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J) Architecture can never be regarded in a higher sense than that of the many indulgences of the 
vich, unless she can address herself to the masses, and interest them in her work. How this is to be 
effected ts the problem of the day.—E. M. BARRY, R.A. 
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WHEN drawings by FREDERICK Sanpys, who died on last 
Saturday, were seen in the Cornfi/7 and other magazines, 
many architects believed that a capable wall-painter had 
arisen. - He was associated with the pre- Raphaelites, and the 
strange parody of Mixuais’s Szv Zsumbras, in which RuSKIN 
was transformed into a donkey, with Mittais as the knight, 
and RossETT1 and Ho_tman Hunt as the children, was 
fromhis hand. But there was a dignity and strength of out- 
line in-all Sanpys’s drawings, which elevated them above 
the ordinary examples of the brotherhood. To some 
extent he was an idealist, and hence was able to repre- 
sent. such figures as were called Cleopatra, Cassandra, 
Medea, &c. Mere prettiness he avoided. He was there- 
fore better adapted to illustrate an occasional passage in a 
poem or legend than all the scenes ina book. But one of 
his designs is sufficient. to impart value to a volume of an 
old magazine, for each was as remarkable for its elaborate- 
ness as for its vigour. As a draughtsman he deserved to 
be considered the successor of MActisk, and it is note- 
worthy that both were attracted by northern myths, The 
production of black-and-white work is not always a good 


' training for painting, and the fact was exemplified in the 


case of FREDERICK SANDys. . Partly owing to the influence 
of line-work and partly to the microscopic handling of his 
fellow: pre-Raphaelites, he rarely attained that breadth of 
handling which is supposed to be desirable with oils. In 
his portraits he was successful in representing old age, for 
its wrinkles were an aid to him. Some recall works by 
HOLBEIN. FREDERICK SANDys was born in Norwich in 
1832. He was the son of a painter, and he merits to be 
honoured as the latest representative of the Norwich 
school. 


So many people who assume to be authorities have 
considered architecture as a useful rather than a fine art, 
we must not blame the American Custom-house officials 
who have been mulcting architects who sent over designs 
and drawings from Europe, while painters and sculptors’ 
studies escaped scot free. Mr. ARTHUR Bonn, an archi- 
tect of Indianapolis, has had the courage to resist the pay- 
ment of the tariff demanded. He prepared designs for an 
art museum which he valued at 247, The Customs officers 
assessed them as if they belonged to a class of goods which 
was not recognised as being entitled to a reduction of duty 
as works of art. The judge who heard the case decided in 
favour of the architect on the ground that architecture was 
an art, although it might happen that every architect was 
not entitled to be regarded as an artist. Indeed, the judge 
appeared to be eager to discriminate between the art and 
those who practised it. He quoted RusKIN as an authority 
for the belief that architecture was ‘the primal art of man,” 
and history showed that it was always ‘classified as an art. 
The architects of the Parthenon, Pantheon, the Ephesian 
temple, St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s were undoubtedly con- 
sidered to be artists. Therefore in a certain sense it could 
be assumed that the author of a design for a museum was 
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also an artist. The process adopted by the judge wasa 
roundabout one, but we cannot cavil with it if it will have 
the effect of compelling the American officials to show more 
leniency towards .architects’ drawings. As a rule they are 
of little use to anyone but the owners, for it is doubtful 
whether any American millionaire would hang an architect’s 
design in his art gallery. 


Has the Underground Railway induced Parisians to 
believe in the advantages of subterranean works? Not 
many years ago they were afraid of them, believing they 
might be used by anarchists to destroy the bourgeoisie and 
all their buildings. The change commenced with the con- 
struction of the main sewers. One example of the new manner 
of regarding subterranean communication has just occurred. 
Most visitors to Paris will remember that on crossing the 
Pont Neuf they see on the right side of the river a_ large 
drapery establishment known as La Samaritaine. It is 
bounded by two streets, the Rue de la Monnaie and the 
Rue Arbre-Sec, the latter owing its name to a signboard, 
the other because in the fourteenth century it contained the 
Mint. The director has asked permission from the Municipal 
Council to be allowed to make a passage under the Rue de 
la Monnaie. In return he is ready to give a site for a 
school in the Rue Arbre-Sec, and to bear the cost of con 
structing it according to the plans of the official architect. 
He is also willing to agree to other expenses. ‘The traffic 
in that part of Paris is considerable, and the proposal may 
be made in order to anticipate future improvements in the 
streets. 


Tue Marquis of HerTForD is said to have purchased 
the villa and land called the Bagatelle, adjoining the Bois 
de Boulogne in Paris, for 313,000 francs. The building 
was known as the Folie d’Artois, for the Count of that 
name had made a bet that he would have the villa erected 
in sixty days, and the work was accomplished in fifty-eight 
days. His outlay was 600,000 francs; the English 
nobleman consequently obtained the property at half 
price.. Lord Hertrorp must have expended a still larger 
sum upon the place. Last week some of the statuary, 
vases and columns adorning the grounds were sold by 
auction and they realised 236,000 francs, or nearly 10,0004, 
The cost was doubtless much higher, and the sums given 
will suggest how much importance is attached to the 
union of art with nature in France. One marble column 
on a pedestal of marble and granite surmounted by a 
group of a nymph with a child was sold for 46,000 francs. 
Two marble columns with Ionic capitals in bronze brought 
2,300 francs, four vases with reliefs 20,500 francs, one 
large vase 8,000 francs, two vases 5,700 francs, one pair 
of sphinxes 5,600 francs, another pair 6,700 francs, a large 
bronze vase 2,450 francs. It is doubtful whether similar prices 
would be realised in England, for even those in charge 
of public gardens/would hesitate about the expenditure, 
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and Jacob—I think Esau the nobler of the two—would perhaps, | 
not be a bad change from my present avocations. — For I get. — 
infinitely disgusted with the order of men, women and affairs | 
that are my daily surroundings. Alone in my room, sitting. - 
beslippered before. the fire, I spit upon all of them, and call | 
them Dogs. Their ways are not my ways, nor their thoughts 
my thoughts. Then I am becoming indifferent to the practice. 
of my profession. While I am imagining palaces, comes a — 
country clodhopper and wants a house building. He will: 
show me a place he says, nearly like what he wants. I go | 
with him to inspect his ideal—oh, heaven, to think that I am 

called upon to imitate such a box of bricks ! + \y 


Poor clients! Yet a great many of them imagine, , 
that among so-called “ public men” they can alone find a 
loyal adviser, and in consequence office is sought because a 
it is supposed to furnish the guarantee of probity for which — 


* 


hie JAMES HIBBERT. ~~ ~~ 
ihe HE late-James Hippert, who died in 1902, was’ an 
architect, alderman and mayor of Preston in Lan- 
| cashire. The most remarkable building he designed in his 
«© native town is the Hatris Free Public Library and Museum, 
. which, for some reason unknown to us, he was not allowed 
» to complete ; and, as he said, it “ fell afterwards into com- 
; «mon hands.” We are not about to review his career as an 
| architect. He has now interest of another sort. JAMES 
Hiesert, although known as a professional man and a 
' public man—and either was enough to call for ordinary 

activity—suffered from what Henri AMIEL called “La 

Maladie de l’Idéal.” A great many people have, or imagine 

they have, the same complaint. But they follow CARLYLE’S 
‘-advice and consume their own smoke. H1sBertT, however, 


preferred to record his thoughts and speculations. As far 
as our recollection of him testifies, he seemed to be one of 
the last men in Lancashire who would have yielded to the 
weakness. He was not altogether unique, SCOTT ex- 
pressed emotions, but with characteristic caution ; and 
Joun B. Warrnc, while alive, brought out a volume of 
odds and ends which revealed the troubles of an able man 
who often appeared to be treading the road to fame and 
fortune, but through some adverse fate was, as he believed, 
thrust aside, while his place in the race was taken by some 
less deserving competitor. 

A few pages of Wartnc’s book testifies that amidst the 
disorder of his thoughts he found solace in art. When 
most troubled he recalls some of the buildings or monu- 
ments he drew with a love of detail that was marvellous, 
and then a new train of associations is followed, and for a 
while he forgets his failures in the world and in his home. 
We are unable to discover whether the executors of JAMES 
Hispert have privately printed ‘“‘ Monimenta: Remains 
in Prose and Verse,” without any editing, but, taking the 
volume as it is published, speculations about art, and 
especially architecture, occupy a much smaller space than 
in Warinc’s book. The Preston architect’s thoughts run 
in other directions, and soar into the indefinite region about 
which the whole Surveyors’ Institution or the Astronomical 
Society cannot furnish the least outline of a plan of any 
portion. A professional thinker can produce thoughts ‘to 
order, their elevation or abstruseness depending on the 
arrangement, and therefore they are not always to be 
accepted as indications of character. James HiBBERT be- 
lieved his thoughts portrayed him. In the preface written on 
Christmas Eve, 1991, he says: —‘‘As it seems likely that I shall 
have descendants for some generations, I think that they 
may sometime wish to know what kind of man their pro- 
genitor was. ‘These ‘remains,’ extending over 50 years 
of my life, will in a-measure show it.” The modified form 
of ‘ancestor worship in this country and in America is 
regulated by what is called ‘good form,’ so the PERCIES 
and the Howarps rarely allow it to be known whether 
they pore over the indecipherable annals of their houses. 
Whether the Hisperts hereafter will be more studious and 
demonstrative about their architectural ancestor cannot be 
foretold. We shall not endeavour to consider the subject 
through eyes which have to be created, but simply to 
glance through the remarks with no more curiosity than 
one architect would have when meeting another for the 
first time. 

As we have already remarked, we never gave Mr. 
Hipeert credit for extraordinary anxiety about why the 
world should be “weary, flat, stale and unprofitable,” and 
his book is therefore a surprise. It may also be one for 
his fellow-townsmen. During his life he must have looked 
down on them from some ideal elevation from whence they 
appeared insignificant. When in 1898.he ceased to bea 
municipal representative he wrote “ Resigned my alderman- 
ship of the borough of Preston, in.the early part of this 
year, after an honest and strenuous service,of some twenty- 
eight years, destructive in the main of the local professional 
practice which I had laboriously achieved—feeling myself 
during all that period somewhat a ghost moving amidst a 
company of very questionable Simulacra.” His scorn of 
his clients was more bitterly expressed. Writing in 1862 
he said :— f. 
oT have been wondering: whether, if I’ knew the: art and 
science of farming, ‘an out-of-door life-in Australia would suit 
us. To become a patriarch, like Abraham and Isaac, Esau 


of evolution, and treats styles 


excellent buildings are no substitute, H1BBERt’s aversion to 
the people who sought his counsel’ was only one of the 
symptoms of his malady; for as AMIEL, speaking of him- 
self, declared, ‘‘Too continuous interiorisation brings. _ 
annihilation.” Indeed, by a curious coincidence the passage 
we have quoted is found in one of Hissert’s “ Letters 
to Amielle.” His manner of judging his fellow mortals 
may, however, have been due to spleen rather than to 
idealism. be ; | ) 
He owed much to CarLYLE and Ruskm, and perhaps: 
still more to Emerson. He wished to have it recorded 
that he was a friend of GartH WILKINSON and WATKISS 
Lioyp. The latter, who could ‘with more reason than 
Hippert complain of the want of appreciation, we suppose 
initiated him into the spirit of Greek architecture and of 
SHAKESPEARE. WILKINSON, according to EMERSON, pos- 
sessed a mind with an Atlantic roll unknown except in 
deepest waters. He was the translator of SWEDENBORG. 
Among older authors preference was given to SHAKESPEARE. 
Hippert believed in destiny or a power outside this world, 
and he said :—‘ Nothing is more: frequently presented or 
implied by SHAKESPEARE, alike in the Sonnets asin the Plays, 
than a recognition of the unknown and unseen forces in’ 
human affairs, which the Greeks called:the Fates.” He copied 
out a series of passages to prove that with SHAKESPEARE the 
opinion was continuous. But it ‘could also be shown that 
much was said about the power of men to master the Fates, 
for, as Cassius declared, “ The fault is not in our stars, but 
in ourselves that we are underlings.” The influence of the 
power Hippert asserted was'to be traced in the arts. Thus 
in one passage relating to architecture ‘he ignores the theory 
as’ if they were un expected 


creations :— 


Architecture is not an imitation from nature like Painting and 
Sculpture, but follows the secret .processes of nature. in the 


conformity of means to ends, and. in the adaptation of every 
part of the whole to its especial purpoSe., But this applies only 
to the parts of which it is composed.’ The greatest examples 
of Architecture have sprung into existence, after many mental 


throes of conception, like Athena out of the head of Zeus. 


The Harris Building is Classical, and it could not 
be. expected that Hispert would agree with ScoTT in 
believing that Gothic architecture is. the only genuine 
exponent of our civilisation. He considered the style was 
too honest for that. The pride, vain glory, pomp and show 
and hypocrisy were expressed more. neatly, according to 
James Hippert, by Renaissance. ‘It was possible, he said, 
to produce a Classic building which would contain all the 
good qualities found in Gothic. As he wisely remarked :— 
“ Everything in Art depends, not upon Style, but upon the 
individuality of the artist. So much nobility and elevation 
of thought as he possesses, so much, when uncontrolled, 


will he impart to his work. An ignoble mind will never 


produce noble architecture, though backed by all the books 
of the ‘Five Orders’ and ‘Grammars of Ornament’ . 
extant.” oe ction ah ot 

It was to be expected that the addresses which Mr, 
Hissert delivered at meetings of the Corporation and at 
distributions of prizes on subjects relating to art or educa- 
tion would have an elevation of thought beyond the — 
ordinary standard of municipal representatives. .He was 
an earnest advocate of technical.education, but he wished 
it to be practical, for he held, that a youth was far more 
likely to rise in the world from the bepch of an artisan than 
the desk of a clerk. Nevertheless, he also wished to see in 
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grammar schools adherence to the old plan: respecting 
classical and: mathematical training, and he pointed out 
that of the ten bursaries founded by CARLYLE five were to 
be awarded for proficiency in mathematics and five for 
classical learning. 

We must not omit to refer to the “‘ Occasional Records 
in Verse” constituting the first part of the volume. 
CARLYLE used to worship in what he called the Cathedral 
of Immensity, and the following sonnet may be taken as 
evidence that JAMES Hrepert, although an architect and 
admirer of Gothic as a style, preferred to exercise his 
devotion out of doors. It is entitled ‘‘ Lincoln Cathedral : 
Christmas Afternoon ” :— 

Not cloister gray, nor old cathedral gloom, 
Where the ribbed roofs their sinewy arms thrust out, 
And clasping hands o’erhead in endless rout, 
The dim and silent spaces thus entomb ; 
While, quickening into magic life around, 

The myriad arches leap with cunning bound, 
And goblins grin from many a nook profound, 
To start Imagination in her soul, 

Or scare away Philosophy’s parole 3 

But let serener fane to me invite ; 
Devoutness unappalled by dread affright— 
This breezy air, and sky from pole to pole, - 
Shall chase the Dantesque pallor off my cheek, 
And leave me calm to face the Power I seek. 


The book is evidence of the freedom now adopted in 
thinking. JAMES HispertT was a busy man, and from his 
profession might be expected to set an example of ortho- 


‘doxy ; but he was not to be restrained from allowing his 


thoughts to fly wherever they wished. If compared with 
the earnest addresses of Aucustus WELBy Puen, the 
changes in opinion which have occurred in about half a 
century will be apparent. Architects who design churches, 
like the clergymen who officiate in them, have now to 
encounter mental difficulties from which their more. sub- 
missive predecessors were spared. 


THE CORREGGIOSITY OF CORREGGIO. 

BOUT the time when our Royal Academy was founded, 
\. or in the middle of the eighteenth century, there 
was an affectation of connoisseurship. Human nature is 
much the same in all ages, and people imagine they will be 
supposed to have studied art comprehensively if they main- 
tain the superiority of one artist. The poor cousin of the 
Vicar of Wakefield tried to make a living as an expert by 
relying on two rules. One was to observe when his opinion 
was asked of a picture that the work might have been 
better if the painter had taken more pains ; the second rule 
was to praise the works of PiETRO PERUGINO. It is 
possible that GoLDsMITH was ridiculing some would-be 
RICHARDSON who professed knowledge of the great 
paintings in foreign. galleries, although he never left 
London. When STERNE spoke about the Correggiosity of 
CorRREGGIO he must also have been amusing himself and 
other people at the expense of some pseudo-arbiter of 
taste. At the time it would be safe to vaunt the merits of 
PERUGINO and CorREGGIO, for to the majority of amateurs 
in England little was known about either of them. After 
more than a century the works of the former have become 
familiar to visitors of public galleries, and it is easy to 
perceive a relationship between the works of PERUGINO 
and their producer. There is so much which is mechanical 
about their arrangement, we can hardly resist the convic- 
tion that he understood the principle of division of labour 
much better than any of his contemporaries, and that his 
atelier was scarcely more than a factory.. We cannot 
believe such a man was overpowered by the emotions 
which other painters expressed before their religious works, 
as if the credit was not to be given to them, but to some 
angelic being who inspired their thoughts and guided their 
hands. PERUGINO may have often jested about his figures, 
a practice which in’ Italy was ascribed to levity or to dis- 

belief. . 
CoRREGGIO, on the contrary, was even for contemporary 
biographers a rather nebulous being. It is difficult to 
imagine that his figures possessed an ayerage amount of 
bone and muscle. A few, at least, of them might. be 
described as gelatinous compounds. The man_ himself 
does not seem to have been made of the same vigorous stuff 


as his fellow artists in’ Italy or elsewhere. He was marked 
out to be bullied during ‘his life and traduced after his 
death. 


invention. “I have madé many efforts to obtain his 


portrait,” wrote Vasari, “but he never'took it himself or ° 


ever had it taken by others.”’ That is not correct, for a 
figure appears in the group of the cathedral dome at Parma 
which is said to be the: painter, We also learn how 
CorREGGIO could not convince himself that he knew any- 
thing about his art. Without self-confidence his work was 
painful. He was said ‘to have never visited Rome, and to 
be unacquainted’ with the works of ancient or modern 
artists. He had no scale therefore by which to judge his 
own productions. Yet VAsARI was able to give him the great 
praise of having attained the highest point of perfection in 
colouring, whether his works were executed in oil or fresco, 
With all his greatness it was recorded that after receiving 
payment for one of his works in copper, he suffered so much 
from the fatigue of carrying the sack containing the money 
that he became ill and died in his fortieth year. 

It is believed ‘the latter legend, although in modern 
times it was made the subject of a tragedy, is entirely 
imaginative. But it must be acknowledged that CorREGGIO 
still remains more of a visitant from the shades than an 
ordinary human being. He is supposed to have been born 
in 1492 at Correggio, a village near Parma. He was the 
son of a dealer in cloth named ALLEGRI. He must have 
exhibited talent at a very early age, for his father wished to 
make a scholar of him, which in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century continued to be an ‘honourable as well 
as a profitable calling. Vasari says he afflicted him- 
self to an unreasonable extent through resisting his 
passions, but we could well understand that in his 
youth the young ALLEGRI was anxious to learn all he 
could about the beautiful myths of Greece, although 
by doing so he incurred a suspicion of paganism. 
There was nothing in Correggio beyond the paintings and 
statues in the parish church to inspire him with the love of 
art. But as JoHn Keats, without any education in the 
Classics, became more of a Greek than Porson himself, 
ALLEGRI amidst the gloom and simplicity of his native 
village was able, to imagine scenes which express the old 
sentiment of mythology, although. they may not be true as 
representations of archzological objects. JOHN RUSKIN 
once wrote :—‘ The two pictures which I would last part. 
with out of our National Gallery, if there were question of 
parting with any, would be Tirian’s Bacchus and 
Correccio’s Venus.” If tested by a modern standard 
neither work would be declared free from errors which 
any student of Classic archzeology could point out. Never- 
theless, in no modern exhibition do we meet witha represen- 
tations as much in keeping with the joyous spirit of Greece. 

Artists of some kind were to be found in those days 


throughout Italy, but they could not impart the qualities 


for which he is renowned. ALLEGRI could have acquired 
only the preliminary knowledge which is essential unless by 
going further than Parma. His genius was precocious and 
his earliest works were noticed. In his seventeenth year a 
nobleman brought him to Mantua, where he was able to 
study the remarkable works of MantEGNa. If we accept 
tradition it was before them Correccio uttered the famous 
exclamation, Anc/’ io son pittore. To some extent he could 
claim affinity as a painter with Manrecna. The earlier 
master loved to treat subjects in the manner which was 
best adapted to display his own skill in foreshortening, per- 
spective and his acquaintance with ancient forms. Cor- 
REGGIO had not MAntEGNa’s knowledge of geometry or of 
the science of painting. He preferred to treat foreshorten- 
ing as if it were simple representation, and he was indifferent 
to details which would be suggestive of time or place. But 
the personal note is as marked with CorREGGIO as with 
MANTEGNA. CORREGGIO was to a great extent indifferent 
to probability. We cannot imagine that he reflected how a 
scriptural scene would have appeared to’a spectator: his 
désire was to arrange figures in such a way as'to be pleasing 
to himself and men who could look at things with inde- 
pendence like his own. ‘Accordingly he preferred to group” 
saints who were not contemporaries in this world, to depict — 


scenes from Greek myths, and, in a word, to produce | 


paintings which were’ hot to be judged ‘by severe historical ” 
or mythological tests. ~ ABIL, sakes eeie 


Lidge 


Tf little was known‘ about him much was left to | 
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It should be remembered that at the time’ the influence 
of Paganism was accepted as a matter of course, which was 
unavoidable and harmless. The ornamentation found on 
Roman temples, and which symbolised Pagan belief, was 
transferred without any scruple to Christian churches. The 
Italians believed they were in that way showing respect to 
their ancestors, and therefore acting worthily. CORREGGIO 
was disposed to mortify himself, but he considered there 
was no incongruity in painting Pagan gods and goddesses 
alternately with saints. The first important commission 
CorREGGIO received was for the decoration of the reception- 
room in the convent of St. Paul at Parma. The abbess 
was one of those ladies of high birth who esteemed them- 
selves as on a level with the princes of the Church. 
She had no definite idea of how the room was to 
be adorned. Correccio observed that on her armorial 
shield were three crescents. They suggested Diana; and 
accordingly the whole of the pyramidal space above the 
fireplace was filled with a figure of the goddess. It was 
not the severe divinity he represented, but a huntress who 
enjoyed the chase. The ceiling was arranged in compart- 
ments resembling trellis, and filled with flowers and fruits 
and amorini. The determination of the subject was by 
accident, and to the painter or the abbess it mattered little 
whether scriptural or mythological subjects were employed. 
One hundred years afterwards the work was described by 
ANNIBALE Caracct. He was entranced by the loveliness 
of the figures, and he considered the room to be preferable 
to any discourses or dissertations as affording inspiration 
for the founders cf the new school of painting. In 
Caraccr’s time the necessity of appropriateness continued 
tobe unrecognised. Artists and the people still continued to 
be in that happy state when beauty alone was deemed the 
primary essential in a work of art. 

The success of the commission was a passport to others 
which would now be placed in a different class In 1520 
he was invited to paint the cupola of the church of St. John 
in Parma. It was, we believe, the first occasion on which 
a dome was treated as a whole bya painter. The subject 
selected was the vision described in the Book of Revelation, 
and especially the verse, “ Behold, he cometh with clouds; 
and every eye shall see him.” When completed the paint- 
ing was considered a wonder on account of the dexterity 
shown in the foreshortening of the figures. The general 
effect was one of a sudden manifestation which might be 

supposed to be sufficient to cause the Evangelist to fall as 
if dead. But a more critical age is disposed to cavil at the 
dexterity seen in treating the principal figure, and a more 
sober arrangement is desired. CorREGGIO employed an 
artist’s liberty and used the scene to which no human 
power can do justice as a means of displaying his own 
versatility. In the figures of the saints in the lunettes, 


pendentives and other parts of the building Correccio has 


achieved more satisfactory results. 

Two years after the completion of his work at St. John’s 
he undertook to paint the dome of the cathedral. It was 
still held that an aerial scene was best adapted for the 
ornamentation of a concave surface. A suitable subject 
was available, viz. Zhe Assumption. It was a favourite one 
with painters, and the most successful representation of it is 
by Titian. In this picture, again, Crist appears as if 
flying towards His Mother. In fact, motion is suggested in 
the whole of the upper part, although when analysed the 
figures may seem confused. The want of repose is striking 
and not adapted for architectural decoration, but in a 
cathedral it is less inappropriate than in the church of 
St. John, where a judicial event is supposed to be in 
progress, 

To some eyes the Correggiosity of CorREccIO is 
suggested by the orderly confusion. of his dome paintings. 
But there are others who associate it with the peculiar 
charm of such a masterpiece as AZercury, Cupid and Venus, 
which is fortunately to be seen in the National Gallery. 
We cannot imagine that his Scripture pieces were ever 
regarded as conveying a scriptural lesson. The charm 
which they possess compels the spectator to accept them 
as examples which were produced for the display of an 
artist’s powers. Most of the other great Italian, masters 
were not entirely free from the influence of sculpture.. As 
a consequence the figures are generally marked by, dignity. 
CoORREGGIO was not sculpturesque, unless in the manner 
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afterwards introduced by Bernini, but he was en- 
dowed with extraordinary power of light and shade, 
and he was able by means of it to impart interest to figures 
that otherwise deserve to be condemned. He was able 
also to suggest motion of a kind almost unknown to his 
predecessors. The figures appear-to have an impulse 
which is not to be withstood. In fact we. might call 
CorREGGIO a ‘painter of dynamics, and consequently a 
standing, reclining or kneeling figure by him gains an 
extraordinary amount of praise, because mentally we con- | 
trast it with other figures of which we have remembraace 
and which are quiescent. ae 
His imitators found it easier to adopt his defects than | 
to produce figures well-modelled and true to nature. For 
many years inspiration was drawn from the works of 
CorREGGIO, and the Caracci lauded him as if he were more ~ 
than mortal. Modern criticism is, on the whole, adverse 
to the painter. But, if we remember that he was no more 
than forty years in this world, that he lived apart from 
influences found beneficial by other masters, that he was 
mainly self-taught, we must arrive at the conclusion that 
CoRREGGIO was a man of extraordinary genius and that his 
attainments under happier conditions would be likely to 
surpass whatever was exhibited in Renaissance painting. 


MODERN COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE.* 


NY one who is accustomed to social inquiries would find 

an interesting occupation in endeavouring to dis- 

cover the origin of the pride in what used to be called 
the “cottage orné.” The influence of heredity, which is 
now considered to solve so many curious problems, would 
be found to have had an effect in the creation of that class 
of dwellings. The majority of the people who are able to 
employ builders are scions of those who lived in simple 
cottages, or, as JOHNSON defined them, ‘‘ mean habitations,’ 
during many generations. But it is not only in building 
we see the effect of the dwelling. The genuine, simple 
cottage is an important element in what is known as the 
picturesque, and many painters have not depicted any 
more ambitious example of construction. For them it 
must present peculiar attractions. It is not a little remark-. 
able that when Mr. Ruskin turned his attention from 
natural history to architecture his earliest essays related not — 
to the noble buildings which he had seen as a boy, and 
which he afterwards described with so much gusto and. 
eloquence, but to a comparison between the English and 
Swiss cottage. It was indicative of subsequent efforts to 
found a new system of political economy when he appeared 
to prefer poor men’s cottages to princes’ palaces. , 

Another cause that favoured cottages was the discontent 
which was excited by the necessity of living in cities and 
large towns. The courtiers who followed the banished 
duke to the Forest of Arden were types of English gentle- 
men at all times. Bored with artificiality and painted 
pomp, they sought a refuge from others and from themselves 
by a simpler life where it was necessary to ‘‘rough it.” 
Early in the nineteenth century most of the English poets 
set the example of living in those modest houses. Tom 
Moorg, when he undertook to do serious work, if ‘ Lalla 
Rookh” can be considered such, rushed from “society” to 
a cottage in Derbyshire, and throughout his life it must be 
said he was not only willing to sing about cottages, but to 
live in them. The “cottage homes of England” have 
inspired more poets than any others, and with reason, for 
although the sanitation was dubious and the forms not 
always pleasing, they were made attractive by plants and 
flowers. Even the dull mud or cob walls of the Devonshire . 
cottage in summer became artistic and brilliant by means | 
of their robes of vegetation. 

Although luxurious people might occasionally profess to 
regard cottages as the only abodes where peace was to be 
found, they were careful in the selection of those which 
they used temporarily. It is needless to point out that 
during a very long period the erection of shelters for 


* Modern Cottage Architecture. Illustrated from works of well- - 
known architects. Edited with an Essay on Cottage Architecture and 
By Maurice B. Adams. (London: B. T. 
Batsford.) 
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labourers in.the country was not more cheerfully undertaken 
than it is now. But in the old days there.were no corru- 
gated iron, matchboarding and felt; men were therefore 
obliged to employ materials which were, durable, and in 
consequence a surprising number of examples have come 
down to our time.. Age and poetry have conferred a 
charm on them, and there is no doubt that abstractedly the 
English cottage is treated as something very different to the 
structure which surveyors, inspectors and guardians generally 
consider as causing trouble to themselves and others. 

Bacon described cottagers as ‘‘ housed beggars,” but 
with the affectation which is not uncommon in England, 
people of a different grade looked only on the -senti- 
mental ideas associated with cottages and had them erected 
as residences. It was to buildings of that class COLERIDGE 
referred when he added a verse to SOUTHEY’S satire about 
the devil’s wanderings. and ponderings :—. 


He passed a cottage 
With a double coach-house, 
A cottage of gentility, 
And he owned with a grin 
That his favourite sin 
Is pride that apes humility. 


Whatever were the motives which led to the creation of 
the cottage orné, which Mr. Apams considers to be the 
acme of vulgarity, there is no doubt a great many build- 
ings of the class, but superior in style and simplicity, have 
been erected, which from their character are entitled to be 
considered as examples of architecture. Fifty modern 
specimens in various classes and by various architects are 
united in Mr. Maurice ADAms’s volume. Seven of them 
were designed by himself. There are cottages for labourers, 
coachmen, gardeners, caretakers, tenants who can only afford 
small rents, entrance lodges, with others which are in- 
tended for occupants who are able to employ servants and 
labourers. All are interesting and many will be found 
suggestive. There are short descriptions of the buildings, 
but only in one case is the price referred to, viz. cottages 
by Mr. A. MitcHELt, which are said to work out at 9d. per 
cubic foot. It is well known that the principal obstacle to 
the building of cottages which are not of the plainest type 
is the belief that the outlay is excessive. On that account 
it was desirable to have the cost of the buildings repre- 
sented fully stated. - In most instances the architects, we 
suppose, were fortunate in obtaining clients who considered 
the cottages were not entirely investments from which 
profit was: expected, but rather as undertakings which 
brought credit to the owners. Other men may, however, 
imagine from the silence about the outlay that the losses 
‘were heavier than those really incurred. 

Mr. Apams has prefixed to the plates a long essay, in 
which on general grounds he combats the belief that “ugly, 
crude or tasteless buildings are necessarily cheaper, or that 
picturesque, convenient and architecturally well-proportioned 
buildings must relatively be more costly.” With such rents 
as are to be derived from agricultural labourers, the greater 
part of the ouilay on picturesqueness cannot be expected 
to be repaid. It is better therefore to give up the attempt 
‘to prove that losses are not inevitable if simple cottages 
are made beautiful objects. The owner ofan estate should 
accept the expense as part of the price which has to be paid 
for his position, for. it is not more unworthy to clothe 
servants in shabby liveries than to allow servants of another 
class to inhabit hovels which are far inferior to his stables. 
The cottages which: Mr. Apams has selected would do 
credit to any estate in England. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
DEPUTATION from the Society of Architects recently 

. waited upon Mr. Howard Colls for the purpose of con- 
‘veying to him a resolution of the Council expressing ‘ its 
appreciation of his action with reference to the recent case of 
‘ Colls v, Home and Colonial Stores, Limited,” involving an 
‘important question with regard to the law as affecting 
“Ancient Lights.” 

The deputation which consisted of Mr. G. Gard Pye and 
Mr. A. E. Pridmore, vice-presidents ;; Mr. Ellis Marsland, 
hon. secretary ; and the secretary, Mr. C. McArthur Butler, 
was introduced by Mr. Marsland. a 
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Mr. :G. Gard, Pye, : vice-president, expressed his regret 
that the president, Mr, Walter W. Thomas, had been detained 
in Liverpool and was unable to be present, but he (the 
speaker) could assure Mr. Colls on behalf of the Council that 
they heartily appreciated the spirit which had animated him 
in contesting a point on’ which such great’ issues depended, 
with the result that’an’ authoritative decision had been ob- 
tained from the House of Lords which wonld greatly! assist 
those engaged as architects or builders in the development of 
property = 

Mr. Pye intimated that the Council had placed its opinion 
on record in the form of an engrossment on vellum of a resolu- 
tion which it had passed on the subject and which they asked 
Mr. Colls to accept. 

The address, which was read by the Secretary, was as 
follows :— 

. “Ata meeting of the Council’of the Society of Architects 
held at Staple Inn Buildings (South) on Thursday, May 19, 
1924, it was resolved that the best thanks of the Council of 
the Society be tendered to J. Howard Colls, Esq, for the 
courage and public spirit he has shown in carrying the case of 
‘Colls 7 Home and Colonial Stores’ to the House of Lords 
and obtaining from this supreme tribunal an authoritative 
decision on the law affecting ancient lights. In the opinion of 
this: Council, the decision’ obtained will, to a large extent, 
prevent fictitious claims for damage to light being raised with 
their consequent delays and legal proceedings, and in passing” 
this resolution they feel they are echoing the thanks of all 
those who are either professionally or practically engaged in 
building operations ” 

Mr, A. E. Pridmore, vice-president, asked to be allowed to 
supplement the remarks of Mr. Pye. He had known Mr. Colls 
for many years, and it was characteristic of him that he should 
have taken the stand which he did upon a matter so vitally 
affecting the interests of the whole of the building industry of 
the kingdom. Already the effect of the judgment was be- 
ginning to be felt, and Mr. Colls had unquestionably rendered the 
greatest service to architects and builders by his public-spirited 
action. The address which the Council asked him to accept 
would, perhaps, serve toremind him that they were not ungrateful, 
but no doubt his best reward would be in the feeling that he 
had been the means of materially benefiting the members of a 
community in which he deservedly held so high a position, 

Mr. Colls expressed his pleasure at knowing that his action 
had been so generally approved and at the way in which it had 
been expressed by the Council of the Society of Architects. 
He alluded at some length to the reasons which had induced 
him to take the case to the final tribunal and his gratification 
at the result. He accepted the Council’s presentation with 
thanks as a tangible proof of their appreciation. 


DISCOVERIES AT BENI HASAN. 
LETTER from Mr. Garstang, of the University of 
Liverpool, has appeared in the Z7es, in which he says 
that the task undertaken by the Beni Hasan Excavations 
committee is now completed. A whole necropolis of the 
Middle Empire, representing a phase of Egyptian civilisation 
before 2009 B.C., has. been excavated, and a thousand photo- 
graphs of the interiors of their funereal chambers and their 
contents preserve a record of observations. | 
. The interest of the result includes the recovery of new texts 
and chapters to Egyptian ritual, but centres more closely on 
the discovery within the tombs of numerous models in wood, 
which illustrate variously the domestic, agricultural, industrial 
or riverine customs of Egypt at the close of the feudal period. 
Such are groups of persons making bread and beer, the sacri- 
fice or slaughter of the ox, the granary with its labourers, © 
overlookers and scribes among the grain, the rowing boat with 
numerous oars and oarsmen, or the sailing boat with its 
small linen sail and rigging still hanging from the yards. 
These objects, though grouped and modelled with general 
similarity of idea, are nevertheless diversified in interest by 
a variety of detail. The war-vessels, for example, with armed 
men holding bow or spear or battleaxe, while the chief people 
perhaps play a game of chess, are probably reflective of real ' 
incident, The models, too, are supplanted in some instances 
by the real objects ; a large drum, flutes and a harp, boome- 
rang, metal dishes, a bronze battleaxe upon a, mounted staff, a 
bow with arrows tipped and feathered from a huntsman’s 
grave. ‘The remarkable preservation of these tombs, combined 
with the perishable nature and intrinsic interest of their 
furniture, associated always with the opening of their coors a 
sight as wonderful as rare. yearrs 
-The past season has been rewarded specially by several 
fine examples of decorative painting conspicuous for the fresh- 
ness and tone of the ancient colours, and by a small object of 
sculpture. The latteris probably the best example of Egyptian 
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art)which the’ two seasons have produced. It is a small 


portrait statue of a private person in the familiar attitude of a 


person walking, with,tall staff in his left hand. It is carved in 
exquisite detail, and one is impressed with a sense of fidelity 
as, well as minutenessin the portraiture, 

But of more historical importance were the results of the 
concluding excavations at Negadeh, when twelve years ago 
M. de Morgan discovered the great Royal tomb of the first 
king of :Egypt. Then M. de Morgan in his excavations found 
an inscribed ivory tablet bearing the name of Mena; but one 
corner of this important document escaped him and his staff 
of workers: | Now the missing corner is recovered and 
restored to its place with the remainder in the museum at 
Cairo ; and so the first historical monument. of Egypt is com- 
pleted and available for study. The course of discovery did 
not end here ; a duplicate of this tablet was found, and then 
three smaller tablets, likewise of ivory. In one small recess 
which had been passed unnoticed by the previous excavators a 
deposit of carved objects of art in ivory, crystal, obsidian and 
other materials was brought to light. 

This re-excavation of the first Royal tomb of Egypt was 
well. rewarded, not only by the beauty and variety of the 
objects of art rescued from its ruins, but also by some historical 
material of the first importance. For there appears from the 
names upon the ivory tablets for the first time the association 
of the names of Aha (Mena) with those of the Prince Narmer 
(?, Bezau) on the one hand, already known from the famous 
carvings discovered by Mr. Quibell at Hierakonpolis, and of 
the Princess Neith-Hetep on the other. It is a’simple thing, 
yet in it may lie a clue, not only to the parentage of Menes, 
the first king of Ancient Egypt, but also to the solution of an 
historical problem which affects the| basis !of Egyptian history, 
namely, the union of the north and south. 

The committee have arranged for an exhibition of antiqui- 
ties discovered to be’ held, as last year, in the rooms of the 
Society of Architects, from July 8 to 23 inclusive. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


O* Saturday last the annual excursion of the Edinburgh 

Architectural Association took place, the historic pile of 
buildings forming Glamis Castle, the residence of the Strath- 
more family, and the small but beautiful, if gradually decaying, 
ruins of Restennet Priory being visited, The weather, fortu- 
nately, was all that could be desired. Accommodated in a 
saloon, the party travelled from Waverley station by the 10.10 
morning express for the north, and should have reached Forfar 
at 12.23 P.M., but, unluckily, the fast-going connection was by 
_only a few minutes missed at Perth, with the result that about 
an hour and a quarter was lost in the proceedings of an ex- 
ceedingly interesting and busy day. With the exception of 
this incident, the outing proved most satisfactory and enjoy- 
able, the excelience of the arrangements made by Mr. William 
M. Page, the ‘senior honorary secretary, being on all hands 
warmly acknowledged. Among the company were Professor 
Baldwin Brown, Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, RSA. Mr. 
A. Hunter Crawford, the retiring president of the Associa- 
tion; Mr. H. O. Tarbolton, the president-elect; Mr. James 
Bruce, W.S,; Mr. Thomas Ross, Mr. J, M'‘Intyre Henry, 
Mr. John White, builder; Mr. Arthur Giles, Mr. Page, and his 
secretarial colleague, Mr. Colin B. Cownie. After a hurried 
lunch in Forfar, the excursionists drove some five to six miles 
to Glamis Castle, where they were met by Mr. Gavin Ralston, 
the factor on the estate, who conducted them over the ancient 
and magnificent structure, and offered such explanations as 
were highly appreciated. Finally the visitors were taken to 
the top of the castle, from which a charming view of the 
finely-wooded policies and surrounding country was obtained ; 
while before leaving they examined what is regarded as prob- 
ably the most curious sun-dial in existence, standing within a 
few yards of the castle, and having eighty triangular dial 
faces. On the motion of Mr. Hunter Crawford, Mr. Ralston 
was heartily thanked for his goodness and also asked to con- 
vey the great indebtedness of the Association to Lord Strath- 
more. On the return journey the party passed through and 
drove about a couple of miles out from Forfar in an opposite 
direction to have a look at all that remains of Restennet 
Priory, through the kindness of Lady Dempster Metcalfe. 
Mr. Blanc acted as leader, and briefly described the ruins. 
At the close of the necessarily short visit, the excursionists 
returned to and dined in Forfar, and had to rush away un- 
ceremoniously and catch the 6'50 evening express for home. 
In the saloon at Perth station, however, a brief {opportunity 
was found for speechmaking, Mr. Blanc being cordially 
thanked for his paper on Restennet: Priory, and the secretaries 
being: instructed, in thanking Lady Dempster Metcalfe, to 
suggest the desirableness of something being done to prevent 
further,decay of the church and tower. 
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~ WATERLOO BRIDGE. 
pete following correspondence has passed between the 
Architectural Vigilance Committee and the London 
County Council in respect to Waterloo Bridge :— 
ie 9 Conduit Street : March 21, 1904. 

Dear Sir,—This Society has seen, with feelings rather 
stronger than those of mere regret, the alteration which has. 
been made on Waterloo Bridge by the removal of the old 
lamp-standards, which were specially designed for their]position 
and to’suit the character of the bridge, and the placing of new 
ones which are not only of poor and commonplace design in 
themselves, but are in any case entirely unsuited to the style 
of architecture of the bridge. : 

We think that the County Council can hardly be aware of 
the solecism that has been committed in their name. Waterloo 
Bridge has long been regarded as one of the finest structures. 
of its kind in the world. Canova, the celebrated Italian 
sculptor, when visiting England, declared that it was worth 
while to have come to London if only to see Waterloo Bridge. 
The lamp-standards which have been destroyed were remark- 
able specimens of the application of art to cast-iron design ;. 
they were designed to suit the bridge both in their massive 
character and simplicity and in their Greek style of treatment 5. 
and there can hardly be a doubt that they were designed 
by Professor Cockerell, R.A., the most distinguished student of 
Greek architecture of his day, and who was the brother-in-law 
of Rennie, the engineer of the bridge. Pee 

By the removal of these really artistic lamp-standards, and 
the erection of the commonplace castings now placed there, 
Waterloo Bridge has for the time been entirely spoiled. The 
original standards were part of the design of the bridge ; those 
which have been substituted are entirely out of keeping with it. 

That the County Council did not intend such a result, and 
that they supposed they were acting for the best, we of course 
assume ; but we do think that in dealing with a structure of 
such historic and architectural importance as Waterloo Bridge 
adequate architectural advice ought to have been taken before 
interfering with its design in this way, and the opinion of this. 
Society is that, at whatever cost, the original lamp-standards,. 
or new-ones on a similar design, ought to be replaced. 

As we intend to send to the Z%mes for publication this- 
letter, and whatever reply the Council will favour us with, we 
should like to ask, on behalf of the public, the following ques- - 
tions :— 

1. Did the London County Council consult any artistic 
authority before ordering the removal of the lamp-standards ? 

2. Who designed the new lamp-standards ? ; 

3, What has become of the old ones which have been 
removed ? I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM, Hon. Sec. Architectural 
Vigilance Committee. 
To the Clerk of the London County Council. 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W.: April 19, 1994. _ 

Dear Sir,—The Council has had under consideration your 
letters of the 21st ult. and the 16th inst. with regard to the 
lamp-standards on Waterloo Bridge, and I am to state that 
the Council is very pleased to receive the views of the Archi- 
tectural Vigilance Society upon this subject, as the Council 
observes with much sati8faction that the Society is taking an 
interest in this and similar matters to which the Council, in the 
interests of London, has thought it right to devote considerable 
attention. : 

With reference to the lamp-standards on Waterloo Bridge, 
I may state that in 1897, when it was decided to light alternate 
lamps on the bridge by electricity, the question of using the 
existing standards was considered. These, although suitable 
for gas, were too low to properly diffuse the rays of electric 
light, and it was feared that danger to the public might be 
caused through horses becoming frightened by the glare unless. 
the standards were raised. As this could not be done satisfac- 
torily in the case of the then existing standards, the provision 
of new ones seemed inevitable. The choice of a design was a. 
matter of considerable difficulty, as it was limited by the fact ~ 
that only a narrow base could be fixed on the parapet of the 
bridge, and finally the present design was approved by the 
Council in 1898. When the Council at a later date approved. 
of the proposal to substitute electric light for the alternate gas- 
lamps which were retained in 1897, standards of the same 
design as those which had been already fixed for the electric 
light were obtained, and these have just been placed in 
position. _ 

In the course of removal the old standards were unfor- 
tunately much broken, and the Council has to state its regret 
that the old standards have not been preserved. hig 

The Council:trusts that the facts above stated give the 
information desired by the Architectural Vigilance Society. 

I am, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

ifak _ G. L. Gomme, Clerk of the Council. 

‘H. H. Statham, Esq., F.R,1.B.A., honorary secretary, the 
Architectural Vigilance Society, 9 Conduit Street, W. cent 
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Painting v. Seulpture. 

HE fault of the English school of art hitherto has been the 

' too great attention to colour, the too little attention to 
form. Owing to this, it has gained somewhat in the powers of 
attraction, but lost in those of expression. Painting with us 


has as yet taken the lead, while sculpture has been compara- 


tively subordinate, and as a natural consequence the former 
thas never risen to its highest powers, for whenever sculpture 
holds its proper rank it tends to elevate its sister art, by 
‘imparting to it its more severe principles and purifying it from 
the vulgarities that otherwise creep in ; whereas, where paint- 
ing is the most prominent, it is apt by disregarding those 
principles to loosen its hold on the higher qualifications, 
and run astray after those inferior excellences to which, from 
being less restricted in its means and purposes, it is apt to 
cling, This is shown in the ancient Greek and Roman schools 
and the Medieval Italian one, in all of which sculpture held its 
-due position, and the highest aims of art were accomplished ; 
-and in the contrary direction by the Dutch and Flemish schools, 
where sculpture and even architecture were positively debased 
‘by being made subservient to painting, and where the latter 
(painting) chose for itself a more humble walk, contented to 
excel in secondary instead of primary qualities. In saying that 
colour instead of form has been too much the prevailing 
excellence of English art there is no wish to depreciate the 
charm of the former. The only thing to be condemned is, in 
reality, the laying too much stress upon its value, and the 
making it the ultimatum instead of a means for a higher 
purpose. Let us try what form and colour have the power of 
expressing when separated from each other, and we shall then 
find their relative value in art. Colour by itself will convey 
general ideas ; it is brilliant or sombre, gay or sad, agreeable 
or otherwise, according as it affects the organ of sight. By 
‘certain arrangements of colour, one with another, a pleasing 
harmony or the reverse is produced, just in the same, manner 
-as a certain arrangement of sounds produces harmony or dis- 
.cord in music ; but neither colour nor music can of themselves 
convey to the eye or ear more than general or indefinite notions 
‘or impressions. - It is only when the one is allied with form 
and the other with language that distinct ideas are brought 
forth ; whereas by form or outline alone, unassisted by anything 
else, can be expressed almostiall that art is capable of, whether 
it be the imitation of physical shapes, the indication of in- 
tellectual thoughts, or the dépicting the passions or feelings. 


; John Bacon, R.A. 

There is great difficulty in deciding about men’s motives, 
‘but the common opinion was that Bacon took mighty pains to 
‘impress three things on the world, to wit, that he was a great 
artist, wonderfully pious and more than commonly loyal. That 
the was the first, no one save some of his brethren ever denied ; 
‘that he was pious, the divines with whom he associated bore 
abundant testimony, and in proof of his loyalty he had his 
‘men, of whom there were fifteen or twenty, clothed in a sort of 
uniform and trained in military discipline during those fearful 
years when machinations at home and invasions from abroad 
‘threatened the ruin of our country. Of his pious sentiments 
Cecil gives many specimens, but they are remarkable neither 
‘for originality nor force. His desire to keep the Sabbath holy 
was always strong; on that day he allowed nothing like the 
semblance of work to go on in his household. ‘On those 
days,” says Cecil, “if any particularly insisted upon seeing him 
they were admitted, but commonly they went away, whatever 
their rank in life, in a short time, finding the only business they 
-could transact with him then was to obtain part.of a sermon. 
This, however, he managed with such address that his friends 
generally left him in perfect good-humour. For though he 
often expressed his high disapprobation of some religious 


_ characters who mistake disgusting rudeness for godly zeal, and 


savageness of mianner for faithful dealing, he was firm and 
inflexible in the defence of the truth upon every proper 
occasion.” His military trainings were imputed toa desire of 
keeping well in the eye of the world, and more particularly in 
‘that of his sovereign, nor could it be much to the satisfaction 
-of his dependents, since their uniform was provided from their 
own pockets. He had, there can be no doubt, a serious horror 
for Jacobinism ; but we are all beings of mixed motives, and 
perhaps it was not unpleasant to him to have it circulated that 
while the democratic Banks was marched by a messenger to 
the office of. the Secretary of State to give an account of his 
opinions, the loyal Bacon was training his men in the art of 
war to sustain the crown in that hour of need which many in 
those evil days thought nigh at hand. Amidst all this diversity 
of occupation, bodily and mental, the artist continued his 
professional labours with the same ardour as ever, and with 
increasing success. His statues of Samuel Johnson and John 
Howard were made inceed at different periods, but they are 
conceived in a kindred spirit, and rival all similar works save 
the sublime Newton of Roubiliac. They stand one on the 


! right and the other on the left of the entrance to the choir of 


St. Paul’s, and the severe dignity of the philosopher with his 
scroll and the philanthropist with his prison key countenance 
the mistake of a distinguished foreigner who paid his respects 
to them as St. Peter and St. Paul. The statue of Johnson 
represents the sage and critic in the attitude of profound 
thought ; his head, neck, arms and feet are bare, and over him 
is thrown a robe which reaches to the pedestal, displaying 
amid the arrangements of its folds the manly form which it 
covers. There is an air of surly seriousness about it which 
corresponds with the character of the man—he stands musing 
and pondering ; there is enough of good portraiture to satisfy 
those who desire likeness in statues, and of poetical skill and 
treatment in the costume to please those who, while they covet 
simplicity, are sensible that modern dress is injurious to the 
dignity of sculpture. At the foot of this fine figure is an 
inscription from the pen of Dr. Parr in a language which ten 
millions out of twelve that see it cannot read, and in which the 
works that render the name of Johnson famous are not written. 
To come a step lower, there is a period inserted between every 
word. In the ancient inscriptions, which this professes to 
imitate, similar marks are placed, but then spaces were not left 
between the words. In short, the mark in the old Latin 
inscriptions had a meaning; the dot in the modern pedantic 
epitaphs has no meaning at all, and merely embarrasses the 
sense. A fit companion to Johnson is the statue of Howard. 
The courageous philanthropist tramples upon chains and 
fetters, and with the plan for the improvement of gaols and 
hospitals in one hand, a key in the other and benevolence in 
his looks, seems descending into a dungeon on his errand of 
mercy. On the pedestal is a bas-relief representing him visit- 
ing the interior of a prison. 


Sardinian Nuraghe. 


The number of nuraghe existing in Sardinia is said to be 
three thousand, and many are known to have been destroyed. 
They stand on the summit of hillocks or of artificial mounds, 
so as to command the country—some on the plains, some on 
the mountains. They are most of them more or less ruinous. 
Some are partially enclosed at a slight distance by a low wall 
of similar construction with the building. Their external 
appearance is that of a truncated cone, from 30 feet to 60 feet 
in height and from 100 feet to 300 feet in circumference at the 
base. The walls are composed of rough masses of the stones 
peculiar to the locality, each from 2 cubic feet to 6 cubic. feet, 
built in regular horizcntal layers, in somewhat of the cyclopean 
style, and gradually diminishing in size to the summit’ Most 
commonly they betray no marks of the chisel, but in many 
instances the stones appear to have been rudely worked by the 
hammer, though not exactly squared. The interior is almost 
invariably divided into two domed chambers, one above the 
other, the lowest averaging from 15 feet to 20 feet in diameter 
and from 20 feet to 25 feet in height.. Access to the upper 
chamber is gained by a spiral ramp, or rude step, between the 
internal and external walls. These are continued to the 
summit of the tower, which is generally supposed to have 
formed a platform; but scarcely any of the nuraghe now 
present a perfect apex. On the ground floor there are 
generally from two to four cells worked in the solid masonry 
of the base of the cone. One which was examined by Mr. 
Forester proved to be a very picturesque object rising out of a 
thicket of shrubs, with tufts growing in the crevices of the tower, 
which on one side was dilapidated. The other, composed of huge 
boulders, laid horizontally with much precision considering the 
rude materials, still preserved its conical form, rising to the 
height of 20 or 25 feet. The entrance was so low it was 
necessary to stoop almost to the knees in passing through it. 
A lintel, consisting of a single stone some 2 tons weight, was 
supported by the protruding jambs. No light being admitted 
to the chamber but by a low passage through the double walls, 
it was gloomy enough. In this instance the interior formed a 
single dome or cone about 25 feet high, well-proportioned, and 
diminishing till a single massive stone formed the apex. The 
chamber was 15 feet in diameter, and had four recesses or cells 
worked in the solid masonry about 5 feet high, 3 deep and 
nearly the same in breadth. Various hypotheses have been 
framed to explain the purposes for which the nuraghe were 
designed. The best-informed travellers and writers are 
agreed in considering the nuraghe as being designed either 
for religious edifices or tombs for the dead. _ Still, the evidence 
is only conjectural. It is necessary to recollect that there are 
throughout Sardinia, intermixed with the towers, monoliths of 
a somewhat similar character with the so-called Celtic remains 
of Avebury, Stonehenge, &c. They are called Pietra, or 
Perda-fitta, and Perda-Lunga, They are irregularly rounded 
with the hammer, and vary in height from 6 to 18 feet. They 
are generally found three in number together—a Perda-Lunga 
with two lesser stones. These and the sepoiture de 7s gigantes, 
or tombs of the giants, another class of Sarde antiquities, show 
that they coexist with, yet essentially differ from, the nuraghe 
structures. . ke SPOR tlle PRES Savon? 
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NOTES. AND COMMENTS. 


“THERE: are no contractors in England who have had 
‘more experience in dealing with foreshores, whether on the 
‘coast or on rivers, than Messrs. Joun Arrp & Co. . An 
engineer would be satisfied if he found they were willing to 
carry out his plans, for they must have encountered most 
difficulties ‘likely to arise: in such operations. . Physical 
_problems they can encounter, but it 4s evident they are 
unable to cope with the peculiar intricacies of English law. 
“Having undertaken the construction of a dock at Avon- 
mouth, near Bristol, they purchased the leasehold interest 
in some quarries on the banks of the river Wye, believing 
they would be allowed to convey the stone along the river 
in barges to their, works.» Hearing that the Duke of 
BEAvFORT was entitled to make a charge on every ton. of 
merchandise carried through the port of Chepstow, and that 
as owner of the foreshore he had some control over landing 
and ‘loading, they made inquiries. _ Although the title 
appeared to their advisers as not very clear, they offered 
to accept a lease of the foreshore, but the parties could not 
agree on terms. There could beno doubt that in Domesday 
Book there was some reference to the fisheries belonging 
to the manor. And Mr. Justice WARRINGTON came to the 
conclusion that there could be no question as to the title of 
the duke to the fishery. The question then was whether 
he was also the owner of the soil of the bed of the river 
which the contractors had used for supporting wharves or 
landing-stages. For a long time it was accepted by the 
judges that the ownership of a fishery is evidence of the 
ownership of the soil. The occupation by Messrs. AirD 
and their predecessors was not for more than twelve years, 
and that period was insufficient to oust the title of the 
duke. A mandatory injunction was therefore granted 
directing Messrs. JoHN AIRD & Co. to remove the wharves 
and stages erected by them, but the injunction was not to 
be enforced for three months, so as to give the defendants 
a reasonable time within which to make other arrangements. 
His Lordship’s decision is supported by so many precedents, 
contractors would do well to adopt it as a general rule that 
the bed of a river is not a place for unrestricted operations, 
and that even slob which may appear to have been neglected 
from time immemorial confers rights on which claims can 
be based. 


THE risk incurred by becoming surety for a contractor 
was exemplified ina New Zealand case which has been 
‘heard before the House of Lords. The appellants had 
become surety to the amount of 500/ fcr a contractor 
named McWI.uiAMs, who in 1897 agreed to construct 
roads and a tunnel for the Borough Council of Karori, 
N.Z. In less than a year the contractor abandoned the 
works. The sureties were called on, and eventually they 
agreed with another contractor named SLowey to con- 
tinue the works. _He was described as the agent of the 
sureties, or, it would be more correct to say, their sub- 
contractor. It was afterwards arranged that the Borough 
Council should deal directly with SLowEy, but there was no 
contract entered into between them. The arrangement 
was tantamount to making the Borough Council and their 
engineer the true agents of the sureties. ‘The second con- 
tractor failed to carry out the work within the time specified, 
and after some correspondence the Borough Council took 
possession of the works. Stowry brought an action, not 
against the Council but against the sureties for work and 
labour. done and materials supplied, or alternately for 
damages for breach of contract. Subsequently the Council 
was added:as a party. » The case was tried, and the judge 
held that the sureties had given an implied warranty that 
Stowey should have undisturbed possession of the land 
for the purposes of the contract, and the sureties were 
liable for breach of implied warranty. But as there was 
no evidence of any loss being suffered by exclusion of the 
works, the sureties were offered the option of a new trial. 
In the Court of Appeal of New Zealand the judgment was 
reversed and damages were given against the sureties for 
1,0152, with costs. ‘They appealed. In the House of 
‘Lords it was considered that the Borough Council and 
their engineer were the agents of the sureties, and, accord- 
ing to a judgment already given, a party to a contract for 
execution of works could not justify the exercise of a power 
of re-entry and seizure of the works in progress when the 
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alleged default or delay of the contractor had been brought 
about by the acts or default. of the party himself or his 
agent. . The judgment of the New. Zealand. Appeal. Coutt 
was therefore affirmed, and the unlucky sureties were 
ordered to pay the costs of the action. aad 


Tue action arising out of the construction of the New 
Theatre reappeared before the Courts on Monday. It will 
be remembered that the subject was referred to ’ Mr. 
HeErvert THomMas STEWARD as arbitrator, owing to the 
quantity of technical details it was necessary to investigate. 
This time their lordships were asked to decide the important 
question whether the bills of quantities did or did not form 
part of the contract. The plaintiffs, Messrs. Kirk. & 
RANDALL, in 1901 sent in a tender to carry out the work 
shown on plans by Mr. SpraGUE, and in bills of quantities 
by Mr. HENDERSON for 25,8144 Their tender was not 
then accepted, and the works were commenced by Messrs. 
TROLLOPE & Sons, but were not continued for more than a 
few weeks. Messrs. Kirk & RANDALL were invited to 
undertake the work; they sent in a tender amounting to 
25,500/, and then one for 24,800/.; One of their conditions 
was that no deduction should be made for.any of the work 
already executed. If their tender had been .accepted>in 
the first instance the bills of quantities would no doubt be 
applicable to the contract. But the question was whether 


‘under the altered conditions those, documents had not lost 


their original character. The Lord Chief Justice decided 
that Messrs. Kirk & RANDALL were working under a lump 
sum contract of 24,800/., and,the bills of quantities were 
not admissible for the purpose of altering that. amount. » In 
considering extras and omissions the arbitrator might ‘be 
referred to, but not for the purpose of making out that the 
contract was for measure and’ value of the work.’ Mr. 
Justice Kennepy having concurred, the case was remitted 
to the arbitrator. There is seme novelty in the point 
raised, for although there are decisions respecting contracts: 
for a lump sum (such as that without especial agreements 
no payments on account are to be made until the whole 
work is complete), questions about the quantities involved 
have not arisen. 
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CATHEDRAL SERIES.—CHESTER: THE CHAPTER-HOUSE. 


HOUSES IN MARRYATT ROAD, WIMBLEDON. 
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CORNER HOUSE, BUBGHLEY AND MARRYATT ROADS, 
WIMBLEDON. 


WOODBURY, SURBITON, SURREY._ENTRANCE FPRONTI—GARDEN 
FRONT—THE DINING-ROOM-THE HALL. 


HIS house stands in the Kingsdowne Road, Surbiton. 
As the site has an unusually wide frontage for the: 
suburbs and no great depth, it was sought to make the 
house long and narrow, and thus to leave ‘space in the rear 
for a good garden and tennis lawn.' The house fronts N.E., 
and it was required that no sitting-room window should 
face the road. A feature is made of the hall, which gives. 
an immediate view of the garden upon entering. Exter- 
nally the upper portion of the walls is hung with Reading. 
tiles, the lower being covered with rough-cast pebble dashed 
in natural colour.. Besides the accommodation shown on 
the ground plan there .are six bedrooms, dressing-room, 
bath-room, dark-room, &c., on the first floor, and’ box and 
cistern-rooms in the roof. Electric light is used through- 
out, the principal fittings for same ‘being by Messrs. 
MontTAcuE ForDHAM;, of Maddox Street, W: Mr. F. HAwkKEY,. 
of Surbiton, was the builder, and.Mr. WatTER E. HEwI!tT, 
A.R.1.B.A., of 22 Buckingham Street, Strand, .W.C., the: 
architect, who also designed and superintended the laying- 
out of the garden by Messrs. CUTBUSH, of Highgate. 


SMALL HOUSE AT SURBITON, SURREY. | 
HIS house, situated on the corner site of a new road, 
is built with grey Crowborough brick facing, relieved 
with red-brick dressings and rough-cast. The house has 
been erected by Mr. E. THOROGOOD, contractor, of Tol- 
worth, Mr, A. Jessop Harpwickx is the architect. 
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CHISLEHURST AND ITS CAVES. 


HISLEHURST was the locality selected by Mr. T. P. 

- Wiggins for the third summer ramble.on Saturday, 
June 11, and an appreciative party of 37 members of the Upper 
Norwood Athenzeum followed him through the caves, whose 
existence many heard of and saw for the first time, and 
afterwards to the church. The entrance to the caves is in the 
grounds of the Bickley Hotel, which, lying at the foot of the 
elevated country on which Chislehurst stands, makes the 
measurements given in Mr. Wiggins’s paper very clear to 
the understanding. The prehistoric and the twencent are in 
agreement at the outset, for the first portion of the caves is 
lighted by electricity, but lamps were soon divided among the 
visitors, who proceeded. on their way, and, duly obeying 
the behest of their leader to keep in line, no one is reported 
as missing. For upwards of an hour the explorers followed 
their guide, and on leaving the caves proceeded to the church, 


-near which the circular depression mentioned in the paper was 
pointed out. 


The beautiftl church and exquisite churchyard 
were duly appreciated, and a pleasant walk for about an hour 
in the woods was taken before returning to the Bickley Hotel 
to tea. At the meeting the chairman, Mr. W. F. Potter, 
presided ; the usual business was transacted. It was unani- 
mously agreed to support the united protest against the 
proposal to demolish the Whitgift almshouses by the Croydon 
County Council. 

_. Mr, T. P. Wiggins then read his interesting paper, in which 
he treats the church of St. Nicholas more completely than was 
the case on former visits of the Society, thus rendering it 
serviceable for future reference. His discussion of the caves 
is a further contribution to the subject of terrestrial excava- 
tions which it is hoped will be extended by visits to other 
examples. A cordial vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Wiggins on the motion of Mr. Vincent, seconded by Mr. C. 
Wheeler, both of whom discussed the subject of the caves 
from their own experiences. Mr. Wiggins acknowledged the 
compliment, and the members and friends returned home. 


Chislehurst. 
Ceosel or ceosl as a prefix occurs in many English place- 


_ names, as in Chislet, Chesil Beach, and Chesilton, near Wey- 


mouth, Chessel Village and the Chessel Downs in the Isle of 


_ Wight, and all these places are characteristically pebbly or 


stony. 

Chislehurst was called by the Saxons Ciselhyrst. The 
name is derived from the AS. ceosil, a pebble, and hurst 
a wood, and very noticeable beds of water-worn pebbles 
may be observed in many parts of the neighbourhood. Hurst 
is a common ending to Kentish place-names, as in Penshurst, 
Hawkhurst, Staplehurst, Shadoxhurst, Barnethurst and many 
others, Hasted, writing in 1778, says that Chislehurst “is one 
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of the most pleasant and healthy villages among the many that 
lie within the environ of the metropolis, and has within its 
bounds.elegant villas with gardens and plantations beautifully 
disposed.. These are dispersed throughout the village and 
round the Common, and are in general inhabited by persons: 
of fortune and distinction.” 


St, Nicholas Church. 

Chislehurst is within the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the 
diocese of Rochester and deanery of Dartford. The church 
is dedicated, in honour of St.. Nicholas, possibly because. 
St. Nicholas was considered the protector of travellers from 


St. NicHOLas, CHISLEHURST—PORCH, 


thieves and violence, this part of the country being infested’ 
with footpads and highwaymen even down to the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. There are sixteen other churches in: 
the county dedicated to the same saint. 

The date of the foundation is uncertain, but we know there 
was a church here in the time of William Rufus, for in 1089 
Gundulf, Bishop of Rochester, gave the advowson of Chisle- 
hurst Church to the monks of the Priory of St. Andrew, at 
Rochester. 

Nothing now remains of the Early Norman church, and. 
only the font and the corbel in the wall of the Scadbury 
chapel are left of the Transition Norman time (1150 to: 
1189). From this time until the fifteenth century, when the: 
church was entirely rebuilt, nothing of importance is chronicled 
except the collation of the twenty-one rectors whose names 
are now suspended in the church, beginning with Adam de- 
Bromleigh, 1260, to Alan Porter, 1446. 

The rebuilding of the fifteenth century included the nave,. 
chancel, a north aisle, with the Scadbury chapel and the 
tower. The south aisle with its arches leading into the nave 
anew chancel are the work of the Rev. Canon Murray, 
in 1849. 

' The church is entered beneath a wooden porch built in 
1849; the doorway is old, about 1490. On the right of the 
door is a holy-water stoup of the same period. Both doorway 
and stoup were removed from a corresponding position in the 
south wall of the nave when the south aisle was added. 

The nave consists of five bays, the arcading on the north 
side being fifteenth-century work. The Perpendicular work on 
the north side consists of arches composed of two orders, each 
having the hollow moulding seen in the south door, but no- 
label moulding. They are supported by piers consisting of 
four circular clustered shafts ; each shaft has a circular neck- 
ing, with an octagonal bell-part above, the four bells being 
merged into one octagonal abacus of unequal sides, forming a 
capital characteristic of the Early Perpendicular period. 

The font consists of a square bowl of Purbeck marble, 
having on each side an arcade of shallow round-headed arches. 
It is supported by one large round shaft in the centre, with 
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four smaller.ones at the corners, which are detached. Three 
of them were renewed in 1849, together with the base. There 
is a font in Foots Cray Church similar in character. 

A recess in the north wall, dating from about 1460—now 
used as a credence table, but probably used as an Easter 
sepulchre before the Reformation—contains a very fine brass 
to Alan Porter, rector 1445 to 1482, to whom ‘is ascribed the 
rebuilding of the church. On the south wall, refixed, is the 
old piscina, also of Alan Porter’s time. . 

The Scadbury chapel is entered by a door formed of some 
of the centre panels of the oak screen (1460). The chapel is 
the property of the owner of Scadbury Manor. On the right 
of the window, which'for some reason is not quite centrally 
placed, was formerly a hagioscope.. One small splayed stone 
which remains is built up in the wall. On the left of the 
window is a Norman bracket. The tower is surmounted by a 
shingle spire, and was erected in 1858 to replace the old spire 
burnt the previous year. It contains eight bells cast by 
‘Warner. 

The principal monuments are in the north chapel to Sir 
Edmund Walsingham, died 1549, and Sir Thomas, died 1639, 
by whom it was erected in 1581. . It consists of an altar tomb 
with a canopy supported by Corinthian columns and decorated 
with gilt foliage. Mr. Webb says :—“The front of the altar 
tomb consists of two stones, each of which is divided into two 
carved panels, ornamented with a circle and rich tracery, and 
‘in the centre of each is foliage which has at some time been 
‘gilded, and is of the Decorated period (about 1350). It was 
‘evidently’ not made for this tomb, as it is too long, which has 
necessitated its ‘being let into the wall several inches. The 
paneliat the west.end of the tomb is totally different in design, 
‘andiis inthe Perpendicular style (about A.D. 1500). That the 
front and sides were not made for each other is evident from 
the want of a’ proper mason’s joint at the corner, and that 
neither front nor side have a proper base indicates that neither 
was made for this tomb. ‘The tablets which rest on the tomb 
are in a different style again ; they are placed between fluted 
Corinthian columns of the time of the Renaissance, made of 
stucco and painted in imitation of alabaster and other marble.” 
Above the tomb are suspended the helmet and sword of Sir 
Edmund Walsingham. He was present at the battle of 
Flodden Field (1513), where he was knighted ; present at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold (1520) and attended Henry VIII. at 
Gravelines at his meeting with Charles V. of Spain. The 
epitaph is as follows :— 


DO. is 
Erected to the memory of 

Str EpMonD WALSINGHAM. 
A knight some tyme of worthie fame 
Lyeth buryed under this stony tower, 
Sir Edmond Walsingham was his name, 
Lieutenant hee was of London Tower, 
Servinge therein twenty-two years space, 
Continually in his Prince’s good grace ; 
The oth of February, 1549, fully runne, 
The sowle from body. parted was, 
Leaving three daughters and one sonne, 
Marie, Allice, Ellinor, and Thomas, 
Which Thomas, now knight, this erected ye rather 
In memory of Sir Edmond, his father. 


The other monuments of interest are in the south aisle, 
Sir Philip» Warwick, died 1683. In the north aisle Thomas, 
first Viscount Sydney, died 1800, and other. members of the 
Sydney family ; the Betensons, and memorials of the ducal 
family of Ancaster. 

There is a monument to William Selwyn, Esq, died 1817 ; 
it is the work of Sir Francis Chantrey. The parish clerk, a 
local tailor, pointed out to Chantrey the omission of a button- 
hole in the coat on the left breast of the man’s figure. This 
intelligent observation so pleased Chantrey that he gave hima 
guinea. 

Near the church is a sunken circular pit about 5 feet in 
depth and 129 feet in diameter. The central portion is raised, 
so that an inner circle is formed about 96 feet in diameter, 
around which runs a broad circular margin, or walk, about 
12 feet wide, upon a slightly lower level. This pit, Canon 
Robertson says, was used within the memory of men then 
living (t880) as an arena for bouts of cudgelling and single- 
sticks in connection with an annual fair. Its original purpose, 
however, is said to have been that of a cock-pit, and it is 
probably one of the very few perfect examples still existing. 

Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, was born (1510) in this parish, 
mrobably at Scadbury. He was the father of the great Lord 
Bacon. 

Chislehurst Caves. 

The caves are entered by a gallery or tunnel, 150 feet long, 
ro or 12 feet high and 12 feet to 15 feet wide, narrowing to 
about 7 feet at the roof. This and the galleries so far explored 
are about 6 feet below the Thanet sand. Further on are pas- 


sages of like character; these again open into others, so 
numerous as to fairly amaze the visitor. Proceeding we pass 
through gallery after gallery of various sizes, some being only 
4 feet wide and 5 feet high, There is one gallery of this size 
63 feet long, with several sharp turns, which formerly ended in 
a chamber about 12 feet high and rofeet square. Theentrance 
was by a small hole at the ground level, and near it is a seat 
cut in an angle of the chalk. Mr. W. J. Nichols, of the British 
Association, seems to think that this was a hiding-place for 
treasure. He says :—‘‘The Druids and chief men of a tribe 
had, as is well known, considerable hoards of pure gold orna- 
ments, massive ‘breast-plate,’ ‘torquis’ and armillz, arms, 
jewels and gold coins of many nationalities, as well as of their 
own minting. What safer place could be found for valuables 
of this kind than such a chamber 1co feet below the surface of 
the woodland, guarded by men whose failure in their duty to 
the chief would ensure a speedy death?” 

Near the chamber, and near the bottom of a Dene hole 
shaft, and at the end of a short tunnel, is a well of excellent 
workmanship 3 feet 6 inches diameter ; its present depth is 
43 feet. Further on is noticed a streak of daylight ; this is the 
foot of a Dene hole shaft 85 feet deep ; this shaft is lined with 
brick and its mouth is in a garden of a house adjoining the 
Common. Near this shaft we come across one of the most 
remarkable sights these caves afford—a series of galleries with 
rectangular crossings, with many chambers of semicircular 
or apsidal form, numbering some thirty or more, some having 
“altar-tables’”? formed in the chalk within a point or two of 
true orientation. Mr. Nicholssays :—‘' This may be accidental, 
but the fact remains ; and the theory is supported by the dis- 
covery of an adjoining chamber, apparently intended for 
the officiating priest. There is an air of profound mystery 
pervading the place ; a hundred indications suggest that it was 
a subterranean ‘ Stonehenge,’ and one is struck with a sense of 
wonder, and even of awe, as the dim lamp-light reveals the 
extraordinary works which surround us.” 
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‘The workings explored up to the present extend for some — 


seven miles. 
about 50 degrees Fahrenheit throughout the year. 


The air is pure and dry, and the temperature is | 
There is-* 


every reason to think that there are other caves existing ~ 


beneath the ones at present known. 

- These Chislehurst caves, I think, were originally part of 
the series of ‘Dene holes which at one time reached from 
Dartford to Blackheath. They are now generally supposed to 


date back to about 400 B.C.; probably some of them are of © 
an earlier date. ~ Later these Chislehurst Dene holes seem to — 


have been connected together by driving galleries or tunnels 
through the chalk, very likely by the Romans, in order to more 
readily obtain chalk and flints for building ; remains of their 
works abound‘in the neighbourhood. In the Middle Ages they 
may-have been used for religious purposes and as hiding-places 
during the early days of the Reformation. In more modern 
times. chalk was procured from them for manure and many 
other purposes, and gun flints were also obtained. No doubt 
they were sometimes used to hide contraband by smugglers. 
Besides these uses, Mr. Geo. W. Miller, in a letter recently 


sent to one of the local papers, says that tallow candles were — 
made in them, owing to the even cool temperature being very — 


favourable for that work. 
holes the battle seems to rage as fiercely as ever. 
Spurrell, in ‘‘Archzeologia Cantiana ” (vol. 18, 1889), writes :-— 


Over the original use of Dene 


Mr. F.C. J. 


“Tam now in a position to speak with conviction ; they “are 


s2cret hiding-places ; they are hiding-places for grain.” 
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From a paper on the origin of Dene holes by Mr. A. R. 
Goddard, B.A., the following is quoted by Mr. W. J. Nichols :— 
‘“‘ What then were these great excavations, so carefully concealed 
in the midst of lone forests?” There is an _ interesting 
account in Victor Hugo’s “ Ninety Three” of the use made of 
very similar places in Brittany by the peasant armies during 
the war in La Vendée. He means the narrative to be 
historic, for he ends:—“In that war my father fought, 
and I can speak advisedly thereof.” He writes:—‘It is 
difficult to picture to one’s-self what these Breton forests 
really were. They were towns. Nothing could be more silent 
and more savage. There were wells round and narrow, masked 


by coverings of stones and branches ; the interior at first verti-- 


cal, then horizontal, spreading out underground like funnels, 
and ending in dark chambers. These excavations,” he states, 
“had been there from time immemorial” He continues :— 
“¢ One ofthe wildest glades of the wood of wisdom, perforated 
by galleries and cells, out of which came and went a mysterious 
society, was called ‘The Great City.’ The gloomy Breton 
forests were servants and accomplices of the rebellion. The 
subsoil of every forest was a sort of madrepore, pierced and 
traversed in all directions by a secret highway of mines, cells 
and galleries. Each of these blind cells could shelter five or 
six men. Usually the cover, made of moss and branches, was 
so artistically fashioned that, although impossible on the out- 
side to distinguish from the surrounding turf, it was very easy 
to open and close from the inside. In several of these forests 
and woods there were not only subterranean villages grouped 
about the burrows of the chief, but also actual hamlets of low 
huts hidden under the trees. These underground belligerents 
were kept perfectly informed of what was going on. Nothing 
could be more rapid, nothing more mysterious than the means 
of communication. Sometimes they raised the covers of their 
trenches and listened to hear if there was fighting in 
the distance.” Hespeaks of the ability of these ambushed 
men to spring up, as it were, under the feet of the armies 
sent against them ; and to show the numbers of the forces 
thus concealed, he continues :—‘“ There are in existence 
strange lists which enable one to understand the powerful 
organisation of that vast peasant rebellion. In Isle-et-Vilaine, 
in the forest of Pertre, not a human trace was to be found, 
yet there were collected 6,000 men under Focard. In the 
forest of Menlac, in Morbihan, not a soul was to be seen, yet 
it held 8,000 men. These hypocritical copses were filled with 
fighters, waiting in a sort of underground labyrinth. These 
descriptions of what actually occurred even in recent times are 
very suggestive. If such lairs were so used in the eighteenth 
century, why not in the first, and still more in primitive times 
before zero? ... Let us suppose that some raiding party 
lighted upon the mouth of one of the Dene holes and suspicious 
of its contents, what would happen? They might send downa 
man Ortwo to reconnoitre. If the pit were occupied the scouts 
would come totrouble. If it were unoccupied, they might prowl 
round the entire cavity and report it empty, without any idea 
that it formed one of the huge confederations. If, on the 
other hand, the raiders were nervous of exploring, they might 
try the effect of fire, or block up the shaft mouth, and then go 
on their way, complacently imagining that they had disposed 
of their subterranean prey. If the pit were occupied the 
victims of this grim practical joke, as. they smelt the smoke or 
saw their exit corked up would be aware that, at the end of 
one of the lobes of their lair there was only a thin division of 
chalk between them and safety, and that a few strokes of a pick 
would clear them a passage into another pit, with an inde- 
pendent exit shaft.” 

' My warmest thanks are due to Mr. Spiers for tne generous 
way he has come to my assistance, devoting much time, 
making many kind suggestions and lending me valuable 
books. Only those who have undertaken a ramble can fully 


_ appreciate what such kind assistance means. 


COOPER’S HILL COLLEGE. 


‘THE India Office announces that the Secretary of State of 


India in Council has now arrived at a decision as to the 
date of closing the Royal Indian Engineering College at 
Cooper’s Hill. The prospectus for 1904 states that the college 
wil] be permanently closed at the end of the session 1905-06, 
and that the entrance examination to be held in July of this 
year under the conditions explained in the prospectus will be 
the last. It also states that frora those passing the entrance 
examination twenty-five appointments will be made in the 
engineering branch of the Public Works Department, one 
appointment in the accounts branch of the department and two 
appointments in the telegraph department. Applications for 
admission to the entrance examination must be made in writing 
to the President of the College ona printed form to be obtained 
from the Secretary to the College on or before Friday, July 15. 
A further communication will be shortly made as to the future 
education of candidates for the Public Works and Telegraph 
Departments in India, eye te 
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SCULPTURE IN NEW YORK. 

CCORDING to the Pal/ Mall Gazette, Signor Biondi, the 

sculptor, is running full tilt against the whole race of 
American sculptors and painters. It is a pretty quarrel as it 
stands. The “Saturnalia” was not without honour in its own 
country, ‘and won such a reputation that the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York Central Park agreed to exhibit a’ 
copy of the bronze group for one year before it went to Chili, 
which has purchased it. When it arrived the trustees, or some 
of them, decided, out of respect to ideas of public morality, 
that it would hardly do for exhibition, and the work of art has 
been languishing in the obscurity of the museum’s cellars. 
Its creator, Biondi, hearing of this, came to express his 
indignation, and has begun a lawsuit against the museum 
trustees for breach of contract, declaring that his professional 
reputation has suffered by the slight put upon his sculpture and 
by the implication involved. — 

In the chief Italian newspaper of New York—which, by the 
way, commemorates in the same issue its tenth anniversary, a 
testimony to the growing numbers and influence of the Italian 
population of New York—Signor Biondi pours out the vials of 
his wrath without stint, and in a sweeping condemnation 
declares art in America to be ruled bya trust as sordid as 
those which control the sale of oil, meat, sugar and steel. If 
the ideal type of artist is a rarity in Europe, he is not to be 
found at all in America, says the irate sculptor. With few 
exceptions, the American sculptors and painters are builders 
of statues and walls, canvas-daubers, house-builders, architects, 
and all of them business men and nothing but business men. 
“It is hard to find in Europe,” is his dictum, ‘“ modern monu- 
ments so vulgar, awkward and insignificant, void of meaning 
or virtuosity, and badly copied as those encumbering the 
squares and parks of American cities. With the exception of 
some bronzes by Augustus St. Gaudens, MacMonnies, F. Edwin 
Elwell, and of a tew small works which I have seen in Boston, 
Washington, Philadelphia and New York, they are ice-cold, 
affected, clumsy, dead ; they smell business thousands of miles 
away.” 

This tirade is aimed chiefly at the National Sculpture 
Society, which more than a year and a half ago passed a 
resolution to the effect that the “‘ Saturnalia,” the question of its 
exhibition having then come up, was not only not good art, but 
was objectionable in subject and treatment. Signor Biondi 
asserts that, on the contrary, the bronze group, in portraying 
the decadence of the Romans under the last emperors, conveys 
a moral lesson to the people of to-day; and asks how 
MacMonnies’s “ Bacchante,” which was rejected by the Boston 
Puritans, ever came to be admitted within the portals of the 
Metropolitan Museum if his “ Saturnalia” is excluded. 

The Italian sculptor, however, to a certain extent has been 
avenged, Nemesis has overtaken the National Sculpture 
Society in a schism which has rent it in twain, and a group of 
dissentients, of whom Mr. Partridge and Mr. Borghem are the 
most prominent, have set up a new organisation, in which 
laymen are to havea less powerful voice than in the older body. 
It remains to be seen whether the rivalry that must ensue 
from this split will result in the enhancement of American 
sculpture, which, despite Signor Biondi’s ban, never gave a 
fairer promise of vigorous growth than to-day. But the 
sectional character of American art is its greatest drawback, 
and it is a pity that the sculptors have followed in the track 
of the painters, and show a tendency to form them- 
selves into small coteries. The great want is a national 
centre where the strong national impulse towards sculpture 
could have its mainspring. The efforts of the sculptors are 
too sporadic to be effective. In the New York studios, never- 
theless, the zeal of the student sculptors is finding ample means 
of expression and expansion. The actual achievements of the 
younger school of American sculptors are rapidly assuming 
important proportions. Such men as MacNeil, Perry, Borghem, 
the foremost representatives of Western virility and nature 
worship, are all comparatively young, and children of European 
artists who have but recently settled in America are beginuing 
to swell the ranks sensibly. Signor Biondi’s hasty and angry 
survey probably blinded him to the merits of the sculpture that 
is being placed on New York’s finest buildings and of the 
bronzework to be seen on some church doors and elsewhere. 
This decorative work, however, if he scorns it, can hardly as 
yet be ascribed to native talent, inasmuch as Philip Marteny 1s 
an Alsatian, Karl Bilter and Isidore Konti are Viennese, and 
J. Massey Rhind, who, like these and other Europeans, Danes 
and Italians, has for several years been settled in New York 
and engaged in beautifying the city, is a Scotsman hailing from 
Edinburgh. 


Nene eel 


A Statue of Apollo of colossal size and_almost intact was 
discovered last week on the site of the Roman theatre at 
Carthage, a building which is frequently referred to by 
Tertullian and St. Augustine. Apuleius, the philosopher, used 


to declaim in the theatre. 
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RESISTANCE OF MATERIALS AT BALTIMORE. 
FNS the instance of the Insurance Engineering Experiment 

Station, Boston, the following report on the resistance of 
materials in the fire at Baltimore was prepared by Professor 
E. C. Norton :— : “A 

I visited Baltimore five days after the beginning of the fire 
and spent three days in looking over the field in a general 
way, interviewing eye-witnesses, and making a rather limited 
examination of the ruins largely from the streets. Ten days 
later I made a second visit of four days, spending the time 
almost wholly in studying the condition of the so-called fire- 
proof buildings, examining them all except the Hera/d building. 
The details of the fire and the general description of the 
condition of the district after the fire have been so thoroughly 
published as to call for no further repetition here, and it is my 
purpose to call attention only to the more technical lessons to 
be learned from this conflagration. 

A study of the conditions prevailing in the portions of 
Baltimore which were recently destroyed by fire and of the 
structures in this district after the fire leads to two general 
lines of suggestion for future safety of similar districts in cities 
now built or to be built. 

The first thought that occurs to one in looking over the 
situation is the similarity of conditions prevailing in almost all 
large cities in the matter of lack of preventive measures in 
retarding fire spread from building to building, the lack of pro- 
tection against exposure hazard. The second thought brought 
home by the towering remains of the tall steel-frame buildings 
is the failure of the word “ fireproof” to give any proof of its 
right to exist as applied to such buildings. 

The danger of spread of fire through the whole of such a 
district needed no new emphasis. Boston, Chicago, Paterson 
and other cities had shown that none of the preventive 
measures in use in such cities would avail against a fire started 
during a gale of wind ina district composed largely of build- 
ings of inferior construction. What happened in Baltimore is 
likely to happen in New York or Boston, if once a fire gets well 
under way. The danger is not so great, perhaps, in some other 
cities as it was in Baltimore, but its presence must be ad- 
mitted. 

The measures to be adopted to prevent the possible con- 
flagration spread in cities have been enumerated by abler pens 
than mine, but I will venture upon a few suggestions :—First, 
remove from these crowded cities the greatest cause of quick 
spread of fire in the shape of explosive material. It has been 
said that explosions of chemicals occurred in the early part of 
this fire, but whether or not this was really the case or whether 
there was a series of so-called hot-air explosions from the pro- 
ducts of distillation, it seems clear that something in the 
nature of an explosion scattered the fire. 

As is well known, the products of distillation in a slow fire, 
_smouldering for some time before becoming rapid in its spread 
may, when mixed with air, become explosive. The opening of 
a door or breaking of a window may cause a draught that leads 
the flames toward the smoky mixture and starts the explosion, 
‘known to the firemen as a “hot-air” explosion. Sprinklers 
and ventilation and stops in vertical openings tend to minimise 
this danger. 

Stringent laws against storing explosive merchandise and 
care in installing ventilation systems, thermostat systems and 
sprinklers will tend to minimise the danger of early spread of 
fire by explosion. 

Unless violently scattered, as by an explosion, fire spreads 
through such a district by the carrying of ‘sparks, by direct 
contact of flame and by radiation across open spaces. Pro- 
tection against all these dangers is to be sought by means of 
non-inflammable roof materials, shutters and wired glass, in 
metal or metal-covered frames for all openings and roof 
‘hydrants, 

Fire has apparently in this case found its way from building 
to building, through doors and windows and through roofs 
which offered but slight resistance. There were buildings in 
this district equipped with tinned and sheet-iron shutters, and 
some with other protective devices, but few or none withstood 
against the enormous volume of flame and hot gases coming 
from the majority of partially protected or unprotected risks. 
There is nothing new in this, but it is a condition so common 
and so dangerous as to bear repeated references. 

I am satisfied that with roof hydrants having a good supply 
of water and the universal use of wired-glass and tinned 
shutters and metal-covered sash in this district, the Baltimore 
fire of 1904 had been relatively a small conflagration. And, 
further, the systematic use of these three preventive appliances 
and sprinkler systems in other cities where they are not in 
use would greatly decrease the conflagration risk. 

The second and more interesting line of suggestion comes 
from a minute study of the condition of some seventeen so- 
called “fireproof” buildings in the burned district. Some of 
these are untouched. Some are ruined. Some are sadly 
damaged. Let us see why their conditions are so different and 
why some fared so badly. 


It is apparent at once that some of the buildings are intact 
in large part because of their having been less vigorously 
attacked by the fire than were the others, and for no other 
apparent reason. Bist 1 

These buildings being low, surrounded by taller neighbours, 
or situated on street corners, seem to have been actually - 
jumped over by the wave of combustion. There is ample 
evidence that the outside of these buildings did not rise in 
temperature to the igniting point of wood or paint. On some of 
them not even the skylights are broken, and an almost in- 
credibly small amount of damage was done to their exterior. — 
in most cases the buildings may be said to have been without 
a severe fire trial. : 

A second group of fire-resisting buildings includes those 
which have been well described by the word “ monumental.” 
The Court House and City Hall offer examples of this. type, 
being heavy stone buildings with comparatively few window- 
openings. Offering a small area for the entrance of fire and a 
non-inflammable exterior, these buildings withstood great heat, . 
with no damage except from the spalling of the stone and 
charring of window-frames. It should not be assumed, how- . 
ever, that the fire was driven toward these buildings with such 
fury as that which it expended on some of the steel-frame 
buildings, as accounts indicate that a change in the wind | 
diverted the fire from them at the most opportune time. On . 
the whole, these monumental buildings demonstrate the 
effectiveness of a minimum window area in reducing the danger 
of ignition rather than anything else. They further call atten- 
tion to the frailty of stone. The modern steel-frame construc- 
tion, popularly called “ fireproof,” was exemplified by some 
half-score of buildings in the edge and centre of the burned 
area. These buildings furnish material for much study, and 
from their defects as here demonstrated I have no doubt that . 
we may learn much that will go far to prevent even the partial 
destruction of such buildings built in the future. 

The general condition of the steelwork itself is apparently 
good, except ina fewinstances. Neither the fire, nor corrosion . 
preceding the fire, has sensibly affected it, if we may judge from 
its appearance. The “fireproof” buildings of steel-frame con- . 
struction show in general failures along the same lines | Where 
the walls are substantial and of good red brick, they stood the 
test fairly well. There was some spalling, and in some cases a - 
crumbling, but good red bricks seem to have lived up to their 
earlier reputation. Where brickwork of a lighter colour, orna- 
mented with terra-cotta, was used, considerably more damage 
was noticeable, especially after the slight snow storms of the 
week following the fire. Stone trimmings, almost universal on 
the lower fronts, demonstrated the unfitness of that material 
beyond all question. Granite, marble, sandstone and lime- 
stone all fared about alike, even when, as near as can be ascer- 
tained, very little or no water was thrown upon it. In general, . 
all outside wall material suffered, but brick much less than the 
rest. 

It has already been said that the steel frames themselves 
appeared in good condition.. Exceptions to this may be found . 
in the Equitable Building and in the upper storeys of some of 
the others. None of these frames, however, collapsed, and 
none are likely to do so, though some posts and beams were , 
bent or crushed, and some will need to be replaced in nearly 
every one of the steel-frame buildings. The light steel frame | 
of the somewhat older Equitable Building is seriously injured 
and a considerable amount of reconstruction is needed here. , 
Posts are bent and sagged, and beams are badly deflected. It 
is probable that this light frame was subjected to a great strain 
from the falling of the safes after the plank top floor burned 
through, the arches of terra-cotta not being strong enough to 
carry their weight. awe 

The steel frames will need careful examination to note pos- 
sible distortion or weakening. In general the frames are not 
injured by more than Io per cent., and in some cases by a 
much less amount, though in the Equitable building the loss to 
the steel would seem to be between 50 and 75 per cent., or even 
more. : 

The posts and beams in about all these buildings were 
covered either with terra-cotta or with ‘‘lime-teil,” a material 
whose composition appears to be in the nature of a plaster and — 
cinder mixture. Generally the covering served its protective 
purpose well, but was itself destroyed or badly damaged. A | 
very large percentage of the terra-cotta and lime-teil block , 
must be replaced, and it is the general-—almost universal— 
condition that the beam covering of the flanges is gone. The 
loss of terra-cotta beam and post coverings was at least 75 per 
cent. 

The partitions of terra-cotta and lime-teil are very Jargely 
destroyed, and the unfitness of these materials for this pur- 
pose seems clear. Many partitions have fallen, and more are ~ 
in such condition that they must be replaced Much of the 
lime-teil is softened and the terra-cotta is cracked or broken, 
and the bond between blocks is loosened. If metal lath par- 
titions were in existence to any great extent they failed as well, 
for few were in evidence in good order. 5; 
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The floor arches of many different spans and of different 


‘details of construction, but in the main of terra-cotta or lime- 


teil, show much the same sort of distress as the partitions. The 
bond between the tiles is broken, quite generally, and the tiles 
themselves are cracked and broken in great numbers The 
lower face or soffit of the tiles has split off,over large areas, 
and 50 per cent. or 60 per cent. of the terra-cotta floor con- 
struction will, I fear, need to be replaced or reinforced. 

_ Where concrete floor arches and concrete-steel construc- 
tion received the full force of the fire it appears to have stood 
well, distinctly better than the terra-cotta. 

The reasons I believe are these: First—Because the con- 
crete and steel expand at sensibly the same rate, and hence 
when heated do not subject one another to stress, but terra- 
cotta usually expands about twice as fast with increase in 
temperature as steel, and hence the partitions and floor arches 
soon become too large to be contained by the steel members 
which under ordinary temperature properly enclose them. 
Under this condition the partition ‘must buckle and the 
segmental arches must lift and break the bonds, crushing at 
the same time the lower surface member of the tiles. Espe- 
cially in the Calvert Building I found evidence which leads me 
te believe that not an excessive temperature, but the differen- 
tial expansion, under a moderate high temperature, of the 
terra-cotta of the top and bottom members of the enclosing 
steel, is responsible for the general failure of the terra-cotta 
partitions, beam-covering and floor arches. Secondly, Mr. 
Gray suggests that there is a similar unequal expansion of the 
top and bottom faces of the separate tiles, which causes the 
lower faces to expand and shear off. Evidences of this were 
found everywhere. ee 

Further examination of the expansion phenomena points to 
them as the main source of distress to the whole beam and 
post covering, floor, arches and partitions. Most of the fallen 
terra-cotta partitions and the floor bricks were still hard and 
had a clear ring when struck, though cracked and broken. 
There was no evidence of any such temperature as that at 
which the terra-cotta had been baked originally, and the 
material of the blocks could not have been altered chemically. 
It will be readily understood that the thin-walled hollow tiles 
would become heated upon one side much more quickly than 
would the equivalent area of a solid partition of brick or 
concrete. Terra-cotta, cinder concrete and stone concrete all 
have about the same heat-absorbing power, or specific heat, 
and hence the heavier and more solid the partition or floor ; in 
other words, the more material there is in it the slower will be 
its rise in temperature and its subsequent expansion. 

I question whether any floor containing so little material 


on its outer faces as did these hollow blocks could remain: 


‘sufficiently cool in this fire to avoid serious injury from 
expansion. : 

The minor details of the structure and finish fared badly. 
Wood is not in evidence except in secluded corners. Marble, 
slate, plaster and, in fact, all similar surfacing material suffered 
to the point of destruction. The cast-iron stair frames and 
rails stood remarkably well in most instances. 

The building of United States Fidelity and Guarantee 
Company is an interesting example of reinforced concrete in 
the district. As near as I could ascertain it was subjected to 
a severe fire, and I found evidence of temperatures up to the 
softening point of cast-iron. The condition of the lower part 
of the structure and apparently of the whole structure showed 
the great fire-resisting powers of this type of building. _ It is of 
especial interest in that the experiment station made a pre- 
liminary test on an arch of this same type and of almost this 
exact thickness and span and weight of metal, which failed 
‘because of the slender 6-inch posts, and not through the failure 
of the floor, at the end of three hours and forty minutes’ expo- 
sure to a 1,700 to 2,000 degs. Fahr. fire. 

Further, in the International Trust Company Building a 
small paper room having a Hennebique floor and ceiling, was 
so intensely heated that at the end of three days the lumps of 
cast-iron which had earlier been a copying-press and an 
embossing stamp were still red hot, and yet neither floor nor 
ceiling show signs of distress. This is the more remarkable 
‘in that the walls of thé adjoining building fell through the 
skylight upon the Hennebique floor. There were in the Com- 
mercial and Farmers’ National Bank of Commerce concrete 
‘floors which stood the fire test well. . , 

The general condition of the fireproof building is such as 
to indicate to my mind the unfitness of terra-cotta for beam 
and post covering and floor Construction as here used when com- 
pared with concrete or brickwork. Second, there is no evidence 
that the tall steel building was subjected to an unusually severe 
test. While it must be admitted that not enough concrete 
received the full effect of the fire to make the test a perfectly 


--complete one, when I add to this the experience of several 


years in examining the action of fire upon concrete, I am con- 
~vinced that had the floors of the Continental Trust or the 
Calvert Building been’of anyone of the better class of concrete 
types and had the beams and posts been encased in 4-inch 


coatings of sound concrete, then renewal would have required 
little but plastering. * ; 

_ Little difference in the action of the fire on stone concrete 
and cinder concrete could be noted, and as I have earlier 
pointed out, the burning of the bits of coal in poor cinder 
concrete is often balanced by the splitting of the stones in 
the stone concrete. I never have been able to see that in 
the long run either stood fire better or worse than the other. 
However, owing to its density, the stone concrete takes longer 
to heat through. When brick or terra-cotta are heated: no 
chemical action occurs, but when concrete is carried up to 
about 1,009 degs. Fahr. its surface becomes decomposed, 
dehydration occurs and water is driven off. This process 
takes a relatively great amount of heat. It would take about 
as much heat to drive the water out of this outer quarter-inch 
of the concrete partition as it would to raise that quarter-inch 
to 1,000 degs. Fahr. Now a second action begins. After 
dehydration the concrete is much improved as a non- 
conductor, and yet through this layer of non-conducting - 
material must pass all the heat to dehydrate and raise the 
temperature of the layers below, a process which cannot pro- 
ceed with great speed ; 

Much has been said about the uncertainty of concrete. 
The value of concrete in theory is often admitted by those who 
consider it unwise to use it because of the difficulty of getting 
the materials properly proportioned, mixed and placed in 
position. I have never been able to see the force of this. It 
is quite as easy to lay sound concrete as it is to put somewhat 
irregular and confessedly brittle blocks of terra-cotta into place 
with proper bonding. The main difference seems to be that 
poor concrete reveals its weakness when it falls on “ pulling 
the centres,” while terra-cotta is likely to be strong enough to 
hold itself in position even when it can do little more. Further, 
a prolonged search revealed only occasional evidence of tem- 
peratures as high as 2,4co degs. Fahr., and no instance 
could be found of real fusion of terra-cotta or brick in them. 
Occasional evidences of temperature of 2,200 degs. Fahr. 
were found, but in general there was ample evidence that 
the temperature of the fire im these buildings had never in 
most places risen above 1,700 degs Fahr. This is likely ’ 
to happen in almost any office building where little care is 
taken as to the nature of its contents, and must be provided for 
if these buildings are to be proof against the combustion of 
their own contents, 

It seems apparent that with care steel-frame buildings can 
be so constructed as to stand the destruction of their contents 
without injury to the steel, and probably without danger to the 
protecting material or floor arches; that, with shntters and 
wired glass, the burning of more combustible neighbours may 
be expected to cause little permanent injury to the structure 
proper, and that a district composed wholly of such buildings 
would be reasonably immune from danger of conflagration. 


THE FORMATION OF LONDON SUBURBS. 


Leese proper—the county of London—increases at the 
rate of over 300,000 persons every decade, in other 
words, says the Zzmes, the capital adds to her children a 
population nearly equal to that of the largest town in the 
Dominion of Canada. But land within the county is now for 
the most part occupied, and the growth of London is forced 
outwards on all sides. Greater London—roughly, the area 
within fifteen miles of Charing Cross—increased by 900,000 
souls between 1891 and 1901 ; thus the increase in the ring of 
suburbs outside the county was just double that of the county. 
Since the last census the growth has probably been still more 
rapid, for the number of new houses built within the last three 
or four years has largely exceeded any previous average. A 
visit to any of the outer suburbs will disclose streets barely 
formed and rows of houses barely finished, and statistics of 
the builders’ activity confirm the impression thus produced. 
The question, then, of the mode in which London is to 
grow is not a trivial one. It is a question affecting, in the 
first place, the large’ population which is added to the capital 
every year; and, in the second place, ‘the millions already ' 
inhabiting the Metropolis. For, obviously, you cannot provide 
habitations. for nearly 100,000 beings every year without 
making changes which will in some respects and in varying 
degrees alter the conditions of life of every one living in 
London. The meadows and woods on the outskirts disappear, 
and in more central districts buildings are planted thicker and 
rise higher. Some consequences of the process are inevitable. 
It-is impossible to have town and country in the same place. 
The character of the air must be affected by the vast concourss 
of human beings ; rural sights and sounds cannot be preserved 
intact. But other consequences do not seem to be in the order 
ot nature. It is not necessary that the heart of a town should 
be overcrowded and insanitary ; it is not necessary that the 
outskirts should be ugly and depressing. Something has been 
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done tc prevent the evils of bad drainage and bad water: 
overcrowding is recognised as a disease to be combated, but 
no attempt has yet been made to regulate, in the interests of 
all classes, the formation and development of the suburbs. 

Formerly, indeed, the manner of suburban extension seemed 
to affect mainly the middle classes, classes supposed to be able 
to take care of themselves. But this is no longer the case. 
The habit of living at a distance from the scene of work has 
spread from the merchant and the clerk to the artisan, and one 
has only to observe the substitution of small houses for large 
in the older suburbs and the streets of cottages in new ex- 
tensions to realise that the suburb is now mainly the residence 
of the family of small means—say, from too/. to. 300/. per 
annum. The man of comfortable income no longer cares: for 
suburban life ; a small flat within a cab-drive of Charing Cross 
and a cottage some 20 to 40 miles out take the place of the 
spacious villa with its 4 or 5 acres at Clapham or Wimbledon. 
And not only is the suburb becoming from natural causes the 
residence of the clerk and the thriving artisan; experiments 
are on foot to attract thither those for whom Parliament has 
authorised local authorities to provide dwellings. The London 
County Council has launched two considerable housing schemes 
in the suburbs, one on the south, another on the north of the 
Metropolis; and Mr. Charles Booth has declared that 
the remedy for congested districts is to be found in cheap 
means of transit to the fringe of London. In point of fact 
economic laws are working for the peopling of the suburbs. 
Land in the centre of a town tends to become too valuable to 
be let for residence at small rents under satisfactory conditions. 
What has happened in the City is an indication of the drift of 
things elsewhere. The City is wholly given up to offices and 
shops ; no one can afford to live there. Elsewhere commercial 
premises succeed to places of abode; stacks of flats are sub- 
stituted for smaller houses. A ground landlord waits for his 
leases to fall in to clear away a colony of humble dwellings and 
to build for the requirements of the well-to-do. On the other 
hand, railways, tramways, omnibuses—all means of cheap 
transit—multiply and increase exceedingly, and it becomes 
every day more easy to cover a considerable distance in a short 
time at small expense. No doubt much may be done to replace 
slums in central London by sanitary dwellings for the working 
classes, but every success of this kind means provision for 
fewer residents than before, and the surplus drifts away to the 
suburbs. The suburbs become more and more the abode of 
working London. 

There is, indeed, one project which, if successful, might 
arrest the growth of the suburbs and.eventually the growth of 
London altogether. The garden city movement aims at 
planting manufactories in the country and grouping around 
the factory the cottages of the workmen, the houses of the 
managers and employers, and the farms and gardens which 
~ are to supply the community with food and_ means of recrea- 
tion. The idea is a fine one, and when one thinks of the 
villages of the Jura and of the Forét d’Arques, near Dieppe, in 
both places given up to the making of clocks and watches, not 
to speak of such recent experiments as Port Sunlight and 
Mr. Cadbury’s colony, there seems to be no reason why the 
idea should not be realised. But it will be a long time before 
garden cities, however successfui, make any impression on the 
growth of London; in the meantime London will continue to 
spread over fields and woods and country villages. The 
formation of suburbs which may be not only healthy but 
sightly, which may give their inhabitants some refreshment on 
their escape from their work in town, some suggestion of the 
sights and sounds of nature, is therefore a question of the first 
importance. i ' 

The actual process of suburb-forming at the present day is 
but too apparent. The speculative builder descends upon 
green fields, cuts straight roads through them, and plants. as 
many houses on a given space. as he thinks he can let. 
Formerly detached or semi-detached villas with small gardens 
were his staple in trade. But the day for these seems to have 
gone by. Only in more favoured spots. are they to be found ; 
elsewhere rows of small houses, either one-storeyed cottages 
or buildings let in two flats, the upper storey having a separate 
entrance, take their place.. A tenement of this kind is said to 
let at about 20/. to 25/. a year, and there is a certain neatness 
about its external appointments when new. But the effect of 
street after street of such houses with an admixture of second- 
rate shops, lumber-yards and public-houses is very dreary. 
Practically the town is reproduced in its least interesting or 
stimulating form ...The stir and bustle, the lights and excite- 
ment of London are gone; but they are not replaced by the 
repose of green grass and waving trees, and bright flowers 
and wide spaces.. To land the artisan or the clerk in such sur- 
roundings after a hard day’s work scarcely repays him for the 
journey from town; to surround London with acres of such 
streets is to produce'a district of appalling monotony, ugliness 
and dulness. And every’ suburban extension makes existing 
suburbs less desirable. Fifty years ago Brixton and’ Clapham 
were on the edge of the country ; a walk would take one into 


lanes ana meadows. Now London stretches’ to Croydon. It 
is no longer possible to escape from the dull suburb into 
unspoiled country. It is the more necessary, if possible, to 
redeem the suburb from meanness and squalor. mes 

‘The task is no doubt a difficult one. So long as the exten 
sion of London is left to the unchecked operation of the'desire 
to make the greatest possible number of sovereigns out of 
every acre of suburban land, so long one may expect to see a 
dreary waste of houses on every side. The hope lies in two 
directions. A judicious levy from the landowner about to 
convert his fields into building land, the proceeds to be applied 
in providing open spaces and generally in preserving the 
amenities of a district, is probably the only radical and 
universally applicable means of securing sightly suburbs. Such 
a tax would, however, meet with much opposition, though it 
has high economic authority. It is one form of the taxation 
of ground values. Apart from some such measure, one must 
look to large landowners to take an enlightened view of their 
duties, and with the aid of \the local authorities to set them- 
selves to develop a building estate in such fashion that it may 
be a pleasant place of resort for all classes. Why should not a 
wealthy man, still more a wealthy public body, deliberately regu-» 
late and cultivate a London suburb, as the Duke of Devonshire 
has regulated and cultivated Eastbourne? But the aim must 
be to create not merely a suburb for the pleasure of 
the well-to-do, but a suburb where rich and poor alike 
may have agreeable surroundings; otherwise side by side 
with the smart /axdourg will be a repetition of the old slum. 
Local: authorities have been empowered by Parliament to 
employ the credit of the rates in housing the working classes, 
and the landowner bringing his estate into the market might 
sometimes obtain the co-operation of the municipal body in 
the creation of a new quarter of residence for all classes. In 
such a quarter there should be wide roads lined with trees, a 
sufficiency of public open spaces in the form not merely of 
recreation grounds where games can be played, but also of 
agreeable gardens; if possible, there should be private gardens 
attached to cottages as well as to larger houses ; and there 
should be a hall suitable for public meetings, public entertain- | 
ments and social gatherings. In short, the characteristics of 
the well-managed country town rather than of the mere appen- 
dage to London should be aimed at. Some immediate loss of 
income might perhaps be entailed by such a development of 
an estate. But against this may be set the probability of main- 
taining the attractions of the neighbourhood and averting that 
steady degradation which is the common fate of London 
suburbs. . iy ; 

It seems likely that an opportunity will shortly be given to 
redeem one of London’s suburbs from the dulness and dreari- 
ness usually awaiting extensions. of the capital. The tube 
railway from Charing Cross to Hampstead and beyond will: 
bring the green meadows of Hendon, hitherto separated from 
London by the sharp hill which.is crowned by the heath, into 
the building market with a rush. Thetrustees of Eton College, 
the owners of an estate actually touching the heath and in size 
approximating to St. John’s Wood, have, we understand, - 
expressed their willingness to consider the interests of London 
in the treatment of their land. If the offers: made by the 
trustees are accepted eighty acres will become an open space 
in the hands of the London County Council, an open space 
urgently needed to relieve Hampstead Heath from the pressure 
on its resources which will arise from the existence of the tube 
railway with stations on its confines. The rest will be devoted 
to building, but to building regulated by a quasi-public body, 
and conducted, not primarily with a view to profit, but to the 
preservation of the amenities of the district and to the formation 
of a community on lines such as we have endeavoured to 
indicate. » It is premature to discuss details, but all must wish 
well to an experiment in suburb-making. which, if issuing in a 
practicable scheme, will set a bright example to other districts 
and break the wall of monotonous ugliness which threatens to 
surround the Metropolis. 


§ 7 ihe : 

THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 
N Tuesday the annual meeting of the Hellenic Society 
was’ held.'. Sir Richard Jebb, M.P., presided. The 
report of Council for the session 1903-04 stated that the 
progress of the Society during the past year had been good in 
all: departments, though not specially eventful. It had been 
decided to build. a new library, to bear the late Mr. Penrose’s. 
name, for the school at Athens, and the work was now in 
progress. The Council had been occupied with the arrange- 
ments for the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Society which was to take place on July 5. 
Only a few of the foreign honorary membets would be able to 
attend, but it was hoped* that the’-attendance of ordinary 
members would be sufficient''to ‘mafk: the importance of the 
occasion. The Council decided, in connection with the cele- 
bration, to raise the ‘number of 'foreigti: honorary members to ’ 
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forty, which would henceforth be regarded as the limit, and 
the following had been appointed to make up the number :— 
Professor Maxime Collignon, Professor Hermann Diels, 
Professor Theodor Gomperz, Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, 
Professor W. W. Goodwin, Dr. F. Imhoof-Blumer, Professor 
Georg Loeschcke, Signor Paolo Orsi, M. Georges Perrot, Pro- 
fessor Karl Robert, M. Valerios Stais, M. Ch. Tsountas, 
M. Henri Weil, Professor John Williams White, Professor T. D. 
Seymour. The Council had decided to nominate Mr. Baker- 
Penoyre as secretary to the Society at a salary of 80/. a year, in 
addition to the 60/7 a year which he was. already receiving as 
librarian. In order to meet the additional charge upon the 
Society’s resources, it was proposed that as from January 1, 
1905, the entrance fee should be raised from one guinea to 
two guineas. The cash account showed that the ordinary 
receipts during the year were 1,350/., against 1,079/. during the 
financial year 1902-03. The ordinary expenditure for the year, 
including grants, amounted to 1,217/. The usual grants of 
too/, and of 25/. had been made respectively to the British 
schools at Athens and Rome, and 1o0/, to the Cretan Explora- 
tion Fund. One hundred and forty-one works (157 volumes) 
had been added to the library. A small selection of the photo- 
graphic material now available for members would be on view 
at the anniversary meeting of next week. During the past 
year eighty-eight new members had been elected, while forty- 
six had been lost by death or resignation. The present 
number of members was 862, and there were 152 subscribing 
libraries. The President, in moving the adoption of the 
report, paid a tribute to the memory of those who had died 
during the year, especially mentioning Dr.A.S, Murray. The 
motion was seconded by Professor George Ramsay and unani- 
mously passed. 

The inaugural meeting of the Hellenic Society was held at 
Freemasons’ Tavern on June 16, 1879, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Charles) Newton in the chair. The Council have decided 
to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of this occasion by a 
special meeting to be held in the rooms of the Society of 
Antiquaries at Burlington House on Tuesaay, July 5, at 3 P.M. 
The president of the Society, Sir Richard Jebb, will deliver an 
address, and among other speakers will be Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson, K.C.B., as representing the British Museum, Mr. 
Gennadius, one of the original founders of the Society, 
Professor Percy Gardner, the first editor of the /ournal of 
Flellenic Studies, and Professor B. L. Gildersleeve, of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, and Professor John Willianis 
White, of Harvard, two of the Society’s honorary members. 
It had been hoped that some of the distinguished continental 
scholars who are honorary members of the Society might also 
be present, but unfortunately they were all prevented either by 
official engagements or by ill-health. The letters of congratu- 
lation, however, which most of them have addressed to the 
Council on the occasion of the anniversary, afford welcome 
evidence of the high esteem in which the Society is held 
throughout the Jearned world. A short sketch of the history 
of the Society during its first quarter of a century has been 
prepared by the hon. secretary, Mr. George Macmillan. 


A VANISHED BORDER TOWN. 


alee no part of Scotland, says the Scotsman, have the cen- 

turies in their flight brought greater changes than to the 
Border counties. Mouldering fortress and ruined abbey testify 
that; while the martial activities of the nation were largely 
centred within their limits, it was also their privilege to keep 
the lamp of learning burning, more or less fitfully, at a time 
when other districts were sunk in comparative darkness. For 
many years the tide of national bustle and activity has found 
for itself other channels, but thcugh now playing rather a 
secondary part in the great drama of life, the old-time import- 
ance of the Border renders it pre-eminently a country of 
glamour and romance, Of the associations that belong to this 
historic district there are none more interesting than those that 
cluster round the small peninsula formed by the junction of 
the Teviot with the Tweed. Here there stood for upwards of 
three centuries a flourishing town, of which no trace now 
remains save the ruins of an ancient castle. Roxburgh, as 
this thriving community was termed, attained its palmy days 
in the reign of David I. In the eyes of that saintly prince 
there was no more desirable residence than the fortress to 
which the early Saxons of Northumbria had given the name of 
Marchmound. Here a great ecclesiastical council, to which 
the bishops of Scotland were convened for the purpose of 
meeting with the Pope’s legate, Cardinal Johannes Cremensis, 
was held the year after his accession, and here he planned 
the great religious edifices that are now the pride of the 
Border. In the town that rose round the castle walls, and 
which the Royal munificence doubtless helped to foster, there 
were established courts of justice, a mint, and (what was 
ouite a unique institution for the twelfth century) a grammar 


commerce may be better gauged from the fact that it was 
represented in that earliest of burghal institutions, the Court of 
the Four Burghs. The other towns which came under the 
jurisdiction of this “Court” were Edinburgh, Berwick and 
Stirling. In it we see the embryonic stage of the annual Con- 
vention of the Royal and Free Eurghs of Scotland, and there 
can be no doubt that the four burghs in whose interests it was 
formed were then the principal towns in the kingdom. What 
might have been the future of Roxburgh had the fates proved 
propitious it is impossible to tell. For rather more than a 
century it continued to be a favourite resort of the Scottish 
kings. In its castle Alexander II, was married and Alex- 
ander III. was born. But the untimely death of the latter 
prince plunged his country into a struggle with the sister king- 
dom that made the Border a scene of strife and conflict. for 
nearly 400 years. And Roxburgh, constantly exposed to the 
ravages of war, was destined to disappear before the dawn of a 
new era. 

Towards the close of 1297 it was burned by the followers of 
Wallace, who took possession of the castle. But the defeat of 
that patriot at Falkirk in the summer of the following year gave 
a temporary blow to the cause of Scottish freedom, and Rox- 
burgh and other important Border strongholds were once more 
claimed by the enemy. During the time of Bruce, the task of 
reducing the English fortresses in the forests of Jedburgh and 
Selkirk devolved upon the “ Good” Sir James Douglas, who 
entered on the work with an enthusism and energy worthy of 
his great name. Recognising that the situation of Roxburgh 
rendered it almost impregnable. this doughty warrior had re- 
course to a clever stratagem, which won for him the castle on 
Fastern’s evening of the year rendered memorable by the battle 
of Bannockburn. In Scottish hands it remained until 1333, 
when Edward Balliol, that weak son of a weak father, handed 
it over to Edward III., as part payment of the support afforded 
him by English arms, But the national party were strong in 
the Borders, and in 1342, when Edward’s attention was 
occupied with France, Roxburgh was retaken by Sir Alexander 
Ramsay of Dalhousie. In recognition of his success, Ramsay 
was appointed Sheriff of Teviotdale—a preferment that ulti- 
mately proved his ruin, as it .excited the envy of William 
Douglas of Liddesdale, who was popularly known as the 
“ Flower of Chivalry.” With a disregard for the claims of 
humanity and justice that grossly. belied his appellation, 
Douglas seized the Sheriff while he was performing his 


official duties at Hawick, and carrying him to the strong- 
hold of Hermitage, secured him in a vault. Accord- 
ing to tradition, some grain that sifted through the 


floor of a store-room placed above his dungeon supported the 
life of the wretched captive for seventeen days, when he died 
of starvation. The fact that the perpetrator of this detestable 
crime was rewarded by the office which he had coveted throws 
an interesting light on the tribute paid to law and order in 
fourteenth-century Scotland. Four years after Ramsay’s 
success the English won the decisive battle of Neville’s Cross, 
and Roxburgh, with the other strongholds in Tweeddale, once 
more passed into their hands. Early in 1356 Edward III. 
visited the town and obtained a disgraceful surrender of the 
rights and privileges of Scotland from his creature, Balliol. 
According to one old chronicler the would-be monarch ex- 


‘pressed himself in the following words :—“Oh, king! most 


powerful of princes, who art, as I know, more excellent than 


any other man of the time, to thee I yield wholly, once for all, 
and without reserve, my cause and every right which I possess, 


or shall} come to possess in the kingdom of Scotland. This I 
do in order that you may avenge me of my enemies, to wit, the 
Scottish nation, a people most unjust, who have cast me out 
from reigning over them.” ‘Then, taking up the crown and a 
handful of earth and stones, he added, “All these I give you in 
token of your investiture. Act but manfully and be strong, 
and to conquer, to be yours for ever, the kingdom which was 
once my due.” ee ih 

Fortunately for the fame of Scotland, this ignominious spirit 
was not that of the great mass of the nation, and early in the 
reign of Robert II. Roxburgh was the scene of an incident 
which shows how easy it was to inflame the passions of the 
inhabitants of either side of the Border. A servant of George, 
Earl of March, was slain in the market-place of the town 
during one of the great annual fairs. To the Earl’s appeals 
against this outrage the English wardens of the marches 
turned a deafear. Such scant courtesy was not to be brooked 
by the fiery Scot, and on the advent of the next fair he sur- 
rounded the town, seized the goods and made so much havoc 
with the sword that it is said not a single Englishman escaped. 
This was the signal for a general appeal to arms, and shortly 
afterwards Sir Henry Percy, one of the English wardens, 
marched as far as Duns, wasting and burning all the country 
between that town and the Tweed. The peace that followed 
only lasted a few years, and in 1377 the Scots in their efforts 


to re-establish the old boundaries between the two countries, 


succeeded in burning Roxburgh. Eight. years later, Jean de 


school. The importance of Roxburgh as a‘centre of trade‘and ° Vienne, Admiral of France, joined with the Scottish nobles in 
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an effort to seize the castle. The attempt failed through dis- 
putes between the allied forces, and the French returned to 
their native country filled with resentment against their former 
friends. Early in the reign of James I, Douglas of Drum- 
anrig burned the town, but did not consider his followers 
numerous enough to effect the reduction of the castle. A few 
years later, the Scottish monarch in person attempted to re- 
cover the stronghold. For this undertaking a great army was 
assembled, but the siege only lasted a fortnight. Several 
historians attribute this apparent irresolution on the part of one 
of the ablest of the Stewart kings to the discovery of a plot 
against his life. 

But the most memorable of the sieges to which Roxburgh 
Castle was subjected occurred in the reign of the succeeding 
monarch, James II. On this occasion, the besieging army 
received a picturesque addition by the arrival of the Earl of 
Ross with a large number of followers, arrayed in primitive 
Highland fashion, who expressed a desire, in amends for past 
offences, to march a mile ahead of the rest of the king’s forces, 
in order that they might have the first brush with the enemy. 
It lends further interest to this undertaking that the fighting 
was of a transitional character, inasmuch as cannon and 
artillery had not yet completely supplanted bows and arrows as 
weapons of warfare. The melancholy sequel is well known. 
On Sunday, August 3, 1462, the royal general was superintend- 
ing the firing of a cannon known as the “: Lion,” when the great 
gun burst and killed him on the spot.. The consternation that 
this catastrophe occasioned among the troops was ably counter- 
acted by the heroism of the widowed queen, Mary of Gueldres, 
who, disguising her own grief, appeared in the camp and urged 
the nobles to redouble their efforts to reduce the fortress. So 
contagious was this example of enthusiasm that after having 
been in the hands of the English for rather more than a 
hundred years, Roxburgh Castle once more yielded to a 
Scottish army. Recognising what a dangerous possession 
it was in the hands of their old enemy, the victors forthwith 
proceeded to raze it to the ground, A similar fate befell the 
town, which from this time forward ceased to figure in the 
annals of Scottish story. About a hundred years later the 
Duke of Somerset, when returning from the battle of Pinkie- 
cleuch, partially restored the castle ; but happier days, when 
the need for such a base would no longer exist, were even 
then at hand, and the fortress never recovered its old-time im- 
portance. To-day the ruins form a striking comment on the 
instability of all things human. Of the town an interesting 
relic survives in the shape of an annual fair, which dates back 
to the time of William the Lion. St. James’s Fair, as this most 
popular of Border gatherings is called, is now identified with 
the neigbouring town of Kelso ; but there is a peculiar fitness 
in its site being that of the older burgh. In the observance 
there is much that is reminiscent of other times, for modern 
life has not completely robbed Border customs of the quaint 
and the picturesque. But throughout the rest of the year the 
fields on which a Medizval town stood are deserted and 
forsaken. Well has Leyden expressed the thoughts suggested 
by a contemplation of the scene :— 


Roxburgh ! how fallen since first, in Gothic pride, 
Thy frowning battlements the war defied, 

Called the bold chief to grace thy blazoned halls, 
And bade the rivers gird thy solid walls ! 

Fallen are thy towers, and where the palace stood 
In gloomy grandeur waves yon hanging wood ; 
Crushed are thy halls, save where the peasant sees 
One moss-clad ruin rise between the trees— 

The still-green trees, whose mournful branches wave 
In solemn cadence o’er the hapless brave. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES’ OF 
IRELAND. 


HE cruise of the Royal Society of Antiquaries commenced 

in Belfast on the 21st ult., and extended over nine days, 
ending at Kingstown. On Tuesday the course lay along the pic- 
turesque cliffs of the Antrim coast to Rathlin Island, where the 
steamship Magic anchored in Church Bay. Leaving Rathlin, 
the ship steamed close to the Giant’s Causeway, affording a 
magnificent sea view of the headlands. Pleaskin, Carrickaride 
and Dunluce Castle came into view at short range. The sea 
at Portrush became lively, and continued so until Inishowen 
Head was passed and the shelter of Lough Swilly was reached, 
where the (/agzc anchored for the night opposite Buncrana. On 
Wednesday the route lay to Tory Island, after which the island 
of Inismurray was visited, and the numerous antiquities therein 
examined with great interest. The bold and picturesque headlands 
of Mayo were passed, and the course lay by Eagle Island 
along the west coast of Erris and into Blacksod Bay, where the 
anchor was cast. Next morning the shrine of St. Derville was 
visited, and the remains of the little church, said by Petrie to 
date from the eighth century, were examined with interest, and 


satisfaction was expressed at the manner in which it is pre- 
served. On leaving, the cliff scenery of Achill was enjoyed and 
the night was spent in Killery Bay. On Friday the, cruise was 
continued and North Aran island visited. The Seven 
Churches, Dun Conaght and afterwards Dun Angus were 
visited. In the evening the party landed at Kilronan and 
visited Manister Keiran, an early monastic settlement, and 
other objects of interest to antiquarians. On Saturday morning 
the 17a; zc steamed out of Killeany Bay for Inishmaan, where 
the party landed and examined with great interest the massive 
stone fort of Dun Cinchobar, the greatest of all these erections,, 
which has been described by O’ Donovan as the oldest example 
of a barbaric fortress in Western Europe. O’Brien’s Castle 
was visited, from which a splendid view of the three islands: 
and the coasts of Clare and Galway was obtained. The 
church of St. Coemhan, half buried in the sands, was examined, 
and reminded one of the little church of St Kieran at Perran- 
zabuloe, similarly covered by the shifting sands at Perran Porth 
on the Cornish coast. In the evening the JZagic reached the 
roadstead in Galway Bay, from which in a steam launch towing 
the large lifeboats of the ship the party visited the City of the. 
Tribes, where‘they bought many souvenirs of their visit. The 
weather proved most favourable, and enabled the members to 
explore the numerous antiquities of the Western coast, and to 
enjoy the delightful coast scenery, which, unfortunately, is only 
known to afew. This is the fourth cruise of the Society, and 
the most successful one. The originators and conductors of 
this excursion have reason to be satisfied with the appreciation 
shown of their endeavours to facilitate vis'ts to these remote: 
places. 


GENERAL. 


The Rothschild Family have been in communication with 
the French Minister of Commerce in connection with a scheme 
by which they propose to devote the sum of. 400,000/. to the 
building of cheap homes for working men in Paris and to the 
general improvement of the condition of the working classes. 
Any income from rent will be devoted to institutions or 
schemes contributing to the welfare of the workers, such as 
restaurants, cheap baths, furnished rooms for the unmarried, 
&c. Part of the money will be devoted to the acquisition of — 
public sites and insanitary houses in Paris itself as well as in. 
the environs. 

Mr. W. B. Bryan (chief engineer to the East London 
Waterworks Company) has been appointed chief engineer to the 
Metropolitan Water Board. Mr. Bryan will receive a salary 
of 2,500/. per annum, and in addition such further sum in lieu 
of pension during his term of service as would with the 2,500/, 
make an annual sum payable to him of 3,750/. He will not be 
permitted to take any private practice or other paid employ- 
ment. 

Mr. R. Knill, freeman architect of Bolton and Man- 
chester, died on June 23. 

The Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers recently re-elected Mr, Francis J. C. May, the 
borough engineer and surveyor of Brighton, a member of the 
Council. Mr. May is the first Past President to whom this 
honour has been accorded since the Association was founded 
over 30 years ago. In addition, Mr. May is amember of the 
Board of Examiners. ; 

A Paper was read at last week’s meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries which was prepared by Mr. St. John Hope and 
Professor Lethaby.. It described the sculpture on the west 
front of, Wells Cathedral. It was explained that the figures 
were coloured and gilded, and an attempt was made at their 
identification. 

The Architects’ Registration Bill is believed to be 
among the “innocents” that will be slaughtered owing to the 
present condition of business in the House of Commons. 

The London County Council will obtain tenders from. 
selected firms for the erection of the superstructure of the 
Long Grove Asylum on the Horton estate at Epsom. The 
estimated cost of the asylum is 570,000/, 

. The International Congress of Art History will be held 

in Strasburg on September 22, 23 and 24. The preceding 
meetings were in Vienna, Nuremberg, Cologne, Buda-Pesth,. 
Amsterdam, Lubeck and Innsbruck. 
_ Princess Henry of Battenberg will privately inaugurate 
the annual exhibition of the Beni Hasan. Excavations Com- 
mittee at. the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Burlington 
House, on Thursday next. a“ ia 

Mr. James Bower, borough surveyor to the Corporation 
of Gateshead, died on Monday. Mr. Bower was: born in 
London and educated at King’s College... He served under 
Sir John Rennie, and became chief assistant at King’s Cross 
to Mr. Brydone, engineer to the Great Northern Railway 
Company. . Mr. Bower was the oldest borough surveyor in the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. Henry Tanner, principal architect of the Office of 
Works, is to receive the honour of knighthood. 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Heporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


4n view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Gorrespondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


&,* As creat disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Butldings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


Bury St. EDMUNDS.—July 2.—Designs are invited for 
calterations to the shire hall, Bury St. Edmunds. Premiums of 
450/., 307. and 20/. are offered for the three best sets of designs. 
Mr. A, Ainsworth Hunt, county architect, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


ROUMANIA.—Aug. 25 —The Roumanian Minister of Public 
Worship and Education invites designs for the construction of 
-a cathedral at Galatz. Prizes of 160/, 120/. and 60/, are offered 
for the three best designs. Particulars will be supplied on 
application to the “ Ministére des Cultes et de I’Instruction 
Publique,” Bucharest. 

WALES —July 30.—Designs are invited for a public library 
to be erected in the borough of Aberystwyth at a cost not 
exceeding £3,002. Premiums of £30 and £15 respectively are 
offered. Mr. A. J. Hughes, town clerk, Aberystwyth. 

WHITEHAVEN.—Aug. 15.—The Corporation invite com- 
petitive designs for public library buildings, the cost not to 
exceed 4,000/. The author of the design placed first will be 
employed as architect for the library. Second and third pre- 
miums of 30/. and 2o0/. respectively are offered. Mr. Thomas 
Brown, town clerk, Town Hall, Whitehaven. 


VEN 


SUCCESSFUL 


TILATION 


IS ASSURED 


WITH THE STURTEVANT SYSTEM. 
STURTEVANT ENGINEERING GO., LTD. 147 QUEEN VicTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For the whole of the work required 
in additions to St. James’s branch school, Union Road, Hurst, 
viz. new classroom andcloak-room. Messrs. Thos. George & 
Son, architects, Stamford Street, Warrington Street, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

BATLEY.—July 4.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, plas- 
terer, ironfounder, concreter and blue slater’s work in erection 
of extensions to clothing factory at tram terminus, Batley. 
Mr. B. Watson, architect and surveyor, Station Road, Batley. 


BIRDWELL.—July 2.—For the erection of a dwelling-house 
at Birdwell, Yorks. Mr. A. Whitaker, architect, Worsborough/ 
Bridge. 

BIRKDALE.—July 11.—For the erection of a new Congrega- 
tional church at Birkdale, Southport, at the corner of Trafalgar 
and Grosvenor roads. Messrs. H. & W. Wade, 27 Birley 
Street, Blackpool. 

BIRMINGHAM.—July 6.—For the widening of the Aston 
Road bridge. Mr. J. Price, city engineer and surveyor, Council 
House, Birmingham. 

BIRMINGHAM.—For the reconstruction of Friday Bridge. 
Mr. John Price, city engineer and surveyor, Council House, 
Birmingham. 

BLACKWoon.—July 4.—For the erection of a chapel at 
Blackwood, Mon. Mr. R.L. Roberts, architect, Abercarn. 


BoGNOR.—July 2.—For the erection of a pair of police 
cottages at Bognor. Mr. W. McIntosh, county surveyor, 22 
Worthing Roac, Horsham. 


BOURNE.—July 4.—For the erection of the Light Dragon 
inn, Bourne, Lincs. Mr. F. G. Shilcock, architect, Bourne. 


BRADFORD —July 6.—For the erection of the following :— 
(1) Crematorium, Scholemoor cemetery; (2) disinfecting 
station, Canal Road. Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, architect, 
Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—July 4.—For the erection and alterations of 
shops at Church Bank. Mr. J. H. Dixon, architect, 90 Heap 
Lane, Bradford. 

BRIDGEND.—July 16.—For the proposed-reconstruction of 
market buildings, Bridgend, Glamorgan. Messrs. Henry 
Martin & Son, architects, 26 Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


CARDIFF.—July 15.—For the restoration of premises, 
Wharf Street, Cardiff. Messrs. Robert & Sidney Williams, 
architects, Wharton Street, Cardiff. 

CARK-IN-CARTMEL.—July 8.—For the erection of a dwelling- 
house at Cark-in-Cartmel, Lancs ; also for alterations to Brook 
Cottage adjoining. Messrs. Sames & Henshaw, architects, 
Oxford Chambers, Abbey Road, Barrow. 


CHELMSFORD.—July 21.—For carrying-out certain im- 
provements at the shire hall and the erection of a police 
station, &c.,in New Street, Chelmsford. Mr. F. H. Whitmore, 
architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 


CLITHEROE.—July 5.—For the whole or separate branches 
of works (including furniture) required in the erection of a 
free library at Clitheroe, Lancs, for the Corporation. Messrs. 
S. Butterworth & Duncan, F.R. and B.R., Rochdale. 

COLCHESTER.—July 5.—For alterations and additions to 
the Elmstead Church schools. Mr. J. W. Start, architect and 
surveyor, Colchester. 

CORNW+LL.—July 5 —Forx the erection of two houses to be 
built at Connor Downs. Mr. Andrewartha, Upton Farm, 
Connor Downs. 

COVENTRY.—July 12.—For alterations to the Meriden 
Union workhouse. Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, architect, 
Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 

DARLINGTON.—-July 2.—For additions to the fever hospital. 
Mr. George Winter, borough surveyor, Town Hall. 
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DEVON.—July 9.—For the erection of farm buildings on 
Poiston Parks, in the parish of Aveton Gifford, Devon. Mr. 
C. Cowles, Ayleston, Modbury. 

DORCHESTER.—July 6.—For reconstruction and additions 
to the Dorchester Wesleyan church and schools, Mr. W. E. 
Dibben, 40-Icen-way, Dorchester. 

DUNDEE.—July 4—For additions to tramway depot at 
Lochee Road. Mr. Wm. H. Blyth Martin, town clerk, City 
Chambers, Dundee. 

EDENKILLIE.—For alterations at Edenkillie parish church. 
Mr, John Wittet, architect, Elgin. 


EssEX.—July 5.—For the cleansing, painting, repairs and 
improvements to schools, and the erection of boundary wall to 
Church Road school, Leyton, to be executed during the 
summer. vacation. Mr. William Jacques, architect, 2 Fen 
Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 

GAINSBOROUGH.—July 4.—For the erection of a public 
library at Gainsborough. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, archi- 
tects, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—July 5.—For the reconstruction of 
the offices at the St. George’s infant school, St. Peter’s Plain. 
Mr. Je Wm. Cockrill, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Great 
Yarmouth, 

HALIFAX.—July 16.—For the erection of shop and show- 
rooms at the junction of King Cross Street and West Parade, 
Halifax. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, &c., 
Lord Street Chambers. 

HANTS.—July 9.—For the work of small additions and 
drainage at Hythe police station. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county 
surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


HarLow.—July 2,—For building brick abutments, making- 
up roadway, fencing, &c., at the Ford, Harlow, in the county 
of Essex. Mr. Percy J. Sheldon, chief surveyor, Chelmsford. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—July 4.—For the various works required 
in the erection of a residence at the Knoll, Shepley. Mr. 
E. W. Lockwood, architect, Huddersfield. 


IRELAND.—July 2—For the. erection. of a caretaker’s 
cottage, &c., in the new cemetery at Merrymeeting. Mr. 
Francis W. MacPhail, clerk to the Burial Board, Wicklow. 

IRELAND.—July 4 —For the erection of new reading-room 
and hall. Mr. Samuel F. Hynes, architect, 21 South Mall, 
Cork. 


IRELAND.—July 5.—For the erection of an additional 
council-chamber and certain other works at the Court House, 
Cork. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 28 South Mall, 
Cork. 

KENDAL.—July 9.—For pulling-down and rebuilding the 
bridge spanning the stream near Underbarrow school. Mr. 
G. B. Atkinson, Jasmine Cottage, Milnthorpe. 

KIDDERMINSTER.—For the erection and completion of the 
proposed new Wesleyan church, Kidderminster. Mr. James 
W. Thompson, architect, 63 Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES.—July 14.—For an addition to 
the electric works building. Mr. Harold A, Wimser, town 
clerk, Kingston-upon-Thames. 

LANCASTER.—July 6—For the erection. of) an_ isolation 
hospital, &c., to be erected at Lancaster. Messrs. Willink & 
Thicknesse, architects, 14 Castle Street, Liverpool. 

LEEDS.—July 6.—¥or alterations and additions to residence 
in The. Drive, Roundhay. Mr. W. H. Beevers, architect, 
26 Bond Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—July 8.—For the erection of a workmen’s mess- 
room and conveniences at the waterworks depot, Manor Road, 
Leeds. City Engineer’s Office, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—July 8.—-For the following works to be executed 
at the Chapel Allerton recreation ground—ladies’ and gentle- 
men’s conveniences, boundary wall, wrought-iron. railings. 
City Engineer’s Office, Leeds. 

LONDON.—July 6.—For supply and erection of construc- 
tional steelwork and buildings for St. Marylebone Borough 
Council generating station in Richmond Street, Maida Vale, 
W. ; also for steam generating plant, steam turbines, electrical 
plant and cables, Quantities and specifications, so far as they 
relate to the constructional steelwork, steam and electrical 
generating plant and cables, can be seen by appointment. 
Mr. Arthur Wright, consulting engineer, 30 Moorgate Street, 
es 

LONDON.—July 6 —For the erection of two covered shelters 
at the Lambeth infirmary, Brook Street, S.E, Mr. W,. 
Thurnall, clerk. 

LONDON.—july 8,—For the erection of a new sorting office, 
Winchmore Hill, N. Mr. J. Wager, His Majesty’s Office of 
Works, &c. 

LoNpDoN.—July 11.—For alterations and additions to the 
Town Hall, Rosebery Avenue. Mr. George Whitehead 


LINCRUSTA-W ALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATION. 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Yalne. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


& HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. 
CF M E©ID 6 The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and 
. of highest quality, BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 
FREDK. WALTON & GO. Ltm., Sole MManufaciurers and Batentees, 
Telegrams, 4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. Rt eR 


* Lincrusta-Walton, London.”’ 


ECLIPSE ROOF~-~GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


HOT WATER & STEAM HEATING 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. 


W. J. BURROUGHES & SONS, 


143 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC. 


Telephone 8160 Bank. Telegraph, “ILLAPSE, LONDON.” 
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Preston, town clerk, Finsbury Town Hall, Rosebery Avenue, | for new magnetic observatory, Eskdalemuir. Mr. W. T. 
E.C. Oldrive, architect, at H.M. Office of Works, 3 Parliament 


LoutTH.—July 4.—For the erection and completion of a 
new board-room and offices at the Louth workhouse, Mr. 
Ernest C. Bentley, architect, 20 Corn Market, Louth. 

MANCHESTER.—July 11.—For the erection of a new school, 
Henshaw Street, Stretford, for the education committee. Mr. 
E, Woodhouse, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

MIDDLE RASEN.—July 15.—For additions to the elementary 
school at Middle Rasen, near Market Rasen (Lincs). Messrs. 
Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

MORTLAKE.—July 12.—For the erection of porter’s lodge, 
discharge block, &c., at the Barnes Urban District Council 
‘hospital in South Worple Way, Mortlake. Mr. G. Bruce 
Tomes, surveyor, Council Offices, High Street, Mortlake.} 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE —July 8.—For the erection of ten 
two-roomed cottages at West Allotment, Backworth. Mr. T. 
Tulip, Whinney Hill, Choppington. 

NORFOLK.——July 15.—For the erection of new coastguard 
‘buildings at Weybourne, consisting of officer’s house, four men’s 
houses, outbuildings, watch-room and boundary walls. Director 
of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, 
‘London, W.C. 


NORTHUMBERLAND.—July 5.—For the erection of a cor- 
rugated iron cottage at the smail-pox hospital site, Throckley. 
Mr. Thomas Gregory, surveyor, Council Office, Newburn, 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—July 6.—For the erection of a 
dwelling-house (stone), Acklington Road, Amble. Mr. Wm. 
Burton, 69 Queen Street, Amble. 

PENZANCE.—July 9.—For the erection of two shops, &c., 
in Market Jew Street, Penzance. Mr. Joseph Denley. 

PORTLAND.—July 12.—For alterations and additions at 
the Grove inn, Portland. Mr. S. Jackson, M.S.A., architect 
and surveyor, Bridge Chambers, Weymouth. 

RIPON.—July 7.—For the erection of a new organ-chamber 
and vestry to St. John’s Church, Ripon. Mr. C, Hodgson 
Fowler, architect, The College, Durham. 


SCOTLAND.—July 4.—For the erection of a convenience at 
Kelvingrove Park. Mr. James G. Monro, town clerk, City 
Chambers, Glasgow. 


SCOTLAND.—July 5.—For the construction of approach 
road, foundations, drainage, water supply and boundary walls 


Square, Edinburgh. 

SCOTLAND.—July 5.—For the erection of dwellings at 
Lowwaters. Mr. Frank Southorn, 144 St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—July 6.—For the erection of buildings in High 
Street, Kirkcaldy. Mr. Williamson, 220 High Street, Kirk- 
caldy. 

SCOTLAND.—July 7.—For additions and alterations on 
dwelling-house, Lochend. Mr, George Gray, architect, 
Inverurie. 

SCOTLAND.—-July 7.—For additions and alterations to 
Glenburgie Distillery, Forres. Mr. Charles C, Doig, architect, 
Elgin. 

SCOTLAND.—July 7.-—For the severa] works required in 
construction of a public convenience in Mitchell Street, 
Glasgow. Office of Public Works, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane 
Street. 

SCOTLAND.—July 11.—For providing and erecting a corru- 
gated-iron building at French Street, Bridgeton. Mr. W. A. 
Chamen, 75 Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 

SHIPLEY.—July 2.—For alterations, additions and repairs 
to Durrants farmhouse, Shipley, Sussex. Mr. William Buck, 
architect, North Street, Horsham. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—July 9.—For alterations and redrainage 
at Bitterne police station. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, 
The Castle, Winchester. 

SWANSEA —For the erection of a house and shop at 
Morriston. Mr. F. Jeffreys, hairdresser, Cross, Morriston. 

THATCHAM.—July 7.—For building a police-station with 
one cell at Thatcham, Berks. Mr. Joseph Morris, county 
surveyor, Broadway Buildings, Reading. 

THIRSK.—July 15.—For the erection of a boiler-house, 
bath-room andwater-closets, and for heating, cooking, washing 
and laundry apparatuses at the Thirsk Union workhouse. 
Mr. Thomas Stokes, architect, Thirsk, 

THORNHILL.—July 5 —For the erection of six cottages in 
Edge Lane, Thornhill, Yorks. Mr. H. Brier, architect, Savile 
Town, near Dewsbury. 

TIPTON.—July 5.—For the interior renovation of several 
schools in the committee’s area. Mr. E. Richards, secretary, 
Education Offices, Owen Street, Tipton. 
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phe ‘ ~ “ 
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TIPTON —July 5.—For repairs to buildings, 


and other work at Bloomfield Council 
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playground 


school. Mr. Alfred 


Long, architect, 21 New Street, West Bromwich. 
WALES —July 2.—For reseating and other work at Llande- 


feilog C. M. chapel. Mr. D. Jones, Post 
Kidwelly. 


Office, Llandefeilog, 


WALES.—July 4.—For the erection of a pair of semi- 


detached villas at The Walk, Merthyr. 


Mount Pleasant hotel, Dowlais. 


Mr. D. Thomas, 


WALES.—July 7 —For the erection of 30 (or more) cottages. 
Mr. W. Lavis, mechanical engineer, Maerdy Collieries. 


WALES.—July 9.—For the erection of 35 houses at Deri, 


near Bargoed. Messrs. J. Llewellyn Smi 
tects, Aberdare. 


WALES.—July 9.— For the 


Evans, auctioneer, Cardigan. 


extension, — 
renovation of St. Mary’s Parish Church, Cardigan. 


th & Davies, archi- 


alteration and 
Mr. John 


WALES.—July 9.—For the erection of a new house and 


shop at Blaenyffos. 
R.S.O. 


Mr. T. Luke, Post Office, Blaenyffos, 


WALES.—July 12.—For the erection of retort-house at the 


gas-works, Tirphill. 
veyor, Station Road, Bargoed. 


Mr. Geo. Kenshole, architect and sur- 


WALES.—July 15.—For the erection of thirty semi-detached 


houses at Graig-y-fedw, near Abertridwr. 
architect, Station Terrace, Caerphilly 


Mr. G. L. Watkins, 


WaTH.—July 2.—For proposed alterations and additions 
to the police-station and court-house at Wath, Melmerby, near 


Ripon. 
York. 


Mr. Walter H. Brierley, county architect, 13 Lendal, 


WEYMOUTH.—July 7.—For the erection of mess-room, 
bath-room and other work in connection therewith at the 
destructor and pumping works, Westham. Mr. W. Barlow 


Morgan, Market Street, Melcombe Regis. 


WHITCHURCH.—July 16.—For alterations and additions to 


the union. 


August 3. 
Macclesfield 

WIMBLEDON.—July 14.—For the 
materials required in erection of proposed 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.0., 
have REMOVED.to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Litnogiaphed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO ” PROCES» FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED ORAWINGS OR CHOTOGRAPUS 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithograpred and printed in colours. 
2+4OTO- LITHOGRAPHY 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope 


PHE Latest and most Complete Lists of Building Contracts 
open and the Lists of Tenders received aregiven week by 
week in the pages of this Journal. 

The Subscription, including postage is only 19/- per 
annuu., or 1(/- for six months; or you can order it from 
your newsagent for 4d. per week. 

Published EVERY FRIDAY by GILBERT Woop & Oo. 
Lrp., at the Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, 4.0 


PHOTO-COPIES 


WESTPROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper. 

LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBUN-LINES) ARE 

ACCEPT EDFOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTE,jD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 


Miss kL WEST & PARTNE ees Chambers, 


Mr. Walter Webb, architect, Whitchurch 


WILMSLOW.—July 6.—For the fitting-up of the twelfth 
annual show, Adlington Agricultural Society, at Wilmslow, on 
Mr. Jabez Wright, surveyor, 27 King Edward Street, 


following works and 


extension to boiler- 


QUANTITIES, &c, 


house at the electricity ‘works, Durnsford Road, Wimbledon,. 
for Wimbledon Urban District Council :—(Work No. 4) mason- 
work (materials and labour); (5) slaterwork (ditto); (7) car- 
penter and joinerwork (ditto) ; (9) constructional cast-iron- 
work, wrought-ironwork and steelwork (materials, labour and 
erection). Mr. C. H. Cooper, engineer and surveyor, Broadway 
Wimbledon. 

WINDSOR.—July 2.—For alterations and additions to the 
porter’s and cook’s rooms at the Windsor Union workhouse. 
Messrs. Edgington & Summerbell, architects, 7 Park Street, 
Windsor. 

WINDSOR —July 5.—For the erection of two cottages, lime 
and cement stores, &c., at the refuse destructor station site,. 
Dedworth Road, Clewer, near Windsor. Mr. E. A, Stickland, 
borough surveyor, Alma Road, Windsor. 

WINTERBOURNE EARLS.—For the erection of farm build- 
ings at Winterbourne Earls, near Salisbury. Mr. F. Bath, 
architect and surveyor, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. é 

YORKS.—July 4.—For the erection of two semi-detached 
villas at Menston. Mr. J. W.C. Atkinson, architect, 1 Ivegate, 
Bradford. 


Mr. W. CosBETT presided on the 27th ult. at a meeting 
of the Board of Management of the Manchester Royal 
Infirmary It was reported that the building committee, in 
accordance with instructions received from the Board, had 
examined the plans for the new infirmary at Stanley Grove 
with a view to some modification of them. They had invited 
the architects to submit any suggestions which would tend to 
reduce the cost of the buildings without affecting their accom- 
modation and efficiency. The architects had thereupon made 
certain suggestions to the committee, and these, after being 
carefully considered, had been approved and embodied in a. 
report, which was ordered to be submitted to the Board of 
Management. After the ordinary meeting of the Board a | 
special meeting was held in private to receive this report of the 
building committee Eventually the report was approved. It 
will be further considered during the week by the Medical. 
Board. The Board of Management have entered into a con- 
tract for the removal of the present buildings on the Stanley 
Grove site. It is stipulated that the work shall be carried out 
within four months’ time. xe 


LITHOGRAPHED 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 82 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No, 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.H. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “ Tribrach, London.” 


TT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 8LACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1882 Central, 


Catalogues on Application. 


WESTMINSTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


OATALOGUE SWNT FREE ON APPTAICATION, 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Water Coiours, Oi! Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencils, Orayons, Indian [nk, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tier, 
Dippers. Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Urawing Paper, Oanvus. Panels. &c,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description. 
GEYL'S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS 
soie agents for the Nnited Kingdom 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


w J. FURSE & CO 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHA®™ 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘' FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 
OR CLIN KE screened and graded 


to suit all purposes 
9 in Building Works or 
Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vang in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 


3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful. Tondon.” 


‘POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up tc 
73inches wide). 


/POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


ROBT: NICHOLL, 
153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON. 
Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST. 
Tel. No. $648 Central. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and | 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &c. 

lied. ‘Trial order solicited. 


NO 
PATENT 
EMPTYING 


To empty 
TWIN STOP-COCK. the pipe 
As used by War Office and down A 


London School Board. 


@ B 


GARRATT & CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, §.H. 
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TENDERS. 


ALCESTER. 


For painting parts of the workhouse. 
S. BLEANEY, Priory Street (accepted) . 


BARNET. 
For the erection of a post-office, for H.M. 


BARNSLEY—con/inued. 


For pulling-down old buildings and the erection of new busi- 


ness premises, 


Market Hill 


and Graham’s Orchard, 


Barnsley. Messrs. CRAWSHAW & WILKINSON, architects, 


: -£16 15 0 


Office of Works, &c. 


jJ.& C.D. 
J. Smith, Western Street, joiner. 


13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 


Accepted tenders. 
Potter, Caxton Street, mason. 


A ; 
Peeroson &'Co., i ora eam ant a M. Fleming, Eastgate, slater. 
By aherer LE ie me ere oe tome F, W. Rogers, Church Street, plumber. 
esamickia & Sons : ¥P4,3607.07 0 2 ee H. Goodyear, Sheffield Road, painter. 
General segs Ltd, ar4,299" 0} O 25 o o| For the erection of two houses and outbuildings in Main Road, 
J. Stewart . é wu 4,2101..027-0 Zo One Higham. Messrs. CRAWSHAW & WILKINSON, architects, 
S. Worboys : : sa 4y2tG, OO 38 Onno 13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 
Mallock & Parsons » 4,199 0 O 30707 0 Accepted tenders, 
Oak Building Co., Ltd. en 41054 On. 0 60 040 : ; : as 
ine. Townsend.. ‘ : 4,174 0 0 ahitONeG B. W. Swift, Cawthorne, near Barnsley, Yorks, joiner. 
Hockley & Co. . i ; 4,048 0 0 48.0.0 M. Fleming, Eastgate, slater. 
Ry Winlcins j : 4,040 0 O 29 10 0 B. S. Ledger, Staincross, plumber. 
Shronder-és Matthews ; . 3,986 2 0 25 0 0 C. Dryden, Doncaster Road, plasterer. 
ME Norden & Son. A . 3919 0 oO 23 00 Beaumont Bros., George Yard, painter, 
F. G. Minter : - : w53,0900. 07 © — 
C. Ansell . : ? ; 3,000, O. 50) 1G O BRENTFORD. 
W.H.Sharpe . . « «+ 3775 © © 55 10 ©O| For the erection and construction of an underground public 
Foster Bros. . , : 31737 9 O 42 0 0 convenience at Kew Bridge. Mr, NOWELL PARR, sura 
G. Wiggs. . : 3,724 0 O 51 0 O veyor. 
J. Shelbourne & Co. . . - 3,712 0 O 46.0 0 Doulton & Co. . . 2 : : 7 £4 106 oO GO 
Rowley Bros. . : : ou ROUSOe O10 Zi owe W. J. Renshaw j : 3 3,979 oro 
A. W. Nash eHaesemis SGc4or Or. One 55.02 OI) inch dc Con els eae; 9770 O 
P. Banyard . : . . 359% 10 0 57 10 0 Jennings, Ltd. . : 2 : ee °o oO 
F. & A. Willmott . 3411 0 GO 30 0 oO J. Ww Brooking ers PO 2 3,897 ° oO 
A Credit for old materials. G. H. Gibson f . i 3,859 0 oO 
BARNSLEY. ieee: = Sons A : : 3,800 0 oO 
For the erection of two houses, &c., Granville Street, Barnsley. pee Hoseeedl : , 3:77 i se 
Messrs. CRAWSHAW & WILKINSON, architects, 13 Regent F&H gh ices : : Lager nee 
Street, Barnsley. Wisdom Bros oa ae 5 3 
Accepted tenders. Chamberssurostemeetus sti fa ts: 3,685 10 9 
J. &C. D. Potter, Caxton Street, mason. A. & B. Hanson , : A : 3,681 Oo © 
Turton Bros , Pontefract Road, joiner. B. E. Nightingale. : : 3,659 0 O 
M. Fleming, Eastgate, slater. E. Wall : ‘ : : ‘ 3,630 Oo O 
F, W. Rogers, Church Street, plumber. W. J. Dickens . q A 5 35590 O O 
T. Lindley, Park Grove, plasterer. Dorey & Co. (accepted yi ‘ ; : 3,498 Oo oO 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone §& Mosaic, 
Roulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


The BRONZE MEDAL * inp SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


M ZOTIL 


THE MOST SANITARY, 
THE MOST econar vce 


WALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine. 


BRICHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE. 


The Best and Cheapest sme for Glazed Tiles, 


Wade In Engiand, with Engilsh Capital, by English 
Labour. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS— 


LONDON TABLET CO., sydenhan, S.E. 


Teleg., “ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 803 Sydenham. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


The Patent “ACME” CUBING-MOTION (Regd.) 


STONE-BREAKER 


Gives MAXIMUM OUTPUT at MINIMUM COST. 
GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


Engineers, LEICESTER. 
Also makers of FINE CRUSHING ROLLS. 
ES es a ee ee ee 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees, 


HEAD, WRICHTSON & CO., LTD., 
Have for SALE 
365 TONS OF IRON JOISTS 


14 x 6,8 x6 and 6 x 3. 
NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED. 


FIREPROOF 


FIXING BRICK 


FOR SECURING JOINERY. 
Avoid using Wood Blocks, Plugs, or Pads, which decay, 
F. MERRICK & SON, GLASTONBURY. 


Alita cele) 4 W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Treat 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


41 & 2 Castle St., Long Aere, London, W.C. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. | 


Price 23.—Office; Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, || 
Basements, Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, | 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET / 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, eeaGs 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


DOUBLE GRIP, 


SINGLE GRIP, 


WANNA 
UMMM 


Section > oF CriPa 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


or Grip. 


SECTION EIQ 


For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee— 


'CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 
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BECCLES. 


For the erection of outbuildings, infants’ 


rooms and cloak- 


For street works in Elmdale Road, Fishponds. 


BRISTOL. 
Mr. W. 


rooms at the Gillingham Hall. non-provided: schools, SAUNDERS, architect, Rupert Chambers, Quay Street, 
Beccles. Mr. ARTHUR PELLS, architect, Beccles. Bristol. Quantities by the surveyor. 
C. Kent . : p : £4100 0 WILKINS &.GOSLING, eee Road, Bristol 
FO Wii vost 6O2. Cae Ais wa 395.50. 10 (accepted ) - 0225 0 0 
CACY AS elie a Shee rye ce seen ae 389 13 ? BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
4 allen een, VA oe pe 5 | For the erection of a Wesleyan chapel, Horninglow. Mr. 
io Ma. z C. W. D. eg architect, ) Wedireal aay 
A. D. Boddy & Son . 3490/0 7.0 F, L Jones ‘ £2, 803 0 0 
J. GazE, Carlton Colville (accepted) 285 10°20 W. T. Lees 24g8. 0.0 
BROMLEY. J & T. W. Selby .. 24739 .@ 0 
For the erection of about 284 yards lineal of dwarf wall, gate Hammond Bros. 2,007 © oO 
and other piers, and fixing wrought-iron entrance-gates J. Harlow . 2,648 17 5 
and fence at the Bromley Hill ore Kent. H. Gough . : 2,580 0 O 
Foster Bros. 3 . £413 10 O T. Lowe & Sons 2,545 0 O 
S.W. Gibson . BOF aL ao G. Hodges 3 ‘ . 2541 7-0 
London and County Builders, Ltd. 385 Il 4 R. KERSHAW, Princess Street, Burton-on- 
J. Shelbourne & Co. 320 SOLED Trent (accepied ) 5 2,475 0 9 
1B i Woodhams . 295 Ty, 12 COLCHESTER 
Davis, Ball & Co. 256 4 3 F : ledini@lioinsae “Mslalion i th bess d 
J. Podger & Son . 2st 0 o| FO _ electric-lighting installation at the car depot an 
Ba ea 0 237.3 8) waapeuain & Co, High Road E d 
G. CHESSWAS, helewith (accepted ) 223 6 0 MaRSHALL & Co, High Road, Leytonstone, E. (accepted). 


For supplying wrought- iron entrance gates and bia 284 yards 
of wrought-i iron railings, with cast-iron pillars and acces- 


sories. 

Hart, Son, Peard & Co. 
Bostwick Company 

A. Richie & Co. . 

Alloa Iron Company. 

Jones & Co. 

Dudley Art Metal Company 
J. L. Woodhams. 

Salway Bros. 

Elgood Bros. |. .. 
W..A. Baker & Co. .. 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss 
Keeling, Teale & Co. . 

S. W. Gibson 

Hill & Smith 

Jones & Co. ‘ 
Raybould & Go, . 

W. MILLER & SONS (accepted) 


DUBLIN. 


For the erection of a caretaker’s cottage, &c., at Bluebell 


Graveyard. Mr. T, J. BYRNE, surveyor, 1 James’s Street, 

-519 WLP Dublin. 

+ ATS Geo G. P. Walsh ; 5 A : , : . £380 0 90 
346 16 oO G. Dixon ; ; ; . ; «Ley eas 
346 15 0 J. P. Macken 5 5 : : : Bone Be Oe 
338 18 oO T. Somers & Son : : : » B40 OFS 
BST eS SOCUARKE, 13 Upper “Clanbrassil Street 
333 .9 6 (accepted ) ; ; : 5 . 349 Io 0 
i Rot EARSDON. 
ae % 6 For taking-up and relaying about 308 yards of 9-inch sewer 
268 5 2 at Bates Cottages Myr. J. R, MACMILLEN, surveyor, 
264 IT 2 Council Office, Shiremoor. 

255 16: 0 J. Coxon & SON, Holywell (accepted) . ; £68 Io oO 
243 TS Oo EGREMONT. 

240 © o| For alterations in connection with the Castle Church, Egre- 
230 9 mont, Cumberland. Mr. Jas. COWAN, architect. 

Sea iat sd T. & W. Robinson, Market Place. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


pete STONE. 


THE HAM HILAL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


WILLESDEN 


FOR ALG CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market, 


“PAPER 


Used by Leading Architects. See nemt issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


GIBBS & CANNING, LT3.,, TAMWORTH. 


TERRA-COTTA: 


GLAZED BRICKS. 


ARCHITEC- 
TURAL 


SANITARY PIPES. 


For Index of Advertisers, 


IN ALL 
COLOURS. 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
3 CLEETHORPES. 


Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, 
FINIALS, ee oe VENTILATORS, 


Spécialitée—WINDOW HEADS. 


see page xX. 
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EPSOM GUILDFORD. 

For laying about 5,800 yards of 6-inch cast-iron water-main | For alterations and additions to the Holy Trinity and St 
in 12-feet lengths, and fixing of all necessary. valves, Mary’s National schools, Mr. W. G. LOWER, architect, 
hydrants, &e. 12A High Street, Guildford. 

Kavanagh & Co. . : P . : 4 44m I 3 Tribe & Robinson . : ‘ ‘ 7 . £2,490 0 Oo 
F. E. Applegate. kes : : 15355. 2 10 A. Johnson . . . ° . . of Bg2gt! Oy O 
M. Webb . : : : ‘ ‘ ~ 43497 0 Mitchell Bros. . ‘ : ; : nV 232h@k as O 

_ S. Gibbons F - : 5 ; : 202) 76 Higlett & Hammond : é : : - Igy OF.0 

Silvester, . : : 3 - ‘ = 1,095, 16°. 0 R. Wood . : : : . : 7 - 2,194 9 9 
A. E.B. Appleby . : 5 ; : aR 0) a Coa W. Smith & Sons. : ; 3 23347 4070 
Williams & Carnall . 2 : : ; sw EGGm, LO. °7 S. Euuis, Guildford (accepted) . ‘ ‘ a) 2,092);"0) Oo 
EK. West . ; : : ; - : se ByOS4> 13-2 HIGHGATE. 
J. W. Dean & Co. . : : . : - 1,004 I 3] Fortheerection of engineers residence at the Islington new 
W. Barrick. fy pe Dea aretne Sather CSA Ok’ G infirmary, Highgate Hill. Mr. WILLIAM SMITH, architect, 
Mavies, Balh& Co. 9. ee re 95H 5 OS 65 Chancery LS W.C. 
‘eek. Swart, ; 3 : : : 4 873°10 7 Spiers & Son. : ; : : » £696 (oe) 
G. S. Faulkner . . : . . . - 823 10 2 Sprosson & Babbs_. : ‘ 7 : 664 14 6 
H. Green . : 805 3 10 W. Goodman & Sons . ape ws ; ne) GAO eC 
CUNNINGHAM, Forbes & ete, Fleet, Hants F. W. Harris . ; : , ; » 32870 'S0 
(accepted) , : : : . : UME) 0 Johnson A 2 ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 598 10 © 
Thompson & Car. ; é ‘ ; é 75977 02.0 
J POE ORY, : R. Ceediman & Sons . ; ; : A . 596 16 Oo 

For the making-up of the following streets, viz. Hall Street, C. R. Price . 58010 0 
Woodside Avenue (portion of), Woodside Grange Road Neecs Nee ip Pe TS ni. Oy yas 360 0 0 
(portion of). Kerry & Hollid e é 560 0 0 

Grounds & Newton . : : : : £3778 1.6 Bae Baka, ; ; ; ; 540 0 0 

R, Ballard, Ltd. 2 ‘ f) C . 3,528 (ey Sao) Webber : : ; : : ; ; ; 539 0 O 

Reimtieeerce. Coy, 6h bes fe | ahh et ols) 3,5008 B10 Jackson a i ee. 333 15 0 

i en : ; 5 é ; ; j set SIS ORO Wiltamee.. ! ; : ; ; 526 5 
poe : : ge iLO nO eC LARKE & SONS Tenter Street, Moorg rate Street 

_ J. Jackson, Forest Gate, E, (accepted ) : 95, M9299 TDi: (accepted, subject to approval of L, e B:). . 499 0 0 

FOREST HILL. HUDDERSFIELD. 

For the erection of a detached house at Louther Hill, Brockley | For the erection of cloak-room, porch and other alterations, 
Park, Forest Hill? Mr. T. MERRISON .GARROOD, archi- including re-covering playgrounds with asphalte macadam 
tect. at Christchurch schools, Mold Green. Mr. E. W. LOock- 

A.J. Glock . : : : - : “£1 268 19 2 WOOD, architect, 37 Byram Arcade, Huddersfield. wise | 
Thomas & Son : : : : J 1,200 0 O Accepted tenders. 
Read & Wilkinson . , ee : «113200 * G} 9 North of England School sing; Co, hoe 
Rite a wk. ky -tt4a a partitions . ; 83.14 2 
Jones Bros. . f ; ; : we Tyroa;! ar oO D. Taylor & Sons, plumber : : P : ae TEL O 
J. Roberts : : : - : ; 900 0 O M. Brook, mason . < ; POM l2a O 
J. Bowen 7OGi a; (0% J: Blakely & Sons, carpenter and joiner : ah An, Car © 
A. W. JAGGERS, Bromley- by- Bow (accepted) . 700. Oo o* G. H. Day, plasterer . ‘ . ‘ «) Tos rgal 6 
* Without cellar. Pickles Bros., slater. : ; 2 : sp atO'S Gas O 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
t s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
a a a | Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, B.C. Telephone, 274 Holborn, * 
| ESS STS OS SE RG PS RE SAR sR AR RTE SO SS SS SS SR Ss SZ SSS SE SET I SAR SGI RESETS SSIS 
SE I WAIT YEE SITE MEDICINE 
Ni ENAMELLED CLAZED BRICKS, 
5 B Sah Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &e 


Boiler Seatings, and Covers 3, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 


La 1 J. STEVENS, Manager (20 years with Farrow & Jackson, Ltd.), Glue and Brindled ee Pisani: Building Bricks, 
J SS AK 1re ay 
Kl K a betas eaecatcaae Way HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


wa 


ANT KY 
JAN LINING 


=, 
PAV AVAVAW: 


Tima 


peat Mal TA kek dle ac SLi 


of every description. HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


WROUGHT IRON FITTINGS Ht gia 
For STRONG ROOMS and orrices. |GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


COMPARE OUR? PRIOES. LISTS. FREE. YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


ALFRED ROAD, SOUTH NORWOOD. CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS guis: sors, ssiexoe2-20008 


FOR 
Telegrams, ** Haywood, Moria.” 


eB A R | i WA L L S National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


WAREHOUSE S, &c. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


F. BRABY « CO. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, $.t, | LONDON. 


Double Sliding hocoee Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Rott «6 : ecru site LONDON—continued. 
r the erection of a church for the Methodist New Con- | For works in connection with the scheme of li i 
: , ght railways 
ee Ge B. R. IRVIN, architect, 58 Avenue Road, through the county of Middlesex, viz. for power ae 
W. Hall . generating station at Brimsdown, Ponder’s End, Middle- 
T. Harver. . . . . : : £1,321 4 2 sex, C. Ford, Willesden Junction, nearly £25,000; for 
7 Maughan . . . . . - 1,264 7 o car-sheds, sub-stations, offices, battery-rooms, &c., in the 
Ay meee San Son, ite oncTeoe a 1,247 2 parishes of Wood Green and Finchley, C. Ford, £30,000. 
cepted) . ; é ; ; . 3,238 1 0 For the construction of railways No. 16 and 17, including two 
Pyrite ee Bolan ; ; é 1,237 19 6 lines of double tracks with cross-overs and contingent 
J: Browell . ! : ; ; : 1,236 9 3 road works, &c, through the grounds of the Alexandra 
E. & A. Storey. ; : : ‘ dy tee > Palace, Hornsey and Wood Green. 
T. & J. White . : : : : ; i 1,133 8 8 C. ForpD, Willesden Junction (accepied ) . £21,351 0 O 
Note.—Without painting and glazing. For the erection of premises for the Kengsington Motor Com- 
ae Ltd, Avonmore Road, W. Mr. H. HARDWICKE 
ANGSTON, architect, 6 John Street, Bedford Row. 
a Sed EF ; Quantities by the architect. ; 
‘or eb re aerators and repairs at the fire-brigade central Leslie & Co. Ltd. . ; : 5 ; - £2,956 0 O 
ion, Finchley. Lole & Lightfoot . ; : > ; ; 
Marchant & Hirst ‘ ees : 3 . £339 0 0 J. Jarvis & Sons : A ‘ : 2336 ‘ ; 
W,Dent ork, ane, : A eed “oy, e208 00 J. Anley & Son. : : 5 a 2,790 rome) 
Je BJ. Claridge <.ced a.) Ue en ieee Uo "| ea Ron: ccavy aleen seer ane 2,735 9 0 
Thompson & Sons. ; : . 2 2350.40 H. Young. : Por ye re Bee , 2608 oo 
S. KinD, High Road, Leytonstone (accepted) . 225 © 0 G. Bollom <aerce a WM 
For street works in widening Great North Road, Hornsey and Mattock Bros. . : j : ; . + 24508 OAD 
Finchley, in connection with the Middlesex light railways. F. & H. F. Higgs. ; z d é “| 57 Onecare 
C. FORD, Willesden Junction (accepted ). a e nee : : : : : 1 29557 ORO 
For the erection of premises, Rochester Row, Westminster Eded Pert : ; : * ee tales 
d : . . Greenwood, Ltd. . 8 
Mr. ARTHUR KEEN, architect Raymond Buildi J ; ee ae 
Griysinni WC aan > 4 Raymond | Buildings, LYMINGTON. 
W. Johnson 2 Cole ; ; ; 7 . £9,895 0 0 For the erection of a stone and concrete bridge at Wainsford, 
ate ies Bio 2 fi ; . 9,873 0 0 Mr H. J. WESTON, engineer, 24 Portland Street, South- 
. Barker & Co. ampton. 
° : - ; : - 9,650 0 oO P 
H. Roffey % . y P z 7 ‘ . F, Osman ® e e e Py e ‘ Pe Ae Io 
J. Longley & Co. . ‘ : y 2 oe % Raisleigh 5 ; 4 é ° A oe fo) E 
Holliday & Greenwood . . . .  . 9,249 0 0| J: PRESTON, Lymington (accepted) . . . 23010 0 
attock Bros. . f : : : ; : 
es daly Pa ok Sey ae : ; , ; 4 se 4 3 For the construction "ofa stagneae to contain 70;000 
1 Cantieeaeiae ingham . . . : : one Oo oO eae: Mr. SAMUEL SEGAR, engineer, Union Street, 
Higgs & Hill» Semen OP Rae comet ery Ne cen ree 
Battley, Sons & Holness . : ; ; 0 8,847 oo J Shaddock : ; ; eae 
Dove Bros. : : : : : 8,585 0 Hawking & : : “ee ae ee 
AMSEC EOE : ‘ oe 5 fe) awking & Best : . : ; F + 94071040 
: : ; : » 0,5 340. BO E. PIKE, Torquay (accepted) . ° ° «10 OL Dakar dare 


The ROMAN CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL, 
WESTMINSTER, London, S.W. 


The NEW BARRACKS and MILITARY 
HOSPITAL at MILLBANK, London, S.W. 


The BRITANNIA NAVAL COLLEGE, 
DARTMOUTH, Devonshire. 


The TOOTING BEC ASYLUM, TOOTING, 
London, S.W. 


The noted "TI"... Facings and Rubber 
Bricks were used for the above impor- 
tant public works. 


THOMAS LAWRENGE & SONS, BRACKNELL, BERKS. 
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NEWTON ABBOT—continucd. | 


| 
For providing and laying about 370 yards of 4-inch and about 
2,600 yards of 3-inch cast-iron pipes, with valves, hydrants, 
&e. ; and for the construction of a small covered reservoir 
at Aller Mr. S. C. CHAPMAN, engineer, Torquay. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
For street works, Station Road and Retreat Road. Mr. E J. 
ELFORD, borough surveyor. 


Station Road. 


ee i’. me frigbero of Spe dejomes ee tee “Ah 689 0 o 
Weerteddoce Cf. 089 0 | eed eeRSOR ee ts 1,614 0 0 
T. Vanstone : , : ‘ ms ’ ; 979 0 0 D. Jackson : : ‘ : ‘ ; els 5O4m On O 
Gr Flitks . : 4 ; ; ; Seu Losoko 0 Parsons & Parsons . . : : . . 1,487 oe) 
Hawking & Best 5 é ; : ' :yeSaont0. 0 Buxton & Jenner. : : ts453 OO 
EPike  . ; : : : ; d . $35 10 0 W. ILEs, Southend (accepted) . : . mt 400) 0700 
W. Barwick . : ‘ ‘ : A . 800 I2 2 Retreat Road. 
J: G. Porter. Set) eis Bact? 4 OC) O)) MEADE CMMONCSMEEE 6 48. Gap omst eo. ne? 40 0 Oo 
P. WILSON & Co. (accepted) . . 5g 727 0 8B J Jackson. ee ae el eee, | 309>-5.0 
Parsons & Parsons . : ; : . 7 35455050 
Walles Ve. ; : : ; . ; FL ENTS, fe) fey 
. NORFOLK. ; Buxton & Jenner. ; : : ‘ 3368 oO 
For the erection of a new vicarage, stables and fences, D, JACKSON (accepted ) 321.14 8 
_ Thornham. 
John Cracknell . : : ; : : . $2,030". 0, 40 
F. Southgate . 5 ERS mio 
REUBEN SHANKS, Chatteris, Cambs (accepted ‘ ST. ALBANS. 
provisionally) : : : : : al Pp. Te as: ae : 
For alterations to farm buildings and the construction of 
‘ additional farm building at Napsbury Asylum, near St. 
SCOTLAND. Albans. 
For the construction of public conveniences under Victoria Foster Bros. . : : , ' . » £21, 921 0 Oo 
Tower and at Bank Street, Greenock. Oak Building Co. . . . : : 20,714 90 O 
Victoria Tower. ie eae : ‘ke : . . . : » 19,500 0 Oo 
W. Kirkwood . F : : . ; I Zane : oe . . , . . » 19,000 0 O 
W. & J. Kirkwood. ; : P : ee 5 RE C. Miskin & Sons . : : : : sae LOsO0 300. 0 
McLean & McKay . mee fh Hockley & Co. 5 oes ; : LO 20aOnn O 
D. K. MCPHERSON, 7 Newton Street, Greenock Webster & Cannon. : . . . . 18,498 0 0 
(accepted ) : ; ‘ ; EErOSe 1850 S. Redhouse, sen. . : : ‘ “ =) £0,290.2 O« 0 
fade Seger Perry Bros. . : : : : ed gosee OnO 
W. Kirkwood . ; : ; : ScES7 TO Tt W. Pattinson & Sons : : : : - 17,843 0 0 
W. & J. Kirkwood : ; : f Re Sadbicol 7 6 Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. : : ; Pa17,651.' deo 
McLean & McKay . ; : : Whos a7 W. H Lorden &Son . , . . #0 17,088 2000 
D. K. MCPHERSON (accepted) . . . ~~. 129 37 aoe Je pies ois. a ee a : 
S. Page & Son ‘ ‘ : : ; A752 eOnO 
STRATFORD. Peerless, Dennis & Co. . : ; Ue eS) 27/500" Correo 
For the erection of a house in Water Lane. Messrs. G.& G. Neal . : : . : . 2S 17;4050° 04,0 
R. P. BAINES, architects, 6 Clement’s Inn, W.C. J. Willmott & Sons. : : ‘ « 17,405% 0. 0 
BATLEY, SON & HOLNESS (accepted) 1 1,t62 0 0 C. WALL, Limited (accepted ‘es : , «+ 57,250) 0-60 


ALDWINS, LUD. ‘tron oauns,tccs'e cas. 


IRON ROOFS AND ADE Ri 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. 


PATENT WELTED CISTERNS {*” Durable than ore TRONG and CHEAP, / ad 20'0 ro 30° D. cee Y 
GALVANIZERS of all kinds of IRONWORK. ie y 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. Za 


Ta: BATH STONE FIRMS, L". 


TELEGRAMS: 


soot tewcox» BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. London Denes 


*SOOLITE, BATH.” G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 


‘6 OOLITE, PORTLAND.” ES & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, SW. 
st OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” Head Offices: BATE. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINCS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 


MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


QUARRIES. gud oe QUARRIES. | 


NAS 
MONK’S PARK. nee eens: BOX GROUND. 


CORSHAM DOWN. | (0% ae ance COMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. go" RS Tate STOKE GROUND. 
Peaipared arn te DOWN. co ant® obtained only of “PORTLAND, GROUND. Registered 
FRADE MARK, a “ The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. _ AND 


TRADE MARK, 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, L™®»” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shilllings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. London, E.C. 


0 
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UPMINSTER. WALES—continucd. 

For the erection of a small pumping station and storage tank | For street improvement works at Albert Road, Barry Road 
in Cranham Lane, Upminster, and providing and laying of and Pantygraigwen Road, Pontypridd. Mr. Pp. R. A. 
about 670 yards of 5-inch cast-iron pipes in connection WILLOUGHBY, surveyor. 
therewith. Mr. JOHN SIMMONS, engineer, Bank Chambers, W. C. Hinckley : : A ; ‘ £6,780 Il 2 
Doncaster. R. J. Mathias . ; ‘ ; 5 , . §5, 721 Ome 

S. E. Moss & Co. . : : : : » £1,450 © 0 CoAshmas ».. 39503 Df eee 
J. Jackson. 0 ee aes ; me ea iero2d aT ae W. DAVIES, Hopkinstown, Pontypridd (ac- 
D. T. Jackson . : ‘ : : : ; S20) 0 7O cepted) . ; i : os BypZIO eS ane 
W. E, Westgate : ; : ; : : 817 19 3) For erection of additions to he ae home, Woodland Road, 
Wilson, Border & Co. an ae een. Ot gee Barry Dock. Mr. W. ERNEST KNAPMAN, architect, 
Thompson & Wilkinson . ; 5 : : 768 9 3 Pembroke Chambers, pitts Dock, 
Dowsing & Davis . F : 3 : . 720 0. 0 (Couzens Ce) ‘ ; : . £520 ats 
G. Harber ees et 15.40 EF. H. Fisher . : ; : ; / 430 10 Oo 
H, F. WHITE, Romford (accepted ) . : 21070. OO J. Prout : ; : E ; Ago 
H. Rendell . ; 7 : : % ‘ > AT eeG mano 
Gibby & Cleak . : 2 5 ; 3 ; ATT Sao 
2 
aren Sry: MARTYN, Barry . . ; : é 39285 Oro 

For extensions and alterations to Bedwellty Union workhouse, 

Tredegar. Messrs. JAMES & MORGAN, architects, Charles 

Street Chambers, Cardiff. WALSALL. 
J. Allen & Sons. © 0s Sgt eee 6 TO | For street works in Charlotte Street and part of Dark Lane. 
dette Bt. aes Wasa, x hs re 2 Mr. R. H. MIDDLETON, borough surveyor. 
J. Footan ryes : eae = J. Atkins, Rycroft, Walsall ere ee 
W. Watts g : ; ; r . 27,136 0 O For the erection of a Council school at the Chuckery. 
Lattey & Co, Ltd. ee emt. 26,017 teaep T. Harpy, West Bromwich (accepted) . - 47,525 0 O 
C. Jenkins & Son . : : 3 5 5) 26,787. BOgeo 
W. Williams . : 4 ‘ . ; 2 220,040 COMO 
J. Newcombe . : ° : : : » 20,274 aes ae 
W.E. Willis . : : . ‘ : > -25,157),.0 eo 
D. Davies 5 P ; A : ; . | 24,743 ONO WEDNESBURY. 
E R. Evans Bros. . : . 23,778 o o| For works of improvement in Addison Terrace. Mr. E. 
D. W. DAVIES, Cardiff (accepted) . ; » £23,216sL0mO MARTIN SCOTT, borough aba 

For the erection of St. Martin’s Church, Caerphilly, Mr. G.E. Currall, Lewis & Martin. - + «Sep Oaneaegs 

HALLIDAY, architect, Cardiff. F, J. Smith » ate 60,10" 9 
T. F. Howells . ; : ; : £3299 0 0 J. OWENS, Wolverhampton (accepted) . : : eA sd TOR 
D. Davies . : 5 Se : : . 3,245 © O| For repairing and raising bandstand at Brunswick Park. Mr. 
Beames & Nephew . : : : ; ; 93,025 0.50 E. MARTIN SCOTT, pias meahel 
A. W. Cadwallader . : : : : 5? 2,07 5 Fe j/omith. : ; ; , . £90 10 0 
L. Lattey & Co. é : é : ; . (2949710) 6 B. J.:Parkes , : : : P . ~~ Sy oIeO 
S. Shepton & Son ; pl MO GE) © G. Summerhill, Ltd. ; A : - 8340.20 
BLACKER BROs., Cardiff (accepted) . 5 Peery, Sa)" whe, A. GRAINGER, Wednesbury (accepted ) : . 80 =O 0 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.-CHESTER: THE CHAPTIER-HOUSE. 


, HOUSES IN MARRYATT ROAD, WIMBLEDON. 


CORNER HOUSE, BURGHLEY AND MARRYATT ROADS, 
WIMBLEDON. 


WOODBURY, SURBITON, SURREY.—_ENTRANCE FRONT—GABRDEN 
= FRONT—-THE DINING-ROOM—THE HALL, 


SMALL HOUSE AT SURBITON, SURREY. 


WEMBLEY. 

For the erection of about 1oo yards lineal of walling around the 
depot, St. John’s Road, Wembley. Mr. CEcIL R. W. 
CHAPMAN, surveyor. 

T. Gray, Royston x é ; £456 14 3 
Randall & Goddard .. . ; : : S eiope Lisy se, 
London & County Builders, Ltd. - : B07) 9 a6 
Lacey & Eyden . : ; : : Bh2e.7 6 
G Byfield . ; ’ ‘ ; ‘ F 210. OO 
H HAyNEsS, Alperton, Wembley (accefied ) 297 I0 O 


WINGATE. 


For the erection of two dwelling-houses in North Road, Win- 
gate, Durham. 


(bee & Sons °. : 5 : : : 508. ceo 
Tle aipb : : é ‘ : . - 495 9 0 
H. C. Howe ; F : : ¢ : » AS ©) © 
T. Stubbins . : : : : : : &» BERG Cr 
S. & G. Colwell . : : : : : 5 ue Be Ke) 
i Briggs  . : : : : : : 389 16 oO 
C. PEARS, The Mill, Wingate (accebled) . 25 0mn ONO 


TRADE NOTE. 


Messrs. HAHN & CO, of 66 Mark Lane, draw our atten- 
tion to the exceptionally large stock which they now hold of 
seasoned foreign hardwoods ready for immediate delivery and 
use. Messrs. Hahn & Co specially cater for the bank shop- 
fitter’s requirements, and carefully select the woods used by 
the building trade, which they keep in stock for a number 
of years till the woods are thoroughly seasoned. 


ee 


VARIETIES. 


LAND has been purchased for the erection of a vicarage 
adjoining the new church in course of erection at Fernilee, 
Whaley Bridge, Cheshire 

A SERIOUS accident occurred at Falkirk on the 26th ult. 
A two-storeyed building in Kerse Lane, used as _ stables, 
collapsed, killing a girl named Marion Swan, aged six, and 
severely injuring a woman named Simpson. The woman and 
girl were standing with some men in the courtyard when the 
wall cracked The men jumped clear, but the child was buried 
by the débris, sustaining feariul injuries which caused her death. 


THE Spanish Minister of Fine Arts has introduced a 
Bill to prohibit the export of works of art, such as paintings, 
sculptures, inscriptions, manuscripts, coins, tapestries, engrav- 
ings, ceramics, armour and archeological and architectural 
treasures. The Bill empowers the State to purchase works of 
art, the price of which shall be fixed by the Minister, with the 
assistance of experts and authorities. 


It has been decided to erect Nottingham’s memorial to the 
late Queen Victoria upon a site in the Great Market Place 
between Beastmarket Hill and Long Row West, and imme- 
diately below St. James’s Street. The decision was arrived at 
on the 2Ist inst. by the Queen Victoria Memorial com- 
mittee, who met to select the site in the Market Place, and the 
deliberations lasted about an hour. 


THE chancel of Sibson parish church, Atherstone, was 
reopened with various ornaments dedicated by the Bishop 
of Leicester on the 17th inst. The church is one of the most 
interesting in the Atherstone district. It is built of stone and 
brick, and consists of chancel, nave and a massive western 
tower containing four bells, dating from 1605 to 1779. The 
chancel, of the Decorated period, retains a piscina and sedilia 
and a recumbent stone effigy, said to be that of the founder. 


THE enormous value of the stock and machinery exhibited 
every year at the Royal Agricultural Show renders the question 
of fire protection of great importance. Park Royal is about 
three miles from any steam fire engine station, and therefore 
the Society this year again entrusted the arrangements to the 
Merryweather Fire Brigade. At the station in the grounds 
motor and horse steam fire engines have been kept ready for 
use, an officer and firemen have been on duty day and night, 
and, had a fire occurred, it would have been promptly dealt 
with, 
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THE extensive works of restoration at Burton parish church, 
which have occupied some six or seven years to carry out, are 
now completed, and the church has been reopened. Mr. 
Henry Beck, of Burton-on-Trent, was the architect, and the 
cost of the restoration is about 14,000/. The’ present building 
was erected early in the eighteenth century, on the site of the 
ancient abbey church built in early Norman times, and some 
interesting mementos of the original church were brought to 
light during the work of restoration. 

THE Royal Albert asylum at Lancaster, which in the last forty 
years has cost not far from 200,000/., has received a noteworthy 
addition in the Herbert Storey industrial schools and work- 
shops, which were opened on Friday last. The new block, the 
plans for which were prepared by Messrs. Woolfall & Eccles, 
Liverpool, is built of local stone, and has a frontage of 63 feet 
and a depth of 62 feet. There are six workshops, each 30 feet 
by 20 feet, an office for the clerk of works, and a playroom 
6c feet by 20 feet. The heating apparatus and ventilation are 
by Messrs. Killick & Cochran, Liverpool. 

THE infectious diseases hospital which has been in the 
course of erection at Rattray for the burghs of Blairgowrie, 
Alyth, Coupar-Angus and Rattray was formally opened last 
week. The hospital was erected from the plans of Mr. Luke 
Falconer, architect, Blairgowrie, at a cost of about 5,000 On 
the invitation of the committee of management the public 
bodies of the four burghs, along with the contractors of the 
building, were present at the opening ceremony, and in the 
gathering of about eighty there were two ladies, both parish 
councillors. Mr. John Smith, provost of Blairgowrie, formally 
opened the building : 

THE National Fire Brigade Union, representing 600 towns, 
and possessing a membership of over 12,000 firemen, has 
decided to hold its annual camp and competitions at the 
Crystal Palace from Monday, July 18, to the following Satur- 
day. The men will be housed in tents pitched in the most 
beautiful part of the grounds, extending from the Cedars Grove 
to the Centre Walk, and although, of course, the exigencies of 
their calling will prevent all the men being off duty for four 
days together, there never will be less than 3,000 men under 
canvas. Only the smartest brigades, those that have success- 
fully passed through the preliminary trials, will take part in the 
displays and competitions which are ‘to be held on the broad 
Firework Terraces. The grand review is fixed for Thursday, 
July 21, when the medals and shields will be distributed by the 
Duchess of Marlborough. 


OPEN courts around theatres must be provided hereafter 
in New York City in the case of new structures of this class. 
An amendment to the building code has been adopted that 
requires that such a building shall have at least one front on 
the street, this having suitable ‘means of entrance and exit at 
least 25 feet in width, and in addition shall have an open court 
or space in the rear and on the side not bordering on the street, 
where the building is located on a corner lot, or.in the rear 
and on both sides where there is but the one frontage. The 
width of the courts must be 7 feet where the seating capacity 
is not over 1,000 people, 12 feet where the seating capacity is 
between 1,000 and 1,809, and 14 feet where the seating accom- 
modation is over 1,800. 

A HANDSOME memorial window was unveiled on Sunday 
last at the Anderston parish church, Glasgow. The window, 
designed to perpetuate the memory of the late Dr. Watt, is a 
single light, and is placed in the north aisle. The theme is 
that of St John the Evangelist, who is represented as seated 
in the scriptorium before his desk, with pen in hand and a 
number of books at his feet, while rays of morning light float 
overhead, and through which white-winged birds fly—symbolic 
of wisdom and thought. A scroll in the lower section carriés 
the text—“ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” 
The window comes from the atelier of Mr. Stephen Adam, sen, 
and in its rich and harmonious colouring is thoroughly repre- 
sentative of his artistic work. 

HER Royal Highness the Princess Louise (Duchess of 
Argyll), who was accompanied by the Duke, visited Ramsgate 
on Wednesday to open the new Royal Victoria Pavilion, which 
will no doubt prove a notable addition to the attractions of this 
favourite resort. The site of the new building is close to the 
Royal Harbour, and overlooking the sands. On the roof and 
around the sides there is a promenade, 300 yards in extent, 
with shelter from wind and rain, where a band will play daily. 
Within there is a great hall, 130 feet long and 65 feet wide, 
with a balcony on three sides and a stage for performances. 
The white and gold decoration in moulded fibrous plaster is 
bright and pleasant. The auditorium is without columns, and 
the accessories are well devised. Below the hall there isa 
public shelter, level with the sands, which is a great addition 
to the resources of visitors in doubtful weather, or even as a 
shaded resort when the sun beats down with too relentless 
glare. Over 750 tons of steel and 5,coo tons of concrete were _ 
used in the construction. Mr. Stanley D. Adshead, of 
Bloomsbury, is the architect, and the work cost some 40,0¢ o/. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


Two special features distinguish the service of electric cars 
shortly to be inaugurated in the districts ‘of Tottenham, Wood 
Green and Edmonton—transmission of power for a consider- 
able distance and high tension. The power station is erected 
on the banks of the-river Lea at Brimsdown, Enfield, and the 
pressure adopted is 11,0co volts, the energy being conveyed by 
two underground high-tension mains, tested up to 20,000 volts. 
At the sub-station the pressure is reduced to 500 volts con- 
tinuous current. This is said to be the highest pressure trans- 
mission for tramway working in England. 

THE Scottish Secretary has, in consequence of a “ concrete 
case” having been submitted to him, now granted Bo’néss 
Town Council authority to borrow 25,000/. to defray the cost of 
introducing an electric-light installation into the burgh. The 
contractors provide, erect and fit up the installation for the 
lighting of the whole burgh, the Town Council paying 23d. per 
unit for public lighting. The contractors are bound to pay 
6 per cent. on the capital expenditure. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A LARGE crowd recently gathered on the pier at Colwyn 
Bay to witness the driving in of the first pile of the extension, 
which it is expected will be completed by the end of July. 

A SITE has just been acquired for the erection of the 
Missions to Seamen Church alongside their large Seamen’s 
institute for sailors frequenting the Victoria and Albert Docks. 
The building is already put in hand and will, it is hoped, be 
ready for dedication and for the daily use of crews of all 
nationalities before the end of the present year. 

WHILE engaged in some excavations for foundations for a 
building in Castle Lane, Westminster, two workmen, named 
Walker and Shearer, were overwhelmed by a fall of fully 4 tons 
of material, owing to the collapse of the shoring. Walker, who 
lived at Orchard Street, Red Lion Street, Wandsworth, received 
injuries that resulted in his death. Shearer is in a serious 
condition in Westminster Hospital. 

A LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry was held at Darwen 
on Wednesday into the application of the Council for borrowing 
powers for a new sewage scheme. The new scheme, it was 
stated, would involve an outlay of something like 12,000/. 
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National Telephone ; 
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PRIVATE MANSIONS, CLUBS, HOTELS, 
INSTITUTIONS AND WORKHOUSES. 


When the total sum asked for has been expended the works 
will have cost Darwen not less than 40,coo/, Noopposition was 
offered by the public, and the Inspector intimated that he would 
go carefully through the plans. 


THE plans for the proposed Victoria Memorial school for 
the sons of Scottish sailors and soldiers have now been accepted 
by the committee, and will be put before the War Office for its 
approval with a view to having the works started at the earliest 
possible date. A commanding. site near Dunblane has been 
secured for the school, which, as its title signifies, is intended 
as a memorial to Her late Majesty Queen Victoria and to the 
Scottish sailors and soldiers who lost their lives in the South 
African war. When built and equipped by public subscription 
the school will be entirely maintained by Government, and 
when completed will house and educate 300 boys. It 
will be conducted on similar lines to the Duke of 
York’s and Royal Hibernian Military schools. Meantime 
it is intended to provide accommodation for 152 boys at 
a cost of about 40,000/. The buildings it is proposed to erect 
include the administrative department, dining-hall, kitchen, 
classrooms, common hall and dormitories in the main build- 
ing. Separate houses are provided for the adjutant and head- 
master. There are also to be a swimming-bath, hospital, 
laundry, engine-house and parade and play-grounds. The 
buildings are to be lit by electricity. The completed scheme 
accommodating 300 boys is estimated to cost between 60,000/. 
and 70,000/., and the plans have been so arranged as to admit 
of extension. In the plan a site is retained for a memorial 
chapel, but the cost of its erection is not included in the above 
estimate, and the hope has been expressed that some private 
donor might provide the money for this part of the scheme. 
Donations towards the building fund can be sent to the hon. 
treasurer, Mr. R. Addison Smith, 19 Heriot Row, Edinburgh, 
or to Colonel Philip Trotter, Mainhouse, Kelso, The architect 
is Mr. John Archibald Campbell, I.A., 44 West George Street, 
Glasgow. 


AT a meeting of the Newcastle-under-Lyme Board ot 
Guardians on the 27th ult. a report was received from a com- 
mittee with reference to proposed extensions of the workhouse. 
The committee had considered three schemes, viz. one for a 
new hospital at an estimated cost of 6,500/.; one for twenty-five 
additional beds at a cost of 2,500/., a maternity ward (7c0/.) 
and a nurses’ home (1,000/.), or-4,202/. in all; and a third sug- 
gested by the master for a nurses’ home, with an additional 
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hospital block on each side of the present hospital, for which 
part of the land would have to be purchased. The committee 
had instructed the architect to prepare rough drawings and 
estimates of the two last-mentioned schemes and submit them 
to the Guardians. The report was adopted and the considera- 
tion of the matter adjourned for a fortnight. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


A HIGHLY interesting visit was made by the president—Mr. 
D. B. Butler—and members of the Society of Engineers, on 
Wednesday’ last, to the Portland Cement Works of Martin, 
Earle & Co., Ltd., at Wickham, Rochester, where they wit- 
nessed’ the manufacture and testing of cement made by the 
ordinary method and by the new rotary kiln system. 

The works, which are now about a mile in length, are 
situate’ on’ the river Medway, and are said to be the largest 
Portland cement works in Europe. They were acquired by 
the present company in 1891, when the plant only consisted of 
a few kilns of the chamber type, and a pair of mills for grinding 
the clinker, power being supplied by a 250 horse-power beam- 
engine) The works were enlarged from time to time until in 
1899 they were equal to an output of 3,000 tons per week. 

‘About that date, becoming aware of the remarkable results 
obtained in the United States with rotary cement kilns, the 
firm investigated the question and erected a full-size experi- 
mental kiln on the American system, with which they. made a 
long series of exhaustive experiments. Numerous modifica- 
tions, alterations and improvements were introduced, until, 
after about two years of uninterrupted experiment, Martin, 
Earle & Co, Ltd., succeeded in evolving a perfect rotary 
kiln, capable of dealing successfully with the Medway raw 
materials—chalk and clay—for the: manufacture of Portland 
cement. The rotary continuous kiln was found to offer 
peculiar facilities for regulating the burning during the process 
of clinkering, whereas with the intermittent chamber kiln no 
such correction is possible. The new system also showed 
itself superior to the old, both as regards the quality of the 
product and the cost of production, 

These satisfactory results led to the erection by the company 
of new works with a battery of sixteen rotary continuous kilns, 
which give an approximate output of 2,500 tons per week. To 
carry out this addition, the engineering works of the company 
were enlarged, and special machinery was put down for the 


production of rotary kilns and cement-making plant generally. 


The first section of the rotary plant has now been running for” 
nearly two years, and the results of its working have amply 


justified the adoption of the system by the company. 

Upon their arrival, the visitors were received and cordially 
welcomed by Mr. Vavasour Earle and other members and 
officials of the company, by whom they were conducted over 
the works, following in consecutive order the various stages of 
the manufacture of Portland cement. The inspection of the 


rotary process commenced with the chalk and clay, the former 


of which is obtained from quarries adjoining the works, whilst 


the latter is brought in by barges from the company’s Medway 


saltings. These raw materials are formed into slurry: with 


water in-washmills, of which there are six. 


double grinding under French burr stones. It passes thence: 
to the mixing vats, and then on to the storage. tanks, in which 
itis kept in a state of constant agitation, ready for delivery to 
the rotary kilns. 

The rotary kiln house is a large brick building in which the 
sixteen kilns are arranged in line. The kilns are provided with 
slurry [agitators and coal-firing apparatus. Some are also 
fitted with apparatus for drying sufficient fuel—which is finely 
powdered coal—for the entire battery. The body of each kiln 
is 90 feet in length, constructed of mild steel, and lined with 


basic fire-brick. The kilns are set on the incline, and rotate 


at such a speed as ensures a well-burned clinker. The re 
markably large output of 200 tons of clinker per week can be 
obtained from each kiln, maintaining an average of 25 cwts. 
per actual running hour of the kiln. The clinker discharged 
from the kilns is. transferred to horizontal revolving coolers, 


from whence it is transmitted by conveyers to the crushers, 


and is afterwards elevated to cooling towers. 

The dry-mill house-is situate behind the cooling towers, and 
the milling is there done by “Griffin” mills arranged in 
separate batteries of six mills each, which receive the clinker 
from overhead hoppers through shutes. The finished cement 
is conveyed from the dry-mill house by ordinary screw con- 


veyers to the warehouses, where a number of customers have 


stores specially reserved for their own use. The men em- 
ployed in connection-with the: rotary kilns:are- approximately 
two-thirds fewer than required to obtain the same output from 
the old-fashioned kilns. 

Three sets of engines are employed to drive the wet plant, 
the dry-mill and the coal-mill plants respectively, all of which 


From these the 
slurry is elevated to the wet-mill, house, where it undergoes a. 
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‘are identical in size and type. Each engine is of the triple 
expansion marine type, designed for mill work, with rope 
-drives, and working with surface condensers and centrifugal 
circulating pumps. High-pressure steam is supplied to the wet 
plant from a battery of three Lancashire boilers, and to the 
other plants from a battery of five similar boilers, all fitted 
with Galloway tubes. The rotary kilns are driven by two 
‘horizontal engines with rope drives, and take steam from three 
marine boilers. The principal buildings on the works, as well 
as the chalk quarries, are lighted by electricity. Powerful arc 
lamps are employed, and the current is supplied from a gene- 
rating station on the works. 

A well-appointed laboratory is attached to the works, being 
equipped with every known scientific device for testing not 
only the raw materials and the finished cement, but also the 
exact proportion of mixtures of the raw materials at the various 
stages of manufacture. It is also fitted up for general research 
work. The chemist-in-chief and his staff of expert assistants 
are held responsible for the quality of the finished product, and 
to this arrangement the company has doubtless to attribute in 
a marked degree the uniformity of its manufacture and its 
uninterrupted success. Another factor is the fundamental 
business principle of the company under no circumstances to 
deal in cements of the so-called second grade. The ‘leading 
characteristics claimed for rotary kiln cement are high tensile 
and growing strain, great crushing resistance, absolute 
soundness under the boiling-water test, regulation of setting 
time to almost any limit required, and good colour. 

The company justly pride themselves upon the fact that 
the whole of the engines and machitery for the plant were 
turned out in their own engineering shops, the control of which 
devolves upon Mr. A. T. Macfarlane, who designed the 
engines, machinery and rotary plant. 

At noon the visitors were entertained at luncheon by 
Martin, Earle & Co., Ltd., who at the close of the inspection 
received the cordial thanks of the Society for a highly in- 
teresting and instructive day. 
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order in the theatres or music halls of Liverpool. The first 
thirteen rules deal with the question of applications for 
licenses, the depositing of plans accompanied by specifica- 
tions showing details of all lighting, heating and fire ex- 
tinguishing appliances, the prevention of drunkenness, violent 
behaviour, &c., the closing of the premises, the sale of 
intoxicants, and the general preservation of the peace and 
respectability of the theatre. Rule 6 provides that the theatre 
shall not be opened on any occasion when the justices, for 
the preservation of the peace, may signify their desire in 
writing to the licensee or other person in charge that the 
premises shall not be opened ; while rule 8 stipulates that 
nothing shall be acted, represented, recited or sung which is 
profane, licentious or indecent, or likely to produce riot, 
tumult, or breach of the peace, and no offensive personalities 
or representations of living persons shall be permitted on the 
stage. Another rule (14) sets forth that no exhibition of 
dangerous beasts or perilous performances shall be permitted 
on the stage without the consent of the justices No women 
or children shall be fixed or hung from the flies in positions 
from which they cannot release themselves. 

The rules relating to the safeguards against fire and panic 
and the provision of free and adequate ingress and egress 
commence with No. 15, which states that ‘no chairs, seats or 
other obstructions, whether fixed or movable, shall be placed 
or allowed in any gangway or passage of the theatre, and no 
person (except an official or servant of the theatre) shall be 
permitted to stand, sit or remain in any vestibule, passage, 
staircase, lobby, corridor, gangway or vacant space forming 
part of any exit way of the theatre, or to use the same for any 
purpose except that of passing to or from the theatre or any 
part thereof.” In accordance with other rules, no corridor is 
to be used as a cloak-room and no pegs for hanging hats or 
cloaks:shall be allowed therein. Ali doors and barriers are to 
open outwards and shall only be fastened so as to yield to 
slight pressure from the inside, and all exit doors shall be 
thrown open for use at the close of every performance. 

Another precaution is established by rule 18, which provides 
that ‘the words ‘ Way out,’ in 7-inch illuminated letters, shall 
be kept posted at or over each exit door in view of the audience, 
and, where practicable, arrows pointing the way out, indicating 
the direction to the exit, shall be painted in conspicuous 
places.” It is further ordered that the words ‘‘ No way out,” 
in 7-inch illuminated letters, shall be posted over all doors in 
view of the audience, or.in the passages which do not lead 
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D) 
to exits. According to rule 22 no scenery oF properties, | in the theatre or in any of the fittings or arrangements which. 
except for immediate use, shall be stored in the theatre, and | increases the risk of danger to the audience or the persons 
no part of the building shall be used for store-rooms, except | employed in the theatre, and such defects not being forthwith 
such as may be approved by the justices. remedied, any two justices sitting in petty sessions shall have 
Besides the provision of a fireproof curtain between the | power to order the theatre to be closed until the same be. 
stage and auditorium, all woodwork on the stage, and at such remedied. 
other parts as the justices may require, is to be treated with The rules are to be printed and posted up in some con- 
non-inflammable paint, and all scenery shall be rendered and | spicuous place in the several parts of the theatre, and for every 
kept as fire-resisting as possible. The licensee is also required | breach of any of them the licensee is liable to a sum not ex- 
to keep blankets or rugs, hand-pumps, chemical extinctors or | ceeding 20/., in addition to any other penalties or forfeitures to. 
buckets filled with water always {on the stage, in the flies, | which he may be liable. 
scene stores or wings, and in the immediate passages approach- 
ing the dressing-rooms, and attention shall be directed to them 
by placards legibly printed or painted, and fixed immediately CAST-IRON WATER PIPES. 


above them, to the satisfaction of the justices. Hand-pumps, ? 
chemical extinctors, or buckets filled with water, are to be kept | IN the last issue of the Journal of the New England Water 


in every part of the auditorium ready for use, and hatchets, Works Association, Mr. C. Cavallier, director of the foundries. 
hooks and other appliances for taking down hanging scenery | at Pont-a-Mousson, France, contributes some interesting 
in case of fire must always be kept in readiness for immediate | records of long service of cast-iron pipes. During the con- 
use. struction of the Metropolitan Underground Railway of Paris, 
Several rules have special reference to the question of light. | a 32-inch water main was taken up for a distance of three- 
Electric light is to be the principal illuminant ; all passage and | quarters ofa mile. This pipe was in 13 feet lengths, with bell- 
exit lights are to be independent of the stage and auditorium -and-spigot ends, and had lead joints ; it was coated with coal- 
lights ; no acetylene gas, limelight, or any inflammable liquids | tar and laid in 1874. All the pipes had an interior coating of. 
producing light are to be used without the express consent of | scale, about a quarter of an inch thick, which was easily 
the justices, and no indiarubber or guttapercha gaspipes are to detached with the hammer. The iron thus laid bare was in 
be used in the building. perfect preservation. Much of the coal-tar coating was still 
It is also ordered that such a number of firemen as may be | intact, and the numbers and weights marked in white lead 
approved of by the justices shall be employed, and be present | were as clear as though just applied. The exterior of the pipe 
in the theatre from one hour before the opening until one hour | was also in good condition. The coating still remained on the 
after the closing of the theatre for any performance or rehearsal. | greater part of the surface, while the balance had undergone 2. 
No'man shall be employed as a fireman who is not approved | slight superficial oxidation. These pipes had been in the 
of by the director of the fire brigade. A fireman shall not be | ground for twenty-eight years and were in nearly as good con- 
assigned to or allowed to perform any other duties in the | dition as when laid. 
theatre than those of a fireman. There shall be a fire drill Recently the first pumping-station erected for supplying 
once at least in every fortnight. Telephonic communication to | Paris with water, the Chaillot station, was discontinued, the 
the satisfaction of the justices shall be kept between both the | site being required for other purposes. Consequently the 
front of the house and the stage and the nearest fire station. | intake pipe extending out into the river Seine, being of no 
A competent person or persons is to be appointed to examine | further use, was taken up. It was laid in 1802 and consisted of 
before every performance the exits, staircases and fire extin- | flanged cast-iron pipes. After an immersion lasting a little © 
guishing apparatus, and enter and sign a report daily in a book | over a century, these pipes were in such good condition that 
kept for that purpose, such book to be open to the inspection they could have been relaid, but being of an antique type were 
of the surveyor to the justices and the police at all reasonable | broken up and remelted. After removing the scale and the 
times. | shellfish which had accumulated upon the exterior, the words 


In the event of any defect or irregularity being discovered ! ‘“‘Creusot, an 10,” in raised letters, could be easily read. No 
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alteration of either exterior or interior was apparent. Mr. 
Cavallier does not state, however, whether the pipes were 
coated or not. The metal was a grey iron of excellent quality, 
the fractures of which were as sharp as of a piece just from tne 
foundry. 

A number of ancient cast-iron pipe lines are also mentioned 
which are still in use. The conduits which supply the water 
to the great fountains in the park of Versailles date from the 
same period as the park itself. Five pipes 20 inches in 
diameter and 1c,0o0o feet long, two of the same diameter 
7,500 feet long, ana four 13}-inch pipes about a mile long, were 
laid in 1685, or 219 years ago. Another 13}-inch pipe 
11,500 feet long was laid in 1687. Several more pipes of 
various sizes, having in all a length of five miles, were laid 
between 1664 and 1688. All these lines are made of pipes 
one metre in length with bolted flanges. They still serve their 
purpose satisfactorily, and the few repairs which have been 
required have generally been necessitated by the bad condition 
of the flange bolts. 

In Rheims a system of water pipes was laid in 1748, the 
mains being of cast-iron and the service pipes of lead. In 
1840, during the construction of a new system, some of the old 
cast-iron pipes were dug up and found in good condition. 
They were 8 inches in diameter and 4 feet long, with square 
flanges. In Clermont-Ferrand there is a line of pipes 5 or 
6 inches in diameter and 3 feet long, laid in 1748-49. These 
pipes are 0.5 inch or o8.inch thick, according to the pressure 
in the different parts of the line. ‘They were cast horizontally 
and have flange joints made with thick lead gaskets, some of 
them 2 inch in thickness. The system is under a considerable 
pressure. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 


BETWEEN two thousand and three thousand persons visited 
the gaily-illuminated gardens of the Royal Botanic Society on 
Monday evening at the bidding of the Society of Arts, the 
occasion being the Society’s annual conversazione. The 
weather was perfect, the music excellent and plentiful and 
naturally the féte was a most enjoyable one. The guests were 
received by Sir William Abney, chairman of the Council, who, 
with other members of the Council, took up his position on the 
conservatory terrace shortly after 9 o’clock. Among the 
members of the Council present were the Hon. R. C. Parsons, 


Mr. Alexander Siemens, Colonel Sir Thomas H. Holdich, Mr. 
R. K. Gray, Dr. Francis Elgar, Dr. Boverton Redwood, Mr. 
William Bousfield and Mr. H. H.S Cunynghame, together with- 
Sir Henry Trueman: Wood (secretary) and Mr. Carmichael 
Thomas (one of the treasurers). Others present were the 
Chinese Minister, Sir William Crookes, Sir Richard Temple, 
Sir J. Ryder, Mr. Alfred East, the Secretary to the Alake of 
Abeokuta (Mr. Edun) and members of his suite, Sir William 
and Lady Ramsay, General Webber, Lady Lockyer and Mr 
Justice and Lady Kennedy. 


NEW ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS, KINGSTOWN. 


THE first brick of the first section of the artisans’ dwellings at 
Cross Avenue, Kingstown, co, Dublin, was formally laid on 
Thursday last by the Chairman of the Urban Council. Previous 
to the ceremony the Chairman was presented by Mr. Egan 
with a silver and ivory-handled trowel, bearing the following 
inscription :—‘ Presented by the contractors, Messrs. Lynch 
& Egan, to J. J. Kennedy, Esq., J P., chairman of the Urban 
District Council of Kingstown, on the occasion of his laying, 
the first stone of the artisans’ dwellings at Kingstown, June 23, 
1904.” The Chairman, having laid the first brick, addressed 
the assemblage and said :—The Council had an Act of Parlia- 
ment to build these houses in the urban district for the 
labouring classes. This was the first section to be. dealt 
with by the contractors, who were the eminent firm, Messrs. 
Egan & Lynch, who, in a_ neighbouring township, had 
just completed a somewhat similar scheme. The cost of these 
houses would be something under 20,coo/, and the number of © 
dwellings to be erected was 115 habitations, the vast majority 
of which would be three-roomed, with up-to-date sanitary 
accommodation. There would bea certain limited number of 
two-roomed habitations. They would later erect also four- 
roomed habitations near Tivoli Terrace, which would have the 
same sanitary accommodation and a small garden at the rear. 
The rents proposed to be charged would be such as a poor 
labouring man could afford to pay. The main object which 
the Urban Council had in view in erecting these houses was to 
build houses for the labouring population which would give 
them every home comfort the labouring man could hope to 
have. Another object was that these houses should be built 
without cost to the ratepayers of the district, that was to say, 
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that the rents to be paid should be sufficient in the course of | 


sixty years to pay for the houses and all necessary expenses. 
The other sections of the present scheme were yet to be 
attacked, and he trusted that the work of the Council would be 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion, and that the ratepayers 
would find that the Council, exercising their best capacity, had 
entailed no cost upon the township 

The company invited then adjourned to the town hall, 
where they were entertained at the expense of the Chairman in 
honour of the occasion. 


WOKING’S DRAINAGE SCHEME. 


COLONEL A. G. DURNFORD, R.E, Local Government Board 
inspector, held an inquiry at the offices of the Woking Urban 
District Council, on the 23rd ult., into the application of that 
authority for sanction to borrow 5,009/,, for the purchase of 
additional land at the sewage outfall. There were present 
Messrs. H. W. Gloster, W. Aird, W. Herbage, W. J. Butt and 
P, H. White (members of the Council), with Mr. R. Mossop 
(clerk), Dr. R. W. C. Pierce (medical officer), Mr. G. J. 
Wooldridge (surveyor) and Mr. J. H. Ablett (sanitary 
inspector), Dr. Seaton (county medical officer) also attended, 
and Mr. H. F. Cox, a. former member of the Council, 
appeared in opposition to the project. 

The Clerk stated that the application was for a loan of 
5,000/., to be repaid in sixty years. The drainage scheme 
originally put forward in 1894 was for a population of 8,635, 
and it was proposed to take 30 acres of land; but the Local 
Government Board insisted upon other parts of the parish 
being included, and a larger scheme, dealing with a population 
of 12,195, and requiring 42 acres, was adopted in 1897. On 
the completion of this scheme in 1899, the population of the 
drainage area had risen to 14,340, and at the present time it 
was estimated at 17,525, of which 16,245 were connected with 
the system. The system was one of land treatment, and the 
whole of the 42 acres was in constant use for this purpose, 
except the 6 acres occupied by buildings, &c. The number of 
persons now dealt with per acre was 461, and kept increasing. 
The outside number which ought to be dealt with was 
400. Moreover, the Council was unable to give any part of 
the landa rest. So far the effluent had proved satisfactory to 
the Thames Conservancy, but the Council had grave doubts as 
to the future, until more land was provided. In order to purify 
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the land it was necessary to grow crops upon it, and for the 
first year or two good crops were produced ; but the soil 
having become “sick,” they had latterly been a failure. Owing 


to the levels any alternative system of treatment—chemical or — 


bacterial—would be enormously costly, as the whole of the 
sewage would have to be pumped. The cost of maintenance 
last year was 1,077/. No land could be procured except from 
Lord Onslow, who at first gave a blank refusal to sell, then 
asked 5,000/, and finally agreed to accept 150/. per acre, which 
worked out for the 25 acres at 3,8252, with another 15/. for an 
easement to the river. The original site had to be acquired 
compulsorily, and Lord Onslow was awarded 1922, per acre by 
the arbitrator, other contingent expenses bringing the price up 
to 2447, The balance of the 5,000/. was made up by the 
estimated cost of levelling and under-draining. 

Further evidence having been heard the inquiry terminated. 


NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE annual meeting of Registered Plumbers in Glasgow 
and the West of Scotland was held on Friday evening in the 
Religious Institution Rooms. The chair was occupied by 
ex-Bailie Dick, president of the District Council. The report 
for the past year dealt with the subjects of education, registra- 
tion, the movement initiated by the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers for bringing about uniformity in the practice of 
water authorities in regard to by-laws, fittings and workman- 


ship, the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, and a conference of — 


representatives of Scottish District Councils to be held in 
Glasgow during the sittings of the Sanitary Institute. In 


connection with education, the Council referred to the fact | 


that the plumbing classes in the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College had passed two years ago, in 
consequence of new College arrangements, under the direct 
supervision of the Scottish Education Department, trade 
classes being managed by special committees appointed by 
and reporting to the College governors. The theoretical 
class, under Mr. F. W. Raynes, R.P., and the practical 
class, under Mr. Francis M‘Culloch, RP, had both 
gone on with undiminished popularity and usefulness. 
close of the season an examination, arranged by the College, 
with the approval of the Scottish Education Department, took 
place, the external examiner being Alderman Hind, of 
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Stockton-on-Tees. With him was associated Mr. John 
M‘Farlane, master plumber, while Mr. Raynes, the lecturer, 
was the internal examiner. This arrangement proved most 
advantageous to all concerned, as the Worshipful Company 
saw its way to recognise examinations conducted by the 
gentlemen named as equivalent to examinations in their own 
graded syllabus, and several students had passed on sucha 
standard as would entitle them to registration on completion 
of apprenticeship. After dealing with the progress of registra- 
tion the Council submitted a statement of the receipts and 
expenditure of the Company, showing that during the eighteen 
years for which that body has been promoting the registration 
movement it has expended over 33,000/. upon the cause. The 
arrangements by the Company for joint-action with water 
authorities and the Royal Institute of British Architects 
on the waste of water in domestic use promised very 


useful results. Dr. Robert Crawford, of Glasgow, had 
been appointed standing chaitman of that confer- 
ence, and three sub-committees were at work on the 


various branches. of the subject. Passing to the Plumbers’ 
Registration Bill, the Council expressed their regret that, not- 
withstanding the friendly attitude of the. Right Hon. Walter 
Long, M.P., it had become practically impossible to get a 
private member’s bill through Parliament at the present time, 
but the hope was cherished that the unquestioned advantages 
which the registration movement had conferred upon the 
public, and the recent accession of official support from water 
authorities and architects would ere long render the claim for 
Parliamentary recognition irresistible. The Council had 
pines with the London body in warmly congratulating Sir 

ees Knowles, Bart, M.P., who has charge of the Bill, on the 
mark of Royal favour recently conferred upon him. The 
proposed Conference of Scottish Councils during the sittings 
of the Sanitary Institute would be beneficial for the dis- 
cussion of matters of importance to the movement, and 
the Council has arranged for a stand of students’ work 
from the Technical College to be shown in the exhi- 
bition which the Sanitary Institute is to hold in the 
East-End Exhibition Buildings. Having submitted the 
report, ex-Bailie Dick moved its adoption. This was 
seconded by Mr. Alexander Young and unanimously agreed to. 
Messrs. Charles Hegney, jun., Samuel Cowan, Charles B. Ren- 
wick, William Dow, James Hogarth, master plumbers ; Messrs. 


Thomas Ewing, John Webster, James Algie, Charles H. K. | 
Mountain, jun., and Alexander M‘Farlane, operative plumbers ; | to be true. 


and Messrs. John Gordon, Robert Goodwin, Horatio K, Brom- 
head, Peter Fyfe and J. R. Sutherland, public representatives, 
were elected to fill the vacancies occurring in ordinary rotation 
in the District Council; while ex-Bailie Dick was elected 
president; Mr. James Anderson, master plumber, vice-presi- 
dent; Mr. Archibald Craig, secretary and treasurer; and 
Messrs. Charles Hegney, jun., and Thomas Daye, auditors. 
The proceedings closed with a cordial vote of thanks to ex- 
Bailie Dick, proposed by Mr. James Dickie. 


PATENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In the last number of the “Journal of the Society of Arts” a 
communication appears in defence of the system adopted in 
the United States from Mr. Irving U. Townsend, one of the 
examiners in the United States Patent Office. He says :— 
In a letter to the “Journal of the Society of Arts” of 
February 26, 1904, Mr. Abel states that the United States 
patent laws are tyrannical and operate to the prejudice of the 
inventor, and gives. three reasons for his belief. These are, 
briefly :—(1) Harsh requirements for division of an application 
into two or more applications ; (2) Stubborn examiners and a 
vexatious course of appeal ; and (3) The existence of four rules 
that have been laid down by the examiners of late years, 

Since the establishment of the United States patent system 
it has been the practice of the Patent Office that from a 
requirement of the examiner for division an applicant may 
petition, without the payment of a Government fee, to the 
Commissioner in person, by whom the question is always 
carefully considered. A recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court apparently results in the necessity of an appeal 
to the examiners in chief at a cost of ten dollars. The practice 
as to division of an application has varied under different 
commissioners, some permitting greater latitude than others in 
the joinder of inventions. But, in any case, dependent inven- 
tions may be joined in the same application; independent 
inventions must always be prosecuted in separate applications. 
A thorough examination as to the prior art, which consists of 
more than 700,000 United States patents, renders absolutely 
necessary a proper and thorough classification of inventions. 
This cannot be effected if independent inventions are joined in 
the same applications. If the British Patent Office attempts: 
to make a thorough search as to novelty it will soon find this 
Moreover, the number of United States patents is 
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vastly in excess of British patents, and, therefore, a greater 
refinement of classification is necessary. Mr. Abel states that 
the inventor is under the “ complete thraldom of an opinionated 
examiner,” The six quoted words express three false state- 
ments : (1)—The jurisdiction of the examiner is not complete. 
He is the primary examiner. Any decision of his is subject 
to review, and upon any merely formal matter it will 
be reviewed by the Commissioner in person without Go- 
vernment charge. (2) The inventor is under no thraldom of 
the examiner, for the reason that the examiner’s decision is in 
no case final ; inventors and attorneys who have an intelligent 
understanding of the American system never have to complain 
of thraldom. (3) The examiners are not opinionated in the 
sense meant. ‘There are nearly forty primary examiners, each 
taking pride in the development of the art under his charge. 
They are men versed in science, mechanics and law. They 
know that the extent of the field of knowledge is constantly 
enlarging, in a great measure due to American research and 
invention, and are willing and glad to learn from the inventors 
the facts which extend this field of knowledge. The examiners, 
or many of them, spend much of their annual leave visiting 
shops and mills to obtain more intimate and working know- 
ledge of their art, thus coming in close touch with inventors, 
and always endeavour to grant them all the patent protection 
to which they are entitled. There is no reason why it should 
be otherwise The United States Patent Office at all times 
contains several scores of examiners and assistant examiners, 
who will eventually form a part, and a conspicuous part of 
the Patent Bar of the land. Many of their clients will be 
those whose applications they are now passing upon. Why, 
then, should they treat them harshly, or with aught than full and 
equal justice?) Looking at it from a selfish standpoint merely, 
it is absurd to say that a man will hamper his future caeeer by 
making for himself a reputation for harshness and severity. 
And looking at the matter from a higher standpoint, it must 
be remembered that an examiner is an official who has sworn 
to do his duty. Every one of them is proud of the United 
States patent system, and of the inventors whom it fosters. 
Be the inventor rich or poor, influential or obscure, he is 
accorded equal courtesy. As a single instance, it may be 
stated that recently an inventor, a poor man, who thought his 
presence necessary, came from the far south-west at a cost he 
could ill afford. He was given a number of interviews and 
helped in every way, and finally went home happy in the 
assurance that his patent had been allowed. Had he been 
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the richest manufacturer of the land he could have gotten no 
fairer treatment. e 

The number of applications filed and the number of 
patents granted during the past five years are as follows :— 


Applications. ' Patents. 
1899 : F . . 41,443 25,527 
1900 A * c 5 41,980 26,499 
LOO: = (0751) “uae RS Piatra 27,373 
1902 k ; s 49,641 27,886 
1903 3 : : . 50,213 31,699 


Considering the percentage of cases allowed, and which 
the inventors do not patent, and for cases which are not 
prosecuted after the first official action (showing there is little 
or no novelty in the application), it will be seen that the 
percentage of applications maturing into patents is large. 
Where 40,000 applications are filed, from all sections of the 
world, and are carefully searched by the Patent Office as to 
the prior art of a half-dozen countries or more, it stands to 
reason that a considerable percentage of applications must be 
without patentable novelty. Yet it will be seen that three-fifths 
of the applications mature into patents. 

Where an applicant replies promptly to the official actions, 
a patent may usually be obtained in the course of a few months. 
Often the first action is the allowance of the application, only 
a month after filing. Unless a case be involved in interference 
proceedings, it need not be pending in the office more than a 
year. A case pending more than a year is the exception rather 
than the rule, and the reason is very apt to be the delay on the 
part of the attorney. To say that the inventor has to argue 
“with the examiner for years sometimes, before the latter will 
allow that the inventor has any patentable article at all,” is to 
state something that very seldom, if ever, occurs, and if it does 
occur there is no reason therefor. The inventor and the 
examiner may come to an issue with very little delay, and if 
dissatisfied the inventor, for a fee of 10 dollars, may appeal, 
and will be heard within a month and will get a very prompt 
decision. Mr. Abel’s reference to an appeal to the Supreme 
Court is erroneous. Appeal lies from the Commissioner to the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, but this is seldom 
taken except in an interference case. 

Regarding the form of claims, the examiners sole desire 
(aside from the consideration of novelty) is to obtain “a plain 
and straightforward expression of the invention, that anyone 
could readily understand,” Mr, Abel’s statement to the contrary 
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notwithstanding. Large latitude is left to the inventor. In The combination in a machine for sewing shank-buttons 
applications filed by American attorneys, and particularly by | to fabrics, of button-feeding mechanism, appliances for passing 
skilled attorneys, there is very little difficulty with the form of | a thread through the eye of the buttons and locking the loop to 
claims. In order that there may be certainty as to their | the fabric and feeding mechanism, substantially as set forth. 
scope, it is required that each element be definitely and directly The combination, ina machine for sewing shank-buttons to 
included, and that the claim be not what may be termed | fabrics, of a needle and operating mechanism, appliances for 
rambling. Further than this the examiner seldom goes, and | bringing the buttons successively to positions to permit the 
as before stated, any ruling of the examiner is subject to | needle to pass through the eye of each button, and means for 
revision on petition to the Commissioner. locking the loop of thread carried by the needle to ‘secure the 
Four alleged rules are laid down by Mr. Abel as follows, button to the fabric, substantially as set forth. 
which will be separately considered :— Third Alleged Rule.—Patent Office Rule 41, which pro- 
Firstly. You cannot have a patent for a method of operat- | hibited the joinder of process and apparatus claims in the same 
ing unless this can be expressed entirely without reference to | application, has just been held invalid by the United States 
apparatus or machinery. Supreme Court. See United States, ex rel. Steinmetz v. 
Secondly.—You must not, in a claim for construction of | Allen, Commissioner of Patents, 109 Official Gazette, page 549, 
apparatus or machinery, introduce any description of the manner March 8, 1904. 
in which it operates—your claim must be limited to the Fourth Alleged Rule.—Mr. Abel comes nearer stating the 
enumeration of the cranks, levers, cams, &c., that constitute | truth here than at any previous point. If an invention be 
capable of being carried out by several modified arrangements, 
a broad claim may be secured which will include each and 
every one of such arrangements, and all this may be done in 
One application may show a number of sub- 


your machine. : 
Thirdly.—You cannot in one and the same patent include 
a method of operation and the machine or apparatus by which 


that method of operating is carried out. one apflication. 
Fourthly.—If your invention is capable of being carried out | stitute forms, but while a claim broad enough to cover them 


by several modified arrangements, you must take out a separate | all may be allowed, only one form may be specifically claimed. 
patent for each such modification, as each one is considered a If the applicant wishes to obtain a specific claim for each form, 
separate invention. which generally may be regarded as unnecessary, he must file 
First Alleged Rule.—“ A method of operating,” expressed by | separate applications, . It is obvious that two forms or arrange- 
reference to apparatus or machinery, is very apt to be a mere | ments of a device or mechanism which are entire substitutes 
function of the particular machine, and not a true method at | for each other are not dependent inventions, as they are 
all. In such case the invention resides in the machine, and | entirely independent of each other ; they do not co-operate in 
therefore it is the machine that should be claimed. But | any way. 
numerous instances could be cited where a true “‘ mechanical Since the alleged rules fall to the ground, the so-called 
method” contains references to the. mechanism by which it is | result specified in the paragraph following them vanishes into 
carried out. The Patent Office recognises the fact, not only | thin air. Regarding the alleged “ interminable arguments with 
that a method may be carried out by machinery, but that it | an opinionated examiner,” it may be noted that attorneys are 
may, so far as known, be carried out by only one particular daily allowed interviews with the examiner, the case is 
machine. A lengthy and convincing discussion upon this | thoroughly discussed and patentable claims are agreed upon. 
point, by the United States Supreme Court, will be found in | The examiner is always glad to do this, and will give an in- 
the case of Boydon Brake Power Company v. Westinghouse, | ventor or his attorney all the time he wants for discussion. 
83 Official Gazette, 1067. The claim which Mr. Abel draws for James Watt is a 
Second Alleged Rule-—No such rule exists. It is merely to curiosity. Of course, Mr. Abel is not serious in the matter, 
cite the following claims upheld by the United States Supreme | and hence it will do no harm to state that such a claim, if 
Court in Morley Sewing Machine Company wv. Lancaster, | seriously presented, would show gross ignorance and care- 


47 Official Gazette, 267. Thousands of other claims might be | lessness. 
instanced. As to the figures quoted by Mr. Abel regarding the number 
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of United States patents held invalid in whole or in part in the | 


United States, it may be said that a large proportion, a very 
large proportion of these were held invalid only in part. Again, 
these patents, or many of them, were held invalid upon grounds 
not accessible to the Patent Office, such as the discovery of a 
prior anticipating device (not patented), or the existence of 
public use for two years prior to the application in spite of 
applicant’s oath to the contrary. Again, patents litigated in 
1896 were granted mainly before 1890, and the examination 
system and proper classification of patents are improving as 
time passes. Again, if the United States Patent Office had 
proper facilities and could give to the examination of each 
case as much time as is given by counsel when the patent is 
in litigation, comparatively few ‘patents ‘wouldbe held in- 
valid; Thus, the system of the United States is not at fault in 
the matter, é 


_THE. SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS. 
THE Sanitary Institute preliminary programme of the twenty- 
second Congress, to be held in Glasgow from July 25 to 30, 
has now been issued. Thé ‘president of the ‘Congress is the 


Right Hon.’ Lord’ Blythswood, LL.D., Lord Lieutenant oft 


Renfrewshire. 4 

Sir Richard Douglas Powell, “Bart., K‘C.V:O., M D., 
F.R.C.P., will deliver the lecture to the Congress on the “ Pre- 
- vention of Consumption.” . 

Excursions to places of interest in connection with sanita- 
tion Conversazione, afternoon and evening cruises and other 
entertainments will be arranged for those attending the Con- 

ress. 

: Among these may be mentioned garden parties at the Botanic 
Gardens and Ruchill Hospital; excursions to the Trossachs, 
Lanark, the Falls of Clyde and Craignethan Castle, Loch Eck 
and Loch Fyne, Campbeltown, down the river Clyde, Gareloch, 
Loch Long and Loch Lomond, Rothesay, Kilchattan Bay (vzé@ 
Fairlie), and visits to dairy farm (Ayrshire), and Eddlewood 
Collieries (Hamilton). 

It appears from the programme that 250 authorities, in- 
cluding séveral county councils and county boroughs, have 
already appointed delegates to the Congress, and as there are 
also over 3,300 members and associates in the Institute, there 
will probably be a large attendance in addition to the local 
members of the Congress. . 


In connection with the Congress, a health exhibition of 
apparatus and appliances relating to health and domestic use 
will be held as practical illustration of the application and 
carrying out of the principles and methods discussed at the 
meetings ; it not only serves this purpose, but also an im- 
portant one in diffusing sanitary knowledge among a large 
class who do not attend the other meetings of the Congress. 
Popular lectures will be givén in the exhibition on “ Physical 
Development,” by Mr. Philip Boobbyer, M.D.,M.R.C.S.; “ Care 
of Eyesight,” by Mr. James Kerr, M.A., M.D., D.P.H.; “Care 
of the Teeth,” by Mr. G. Cunningham, M.A., L.D.S.Eng. ; 
“Feeding and Digestion,” by Professor A. Bostock Hill, 
M.Sc, M.D., D.P.H ; “ Healthy Houses,” by Professor H. R, 
Kenwood, M.D., C.M.Edin, D.P.H. 

The Congress will include general addresses and lectures. 
Three section meetings for two days each dealing with :— 
(1) Sanitary ‘science and preventive medicine, presided over 
by Professor J. Glaister, M:D.,' D.P/H., FC:S., (F/RISH. 
(2) Engineering and architecture, presided over by Professor 
Henry Robinson, M.Inst.C.E. (3) Physics, chemistry and 
biology, presided over by Professor Frank Clowes, D.Sc., 
Fa. Ce FHC, Ss 


Eight Special Conferences, 
Municipal representatives, presided over by Councillor 
W. F. Anderson, J.P., chairman of the health committee, 


Glasgow. 


Industrial hygiene, presided over by Councillor James 
Steele, J.P., vice-chairman of the health committee, Glasgow. 

Medical officers of health, presided over by Sir Charles A. 
Cameron, G-B.,/M.D., 'F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., F.LC. 

Engineers and surveyors to county and other sanitary 
authorities, presided over by William Weaver, M.Inst.C.E. 

Veterinary inspectors, presided over by Professor James 
McCall, F.R.C V.S. 

Sanitary inspectors, presided over by T. F. Strutt. 

Of women on hygiene, presided over by Her Grace the 
Duchess of Montrose. 

On the hygiene of school life, presided over by Professor 
John Edgar, M.A., &c. 

The local arrangements are in the hands of an influential 
local committee, presided over by the Right Hon. the Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, Sir John Ure Primrose, Bart., with J. 
Lindsay, solicitor and clerk, police department, as ‘local 
honorary secretary. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE spirit which animated the House of Lords in 
Coutts v. The Home and Colonial Stores does not appear 
to be confined to that tribunal. In the lesser courts there 
are likewise signs of recognising the necessity of a give- 
and-take principle by all who share in the advantages of a 
residence in London. ‘Turkish baths are to many people 
in the West End more than a luxury, they become in fact 
anecessity. Some allowance should consequently be made 
if a little more noise arose in such baths than in priviute 
houses. The owners of a block of flats in Ryder Street 
were not disposed to be lenient, and sought an inj:nction 
against a neighbouring Turkish baths company from com- 
mitting a nuisance. The furnace it was said caused in- 
convenience to a tenant, and the employés of the baths 
were noisy, and shook mats and removed ashes along a 
passage on plaintiffs’ land. Mr. Justice Joyce held, as 
the defendants had admitted that they had no right to 
shake mats in the passage, they would have to 
give an undertaking not to do it again. People living 
in Ryder Street must submit to a certain amount 
of inconvenience caused by noise in the neighbourhood, 
and he did not believe that any noise had wantonly or 
improperly been made by persons in the employment of 
the defendants. The action, so far as it related to that 
part of the case, must be dismissed. The alleged nuisance 
by excessive heat could have been effectively remedied by 
either party for a good deal less than the costs incurred in 
the action. He could not see how he could grant an 
injunction to interfere with the ordinary and reasonable use 
of the furnace, and the action therefore failed and the 
plaintiffs must pay two-thirds of the defendants’ costs. If 
neighbours would give attention to the judgment delivered 
by Mr. Justice Joyce they would be less disposed to rush 
into litigation. The plaintiffs have not only failed but will 
have to pay a large sum as costs to the defendants. The 
West-End is crowded with occupants, and it should not be 
expected that chambers or flats would be as little disturbed 
by noise as isolated bungalows on the sea-shore. 


THE old rows between Town and Gown which periodi- 
cally occurred in Oxford have assumed a new form, and are 
fought out either in the law courts or by arbitrations. The 
latest instance is the action brought by the Master and 
Fellows of University College against the Mayor and 
citizens. The subject of contention was whether the soil of 
the narrow Logic Lane belonged to plaintiffs or defendants. 
Such a title as Logic. Lane was likely to have originated 
with the University authorities, and, moreover, University 
College can claim to be the oldest in Oxford. There is 


‘mention of the lane as early as 1393, and there is no doubt 


that the property on both sides belonged to the College 
since 1764. There was a post and rail as a bar to vehicular 
traffic during several years. On the other hand, the 
Corporation of Oxford are responsible for the repair of 
Logic Lane, and they had opened it in order to make 
drains and lay electric cables. The College authorities 


were desirous to erect a footbridge over the lane to give 


access from the buildings on one side to those on the 
other. The Corporation were willing to allow of the 
structure, but on the condition that a sum must be paid 
as recognition of the proprietorship of the Corporation. 
Mr. Justice SwinrEN-Eapy, who heard the case, came to 
the conclusion that the evidence was overwhelmingly in 
favour of the plaintiffs as owners of the soil. There would, 


therefore, be a declaration (1) that the plaintiffs’ were the 


owners of the soil of the lane so far as it was bounded on 
both sides by their land ; (2) that the plaintiffs were entitled 
to maintain the post ; and (3) that the lane was a public 
highway for- foot-passengers and horses, but not otherwise. 
The plaintiffs would be entitled to build the bridge upon 
satisfying the necessary statutory requirements. In London 
the removal of barriers in streets has been a costly process, 
for besides paying compensation, several actions have had to 
be tried in the Law Courts. In the Metropolis obstacles to 


‘ground. 


traffic cannot be approved asa rule. But in a university 
city there is less necessity for free communication. Besides, 
the municipal authorities, if they have the right to a road- 
way, might object to some of the features of the old build- 
ings which lined it, and it would be injurious if some 
buildings had to be dressed smoothly in order to obviate 
all encroachment, although only to an infinitesimal extent. 


THE Hellenic Society is a unique institution, but it 
can boast that during its existence of a quarter of a 
century it has helped to accomplish more than was ever 
done by any archzeological body during a similar period in 
England. Its success is largely due to the enthusiasm and 
tact of Mr. GEoRGE MAcMILLAN, the hon. secretary, who 


‘can also claim to be the founder of the Society. The 


difficulties encountered were not slight. . Greek studies 
were confined to a few men, yet there were others who 
professed familiarity with whatever related to Greek art or 
Greek life, but the extent of whose knowledge brought 
both art and literature into disrepute. To obtain 300 
members who were ready to subscribe was almost a 
guarantee of the future success of the Society. The 
membership now amounts to 850, or nearly three times the 
original number. Researches which the committee would 
willingly undertake are costly, and those which Mr, 
ARTHUR EVANS was able to accomplish in Crete had to 
be provided for mainly from ovher sources. However, the 
Society has always been willing to show its approval not 
only of Mr. Evans’ labours, but also of other efforts to 
reveal Greek works. We cannot expect to have so general 
an interest taken in Greek archeology as is displayed by 
the Germans, but the success of the Hellenic Society is 
evidence of the growth of a spirit which not many years 
ago was confined to a few specialists. The field will take 
long to exhaust, for as DopwELt long ago said ‘“ Almost 
every rock, every promontory, every river is haunted by 
the shadows of the mighty dead; every portion of the soil 
appears to teem with historical recollections, or it borrows 
some potent but invisible charm from the inspirations of 
poetry, the efforts of genius, or the energies of liberty and 
patriotism.” 


Many English architects have visited Paris without 
seeing the church of Val-de-Grace. It has served of late 
years in connection with the military hospital. When we 
remember the number of architects engaged on its erection, 
and that the style is in florid Renaissance, the unity which 
appears throughout is remarkable. It was intended as a 
thankoffering by ANNE or AusTRIA for the birth of 
Louis XIV. He laid the foundation-stone in 1645, but 
twenty years elapsed before the building was completed. 
The original architect was FRANCOIS MansarT, but he died 
when the building was not more than 25 feet above the 
It was continued by. Le MERCIER as far-as the 
cornice, and Lemurt, GABRIEL Lepuc. and  Duvuva. 
were engaged upon it. It was one of the first buildings to 
suffer under the First Revolution. It was converted into 
a military hospital, as well as the monastic buildings 
connected with it. JosepH Woops, the architect, 
describes it as a warehouse in 1816. In 1826 it was 
restored to ecclesiastical purposes. The dome was 
no doubt suggested by that of St. Peter’s at Rome, and in 
its turn suggested the dome of the Invalides. ‘The in- 
terior has long been stripped. of the furniture and acces- 
sories which impart an effect of richness to many Parisian 
churches. The dome, however, still exhibits the army of 
saintly figures painted by PieRRE MaGNarp, and which 
are said to number over two hundred, each of an average 
height of more than 7 feet. In the church the remains of 
Queen Henrietta, the wife of CHARLES I,,. were de- 
posited. The building stands in the Rue St. Jacques, and 
at some distance from the Boulevard St. Michel, It is 
therefore a part of the Quartier Latin. It is now recog- 
nised that justice is not done to the structure by. its 
surroundings, and it has been arranged to make it abut 
on a semicircular p/ace when the merits of the building 
will be more appreciated and the church will become of 
higher value as an element in the amenity of Paris. 
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GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS. 

“HE loss of an artist while his power continues almost 
undiminished is to be regretted, but Englishmen 

have reason for thankfulness that GEORGE FREDERICK 
Warts was spared until by constant toil during seventy years 
he was able not only to execute many works but to carry 
out the mission with which he was entrusted. His aim, as 
expressed by himself, was not ‘so much to paint pictures 
that charm the eye, as to suggest great thoughts that will 
appeal to the imagination and the heart and kindle all that 
is best and noblest in humanity.” When summoned from 


life. he was capable of doing still more towards the accom- ! 


plishment of so noble a task, but it would only emphasise 
his intention, or rather display the fidelity with which, in 
spite of the advance of years, he clung to the aspirations of 
his early manhood. In his eighty-seventh year his convic- 
tion was as firm as in his thirtieth year about the salutary 
influence of art. He was an optimist in a pessimistic age. 

The veneration in which Mr. Watts was held was as 
much due to his character as to his productions, His 
works were never popular. They rarely possessed the 
qualities essential in pictures that will attract the admira- 
tion of the multitude. The subjects were not familiar, and 
the treatment could only be appreciated by those who were 
able to recognise the principles which the artist respected. 
Vet Mr. Warts never veered in his course. If the next 
winter exhibition of the Academy should be devoted to his 
works, as would be only right and just, it will be observed 
there is more relationship between them than is usual with 
the products of modern painters. 

As far back as 1849 we find Ruskin describing him as 
“The man who is not employed on Houses of Parliament 
—to my mind the only real painter of history or thought 
we have in England. <A great fellow, or I am much mis- 
taken—great as one of these same Savoy knots of rock, 
and we suffer the clouds to lie upon him, with 
thunder and famine at once in the thick of them,” 
It shouid not be overlooked that Warrts’s ideal was 
not Rusxkin’s. ideal, and the new legislator must 
have realised that he was never likely to prevail with the 
adamantine painter. He saw, however, signs of what was 
feared to be a tragedy. In those days Watts seemed 
destined to become a second Hayvpon. The picture with 
the long title Alfred Inciting the Saxons to Prevent the 
Landing of the Danes by Encountering Them at Sea, to 
which one of the three prizes of 500/. had been awarded by 
the Commissioners in the competition for the adornment 
of the Houses of Parliament, was purchased by the same 
Commissioners for 200/., as if the smaller sum represented 
its intrinsic value. Watts had also obtained a 300/. prize 
in the earlier competition for his cartoon, Caractacus being 
Led in Triumph through the Streets of Rome. He might 
therefore be considered as expecially adapted to produce 
works for the walls of the Houses of Parliament, but his 
only commission was for a S¢. George, which was to form 
a part of the series derived from the poets. Like its 
companions it has become a wreck. Warts had moreover 
prepared himself for wall-painting, for he had devoted the 
3002. to pay the expenses of a journey to Italy in order to 
study frescoes. One advantage gained from the sojourn 
besides an increase of technical knowledge was his acquaint- 
ance with Lord Hotitanp. During subsequent years WaTTS 
became so closely associated with the family, many supposed 
the occupier of Little Holland House was a relative of the 
FOXES. 

Although others besides Ruskin might apprehend 
clouds, thunder and famine as awaiting a representative 
of high art who would not bend to gain the favour of the 
clique that in those days were seizing on public art as a 
perquisite, Warts felt that he was to impart lessons to the 
public through the pencil, and he must be ready to undergo 
sacrifices. ‘The example set by JAMES Barry in painting 
the great room of the Society of Arts did not appear to 
him to be as foolish as worldly-minded artists deemed it. 
He was willing at his own cost to paint the vast wall spaces 
in HaRDWICKE’s terminus hall at Euston, which looked as if 
they were intended for that purpose, but railway managers 
are opposed to loiterers in stations and the offer was 
declined. Another of Harpwicke’s buildings, the Hall of 
Lincoln’s Inn, was also available, and he applied to the 
Benchers for permission to paint a fresco, or, in other 
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words, to endow them with a masterpiece. He wrote 
a letter which reveals the sentiments by which he was 
inspired not only then but throughout his long life. Aaket 
have plenty of ambition,” he said, ‘and ardently desire to 
be useful in my generation ; but I would prefer working 
silently and unnoticed, save by that amount of encourage- 
ment that would cheer my efforts when well directed, and 
for the sake of that direction alone. To produce great 
things ‘one ought to be intent only upon doing one’s 
utmost, and never stop to consider whether the thing be 
great or little in the abstract. The really great is so far 
beyond cne’s reach that comparison becomes an unworthy 
consideration. To work with all one’s heart is the right 
thing, and whoso does this may feel satisfied whatever the 
results of his labour may be.” The noble group of the 
Lawgivers of the World was produced after long labours, 
and, although half a century has elapsed since its com- 
pletion, it continues unsurpassed among the English 
examples of its class. 


Although Warts was doomed to learn the indifference 


to wall-painting in this country, it might be said he re- 
mained unaffected in his resolution. His painting on 
canvas presented many of the characteristics suited for 
mural works. Anyone who will consider the Zi/an, a girl 
carrying a basket of flowers, in the large room of the 
Royal Academy this year, will perceive that it recalls the 
style of a frescoist. The majority of his pictures also 
showed subjects which by their gravity were adapted to be 
fixed on the walls of public buildings rather than in private 
galleries. Watrs was in fact a pictorial preacher and 
needed suitable surroundings. When a man is an enthu- 
siast of that kind he is not disposed to respect the 
boundaries of his art. There are paintings by Watts 
which encroach on literature, for the meaning would be 
expressed with more power by the words of a poet, if not 
by a moralist in plain prose. We have only to suppose 
that the titles to some of his paintings were lost, and we 
can then imagine how much controversy they would excite 
at a future time. The skying of his pictures in the Paris 
Salon was beyond doubt due to the belief of the judges 
that the majority of visitors would be incapable of compre- 
hending them without long explanations, for they were 
outside the province of art. WarrTs’s paintings were in one 
sense survivals of the old allegorical works ; but while 
he was content to treat the subject as simply as 
he could, and sometimes restricted himself to a couple 
of figures, the older masters introduced so many figures 
and accessories that by some means or other a clue to the 
subject was afforded. That they were not always success- 
ful is evident from the long series relating to Henri IV. 
and Mariz bE Mepicis, for some of them will always 
remain as puzzles to connoisseurs. 

In endeavouring to make his art serve more than one 
purpose it must be allowed that Watts was acting according 
to the English spirit. It is long since we were first 
described as taking our pleasures sadly, and at the present 
day we are disposed to quarrel with those foreigners who 
are content to accept art for art’s sake. Warts believed in 
the possibility of pictures which would speak to spectators 
“with the solemn and majestic ring in which the Hebrew 
prophets spoke to the Jews of old, demanding noble 
aspirations, condemning in the most trenchant manner pre- 
valent vices, and warning in deep tones against lapses from 
morals and duties.” The world is, however, wide enough, 
and there should be room for all in it. Prophets are 
doubtless difficult to discover, but there are always plenty 
of imitators who are glad to find employment in 
denouncing the shortcomings of the age. To the 
initiated Wartrs’s paintings may be eloquent, but what 
most people seek in pictures are not embodiments of 
ethical principles but simple gratification, and they are to 
be pardoned if occasionally they will not accept anything 
more important. We must give Warts credit for his 
courage and consistency, but art has enough to do in 
affording pleasure without denouncing the feebleness of a 
race that suffers from nerves because it is overworked and 
over-excited. He was hopeful that his paintings would 
compel people to go through the arduous process of think- 
ing. But the few who have in any age used pictures in that 
way could be easily counted. Probably in days when 
books did not exist pictures may have sometimes come in 
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aid of the preacher, but in that office they have been super- 
seded by the printed page. There is, however, no doubt 
Watts’s pictures will admit of consideration. They re- 
semble symbols possessing manifold meanings according to 
the disposition of the onlooker. 

The spirit which created the paintings was shown in the 
selection of subjects for the portraits expressing his rever- 
ence for a selected body of men. Judging by them, it 
cannot be said that he cared much for that practical science 
for which his own period was remarkable. There were states- 
men, poets, some half-dozen painters, a musician or two, 
a few warriors and philanthropists. It was a distinction to 
be included in his gallery. He endeavoured to suggest the 
reasons which induced him to adopt that form of hero- 
worship, and in consequence people who judged of the 
likenesses superficially were sometimes surprised. To 
Cardinal MANNING was imparted a glow which recalled the 
days when he was an archdeacon in Sussex, and no advo- 
cate of asceticism. CARLYLE became the small farmer of 
Craigenputtock, who was unhappy because the days were not 
propitious for a covenant against shams. WiLL1aM Morris 
was the breezy adventurer who could easily have been 
transformed into a viking, carving his boat with krakens and 
other sea monsters, and singing skalds for a pastime. 
STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE’s portrait almost superseded 
KINGLAKE’s description of the Ambassador; while Stuart 
MILL appears to contain within himself sufficient intellect 
for a generation. If the figure paintings allow of medita- 
tion, the characterisation of the portraits would also afford 
ample scope for all who care to compare WaTTSs’s versions 
of individual countenances with those by other artists or with 
photographs. Of the two classes of work, the latter will be 
found the more profitable. In course of time it may happen 
that both will give rise to speculations which would have 
astonished the painter. His liberality in endowing the 
nation with the two classes of works was not dictated by 
vanity. The gift was in keeping with the principles of 
conduct he adopted and followed. 

In early days he was permitted the run of BEHNESs’s 
studio. It cannot be said that the author of the Havelock in 
Trafalgar Square was a great sculptor, although for a time 
he received many public commissions. But the operations 
of modelling and working in marble made an impression on 
Watts. There is often a contour seen in his painted 
figures which can be called sculpturesque ; while, on the 
other hand, when he undertook modelling there was a 
freedom about his treatment suggestive of the painter. 
Both denote a largeness of style which becomes more 
remarkable as the outcome of an age in which pre- 
Raphaelitism was accepted for a period as the most 
perfect form of art, and prettiness was desired by 
patrons. Looking on his painting and sculpture it 
must be regretted that he never was allowed the fullest 
liberty to combine the two arts in the decoration 
of a building. We cannot imagine that he would have felt 
at his ease if a part of the Houses of Parliament were 
assigned to him, for his amplitude of treatment would be 
out of keeping with Gothic details. It was with the great 
painters of the Renaissance he should be compared, and 
not with Medizeval illuminators. Nevertheless, he could 
not be directly classified in any of the Italian schools. 
Sometimes there would be reason for supposing that he 
drew inspiration from Florence, at another time from 
Venice, and he shows a spirituality on occasions which has 
to be sought elsewhere. There can be no question he was 
endowed with originality. He had no predecessor among 
English artists, and although he exerted an influence on his 
contemporaries it cannot, at present, be said he had a suc-~ 
cessor. If his talents are not easily rivalled, all artists can 
imitate the devotion of GzorGE FREDERICK Warts in the 
endeavour to exalt their art by rendering it serviceable to 
humanity, instead of accommodating themselves to the 
vagaries of fashion. 


The Exhibition of pictures in Johannesburg by the British 
Art Society has resulted in a loss of 250/. It was intended to 
devote any surplus to the formation of a fund for the establish- 
ment of a permanent art gallery in the city. An art society is, 
however, in process of formation with the co-operation of the 
British Art Society. 


ENGLISH HOMES.* 


HE belief in the principle of an Englishman’s house 
being his castle, and therefore inviolable, was no 
doubt among the causes of the lack of information about 
the interior arrangements, which to students of sociology is 
often an obstacle. It was to be expected that little could 
be revealed concerning Medizeval life within doors. An 
occasional drawing in a manuscript may furnish an approxi- 
mate resemblance to the furniture of a room and its dis- 
position, but evidence of that kind is not always trust- 
worthy. Ata later time the drama might be expected to 
hold up the mirror to actuality and give some reflection of 
English interiors, but the simplicity of the early stage 
arrangements prevented the writers of plays from suggesting 
anything which would make the cloths or curtains seem 
more ridiculous than they were. What would not a student 
of SHAKESPEARE now give to be able to reproduce the 
rooms in the houses of ‘ Forp and Pas, two gentlemen 
dwelling at Windsor,” or the interior of the Garter inn, and 
to compare the furniture owned by Dr. Caius, the French 
physician, with that belonging to Sir Hucu Evans, the 
Welsh parson? We can imagine what each room was like, 
but it would be preferable to have some words of SHAKES- 
PEARE to guide us. Much would be gained if we were even 
told, as in MassincEr’s ‘‘ City Madam,” that one room was 
hung with arris, another with crimson satin for the meaner 
sort of guests, and a third with scarlet of the rich Tyrian 
dye, particulars which were probably derived from the 
house of one of the London merchant princes. In the 
interval between SHAKESPEARE and MAssINGER there was 
likely to be some improvement in stage properties, and 
references to furniture became allowable. 

In painting we can see evidence of a similar avoidance. 
The backgrounds of old portraits are generally supposed 
to be conventional. Foreign limners were more careful 
about exactitude. It was not until HoGartn’s time that 
justice was done to English homes. As became a realist, 
he recognised the value of surroundings, and his interiors 
have an important effect on the drama transacted within 
them. The Marriage a la Mode series is enough to 
suggest HoGArTu’s system. The architecture will be found 
superior to the pictures or bric-a-brac. The artist wished 
to satirise the queer taste of his time, and he reveals to us 
the indiscriminate manner with which sacred and profane 
pictures were intermixed in a gallery. Indeed, Hocartu’s 
works suggest it would not have been wise to make repre- 
sentations of the grand rooms in English mansions or their 
contents, although many of the people must have possessed 
no more sense of the proprieties than the owners. 

HocarTH’s rooms were compositions derived from re- 
arranging a variety of examples, and in employing “‘the 
essential forms of grace” he may have improved on the 
existing architectural works in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. He knew of too many enemies who were ready 
to incite grandees against him if he introduced back- 
grounds which were easily identifiable. A fear of that 
kind need not stop an artist in our time. It is true 
such incidents as HocartH dared to depict are not 
now sought, but for those of a different kind there is 
little difficulty in obtaining permission to employ either the 
interiors or exteriors of actual houses as auxiliaries to an 
incident. The reason is that the privacy which at one time 
was supposed to be essential to domestic happiness in 
England is now undervalued. There is a fierce light beating 
on society. Everyday occurrences are chronicled, and the 
coming and parting guests in a country house are known to 
ail who will take the trouble to glance at a newspaper. 
One of the consequences is seen in the employment of 
photography to show the details of mansions with an 
accuracy which Nasu could not attempt. The large volume 
entitled “In English Homes” is like a collection of the 
descriptions which have appeared in various magazines, but 
on a grander scale and produced in a more careful manner. 
There are architectural books on English mansions, but 
construction becomes the most important element in them. 


* In English Homes: The internal character, furniture and adorn- 
ments of some of the most notable houses of England, historically 
depicted from photographs specially taken by Charles Latham. (London: 
Offices of Country Life, and George Newnes, Ltd. New York: 
Charles Scribners’ Sons. ) 
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In the volume we have now under consideration the rooms 
are presented as they are, with the paintings, furniture, 
ornaments, and, in fact, the multiplicity of objects required 
in an English home. The views would be complete if 
owners and visitors were introduced. 

To the majority of people every interior will arouse 
interest from its subject, but students of another and more 
serious class will find the plates have an advantage as an 
aid to the consideration of the “old masters” remaining in 
this country. For several years pictures have been lent from 
English country houses. Some may be criticised as too 
long or too near a square in form or on account of other 
shortcomings. It can now be realised that the size was 
dictated by the place to be occupied by the painting. 
Pictures which at Burlington House were undervalued 
would have been more esteemed if Messrs. NEWNES'’S 
volume had existed. It is not only portraits which require 
such a key, but works of a different kind by foreign masters. 
English amateurs when making the grand tour must have 
often purchased pictures because they seemed suitable to 
fill certain positions in their galleries or dining-rooms. 
Works of sculpture were also acquired for a similar purpose. 
In the plates of the volume we meet with many old 
friends ; they have not new faces, but they appear in 
positions which suit them better than those assigned to 
them in the Royal Academy or local exhibitions of art. 

Over seventy mansions are illustrated. They belong to 
various periods ranging from Gothic buildings like Oxburgh 
Hall, in Norfolk, and timber buildings such as Little 
Moreton Hall, down to modern restorations like Hewell 
Grange by Mr. BopiEy or West Dean Park by Messrs. 
ERNEST GEORGE & YEATES. The architectural merits of 
many of them have been often described, and we need not 
now attempt to resume them. It will be sufficient perhaps 
if we glance at a few of the works by which the interest of 
the volume is enhanced. 

Belton House, near Grantham, belongs to Lord 
BRowNLow. It is only a two-storey building, but the 
architect was, it is believed, Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN. 
The west forecourt has a gate with all the characteristics 
of a modern production in the ancient style. Some of 
the rooms are adorned with carvings which GRINLING 
GiBBpons alone could have executed. In one room they 
consist of fruit and flowers; in another of fish, shells and 
sea plants, and in a third of dead game and corn. In our 
time so natural a mode of ornamentation would not be 
specified, but it seems in keeping with much else in 
the rooms, and especially with the borders of the tapestry. 
In spaces enclosed by the ornament paintings are placed. 
Agecroft Hall is one of those buildings in which timber 
was largely used. Panelling does not always form a suitable 
framework for much that is found in the house, including 
one version of RupeEns’s Battle of the Amazons. ‘The 
different lines clash, and it becomes evident that when the 
house was erected easel pictures were not anticipated to be 
hung across the panels. In Bramshill Park, Hampshire, 
great care has been taken in the selection of paintings and 
drawings to get over the difficulties presented by the 
panelling. In consequence, the majority of them have to 
be on a small scale. Some of the tapestries in this house 
were woven under the supervision of RuBENs and from 
his own designs. He exchanged them, along with paint- 
ings, for marules acquired by Sir DupLey CarLeron, 
who was an antiquary and ambassador. The Vyne, Rasing- 
stoke, contains a Classic staircase and hall, while in the 
rooms there is Tudor and earlier woodwork. In the 
billiard-room is a copy of Guipno’s Aurora. Groombridge 
Place, Kent, was described by EVELYN as a modern Italian 
villa, but on the whole it has more of an English character, 
and such woodwork as the interior presents is not to be 
found in Italy. Haddon Hall and Hardwick Hall are 
historic buildings, both of which are preserved with praise- 
worthy care. 

Waddesdon Manor belonged to the late Baron 
FERDINAND DE RotuscHitp. He was an admirer of 
French architecture and had acquired delightful French 
furniture. A commission for a mansion was given to 
M. DirarLLeuR, who was to combine parts derived from 
various favourite chateaux. Each room was arranged to 
afford a scheme of colour. We are told that :—‘*‘ As you 
enter some of these rooms you are sensible of almost 


nothing but the colour, which cannot be described.’ The 
permanent decorations, such as the panelling, ceilings, 
chimney-pieces and doors are not from the designs of 
M. DétaILLEUR. ‘They are chiefly taken from old French 
houses. If only the panelling of the French house was 
brought here, the ceiling was copied.” It is a stale com- 
pliment to say the interior is ‘‘a liberal education in almost. 
every branch of art”—for anything can serve for such an 
education in our time—but there is no doubt about more 
variety being found in the rooms of Waddesdon Manor 
than in those of the Wallace Gallery. Grimsthorpe, Lin- 
colnshire, is of various styles, and VANBRUGH was one of 
the architects employed in it. There are numerous paint- 
ings, much china, and, what is more attractive to visitors, 
gold plate used at coronation banquets, for the house 
belongs to the WiLLoucHBY DE Eressy family, who have 
chamberlain’s privileges. Sutton Place, Surrey, is a de- 
lightful English mansion which is often visited. Bradfield, 
Devon, in part dates from the sixteenth-century and 
presents many of the arrangements of a Tudor mansion. 
There are portraits of the WALRonps and the armorial bear- 
ings of the families with whom they were allied are made to 
form decorative elements. Old Place, Lindfield, now belongs 
to Mr. Kemps, and his own work is skilfully combined 
with the fragments of what is ancient. Here also arms are ~ 
employed, but they are those of friends and guests, in- 
cluding Lord Wotsetey, Mr. Boptey, the Archbishop of 
York and Lord Hatirax. On one of the windows is the 
inscription :—‘ To no one is given right of delay, Noted in 
heaven passeth each day; Be not thou fruitless, work while 
ye may, Trifling were bootless, watch thou and pray.” 
Wilton House it is to be hoped will ever be preserved 
without many changes. The PEMBROKE family were always 
proud of it, and SoLomon DE Caux served as an excellent 
substitute for Intco JonEs in one. of the transformings. 
“The Double-Cube Room,” of which everyone has heard, 
was, it is said, planned to contain paintings by VANDYKE, 
and the Flemish painter is well represented in many of the: 
rooms. To some visitors the Classic marbles are the most 
interesting of the contents, and there are others who think : 
mainly about the connection of the family with the history 
of England, and with SHAKESPEARE. Americans, like 
EMERSON, probably are more attracted by the view from 
the windows and the magnificent lawn containing the finest 
cedars in England. Hatfield House is, in a political sense, 
still more renowned. Considering the multiplicity of parts 
ornamented by carving, the spaciousness of the building 
and the excellence of the work throughout, it seems incredible 
that the builder’s bill should amount to no more than 
4.6317. 115. 34. Castle Ashby, Northampton, is shown by 
a sufficient number of plates to suggest its remarkable 
character. The interior is now so pleasing, it is worth 
noting that not many years ago the “ Vitruvius Britannicus ” 
described it as having little internal beauty. At Audley 
End we are told: —“ The great changes which have passed 
over the house have left its essential beauty unchanged, 
and it remains one of the fairest mansions of fretted and 


enriched stonework in existence.” Castle Howard is 
renowned as the leading work of VANBRUGH. In it are 
many admirable specimens of Greek sculpture. The chapel 


has a completeness rarely found in such additions. 

Sandringham deservedly occupies a place among older 
mansions. The following general description of it is 
given :—‘ Certain special characteristics are particularly 
noticeable. - First, both the Kinc and QuEEN have been 
great travellers and collectors while they travelled, and 
there is not a corner in the house, not a passage nor a 
corridor which is not full of mementoes of days of travel. 
Next, of mere splendour there is not much, but of sub- 
stantial comfort there is a great deal. The sunlight: 
penetrates everywhere ; the rooms are bathed in it. Then. 
there are flowers and plants in every place where room can’ 
possibly be found for them; stately palms in the flower 
court, cut flowers and plants without number in the 
drawing-rooms, so that the air is sweet, but by no means 
heavy, with their scent.” 

Books on the stately homes of England are a tribute to 
the conservative spirit of Englishmen. Improvements have 
taken place from time to time, and comfort is insured by 
taking advantage of them. But as the principle of the 
Constitution has been retained, notwithstanding numerous 
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reforms, a great many ancient mansions still preserve their 
peculiar characteristics, although they have become more 
satisfactory as residences. It would be impossible to effect 
this combination if the original work possessed a different 
and more inferior character. The old builders sought 
after permanence, and alihough it is not always advisable 
to retain their materials, yet it is astonishing how many 
ancient houses continue to be sound and habitable. 
The modern conditions of building are unfavourable 
to so enduring an existence, and the constant changes 
in the state of people are not always to be met by 
residence in one spot. The subject is not to be exhausted 
in one volume, however large, for Mr. LatHam would be 
able to find more than seventy additional buildings worth 
reproduction by photography. It used to be said that a 
“‘ Peerage” or ‘‘ Court Guide ” was a necessity in all English 
households, but more intellectual profit is to be derived 
from such a book as “In English Homes.” To architects 
especially it will have its use, for so large a collection of 
interiors has not been presented at so moderate a price. 
The pubiishers would also do well to bring out a similar 
volume on modern country mansions. *A comparison 
between old and new work would show that the art of 
designing beautiful residences which are worth bequeath- 
ing to posterity as examples continues to be as vigorous 
as ever among English architects, and the requirements of 
our time can be provided for with as much success as were 
those of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries by the artists 
then living. . 


ART IN SCOTLAND. 


HE Council of the Royal Scottish Academy have sent the 
following statement to the members of Parliament repre- 
senting Scottish constituencies respecting the claims of Scot- 
land upon the Imperial Government in relation to the interests 
of art in Scotland :— 

Public Grant in Scotland —lIt has long been well known to 
all interested in the subject that Scotland has not received its 
due share of the sums which have been voted by Parliament 
for the promotion of art in the three kingdoms, and recent 
events have helped to direct public attention to the question in 
a special manner. It will be within your recollection that two 
years ago a discussion on this subject took place in Parliament 
which disclosed a remarkable misunderstanding on the part of 
the authorities with reference to the amount of the public grant 
for art purposes in Scotland, and which led to the appointment 
by the Secretary for Scotland of an influential departmental 
committee “to inquire into the constitution, powers and duties 
of the Board of Manufactures with special reference to the 
administration of the grants made by Parliament for purposes 
-of art in Edinburgh.” I assume that you have been supplied 
with the report of that committee and the relative minutes of 
evidence (C.D. 1812-1813) which were presented to both 
Houses of Parliament in 1903. 

Origin of the Grant.—As in the discussion in Parliament 
and in the inquiry before the departmental committee frequent 
references have been made to the annual grant of 2,000/. 
administered by the Board of Manufactures in Scotland, you 
will permit me to remind you of the origin of that annual 
grant. Under the Treaty of Union between England and 
Scotland, provision was made in connection with the adjust- 
ment of debts and taxes on the two divisions of the United 
Kingdom for giving an equivalent to Scotland for English 
burdens and higher taxes imposed under the Treaty, and part 
-of this equivalent took the form of an annual grant of 2,coo/. 
Provision was made for the administration of this grant and 
the other compensation money coming to Scotland under the 
Treaty, and a Board was created which still exists under the 
name of the Board of Manufactures. The grant of 2,000/. a 
year, after various changes explained in the report, was ulti- 
mately under the provisions of the Act 10 and 11 Victoria, 
cap. 91, directed to be applied towards the purpose of educa- 
tion in the fine arts generally, and in decorative and orna- 
mental art, and in taste and design in manufacture as well as 
towards the other purposes to which the grant had previously 
been applied. 

Disadvantage to Scotland.—lIt is important to note that 
this grant of 2,0co/. a year represented compensation to which 
Scotland was found entitled in respect of burdens imposed 
‘upon the country by the Union. It was necessarily intended 
‘to be applied to purely Scottish purposes without in any way 
affecting the claim of Scotland tc equal treatment in relation 
to the promotion of art as well as to other matters. The facts 
elicited at the inquiry by the departmental committee show 
that the annual grant has in some quarters come to be 


regarded not as the payment of a debt, but as a direct contri- 
bution by Parliament towards the objects for which the grant 
has been applied, and in this way, instead of being a benefit, it 
has operated as an actual disadvantage to Scotland. 

The Scottish Claim.—lIt is not necessary to argue that one 
of the functions of Government is to promote the study and 
practice of the arts which exercise a beneficent influence in 
ameliorating the lives of the people. That has long been 
accepted by all parties in the State as one of the duties resting 
on the Government of the country. It may fairly be stated 
that that duty can only be properly discharged in the circum- 
stances of the United Kingdom by making adequate provision 
for the promotion of art in each of the three kingdoms. So far 
there is no room for controversy. Difficulties arise, however, 
when an attempt is made to lay down a standard for the ap- 
portionment between the three countries of the sums which 
Parliament may think it rignt to devote to the purpose. 
London it may at once be cozceded has a special claim in 
respect it is not only the capital of one of the divisions, but is 
also the capital of the United Kingdom, and while my Council 
hold that population provides a true basis for just treatment in 
such matters as this, affecting the intellectual life of the three 
nations, they consider that a fair comparison can more con- 
veniently be instituted between the sums voted by Parliament 
for art, purposes in Dublin and those voted for similar purposes 
in Edinburgh. It appears to my Council, therefore, that the 
representatives of Scotland are entitled to claim for their 
country treatment not less generous than that which is accorded 
to the sister country of Ireland. 

Distribution of Grants.—In promoting the interests of art 
our Government and other Governments usually distribute 
grants in three directions :—(1) They establish national collec- 
tions of the works of great artists; (2) they foster national 
academies whose function it is to stimulate the practice of art 
and give form and direction to the efforts of those who practise 
it; and (3) they give grants in aid of art education. We have 
therefore in England, Ireland and Scotland National Galleries, 
Royal Academies and Art Schools. In Scctland we have the 
following Government buildings devoted wholly or partly to art 
purposes :— 

1. The National Gallery and Royal Scottish Academy 
building, one-half of which contains the National Collection, 
and the other half is used for the annual exhibition of the 
Royal Scottish Academy. 

2. The National Portrait Gallery ; and 

3. The Royal Institution, in which are contained the offices 
of the Board of Manufactures, the Art School carried on under 
the Board, and the Statue Gallery. 

Provision of Sttes—The very valuable site on which the 
National Gallery and Royal Scottish Academy building is 
erected was acquired from the city of Edinburgh for the 
nominal price of 1,000/, (stated by mistake in the committee’s 
report as 4,00c/.), The city granted the site for that low price 
as an inducement to the Government to provide a suitable 
gallery for the annual exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy 


‘and accommodation for the National Gallery, and if the real 


value of the site is taken at 30,000/, the transaction 
represented a contribution by the city of Edinburgh of 
29,0022. Towards the cost of the site and the building a sum 
of 23,500/7. was taken out of the funds of the Board of Manu- 
factures, derived from accumulations of the annual grant of 
2,0230/. and other income of the Board, and the Treasury con- 
tributed 30,000. Towards the cost of the National Portrait 
Gallery and its furnishings the late Mr. Findlay, of Aberlour, 
contributed 60,0007, a sum of 10,5007, was taken from the 
funds of the Board of Manufactures, and the Treasury con- 
tributed 15,0007. (exclusive of cost of fittings of Antiquarian 
Museum, &c.). The entire cost of the Royal Institution 
building, amounting to about 47,000/., was paid by the Board 
of Manufactures. From the above figures it will be seen that 
of the sums, amounting together to about 215,000/., which 
have been applied in providing sites and in the erection of 
Government buildings devoted to art purposes in the capital of 
Scotland, the total contributions by the public Treasury have 
been only 45,0007, or about one-fifth, the other four-fifths of 
the cost having been met by private donations and money 
belonging to Scotland in the hands of the Board of Manu- 
factures. My Council are given to understand that the cost of 
the corresponding buildings in London and Dublin was for the 
most part met out of Treasury grants. 

Inequality of Grants—When the contributions by the 
Treasury towards the cost of maintenance of the Art Galleries 
in the three capitals are examined, there is disclosed an 
inequality so marked as to be scarcely credible. For the 
year to March 31, 1903, the sums voted for the maintenance of 
the National Gallery, the Tate Gallery, the Wallace Collection, 
and the National Portrait Gallery in London (excluding sums 
voted for the purchase of pictures) amounted to over 80,000/. 
In the same year the sum voted for the National Gallery in 
Dublin (exclusive of sums voted for the purchase of pictures) 
was 8,376/7. In Scotland the only sum voted by Parliament 


for purposes of maintenance was a sum of Ioo/. in aid of the 
Torrie Collection, which is a part of the collection in the 
National Gallery, and there was no vote for the purchase of 
pictures. Apart from this vote of 100/, the whole cost of 
maintenance of the National Gallery and Royal Scottish 
Academy building, the Royal Institution and the National 
Portrait Gallery, all of which buildings are public property, is 
taken out of the Scottish money administered by the Board of 
Manufactures. From the report of the departmental com- 
mittee it appears that the sums expended by the Board out of 
Scottish funds and not out of public money in maintaining the 
National Gallery building alone from the date of its completion 
to the date of the inquiry amounted to 48,127/, all of which 
was taken out of the special funds of the Board instead of being 
provided bythe Government. My Council have not had access to 
the corresponding figures applicable to the National Gallery in 
Dublin, but itis undoubted that during the same period a very 
much larger sum has been expended on its maintenance out of 
the public funds of the United Kingdom. 

Injustice to Art Institutions —One other point has to be 
noted to complete this brief statement of the injustice from 
which art institutions in Scotland suffer. In the course of the 
discussion in Parliament two years ago reference was made to 
the arrangement, which was sanctioned by the Treasury so 
long ago as 1866, under which the Treasury undertook to 
grant to the National Galleries in Dublin and Edinburgh sums 
for the purchase of pictures equal in amount to private con- 
tributions, and it was suggested that the inadequacy of the 
sums voted for the purchase of pictures for Scotland under this 
arrangement was due to the paucity of the contributions in 
money or pictures from private sources, This matter was 
inquired into by the departmental committee, with the 
result that it was shown that there has been a serious 
and most unfortunate misunderstanding on the subject on the 
part of the authorities. The committee’s report kears that the 
principle of at least covering all gifts of money or works of art 
has been, as matter of fact, applied to Ireland, where 34,000/. 
has been received in thirty-three years against a total of 6,000/. 
received by Scotland in forty-five years. During that period 
private gifts of pictures have been given to the National 
Gallery in Edinburgh representing a very large value, stated 
at from 50,000/. to 60,000/., which should have been covered by 
grants of equal amount from the Treasury, while only 6,000/. 
has been given, so that there is a deficit owing to Scotland 
under this head of probably 50,000/, The committee, in their 
report, express the opinion that a clear case has been made 
out, not only for a permanent grant to Scotland in future, but 
for some guzd fro quo in respect of the gifts and bequests of 
works of art for which no claim has been made in the past 
owing to the misunderstanding already referred to. 

Redress of Injustice—It will be agreed by all who have 
considered the facts and figures I have now given that Scotland 
has a strong claim, not only for generous treatment in the 
future, but for some redress of the injustice of the past. It 
was made quite clear by the evidence placed before the 
departmental committee that the space in the part of the 
National Gallery and Academy building devoted to the national 
collection has long been altogether inadequate for the proper 
display of the pictures, without making any allowance for the 
growth of the collection, and it was also shown that the space 
allocated to the Royal Scottish Academy for the annual 
exhibition is altogether inadequate. In the course of the 
inquiry a proposal was made on behalf of the Academy that, 
if the Government saw its way to give the Academy a secure 
and independent tenure of the whole of the building which 
it at present occupies in part, and to continue its maintenance, 
the Academy would not merely be enabled to do its duty to 
the art of its day with very greatly increased effect, but would 
be in such a position that the valuable art property it possesses, 
consisting of 149 pictures now exhibited in the National 
Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery, would be available 
for transference to the Scottish nation by arrangement. These 
pictures were specially valued by a competent authority for the 
purposes of the inquiry at 38,3352. 

Committee's Recommendations.—The recommendations of the 
committee are that the whole of the building heretofore occupied 
by the National Gallery and the Academy should for the future 
be made available exclusively for exhibition purposes, that an 
annual grant should be given to the Royal Scottish Academy 
for the maintenance of the building, the amount suggested 
being 300/.; that a new building should be erected or acquired 
for the National Gallery, 20,0007. of the cost being taken out of 
the funds under the charge of the Board of Manufactures and 
the balance being provided from Imperial funds ; that an annual 
grant of 2,900/. should be voted for the maintenance of the 
National Gallery, in which sum is included an annual grant of 
1,000/, for the purchase of pictures, the Curator being put in 
the same position as the Director of the Dublin National 
Gallery as regards salary and allowances ; and that ar annual 
grant of 600/, should be made to the National Portrait 
Gallery to enable an adequate salary to be paid to the 
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Director, and purchases of portraits to be made. The com- 
mittee also recommend that the Board of Manufactures should 


be reconstituted and reduced in numbers, and its name. 


changed to the Board of Trustees ; that the new Board should 
consist of fifteen members, of whom three should be members 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, four other members being 
nominated by the Royal Society, the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Town Council of Edinburgh and the University of Edinburgh 
respectively, the other eight members being appointed by the 
Secretary for Scotland. The constitution of the existing Board 


is explained in the report of the committee, and it is not neces-- 


sary to deal with it beyond saying that the proposed changes. 
in the constitution commend themselves to the Academy. It 
will be noted on a perusal of the committee’s report that a sug- 
gestion was made at the inquiry that the Royal Institution 
building should be appropriated for the exhibition of pictures, 
but that this suggestion was rejected by the committee. Since 
the report was presented to Parliament a definite proposal has. 
been put forward in the public prints that the Royal Institution 
building should be appropriated for the National Gallery, and 
this proposal appeals to those who think only of the beauty and 


dignity of the building and its central position, but it is un-_ 
fortunately open to the fatal objection that the building does: 
not afford sufficient space for the proper display of the existing: 


national collection, and that no provision could be made for 
any increase. The recommendation of the committee is that 
a new National Gallery affording adequate space should be 
provided, and nothing less will meet the urgent necessities of 
the case. 

Stimulus to Scottish Art—While these recommendations 
do not appear to the Royal Scottish Academy to concede alb 
that Scotland might fairly claim, I am directed by my Council 
to say that the Academy would be prepared to favour an 
arrangement on the lines of the committee’s recommendations. 
as constituting a great and much-needed improvement on the 
present unsatisfactory state of matters. The proposal to. 
transfer to the nation property of the value of nearly 40,000/. 
belonging to the Academy is sufficient to show the very 
serious view taken by the members of the Academy as to the 
necessity for improved and increased accommodation for the 
national collection, and for the Academy exhibition of works 
of contemporary art, and it is the earnest hope of the Academy 
that when the whole circumstances are properly understood 
Parliament will act in the matter no less liberally than the 
Academy has expressed its willingness to do, and that the 
result will be to impart fresh stimulus to Scottish art, which 
has, notwithstanding many disadvantages, gained and main- 
tained a Jhigh place in the art history of the country.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, JAMES GUTHRIE, 

President, Royal Scottish Academy. 


ARCHITECTS AND EXTRA FOUNDATIONS. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the New Malden District Council 

was lately called, says the Survey Comet, mainly to con- 
sider several questions in connection with the new Councib 
offices, and in accordance with a resolution passed at the 
previous special meeting. Mr, W. H. Hope, the architect, 
was in attendance. 

The Chairman (Mr. Streeter) first read a letter which the 
Clerk had received from Mr. Hope, who reported that the founda- 
tions of the stables at the new Council offices were formed of 
brickwork built up to the damp course, the office buildings and 
foundations and basements excavated and concreted, and walls. 
built to an average of 3 feet above the concrete. The fire 
station foundations were excavated 18 inches. The amount 
incurred up to the present for work actually fixed was 
253. 135. §¢, about 42/. of which was for extra foundations. 

Several questions were put to Mr. Hope with regard to the 
bricks being used and the foundations of the Council offices, 
and Mr. Hope explained that the bricks were the same as the 
sample he had submitted to the Council. The extra 18 inches 
of brickwork was intended to raise the building so as to bring 
it up to the level of the roadway. 

Mr. Drew said he understood the Council were asked to- 
pay the extra cost because the foundations had to go deeper. 

Mr. Hope: It is because the ground was much lower. 

Mr. Drew contended that Mr. Hope ought to have gone on 
to the site, and satisfied himself that the details were correct. 
He considered that the tenders were invited upon a wrong 
basis. They certainly did not expect to be called upon imme- 
diately forjextra money for the foundations. If the correct 
levels had been taken they would not have had to go to the 
Local Government Board for a higher sum. ‘The builders. 
seemed to have tendered upon incomplete information, 

Mr. Hope explained that he invited the tenders upon his 
competitive drawings, and those very drawings were sent to the 
quantity surveyor. 


words in vindication of himself. It had been his desire to seek 


He had no desire to lay any stress upon 
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the interests of the Council, to have everything open, fair, above 
board and above suspicion. As long as he was their representa- 
tive that would be his principle. He could tell them honestly 
that this difficulty frequently arose where there were competitive 
drawings. If they would refer to the President of the Institute, 
he was certain that the President would give his views in the 
same way. He regretted this had occurred, but any extra 
which might be incurred was more likely to occur in this way. 

Mr. Woollacott said that Mr. Hope was instructed to draw 
up the specification for the builders. They took it he was no 
novice, and they thought he would do everything which was 
mecessary in the matter. 

Mr. Parnaby asked Mr. Hope how he cameto use the bricks 
in view of the resolution passed a week ago to the effect that 
they. were not to be used. 

Mr. Hope said these bricks were not being used for facing. 
They were superior to those specified, and if he had to dis- 
continue their use it might mean the stopping of the whole of 
the work, because there were no other bricks touse. Until 
that evening he thought it better to proceed slowly and take 
If the Council would not accept the bricks the 
work must be stopped and they would have to wait for others. 

Mr. Parnaby: It is a question of principle. Who are the 
‘masters of this business, the architect or the Council? 

Mr. Leman contended that the bricks were different to those 
‘that were selected. 

_. Mr, Jennings said the Council decided on a certain brick on 
the Tuesday evening, and the bricks now being used were upon 
‘the ground at nine o’clock the next morning. 

Mr. Hope said that arose in this way. He instructed the 
contractors to deliver the bricks so that the Council might see 
them at the meeting. They did not arrive until the following 
day. The samples which he submitted were those fit to be 
used for inside work and not for facing. He was extremely 
anxious that the strained relations between himself and the 
Council should be satisfactorily explained. He had no desire 
to place himself in an invidious position. The first bricks 
delivered were not up to the sample, but if they examined the 
bulk they would find that they were up to the quality. 

Mr. Parnaby moved that the Clerk write to Messrs. 
Goddard, the contractors for the public buildings, to remind 
them of the stipulations of the contract between the Council 
and Messrs. Goddard, and to reiterate that the Council would 
pay for no extra or additional work unless the same should 
have been previously authorised by them in the manner 
prescribed. 

Mr. Drew seconded, and the motion was carried nem. con. 

Mr. Hope: This resolution places me in a quandary. I do 
not know what to do, and I do not think the contractor will 
know what to do. 

Mr. Hurst said it was perhaps degrading to themselves, 
‘ut could they not arrange a compromise? He thought it 
would be the best way out of the difficulty. 

Mr. Glen thought they ought to consider their position 
before going any further. He believed that Mr. Hope was 
acting for the best, but he might have made a mistake. 

Mr. Woollacott, while agreeing with Mr. Parnaby’s motion, 
thought that justice should be tempered with mercy. He pro- 
posed a resolution to the effect that the bricks now upon the 
ground up to the sample be allowed to be used, and that for 
the future the architect do no extra work without express order 
of the Council. 

Mr. Futcher: As a peaceful man I will second that. 

After further discussion the Clerk said they could not pass 
that resolution in view of standing order No. 11, and it fell 
through, a resolution to suspend standing order No. 11 being 
rejected. 

Mr. Hope said he was exceedingly sorry that the resolution 
had been passed. To be candid with the Council he must 
ascertain his legal position in the matter, and as soon as he 
obtained a copy of the resolution from the Clerk he would 
consult his solicitor, who would then be put into communica- 
tion with the Council. 


A COMPETITION ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


aS architectural competition of unusual importance, both on 

account of the magnitude of the work for which designs 
are to be presented and because of the educational interest in 
the institution for which the buildings are to be erected, is that 
for the Carnegie Technical Schools, to be established in Pitts- 
burg, Pa. The programme for this competition, says the 
Engineering Record, is a handsomely printed pamphlet 
of about 50 pages and is accompanied by a map of the site and 
a block plan, This programme was prepared with great care 
by Professor Warren P. Laird, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, acting as adviser to the committee of the trustees having 
the matter in charge. Professor Laird will also advise in connec- 
tion with the making of the awards. Every effort has been made 
by the committee to place this competition upon the highest pro- 
fessional grounds, : ae 
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The Carnegie Technical Schools will provide a comprehen- 
sive system of secondary technical education based on the needs 
of workers in the industrial field generally. There are at present 
numerous industrial schools throughout the country organised 
for work along definite and more or less restricted lines, but a 
new significance attaches to the organisation of the Carnegie 
schools, for the scheme of instruction is arranged to meet an 
expressed demand. This was brought about by a thorough 
canvass of the industrial workers in Pittsburgh, and the 


younger people of both sexes in the public schools from whom 


the ranks of the workers are to be recruited. These persons 
were individually asked by the committee to state the particular 
calling for which they desired to be trained, and upon the 
basis of some 15,000 replies thus received the courses of in- 
struction now announced have been arranged. These are no 
fewer than seventy in number, covering practically the entire 
range of the manufacturing industries of Pittsburg, and thus, 
presumably, very broadly those of the country at large. 

The scheme upon which the work is to be administered was 
outlined by a commission composed of Messrs. Arthur L, 
Williston, of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn ; Arthur A. Hamer- 
schlag, of the New York Trade Schools, now the director of 
the Carnegie Technical Schools, and, C. B. Connelly, of 
Pittsburg. The problem laid before the architects is that of 
providing for the instruction, under this scheme, of 4,000 
students, including both day and night classes. The pro- 
gramme states in an appendix the general character of the 
work to be done in designing the buildings for the various 
schools or departments. 

The plot of ground reserved for the schools adjoins Schenley 
Park and the Carnegie Institute; it is 32 acres in extent, and 
it is probable that the actual ground area covered by the 
buildings will lie between 10 and 12 acres. This includes 
extensions of shops, &c., for which provision must be made in 
the preliminary design. The total floor area of rooms, exclusive 


-of hallways and other auxiliary spaces, will possibly reach a 


total of 1,000,000 square féet. .The probable cost of buildings 
and equipment is not stated in the programme, it being the 
desire of the committee to secure an architectural scheme 
suitable for carrying into effect the educational plan of the 
schools ; but it is quite certain that an expenditure of several 
millions of dollars will be required to construct and equip the 
buildings called for by the programme. 

The trustees of the Carnegie Institute, of Pittsburg, have 
been empowered to carry the project into effect, and Mr. 
Carnegie has promised to erect and equip the buildings and to 
endow the schools. The committee on the Carnegie Technical 
Schools appointed by the trustees consists of Messrs. William 
McConway, chairman, John A. Brashear, W. Lucien Scaife, 
William N, Frew, James J. Booth, John G. Holmes, Charles 
L. Taylor, John F. Steel and Arthur A. Hamerschlag, director. 
This committee has been given authority to engage an archi- 
tect, determine upon a general plan, and proceed with the 
preparation of working plans and specifications. 

Five architects and architectural firms have accepted the 
invitation of the committee to submit designs in the competi- 
tion, for which service they will be paid 1,009 dols. each. 
They are Messrs. Carrere & Hastings, Cass Gilbert, Howells 
& Stokes and George B. Post, all of New York, and Messrs. 
Frank Miles, Day & Brother, of Philadelphia. The competi- 
tion will be open also to all other architects whose experience 
and capacity in the design and execution of large work may 
warrant the committee in extending to them an invitation to 
take part. Architects desiring to enter are therefore requested 
to provide the committee with information as to their pro- 
fessional work upon blanks to be had from director Arthur A. 
Hamerschlag, 313 Sixth Avenue, Pittsburg. Five awards of 
1,0co dols. each are offered to competitors, other than those 
who are named above, and will be paid to the five architects 
whose designs stand highest in merit, one of these five being 
assured in any event to Allegheny county architects. 


PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 


VISITOR to Peterborough Cathedral has given 100/ 
towards the general restoration fund. In their last 
report the restoration committee stated that 1,500/. was still 
required for the repair of the fabric, but a sinking and falling 
away of a window in the clerestory of the north side of the 
choir has lately been observed, and in reporting thereupon the 
architect (Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A.) says :—“ There can be no 
doubt that a somewhat serious movement has taken place. It 
would appear to be still in progress, I am of opinion that 
this part should be taken in hand as soon as possible, and be 
reset and made strong with bonders, &c,... Further, that 
the clerestory window spoken of and. its surroundings are in a 
weak state and need setting right.” The expense of the work 
will probably be about 3507, making the amount required in 
all 1,850/. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Amonc the works of the residents in the Villa Medicis, 
Rome, which have been sent to Paris, the architectural 
examples by M. Tony-Garnier have received much 
‘attention. His name is in his favour, and unless we are 
mistaken he has already displayed independence by 
declining to comply with regulations he considered not 
advantageous. He is evidently ambitious, and his exvors 
are of a magnitude unusual with students. As an exercise 
in restoration he has presented the ancient Tusculum, That 
‘city was older than Rome, and it was in one of the contests 
‘between it and the other cities against Rome that CAsTOR 
and PoLLvx, the great twin brethren, fought for Rome, as 
"was sung by MacauLay. Subsequently the citizens were 
‘recognised as almost on an equality with the Romans, and 
‘the two Catos belonged to a family from Tusculum. 
Afterwards it became the favourite suburban residence for 
wealthy Romans, and the Tusculan dialogues by CicERO 
are enough to make the place immortal. It is pitiful to 
remember that the city endured until the twelfth century, 
when it was destroyed by the descendants of its old allies. 
The neighbouring Frascati is thought to owe its name to 
the huts made of branches of trees in which the unfortunate 
inhabitants were obliged to live. M. Tony-GARNIER’s large 
drawing has an appearance of consistency which inspires 
confidence in its truth in all who see it. His second work 
is an industrial city. France is now realising the advantages 
of co-operation in building, and the design is a concession 
to the spirit of the times, apart from the skill shown in 
working out the idea. 


ALTHOUGH Gothic is no more in favour among French- 
men than in England, the Musée de Cluny is generally 
crowded. It must be confessed a few visitors appear rather 
numerous, for the sa//es are so filled with objects and there 
are sO many immense cases and pieces of furniture, very 
little space is left for those who come to see the collections. 
It is often supposed that the building is comparatively 
modern, and was designed so as to be in keeping with its 
Medieval contents. It is, however, a genuine fifteenth- 
century structure, erected by the abbots of Cluny as a town 
residence. In the next century it fell into secular hands, 
and at the time of the Revolution it was private property. 
It was ‘mainly through the influence of Du SUMMERARD 
that in 1844 it was opened asa museum. Gifts are often 
added to his and the other collections, and every year the 
salles become more filled. Additions would alter the 
character of the building, which is more interesting than 
anything it contains. M. Haraucourt, who is now 
director of the museum, has of late endeavoured to re- 
arrange the collections, and in that way to allow the latest 
acquisitions to be seen. Close to the entrance he has 
placed the JAcQUEMART collection in a room which was 
before rather neglected, and the large sa//e on the ground- 
floor is accordingly available for the most recent additions. 
Asarule they are mainly of a religious character, having 
been originally produced for churches and chapels. It is 
to be hoped that, whatever prejudice the authorities may 
have against ecclesiastical bodies, it will not be permitted 
to interfere with the Musée Cluny. 


Ir is remarkable that the Albert medal of the Society 
of Arts has only once been awarded for services rendered 
in the application of art to industry. The late Sir Henry 
DouLTON was the recipient, and he well merited the 
distinction. He not merely demonstrated on a vast scale 
how art could enhance pottery, which without that aid 
would have only a diminished value, but he created a 
school of applied art such as no other manufacturer 
attempted either in England or abroad. The Lambeth 
Potteries may be credited with a new art as well as many 
new industries. ‘This year the Council have for the second 
time recognised industrial art. The medal is to be given 
to Mr. WALTER CRANE ‘in recognition of the services he 
has rendered to art and industry by awakening popular 
interest in decorative art and craftsmanship, and by pro- 
moting the recognition of English art in the forms most 
material to the commercial prosperity of the country.” He 
has not only lectured and written about art, but he has 
produced almost innumerable designs of many varieties. 
They all possess a peculiar character which can be at once 


recognised, and they have the advantage of exemplifying 
definite principles. . The style becomes more remarkable if 
we remember that in his earliest published’ illustrations 
Mr. WaLTER CRANE showed himself a landscapist who 
represented detail with almost photographic exactitude. 
He has since tried his hand on many branches of art, and! 
it can be said of him as of GotpsmitH, “Nullum quod 
tetigit non ornavit.” 


ArcuitTEcts will need to be careful in dealing with 
town councils and county councils as successors of the 
school boards. The new authorities are not. necessarily 
bound by the arrangements of their predecessors, and, in 
consequence, architects may have to suffer. A case was 
tried this week before Mr. Justice BicHAM. at the 
Hampshire Assizes which exemplifies the difficulty of 
dealing with two authorities. Mr. J. H. BLizzARD was 
architect to the School Board of Southampton. He was 
instructed to prepare plans for a new building at Bitterne 
Park. The school was to have a central hall, and a limit 
was put on the cost. The plaintiff stated that he told the 
Board such a limit was impossible. After many revisions 
the plans went to the Education Department for approval, 
and were returned as too costly. Thea the plaintiff drew 
fresh plans. When the new Board came into office he was 
instructed to cut out everything that could possibly be 
done without. He subsequently prepared plans of a two- 
storey building, built on the corridor principle. The plain- 
tiff claimed 24 per cent. on the lowest tender accepted 
—12,4992—and 4 per cent. for preparing the estimate. 
There could be no question about the liability of the 
Town Council against whom the claim was made, and the 
jury found for the plaintiff. Instead of awarding 375/. the 
jury assessed the value of the work at 250 guineas—the 
amount paid into Court—and which the judge held to be 
a fair remuncration. There seems no valid reason for the 
reduction, and it is also possible the plaintiff will be 
deprived of his costs. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ST. GILES’S CHRISTIAN MISSION CHURCH,: GREAT WILD STREETL-. 
OFFICES OF MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


ROYAL EXTHANGE CLUB, LEEDS: SMALL DINING-ROOM— 
MANTEL IN DINING-ROOM,. 


KEEPER’S HOUSE, WROXALL, WARWICKSHIRE. - 
HE keeper’s house at Wroxall, near Warwick, together 

with boiling-house, dog kennels, &c., now in course 
of erection, is entirely carried out in selected Kenilworth 
bricks and roofed with Lrwis’s dark brown Rosemary 
tiles and half-round ridges, the circular hipped gable at 
front having special-made tiles. ‘The oak posts to. porch, 
barges, &c., are left unwrought. The long parlour will be 
utilised as a shooters’ luncheon-room. Iron casements fill 
the window openings, with bull-nosed bricks as heads, 
jambs and cills, to give a bold effect in keeping with the 
purpose of the building. Its excellent site faces 5.S.W. 
and is sheltered by woods immediately behind. Messrs. E. 
Smitu & Son, of Kenilworth, are carrying out the work, 
under the direction of the architect, Mr. ARMSTRONG, of 
Warwick. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, BIRCHILLS, WALSALL. 
HE site of the church is at the junction of Dalkeith 

Street and Birchills Street, and the building will 
provide 450 sittings. The entrance vestibules are on either 
side of the principal front, with stairs out of each vestibule 
leading to gallery at the entrance end of the church. The 
choir gallery is in a recess at the back of the rostrum, and 
is raised 4 feet 6 inches above the church floor. Ample 
provision is made for the organ. A minister’s vestry, with 
lavatory accommodation, is provided, with a separate: 
entrance from the road and a cellar for heating apparatus. 
The elevations will be carried out in Ruabon bricks and 
Darley Dale stone dressings. The sides of the church are 
broken up with transepts and the roofs tiled. ‘The interior 
joinery is to be pitch pine. The windows are to be glazed 
with cathedral tinted glass, and the building heated with 
hot water low-pressure. The builder is Mr. H. Goucu, of 
Wolverhampton, and the architects Messrs. Hickton & 
FARMER, Of Walsall, who have carried out many churches 
and schools for the Primitive Methedists. 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
TRANSVAAL.* 


O better means of approaching my subject occurs to me 
than to try and say something of the principai con- 
siderations that arise in the process of house building. 

The sum to be spent is determined, the site chosen, and 
then it falls to the architect to consider what kind of a house 
will best meet the special circumstances of any one case. In 
this connection, no considerations are more important than 
those imposed by the conditions of site. Amongst these must, 
of course, always be included those of aspect and prospect, but 
to such it is hardly necessary to refer, as no architect can afford 
to leave them out. I am thinking now of the broader and 
perhaps less definite conditions imposed by country, climate 
and the character of the surroundings. These, it seems to me, 
should carry weight second to no others, if the house itself is to 
be pleasant and harmonious. 

I propose to call attention to some actual examples which I 
hope may appeal to the members of this Association, as they 
do to me, as being pleasant examples of Domestic architecture, 
possessing each a character of its own, traceable, as I think, 
largely to the influences I havereferred to. The illustrations I 
have placed upon the walls are, I may say, almost exclusively 
of modern work. 

I have thus restricted my selection because while the 
picturesqueness and suitability of old work as to externals are 
generally acknowledged, it is sometimes objected that such 
places did all very well for our forefathers of a dozen genera- 
tions back, but no rational person could now put up with the 
inconveniences they entail. It is for us architects to show that 
whatever seeming antagonism there may be between comfort 
and beauty, it is seeming only and can always be reconciled. 
I am referring particularly to the work of two or three archi- 
tects simply because I have chosen the readiest means at my 
disposal to illustrate my points, and because it seems to me 
that these might possibly gain in precision by such a restric- 
tion. 

The first group of illustrations is of reproductions of photo- 
graphs of houses designed by Mr. Edwin Lutyens, which I 
have chosen as characterically English. The second group 
are sketches of houses from the designs of Mr. Lorimer, of 
Edinburgh, chosen as characteristically Scottish ; and the 
third photographs of houses by Mr. Herbert Baker at the Cape, 
&c., selected as characteristically South African. 

In the first set of designs there 1s something that at a glance 
bespeaks those typical homes of rural England which set a 
standard of combined comfort and refinement, which is sur- 
passed in no other country. Mr. Lutyens delights in using 
only such material as the district he builds in naturally affords, 
and we may be pretty sure that the massy beams which make 
such prominent features of his interiors are no strangers in the 
land, but are taken from the heart of spreading oaks which 
once adorned the neighbouring landscape. 

As equally are Mr. Lorimer’s designs unmistakably 
Scottish. The avoidance of recesses and sparing projection 
of eaves, the thick walls and simple windows, tell a desire for 
sun, controlled by contention with cold and storm; whilst 
the simple broad surface of rough-cast plaster relieved where 
occasion needs with granite quoins or corbels, and the sparing 
use of ornament in flat relief, are eloquent of the conditions 
which are imposed by the unyielding primary rock which is 
the natural building material of the country. 

Mr. Baker’s designs, I may be allowed to consider, are no 
less characteristic of South Africa. Ina country of bright hot 
sun a house can offer no more pleasant invitation than that of 
cool airy shade. That is, I think, one of the dominating 
qualities of the style which Mr. Baker adopted at the Cape 
and made his own. ' 

But so far we have only dealt with this consideration of 
architectural character broadly, comparing differences of style 
which have been induced by widely differing conditions of 
climate. 

If a house is to be set quite happily upon its site, more than 
this is necessary. Let us leave England, Scotland, the Cape, 
and come to our own country of the Transvaal—to our own 
city of Johannesburg. I need hardly say that a house which 

_is appropriate upon the deep soil and amid the trees of 
Doornfontein, is not necessarily suitable upon a naked rocky 
kopje at Parktown. 

A somewhat rugged, severe house of very rock itself may in 
the one case be most expressive of a natural propriety to 
circumstance and of very satisfying appeal ; whilst in the other 
the same house might simply astonish by its crudity. Such 
rocky bleak sites in such a sunny land as this introduce con- 
siderations which are most fascinating to an architect. It may 
be of interest to call attention to some attempts to meet them, 
which are illustrated upon the walls. 

Possibly these buildings will seem to some here to be too 
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* A paper read before the Transvaal Architectural Association by 
Mr, E. W. Sloper. 


severe, but it must be remembered that for the softening 
influence which the development of the immediate surroundings 
of a house are properly relied upon to supply, time is essential. 
I ask you to remember this, because it is admittedly a principle 
of first importance (I shall refer to it again later), and it is one 
which we are often tempted to forget in the desire to obtain 
picturesque effects without its aid. 

The revolt against the deadly dulness of the very late 
Georgian domestic architecture in England led to an opposite 
extreme of admiration for this quality of picturesqueness in 
building. This extravagance became very general, and the 
ill-effects of it are felt in all the Western countries of Europe 
to-day, and in such a country as this of our own, which is 
dependent upon traditions received from them. 

Perhaps this extravagance is nowhere more viciously 
indulged than in the treatment of the roof. I have placed 
upon the table a book containing reproductions of photographs 
of English cottages. Any who have time to look at them will, 
I think, agree that they are attractive examples of what is 
known as the “picturesque” architecture. Yet examination 
will show that the roofs are in all cases exceedingly simple and 
direct; in fact, a critical examination by those who have 
received training as architects must prove that not only the 
builders of such houses did not try to break up the natural 
simple lines of their roofs, but that by the grouping of chimney 
flues and the avoidance of windows in the roof they did all in 
their power to preserve a maximum of unbroken roof surface. 

It is this simplicity of roofing, perhaps, more than anything 
else which in Domestic architecture gives the effect of restful- 
ness—a quality which many of you will remember Ruskin 
insists upon as of the highest importance in architecture gene- 
rally. Such roofs, however, cannot be pleasing unless covered 
with pleasing material; and it has been one of the great 
stumbling-blocks to good domestic building in this country 
that there has been for this purpose such compulsion to the 
use of iron. Time is gradually correcting this. Tiles and 
shingles are already available, and we hear of slate becoming 
so. But for years to come the use of iron must, in many cases, 
prove a necessity. 

In such it seems to meto bea good principle to try and 
make the roof as subordinate as possible to the general design, 
and to rely upon widely projecting eaves—a feature to which 
iron readily lends itself. Such an eaves will invite the pleasing 
adjunct of a supporting cornice, and in any case will throw a 
most grateful shadow, whilst being a very real protection to the 
walls. 

There is one other point in connection with external effect 
to which I should like to call attention in passing. That is the 
importance of well-designed and well-placed chimneys. An 
illustration is a good example of this, and I may again refer to 
the book of cottages, in which it will be seen that the builders 
of many of the examples therein contained seem to have con- 
centrated their best powers of design upon this feature. Note 
too how in Mr. Lutyens’s work the chimney is made use of to 
offer effective contrast to the low lines of his roofs. 

I must not take up more of your time in contemplating 
externals, but ask you to pass on to some thoughts about the 
interiors of our houses. 

There are certain general considerations of planning so 
well understood that they need not detain us. No one pur- 
chases a site possessing a good view without seeing to it that 
the outlook from the principal rooms shall reap the advantage 
of it. Such considerations, too, as the desirability of avoiding 
the western sun and obtaining the morning sun are well 
known. I prefer to call attention to others which, as it seems 
to me, are more frequently neglected. 

Perhaps one of the most important of these is the danger to 
fail to make the most of our opportunities by too ready sub- 
mission to conventions. This is especially so in the case of 
small houses. The idea, for instance, that every room, how- 
ever small, must be at least 10 to 12 feet high to insure proper 
ventilation is especially, I think, a pernicious one. Nothing is 
more generally destructive of the modest repose which is the 
chief charm of a well-designed cottage than misplaced and 
unnecessary height. In such buildings economy of cost is, in 
ninety-nine cases out of the hundred, of first importance, and 
we should recollect that to decrease the height to a minimum of 
reasonable necessity is to make it possible to extend the 
accommodation to a maximum of floor space. 

It is not the low ceiling which is the general cause of 
“stuffy” rooms, but the failure to provide windows in more 
than one wall of a room or to take other steps to insure cross: 
ventilation. ‘If we are to have cool, fresh rooms in the warm 
months of the year, the need of cross ventilation is a pressing 
one, and we shall find that if it be attended to we can dispense 
with the disproportionately large windows which are always 
destructive to good cottage architecture, and which in this 
bright-lit land are sometimes, even in large houses, very 
objectionable. 

- It may be that we should wish in a particular case to take 
full advantage of a fine view from a particular room. If so, we 
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should, I think, do well to arrange the large windows that 
+ecome necessary under the grateful shade of a stoep. 

Another convention with which we are frequently tram- 
melled is that which prompts us not to have our front door 
entering directly into a room. In the case of large houses that 
is only reasonable. But in quite small houses, and especially 
in this country, where nine months of the year are warm, what 
good reason is there to give way to it? eS, 

In such little houses as we are just now considering— 
numbers of which are, of course, not designed by architects— 
much more than 3 feet in width is seldom allowed for an 
entrance passage. This is generally totally inadequately lit 
and, ventilated through the front door, so that both by reason 
of the restricted space and prevailing gloom it is difficult to 
reach either of the little rooms which we know await us to right 
and left without collision with the umbrella stand, which is in- 
variably there to obstruct our entry. The gain is great if this 
entrance passage be thrown into one of the rooms, which then 
becomes a pleasant apartment, offering a comfortable spacious- 
ness to its occupant and a cheery welcome to his visitors. A 
resulting difficulty in arranging the staircase need not be feared. 
A curtained. arch can here be made a sufficient partition, and 
this.is what has been arranged in a plan to which 1 may be 
permitted to call your attention. In this plan a bookcase, it 
may be noticed, has been arranged behind the front door in 
order to screen the first entry of a new arrival, and by inter- 
cepting draughts to lend cosiness to the room. I am well 
aware that objections can be urged to such an arrangement, 
but do not the material benefits altogether outweigh them? 

In larger houses the revival of the use of the hall as a 
living room has become very general. The Elizabethan plan 
adopted also in the old Dutch houses at the Cape, of screening 
such a hall from the entrance lobby by means of a decorative 
wooden screen is one well suited for adoption here. If the 
house be sufficiently large to allow such a hall to embrace the 
height of two lesser apartments, a fine room should result. 

Might we not consider the revival of another Medizeval 
feature of house planning as appropriate to this country, 
viz. that of the internal courtyard? Some illustrations show 
how fascinating this feature can be. 

Individual wants differ very considerably in a house plan 
and have always to be taken into account. I do not propose 
to enter into any detailed consideration of them, but may I say 
a word in criticism of one general tendency of a very great 
deal of modern architecture?—a tendency to constructive 
prettiness, which is perhaps specially noticeable in interior 
work. 

We all know the fireplace and overmantel sprinkled all 
over with shelves and nooklets innumerable—the queer 
angular recesses which do duty as cosy corners; the fretted 
woodwork screens which take the place of the simple straight- 
forward arch ; these, and such like are, I venture to think not 
commendable. 

Architects soon learn in practice that it is an error to think 
that the more nooks and corners we arrange in our rooms the 
cosier they will be. What is of first importance in their 
design, as in all architecture, is good proportion, z.¢. the rela- 
tion of length to breadth, of height to both, and the due 
subordination of lesser parts to the main body. Of course the 
exigencies of house planning do not permit the observance of 
any strict rules of proportion, but the discerning architect will 
always bear their consideration in mind, and by experience 
which experience suggests, seek to mitigate the faults in pro- 
portion which he cannot avoid, 

Of such faults the most general and difficult to prevent in 
the design of houses is an excess of width to length in the 
dimensions of aroom. The limiting dimensions of a billiard- 
room, for instance, 24 feet by 18 feet, do not give a satisfactory 
proportion, and many will have noticed how much more 
pleasing is the result if retaining the limiting width, the corre- 
sponding length is increased by several feet. In such a case 
we are often tied. But in other cases we have, I think, come 
to believe that a width is necessary which can, in fact, be quite 
easily reduced. 

It is often said that.a dining-room must not be less than 
14 feet inwidth. Ina large house it may be advisable to make 
it wider. But in a’room in which it is unlikely that more than 
six or eight peoplewill sit down to dine, this dimension can be 
‘quite comfortably reduced by as much as 2 feet. Care is only 
needed to provide space for the sideboard at the end of the 
room, to avoid a projecting fireplace in the side of the room 
and to select a narrow dining table. It is extremely likely that 
the economies of building which have led to the general 
adoption of internal projecting chimney-breasts have given 
rise to such a prejudice. For it will be found that many 
dining-rooms which are said to be 14 feet in width have, in 
fact, an available width of only 12 feet 6 inches by reason of the 
projecting chimney-breast. 

But I must not be led into too many technicalities. 1 will 
only repeat that if we are to have restful and satisfying homes 
this question of proportion must never be out of the designer’s 
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mind, and when in response to it he has done the best he can 
for the general shapes of the rooms, he must be careful to see 
that such adjuncts as bay windows and fireplace recesses are 
rightly related and subordinated to them. 

A less important consideration, but one which is more 
generally appreciated, is the desirability of having such fitments 
as book-shelves, window seats, china cabinets, dining-room 
sideboards, or dressers, designed with the rooms to which they 
belong and built into recesses provided for them. No doubt 
such provisions add considerably to the initial cost of a house. 
But this is fully compensated by a corresponding saving in the 
expenditure upon movable furniture, and I think that some 
examples ofrooms so fitted which I am able to illustrate will 
show that “the game is worth the candle.” 

I must content myself with a sentence about furnishing. It 
is never easy to furnish well. _ In a country such as this, 
where the selection is so limited, it is very difficult. . But we 
should always try to have our furniture in correspondence 
with our house, and if this happens to be a small one with an 
iron (or, say, thatched) roof, it is as well to avoid the elegancies 
of the late French style, which were the product of a luxurious 
and thoughtlessly extravagant Court. .1 have exhibited a few 
illustrations of well-furnished rooms—some in the “ grand 
manner,” some in cottage style—all good of their kind, for the 
examination of those interested. ‘ 

Lastly, let me say a few words about the importance of the 
“setting” of a house. If the general pictorial effect of a 
house is to be satisfactory, it is essential that at least that 
portion of the garden having intimate relation with the house 
should be designed in conjunction with it. It is very usual to 
think that this is not a portion of an architect’s work, I 
venture to say that no architect who is an artist will-be satis- 
fied to leave it to another.. The School of Landscape 
Gardeners, which flourished a decade or so ago have, as far 
as the planning of gardens go, had their day. They were and 
are admirable horticulturists, but their attempts to imitate 
nature and their dislike of a straight walk were contrary to 
the established taste of centuries, and as unreasonable as it 
would be to attempt to build a wall like the face of a cliff. 
This has been a much-fought question. It would need a 
paper upon this subject alone to go over the field of battle 
again. 

All here who make any study of contemporary building 
papers must have noticed that the majority of country houses 
in England at the present day having. pretensions to really 
good design have gardens in conjunction, which are laid out 
either by the architect of the house itself or by some other 
architect who has won special repute-in this particular work. 

Any who may have a house to build upon a small plot of 
ground I would especially beg to consider this question of 
appropriate setting. Apart from all consideration of effect, it 
is really astonishing how great an economy in the utilising of 
ground can be effected if every part of it is perfectly appor- 
tioned in relation to the house, and the actual site of the house 
not finally determined until this has been done. 

Here again I must not. be tempted to enter into detail, 
much as I should like to do so. But as in the other divisions 
of my subject I have ventured to attack some convention or 
other which has seemed to me to lack good excuse for its 
acceptance, so with your permission will I here. We all of us 
probably like to catch the sound of. the gravel cracking under 
the wheels of our visitors’ carriages as they bowl up to our 
front door. Do we not, some of us who build upon small plots 
of ground, sacrifice too much for this satisfaction? Have we 
not all seen the approach drive which has left so little space 
for a garden that the poor little flowers have to stand in corners 
like punished children, or crowd into one forlorn little heap 
surrounded by a sea of unsympathetic gravel? Is it not better 
to run the gauntlet of an occasional storm that we may enter a 
wicket gate linked to the front door by an avenue of dancing 
flowers or “ hung about with trellised vine” ? 


THE OLDEST COURT IN EUROPE. 


ITHERTO the East has been the land of surprises, 
writes Mr. St. Chad Boscawen in the G/ode, as one by one 


the buried cities, palaces and temples were rescued from the 


oblivion of centuries by the magic of the explorer’s art, but the 
astonishing results of the explorations carried out by Dr. 
Arthur Evans at Knossos bid fair to rival those of the Orient 
and to give to European civilisation an undreamed-of antiquity. 
From the stately palace, once the royal abode of the Minoan 
kings, have been rescued artistic remains of such merit as to 
rival the best works of the artistic schools of Egypt and 
Assyria. The beauty of the carved ivories and the fresco 
paintings show that the school of. Cretan art, which tradition 


attributed to Daedalus, was no myth; but, indeed, a real pro- 


duct of a highly developed civilisation. 
The explorations of the palace at Knossos rival, and indeed 
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surpass, those in Egypt and Chaldea in the evidence they 
afford of the high degree of civilisation which existed in this 
outpost of Europe, where East met West, at a period when 
Western Europe and our own land were in the darkest bar- 
barism, Jn no respect have these discoveries been more im- 
portant than in the revelation they afford of the luxury of life 
in the Minoan Court—and this is most prominently revealed 
in the domestic quarter of the palace. The centre of the 
domestic quarter, which was situated at the eastern side of the 
palace, was the queen’s Megaron—a group of chambers—the 
arrangements of which are so very modern as to make it 
difficult to believe that they were constructed some thirteen 
centuries before the Christian era. Indeed, privacy, and yet 
the provision for every want of the inmates, rival those of the 
modern flat. The central chamber—the private room of the 
queen—was divided into two portions. The outer was a 
portico or colonnade opening into a forecourt, or light area, 
the walls of which were decorated with a beautifully painted 
fresco of a marine subject. The inner room, which, from the 
remains of wooden pillars, &c., found, had been hung with rich 
curtains, had a bath-room attached to it. This bath-room was 
one of the most interesting finds. The floor was paved with 
gypsum slabs, the walls plastered, and round the room ran a 
painted dado of a spiral pattern. The room was constructed 
for a portable bath, and several fragments of a large painted 
terra-cotta bath were discovered. The means to secure privacy 
were most careful, for a screen of woodwork, draped, no doubt, 
with curtains, separated it from the Megaron, the only light 
being borrowed from that chamber. 

On the north wall of the outer portion of this chamber 
fragments of an interesting fresco were found, which enable us 
to form some idea of the ladies who once lived in these beau- 
tiful rooms. The figure represents a dancing girl. She is 
clad in a jacket very like that worn by the women of 
modern Greece. The ground is yellow with a blue and red 
embroidered border, while underneath is a diaphanous chemise. 
Her left arm is bent and the right extended, as if to denote 
some energetic action. The features are fair, clean cut and 
distinctly European, resembling those of the Southern Italians. 
The luxuriant black tresses are represented as flying in all 
directions, as if caused by the energy of her motion. The 
whole is a most spirited piece of work, and far superior to archaic 
brick art. From the queen’s private rooms a long narrow 
passage leads to the chambers in the back part of the private 
apartments. The first room to be noticed was one in which a 
plastic couch was found, and which, from the general plan, was 
evidently a bedchamber—occupied probably by the queen’s 
maids. Facing the door of this room was a small chamber, 
which again afforded an astonishing find, for this little room 
was a carefully constructed latrine, the draining of which was 
in the most modern style, as indeed were all the sanitary 
arrangements of the domestic quarter. Adjoining the bed- 
chamber was a small open court, the walls of which were 
decorated with distaff signs indicating the court, and one re- 
served for females—probably the secluded chamber in which 
the queen and her maids sat and worked.' 

We now come to the most secluded room in the whole 
block. The construction of this chamber, the solidity of the 
masonry and the fine paving clearly indicate that it was a 
private store-room or treasury, where, no doubt, the rich jewels 
and robes of the queen and her attendants were stored. This 
supposition was amply confirmed by the objects found in the 
room. Here were found artistic remains of ornaments of gold, 
bronze, ivory, crystal, &c. Many fine specimens of chrys- 
elephantine work, ivory figures plated with gold were found. 
Among the objects were some beautiful carved ivory figures, 
apparently of youths and maidens engaged in the bull-ring, 
similar to the toreadors in the beautiful bull-fight fresco. The 
life, the freedom of these figures, says Dr. Evans, is nothing 
short of marvellous, and it was many centuries before Greek 
artists produced anything to equal them. The arrangement of 
the rooms, the strict sanitary precautions, the artistic treasures 
in the decorations and the contents of the strong room, all 
reveal a high degree of civilisation and culture with which no 
archeologist would have ventured to credit the Minoan 


_kingdom, until Dr. Evans, by his long and patient labour, 


rescued this first of courts in Europe from the buried halls of 
Knossos. 


GUILDHALL LIBRARY AND ART GALLERY. 


Rene annual report by Mr. Charles Welch, F.S A., the city 
t librarian, states that 400,296 readers visited the Guildhall 
Library last year, or a daily average of 1,476. The library 
was opened for 277 days and closed for 28 days on occasions 
of entertainments. During the year 706 manuscripts, 1,828 
printed books, 396 pamphlets, and 102 maps and prints were 
added, or 3,032 in all, of which 1,691 were gifts. The records 
of seven City wards and five City parishes had been sent in for 
safe custody. The King was one of the donors of works. A 
catalogue had been issued of the “Alfred Cook Memorial” 
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library of books by or relating to Sir Thomas More, and 
another of the contents of the Guildhall Museum. The 
Assyrian antiquities had been presented tothe British Museum. 
The William Rome collection of coins and medals had been 
removed, The Corporation presented complete sets of their 
medals to the King of Italy and the Corporation of Ottawa. 
The expenses of the library last year were 6,610/. The 
museum had been practically rearranged and reclassified. 
Three City sites of much archzological interest, having been 
excavated during the year, had furnished some valuable 
additions. These sites were Chamberlain’s Wharf, the New 
Baltic and Newgate Prison. Beneath Newgate part of the old 
London wall was discovered, and close by a fine stone figure 
of St. Christopher of the fourteenth century and a sculptured 
seventeenth-century female head. Much Romanand Medizval 
pottery was also found. The gifts to the museum included 
some sculptured ornaments from old London houses, among 
them the sign of the “ Black Boy” from Fleet Lane. Some 
fragments of the famous Cheapside Cross, pulled down by 
order of the Long Parliament in 1643, had also been received. 

Mr. A. G. Temple, F.S.A., director of the art gallery, reports 
that the number of yisitors last year was 225,859. Of these, 
134,880 visited the loan exhibition of works of the Dutch 
school. Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A., presented an important 
work, “ The Temptation in the Wilderness,” which had since 
been lent to the St. Louis Exhibition. Twelve oil-paintings 
and 84 water-colour drawings by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., had 
been bequeathed by his brother, Mr. George Gilbert. A 
picture, ‘‘ Mowing Bracken,” by Mr. H. H. la Thangue, A.R.A., 
had been purchased by the Corporation. A number of pictures 
had been lent to other public institutions during the year. The 
net expenses of the art gallery had been 3,208/. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


gE the forty-seventh annual report of the Trustees of the 
National Portrait Gallery attention is again called to the 
congested state of the Galleries. The Trustees remark :— 
“The space originally allotted for exhibition of portraits on 
the walls of the Galleries has for some time been entirely 
exhausted. Room for new acquisitions can only be obtained 
by placing them in positions unsuited for the exhibition of 
pictures, or by shifting other pictures to similar places. It is 
more and more difficult to preserve the historical and chrono- 
logical arrangement of the collection. The Trustees have no 
hesitation in saying that the time is at hand when the question 
of extending the National Portrait. Gallery must be seriously 
considered. The fact that over a million persons have visited 
the Gallery since its opening in April 1896, is sufficient testi- 
mony to the interest shown by the public in the collection. 
Extension can only be obtained in the direction of St. George’s 
Barracks. In view of certain alterations and demolitions on 
the site of these barracks to meet the requirements of the 
National Gallery, a question was asked in the House of 
Commons by the Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, M.P., as to the 
advisability of providing in any redistribution of the site now 
occupied by barracks and military buildings that sufficient 
ground would be reserved for a future extension of the National 
Portrait Gallery, to which the First Lord of the Treasury was 
pleased to reply that he understood the War Office intended 
giving up a portion of the barrack-yard for the south extension 
of the National Portrait Gallery, if called upon to do so, but 
there are some questions which might arise between the 
military authorities and the Trustees of the Gallery as to 
negotiations and adjustments about which no definite 
announcements have been possible. The Trustees have since 
taken steps to inquire what the views of the military autho- 
rities may be as to the redistribution of the site in question. 
“Recent donations or bequests include the following :— 
Solomon Hirschel, 1761-1842, painted by F. B. Barlin, chief 
rabbi of the Jewish Congregation in London, 1802-42, pre- 
sented by Mr. Archibald Ramsden ; Henry Crabb Robinson, 
1775-1867, painted by Henry Darvall, newspaper correspondent 
and diarist, presented by Mr. T. Smith Osler; John Pyke 
Hullah, drawn in pencil by Sir W. B. Richmond, musical com- 
poser and teacher, presented by his son, Mr. Francis Hullah, 
and other members of his family ; Mary Anne Paton (Lady 
William Pitt-Lennox and later Mrs. Joseph Wood), 1802-64 
painting (unfinished) by Thomas Sully, soprano vocalist, pre- 
sented by her representative, Mr. Robert H. Wood ; David 
Lucas, 1802-81, drawn in 1902 by T. Hunn after John Lucas, 
mezzotint engraver, presented by Mr. Ernest E, Leggatt ; 
Thomas Carlyle, 1795-1881, cast from a death-mask taken by 
Sir J. E. Boehm, R.A., presented by Mrs. Lecky; Gilbert 
Abbott 4 Beckett, 1811-56, miniature painting attributed to 
Charles Couzens, comic writer, journalist and metropolitan 
police magistrate, presented by his son, Mr. A. W. a Beckett. 
The following two portraits have been accepted as part of Mr. 
Watts’s original gift to the nation :—Marquess of Salisbury, 
1830-1903, painted in 1884 by G. F, Watts, RA. presented 
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September, 1903, by the artist ; W. E. H. Lecky, 1838-1993, 
painted jin 1878 by!G. F. Watts, presented November, 1903, 
by the artist. The usual rule as to the expiration of ten years 
from the date of decease was suspended in the case of the 
following three portraits :—W. E. H. Lecky, terra-cotta bust 
modelled by Sir J. E. Boehm, presented by his widow ; Herbert 
Spencer, 1820-1903, painted in 1872 by J. B. Burgess, RA., 
bequeathed by Mr. H. Spencer and accepted by the Trustees, 
March, 1004; Herbert Spencer, marble bust by Sir J» tes 
Boehm, bequeathed by Mr. Spencer and accepted by the 
Trustees. 

“The following marble busts have, by consent of the Lords 
of the Treasury, been transferred on loan to the Commissioners 
of the Office of Works and deposited in No. 10 Downing 
Street, the official residence of the First Lord of the Treasury:— 
William Pitt, copied in 1825 by D. A. Olivieri from the bust 
executed in 1808 by J. Nollekens, R.A., bequeathed November 
1899 by Mrs. Fitzgerald; George Canning ; the Duke of 
Wellington, both copied by E. H. Baily, R.A., from original 
busts by J. Nollekens, RA., deposited on loan, September 
1895, by the Trustees and Director of the National Gallery. 
Since the opening of the new building in 1896, in order to 
relieve the congested state of the Galleries, forty-five portraits, 
being duplicates of persons represented in the Gallery by 
better portraits, have been transferred on loan to various 
public offices and collections. The number of pictures and 
engravings on the walls of the National Portrait Gallery is 
1,272, of works of sculpture 153, and of miscellaneous portraits 
exhibited in cases 48, making a total of 1,472 portraits ex- 
hibited. The National Portrait Gallery was open on Sunday 
afternoons during the summer months from 2 30 to 5.30 PM., 
commencing on April 5, and for the last time on October 25. 
The total number of visitors admitted on Sunday afternoons 
was 11,368, giving an average of 378 per Sunday.” 


EXCAVATION OF THE ROMAN FORUM. 


[eae exploration of the Forum Romanum under the careful 
and methodical direction of Commendatore Boni has, 
says the Rome correspondent of the Z7es, yielded during the 
last six months many results of no little importance, and has 
raised one question at least of great interest to Roman 
archeology, namely, the value of bucchero ware as an indica- 
tion of date. 

A large quantity of bucchero ware is still forthcoming from 
the excavation of the Sepulcretum situated by the side of the 
Via Sacra, at the foot-of the Temple of Faustina. But its 
presence in these tombs of a primitive people only tends to 
confirm preconceived theories, and therefore causes no surprise. 
Signor Boni has published an interesting account of his 
discoveries on this spot in the ‘ Nuova Antologia” of 
February 16 of this year. Seventeen more tombs have been 
uncovered since that date, raising the total number to-day to 
42, though no new characteristics have been revealed. 

Bucchero ware, however, has been found in another deposit 
of which the date—and that a comparatively recent one—is by 
no means uncertain. The discovery last year by Signor Boni 
of the base of the equestrian statue of Domitian seems at last 
to have won general acceptance, though it was greeted at the 
time in the same grudging and unwilling spirit as his earlier 
discovery of the tomb of Romulus. Relying on a theory of his 
own, based upon the customary rites of ancient inauguration, 
and now proved. to be well grounded, Signor Boni made an 
opening in the middle of the east side of the concrete base in 
search of the foundation-stone. This stone, consisting of a 
cubic block of travertine containing a carefully cut square 
chamber, and covered by a large flat travertine slab, was found 
at once. On the removal of the travertine slab there were dis- 
covered in the chamber fire vases, of which three were of the 
ordinary bucchero type and the other two of red ware, but of 
the same antique form. Inside one of the vases were found 
traces of charcoal and a small fragment of gold ore. The 
interest of this discovery lies in the presence of bucchero in a 
monument of so late a period ; for nobody had ever supposed 
that the use of pure bucchero, for ritual or other purposes, had 
continued so late as the time of Domitian, and its presence 
had been hitherto generally considered a reason for assigning 
an almost prehistoric date to the tombs and other receptacles 
in which it was found. 

The discovery of the base of the Domitian statue led Signor 
Boni to search for that of another equestrian monument, men- 
tioned both by Pliny and Livy, the statue of Quintus Marcius 
Tremulus, His quest was rewarded with immediate success, and 
the unmistakable remnants of the base of the statue are now 
uncovered just in front of the Temples of Czesar and of Castor. 
It is strange that, in spite of its mention by those two authors, 
this statue has generally escaped the attention of writers on the 
antiquities of the Roman Forum. It is, however, referred to by 
Middleton in his ‘“ Remains of Ancient Rome,” and there is a 


note relating to it in an edition of Pliny—34-36 Books—by Miss 
Jex Blake and Miss Sellars. Pliny’s description is but scanty, - 
so that the actual form of the statue is unknown ; nor is it easy 
to estimate its size from the fragments of the base which are 
now existing. 

A more interesting discovery is that of the remains of the 
monument that was supposed to mark the spot of the Lacus 
Curtius. These were uncovered to the west of the Domitian 
statue and close to one of the fourth-century honorary columns. 
The area has not yet been fully explored, but it seems to con- 
tain the remains of a circular altar of tufa, with small pits and 
a gutter for sacrifice. The orientation is that of the earlier 
buildings of the Forum, and the sanctity of the spot is shown, 
as in the case of the tomb of Romulus, by a very late kerbing 
on the superimposed Imperial pavement. As yet no votive 
offerings have been found, though the discovery of two early | 
bronze coins gives reason to hope that when Signor Boni is able 
to explore the lower depths he will find as many interesting 
objects as he did in the grave of Romulus. The remains, which 
are now visible, probably belong to an altar of a period not 
later than Julius Cesar. 

Nothing has yet been done, not even towards clearing 
away the houses, upon the tract of ground purchased by Mr. 
Lionel Philips and generously presented by him to the Italian 
Government for the purpose of completing the exploration of 
the Basilica 4milia. It is to be hoped that the Government 
will see their way soon to provide funds for the work, if only 
for the encouragement of future donors. The Minister of 
Fine Arts could hardly find a better moment for liberality, as 
the recent discoveries in the Forum have considerably 
quickened, the interest of the Romans themselves in the 
exploration of their heritage. The Syndic of Rome, Don 


| Prospero Colonna, who has always set a good example in the 


care he lavishes upon the monuments under his charge, has 

succeeded in removing the unsightly tram line which used to 

run between the Capitol und the Forum. He also proposes to 
open out the original arcade of the Tabularium, and is now 

engaged in piecing together the many interesting fragments of 
statuary which earlier excavations have piled in utter confusion 

within the walls of the arcade. 

Looking back over the last five years of work in the Forum 
Romanum, and comparing its result with the confusion which 
preceded it, it is impossible not to recognise the great debt of 
gratitude which Rome herself, and indeed all the world, owe 
to Commendatore Boni, to his patient industry, to his extra- 
ordinary intuition, and, above all, to his passionate devotion to 
his task. It is to be earnestly hoped that the too frequent 
jealousies displayed in the Department of Fine Art and Anti-. 
quities will not be allowed to interfere with his continuance in 
the post which he has filled with such thoroughness and such 
conspicuous ability. 

And while speaking of the Ministry of Fine Arts and 
Antiquities, a word may be said upon another subject with 
which that Ministry is concerned, namely, the protection of art 
treasures in Italy. A year ago, June 18, the Zzmes published 
an article on the ill-fated law introduced by Signor Nasi, in 
which a strong opinion was expressed as to the shert-sighted 
injustice of the policy pursued by the Italian Government with - 
regard to the question of protecting what is called the artistic 
patrimony of Italy. An instance of this has just occurred which 
deserves attention. The other day there took place in Brussels 
the sale by auction of the famous Somzée collection, The most» 
remarkable of the antiques sold on that occasion was the well- 
known colossal bronze statue of Septimius Severus ; rematk- 
able not only as a work of art, but also on account of its excep- 
tional condition of preservation. For long it had been one of 
the chief treasures of the Barberini and the Sciarra collections, 
and its loss to the country by clandestine sale reflected as little 
credit upon the Government as upon anybody else concerned 
in the matter. At Brussels it realised the sum of 360,000 francs, _ 
and why the Italian Government made no effort to buy it back 
again at that price is a mystery. Here was a statue of real 
artistic and historical value to Italy, and yet the Government, 
which loses far larger sums in the jealous preservation of 
Greek marbles and of duplicates which are of no historical 
value at all, will not even make an attempt to regain it at a 
cost even less than its intrinsic value. 


KINGSTON SCHOOL COMPETITION. 


HE following report on the designs submitted for the 
school in Oil Mill Lane, Kingston-on-Thames, was pre- 
pared by Mr. T. J. Bailey, the assessor :— 

Dear Sir,—As arranged I attended at Kingston on 
Friday, June 3, to inspect the plans deposited, and beg to 
submit the following remarks upon same. There were ten 
designs from as many architects, and they were, generally, of 
considerable merit. The two numbered 2 and 5 I had to dis- , 
qualify. In the first case because I could not find that the 
plans of graded departments accommodated anything like the 
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number stipulated for, being something like one hundred short 
of both boys and girls. In the second case the architect 
estimated the scheme at 23,050/7, or about 8,oco/. more than 
stipulated by the conditions. 

I carefully weighed the merits of the remaining eight, and, 
taking every point into consideration, have no hesitation in 
recommending the first place to that numbered 8. Although 
there are several minor suggestions I should like to make on 
the plans bearing that number, I consider that, as a whole, 
the conditions of lighting of classrooms, general convenience, 
and indeed the scheme generally and in detail, entitles it to 
the first place. 

With regard to the elevations, some of the others are better 
and more attractive, notably Nos. ro and 6, but the fitness of 
the scheme must not be judged on this. The author of No 8 
has not shown the 1,000 feet proposed to be reserved in south- 
west corner, but has suggested two manual training-rooms in 
boys’ playground. There will be ample room, however, in the 
south-west corner for any buildings of the nature contemplated. 
The graded school block would be better turned over so as to 
get east lighting to the main line of classrooms. I see no 
reason why the estimate of 15,000/, should be exceeded in this 
case. 

I consider that the committee have every reason to be 
satisfied generally with the result of the competition.—I am, 
dear sir, your obedient servant, 

THOs. J. BAILEY, F.R I.B.A. 

The competitors were as follows :—1, Mr. W. C. Hulbert ; 
2, Mr. Maurice B. Adams; 3, Mr. H. Carter Pegg; 4, Mr. 
Arnold Mitchell; 5, Mr. H. O. Creswell; 6, Mr. A Jessop 
Hardwick; 7, Messrs. Carter & Ashworth; 8, Mr. F. W. 
Roper ; 9, Mr. Philip A. Robson ; 10, Mr. G. E. T. Laurence. 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 


HE old vestibule at the west end of the great Egyptian 
Gallery in the British Museum has been entirely re- 
arranged, and here Dr. Budge has placed on exhibition a series 
of monuments belonging to the first six dynasties of Egypt 
(B.C. 3800-3300). The oldest monument here is a stela from 
the tomb of one Shera, who was the libation priest attached to 
the tomb of King Sent of the second dynasty. The lintel of 
the door of this grave is in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford; 
another portion is in the Cairo Museum, so that its treasures 
have been widely distributed. Next in importance is a 
beautifully sculptured slab from the tomb of Ra-hotep. This 
official is known to all lovers of Egyptian art from the fine 
statues of himself and his wife Nefert in the Cairo collection. 
To admirers of highly-finished art this sculpture is a marvel of 
patient work. Each hieroglyphic indeed is a miniature work 
of art, as seen in the herds of oxen and the figure of an old 
man leaning on his staff—only a few inches in height, but 
perfect in its every detail. Ra-hotep is represented seated in 
his official chair before a table of offerings. Facing him is an 
inscription dedicating funeral gifts of incense, wine, bread, oxen 
and fowls. Ra-hotep lived in the reign of Senefru, and was 
buried near his master’s pyramid at Medum. He was high 
priest of the Sun-god at Heliopolis or On, member of the 
Southern Council of Ten, and his wife Nefert was related to 
King Senefru. 

Another good example of early art is the portrait sculpture 
of Abu, a member of the royal family and priest of Hathor 
(1269 B.c.), from Denderah. On the west wal) are two fine 
stelze in the form of false doors, by which the spirit of the 
deceased was supposed to enter and leave the tomb; and of 
Quarta, who was a temple superintendent and privy councillor. 
The carving of the hieroglyphics on this monument is very fine. 
But one of the finest exhibits here is the large painted stela in 
the form of a door with massive lintel and wide jambs, which 
was placed in the tomb of a high official named Ptah-shepses. 
The inscription on this is in incised hieroglyphs, originally 
painted blue-green, and affords some interesting details in the 
life of such a functionary in pyramid times. Ptah-shepses says 
he was born in the reign of Meukaura, the builder of the third 
pyramid at Gizeh. When young the king, he asserts, placed 
him with the royal children in the interior of the palace, and 
His Majesty was pleased with him more than with any of the 
others. In the reign of the next king, Shepses-ka, he was 
highly favoured, for he was given to wife his eldest daughter, 
Maat-ka (‘‘ Manifestation of Truth”), “for he desired her to 
‘be with me rather that with any other man.” Thus, in the 
good graces of the Pharaoh, he rose rapidly to the 
thighest offices in the State. He was high priest of Ptah, in 
Memphis, royal bargemaster and superintendent of public 
works. He had a very good opinion of himself, for he says 
“he carried on all the works desired by the king, making glad 
His Majesty’s heart every day.” On the lintel Ptah-shepses is 
represented seated with his staff in his hand, and before him 
is his title as superintendent of works. The inscription is a 


long prayer to Anubis, the god of the necropolis, for a good 
burial and plentiful funeral offerings. On the broad jambs are 
some exquisite sculptures representing such offerings. These 
are cut in low relief, and have been coloured, considerable 
remains of the paint being traceable yet. The drawing of the 
fruits, pomegranates, grapes, flowers, wheat, and the lovely 
wine vases and cups certainly testify to the high merits of the 
artists of Memphis sixty centuries ago. 

Some of those additions to the national collection may be 
described as among the most important for many years ; and 
yet another, showing the high art of the Memphitic school, is 
the portrait statue of An-kept-ka, which stands at the entrance 
of the vestibule—a work which is second only to the Ra-hotep 
statue at Cairo. This whole collection is remarkably well 
arranged and labelled, and must prove of much value to all 
lovers of the ancient East. 


SHROPSHIRE ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE report of the Council read at the annual meeting was 
as follows :—The chief event in the year covered by this 
report was the commemoration of the 500th anniversary of the 
Battle of Shrewsbury. Thanks largely to the energy and 
exertions of Mr. Herbert Southam, who was mayor of the 
borough, the arrangements made secured for the commemora- 
tion a success which will long be remembered with pleasure 
by all who took part in it. A permanent record of the pro- 
ceedings will be found in the pages of the “ Transactions” of 
the Society, and also in a separate volume reprinted from 
them. The Council note with satisfaction the conferring on 
two of their members the honorary freedom of the borough of 
Shrewsbury. Mr. William Phillips and Mr. Herbert Southam 
have beth for many years past given unstinted labour for the 
elucidation of the history and antiquities of the town and 
county, and the Council feel that the honour conferred on them 
is a graceful recognition of their work. During the year the 
Council have had under their notice the repair and protection 
of three ancient buildings in the county, namely, the Heath 
Chapel, Melverley Church and Shrewsbury Abbey. They are 
pleased to note in each case increased interest in the preserva- 
tion of what is historical, and increased endeavour on the part 
of those concerned to hand down such monuments of the past 
unharmed to those who come after. The “ Transactions,” it is 
believed, have maintained their interest, and the section in 
each part devoted to miscellanea has been found specially 
useful for the record of short notes on matters which are 
important in themselves, but not capable of being treated at 
great length. In this connection the Council would also call 
attention to the issue by the County Council of an index to the 
principal parish documents of the county. In conclusion, the 
Council again desire to plead for additional support in the 
shape of increased membership of the Society, so that its work 
may be still more efficient and still more worthy of the county 
whose history it represents. 


ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 
PAPER entitled “The so-called ‘ Dignitas Decani,’ a 
sixteenth-century collection of charters and other docu- 

ments on vellum relating to the early history of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral,” was read by the Very Rev. J. H. Bernard, D.D., 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, at a meeting of the Royal Irish Academy. 
He said :—The “Dignitas Decani” is a vellum manuscript 
written for the most part during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, containing a miscellaneous collection of charters, 
Acts of Parliament, papal bulls, letters patent, grants of land, 
agreements, &c, relating to the cathedral, It derived its 
accustomed designation from the fact that it comprised several 
of the charters which secure to the Dean and Chapter their 
privileges, dignities, &c. Various handwritings appeared, but 
they were not easily distinguished. It is sufficient to note that 
the entries from pages I to 181 are in a sixteenth-century 
hand (or hands), the initial letters being nearly always 
elaborately, though not artistically, formed in ink. A coloured 
initial U begins each of three deeds, Nos. 71, 72, 73, relating 


to' the College of Maynooth. It is formed so as to 
suggest the Fitzgerald shield, one initial having the 
Fitzgerald motto, ‘“‘Crom-a-bo,” written above. From page 


182 to page 190 and from page 225 to the end the writing 
was in the hand of Dr. John Lyon, who died in 1790, and 
who was minor canon and afterwards a prebendary of St. 
Patrick’s, in the eighteenth century ; he wasa diligent antiquary. 
He had added marginal notes throughout. Pages 192 to 216 
were written in a more formal fifteenth-century hand than the 
early part of the book. On page 217 there was an attested 
copy of the Restitution Charter of Philip and Mary, with official 
signatures, of the early seventeenth century. A full index was 
appended, giving references also to the corresponding pages in 
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the copy of the “Dignitas Decani” made for the Dean and 
Chapter ‘in the earlier part of the nineteenth century. Dean 
Bernard said that similar collections were to be found in Arch- 
bishop Allen’s Register and the Crede Mihi, both in the study 
of the Archbishop of Dublin, and in the “Liber Niger” and 
Liber Albus, Christ Church Cathedral. Dean Swift was a 
diligent investigator, and on one of the leases issued by Dean 
Jones, in 1583, who was then Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dean Swift 
wrote, “ That rascal Thomas Jones.” Dean Bernard exhibited 
a lease of 1602, on which Dean Swift wrote, “ This Basnett was 
related to the scoundrel of the same name who surrendered the 
deanery to that beast H. 8” (Henry VIII). There were many 
other documents of the sort in the same place, and his purpose 
was to give a full index which might be accessible to antiquaries 
and others. He would afford every facility for the examination 
of manuscripts. 

Dean Bernard exhibited a number of the early charters and 
deeds to which his paper referred, and which were regarded 
with much interest. 


THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 
see twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Hellenic Society was celebrated on Tuesday by a special 
meeting held in the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, Sir 
Richard Jebb, M.P., president of the Society, in the chair, 

Mr. G. A. Macmillan, hon. secretary, said that congratu- 
latory messages had been received from Dr. Conze in the 
name of the German Archeological Institute, Berlin, from M. 
Homolle, director of the Museums at the Louvre, M. Cavvadias 
in the name of the Archeological Society of Athens, Professor 
Adolf Wilhelm in the name of the Austrian Archzological 
Institute at Athens, and others. Sir E. Maunde Thompson 
was unfortunately not able to be present, but the British 
Museum was represented by Mr. Cecil Smith, 

The President, in the course of his address, said that it was 
on June 16, 1879, that the inaugural meeting was held. Of the 
112 members who had then been enrolled only twenty-seven 
survived. Mr. George Macmillan had been the hon. secretary 
from the beginning. The success of the Society was due to 
the ungrudging work done for it by a number of its members. 
The Society arose at a time when British scholars were begin- 
ning to feel that the literary study of Greek antiquity was no 
longer all-sufficing. The claims of archzology were becom- 
ing more generally recognised. Travel in Greek lands was far 


less frequent than it was now, but those who went thither 


brought back a clearer perception of the degree in which 
classical studies could be vitalised and widened by a first- 
hand acquaintance with the scenes and monuments of Hellenic 
history and life. Their plans centred round Sir Charles 
Newton, then in his sixty-third year. Some two decades had 
passed since his discoveries at Cnidus, Branchidz and 
Halicarnassus. He was the foremost student of classical 
archeology, though he was no specialist, for all antiquity 
fascinated him. ‘I am an historian first,” he said, “and, 
secondly, an archeologist.” Perhaps nothing appealed to him 
so much as an inscription which brought him into touch with 
the daily realities of ancient life. An undergraduate con- 
temporary, John Ruskin, had described his ‘intense and 
curious way of looking at things.” In his inaugural address, Sir 
Charles Newton had said :—*I have come to the conclusion 
that our proper geographical limitation is that which has been 
followed in the ‘ Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum’ of Bickh. 
In that great work he includes Greek inscriptions wherever 
they may be found, not only in Hellas itself, but outside the 
Mediterranean and beyond ‘the Pillars of Hercules. And 
therefore I think that as we study Greek inscriptions wherever 
they are found, whether in Greece, Italy, Sicily, or elsewhere, 
so we may study the Greek monuments and language 
wherever these are to be met with.” The first president 
of the Society was Bishop Lightfoot, who held the post 
till his death in 1890. One result which immediately followed 
the foundation of the Society was the manner in which the 
Society brought Oxford and Cambridge into closer touch with 
the British Museum. The staff of the museum represented 
one aspect at least of a great university, an aspect prominent 
in the German conception of what a university should be. 
Few members of the universities reflected formerly that in 
the special departments of the museum ‘work was being done 
by scholars of a kind compared with which much of the work 
done at the universities was elementary. The Hellenic 
Society, however, at once began to make a difference. The 
museum experts had been among the most active members of 
the Society, alike on the Council, in the reading and discussion 
of papers, and in conducting the Journal. The list included 
Charles Newton, his successor A. S. Murray, Sir Edward 
Maunde Thompson, Mr. Sidney Colvin, Professor Percy 
Gardner, Mr. Hamilton Smith, Mr. Kenyon and Mr. G. F. 
Hill. These scholars had raised the conception of advanced 
study in England. The Society might also claim that, while 


it promoted advanced work in special branches, it also tended 
to supply an offset to the disadvantages of high specialisa- 
tion. It invited the survey of the field of Hellenic study as 
a whole. It provided a centre where one expert might meet 
another expert, not as in books, but in living intercourse. 
The general meetings of the Society had been held usually four 
times a year for the reading of papers and discussions, in addi- 
tion to which there was an annual meeting. The papers read 
at meetings had generally appeared afterwards in the Journal. 
Interesting discussions had taken place and interesting con- 
tributions had been made by members whose point of view had 
not been that of the professional Hellenist. The ‘ Journal of 
Hellenic Studies ” had been a continuous record of mature work. 
The first volume was published in 1880; the twenty-third had 
recently appeared. The Society was well satisfied with its 
position; few periodicals of the kind were more frequently 
cited in works on classical archzology. Special pieces of work 
had been occasionally published by the Society, such as the 
report on the excavations at Megalopolis in 1892, and on those 
at Phylacopi, in the island of Melos, of a recent date. The 
Society’s contributions to palzeography included the publica- 
tion of a facsimile of the Laurentian codex of Sophocles. There 
had always been a close connection between the Society and 
the British School at Athens, to whose funds the Society had 
regularly contributed, and whose officers had been members of 
the Society. The Society had further promoted discovery by 
the establishment of special funds ; it had assisted the explorers 


in Asia Minor, Cyprus, Crete, Samos, Egypt, Aetolia and 


elsewhere. The Society had been privileged to hear the 
earliest accounts of discoveries such as the ritual hymn of 
the Dictzean Zeus, from Palaiokastro, Crete, which had been 
sent by Mr. Macmillan only three or four days ago. The 
hymn had been discovered in the remains of the Temple of 
the Dictzean Zeus, and was engraved on a slab of grey marble. 
Two copies of the hymn existed, on either side of the slab. 
One copy was engraved with many blunders, and had been 
apparently so unintelligible that a second copy had been en- 
graved by a more competent hand. The President here criticised, 
though tentatively on a first inspection, the contents of the 
hymn, which might be as old as the sixth or seventh century, 
while the characters on the slab were of the second or third 
century B.c. Besides the hymn there was an Eteocretan in- 
scription engraved on a stele. The President then referred to 
the number of members—now 850—and the advantages which 
the Society offered for those who cared for Greek things. 
Apart from the question of Greek in schools, the interest in 
Hellenic studies was never more keen or intelligent than now. 
It was the idea and endeavour of the Society, while promoting 
research in each part, at the same time to express and illustrate 
the unity of the whole. In conclusion, the President welcomed, 
in the name of the Society, the honorary members present— 
Professor Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins University ; Professor 
John Williams White, of Harvard, president of the Archzo- 
logical Institute of America ; and that old friend of the Society, 
Mr. Gennadius, formerly Minister of Greece in London. 

Professor Gildersleeve said that he could not overestimate 
the immense help which he had received from the literary and 
philological work published in the “Journal of Hellenic 
Studies,” which he had read from the beginning. A quarter 
of a century ago he had projected an American journal on the 
same lines, but the work had been better done than he could 
have hoped to do it by the Journal of this Society and the 
American “ Journal of Archeology.” It was, however, a source 
of regret that much of what was specially valuable in English 
methods had been lost to his countrymen by a foreign training- 
This Society, however, had done and was doing much to bring 
about more intimate relations between the scholars of Great 
Britain and those of the United States. 

Mr. Gennadius expressed his deep satisfaction at this cele- 
bration, They could little have expected that the modest 
attempt made in the Greek Legation in Pall Mall twenty-five 
years ago should have grown tosuch dimensions. The Society 
had done much to strengthen the hold of Greek study on the 
English people, and by its efforts, in addition to other forces, 
the value of these studies as well as their captivating charm 
had been abundantly vindicated. He might be charged with 
egotism, but he must also refer to the encouragement given by 
the Greek Government to the labours of the Society. It was 
also gratifying that such liberal assistance had been given by 
the friends of Greek learning, and especial recognition should 
be made of Mr. George Macmillan’s labours, with whom he 
had worked throughout, and who had shown a truly Hellenic 
enthusiasm. From the days of the Greek Archbishop. 
Theodore’s landing on these shores in the seventh century to 
our own days the love of Greek learning had always been kept 
alive, and in modern times the greatest of British ecclesiastics, 
statesmen and lawyers had been imbued with the culture of 
Hellas, the best foundation on which the character of the true 
gentleman—the “ kalokagathos ”—could be built. The recently 
published autobiography of Herbert Spencer, and the strange 
observations which that philosopher had made on Homer 
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made one regret that so great an intellect had not been 
broadened and humanised by Hellenic studies, for a- society 
estranged from Greek culture would soon degenerate into 
materialism. It was indeed a source of hope that the Society 
was doing so much to perpetuate the noble traditions of British 
scholarship. 

Professor John Williams White said that he had read the 
late Sir Charles Newton’s first address to the Society. That 
great scholar had laid down the catholic principles which had 
throughout characterised the Society. The interval which in 
most human experience separated hope and achievement was 
usually a time of discouragement, but there was no need in this 
Society for any such feeling, for no region of literature or 
archeology had been left unvisited, and from none had the 
Society failed to reap abundant harvests. He would suggest 
that, as this Society had a larger collection of photographs 
than any other, it should persevere in the laudable practice of 
reproducing manuscripts, so well illustrated in the case of 
Sophocles and Aristophanes. The study of palzography was 
a delightful one, and he wondered it was not more frequently 
pursued. His own experience of foreign libraries was one of 
invariable courtesy, and the field was one in which, as had been 
his own case, the searcher might light now and again ona 
happy and fruitful discovery. The publication of these photo- 
graphic reproductions was a work for the initiation of which no 
society was so well fitted as theirs. The Archzological 
Institute of America, which was founded almost simultaneously 
with the Hellenic Society, sent its heartiest greeting and a 
Latin address.. He was proud indeed to become by the kind 
act of the Society one of its Forty Immortals. . 

Mr, Cecil Smith said that the cordial relations existing 
between the Society and the museum were mainly due to 
Mr. George Macmillan. The officers of the museum were the 
debtors of the Society in respect of the discoveries made and 
in many other matters. Then too, as compared with foreign 
nations, our Government was penurious, and they were thus 
beholden to private efforts for what elsewhere would have been 
the gift of a Government. More than others, the Hellenic 
Society had rendered the assistance which the Government 
declined to render, 

Professor Percy Gardner spoke briefly of his seventeen 
years’ experience as the editor of the Journal, and paid a tribute 
to the late Sir Charles Newton, but for whose efforts the lamp 
ot archeology might have been extinguished in this country. 
Happily it had been kept aglow by the labours of the Hellenic 
Society. 

The Chairman expressed the gratitude of the Society to the 
distinguished scholars from oversea who had honoured this 
celebration with their presence. 

The meeting terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
President. 


TESSERZ. 
A Renaissance Féte. 


es 1544 Pope Paul III. made a royal progress through 

Italy. He was received with great splendour of hospi- 
tality by the princes of the different peninsular States. Ercole 
had his own good reasons for at least equalling the courtesy of 
the other sovereigns of Italy. His father had not been on 
good terms with Julius II. or Leo X. He himself had been 
involved in a dispute with the reigning pontiff. Moreover, it 
had been recently reported that the court of Ferrara was 
tainted with heresy, and that no less a person than the wife of 
the duke was a favourer of the doctrines of the Reformation. 
These reasons determined Ecole to offer his Highness a 
magnificent welcome, He would not wait for him to arrive at 
the capital, but set out with his family to his country seat 
at Belvedere, where Tasso, walking with Leonora, was after- 
wards to paint from nature the gardens of Armida. Muratori, 
a learned antiquarian, has left us a full account of this paradise. 
He has abandoned the customary inventorial arrangement, 
and involuntarily has become a poet. We read of meadows 
enamelled with flowers and watered by fountains which broke 
with their plash the silence of the sleepy air; of shady alleys 
and woods, where the breezes sighed for very happiness ; of 
gardens adorned with the fairest of Flora’s gifts ; of statues 
and marble basins ; of balconies whose broad steps descended 
to the river, where delicious baths awaited weary limbs ; of 
temples embellished by the pencils of the most renowned 
artists ; of rare and costly birds and beasts, that take their 
pastime in fields that slope down to the clear-flowing Po ; of a 
gorgeous palace in whose lofty halls and long colonnades the 
arts seemed to have taken their abode. Truly says Agostino 
Stenco, “a terrestrial paradise.” Thither came Paul, with a 
long retinue. Ercole received him with the affectionate defer- 
ence of a dutiful son. No moment was left without its proper 
recreation. Amongst others, we read that the young princes 
and princesses, accompanied probably by Olympia, acted the 
Adelphi of Terence before their distinguished guest. A strange 
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sight, truly : the children ofa noble family performing a Latin 
comedy before the octogenarian successor of Leo X. ‘ What 
image could better characterise this epoch of imitation and 
enterprise, of erudition and enthusiasm so, well called the 
Renaissance,” says Bonnet. 


Physiognomy and Portraiture. 


No man can be a good portrait-painter who is not a good 
physiognomist. This does not mean. that he should know 
Lavater by heart, or that he must believe in all that phrenology 
assumes. But he must be, what all of us are in some degree, 
a judge of character by signs exhibited in the face. A few of 
the broad distinctions of physiognomy depend on the form of 
the features, but all its nicer shades have far more to do with 
expression ; and in this, indeed, the real character is often seen 
where the conformation of the features seems to contradict it. 
Socrates had the face and figure of a Silenus, but the great 
mind of the philosopher must have been visible through the 
disguise to all who could read expression. There are some 
general and well-known rules for the determination of 
physiognomical character, so far as it has to do with the 
shapes of the features. The aquiline nose and eye, for instance, 
belong to the heroic class, thick lips to the sensual, and thin to 
the selfish; yet all these may be liable to many exceptions. 
The first certainly are, for Nelson, Wolfe, Turenne, and many 
other heroes occur to the mind who had nothing of the eagle 
physiognomy. _ It is natural to associate beauty. with goodness 
and ugliness with wickedness ; and children generally do this. 
But an acquaintance with the world soon shows us that bad 
and selfish hearts may be concealed under the handsomest 
features, and the highest virtues hidden under the homeliest, 
and that goodness may even exist with conformations of face 
absolutely ugly... We then begin to look for the character in 
the expression rather than in the forms of the features, and to 
distinguish assumed expressions from natural ones; and so we 
go on, and as we grow older become better. physiognomists, 
though we never arrive at that certainty of judgment which it 
seems not to be intended we ever should. The best portrait- 
painters, though they may not have penetrated through the 
mask to all beneath it, have, by the fidelity of their art, given 
resemblances that sometimes correct, and sometimes even 
confirm, the verdicts of historians. Who can look at Vandyke’s 
three heads, painted to enable Bernini to make a bust, and 
believe all that has been said against Charles I.? Or who can 
look at Holbein’s portraits of Henry VIII., and doubt the worst 
that has been said of his selfish cruelty ? 


Mediseval Irish Castles. 


The strangest sort of old dwelling was the crannog, or 
stake and wicker house, built on an artificial islet in a lough. 
The traveller Moryson noticed the “fair timber houses” he 
saw near Armagh, which were wooden piles built of massive 
frames of oak, but of which or of similar edifices no single 
specimen stood long for several reasons; imprimis, its 
materials tempted foes to set fire to it. It was not the national 
practice to use stone in building, and any erection constructed 
of this durable substance was designated by the prefix ‘“‘ clogh.” 
The potent chief of Ophaly built himself a feudal castle “ all of 
stone.” There is evidence also that some of the native 
“kings” had erected castles prior to the fourteenth century 
in the remark of a bard of that period that the “cloch 
daingen,” ze. stone donjon, built by Eoghan O’Madden, was 
superior to any constructed by “ oir righ,’ or subordinate king, 
in Erin. This innovatory habitation was afterwards known as 
Cloghan, the stone house, and was once proudly defended 
against Queen Elizabeth’s viceroy by its lord, who swore he 
would not surrender, even were the assailants all viceroys. 


Similarly, the mansion in Galway town in which the famous Red 


Earl of Ulster, father-in-law to Robert Bruce resided, was known 
as ‘“clochaniarla,” the earl’s stone house, so unique was 
it in the material of its construction. Several reasons pre- 
vented Gaelic chiefs from building substantially. As a mere 
personal question, they preferred, like Lord James of Douglas, 
to hear the lark sing than the mouse squeak. Their most 
marked characteristic was passionate love of a free life. They 
would not, as MacMahon told his conqueror, Sir John de 
Courcy, whose two castles given in fief he razed to the ground, 
“ abide within walls when the woods were so nigh ;”’ but con- 
tradicting Lovelace’s sentiment that “stone walls do not a 
prison make, nor iron bars a cage,” considered a castle a gaol, 
with the chance of being burnt. Even the Anglo-Irish barons 
despised at last the security of fortresses, and some of their 
degenerate number, believing in the Celtic proverb that “a 
castle of bones is better than one of stones,” instead of keeping 
up their strongholds, expended their means in the popular 
manner, house-keeping, but eventually suffered for their 
outrecuidante temerity by being unable to withstand the bone 
and sinew of their mountain enemies. Gradually the Celtic 
kings conformed themselves to the habits of feudal peers, to 
whose secure state and dignity they, very prudently, were 
anxious to attain ; and this change, perfected with the growth 
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of power in the Crown, is curious enough in the details of its 
history, attended as it was in the outset by its reverse, the 
transformation of the Anglo-Celtic peers into independent 
chiefs. Immediately on the invasion the Norman lords had 
imitated their ancestors’ example in England, of erecting 
military edifices throughout the country. 


A View near Karnak. 


This is one of those noble panoramas.which make a lasting 
impression upon the mind of the beholder, of which in after- 
days memory will not seldom unroll the map before him. We 
marvel if ever in his lifetime one of the mighty kings who 
sleep, coffined in granite in those vast sepulchral galleries 
beneath our feet, did ever come and sit him down to meditate 
upon this height at evening. ‘I am Pharaoh, may the proud 
thought have swollen, whispering “I am Pharaoh, and the 
dusky millions, whose habitations are outspread beneath my 
feet, tremble at my nod and hang upon a smile of mine.” 
What a goodly sight was that plain for a great conqueror and 
ruler of men to look upon. Its natural features yet remain 
unaltered, and of its great and stately human edifices there 
still remain gigantic relics, numerous enough to let—almost to 
force—the dullest fancy to fill up the outspread plan. Fresh 
from those picture galleries of the old life and customs, the 
images can almost detach themselves from the eye on whose 
retina they linger and take their own place in the landscape. 
The tall flagstaffs may seem to be set up again; the giltimages 
which tipped them to flash sunbeams from afar, the figured 
banners to flap in the evening breeze and to fall listless as it 
fell. On the broad bosom of the river, rafts and punts and 
boats and barges, whose fantastic shapes are still distinct 
upon the brain, might seem to dart across or to go slowly 
down, whilst intermingled among the white sails here and 
there can be distinguished the silken bravery, the gor- 
geous embroideries, the fringes and the tassels on the 
sails of the kingly and priestly galleys, intricate with 
carving and chequered with gilding and colour from 
stem to stern. In the suburbs may be discerned the gardens 
laid out “ foursquare,” with formal rows of cypresses and palm 
trees intervening, the water of whose central tank and parallel 
rills sends fitful gleams of reflection from amidst the matted 
green of its mantle of lotus leaves and fringing of papyrus. 
Along the great roads which lead to the massive Propylza of 
the circuit walls of hundred-gated Thebes you may track, by 
the rapid whirlwind of dust which follows them, the course of 
those gaudy chariots, on the heads of whose three steeds, 
galloping abreast, you may catch almost the flutter of the 
ostrich plumes. The long lines of laden camels sidle away to 
let them pass ; so do the long lines of those sadder caravans, 
the red-skinned, fair-haired captives, or the woolly-headed 
negro chiefs in leopard skins, whose lively presentment we 
have seen on the storied walls below, marching, bound by one 
long chain from neck to neck, guarded by soldiers clad in 
helmets of strange workmanship, flat steel caps and high 
conical turbans, armed with spear and shield and club and 
lance and bow, and daggers of cruelly varied form. Great 
breadths of ripening corn are spread outside the belt of gar- 
dens in the suburbs which surround the city. No illusion is 
wanting to see this: over that yellow dial of abundance the 
lengthening shadows of the twin colossi are marking now the 
rapid wane of day. Among the cornfields there are now, as 
there were dcubtless then, thickets of acacia, where birds 
twitter and rocst ; groves likewise of the palms which bear 
the date cluster and the fragrant nut of the ‘‘ doom.” 


GENERAL. 


The King has conferred upon the Society of Miniature 
Painters (at the Modern Gallery, 175 Bond Street) the title of 
“ Royal.” The Society will now be known as “The Royal 
Society of Miniature Painters.” 


An Exhibition of photogravures and other photographic 
processes, including printing in colours, will be held in South 
Kensington by the Board of Education in October next. 

An Important Archzological Discovery is announced 
from Avenches (Aventicum), in Switzerland. More than 150 
objects of the Roman period have been excavated, comprising 
pottery, bronze, mosaics and a broken slab of coloured marble, 
which was the top of a table for gambling, probably the “ ludus 
duodecim scriptorum,” a game mentioned in various epigrams 
as played on a board with two-coloured stones and dice. Such 
a calculus was found; the table-surface had twelve lines, 
whence the name, divided to give twenty-four squares. 

Mr. T. Stirling Lee has been elected honorary secretary 
of the International Society of Sculptors, Painters and Gravers, 
Professor G. Sauter having resigned that position. 

The Cost of thawing water-pipes by electricity, according 
to figures given at the meeting of the National Electric Light 
Association of America, was as follows on the basis of 125 


house services thawed in Rutland, Victoria, during February :— 
On the average, seventeen amperes alternating current at 
2,200 volts were required, and the average time consumed was 
27 minutes. At 10 cents per kilowatt-hour the current cost was 
1°68 dol., and the cost of labour was 1 85 dol. and of teams and 
drivers 58 cents, making the total cost per service 411 dols, 


The Beni-Hasan Exhibition at the Society of Anti- 
quaries, July 8 to 23, will be open between the hours of 11 A.M, 
and 5.30 PM. 

The Town Council of Kroonstad are about to have a 
competition for a design for a town hall which is to cost from 
10,5024, to 13,0007. . 

The Report on the work of the year in University College, 
London, records that the department of architecture has been 
reorganised under Professor Simpson. A curriculum for three- 
year diploma course has been arranged with the co-operation 
of other departments in the college, and it is hoped that this 
scheme, which had already been recognised by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, will take its place in the general 
system of architectural education now being considered under 
the auspices of the Institute. 

M. Charles Carpeaux, son of the celebrated sculptor 
Jean-Baptiste Carpeaux (the author of the group La Danse 
and other works, including the death mask of Napoleon III.) 
died in Paris last week. M.Carpeaux was mainly devoted to 
archeology and was an official attached to the Trocadéro. 


The Cape of Good Hope Government have resolved 
during the prevailing depression to give free carriage for tools 
to dond-fide unemployed workmen desiring to travel to other 
parts of the colony in search of work, on production of a 
certificate from the unemployed relief committee. 


The Paris Municipal Council have given permission for 
the underground passage to be made in connection with the 
shops of La Samaritaine, to which we alluded last week. In 
return a site is to be given and schools erected. 


Abergwill Palace, the residence of the Bishop of Ste. 
Davids, is to be restored according to the plans of Mr. W. D- 
Carée, architect to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. The 
palace will resume so far as possible its original form. 


Mr. W. Lee Hankey, R.I., whose Salon picture 4d Rustic 
Toilet has been purchased for the State by the French Govern- 
ment, opened on Monday last at the Leicester Galleries an 
exhibition of water-colours entitled “‘Idylls of the Country.” 


Karl Breitbach, the German painter, died at Cassel on 
the 29th ult. in his seventy-first year. He was a native of 
Berlin, and studied with Thomas Couture in Paris, He found 
some of the subjects for his landscapes in England. 


District Engineers are required for service in the Public 
Works Department of Ceylon. Candidates must be competent 
to prepare plans, sections and estimates, and superintend works 
of construction and maintenance. They should be competent 
engineers, surveyors, levellers and draughtsmen, and have a good 
knowledge of public works in general. Candidates should have 
had at least six years’ experience (including pupilage) in 
engineering work, three years of which should have been spent 
in works of construction. Commencing salary is 3,000 rupees 
per annum, with prospects of rising to 18,000. 


It is Announced with regard to the restoration of the 
church of St. Bartholomew the Great, West Smithfield, that a 
final arrangement has been come to with the tenants of the 
stables which at present occupy the remains of the cloisters, 
and possession will be obtained early next month. The 6 feet 
of earth will then be removed and the vaulting repaired. 


The Home Secretary was asked last week in the House 
of Commons when it was proposed to introduce the Bill to 
amend the Workmen’s Compensation for Accidents Act, and 
whether any endeavour would be made to pass the Bill this 
Session. In reply it was stated that no definite statement can 
be made as to the date of the introduction of the Bill until the 
Home Secretary has received and considered the report of the 
committee which has been inquiring into the subject. The 
committee have found the inquiry more laborious than was 
anticipated, but they have been at work for some time on their 
report, and it will probably be completed within the next few 
weeks. 

The Croydon Town Council have decided to postpone 
the scheme for the destruction of the Whitgift Hospital in con- 
nection with an improvement scheme. The feeling of the 
burgesses: on the subject will be taken at the November 
municipal elections. 


“ Wfunicipal Shortcomings” is a brochure containing a 
series of articles contributed to the Liverpool Journal of 
Commerce by Mr. T. Myddelton Shallcross, architect, and 
published by Elliot Stock. 

Mr. E. R. Dibdin was on Wednesday formally appointed 
curator of the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. The salary is 
400/, a year. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


Architect and Contract Leporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES, 

fn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a spectal study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated maiters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. Ali letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to. receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


#* As creat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


_—__—_—=< 
a 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


KOUMANIA.—Aug. 25.—The Roumanian Minister of Public 
Worship and Education invites designs for the construction of 
a cathedral at Galatz. Prizes of 160/, 120/. and 6o0/. are offered 
for the three best designs. Particulars will. be supplied on 
application to the “ Ministére des Cultes et de I’Instruction 
Publique,” Bucharest. 

WALES —July-30.—Designs are invited for a public library 
to be erected in the borough of Aberystwyth at a cost not 
exceeding £3,002. Premiums of £30.and £15 respectively are 
offered. Mr. A J. Hughes, town clerk, Aberystwyth. 

WHITEHAVEN.—Aug. 15.—The Corporation invite com- 
petitive designs for public library buildings, the cost not to 
exceed 4,000/. The author of the design placed first will be 
employed as architect for the library. Second and third pre- 
miums of 30/. and 20/. respectively are offered. ‘Mr. Thomas 
Brown, town clerk, Town Hall, Whitehaven. 

WIMBLEDON.—July 25 —The Wimbledon Urban District 
Council invite schemes, with estimates, for the carrying-out of 
the proposed extensions to the present refuse destructors at 


WORTH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE FITTINGS FOR 


their electricity works in Durnsford Road, Wimbledon. Mr.~ 
RH. Smethurst-Butterworth, clerk, Council Offices, 
Wimbledon. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AcTON.—For the erection of electric-light sub-station and 
engineer’s house, &c, Mr. D, J. Ebbetts, surveyor, 57 High 
Street, Acton, W. 

ANTRIM.—July 14.—For the erection of twenty labourers 
cottages. Mr. J. Clark, clerk, Union Offices, Antrim. 


BAGNALL —July 14.—For the following works at smallpox 
hospital at Bagnall :—Administrative block, isolation pavilion, 
laundry and ambulance block, mortuary block, boundary 
walling and fencing, water-storage tank, sewage-disposal 
works, discharging block, erecting a cart-shed from present 
buildings, roads and paths, drainage of the hospital, steam 
disinfector, incinerator or destructor. Mr. Elijah Jones, archi- 
tect, 10 Albion Street, Hanley. 

BASSALLEG.—July 13.—For the erection of the Three 
Salmons Inn, Bassalleg. Messrs. Lansdowne & Griggs, 
architects, Metropolitan Bank Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


BECKENHAM.—July 13 —For the following works for the 
Beckenham education committee, viz.:—(a) Alterations and 
additions to the Alexandra schools, and (4) painting, repairs, 
&c., to the elementary schools in Bromley Road, Arthur Road, 
Alexandra Road and to the technical institute. Mr. F. Stevens, 
clerk to the Council and education committee. 


BELFAST.—For the erection of a block of shops and 
dwelling-houses, Falls Road and Albert Street, Belfast. Mr. 
W. J. Moore, architect, Royal Chambers, Belfast. 


BIRKDALE.—July 11.—For the erection cf a new Congrega- 
tional church at Birkdale, Southport, at the corner of Trafalgar 
and Grosvenor roads. Messrs. H. & W. Wade, 27 Birley 
Street, Blackpool. 

BisHop AUCKLAND —July 13—For the erection of cottage 
homes, &c. Mr. C. Johnston, architect and surveyor, Cockton 
Hill, Bishop Auckland. ae 

BRADFORD.—July 18.—For alteration and reconstruction of 
premises in Great Horton Road. Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, city 
architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street. 


BRIDGEND.—July 16.—For the proposed reconstruction of 
market buildings, Bridgend, Glamorgan, Messrs. Henry 
Martin & Son, architects, 26 Paradise Street, Birmingham, 


BRIDGWATER.—July 12—For the erection ‘of a new 
mortuary, bath-rooms and other works, Mr. W. A. Collins, 
surveyor, 120 West Street, Bridgwater. 

BRIDLINGTON.—July 14.—For the provision of screens and 
swing doors. Mr. A. E. Matthewman, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Bridlington, 

BRISTOL.—July 14,—For the erection of a culvert and 
river. wall in Greville Smyth Park, Bedminster. Mr. T. H. 
Yabbicom, city engineer, 63 Queen Square, Bristol, 

CARDIFF.—July 15.—For the. restoration of premises, 
Wharf Street, Cardiff. Messrs. Robert & Sidney Williams, 
architects, Wharton Street, Cardiff. 

CHELMSFORD.—July 21.—For carrying-out certain im- 
provements at the shire hall and the erection of a police 
station, &c, in New Street, Chelmsford. Mr. F. H. Whitmore, 
architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

CHELTENHAM.—July 16.—For the erection of new science 
and art buildings. Mr. H. W. Chatters, 17 Regent Street, 
Cheltenham. 

COVENTRY:—July 12.—For alterations to the Meriden 
Union workhouse. Mr. Herbert W. Chattaway, architect, 
Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 


LIBRARIES, TECHNICAL & ART SCHOOLS, 
SCHOOL DESKS, &c., and CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Catalogues and Estimates Free on Application. 


| Sole Makers of WILKS PATENT ‘“ CLIMAX” SLIDING PARTITIONS. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, London and Birmingham School Boards, &c. 


DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE, 


Addresses 0 


SUNDERLAND, MIDDLESBRO, 


and NORWICH. 
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DEVON.—July 9.—For the’ erection of farm buildings on 
Poiston Parks, in the parish of Aveton Gifford, Devon. Mr. 
C. Cowles, Ayleston, Modbury. 


DEVON.—July 19.—For the erection of a house at Oaklands, 
Chudleigh Mr. Saml. Segar, architect, 24 and 26 Union 
Street, Newton Abbot. 


DURHAM.—July 12.—For the erection of two entrance 
lodges at the Earl’s House industrial school. Mr. William 
Crozier, county architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 


EASTBOURNE —July 12.—For the erection of a motor- 
omnibus house at Roselands. Mr. Daniel J. Bowe, borough 
surveyor. 

EssEX —July 19.—For improvements and repairs at the 
old Board school, Wivenhoe. Mr. T. Ashworth, clerk, 
57 North Hill, Colchester. 


HADDENHAM.—July 18 —For taking-down and rebuilding 
the south wall of Haddenham girls’ school. Mr. R. S. W. 
Perkins, county surveyor, Ely. 


HALIFAX.—July 16.—For the erection of shop and show- 
rooms at the junction,of King Cross Street and West Parade, 
Halifax. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, &c., 
Lord Street Chambers. 


HANTS.—July 9.—For the work of small additions and 
drainage at Hythe police station. Mr. W. J. Taylor, county 
surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 


HASTINGS.—July 14.— For repairs to the workhouse in- 
firmary, Ore, Hastings. Messrs. A. W. Jeffery & Son, 5 
Havelock Road, Hastings. 


HAYES.—July 19 —Fox the erection of a goods shed and 


stable at Hayes station. 
ton Station, 


IpswWICH.—For the erection of shop and house. 
Wm. Leighton, architect, 6 Princes Street, Ipswich. 


IRELAND.— July 11.—For the erection of a dispensary and 
medical officer’s residence, &c., Louth. Mr. P. R. Finigan, 
clerk. 


IRELAND.—July 11.—For the erection of eight labourers’ 


cottages. Mr. W. W. Larmor, architect, Victoria Street, 
Banbridge. 


Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Padding- 


Mr. George 


IRELAND —July 29 —For the erection of the new college 
of St. Eunan. Mr. Thos. F. M‘Namara, 50 Dawson Street, 
Dublin. 

KENDAL.—July 9.—For pulling-down and rebuilding the 
bridge spanning fe: stream near Underbarrow school. Mr, 
G. B. Atkinson, Jasmine Cottage, Milnthorpe. 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES.—July 14.—For an addition to- 
the electric works building. Mr. Harold A. Winser, town 
clerk, Kingston-upon-Thames. 

KING'S LyNN.—July 9 —For the erection and completion 
of proposed newalmshouses. Messrs. Jarvis & Son, architects, 
Paradise Parade, King’s Lynn. 


KINGSWooD (BRISTOL). — For the erection of hospital 
buildings, together with outbuildings, boundary wall, &c. Mr. 
F. Bligh Bond, architect, Star Life Building, St. Augustine’ 3; 
Bristol, 


LAMBETH.—July 14.—For the demolition of four houses 
facing Brixton Hill, &c. Mr. H. Edwards, borough engineer, 
346 Kennington Road, Ss 


LAMBETH.—July 19.—For alterations at the infirmary in 
Brook Street. Mr. S. R. J. Smith, architect, 14 York Buildings, 
Adelphi, W.C. 

LEEDS.—July 15.—For extending the abutments and piers 
to twofoot bridges over the London and North-Western Railway. 
City Engineer’s Office, Leeds. 

LoNDON.——July 11.—For alterations and additions to the 
Town Hall, Rosebery Avenue. Mr. George Whitehead: 
Preston, town clerk, Finsbury Town Hall, Rosebery Avenue, 

C. 


LONDON.—July 19.—For the erection of an ‘underground. 
convenience in Fleet Street. The Engineer, Public Health 
Department, Guildhall. 


MANCHESTER.—July 11.—For the erection of a new school, 
Henshaw Street, Stretford, for the education committee. Mr. 
E. Woodhouse, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

MIDDLE RASEN.—July 15.—For additions to the elementary 
school at Middle Rasen, near Market Rasen (Lincs). Messrs. 
Scorer & Gamble, architects, Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. 


MORTLAKE —July 12,—For the erection of porter’s lodge, 
discharge block, &c., at the Barnes Urban eae Council 


IRELAND.—July 12—For the erection of a house and 


hospital in South Worple Way, Mortlake. G. Bruce 
premises. Mr. W. C. Ryder, architect, 13 South Mall, Cork. 


Tomes, surveyor, Council Offices, High Street, Morales 


THE CHRISTIE PATENT STONE GO. LID. 


nee or, ARCHITECTURAL STONEWORK (“stonelace’), 


Adapted for all Constructional purposes for which Natural Stone can be applied. 
Works : 
e 


MANCHESTER, Christie Rd., Stretford. HULL: Bishop St. 


LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, L™ 


(JOSEPH BROOKE & ate BRANCH), 
MANUFACTURERS 


GLAZED BRICKS & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE NEW ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICES. 
HIPPERHOLME WORKS, HALIFAX; & 22 SOMERS TOWN GOODS STATION, LONDON. 


TUDOR’S WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


IS ABSOLUTELY FAST FOR EITHER INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK, *%° TH5,PESt,PneranaTion 


FOR DAMP WALLS. 
We invite you to try it against any other (under the same conditions), when its great superiority will be fe Fee and an a Ni prove 


it to be made of better materials. 
MADE IN ANY SHADE DESIRED. 


For colour cards of Stock Shades, price and instructions, 


Apply, S. TUDOR & CO., Ltd., HULL. 


BOILER SETTINGS 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. 2 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 


Juty 8, 1904. ] 
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NANTWICH —July 14 —For the erection of new schools in 
Welch Row, Nantwich. Mr. C. E. Davenport, architect, Nant- 
wich. 

NORFOLK.—July 15.—For the erection of new coastguard 
buildings at Weybourne, consisting of officer’s house, four men’s 
houses, outbuildings, watch-room and boundary walls. Director 
of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C. 

Norwich —July 11.—For the erection of Colman Road 
infants’ school. Mr. Chas. J. Brown, architect and surveyor, 
Cathedral Offices. 

NorwWICH.—July 16 —For additions to the Thetford pro- 
vided schools. Mr. A. F. Scott, architect and surveyor 
24 Castle Meadow, Norwich. 

NOTTINGHAM.—July 15.—For the erection of stables and 
weigh office. Mr. Arthur Brown, city engineer, Guildhall. 

PENZANCE.—July 9.—For the erection of two shops, &c., 
in Market Jew Street, Penzance. Mr. Joseph Denley. 

PLYMOUTH.—July 16.—For the erection ofa stone boundary 
wall. Messrs. G. Gidley & Son, solicitors, 17 Saltash Street, 
Plymouth. 

PORTLAND.—July 12.—For alterations and additions at 
the Grove inn, Portland. Mr.S. Jackson, M.S.A, architect 
and surveyor, Bridge Chambers, Weymouth. 

READING.—July 19.—For the erection of new stores, &c., 


’ 


STAFFORD.—July 25 —For the erection of new elementary 
schools, boundary walls and outbuildings. Mr, Henry ln 
Sandy, architect, 22 Greengate, Stafford. 


SUFFOLK.—July 11.—For enlarging infants’ room and 
building new entrance porch and cloak-room. Mr, Arthur 
Pells, architect, Beccles. 

SUTTON.—July 22.—For alterations and additions to the 
Belmont asylum, Brighton Road, Sutton, Surrey. Messrs. 
Thos. Dinwiddy & Sons, architects, 54 Parliament Street, S.W. 


THIRSK.—July 15.—For the erection of a boiler-house, 
bath-room and.water-closets, and for heating, cooking, washing 
and laundry apparatuses at the Thirsk Union workhouse. 
Mr. Thomas Stokes, architect, Thirsk. 


UPPERMILL.—July 14.—For the taking-down and rebuild- 
ing of fence and retaining walls at Stubbins and Linfitts, Delph; 
for the taking-down of barn at Linfitts, and the taking-down 
and rebuilding of barn at Stubbins. Mr. J. H. Reynolds, sur- 
veyor to the Council, Uppermill. 

WAKEFIELD.—July 11.—For the erection of the foundation 
for and the fixing of the Queen Victoria Memorial and other 
work in connection therewith in Market *Place, at Wakefield, 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Wakefield. 


WALES.—July 9.—For the erection of 35 houses at Deri, 
near Bargoed. Messrs. J. Llewellyn Smith & Davies, archi- 
tects, Aberdare. 


at the signal works, Reading. 
Paddington Station, W, 

SALFORD.—July 21.—For the works 
alterations and additions to houses. 
clerk, Town Hall, Salford. 


SCOTLAND.—July 11.—For providing and erecting a corru- 
‘gated-iron building at French Street, Bridgeton. 


-Chamen, 75 Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 


SCOTLAND.—July 16.—For the erection of a brick chimney- 
stalk, 150 feet high and 5 feet internal diameter. 
Douglass, district engineer, District Offices, Hamilton. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—July 9.—For alterations and redrainage 
Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, 


at Bitterne police station. 
The Castle, Winchester. 


STOCKPORT.—July 25.—For the erection of a town hall 
and municipal buildings in Wellington Road South, Stock- 
Mr. A Brumwell Thomas, architect, 5 Queen Anne’s 


port. 5 
Gate, Westminster. 


Mr. G. 


Mr. L. C. Evans, town 


K. Mills, secretary, 


to be carried out in 


shop at Blaenyffos. 


Mr. W. A. | R.S.O 


at Pontlottyn. Dr. J. 


Mr, W:,.L. - July 
gas-works, Tirphill. 


mentary school for 
Franklen, clerk. 


chapel, 


gregational 


WALES.—July 9.— For 
renovation of St. Mary’s Parish Church, Cardigan, 
Evans, auctioneer, Cardigan. 

WALES.—July 9.—¥or the erection of a new house and 


the alteration and 


Mr. John 


extension, 


Mr. T. Luke, Post Office, Blaenyffos, 


WALES.—Ju'y 11.—For the erection of a house and surgery 


Jones, Cloverdale, Pontlottyn. 


WALES.—July 12.—For the erection of retort-house at the 


Mr. Geo. Kenshole, architect and sur- 


veyor, Station Road, Bargoed. 
WALES.—July 13.—For the erection of a new public ele- 


boys at Tonyrefail. Mr. T. Mansel 


WALES.—July 13.—For alterations to Minny Street Con- 


Cathays, Cardiff. Rev. T. Hughes, 


25 Woodville Rcad, Cardiff. 


ELECTRIC The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


PAVING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


 HMYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


A 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


ESTAB.] [1871. 


Telephone, 


2147 
London Wall, 


Form or BLocr 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’e Officer, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO. 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices oi 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


LEEDS FIRECLAY co, ROOFING TILES. 


LIMITED, 


The WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO.’S Branch 
ELLAND RD., LEEDS. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS) sie sricks. STOKE-ON-TRENT, Paving Ties.| 


RICHARD D. BATCHELO 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 


Special HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {, Prate Mar 


rk: 
X. L. HARTSHILL, 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. 


a. Spee Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. ae 2%, 
SO A Oe? ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. %eoo’ a 8 Rox 
0 shse WATER-WORKS CONTRACTOR. ain, Mey te 
sS% or Or 4 LaRGest STEAM WELI-BoRING Toots IN THE KINGDOM. Be kOy, 


783 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 


IKA 
AS 


Timber Yards.— Gospel Oak and Hampstead. 


Tel. 2697 Paddington, 
PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


‘*SELF-LOCKING”’ GLAZING, 


he removable Lead Oap and “ Self-Locking”’ Steel Bar 
are special features that no other systems possess, 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing. 
VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.G. 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 


Telegrams, ‘ Toothing, London.” 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


SINGLE GRIP, 


\ss 


& 


y f} /, My /y, d Wy 
SECTION oF Grip. SECTION FES OF GRIP. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
| ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee— 


Vol. LXX. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Clotn, Price 12s. 6a. CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon, 


| eee 
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WALES —July 14.—For the erection of a church and parish 
hall at Ferndale. Mr. E. M. Bruce-Vaughan, architect, 
Cardiff. 


TENDERS. 


ASHWELL. 


WALES.—July 15.—For the erection of thirty semi-detached | For alterations to stables at St. Julian, Ashwell, Herts. Mr. 
houses at Graig-y-fedw, near Abertridwr. Mr. G. L. Watkins, THOMAS COCKRILL, architect, Biggleswade. 
architect, Station Terrace, Caerphilly. J. F. Bailey. : - ; ; : . £142) OL 
WALES.—July 16.—For extensions to 134 Queen Street, S. REDHOUSE, sen., Stotfold (accepted) 14015 0 
Cardiff. Mr. George E. Halliday, Cardiff. ea ae tite 
WALES.—July 16 -—For the erection of a vicarage house at : 
Ynishir, perth, Pontypridd. Mr, George E. Halliday, Cardiff, | For street works, Grafton Street and Junction Street. Mr. J.. 
WALES.—July 25.—For the erection of a chapel. Mr. HENRY TAYLOR, borough surveyor. 
Taliesyn Skym, secretary, 187 Bute Street, Treorchy. Accepted tenders. 
WHITCHURCH.—July 16.-—For alterations and additions to Grafton Street, 
the union. Mr. Walter Webb, architect, Whitchurch. G. H. Burrows, Park Road. : > £503 2 > 
se eee Bay ee the ae Male ie Junction Street. 
materials required in erection of proposed extension to Dboiler- 
house at the electricity works, Durnsford Road, Wimbledon, 1 Sd ga Suey Gr , biti 
for Wimbledon Urban District Council :—(Work No. 4) mason- BIGGLESWADE. 
work (materials and labour) ; (5) slaterwork (ditto) ; (7) car- F lageement Of tHe isdlition NdSpleal man aaeeienenne 
penter and joinerwork (ditto); (9) constructional cast-iron- eh nee hi Bedford pias ; 
work, wrought-ironwork and steelwork (materials, labour and S YOUNG, arenitert peatar: 558 
erection). Mr. C. H. Cooper, engineer and surveyor, Broadway Recae Sar Ma ? eee : - 
. ’ 
Wimbledon. evar Zot0 oO 6 
i Hinson & Co. . 4,950 0 O 
THE loan exhibition of paintings by George Morland, now Hockley & Co. . : ; ; ; . °4,860>*o°%@ 
on view at the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington, french  . ; ; ‘ : 4 ; . 4038 “oo ea 
will be closed after Sunday next, July Io. Foster : f ; ; ; . 3637 “Oia 
THE Par inthe Umea pepe Bell & Son 4,831 0 oO 
good roads movement in the United States has during Raban & S 82 
recent years become of the very first importance. Conven- coh Ten pee : = 
tions are constantly being held with a view to promoting the R au ‘ ae eee: 
movement. At the National and International Good Roads “ pate S A ie 
Convention held in the city of St. Louis in May, Mr, Frank Fede ce at 4095 oie 
Z. Wilcox, of Syracuse, New York, was appointed a special Me Sg sg dis 5 Oar ae 
commissioner to study the road system in England for the a ee q ; : : » Giaey : ae 
purpose of a <pecial report to the Convention next year. He be ae ¢ "tall, : ; : ; ; ce ag) 
has now arrived for the purpose of fulfilling his commission, arton & Dunsta 1 : ; : ; ee Sie 
and is the bearer of letters of introduction to the Roads Dawes ei i aeda ROOM: Digs trosyey se? 
Improvement Association of this country and others. He HowarD, Huntingdon (accepied ) 420 Se ie 


proposes investigating the condition of the roads and the 
systems of management in operation in various districts, 
especially in the case of the country roads. The Roads 
Improvement Association of Great Britain are giving him 
_ every possible assistance. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For repairs to chimneys, eaves, gutters, &c., at the workhouse, 
Gravelly Hill. 
A. C. HUGHES, Stratford Road, Birmingham (accepte7 ) £105. 


Ulnar nohee Daaravers ana Printers, QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED roons's retort transfor Process 


Late eS ee er a ee Accurately and with Despatch. POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), — 
4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. MEX TCHIM & SON, [ORS Siiicwig 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports|8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
Copied or Litnographed with rapidity and care. and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
SPRAGUE'S INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post Td.3 Sena for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, Leather, 1s, Telephone No, 434 Westminster." | GEO, J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully | - =BnUE ana ‘ ] 
FERRO-GALLIC DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


lithographed and printed in colours. 
ROBT: NICHOLL, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 


ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
BPRAGUE’S TABLHS, upon application, or stamped directed PRINT Ss. 153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
envelope, White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. Established 1848. LONDON: 


W. KF. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “Tribrach, London.” 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


“Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST. 
Tel. No. $648 Central. 


HAVE YOUR TRACINCS COPIED IN 
PERMANENT BLACK LINES 
ON DRAWING PAPER. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


39 Victoria Street, London, S.W.; 
Tel. No.1882 Central. 32 Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


ricurnine __ (WASHED COKE BREEZE 
CONDUCTORS: OR ‘CLINKER, & titiat votes 


‘Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, sdviehdire Treat t.  PRonpt dblveriee by ouebmn | 

=~ s oe sewerage ment. imp ul 
W i J a F UR SE a co » \vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. | 
' | 


‘ ; : Appl CLOKE BROTHERS 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. PP’ Coxe and Breeze Merchants, 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. : 
Telegrams, “ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


PHOTO-COPIES 


s*WEST”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper. 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


ARE ACCEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, *Westuiwsten. 


ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED CLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles. Lumps, &c. 

Boiler Seatings, and Covers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 

Glue and Brindled Bricks, Common Building Bricks, 
Fire Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Catalogues on Application. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREH ON APPLICATION. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode’s 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 
Water Coiours, Oil Colours, 
SETS OF GEOMETRICAL MODELS, 


SMALL, MEDIUM, AND LARGE. 
Pencil, Orayons, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Slant Tiles, 
Dippers, ‘Water Bottles, Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Set 
Squares, Drawing Paper, Oanvas. Panels. &c,, and Artists’ 
Materials of every description, 
HEYL’S ARTISTS’ OIL COLOURS: 
Sole Agents for the United Kingdom, 


‘EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
London—Creat New St., Fleet St., E.C. | 


3 St. Augustine’s Road, NW. 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cros A Eicgeams “OlORSTanT london.” 


BILLS OF ‘QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 
PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOG RAPHY. me 

a _ ‘Draftsmen and ‘Lithographers, _ | 
Ros. 2 & 3 Cothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Telephone No. S51 Victoria. 
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3 DONCASTER. HANDSWORTH. 
for rebuilding new bridge over the Dutch river. Mr. CRap- | For the supply of unclimbable wrought-iron fencing. Mr. H. 
TREE, borough surveyor. RICHARDSON, surveyor. 
F. Clayphan : f ey Re Dudley Art Metal Co., Ltd. i a ae 
H. Connell : Ly ATE bai, Hill & Smith ; "333 'ta 2 
T. W. Pedrette. . : 1,678 14 4 Miller & Son. 190 16 3 
J. Sangwin é ‘ 1,677. 8 Io Hayward & Sons, Ltd. : 186 7 6 
W. Bentley : . 1,651 1« o| Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss 177 10 oO 
Harmon & Langton. T.609).0 Oo J. ELWELL, Birmingham (accepted ) 142.00 
Leggott & Speight TOR" 497) 5 ‘HEREFORD. 
D.C. Starkey . 1,449 18 6] For the addition of a classroom at St. James’s school. Messrs. 
Sheffield & South Yorkshire Navigation Ce: 740298 Oi GC NICHOLSON & HARTREE, architects, 
Beaven & Hodges : : . £418. 10 0 
FOLKESTONE. W. P. Lewis «Co. , toe ee 
For heating the town hall, police courts, &c. Mr, REGINALD C. COOKE, Hereford (accepted ) 308 0 oO 
POPE, “architect, Folkestone. HIGH BENTHAM. 
Haden & Sons i £438 9 0 For the erection of High Bentham Wesleyan chapel d 
Rigden 3 207 aae senouiss Yotksinré./ Mr, -J.. BF. Cu ie Ne eeuier a 
ee & Co. : ae 26 Highgate, Kendal. 
| : 3 Accepted tenders. 
“bes Sg 306 8 é Brassington Bros. & Corney, Settle, Yorks, 
ag Dac: 34% ans mason and waller . : “£12350 -0 
J. Grundy 317 aoe J. H. Brear, Morecambe, carpenter ‘and joiner 809 0 Oo 
Wontner-Smith & Cant the a W. H. Greenep, Bentham, plumber. 223016) 90 
Dione. & Co. ca - J. Jackson & Son, Bentham, slater . 162 0 Oo 
rc oa ee 4 < 2 W. Hoimes, Bentham, painter and glazier 135 I0 oO 
Pe pewenn & Co. oh eat a Anderson & Co., Morecambe, plasterer . 89 17 Io 
io. | B69) 10.0 | HIGH WYCOMBE. _ 
JonEs & Son, Ponden (accepted) 255 12 6 For erection of house, Amersham Hill, High Wycombe, for 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS. 
Mr. THOMAS HUDDLE- 


For sewerage works in Lindale Road. 


High Wycombe, 


Mr. Daniel Clarke, J.P. 
architect, 9 Strand, Charing Cross, London, W. Co and 


Mr. ARTHUR VERNON, F.S.L, 


Bucks. 


G. Darlington . : ; A PLuin oye), oyna 
STON, surveyor. Bel y3? Re 
R. Shuttleworth F £126 16 8 one : : 1,488 o ° 
1 KeBirch . < Ei. 6 CG. Bi pe : : L475. 0 0 
J. Woods ; 94 19 0 1. DIZgs on C : F,4501" 01 10 
Nash & Sons é i EO VOLG 

Vogal Keith . . 8OUL2, | O Web & 107 
H. PRYKE, Allithwaite, Grange (accepted) | 59-9 4 ACEO SIES oo RE 1,388 0 0 
y Y. J. Lovell : j 1,365, (OO 
GRIMSBY. J. ja ae S yee 153200 Oln0 
. H. Gibson i : 1,312, 0.0 
For the erection of premises, fish docks, Grimsby. Mr. Hunt & Son 1,291 G.o 
HERBERT C. SCAPING, architect, Grimsby. G. Smith . 2 site 6 
HEWINS & GOODLAND, Eleanor Street (accepted) £686 0 0 ie FLINT, Wycombe (accepted ) ¥,L73\- 0.30 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone § Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.C. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 
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MEZOTI 


THE MOST SANITARY, Regd. 
THE MOST DECORATIVE 


WALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine. 


BRICHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE. 


The Best and Cheapest Substitute for Glazed Tiles, 


| VERMINPROOF 


Made In Engiand, swith Engel, Capital, by English 


SoLE MANUPACTURERS— 


: LONDON TABLET CO., sydenham, S.E. 


, **Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 803 Sydenham. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


‘F. MERRICK & SON, Glastonbury. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, EiGe 
RE 


STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby. 


HEAD, WRIGHTSON & CO., LTD., 
Have for SALE 
365 TONS OF IRON JOISTS 


14x 6,8 x 6 and 6 x &. 
NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED. 


JOINERY and 
MOULDINGS 


TO ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS. 


| 
ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘“ May, Sheffield.” | 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire- -clay, | 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, | 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


Stockton-on-T ees, | 


VAL DE TRAVERS, 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


_ OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


dames Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.&.S.A.,& HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


I. “EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
: . SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zino 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 


| Price Lists, Catalogues, Hsti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 
Tele. Address, 
‘ Ventilator, Halifax.”’ 


= 
=== 
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“REG. No, 321530, 


FALDO'S ASPHALTE 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools: | 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING) 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball hearings), for Dividing | 


| Ludgate Circus, London, B.C, 


Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing | 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c,, free on application, 
ST 2 ie ER ABE BEE BBR LSE Be eS URI i EE 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2c.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses, 
The Best Material for 
|Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 


Coach-houses, &c. 


OONTRAOTOR TO 8 
H.M. GOVERNMENT. ie 


Every description of atialte laid and supplied. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


ESTABLISHED 
1851. 
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[JULY 


IRELAND. 
For the erection of a caretaker’s cottage, &c., Bluebell Grave- 
yard, Dublin. Mr. T. J. BYRNE, surveyor, I James’s- 
Street, Dublin. 


HIGHAM FERREREB. 


For tar-paving the three playgrounds of the Higham Ferrers 
Council schools. 
T. PANTER, Desborough, Is. 3d. per squarezyard (accefted). 
Design No. i. 


J P. Macken £354 370 
ae GPW! 0) | 
For an additional classroom in connection with the West Dock J. Clarke Ol BP al Le 
Avenue school. T. Somers & Son : : : : . 310 $0 40 
Hull General wee? Ltd. .£643 15 8 cer Oe 
Barker & Son. ; . 2 . . 634. 6) 6 Oe Pee estgn No, 2, 3 ae 
Jackson & Son . . : ; ‘ ir S506 Baame Can a ; , : 3 6 
J; lhomsonw Son ese eee ck yy).  SOSMEL FET VP. ap a : a 
raBayte eae fie» a a ; J. CLARKE (accepted) . 349 I0 0 
H. T. Arnott sa uewneneme 7, |. 5365 T6Abo ME etna pape Be ae 
G, Houlton. =. . . « «  « + 534 © ©) For the erection of a caretaker’s cottage. &c., in the new 
Exors. of J. Train 0) 5 Se 2 cemetery at Merrymeeting. Mr. JOHN PANSING, architect. 
MHarperc.c> Sees - 507-17 ©} William Hender, Ballinahinch - $183 nome 
F. Southern. : » he GARR oe ALEXANDER McGowan, South Quay, Arklow, 
Morrell & Son 483 12 0 co. Wicklow (accepted) ‘ 172-10 4 
J. H. Fenwick 480 0 O 
SEE een 476 13 11 KINGSWINFORD. 
1% i “Woods ty hs <1 For the erection of two workmen’s cottages at Wordsley and 
J. Kirkwood ; 440 18 6 Ashwood sewage-pumping stations, for the Kingswinford 
F. BEILBY, St. George’ s Road (accepted) 439 0 0 Sere ae Council. Mr. W. FIDDIAN, engineer, Stour- 
A. H. GUEST, Coalbournbrook, near Stourbridge 
(accepted ) : A ; ; . £696 0 o 
ILFORD. 
for widening Loxford Bridge, Ilford Lane. Mr. H. SHAw, LONDON. 
surveyor. For the erection of warehouse at Limehouse, E. Mr. ERNEST- 
D. T. JACKSON, 104 perc Road, Barking RICHES, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, 
(accepted ) . . - £748 16 10 E.C. Quantities gestae 
For street works in Park ial ‘Chadwell, Mr, HERBERT F, & T. Thorne . £1,070 0 0 
SHAW, surveyor. S. Salt & Sons. 1,065 0 oO 
B. W. GLENNY, Briggate, Roniford (accepted) . £354 10 6 Fee ae cae Lc aan 
For. street works in Ley Street, from Cranbrook Road to Todd & Newmaneun "999 — 
Vicarage Lane. Mr. H. SHAW, surveyor. Watts, Johnson & Co. 9770.0 
Sheffield Bros.* 95B Ono: 


PARSONS & PARSONS, 2 


High Road (ac- 
cepted ) . , < 


i £4,915 19 5 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE AAM HILLEL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) ! 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND: 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS, 
Damp and DEADENS SounpD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 
ALFRED WALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, vi 
14 King Street, Leeds. 
CONTRACTORS FOR rea SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &e.. 
HXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, 14 King St., Leeds.” 


: Accepted with additions at say 250. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF, 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 
ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Works: 
Celderd Road, 
gucatk and 

Queenboro’, 


Postal 
Addresses. 


ESTABLISHED Mm | 5 ESTABLISHED 
1844, 1844,. 
AND IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 

LONDON : PORTSMOUTH: BRISTOL: 
Bradshaw & Co., | E. Bradshaw & Son, Cc. Bradshaw & Son, 
52-Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St. Philips Marsi- 


! 
f 
] 
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LONDON— continued. 
For the erection of stabling at Stoke Newington N. Messrs. 
FouLSHAM & HERBERT RICHES, architects, 3 Crooked 


NORTHALLERTON. 


For supplying and laying about 1,264 yards of 12-inch pipe 
sewer, with inspection chambers, &c, and the fencing and 


Lane, E C. 
aa MONE ah Bn ok 2 pile of the land at the outfall for the village of 
T. Osborn & Sons : é : 439 0 0 
Ce eae esirbairn. Nee BIS ik T, Sion ine A West eae coe (ac- eee 
SHEFFIELD BROS. (accepted) 395 0 oO " ' : 74 I 


For the erection of engineer’s residence at the Islington new 
infirmary, Highgate Hill, Mr. WILLIAM SMITH, archi- 


NORTHFLEET. 
For levelling site, &c, for Messrs. Henley’s Telegraph Com- 


tect, 65 Chancery Bens W.C, 
aa ee ‘ - £696 a 9 Peay grils ay Norhieet, Kent. Mr. WM. HARSTON, 
Rete a x : J. ELLINGHAM & Sons, Dartford (accepted) . £1,479 0 0 
F. W. Harris : : : ‘ : ‘ eu O32Er On Oo 
Johnson, eee ee. 5 2s $0810) Oo i og im earns 
Thompson & Cae . j 597 0 o | For fire brigade appliances, carriage paid. 
R. Goodman & Sons . ; 596 16 0 SHAND, MASON & Co, Upper Ground Street, Blackfriars 
C.R.-Price . i i : 580 10 0 Road, London (accepted ), 609 feet 23-inch canvas hose 
Akers ee ; : 560 0 0 sa a Ret 1. Sie ot aie scaling ladder in five 
erry olli ge 560 0 oO 32, I$s., six pails 155, 
Bate Bros. 540 0 Oo 
oe 5990.0 NYNEHEAD. 
ies a ae i ° For repairs and improvements at Nynehead Court, for Mr. 
Matlock & tons ee G. F. Lysaght. Mr. T. J. Moss-FLOWER, surveyor, &c., 
Bee Sons eepedy. . 525 2 2 Victoria Mansions, Westminster, and Bristol, 
429 Om 0) Tie Kee THOMASH tc) SON, oT he EG Clifton, 
For the erection of a detached house, eaptiek Hill, Brockley Bristol (accepted ) . ‘ : oh, AiseEAN O 


Park. Mr. T. MERRISON GARROOD, architect, Birkbeck 


Bank Chambers, sigh Holborn, W.C. PLYMOUTH. 
ec. : ; ; aes 19 2/7 For the erection of three sliding partitions for the Mount 
eee Wilkinson : 5 : ' ae Oy 9 Street boys and girls’ and Wolsdon Street girls’ school. 
te tecens ; : t40 z a J. H. AXWORTHY (accefied) efL{1I9 184.0 
Jones Bros. ; . E : : 1,100 o o| For painting, paperhanging, &c, at some of the scattered 
J. Roberts. a 000, 0) 0 homes. 
J. Bower* : yea 7OO! 0. 0 P. J. HILu (eccepred aes ; : q ‘ .£1f 10°90 
A. W. JAGGERS, Bromley- by-Bow(accepted)* . jee) Melee) 


* Without cellar. 


RAMSGATE. 


MANCHESTER. For street works in Napleton Road and continuation. Mr. 

For the erection of a Conservative club at Edenfield. Mr. T. G. TAYLOR, borough er 
F, J. Hopson, architect, Rawtenstall. Quantities by J. Mills ; : ; ; - - . £607 I0 oO 
architect. | Jo Ki Bugdenteay ; : 538 10 0 
BILLING BROS, Market Street (accepled ) Oren Ov A W. WILSON, Ramsgate (accepted ) ra lelmoy ae) 


| 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


P JOHNSON & PHILLIS CABLES] 


WROUGHT 


Iron or Steel 


WINDOWS 


“TESTED GUARANTEED ~ 
WRITE FOR PRIcE LisTs AND SAMPLES, 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. | 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. | 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPN ESS: 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


FIRE 


_ INSURANCE COMPAN 


| For Prices and other Particulars apply to | 
- JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 
CC 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. 
' WELLINGBOROUGH. | 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, | 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’ § 
Ironwork. | 


VENTILATORS |< 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIVERPOOL. 


|Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business, 


Total Security, ©3,800,000. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


a EM EN ESTABLISHED 1782. 
BENSON STREET, MODERATE RATES. 
LIVERPOOL. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 
LOSSES PAID OVER 


£27,000,000. 


Write for Prices. 
CLOBE ENCINEERING WORKS, 


“WARMING 
CARDIFF. 


Vator . OF THE ARCHITECT. 
oun 
imperial (EL ag ad 12, 6d, 
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SCOTLAND. 3 WALES. 

For the supply of electrical plant (section 1) boiler, pump, | For the supply, delivery and laying of electric mains, feed 
feed-water heater, piping, &c.; (section 2) building, pillars and switchboards. Mr. H. T, SULLY, consulting 
chimney flues, foundations and iron. roofing ; (section 3) engineer, Scottish Widows’ Buildings, Bristol. 
engines, dynamos and main switchboard ; (section 4) W. T. Henley’s Co. . ; ; ; ; £t 820 0 Oo 
electric wiring and mains, &c.. Mrs W. MAXWELL R. Alger & Sons : , : : ‘ 1,651 0 0 
STEWART, engineer, 55 West Regent Street, Glasgow. St. Helens Cable Co. } s f . 4,592 409 

Accepted tenders. Siemens Bros. & Co. , ee : . 1487" O80 

Section 1. British Insulating Co. : *  1;4352'°05 0 

Sir Hiram Maxim Electrical and Engineering CALLENDER’S CABLE Co; London (accepted) . Lj4R104amee 

Co, Ltd, Collington Street, Westminster . £829 9 0 Johnson & Phillips. ; : F : . '1)409:00a a 

Saction 2: Western Electric Co. : : ‘ » 11,355 ome 

J. & D. Meikle, Ayr. S sia A : 3 ; 6491.0 For the erection of a public library. Mr. D. M. JENKINS, 
CHLOn ngineer. 

Bruce Peebles & Co. Ltd, Etiabures , Bae tO ae iF a Ae & Son : “ : : . £4,200 0 0 

aaah Dy Davies, 5. we) 

Lowdon Bros. & Co., Dundee . : ‘ Le 578077/:0 0 J. Rees k : 4,059 10 0 

For alterations at Dixon Halls, Glasgow. E Thomas : 3,047 “O70 

J. ADAM & Co » AeA Pollokshaws Road, a, Glasgow WARING, COLE & WARING, Neath ‘(accepted ) 3,046 I0 O 

TED me VM Se For alterations and additions to Romilly Road infants’ school, 

TEDDINGTON. Ae eel BIRKENHEAD, architect, Caledonian 

For erection of public library at Elmfield House. Mr. R. A. Lattey & Cs. é ; : : i ; £1,479 17/6 

CHEERS; ar elniece Hs-Fisher.. <<), ++. 6) 2g oe enn 1,422.14 5 
Gregar & Son . ; : 3 F : £4,545 0 0 D. Davies. A f : 5 - f +; 15420. ~O 40 
Foster Bros. (and if terra-cotta, 4,469/2.) . = ‘| 4,269" "0.40 W. Britten : , : : , 4 {4,240 NO 
J.'Gassev eg tg a le dy25O OO 1 1 WT avies|. 
F.J. Collinson. (2) 7 6 4 + 4100 0 90) Rutter... 2 
Munday & Sons . ; f ; ° - 4,043 0 0 J Prout 4 4 . 3 : ; N2te lo ts 
W.J. Maddison. - 4027 0 9] Gibby & Cleak. - 4 i OS) SO. 
W. J. Renshaw (5c/. extra for terra- cotta) » 3989; 100 H. S. RENDEL, Barry (accepted) x : . 1,135, 0 0 
Gaze & Sons. - 33957 9 9 
Lole & Lightfoot (r4l, extra for terra- cotta) - 3934 9 © | For constructing a reservoir with masonry dam, and laying 
B. E. Nightingale. . . : : . 3.885 0 0 pipes. Messrs. FOSTER & Co, engineers, Portmadoc. 
Ferguson & Co. . : . : : - 3,866 3 10 W. WESTWOOD, Bromyard, Worcester (ac- 

Wheatley & Sons *. » 3,000), “OO cepted) . : ; ; . L ; . 41,2290 -7 oer 
F. G. Minter (noi hugs extra if terra- cotta) 228317.06 SOanO : Vegg.. : 
Wisdon Bros. . 3 , ; ‘ . 3,750 © O| For the erection of a Calvinistic Methodist chapel at Groes 
Martin, Wells & Co... |. wo wl relay 93,702) 005 80 Penycae, Ruabon. 
A. Faulks (152. extra if terra; cotta) ; - 35.720 0 0 Jenkins & Jones . : . . : » £1,498 0 @ 
D: W. Barker . 3,656) 0-0 Parry Bros. : ‘ , ; : i vf 1,394) (Ole 
W. J. FRYER & Co., Paddington (with Bath L. Davies . . - 1,266 19 6 
stone, and 47/. extra af eae cotta) (accepted) 3,549 13 6 J. T. JONEs, Cefn Mawr (accepted) . : . 1,263 9 0 


; TD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
5 5 A Gi EWI A & SONS L as BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
| | | 5 Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, E.C, Telephone, 274 Holborn. 


All communications to London Office—139° iene VICTORIA STREET, E. oe 


t ae PR a A Se 


ROCHESTER KENT 
\ONOON OFFICE 19 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OF#2C0E, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts 8 Youre in pe 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works :—NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
(80,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARSOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 

the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to he absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


SLIDING DOOR ROLLERS AND FITTINGS. 


BOUSFIELD’S 
PATENTS. | 
FOR WAREHOUSES, MILLS, FACTORIES, COACHHOUSES AND STATIONS. | 
Over 1,000 of our Rollers in use by the Nobility and others. 2,000 of these Rollers in use by North-Eastern Railway Company. 
Send for Lists of Compound Rollers and further particulars, BOUW SEIELD’S BAR TRON WORKS: YORK. 


WwW. SALTER & CO. 
w, SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES? : 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 
Asphalting work, All communications to— 


587 & 689 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 


| 
} 
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WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


For the construction of Colwyn Road (Keswick to Kimberley 
Streets), Shrewsbury Street, Back Westbourne and Blake- 
lock Road, Back Preston Street South, Back Slater Street, 
North, Back Charterhouse and Marlborough Street, Back 
Villiers Street (rear of upper grade school), and sewer in 
Serpentine Road. Mr. NELSON F. DENNIS, borough 
engineer. 

Accepted tenders. 

G. Pickering, West Hartlepool, Colwyn Road, Back Westbourne 

and Blakelock Road. 

J. Meredith, West Hartlepool, Back Preston Street South, Back 

Slater Street North. 
W. Inglet, Back Charterhouse and Marlborough Street, Back 
Villiers Street. 
J. T. Short, sewer, Serpentine Road. 


WHITCHURCH. 
For the erection of a Primitive Methodist school at Whitchurch, 
F. Weeks . J : ‘ ‘ ; £370: <Q.-0 
F, BEALE & Sons, Andover, Hants (accefted ) 3A Oo 


WITHAM. 
For.sewerage work. Mr. W. P. PERKINS, surveyor. 
Wilson, Border & Co. . 7 ; é ‘ wee) OO 
Jackson. : > : : : : ; M7) sO. (0 
B. W. Glenny : a : ; é j pags 2c 0 
W. H. Lewin : : : ; : : erOA Fe 0 
J. GAMBLE, Witham (accepted) . - : + “f0nto 4 


THE statutory meeting of the newly-formed Asbestic Brick 
and Tile Company, Ltd., was: held at 18 Austin Friars, E.C., 
on Thursday, the 23rd ult. This company has been formed to 
exploit a special form of sand brick under the Boas patents, 
known as the asbestic brick. The tests with these bricks, as 
made at the experimental factory in Paris, and reported on by 
Mr. Kirkcaldy, have been very favourable. A model factory 


- isnow being erected near Regent’s Park on up-to-date lines, 


driven by electrical power and equipped with the most modern 
machinery, and it is anticipated that the brick will be available 
for use in London towards the beginning of September. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE directors of the Law Guarantee and Trust Society 
Ltd., have declared an interim dividend (free of income tax) of 
4 per cent. for the half-year ending June 30, 1904, payable to the 
shareholders at that date. Mr. Ronald Peake, of the firm of 
Messrs. Peake, Bird, Collins & Co., 6 Bedford Row, W.C., 
solicitors, has joined the board. 

MESSRS. GEORGE MILLS & Co., of Radcliffe, are fitting 
up the Mills’s modified ‘‘ Titan ” sprinkler, 1903 patent, for the 
following firms :—Messrs. Wm. Collins, Sons & Co., Ltd, 
Glasgow ; Messrs. H. Caldwell & Sons, Scotia Leather Works, 
Boden Street, Bridgeton, Glasgow; Messrs, Rickard Kay & 
Brother, Ltd., Peel Street Mills, Heywood ; Messrs. J. Rushforth 
& Son, Snowden Street Saw Mills, Bradford ; Mr. Lester Colling- 
wood, Alexandra Theatre, Birmingham ; The Eclipse Spinning 
Co., Ltd., Rochdale ; The East Lancashire Paper Mill Co., 
Ltd, Radcliffe. 


MEssrs. MELLOWES & Co., LTD., of Sheffield and 28 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.. have been instructed to 
carry out the glazing work on their “ Ecl.ps:” patent {system re- 
quired in the following contracts :—Works at¥Acton for Messrs. 
D. Rowell & Co.; extensions at Hartford Ironworks, Oldham, 
for Messrs, Platt Bros. & Co. Ltd.; extensions to Linwood 
Mills, Renfrewshire, for Messrs. R. & W. Watson ; new shops 
for Messrs. Marshall, Sons & Co, Ltd., Gainsborough ; exten- 
sions at Messrs. Wiggins’s factory, Birmingham; new works 
for Messrs. J. G. Kincaid & Co., Greenock ; generating station 
and car depot, Kilmarnock ; extensions for the Muntz Metal 
Co., Birmingham ; extensions for Messrs. Luke & Spencer’s 
works, near Manchester; new shops for Messrs. Kayser, 
Ellison & Co., Ltd., Sheffield ; and new works at Birkenhead 
for Messrs. J. & H. Grayson, Ltd. 


WE are pleased to learn that Fishburn’s patent labour- 
saving winch continues to grow in popularity, and that 
“repeat” orders are constantly coming to hand. This appa- 
ratus, as most of our readers are by this time aware, is adapted 
to any trades, including those of contractors, builders in brick 
or stone, masons, fireproof building constructors, tilers, painters, 
plumbers, excavators, constructors. of gas and other tanks and 
similar works, prepared stonework, bricks, ornamental work— 
in fact, all materials can be dealt with without risk of damage. 
Materials for carpenters, plumbers, &c., can be handled expe- 
ditiously. By its use in building operations ladders are only 
necessary to allow the staff and workmen to reach the works, 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, 


PATENT WELTED CISTERNS { 


GALYVANIZERS of all kinds of IRONWORK. 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, 


ALDWINS, 110. 


IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES ANDSTINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. 


More Durable than ordinary Rivetted. 


TANKS & CISTERNS 
IRON DRUMS, KEGS & CANS. 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


asp 


y Pica) aw, Y 
inoue 22029 70 30°O. 2 ccncnee. i 
4 = GZ 


STRONG and CHEAP. 


Ne 3 — 


E.C. 


TELEGRAMS: 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
““OOLITE, BATH.” 
““OOLITE, PORTLAND.” 
“OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” 


Head Offices: 


2 Ogee 
QUARRIES. 


xe BATH STONE FIRMS 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
BATE. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


London Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S:W:R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 


1, wre’ QUARRIES 
Vers 
aia veer Ok {ue Re ae BOX GROUND. 

piesa rie & Sc *xe™ COMBE DOWN. 

HARTHAM PARK. Bt yh STOKE GROUN 

é ‘CORNGRIT. QOPK Ne To be D. 
Registerea | FARLEIGH DOWN. | cgG¥ig iO" obtained only WESTWOOD GROUND.) Tre 

TRADE MARK, BRADFORD. De The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. TR ADE MARK. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


‘Price Two Shilllings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


| ae) 


132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 


pr. 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
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and hods are not necessarily required, ordinary wheel- THE members of the Foreign Architectural Book Society 
barrows, hand-barrows or porters, baskets, buckets, or specially | held a recreation week-end meeting, making the Red Lion 
constructed boxes or receptacles being used. One ascends | hotel, Banbury, their centre. About seventy members arrived 
while the other descends. at Banbury station by special train. The places visited were 
Compton Wynyates, Wroxton Abbey (where they were received 

by Lord North), Shutford Manor,. Epwell, Edgehills, War- 

mington and Hanwell Castle. They attended early Eucharist 

VARIETIES at Christ Church, Banbury, after which they drove to -Canons 

: Ashby (the home of the Drydens), calling at Edgcote, Eydon, 

A NEW Sunday school in connection with the Congrega- | Culworth Manor and other places ew route. Other places 
tional church at Garstang was opened on the 29th ult. visited were Broughton Castle, Swalcliffe Church, Great Roli- 

Tue Sandhurst Road school, Lewisham, was opened on right Stones, Little Compton, Chastleton House and Church. 
the 30th ult., this being the first establishment inaugurated by 
the County Council since it became the educational authority 
for London. 

ON Monday evening, July 4, the Alake of Abeokuta and 
suite visited the Royal Italian Circus (Hengler’s, Oxford Circus). 
His Majesty followed the performance with the closest attention, 
and his enthusiasm showed plainly how delighted he was with 
the excellent performance’ 

*! OWING to the large number of drawings sent in for the 
British Uralite Company’s competition the judges have not 
been able to award the prizes as early as. they expected, but 
as soon as a decision has been reached the names of the 


By acquiring St. John’s Church and churchyard, which 
adjoin the St. George’s Hail and many of the other public 
buildings of Liverpool, the Corporation have been enabled to 
carry out a most important public improvement. By demolish- 
ing the church, removing the remains and readapting the site, 
they have not only brought into much finer relief the western 
front of St. George’s Hall, the Free Library, Art Gallery, 
Technical Schools, &c, but have also substantially widened St 
John’s Lane and the oid Haymarket, and have still left an exten 
sive area on which the St. John’s Gardens have been laid ou 
with elaborate stone-fronted terraces, &c, which combine to 
produce one of the finest coups d’vil in the kingdom. The 

successful competitors will be published in the columns of this | Corporation set aside 50,000/. for the work, but it has been 

paper. carried out at a total cost of 31,8557. The Lord Mayor (Mr. 
AN exhibition of a new method of chimney felling was given | Hampson) performed the ceremony of declaring the gardens 

at Openshaw on Saturday, when three chimneys belonging to | 0P°? to the public. 

a disused forge at Messrs. Ashbury’s carriage-works were felled. 

Instead of the old style of undermining the base and setting 

fire to the wooden supports, holes were drilled into the 

chimneys and dynamite inserted and then exploded. All 

three chimneys were brought down without a hitch. The work 

was carried out by Mr. James Kay, of Middleton Junction. 
H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN presented to James Bell, 

plumber, in the employ of Messrs. Dent & Hellyer, the certi- 

ficate of the National Registration of Plumbers at the meeting 

of the National Health Society at the Mansion House. Refer- 

ence was made to the Society twenty-five years ayo being the 

pioneers in directing attention to the extent of the illness and 

mortality due to defective plumbers’ work in dwelling-houses, 

and that the Society were from the first strenuous advocates of 

the registration of plumbers as a necessary safeguard to the 

public health. 


“MAXimum LIGHT GLASS.” 


DARK INTERIORS MADE LIGHT. 


THE ONLY DAYLICHT-INCREASING WINDOW-CLASS COMBINING LENSES AND PRISMS. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE AND PARTICULARS. 


} IS 40-FEET DEEP BASEMENT WAS PREVIOUSLY USELESS ON ACCOUNT OF 
PROVINCIAL AGENCIES AND DEPOTS. “ie By Rice Ack Ge DAYLIGda: 


Manchester.—Baxendale & Oo., Miller Street Works. : 

Bradford, Yorks.—E. Lester & Oo., Northgate. 

Leeds.—Kayll & Oo., Alfred Street, Boar Lane, 

Liverpool. —3. G. Nichol's, 52 Renshaw Street. 

Lancaster. —Abbott & Co., Ohapel Street. 

Gloucester. —Sessions & Sons, Ltd., Gloucester. 

Llasgow.—Carrie & Oo., 18 Bothwell Street. 
* Edinburgh.--Ourrie & Oo., 4 North St. David Street. 

Sheffield. —Shaw, Thurkettle & Oo., Rodgers Ohambers, Norfolk S86, 


Dublin, treland.—James A. Campbell & Oo., Ouff2 Lane, Stephen’s 
Green. 


Leicester.—H. O. Snow, 84 Pocklington’s Walk. 

& Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Reed, Millican & Oo., Oroft Street Works. 
1 .Birmingham.—William Pearce, Ltd., Bridge Street, Broad Street. 

Bristol. —John Hall & Sons, Ltd., Broadmead. 

Brighton.—A. W. Loomes, 7 Blatchington Road, Hove. 

‘Gardiff.—Robt. Lewis & Oo., 13 Oustom House Street. 


A NUMBER of houses are at present being cleared away by 
the Glasgow City Improvement Trust at the corner ef Stcck- 
well Street and the Bridgegate. Only one dates back to the 
seventeenth century. This is 143 Stockwell Street, the second 
house south of the Goosedubs. On a moulded plinth at the 
eaves there is inscribed the date 1678. The house, which is 
now about half-demolished, was a three-storey-and-attics. 
structure, with corbie-stepped gables and large dormer windows. | 
About fifty years ago the interior had been entirely recon- 
structed to suit small tenants. The building is said to have 
been the birthplace of the eminent artist, John Graham Gilbert,. 
R.S.A. From title-deeds it is known that the original owners. 
of property, where these Improvement Trust demolitions are 
now in progress, were Airds, Nisbets and Muirs. Of the old 
self-contained mansions in Stockwell Street only two now 
remain—Nos. 26 to 28, a late seventeenth-century building, 
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and Nos 14 to 16, a smaller house about the same age. 
Jatter, according to Mr. M‘Ure (writing in 1736), belonged to a 
merchant named Dougal. 
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THE church of St. Cleer, near Liskeard, Cornwall, was 
reopened after complete restoration on Wednesday, June 29, and 
the new choir stalls and rood-screen were duly dedicated by 


the Ven. the Archdeacon of. Cornwall, in the unavoidable 


absence of the Bishop of Truro. The church is in many 
respects interesting from an architectural point of view. The 


original church was built in the twelfth century, and a fine old 


Norman door still remains in the north aisle, but the main 
portion of the building and the tower (which is exceptionally 
fine) are of fifteenth-century work. The north arcade is of 
roughly-hewn granite, but the columns of the south arcade are 
of Polyphant stone with beautifully carved caps and moulded 
bases The carving is exceptionally well preserved, especially 


considering the deplorable state in which the church was when 


it came into the architect’s hands. The floors were very damp 
and uneven, being laid directly on the ground, the steps broken 
and patched, and the nave and aisle roof fast falling into 
decay. A wretched deal roof had been put on the chancel 


in place of the old waggon roof. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE new church for St. John’s, Hopwood, Heywood, will be 


finished and ready for consecration in December next. 


THE new Council schools erected at Surter’s Lane, Rowley, 
Worcester, by the education committee, at a cost of 11,0c0/, 
were opened last week. 


IT is proposed to erect another pier and pavilion at a cost of 
pres in connection with the new marine parade at Gorleston- 
on-Sea. ; 
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THE foundation-stone of the new north aisle which is being 
added to St. Chad’s Church, Over Winsford, at a cost of about 


§T. GILES’3 CHRISTIAN MISSION CHURCH, GREAT WILD STREET. | I, 50o/., was laid on the 2nd inst. 


MESSRS., PATMAN & FOTHERINGHAM, Ltd, of Theobald’s 
Road, W.C., and Islington, N., who are building the New 
Coliseum, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C., have secured the work for 
the extensive alterations now being made at the Lyric Theatre. 

TWELVE memorial-stones of a new stone chapel which is 
being erected for the United Methodist Free church at Rush- 
cliffe, Huddersfield, have been laid. The chapel will replace an 
iron building and will seat 250 persons. 

THE Macclesfield Town Council have received the sanction 
of the Local Government Board to the borrowing of a lIcan of 
14,0302. for carrying out the scheme for extension of the sewage 
disposal works prepared by Mr. R. E. W. Berrington, 
M.Iast.C.E., F.G.S , of Westminster and Wolverhampton 

THE Wallasey Elementary Schools sub-committee recom- 
mend the purchase of land at the end of Dalmorton Road and 
Vaughan Road, New Brighton, for 4,485/. for the provision of 
a new school. The sites and buildings sub-committee recom- 
mend the provision of a new school at Poulton to accommodate 
349 infants, 330 mixed juniors and 330 mixed seniors. 

A PLASTERER named William Parker met with a shocking 
accident in Dale Street, Liverpool, on the 29th ult. He was 
engaged standing on some scaffolding pointing a shop when a 
plank on which he placed his foot gave way, and he fell a 
depth of some 25 feet. The ambulance belonging to the 
Northern Hospital was summoned, and the man removed to 
that institution, where he was found to be dead. 

THE annual excursion of the Weston-super-Mare Builders’ 
Association took place on the 30th ult , whena party of upwards of 
seventy proceeded in saloon carriages to Windsor. Arriving there 
in good time, the famous castle and its environs were visited 
before luncheon, after partaking of which the party proceeded 
to Virginia Water, subsequently returning to the Royal 
borough, where they were entertained at dinner by the presi- 
dent of the Association (Mr. C, Addicott). 

AN inquest was held on Monday afternoon at Islington by 
Dr. Schroeder on Wm. Maloney, a'scaffolder, who had lived in a 
lodging-house in College Place, Chelsea. Maloney was em- 
ployed by E. C. Waller, of Chelsea, who has the contract for 
cleaning and pointing the tower of St. Barnabas’s Church, 
Islington. The scaffold had reached a height of about 50 feet, 
but another stage was necessary, and in attempting to direct a 
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plank through a rope noose Maloney, who was on the top plat- 
form, missed the mark and fell head foremost to the ground. 
He died on the way to the Great Northern Hospital from 
fractured skull, injuring the brain. A verdict of “ Accidental 
death ” was returned. 

A SCAFFOLDING accident occurred at Kilmarnock on 
Tuesday morning to three masons who were employed 
renewing the front of the distillery warehouse in Strand Street 
belonging to Messrs. John Walker & ‘Sons, Ltd. Two of the 
men were standing on a plank at work when another stepped 
on to it, the result being that it broke, and all three were 
precipitated to the ground, a distance of 12 feet. Adam 
Borland, residing in Boyd Street, in falling came in contact 
with a heavy wooden trestle and a sheet of corrugated iron, 
sustaining severe bruises on his back and left ankle. After 
being examined by Dr. Revie he was removed to the infirmary 
in an ambulance waggon. The other men received only 
slight injuries. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


ON Wednesday the King, who was accompanied by the 
Queen, visited St. Bartholomew’s Hospital for the pur- 
pose of laying the foundation-stone of the new buildings 
which are to be erected on the Christ’s Hospital site. 
This mportant extension of the ancient fabric, details 
of which we have already published, will comprise special de- 
partments for (1) diseases of women, (2) ophthalmic cases, (3) 
diseases of the skin, (4) aural affections, (5) diseases of the 
throat, (6) orthopzedic cases, (7) dental troubles, and (8) a sec- 
tion in which electrical treatment will be applied to the various 
maladies for which now and hereafter it may prove beneficial. 
All these departments will have convenient waiting-rooms, 
and electric lifts, giving access to the upper floors, will 
enable patients to be moved without fatigue. The 
building, designed by Mr. E. B. T’Anson in_ the 
Italian style, to harmonise with.the original structure, is to 


stand on part of the land purchased by the Governors from. 


Christ’s Hospita', and the foundation-stone, of polished red 
granite, obtained from the Peterhead quarries, faces Giltspur 
Street, to which the block will have a frontage in stone of 
144 feet, the rest of the building being composed of brick, and, 
as far as possible, of fire-resisting materials. It is, of course, 


part of the plan that ample means of exit shall be provided in 
case of fire or other emergency, and no lesson of the past is. 
being overlooked in respect either of hygiene or personal 
security. 

The stone, which bears the following inscription, 


This Foundation Stone 
of the 
New Buildings of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
was laid on 
6th July, 1904, 
b 


y 
Edward VIL., 
King of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of 
The British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
Defender of the Faith, 
Emperor of India, 
near the site given in 
1123 
by 
Henry I., 
King of the English, 
and ever since 
devoted to the relief of pain and the cure of disease 
among the poor of London, 
and through the increase of knowledge in the medical 
art here attained 
to the alleviation of human suffering 
throughout the World. 
Fear God. Honour the King, 


having been “ well and truly laid,” H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
in his capacity of President of the hospital, read the following 
address :— 

“To the King and Queen’s Most Excellent Majesties. 

“‘ May it please your Majesties,—As President of the Royal 
Hospital of St. Bartholomew, and on behalf of the Governors of 
that ancient foundation, I desire to convey !to your Majesties, 
with our loyal duty, our attachment. and devotion to your 
persons and to the Throne. I have to express our very grate- 
ful appreciation of the warm and unfailing interest your 
Majesties have ever shown in the welfare and progress of the 
institution, as well as our deep sense of the honour ‘your 
Majesties have done the hospital in consenting to lay the 
foundation-stone of its new buildings, especially as Her Majesty 
the Queen is our first Lady Governor and the first donor to 
our appeal fund, : 
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« Founded in the year 1123 St. Bartholomew’s has carried 
on a great work of mercy and charity on the same spot for 
; It has had its vicissitudes, but, thanks 
in a great measure to the favour of eleven of His Majesty’s 
predecessors on the throne, it has maintained its position and 
overcome all difficulties. Since the charter granted by King 
Henry VIII. in the year 1547. the record of the hospital has 
been one of tranquillity and progress, rendered remarkable, 
however, by the connection with it of many names illustrious 
in the history and advance of medical science. 

“At the present day St. Bartholomew’s contains 749 beds, 
inclusive of 70 in its country branch at Swanley. During the 
last fifty years the hospital has given gratuitous relief to more 
¢han seven million of the sick poor. The students working 
daily within its walls average about 500, and in the great 
school attached to it more than 6,009 students have received 
medical education during the last half-century, and have 
carried the fame of their a/a mater all over the world. 

“The rapid advances of medical science during recent 
years have compelled us, acting on the advice of our eminent 
medical staff, to contemplate the entire rebuilding of the 
hospital as funds may become available. With the sanction of 
your Majesty, our President for thirty-four years, we have 
issued an appeal to the public to enable us to carry out the 
rebuilding referred to. To the City of London and its wealthy 
citizens this appeal should come home with peculiar force, for 
the hospital in its present development is in great measure the 
creation of the inhabitants of what has been termed the 
«wealthiest square mile in the world,’ 

“We are most anxious to avoid the necessity of adding one 
more to the innumerable annual appeals which beset the 
charitable. This we hope to be able to do if the public will 
help us to carry out the necessary rebuildings and additions. 
St. Bartholomew’s has not asked for help for more than one 
hundred and fifty years, and has now provided a large sum out 
of its own resources for the inevitable extension of the hospital 

“We, the Governors, in again most earnestly thanking 
ycur Majesties for your presence here to-day, trust that it may 
be regarded by the publicas showing your Majesties’ desire 
that the rebuilding of this great and ancient institution may 
not be impeded and crippled for lack of funds.” 

To which His Majesty replied, afterwards intimating to the 
treasurer that he would be pleased to contribute to the building 
fund the sum of 1,000/. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS. 


AN interim report of the committee on ccclesiastical dilapida- 
tions was presented to Convocation on Wednesday. The 
following resolutions were adopted :-- 

“It is expedient that in all cases there siall be of necessity 
a survey of all houses of residence once in every five years.” 

“That on the basis of this survey an estimate shall be made 
of the annual payment which will be necessary to meet the 
need of repairs during the ensuing five years.” 

‘“¢ That the surveyors shall be paid fixed salaries and not by 
fees.” 

‘That the annual payment by the incumbent shall be made 
to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and shall be recoverable 
by them in the manner described below, viz :—(a) Where the 
income is paid in whole or in part by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners the annual. premiums should be deducted by the 
Commissioners from the gross income. (2) Where the income 
is paid in whole or in part by the Governors of Queen Anne’s 
bounty, the Governors should deduct the premium and pay it 
over ‘to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. (c) Where the 
income is received by the incumbent from other sources the 
incumbent should pay the premium to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and if he should be in default the benefice should 
be sequestered and payment made.” 

“Vhat receiving this annual payment the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners shall undertake and shall carry through the 
necessary repairs during the five years.” 

‘‘ That an authorised list of things to be accounted as fix- 
tures should be drawn up for all dioceses alike, and an inventory 
of such fixtures in each house of residence surveyed’ be pre- 
served in every diocesan registry.” 

‘That facilities should be given for the redemption of 
fixtures in all cases in which an incoming incumbent is now 
charged for them, and that they should be permanently annexed 
to the freehold of the benefice.” 

“‘That the clergy and lay patrons be invited to express 
their opinion on the subject of the foregoing resolutions.” 


CHIMNEY-POTS AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
A 


AN application was heard at the Birmingham County Court 
by Judge Whitehorne involving two novel points under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. Theapplicant was Richard 
Jennings, bricklayer’s labourer, who fell from a scaffold on 
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March 7 last. The respondent was Charles Payne, sen., the 
building owner of the property. His Honour said two of the 
conclusions on which his award was based were fairly open to 
appeal. The first was that a chimney was part of a house and 
that the chimney-pot was part of the chimney, and therefore 
to be taken into account in determining the height of the house 
for the purpose of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. He 
found as facts in this case that the ridge of the roof of the 
house or houses where the man was at work, and where the 
accident happened, was less than 30 feet from the ground. So 
also was the top of the brickwork of the chimney, but the tops 
of the chimney-pots were above 30 feet from the ground. He 
could not treat chimneys as mere accidental appendages to a 
house, because they were necessary parts of the house, and the 
pots were integral parts of the chimney. Therefore he held 
that the building exceeded 30 feet in height, and was being 
constructed by means of scaffolding. He also found that the 
three houses along the side of which the scaffolding ran formed 
one building for the purposes of the Act. Secondly, he held 
that Payne was the building owner, and although several parts 
of the work were given out to different contractors—the tiling 
in particular—all the work was carried on under the direct and 
constant supervision of Payne. His Honour could not accept 
the respondent’s contention that although he supplied the con- 


tractors with, money when recuired, he left them entirely to. 


themselves and never inspected the work. It seemed to have 
dawned on him that to escape liability for the accident he had 
to dissociate himself as far as possible from any personal con- 
nection with the actual work. His Honour did not know any 
case in which a chimney-pot had been treated as part of a 
house. in. determining the height of it, nor did he know any case 
in which the building owner had been held to be the ‘“ under- 
taker” within the meaning of the Act ; but in this case he was 
clear that his decision should be that Jennings was entitled to 
compensation from Payne. For the present he awarded the 
applicant 9s. 6d. per week, with costs on B scale. 


THE NEW STAND AT GOODWOOD, 


THE Goodwood race meeting, which will take place during the 
closing days of the present month, should mark an epoch in 
the history of racing at the favourite rendezvous near the 
cathedral city of Chichester. There are more reasons than 
one why this should be so, for not only is the meeting to be 
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honoured by the presence of Their Majesties tne King and 
Queen and Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess. 
of Wales, but additional interest will be lent to the occasion by 
the fact that a transformation scene has taken place with 
regard to the grand stand—the centre of all that life and. 
gaiety for which the Goodwood meeting has ever been famous,. 
The old white structure has long since disappeared ; indeed, 
the work of demolition was entered upon immediately after the 
last meeting, and now its place is taken by a magnificent 
building of gigantic proportions, which His Grace the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon has had erected at a cost of upwards of 
30,090/. 

The new stand is almost completed, says the Sussex Daily 
News, and will have the finishing touches put upon it in the 
course of the next two or three weeks ; indeed, the contractor 
hopes that it may be practically completed within fourteen days. 
Built on the lines of the Hurst Park racestand, with improve- 
ments where it was possible to make them, Goodwood’s grand 
stand is considered to be the finest to be seen anywhere. 
When it is stated that the old stand was only 60 feet long and 
that the new one is 256 feet, or more than four times that 
length, one can imagine its proportions. Its height is 50 feet, 
to which it rises in tiers from the front. The whole will be 
divided into three sections—the first, nearest the lawn, being 
set apart for the public, the centre for Tattersalls, and the 
third, close to the paddock, for members. The ground floor 
comprises three large and lofty bars for the use of the public 
and members of Tattersalls, with private rooms in addition for 
luncheon parties. There is also ample lavatory accommoda- 
tion at the rear, while underneath there is a subway Io feet 
wide, running the whole length of the stand from the lawn to 
the paddock, which will be for the use of the public, and thus 
avoid an unnecessary crush on the terrace. 

The King’s block will comprise a suite of rooms with a 
covered way from the road to the private entrance, with a Royal 
box built out on the front terrace in a direct line with the 
finishing point. It will be remembered that in the old stand 
the Royal box was at the opposite end—close to the lawn. 
His Majesty’s luncheon-room, which is not yet finished, will be 
richly decorated. The Duke of Richmond and Gordon will 
have a private retiring-room and box directly over His Majesty’s 
suite. The whole stand, it should be stated, is surmounted by 
a roof on which there will be accommodation for hundreds of 
the public ; and it is estimated that the total seating accom- 
modation of the stand will be for quite 10,000 persons. In his 
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selection of the style of building the Duke has shown the best 
taste, for nothing probably could look nicer than the modern 
architecture of red brick relieved by white stone. But, apart 
from the grand stand itself, there is another which stands quite 
separate at the paddock end. This is called the Press stand. 
It is about 80 feet square, with two floors and a'roof, which will 
be used by journalists from which to view the racing. Here, 
as well as in the bigger stand, one is also able to command an 
uninterrupted view of the whole course. In addition to writing 
and luncheon-rooms for the Press, accommodation in this stand 
is provided for telegraphists, trainers, Jockey Club members, 
and Messrs. Wetherby, while there is also a weighing-room, an 
accident ward and all necessary lavatory accommodation. 

The work has been one which was not undertaken without 
considerable difficulties. All who have visited Goodwood are 
aware of the stiff hill which leads to the course, and the whole 
of the building materials have been carted from Chichester 
station, a distance of nearly five miles, mostly by means of 
traction engines During the twenty weeks that the work has 
been actually in progress the approximate quantities of 
materials used were as follows :—1} million bricks, 1,000 tons 
of cement, 2,000 yards of sand, 500 tons of stone and 320 tons 
of ironwork. A local builder secured the contract, namely, 
Mr. Walter Wallace, of Littlehampton and Balham. The 
architect was Mr. A. J Henderson, A.M.I C.E., who.designed 
the Sandown grand stand, and the other principal officials 
connected with the undertaking were Mr. John Wynne (clerk 
of works) and Mr. William Wallis (general foreman) who 
have evidently completed their trying ordeal with very 
successful results. 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


THE Sanitary Institute, which will hold its twenty-second 
Congress in Glasgow in July next, was formed in 1876. 
At that time the public were ignorant and indifferent so far as 
sanitation was concerned. The bulk of the members of the 
medical profession were sceptical as to the value of sanitation, 
and disinclined to recognise it as a force by the utilisation of 
which they could materially improve the public health. Very 
few houses were properly drained ; most of the Government 
offices, and even the Queen’s palaces, were very insanitary. 
There was an absence ot provision for the isolation of infectious 
diseases and the adequate treatment of intected patients. The 


water-supply nearly everywhere was indifferent or defective, 
and the systems of drainage in many places were bad. The 
majority of the hospitals and asylums had no plans of their 
drains, and where plans existed they were far from accurate 
and in no way to be relied upon. The mortality in the best 
hospitals after serious surgical operations was 37°8 per cent. 
There was little literature on the subject of sanitation, and that 
which existed was mostly buried in Blue Books not readily 
accessible. There was no test of competence and no means of 
training persons as sanitary officials. Local surveyors, in- 
spectors of nuisances and even medical officers of health were 
all without special training or qualification, and did not possess 
accurate knowledge or information. 

Such, briefly, is a description of the state of matters which 
existed 21 years ago, as drawn by Sir Henry Burdett, one of 
the founders of the Sanitary Institute. The attention of the 
Government had been directed to the subject some years pre- 
viously by the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science and the British Medical Association, who sought. for 
an authorised inquiry into the defects of our sanitary laws. In 
compliance with that request a Sanitary Commission had been 
appointed and had prepared a report. 

In 1871, on the recommendation cf that Commission, the 
Local Government Board took the place of the Poor Law Board, 
with wider powers, specially embracing the statutes having 
reference to the sanitary arrangements of parishes, and with 
the late Sir James Stansfeld at its head, 

The Public Health Act was afterwards passed and came 
into operation in 1875. It was then felt that the increasing 
importance attached to sanitary science, and the recognised 
position it was assuming in the public mind, fully justified the 
formation of a Society devoted exclusively to the advancement 
of all subjects bearing upon public health. 

At a meeting held in St. James’s Hall, London, in July 1876, 
at which the Duke of Northumberland presided, it was resolved 
“That in the opinion of this meeting the sanitary condition of 
this country is still very unsatisfactory, and that further legis- 
lation is necessary with a view to its improvement, and that 
for the purpose of collecting and imparting information upon 
all matters connected with the subject of public health, a 
Society be now formed, to be styled ‘The Sanitary Institute of 
Great Britain”” The founders hoped to secure the enforce- 


ment of the laws of health, and aspired to diminish the death- 
rate and to promote the happiness of the people by improving 
They had a municipal 


their physical and moral condition. 
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ideal in their mind, which included the conviction that every 
poor person inherits a natural right to be provided at a cost 
within his means with good water, good air and a healthy 
dwelling to live in. aoa 

The year which witnessed the enactment of the new law 
with regard to public health also saw the publication of Lord 
Lister’s work on the “ Germ Theory of Fermentative Changes.” 
As a result of Lord Lister’s teachings, the agitation which was 
commenced by the Sanitary Institute, and the more en- 
lightened view taken by the public upon questions of sanita- 
tion, nearly every large hospital was redrained, and hundreds 
of thousands of pounds were spent upon drainage works in 
connection with our large public institutions. The mortality 
in regard to the more serious surgical operations in hospitals 
has fallen from 378 to something like 2 per cent, whilst the 
number of these operations has increased a hundred-fold. 

In an address to the Queen on the occasion of her Diamond 
Jubilee, the Sanitary Institute were able to refer to the 
successful efforts made to diffuse a general knowledge of the 
laws of health in the home and the community; to the vast 
store of valuable information acquired by patient scientific 
observation ; to the study of preventive measures against the 
spread of disease, which have included not only the scientific 
attack on epidemic disease, but also the improvement in the 
planning, construction, drainage and ventilation of dwellings, 
schools, factories and other buildings. 

These efforts had eventuated in many legislative enact- 
ments under Her Majesty’s gracious assent, which had 
tended to assist the poorer classes to lead purer and more 
cleanly lives, and the fruit was seen in the reduction of 
mortality, the lengthening of life, the improvement in physique 
and in the general development of prosperity. 

One of the first steps taken by the Sanitary Institute was 
to establish examinations for local surveyors and inspectors of 
nuisances. The first examination was held in October 1877, 
when eight candidates came forward. These examinations 
gradually gained in public estimation, and sanitary authorities 
began to recognise the advantage they afforded in guiding 
them in the selection of sanitary officials. The examinations 
revealed the fact that candidates for appointment as sanitary 
officers had considerable difficulty in obtaining knowledge. of 
the principles of sanitation, and the Council established 
systematic courses of instruction suitable for these officers. 
The examinations, which had hitherto been held in London 
only, were in 1890 extended to the provinces, so as to make 
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them more accessible to candidates living at. adistance In 
the following year the training lectures for sanitary officers 
were also extended to the provinces and arranged in conjunc- 
tion with the County Councils, and in the Public Health 
(London) Act, the Institute obtained the insertion of a clause 
requiring all sanitary inspectors in London, appointed after 
January 1, 1895, to,hold a certificate of qualification. 

In 1892 arrangements were made for adding practical 
demonstrations to the courses of lectures for sanitary officers, 
and visits for the students were arranged to sewage works, 
waterworks, trade premises and other places that would be 
instructive from a sanitary point of view. In the following year 
these practical demonstrations were considerably extended and 
more elaborately organised. A first course of lectures on the 
Sanitation of Industries and Occupations was held, and various 
experimental investigations were carried out. 

The lectures and meetings have been extended over 
England and into Scotland and Ireland. A suggestion was 
made to the Royal Meteorological Society, and by it to the 
Sanitary Institute, that many medical officers of health and 
others would be glad to gain some further information on the 
important question of “Weather and Climate in relation to 
Health and Disease.” As the question involved both meteor- 
ology and hygiene, it was thought well by the respective 
Councils that the two should jointly arrange a course of lectures _ 
upon this subject. ; 

It was pointed out to the Council some time ago that there 
are many persons who have no intention of becoming sanitary 
officers, who desire to obtain a certificate from the Sanitary 
Institute indicating their knowledge of sanitary science, and 
the Council therefore thought it desirable to arrange a syllabus, 
which although not including many technical subjects that an 
inspector is required to know, goes beyond the scope of the 
inspectors’ examination, as far as relates to practical sanita- 
tion. The examination is arranged so as to be suitable for 
foremen of works, builders and those engaged in allied trades, 
managers of property, teachers and lecturers, and others re- 
quiring a thorough knowledge of practical sanitary science. 
Examinations are also held for inspectors of meat and other 
foods and practical hygiene for school teachers. The examina- 
tions have now been extended to the colonies, and boards of 
examiners have been appointed for, and examinations held in 
Canada, Hong Kong, New South Wales, Queensland, Western 
Australia and British South Africa. 

The following figures, taken from the last annual report of 
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the Council, dated March 23, 1904, show the total number of 
examinations held and the number of candidates :— 


Examina- Candidates Candidates 


whole of the old premises available for museum purposes. 
The museum is largely used by the London hospital medical 
schools-and colleges for their classes for the diploma in Public 
Health, and is recognised by the Science and Art Department 


tions. Entered. Certificated, > f 
For Local Surveyors 35 291 142 in connection with their classes, and the class visits paid by 
Practical Sanitary Science 75 455 215 students to the museum may be counted as a class attendance 
Inspectors of Nuisances ... 2173 8,632 4,648 for the purpose of the examination grant. Visits are frequently 
Inspectors of Meat and other made to the museum by representatives from the colonies and 
Foods 3. + oe mee OE 193 126 the Continent, with the object of obtaining information for 
Practical “Hygiene for School establishing or enlarging similar museums. 
Teachers ier FAK evel 5 35 26 In order still further to aid in the diffusion of sanitary 
‘Gos ebos Si fey knowledge, meetings are held for the reading and discussion 


In consequence of the report of the Royal Commission on 
Tuberculosis, attention has been directed to the important 
question of food inspection. There appeared to be no means 
available to sanitary inspectors for obtaining any information 
on this subject, and the Council therefore organised, in connec- 
tion with the lectures, demonstrations with regard to the 
inspection of meat. Special courses of practical training for 
inspectors of meat and other foods are also arranged. 

The Parkes Museum of Hygiene was instituted in the same 
year as the Sanitary Institute, asa permanent memorial of Dr. 
Edmund Alexander Parkes, the first professor of hygiene at 
Netley. The museum was originally established at University 
College. In 1881 the Council of the Parkes Museum organised 
and carried out the International Medical and Sanitary Ex- 
hibition at South Kensington, under the presidency of the Duke 
of Edinburgh. In June 1882 the museum was made into an incor- 
porated Society, under the patronage of Her Majesty the Queen, 
and the late Duke of Albany accepted the presidentship. After 
the incorporation the galleries at University College were re- 
quired for other purposes, and the present premises in Margaret 
Street were obtained. The museum was reopened in its new 
premises by the Duke of Albany in May 1883. When the 
Sanitary Institute became the tenant of part of the premises, 
in the autumn of that year, the two Societies were kept distinct 
as regards their government and finances, but the public work 
undertaken was so arranged as to be in harmony. After working 
together for five years, the Sanitary Institute and the Parkes | 


Museum were amalgamated and re-incorporated under the 
title of “The Sanitary Institute,” the words “ of Great Britain ” 
being deleted. In 1894 the growth in the work of the Institute 
necessitated an enlargement of its offices, and a house was 
acquired in Margaret Street, adjoining the museum, leaving the 


of papers; there is a library containing works on hygiene andi 
sanitation, Parliamentary and other official reports and trans- 
actions of other societies, and the transactions of the Institute 
are published in the form of a quarterly journal. But the- 
Congresses, which are arranged to take place in provincial 
towns so as to bring together those interested in sanitary. 
science to read papers and discuss questions affecting the 
public health, are looked upon as a most important means. of 
spreading the advantages of the Institute throughout the- 
country. The following isa list of the Congresses which have 
been held :—Leamington, Stafford, Croydon. Exeter, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Glasgow, Dublin, Leicester, York, Bolton, Wor- 
cester, Brighton, Portsmouth, Liverpool, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Leeds, Birmingham, Southampton, Paris, Manchester, 
Bradford. 

An exhibition of sanitary apparatus and appliances was 
arranged in connection with the Leamington Congress. Judges 
were appointed to examine the exhibits, and medals and 
certificates were awarded. Similar exhibitions have taken 
place at each Congress, and during the whole time the exhibits 
have been judged on a uniform system. At Glasgow it is 
expected that the exhibition will be a very large and interesting, 
one. ; 

The number of members and associates of the Institute is 
now over 3,300. Four hundred authorities throughout the 
kingdom and a large number of societies appoint delegates to 
attend the Congress. The total attendance is usually about 
2,009. 

In 1896 His Royal Highness the late Duke of Cambridge 
became president of the Institute. The president elect is His 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland, K.G. 

The president of the Glasgow Congress will be the Right 
Hon. Lord Blythswood. 
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_ THE above illustration shows gates and ‘grilles designed and supplied by Messrs. Arthur L. Gibson & Co. (The “B. & S,” 


Folding Gate Co.) to the entrance to a fishmonger’s shop in a railway arch at Brixton. 


It is of considerable interest, as 


an indication of what may be done with an ordinary railway arch in the way of effective architectural treatment. 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


ANOTHER appeal has been issued by Lord Derby, the presi- 
dent, and the Lord Bishop for. funds to complete the first 
portion of the cathedral. This will comprise the vestries, the 
choir and the centre square of the transepts, forming by them- 
selves a complete church capable of accommodating a congre- 
gation of over 3,C0o persons. The cathedral comaittee hope 
to finish this part of the building within six or seven years, 
and when this is done the Act of. Parliament will place them 
in possession of property which should yield an annual income 
of nearly 5,0co/. for the endowment of the cathedral staff. 

The Freemasons have most generously undertaken the 
erection of the chapter-house, in memory of the late Earl ot 
Lathom ; to complete the east end all that is wanting is the 
morning chapel. The design for this has been prepared by 
Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., and Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, the archi- 
tects. When it is erected it will be: one of the most perfect 
gems of Gothic architecture of this century, and will cost about 
25,c00/, The chapel would form a most appropriate memorial, 
or a very suitable gift from one of the great trade societies. 

Contributions amounting to 183,000/., exclusive /of special 
gifts, have been paid and promised ; of this about 32,000/. has 
been paid for the site and legal expenses, leaving about 
150,000/, available for the construction of the cathedral. The 
choir and a portion of the transepts necessary to accommodate 
a congregation of 3,500 will cost 240,000/, 


DRAINAGE SCHEME FOR SPEZIA. 


TuE Board of Trade have received from His Majesty’s Consul- 
General at Genoa a copy of a despatch from the British Vice- 
Consul at Spezia reporting that the municipality of that city 
have voted a sum of 10,coo lire (400/.) to be assigned as a 
premium to the winner of an international competition who 
presents the best drainage scheme for Spezia and suburbs. 
The competition will be open until December 31, 1905, on 
which date it will be finally closed, and foreign architects, 
engineers and doctors are allowed to compete. The projects 
and relative designs may be either written or printed, but 
must be either in the French or Italian languages. All pro- 
jects and designs, &c., must be anonymous, bearing only a 
motto, which must be repeated on a sealed envelope within 


which must be contained the name and residence of the com- 
petitor. A commission will be appointed by the municipality 
after the closing of the competition to examine the various: 
plans and to award the prize. All inquiries with regard to 
this competition should be addressed to I1 Signor Sindaco della 
Spezia, to whom also all plans and designs must eventually be 
sent post paid. 


WIDENING OF PICCADILLY. 


THE improvements committee of the Westminster City 
Council have reported that a deputation from the committee 
had waited upon the improvements committee of the London 
County Council for the purpose of considering the proposed 
widening of Piccadilly between St. James’s Street and Duke 
Street. The County Council stated that the cost of the 
improvement, including surveyor’s fees and other costs, was 
estimated at’ 55,2757. That estimate was based on the 
assumption that the freehold of the property needed for the 
improvement would be acquired with vacant possession as the 
leases fell in, so that no provision for compensation in respect 
of the leasehold interests or of trade disturbance was included. 
The committee were of opinion that the widening of Piccadilly 
was a distinctly metropolitan improvement and should~ be 
undertaken as such by the London County Council at their own 
expense. They therefore recommended that the London County 
Council be informed: that the City Council were not prepared 
to make any special contribution towards the cost. Mr. G, W. 
Lawrence at the last meeting of the Council moved as an 
amendment that the City Council agree to contribute a sum not 
exceeding 8,oco/. towards the proposed widening subject to an 
estimate being submitted to the finance committee. He 
thought that- the work should be done by the County Council, 
but as that authority was of opinion that the City Council should 
contribute towards the cost, there was nothing left for them 
but to submit to the wishes of the County Council. The cost 
to the ratepayers wouid, he considered, amount to about 1-17¢d. 
in the pound. Mr. G. Coleman seconded, and pointed out that 
the present was the most convenient time to carry out that: 
improvement. Lord Cheylesmore, as one of the deputation 
who waited upon the County Council, supported the amend~ 
ment. Mr. Alderman Everitt opposed the amendment on the 


| ground that the City Council had already spent 44,coo/. on the 
| widening of Piccadilly, and that it was an improvement that 
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‘benefited the whole of London, and London as a whole should 
"bear the cost of it, and not the city of Westminster, The 
amendment was carried, and on being put as the substantive 
“was Carried on a division by twenty-one votes. to twenty. 


BRISTOL MASTER BUILDERS. 


‘THE members of the Bristol Master Builders’ Association and 
~some friends made a very enjoyable excursion on the 29th ult. 
to Chepstow and Raglan. The party included several ladies, 
and, numbering about 75, left the Joint Station in saloon 
carriages. When they arrived at Chepstow breaks were 
waiting to convey them to Raglan, a distance of 16 miles, 
different points on the road commanding extensive views of 
magnificent scenery. At the Beaufort Arms Hotel, Raglan, 
luncheon was partaken of, and then the ruins of the castle—the 
finest in Monmouthshire or South Wales—were inspected, 
though the time allotted for this interesting function was some- 
what short, and. was further curtailed by some photographic 
groups being taken. 

Upon thereturn to Chepstow there was dinner at the 
Beaufort Arms Hotel, Mr. E. I. Neale (president of the Asso- 
ciation) in the chair. There were present the following :— 
Mr. R. F. Ridd (vice-president), Mrs. E. I. Neale, Miss Neale, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Wilkins, Mr. and Mrs. E. Walters, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Lovell, Messrs. August Krauss, W. S, A. Brown, L. A. 
Bobbett, W. S. Skinner, A. S. Scull, F. N. Cowlin, C. Cowlin, 
T. S. Cotterell, W. Foster, W. G. Thatcher, G. H. Ridd, E. A, 
Love, R. Pengelly, S. H. Verran, Geo. Downs, W. Morgan, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Wilkins, Mr. J. G. Wightman, Miss Phillips, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Harris, Mr. and Mrs. E, W. Walters, Mrs. 
‘Spear, Miss E. Spear, Master J. Spear, Messrs. J. Perrett, 
Hi, de la Fosse, E. H. Clarke, Geo, W. Humphreys, F. Moss, 
S. H. Brinsdon, A. Neale, W. P. Saunders, A. E. Denby, 
H. Grace, A. Dowling, W. Price, J, C. Harris, F. R. Arscott, 
A. E. Stanley, W.S. Cox, F. W. Saunders, A. Hellyar, H. Low, 
F, Norris, E. C. White, A. Williams, J. H. Winter, J. Cox, 
W. P. Kingston, A. T. Phillips, R. S, Hutchins, J. Stubbs, 
J. Browning, W. Hancock, T. E. Neale, A. J. Pitt, W. J. Hilliar 
and Henry J. Spear. 

Some old faces were missed, and at the luncheon the 
opportunity was seized of sending telegrams to Messrs. G. 
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Humphreys and W. Church, who have. been. seriously. ill, - 
expressing a hope for their speedy recovery. At dinner replies 
were received from these past presidents reciprocating the 
kindly sentiments that had been expressed. Owing to.the last 
train for Bristol leaving very soon after it was expected the 
dinner would have been finished, the few speeches incident to 
the gathering were made between the courses. 

The President, in submitting the loyal toast, said that there 
was no monarch held in such esteem as their sovereign, King 
Edward. Afterwards he said that members of the Association 
would remember that soon after entering on his year of office 
he mentioned that it was becoming usual with such organisa- 
tions to have a chain of office for the president to wear at public 
functions. He then proposed to the Association a gift of a 
medallion on the condition that the Association provided a - 
suitable chain for it, which the Association accepted: He 
then instructed a well-known London company of goldsmiths 
to make a gold medallion representing the Bristol coat-of-arms, 
and he was pleased to say that they had carried out their 
instructions in a most skilful and artistic manner. It gave him 
great pleasure to ask their esteemed member Mr. Geo. Wilkins 
to receive the medallion on behalf of the Association. 

Mr, G:“Wilkins, on behalf of the members of the Associa- 
tion, tendered their most hearty thanks to the president for his 
kind and beautiful gift. He was sure it would be prized by 
their members and worn at the monthly meetings of the Asso- 
ciation and upon festive occasions. He then placed the chain, 


_to which the medallion was attached, around the president’s 
neck, expressing a hope that he might be spared for many 


years to wear it himself or to see other members come forward 
and wear it. 

Mr. A. Krauss said the president was the first wearer of 
the badge, and he himself was the first wearer of the chain of 
the National Association of Master Builders when he presided 
at an annual meeting. 

Mr. H. J. Spear (secretary) congratulated Mr. Neale upon 
being the first to wear the chain, and said that it being handed 
down to future members would infuse new life and vigour into 
the work of the Association. He had been told that the men 
employed in the building trade would rather work for those 
connected with their Association than with outside masters. 

Mr. R. F. Ridd submitted the health of the ladies and 
visitors, and Messrs. Cotterell and Brown, whose names were — 
associated with the toast, briefly responded. 

The health of the president, proposed by Mr. W. Morgan 
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(Cardiff) and acknowledged by Mr. Neale, brought the pro- 
ceedings to a termination. sav 

The party arrived in Bristol highly pleased with their 
outing, which was in every way as gratifying as that through 
the same district which the Association made about fifteen 
years ago. 4 

The names of thé presidents and their years of office upon 
the links of the new gold chain are as follows :—J. Yalland, 
1874 to 1877; W. H. Cowlin, 1878 to 1882; A. Krauss, 1883 
and 1884; T. R. Lewis, 1885 ; W. Brock, 1886 to 1888 ; 
W. Church, 1889; W. H. Cowlin, 1899; E. T. Hatherley, 1891 
and 1892; A. Krauss, 1893 ; G. Humphreys, 1894; G. Wilkins, 
1895 ; C. A. Hayes, 1896; A Krauss, 1897 and 1898; F. N. 
Cowlin, 1899; G. Humphreys, 1900; E. Walters, I901 ; 
G. Wilkins, 1902 ; A. Dowling, 1903; E. I. Neale, 1994. 


DISCHARGING TIMBER IN LIVERPOOL. 


JUDGMENT was given at the Liverpool County Court by Judge 
Shand in the case of the owners of the steamship ///a against 
Messrs. Lumley, Lloyd & Co., timber merchants, Liverpool. 
The action was brought to recover from the defendants, the 
charterers of the vessel, the sum of 30/. 2s. 3d., stevedores’ 
charges alleged to be payable under the terms of a charter 
party and bill of lading dated October 14 and November 13, 
1903, in respect of the discharge of a cargo of flooring- 
boards in Liverpool. 

His Honour, in giving judgment, said the material parts of 
the charter party were as follows :—The cargo to be |shipped 
and discharged according to the custom of the respective ports. 
Cargo to be brought to and taken from alongside the ships at 
charterers’ risk and expense as usual. Theusual custom of the 
wood trade of each port to be observed by each party in cases 
where not otherwise specially expressed It was proved 
before him that the custom in the wood trade of the port 
of Liverpool was for the shipowner to convey the cargo from 
the ship and to pile it upon the quay, from which position the 
charterer took delivery of it as from “alongside” the ship. 
Previous to the arriving of the ship at Liverpool and before 
seeing the exact terms of the charter party, the agents of the 


ship in Liverpool, Messrs. Vogt & Maguire, arranged with 


Mads Nees, the stevedore, for the discharge of the ship at 
35. 9a. per standard. This amount, the stevedore admitted, 
included the bringing up of the cargo to the ship’s rail, con- 
veyance of it to the quay, and there piling it in accordance 


| with the usual custom of the port. 


Upon the receipt of a letter 
from the owners of the £//a in Norway, and on seeing the 
terms of the charter party, Mr. Maguire asked the charterers 
if they would accept this cargo from the ship’s side at their 
expense. They replied they would only receive it as customary 
and the ship would have to pay the customary charges. 
The work was completed by the stevedore’s men, and 
the plaintiffs sought to recover the amount of 3o/. 25. 3d. 
as the proportion of charges for landing and piling the cargo. 
The plaintiffs contended that under the circumstances this 
was money paid by them for and on behalf of the defendants 
and at their request. Further that the terms of the charter 
party alleging ‘‘cargo to be brought to and from alongside the 
ship at charterer’s risk and expense as usual” excluded all 
evidence of such a custom as was sought to be set up, inas- 
much as the custom contradicted the express terms of the 
charter party. On behalf of the defendants it was alleged 
that the custom was inconsistent with the charter party, and 
must be taken to be incorporated into the written contract. 
His Honour added :—I am of opinion that the plaintiffs must 
be taken, under the circumstances detailed, to have paid the 
money sought to be recovered solely because they were 
obliged to do so in order to get the cargo delivered. In the 
judgment I have formed on the main question this point now 
becomes immaterial. After carefully considering the authori- 
ties cited before me in argument, I am of opinion that the case 
is governed by the authority of Stevens v. Winteringham 
(3 Commercial Cases, p. 169). The custom of the port is not, 
I think, inconsistent with, nor does it contradict, the terms of 
the charter party, and must therefore be incorporated into the 
written contract. My judgment will therefore be for the 
defendants. 


THE NEW INFIRMARY, MANCHESTER. 


THE building committee, after a series of consultations with 
the architects, have drawn up and submitted to a special 
meeting of the Board a report with regard to the introduction 
into the original plans of the new infirmary at Stanley Grove 
of certain modifications which would tend, perhaps, to reduce 
the estimated cost of erection. They say :—Very careful 
attention has been given to the details of the scheme as set 
forth in the selected plans, and after prolonged discussion in 
committee all suggestions viewed favourably by the committee 
were submitted to the architects, and after a period for con- 
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sideration were discussed with them. The committee have to 
acknowledge the loyal co-operation of the architects in amend- 
ing the plans, and the skill and promptitude with which 
‘suggestions and criticism have been grasped and developed, 
the extensive knowledge shown of hospital arrangement and 
construction, and the ability with which they upheld their own 
designs if the suggested changes did not commend themselves 
to their judgment. The principal modifications recommended 
are shown in the supplementary plans submitted by the 
architects. Attention is particularly directed to the following: — 
“The location of the casualty block, adjacent to the Nelson 
Street entrance, instead of behind the teaching block, with the 
intention that this entrance shall be the one for all patients. It 
is within one and two-third miles of St. Ann’s Square between 
‘the Oxford Street and Brook Street tramway routes, and on 
an important thoroughfare leading directly from Oxford Street 
into the heart of Ardwick.” 
These changes leave the plans in accord with the “ Instructions 
to Architects,” and do not materially affect the estimated cost. 
The detailed examination of the plans has satisfied the com- 
mittee that no material reduction in cost can be effected except 
by substantially reducing the number of beds, by lowering the 
general efficiency of the hospital, or by sacrificing the archi- 
tectural dignity of the elevations. The alternative elevations 
to Oxford Street have been specially considered. The Board 
are strongly recommended to adopt that on Sheet No. 9, 
which is the one specially commended by the assessor. The 
Nelson Street lodge elevation will need some modification 
consequent upon the rearrangement of the casualty and special 
departments, but this will not affect the elevation of the out- 
patient department. The committee propose to have a new 
block plan prepared embodying such modifications as the 
Board approve, and after the Medical Board have been con- 
sulted and the sanction of the Trustees obtained, to proceed at 
once with the foundations as a separate contract, whilst the 
detail drawings are made and quantities taken out for the con- 
tract for the superstructure. By this course the architects 
advise that a saving of at least twelve months in completing 
the hospital can be effected. The Board will understand that 
further consideration of details will be necessary to suit the 
decisions arrived at in respect of the building committee’s 
present suggestions, and that continuous interchange of views 
with the architects will be necessary during the working out of 
the detail plans, which will give much fuller information than 
is possible in the general plans already prepared. The com- 


mittee, in conclusion, desire to express their confidence that 
the plans amended’ ‘as suggested will, if carried out, provide a 
hospital of which Manchester will have every reason to be 
proud, both as to ‘its external appearance and its internal 
arrangements, and which will inaugurate an era of increasing 
benefit to the sick poor of the district. A corresponding 
development may be expected in medical education, in which 
the Manchester Royal Infirmary is deeply concerned, and 
in which it is closely associated with the University of 
Manchester. 


JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL, SPITALFIELDS. 


THE Jews’ Free School, Bell Lane, Spitalfields, founded on 
modest lines originally in 1817, has gradually risen till it forms 
certainly the largest public elementary school in the kingdom, 
No infants are admitted, but the accommodation is 2,200 boys 
and 1,309 girls, requiring a staff formed of the headmaster, 
vice-master, headmistress, vice-mistress, seventy-five certificated 
teachers, nineteen pupil-teachers and probationers, three assist- 
ant-teachers tor needlework and special instructors for Hebrew, 
science and art, drawing, military drill, gymnastics, instru- 
mental music and cookery. ‘Teachers’ salaries alone absorb 
12,1442. 

The design for the entire rebuilding was abandoned because 
two portions of the school are of comparatively recent date, 
and the scheme could not be carried out without the whole of ~ 
the children being removed during the rebuilding. The pre- 
sent scheme, therefore, follows very much the lines of the 
existing buildings, giving greater space, more suitable sizes for 
classrooms, more convenience generally and an additional 
wing on the southern side. It will thus be seen that, from the 
architectural point of view, the peculiarity is that two-thirds of — 
the school will be entirely rebuilt without the education being 
interrupted for a day. The contractor is Mr. J. Carmichael, 
the clerk of works Mr. Murrell and the architect Mr. Robson. 

Surrounded as the building is by warehouses or other high 
buildings, there is little attempt at architectural display. The 
treatment is of red brick with stone-coloured terra-cotta for 
dressings ; salt-glazed bricks are used for dadoes, and white- 
glazed bricks very extensively in staircases, latrines and covered 
playgrounds. Practically, the whole building is raised in the 
air so as to give the greatest playground space. The foundation- 
stone was laid last week by Lord Rothschild. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue payment of 5,600 guineas for six small pictures, 
each measuring 174 inches by 134 inches, amazed those 
who are most accustomed to the freaks of. the auction- 
room. The pictures were inspired by JoHN RAPHAEL 
SmirH, the engraver. He made many designs, and also set 
up as a publisher and dealer in prints in King Street, 
Covent Garden. Whatever he undertook was a success, 
and he might have made a fortune if it were not for his love 
of sport of all kinds and his conviviality. He was a boon 
companion of GEORGE MorLAND, and was probably the 
most sincere of all the artist’s admirers. MorLANnp took 
unusual pains with any commission which SmirH brought 
him, and knowing this the latter opened a Morland Gallery 
as a speculation, and never was “a one-man show” more 
successful. SmitH knew the value of a series of engravings, 
and MorLAND was employed to paint the story of Laritia 
in six scenes, viz. Domestic Happiness, The LElopement, 
The Tavern Door, The 
Virtuous Parent and The Fair FPenitent. The first was 
separated from the others. The five were sold by auction in 
1853 to Mr. Macrory, a Belfast solicitor, for 225 guineas. 
They passed into possession of his son, the late Mr. 
EpmuND Macrory, K.C. The first painting was after- 
wards discovered and purchased for 350/. ‘The series 
thereforé cost only one-tenth of the price realised on 
Saturday at Curistiz£’s. It is doubtful whether originally 
SMmiTH paid more than 1oo/Z for them. 


THE late Pope Leo XIII., it will be recollected, 
appointed a commission of architects and painters to in- 
vestigate the condition of the vaulting of the Sistine Chapel. 
A great many beams were found to be worm-eaten, and it 
was necessary to replace them by iron joists. The work 
was not completed by securing the safety of :the construc- 
tion. The weakness of the vaulting could not fail to have 
had an injurious effect on the frescoes. Several of the 
figures have suffered, and especially those belonging to the 


_ history of Noa, which were first undertaken by MicHEL 


ANGELO when he was only a novice as a fresco-painter. 
Efforts are now in progress to prevent the cracks from 


_ extending by means of fastenings of bronze, which we may 


_ Eastern potteries. 


compare to the rivets employed in uniting examples of 
Ea: Pozzalana and milk of lime will be 
injected in the interstices. The desire is to do all that is 
possible towards the preservation of the paintings and the 
prevention of distortion of the figures without retouching 
them with the pencil. The work requires to be slowly and 
reverentially executed, and at the present time the great 


works can only be partially seen owing to the immense 


scaffolding erected. 


Ciaims for damaging roads by extraordinary traffic are 


_ not favourable to certain classes of industry, but quarrymen 


‘was conveyed in waggons by horses. 


and contractors for the supply of stone have usually to 
meet the heaviest demands. The Tavistock Rural Council 
claimed from Messrs. DuKE & Co., Ltp., damages for 
injury to roads caused by. extraordinary traffic. The 
defendants having obtained the contract for the supply of 
the balustrades for London Bridge employed a traction 
engine weighing about 14 tons, and the trucks it drew 
carried from 7 to 13 tons of stone. Formerly the granite 
The road respecting 
which the claim was made was over three miles in length 
and led from Princetown to Tavistock. It was steep, and 
the Rural Council stated that over 2,000/, had to be 
expended on repairs. Instead of two men employed in 
repairs it was necessary to provide thirty. The defendants 
maintained that the haulage of stone should be regarded as 
ordinary traffic in such a place, and that the injuries to the 
toads arose from its defective construction.. Mr. Justice 


Ru tev, whoheard the case, asked the jury whether the traffic 


was extraordinary, and whether the district council had 


_ incurred extra expense in order to meet the excessive 


weight. The jury answered in the affirmative, and the 


amount of damages was left to be decided by arbitration. 
This is one of those cases which create much discontent. 
When all the charges are taken into account for bringing 
granite from Tavistock, it is not impossible that they will ex- 
ceed those which would have to be paid if foreign granite were 
substituted. Ordinary roads are not adapted for an expan- 
sion of trade. It may be said that everything is opposed 
to those who wish to dévelop an industry in this country. 
Ratepayers maintain they have no right to be called 
on for additional taxes in order that an individual or a 
company shall prosper, but they would not hesitate to take 
advantage of the distribution of wealth in the district which 
would follow an increased prosperity. 


THE extent of the surveillance exercised over theatres 
in Paris has been exemplified in the case of the Vaudeville 
Theatre. “Last year the director, M. PoREL, was summoned 
for having broken one of the rules enacted by a sub- 
commission on theatres. The officials had examined the 
dressing-rooms assigned to the actors and actresses, and in 
some of them they found a box of matches and a candle or 
two, while in several of the rooms were curtains which 
could easily be set on fire. M. Pore was fined five 
francs. He appealed, and the judgment was confirmed. 
Then he brought the subject before one of the higher 
courts. It was pleaded on behalf of M. Pore. that the 
real offenders were the performers.. The court, however, 
held that it was his duty to have stipulated in all the agree- 
ments that anything likely to give rise to a fire should not 
be used, and that it was the duty of the director to take 
care, by constant inspection of all parts of his theatre, that 
safety was insured. M. Pore. will have to pay his fine, 
and the offending matches and candles must be legally 
removed. Such grandmotherly interference may appear 
absurd, but the French know that fires in theatres arise 
from insignificant causes, and over them there cannot be 
too much scrutiny exercised. 


It would be an advantage if our railway potentates were 
to imitate the Metropolitan Company of Paris. There is 
not always scope for architecture in connection with 
subterranean communication, but whenever it is offered the 
French directors take care it shall be turned to account 
artistically. The consequence is that such stations as are 
visible in the streets of Paris are very different in character 
to those which form so annoying a spectacle in London. 
In the Place de l’Opéra a station could not be elevated 
above the street level ; the offices must be below ground. 
But in order that the opening to the staircase may not 
appear ugly, especially when seen in contrast with CHARLES 
GARNIER’S building, his successor, M. CassizN- BERNARD, 
has been commissioned to design a balustrading which will 
surround the steps leading to the railway. Inscriptions, 
advertisements and other concomitants of railway stations 
have been rigorously avoided. A station in such a place is 
an inevitable evil, but it is rendered as little offensive as 
possible by the aid of architecture. 


TueE latest explorations of the German Institute at 
Pergamon have been described by Professor DORPFELD. 
Two sites were selected, one in the gymnasium, the other 
in the street leading from it to the agora. At the former 
they ascertained there was a special place on. the middle 
terrace for the exercises of young athletes ; a temple at the 
end of it had been already explored.. Among the inscrip- 
tions, fragments of sculpture and terra-cotta, were, found a 
frieze with theatrical masks, three tragic and one. comic, and 
a remarkable Hermes. It would appear that the latter 1s a 
copy of a work by ALKAMENES. The /Y/ervmes now in the 
museum at’ Constantinople was discovered in the same 
place. The bust is bearded and the hair is arranged in 
three rows, some locks falling on the shoulder. The great 
altar, which was uncovered some years ago and on which 
was represented on a colossal scale the Battle of the Gods 
and the Giants, has been made the subject of a new 
arrangement by Herr SCHRAMMEN, the architect. The 
work, as is well known, is one of the most extraordinary 
remains of antiquity, and a sight of it is almost enough to 
repay the trouble of a journey to Berlin. 
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SIR FRANCIS CHANTREY. 


LTHOUGH Sir Francis CuHantrey enriched the 
v4 English nation with a sum estimated at 105,600/., a 
bequest which is now the subject of an inquiry by a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, it is remarkable that 
little.or nothing is said or thought about the donor. The 
carver’s apprentice was poor in his early years of practice 
as a sculptor, but he must have been extraordinarily suc- 
cessful afterwards to have enabled him to earn so great an 
amount of money that the part of it available for the pur- 
chase of works of art reaches the large sum we have 
mentioned. It must be confessed that the neglect of the 
sculptor is not altogether unjust. CHANTREY represented 
kings, nobles, statesmen and bishops, either as equestrian, 
full-length or seated figures, and his busts are very 
numerous. Yet it would be difficult to mention a figure 
associated with his name which can be accepted as a 
masterpiece or as deserving of admiration from its 
design or execution. The Sleeping Children in Lich- 
field Cathedral is a representation of the daughters of 
WiuitAm Rosinson, but the group was arranged from a 
design by THomas StorHarp. The figure of the little lady 
clasping a dove to her bosom was executed from another 
of the painter’s drawings. The figure of Resignation in 
Worcester Cathedral, which is a portrait of Mrs. Dicsy, is 
much admired for its refinement, but few would credit any 
merit it possesses to CHANTREY. He can only be considered 
as a monumental sculptor who was appreciated by his 
contemporaries, not so much for the possession of genius, 
but rather because from its absence he could be dealt with 
as if he were a manufacturer. What was appreciated, 
especially by committees and public bodies, was that he 
faithfully carried out the conditions of his contract and 
gave no trouble to those who employed him. There was 
another advantage in his favour: he appeared at a time 
when people were tired of mythology and allegories. 
CHANTREY was a self-taught artist, and he was not initiated 
in his youth into either class of subject. He was therefore 
free to accept commissions. from those who were as un- 
embarrassed as himself with regard to knowledge, and who 
preferred to see figures which in costume and in other ways 
could be regarded as representatives of living people in the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century. 

CHANTREY was born at Norton, near Sheffield, on 
April 7, 1781. His father was the village carpenter, and 
eked out an existence by the produce of a few fields. After 
such education as could be obtained in the local school, 
FRANcIs CHANTREY began to earn a living as a grocer’s 
assistant. He was attracted by some wood-carvings he saw 
in Sheffield, and deserted the shop and bound himself to 
serve the carver for seven years. Work was not constant, 
for young CHANTREY was allowed to attempt portraits and 
landscapes. JOHN RAPHAEL SMITH met him, and as the 
engraver had abandoned haberdashery for art he could 
sympathise with the young carver. CHANTREY was also 
able to acquire some acquaintance with stone-carving. In 
his twenty-first year he arranged with his master to cancel 
his indentures, and commenced as a portraitist. His price 
for a likeness was only two guineas. 

Like many another youth, he wished to see a little of 
the world beyond Sheffield. He worked as a modeller and 
probably in other ways in Dublin and Edinburgh. Then, 
having gained experience, he sought fortune in London. 
His first important commission was from DANIEL 
ALEXANDER, the architect, for four colossal busts of 
Hows, Netson, St. Vincent and Duncan for Trinity 
House and the Greenwich Naval Asylum. He was 
courageous, and sent a bust of HorNE Tooke to the 
Academy. Fortunately, it found favour in the eyes of 
NoLLEKENS, who directed that it should have the place 
occupied by one of his own busts. According to ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM, the sculptor raised the bust from the floor, 
set it before him, moved his head to and fro, and having 
satisfied himself of its excellence, turned round to these 
who were arranging the works for the exhibition and said:— 
“ There’s a fine—a very fine work; let the man who made 
it-be known; remove one of my busts and put this one in 
its place, for well it deserves it.” Often afterwards, when 
desired to model a bust, he’ said in his most persuasive way, 
“©Go to CHANTREY; he’s the man for a bust; he’ll make a 
good bust of you; I always recommend him.” Nor did he 


hesitate to give a piece of marble. to the deserving sculptor. 
“ Take it,” he said; ‘it encourages more than money does.” 
He sat for his bust to CHaNnTREY, who always mentioned 
his name with tenderness and respect. ae 

The praise of the sculptor who for some years had 
executed. more busts than any of his contemporaries was. 
advantageous for CHANTREY. He was soon in favour and 
many people sat to him. In 1816 he was elected an 
Associate, and two years afterwards an Academician. In 
1819 NOLLEKENS visited the Royal Academy for the last 
time, and at his desire he was accompanied by CHANTREY, 
The old sculptor, who was then eighty-two, was carried 
upstairs in a sedan chair, and with his friend at his elbow 
sat for a time looking round him. He then fixed his eye 
on some work which pleased him, muttered a few almost 
inaudible words, moved with his body in the direction of 
nis object, and made a sign when he was placed in the 
right point of view. NoLLEKENS’s power of expressing what 
he felt was never strong, but his good taste continued in 
full vigour, for he caused himself to be placed before all the 
best paintings, and his remarks went at once to their chief 
merits. CHANTREY afterwards said that his observations were 
judicious, and penetrated to the sentiment and meaning of 
the scenes and groups. When he was borne to his coach 
he gave the persons who helped him a guinea each, put his 
hand to his hat and bade farewell for ever to the Academy. 

CHANTREY set up his studio and workshop in Pimlico— 
a district which at the time contained much vacant and 
unprized land. As became a sculptor, he was a judge of 
character, and his discernment was seen in his employment 
of ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, mason, poet and romance writer, as 


factotum. He was not only what would be considered a 


practical man, but he was able to compensate for the 
deficiencies in CHANTREY’s knowledge. This is evident 
from the description given by De Quincey, who, like all 


who came in contact with ALLAN, was an ardent admirer of 


the man. 


Allan was—(what shall I say? To a man of genius I would 


not apply the coarse mercantile term of foreman ; and the fact 
is that he stood on a more confidential footing than is implied 


by that term with his employer)—he was then a sort of right- 
hand man, an agent equally fer mechanical and for intellectual 
purposes, to Chantrey, the sculptor ; he was an agent also. 
transactions not strictly either the one or the other; cases © 
which may be called, therefore, mechanico-intellectual ; or, 
according to a pleasant distinction of Professor Wilson’s, he: 


was an agent for the coarse arts as well as the fine arts, some- 
times in separation, sometimes in union. This I mention as 
arguing the versatility of his powers ; few men beside himself 


could have filled a station running through so large a scale of * 


duties. Accordingly he measured out and apportioned each 
day’s work to the several working sculptors in Chantrey’s 
yard ; this was the most mechanical part of his services. On 
the other hand, at the opposite pole of his functions, 
often (I believe) found useful to Chantrey as an umpire in 
questions of taste, 
in the very highest. walks of the art. 
natural disposition for these efforts, aided greatly and unfolded 


by daily conversation with all the artists and amateurs resorting 


to Chantrey’s studio, will be found in his popular “ Lives of the 
Painters and Sculptors.” His particular opinions are, doubt- 
less, often liable to question, but they show proof everywhere of 
active and sincere thinking, and in two of his leading 
peculiarities upon questions of cesthetics (to speak Germanice) 
I felt too close an approach in Cunningham to opinions which 
I had always entertained myself not to have been prejudiced 
very favourably in his behalf. ie . 


CUNNINGHAM remained with CHANTREY until the 
and the sculptor left him 2,000/., beside a life annuity of 


tool, CHANTREY died in November 1$41, and his friend — 


and assistant in 1842. Another member of the staff was 
Henry WEEKES, afterwards an Academician, to whom 
CHANTREY left 1,000/. 


Hanover Square; Sir JosrrpH Banks, for the British 
Museum ; and the Duke of WELLINGTON, in front of the 
Royal Exchange, 
HENRY WEEKES. 
Canninc, Sir Joun Matcotm, Francis HORNER, Sir 
STAMFORD RAFFLES. He executed another CANNING, 


he was 


or perhaps as a suggester of original hints 
Various indications of 


end, | 


With efficient assistants an im- — 
mense number of works were produced in the Pimlico 
studio. Among his examples in London are the figure of | 
Grorce IV. in Trafalgar Square, and never, as THACKERAY 
said, did a monarch look more uncomfortable ; PITT in 


but that work should be credited to — 
In Westminster Abbey are statues of 
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which is now in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool ; a statue of 
Warr for Aston Church, Birmingham ; Bishop Henrr, for 
Calcutta ; GEORGE WASHINGTON, for the State House at 
‘Boston. As for his busts, they might be deemed as almost 
countless. He was unable to model the figure with any 
correctness. But he was most successful in catching like- 
nesses and expressing character. Hazuitt affirmed that 
his bust of WORDSWORTH was more Wordsworthian than 
the poet himself. Scorr declared that his own bust was 
_one of the finest things CHANTREY ever did, and it was the 
fashion to go and see it. Lockuarr states it alone pre- 
serves for posterity the cast of expression most fondly 
remembered by all who ever lingered in Scort’s domestic 
circle, It was at CHANTREY’s request that the Wizard of the 
North became a subject. Scott accepted the invitation to 
the house in Eccleston Street, and a few old friends, 
including Heger, the bookworm, were invited to meet 
him. CHANTREY wished to suggest that Scorr was a poet, 
and he modelled the head as looking upwards gravely and 
solemnly. But in the course of the conversation Scort’s 
“countenance became more animated, and when he left 
CHANTREY said to CUNNINGHAM privately :—“ This will 
never do—I shall never be able to please myself 
with a perfectly serene expression. I must try his 
conversational look, take him when about to break out 
into some sly, funny old story.” ‘As CHANTREY said 
this, he took a string, cut off the head of the bust, put it 
into its present position, touched the eyes and the mouth 
slightly, and wrought such a transformation upon it that 
when ScortT came to his third sitting he smiled and said, 
“Ay, ye’re mair like yoursel now. Why! Mr. CHanTrey, 
no witch of old ever performed such cantrips with clay as 
this.” The sittings were seven in number; but when 
Scotr revisited London a _ year afterwards he gave 
CHANTREY several more, the bust being by that time in 
marble. CHANTREY presented the original bust to Sir 
_WaLTER.* Three copies in marble were made of it, viz. for 
Windsor Castle, Apsley House and for CHANTREY’s col- 
lection. Subsequently the sculptor executed another bust 
for Sir Ropert PEEL, Scott giving the necessary sittings. 
The expression is more serious than in the earlier busts, 
and the marks of age more than eight years deeper. 
CHANTREY’S success was continuous. The numerous 
people who became his subjects might not, like Sir WALTER 
Scott, look upon him as the English MicuEL ANGELO, 
_or think it was the fault of the time which did not provide 
him with commissions demanding the highest powers. In 
those days people were more easily pleased than they are 
_at present, and a man who could produce a speaking like- 
ness in marble or bronze and represent the people of the 
__ time with exactitude was accepted asa genius. NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE once said that a sculptor to meet the 
demands which our preconceptions make upon him should 
_be even more indispensably a poet than those dealing in 
Measured verse and rhyme; that marble can assume a 
sacred character, and that no man should dare to touch it 
unless he finds within himself a certain consecration and 
Priesthood. CHANTREY’s patrons were unconscious of 
such lofty thoughts, and accordingly he was able to flourish 
in the land. If in his ideas he resembled FLaxMAN or 
_ Gizson, he would not have left 10s,600/. in Three per Cent. 
Consols to purchase works of the highest merit in painting 
___ and sculpture that could be obtained. Future generations 
__ May consider themselves fortunate because CHANTREY was 
Without lofty aspirations. We must suppose, however, 
_ that the works acquired will be really of the highest merit, 
__ for as time goes on the public will become more fastidious, 
and there isarisk that the Public National Collection of 
British Fine Art in Painting and Sculpture may one day be 
| judged as Cuantrey’s own works are now. 


. 


____ An Oval Miniature portrait of Mary Queen of Scots by 
a Nicholas Hilliard, inscribed in gold “Anno Dom. 1581,” was 
| _ sold by auction for 820 guineas. The queen is represented 

_ three-quarter face, and wears a black cap edged with lace, 
| _ large embroidered white ruff and black dress, over the sleeves 

_ of which is drawn a white network, and also a panel of white 

net over her breast, showing two gold bands and the black 

_ dress below ; the miniature is painted with ultramarine back- 

- ground upon a playing card, 
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GERMAN CRITICISM OF ENGLISH HOUSES.* 
MERICANS, Germans and Frenchmen write studies 
on the latest forms of English architecture, but it 
cannot be said the compliment is returned.. Our insular 
self-sufficiency has gained strength during late years, and 
we are less disposed. than formerly to seek inspiration 
from foreign sources. Besides, fashion at present preters 
buildings which are more or less related to older English 
examples, and until they are exhausted or have fallen 
out of favour we must be content with what is con- 
sidered as native growth. 

Although there is no reciprocity in dealing with archi- 
tecture in other countries, it is impossible to deny that there 
is often an advantage in the criticism of foreigners. To 
see our buildings as others see them, if not always leading 
to improvements in their arrangements, may sometimes 
diminish the vanity of those who have designed them. 
But criticism of the kind is too frequently thought to be 
imperfect to become effectual. Hence it is that we con- 
tinue in our old ways regardless of all that is said or written 
for our edification. 

Herr MUTHESIUS, we suppose, has given longer attention 
to English architecture than any foreign critic who has 
visited the island. We have already noticed “ Die englische 
Baukunst der Gegenwart” by him. He was attached for 
seven years to the German Embassy in London, and from 
the time of his arrival he meditated such a work on the 
English house as that of which the first volume has just 
appeared. The genius of the Germans for obtaining 
information aout foreign countries is unique. We need 
not inquire whether Herr MutTuHesius was acting under 
orders like other officials, and was acquiring data which 
would make it unnecessary for any future BLUCHER to 
express surprise, “ Was fir pliindern !” when he looked 
down on the roofs of the houses, for the new general would 
be acquainted not merely with the planning of the prin- 
cipal mansions but with their contents. Whatever was his 
motive, we must give Herr Mutuesius the credit of doing 
his work with German thoroughness, and as an account of 
modern English house-building, there is no English mono- 
graph to approach his volume. 

The spirit of the book would be suggested by describing 
it as a commentary on HerNe’s first conversation in 
England. Herve relates that when he was coming up the 
Thames from Hamburg he apostrophised England as the 
land of liberty, which was to be the young sun of the 
young world. <A bilious man standing beside him 
on. deck said :—‘“‘ My young enthusiast, what you 
are seeking you will not find here. The English are a 
domestic (‘ hausliches?), folk. They adopt a very narrow, 
contented family life. It is in the circle of his relatives 
the Englishman seeks his soul’s content, and he looks 
for no help outside it. With that kind of freedom 
he is satisfied. Within his house nobody is more free. 
There he is king and bishop, and with reason he 
adopts as his motto the words, ‘My house is my 
castle” ” To an Englishman it is always strange that 
foreigners should regard the English house with so much 
wonder. Nowadays there are as big or bigger blocks of 
buildings to be found in England as in any continental 
town. But about 1830, when HEINE was a correspondent 
among us, it was possible to see two-storeyed houses 
in the main streets of important towns as in London. 
That was considered by foreigners as a most extraordinary 
waste of building land, especially as it was inspired by the 
desire- to make every household a sort of little island. 
Germans had to be content with a part of a house, and 
most of the poets with a very small and elevated part. 
Hence it was that when describing a departure from home 
a man did not look on himself as saying farewell to a 
house, but rather toa town or astreet. ‘Thus in UHLAND’S 
pathetic song we read:— 

So hab’ ich nun die Stadt verlassen 
Wo ich gelebet lange Zeit ; 

Ich ziehe riistig. meiner Strassen, 
Es giebt mir Niemand, Niemand das Geleit. 

We find the same feeling expressed in a ballad by 
Hepper of the “ Woodman, spare that tree” type. The 

* Das englische Haus: Entwicklung, Bedingungen, Anlage, 
Aufbau, Einrichtung und Innenraum. ‘Von Hermann Muthesius, 
in 3 Banden,’ (Verlegt bei Ernst Warmuth, G.M.B,H.. Berlin, W.) 
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“old house is doomed to demolition, but it appeals for mercy 
~ to the proprietor by relating the family history of which it 
was the scene. It was, however, necessary for the house to 
assure him it.continued to be in a perfect condition, and 
‘would last for a long time before the contractor was told to 
go away, and he would be paid as if he had completely 
carried out his contract. ‘German sentiment is very tender 
and affects a great many objects, but somehow “ Das alte 
Haus” is beyond its power. 

Herr MuTuHEstus is therefore at great pains to explain 
to his countrymen how it is the house retains such a hold 
on English minds, and that it must be a single or inde- 
pendent house. The country, he says, is beautiful, and the 
best residences are ia keeping with it. He also shows that the 
affection is no modern growth, but has prevailed from the 
earliest times. The history of the English house is given, 
the following periods being recognised :—(1) The pre- 
Norman period, in which the Saxon hall prevailed from 
A.D. 450-1066 ; (2) the Norman period, from 1066-1200; 
(3) the Gothic country house, 1200-1400; (4) the Late 
Gothic house, 1400-1550 ; (5) the Elizabethan period 1550- 
1630 ; (6) the Palladian period, 1630-1770; (7) the period 
of struggle between Romanticism and Classicism, 1770-1860. 
In 1860 commenced, according to Herr Muruesius, the 
“new period with which his book will be mainly occupied. 

Views and plans are given of buildings belonging to 
various centuries, such as Norwich Castle, Penshurst, The 
Moat, Ightham ; Hever Castle, Stokesay, Hardwick Hall, 
Aston Hall, Snitterton Hall, Astley Hall, Tangley Manor, 
Hatfield House, the Banqueting Hall, Whitehall ; Hamp- 
ton Court, Stonleigh Abbey, Kedleston Hall, &c. There 
is also a reference to the principal English books on the 
different periods. ‘The author has mastered the history so 
far as materials are available. He does not appreciate 
In1co Jones as highly as is common with Englishmen, 
and as becomes a German he demurs to HoLsein being 
reckoned with the Italians who exercised influence in this 
country. 

Frenchmen who are proud of the contest between the 
Classicists and Romanticists in 1830 and the emancipation 
which followed, will be amazed when they read that “ Eng- 
land ist das Geburtsland des Romantizismus.” Herr 
MUTHESIUS maintains that a similar opposition of principles 
-was represented by Pope and TuHomson, and that Lord 
BuRLINGTON’s protégé, WiLL1AM KENT, endeavoured to 
supersede artificial by natural gardens. Scotland was 
beyond all other countries a home of Romanticism. Mac- 
PHERSON’S “Ossian” found more believers in Germany 
than in England, and then came Burns and Scott. In 
‘the Scottish mansions some of the characteristics of the 
feudal period survived, and in the eighteenth century such 
‘“puildings as Douglas Castle and Inverary Castle were 
erected in the ancient style. In acknowledging his in- 
debtedness to the five volumes of Messrs. Maccippon & 
‘Ross on “The Castellated and Domestic Architecture of 
Scotland from the Twelfth to the Eighteenth Century,” 
Herr MUTHESIUS expresses surprise at the apparent neglect 
of northern architecture by English writers. 

In spite of the glamour exercised by Scort’s poems 
and romances, Herr Muruesius holds that Classicism 
gained supremacy in English architecture. He says that 
CARLYLE was a timely influence on the other side and 
-then came Ruskin, to whom England owes unending 
thankfulness. The extracts from his books in German 
give cnly an inadequate idea of his personality, for he was 
“the prophet of a new artistic culture.” He advocated 
band - work in preference to products of machinery. 
WituiAM Morris, BURNE-JONES and their friends gave 
practical demonstrations of Ruskin’s theories. The old 
and unpretentious houses of the country were in keeping 
with the craftsman’s products, and the Red House at 
Bexley Heath, which Puitip Wess designed for Morris, 
is said to have exercised the greatest influence on the life 
of the owner and occupier, for in furnishing and decorating 
it his mission was revealed to him. (‘¢ Der Hausbau 
hatte fiir ihn die ungeheure Bedeutung, ihn seine wahre 
Lebensaufgabe entdecken zu lassen. Indem er daran ging, 
des Haus im Innern nach seinen Ideen auszustatten, sah 
er sich bei dem Stande der damaligen sogenannten 
Dekorationskunst bald in die Notwendigkeit zersetzt, alle 
Bestandteile der Ausstattung neu zu schaffen.”) Herr 
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| Muruesius asserts that Mr. Wess was somewhat Puri- 
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tanic in his treatment; however, he reached effect through 
materials, colour and. mass. As an architect he did not 
receive the justice he merited. | ; 
The next names appearing in the book are those of 
R. Norman SuHaw and Epen NEsFIELD. Both had taken 
part in Gothic undertakings. Herr Muruesrus looks on 
Mr. NorMAN SHAW as the leader of the two, but seems 
disposed to regard the influence of NesFIELD as the 
stronger. Several buildings designed by both artists are 
introduced in the pages and are described in a very satis- 
factory manner. Cragside, erected for Lord ARMSTRONG, 
is referred to as marking a crisis in the life of the artist. 
From the position it was necessary that it should be Gothic, 


‘but in the interior there is a tendency to what was then 
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accepted as Classic, or as what was later known as Queen 
Anne. There was a great change from Cragside to New 
Zealand Chambers or Lowther Lodge. Dawpool, in 
Cheshire, is stated by the critic to be the summit of Mr. 
NorMAN SHAW’S numerous creations. The small houses 
in Bedford Park are eulogised, and it is shown their 
influence was not confined to England. ; 

The next architect mentioned is Mr. Joun DovuGLas, 
of Chester, and it is pointed out that his small buildings in 
the vicinity of Eaton Hall are most attractive and exemplify 
the traditions of the district. The late J. D. SEDDING, 
Messrs. GEORGE & Pero, Mr. Cottcurr complete the 
chapter. 

Attention is then given to the younger generation of 
architects. Importance is attached to the country house, 
Avon Tyrrel, of which Mr. W. R. Letuasy is the architect. 
It seems unaccountable to the German writer that more 
houses by Mr. LerHapy are not visible. Rooms are 
marked by restfulness, the ceilings and walls show decora- 
tive skill, the chimney-pieces are simple but effective, and 
are intended to display a contrast of materials. Mr. 
Ernest Newton is admired for the skill with which the 
elevations are made to correspond with the plan. The 
later houses are said to be less severe and more fantastic 
and romantic than his earlier buildings. Red Court, 
Haslemere, is mentioned as an example of what is con- 
sidered at the present time in England as a good house. 
Among other pupils of Mr. Norman SHAw are mentioned 
Messrs. May, Horsey, Prior and Macartney. In 
another group we find Mr. Harrison TowNsEND, although 
his work lies more in official buildings. Mr. Voysry’s 
small houses are much admired by Herr Mutuesius for 
their simplicity in elevation and plan. As a decorator he 
considers him to be the inheritor of WitL1aM Morris's 
principles. 

Although he is only able to devote a paragraph to him, 
the German historian is an ardent admirer of the work of 
Mr. Henry Wixson. He considers it greatly to be 
regretted that a man of such genius is not given com- 
missions which would enable him to display his power of 
treating the figure as an adjunct of architecture. An 
illustration is given of the library of Welbeck Abbey, and 
it is said that it is only from drawings his skill can as yet be 
gauged. There is reference to the works of Mr. WALTER 
Cave, Mr. W. A. S. Benson, Mr. G. A. NicHoLson, Mr. 
Dunsar SmituH, Mr. Cecit BREwER, Mr. EpcAR Woop - 
and Mr. BaILiig SCOTT. 

To Mr. CHARLES RENNIE MACKINTOSH is assigned the 
first position among the new school of Glasgow architects, — 
with Mr. Hersert McNair, Mr. GEORGE WALTON, © 
Mr. E. A. Taytor, Mr. James Satmon, junr., and 
Mr. GiLLEsrigz. In another group we have Mr, LUYTENS, 
Mr. Brptake, Messrs. BatemMaN & BatTeMAN, Mr. 
ARNOLD MircHett, Mr. A. N. Prentice, Mr. Guy 
Dawser, Messrs. Douctas & MinsHutt, Mr. RaLPH 
Heaton, Messrs. MitcHELL & Witson, Mr. LorIMER and 
others. 
The volume must impress German architects with 
the conviction that in England there is a true school of 
house-builders, who will hereafter be considered as aiding 
in an artistic revolution, the consequences of which have 
yet to be revealed. The latest class of English houses, 
although they may be undervalued by the judges when 
trust money is applied for building them, can be made to 
assume a correspondence with the building-owner, and 1n 
which his artistic peculiarities can be expressed. Compared 
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swith them the houses in which Englishmen have resided 


were no more than makeshifts, in which often at great in-. 


convenience a tenant’ had to accommodate himself. The 
Germans aré shrewd ‘enough to realise the importance of 

the change. Whether the new houses will find favour with 
them remains to be seen, but in the buildings which Herr 
Mutuesius has collected personal requirements are recog- 
mised, and that principle should be followed not only in 
‘Germany, but in all civilised countries. 


BURGOS CATHEDRAL.* 


‘Sy rie is believed to date from A.D. 884. It was then 
subject to the kings of Leon. Afterwards Fernan Gon- 
zalez declared himself independent, and became “Conde de 
Castilla.” In 1067 the kingdoms of: Leon and Castile were 
united. As long as Burgos was animated by the presence of 
its sovereign alternately with Toledo commerce flourished, 
industry was excited and manufactures were multiplied. But 
when Charles V. transported the seat of royalty in the begin- 
ming of the sixteenth century to Madrid the prosperity of 
Burgos began rapidiy to decline, and in three generations it 
‘was so impoverished and depopulated that its former 40,030 
inhabitants and upwards dwindled to 9,000 and less, leaving 
‘to Burgos the bare honour of being the capital of old Castile 
and of the province and archbishopric of its own name. The 
cathedral is one of the finest in Spain. It was commenced in 
1221 by Bishop Mauricio, who’ was, it is believed, an 
‘Englishman. Fergusson bestowed more praise on it than is 
usual with him. He wrote:—“If at Toledo we find a noble 
‘interior encased in an indifferent husk, the contrary is the case 
vat Burgos. Although very much smaller, being only originally 
‘designed to be go feet wide by about 310 feet long, and all its 
‘dimensions reduced in proportion, still externally it is as 
picturesque and effective a design as can be found anywhere 
‘in Europe. The western facade (1442) is essentially a German 
design, originally consisting of three portals deeply recessed 
and richly sculptured, and still crowned with two spires of open 
work, exquisitely proportioned to the size of the building, 
‘though its details are’ open to criticism. It is well supported 
‘by the cimborio, or dome, at the intersection, though this is 
‘even later, having been erected to replace the old dome which 
fell in 1539, and seems not to have been completed till 1567. 
Beyond this again, to the extreme east, rises the chapel of the 
‘Connestabile, erected about 1487, and though this also is 
‘impure in detail it is beautiful in outline, and groups pleasingly 
‘with the other features of the design. The effect of the 
‘interior is very much injured by the four great masses of 
‘masonry which were introduced as piers to support the amborio 
‘when it was rebuilt, and which, with the “coro” thrust as 
usual into the nave, greatly destroy the appearance of the 
building. On the other hand, the richness of the details of the 
Capilla Mayor and of the Connestabile chapel, together with 
the variety and elaborateness of the other chapels, make up 
an interior so poetic aud picturesque that the critic is dis- 
sarmed, and must admit that Burgos merits the title of a 
‘romance in stone if any church does.” 
A correspondent of the Zcc/estologist some years since gave 
‘the following account of the building :—The cathedral and 
‘metropolitical church of St. Mary at Burgos as it now exists 
was commenced on July 20, 1220, by the Bishop D. Mauricio, 
‘the intimate friend of St. Ferdinand, by whom the greater part 
of the fabric was also finished. The present church is of the 
usual cathedral shape, has two western spires, a central 
octagonal lantern and a kind of polygonal lantern over the 
Capilla del Connestabile towards the east end. To commence 
‘with the western facade. I cannot but think that it has been 
-a good deal overrated. The spires, composed of pierced tiers 
of quatrefoils, trefoils, foliated saltires, &c , disposed in bands, 
are too short for the towers ; their finish is heavy and clumsy, 
‘and the upper part of the facade that unites them is a mere 
sham, a lean-to built on to the top ofthe roof. The delicacy of 
‘the work, however, is admirable: the angular pinnacles of the 
towers, the four windows, two and two, which compose their 
‘belfry stage ; the arcading, disposed in the form of two four- 
‘light windows, that ornaments the inter-facade, and the 
‘pierced battlements of letters. Under the cresting that unites 
‘the two towers, and on each side of a pinnacled niche that 
rises from it and contains our Lady, we read “ Pulchra es et 
‘decora”; at the summit of the towers respectively, ‘‘ Ecce Agnus 
Dei” and “Pax vobis”; at the apex of the spires “Sancta Maria” 
and “ Jesus.” The western window is a marigold ; its centre two 
intersecting equilateral triangles, its exterior ten quatrefoils. 
The lowest stage of the west end was spoilt in 1794; the door, 
called the Puerta del Perdon, was then stripped of its statuary, 
_ and a Grecian thing erected in the interior of the original 
shell. In fact the whole, as high as to the top of the aisles, 
* See Illustration. 


has been denuded of all ornament, and presents a wretched 
and mangy appearance. 

The nave is arranged in the usual Spanish way. OF its six 
bays, three are occupied by the ritual choir. The more one 
sees this arrangement the more one feels that its rise and pro- 
gress deserve a thorough investigation. Why, when the 
tendency in Italy and the South of Ftance was to interpose 
the sanctuary between the choir and thé ‘nave, the one idea 
here should have been to interpose a good piece of the nave, 
and in the Portuguese: churches all ‘the nave between the 
sanctuary and choir is a phenomenon, which must some day 
receive explanation. I have in vain endeqyoured to trace any 
connection of ideas between it and the requirements of the 
Mozarabic ritual, or any explanation in the best commentators 
on that rite, as Leslie and Arevalus.’’ The keystone to the 
mystery will, I suspect, be found in’ the Asturias and in 
Galicia ; there are the oldest and the most interesting churches 
of Spain, and the ecclesiologist who would investigate those 
provinces from Santander to Vigo could: hardly fail to learn 
something of its rise and development. .The awkwardnesses of 
the arrangement are patent to every one. . It renders the ritual 
nave utterly useless during either Mass or choir services ; it 
destroys all effect by filling the entrecoros with laity, the narrow 
isthmus excepted which is railed off for a communication 
between sanctuary and choir; it utterly destroys the vista 
which forms so great a beauty in’ a‘ French, English or 
German cathedral ; for the rood-screen, being set so near to the 
west end, cannot be surmounted by thé 'eye, as is the case when 
it is placed in the chancel arch ; and ‘the choir is darkened to 
an extent which could scarcely be believed, and of which I 
shall have more to say presently. Processions are also neces- 
sarily much injured, both as to arrangement and effect. The 
one single zsthetical advantage, of which it takes no long time 
to become sensible, is this: it gives ‘a dignity to the place 
appropriated to the bishop which is neither bestowed by the 
primitive synthronus nor by the modern position of the throne. 
He here sits in the centre of the west ‘end, the dignitaries 
on his immediate right and left, the other canons north and 
south. ‘ 

I have seen the cathedral of Seville, and can quite feel that 
it does not shame the capitular act of its founder :—Fagamos 
una Eglesta tal, gue los venideros post nos nos tengan per locos : 
‘Let us make such a church that they who come after us may 
take us to have been mad.” But, notwithstanding my remern- 
brance of it as I first beheld it in all the brightness of an 
Andalusian summer, Burgos, I confess, struck me still more. 
The nave piers are purely First-Pointed, clustered of eight ; 
the three interior orders have circular cap and square base, 
the exterior a square cap; but the sixth pier is clustered of 
twelve, and is truly magnificent. In each bay of the triforium 
is tracery of five-lights trefoiled ; two of these form the west 
end, The clerestory has in each bay two great lancets, with 
a quatrefoil in head. In the north aisle, the first and second 
bays open into the fine Flamboyant chapel'of St. Anne by iron 
grilles; it has a magnificent retablo.' In the centre of the 
chapel is a fine recumbent episcopal effigy (1495) : at the west 
end, a magnificent recessed high tomb supporting a coped 
priest (1490). The third, fourth, fifth and sixth bays open into 
the chapel of St. Antony of Padua, itself a large church, but 
almost entirely modernised : there is an enormous Renaissance 
retablo. The vaulting shafts of this aisle are circular, with 
square base and square Corinthian-like capitals. The south 
side is a good deal more broken up. The first bay opens into 
the chapel de las Reliquias, small and Flamboyant : this com- 
municates by a western passage with another chapel, in which, 
among other relics, I noticed some of St. Edward of England. 
The third and fourth bays open into a chapel modernised, and 
in no wise remarkable, but possessing good Flamboyant 
windows. The fifth bay leads into the chapel of the Presenta- 
tion, founded by Juan de Lerma in 1518. He lies ona high 
tomb in the centre. The arrangement of the stalls for the 
chaplains in these kind of chapels seems to have been the same 
in Spain as in England ; they occupy the two adjacent sides 
of an angle. The chapel of the Presentation communicates by 
two fine Flamboyant arches with the. Capilla de los remedios, 
or de Santissimo Christo; the effigy which forms the normal 
crucifix of the city. Our Lord is vested in a loose gown, 
fastened round the waist. se ; 

The central lantern, which was not finished till 1550, has, 
notwithstanding the arabesque character of its details, a very 
great effect. It has two interior galleries; above each is a 
Flamboyant window on each face, of two lights, trefoiled ; 
the mullions are Classical. The vaulting of the roof is 
exaggerated, as so often in this late work ; a legend runs round 
above the piers, “In medio templi tui laudabo te, et gloriam 
dicam nomini tuo, Domine.” Between each of the lower tier 
of windows is a statue. The exterior of this lantern 1s a 
gorgeous mass of arcading and buttresses ; the latter run ud 
into eight prettily flowered pinnacles, surmounted by angels 
holding a cross. The view from the top is superb ; the enor- 
mous mass of the cathedral gives an ‘impression of external 
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vastness that I never saw elsewhere; to look down on the 
roofs—where, by-the-by, the tiles simply lie, without any 
fastening whatever—is like looking down on a plain. 

Ihave not as yet spoken of the choir, nor can I do so at 
any length, for all the notes I made of it were unfortunately 
lost. Its clerestory windows are generally speaking of two 
unfcliated lights, with a quatrefoil in the head ; those of its 
adjacent chapels for the most part the same, only with a circle 
instead of a quatrefoil. The external work is good and rich, 
especially at the north-east angle, by the Puerta de la Pellegria. 
The'two pier arches are simple enough ; 
instances of four, in some of six lights, very late, yet not un- 
graceful ; in particular, the way in which a crocketed pinnacle 
runs up ‘and antewmingies with each of the shafts is BBPEY: 


the triforium, in some~ 


and the entire absence of all -effect—make this erection very‘ . 
In the: centre are the low’ 


nstructive but very wearisome. 
tombs of D. Pedro de Velasco-and'Dona Mencia, his wife. 

The sacristy of the cathedral is very rich, and the copes of ' 
the fifteenth century.are valuable studies. 


(Juny 15, 1904.) 
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Not to be utterly tedious, I. will mention hut one chines 


more, the Puerta del Claustro. 
bably one of the most magnificent, examples in Europe. 
doorway is of three orders. 


It is of the best date, and pro-. 
The 


trefoiled canopies are, on the right, David and Isaiah—on the 
left, the Annunciation (Our Lady and the Archangel are both 
standing). In the arch are two series of seated saints, under 


canopies (following the curve of the arch): between them a 
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Burcos CATHEDRAL—THE NORTH Door. 


The reja is of good modern ironwork ; the ambones are also 
Classical.. The-back of the Trasaltar is a noble piece of Flam- 
boyant sculpture ; the Crucifixion in the centre (there are four 
nails, as almost always here), the Passion to the south, or rather 
south- east, the Entombment on the opposite side. 

Beyond this is the Capilla del Connestabile, commenced in 
1487, which the officials consider “la mejor. joya de.la 
catedral.” Its polygonal lantern, its three-light. clerestory 
windows with thoroughly French tracery, transomed,.not as 
with us, but into absolutely separate windows—the. pinnacles 


into which the pier arches. rise, and which carry a saint above 


the aforesaid transoms—the painful elaboration of each yeu 


rich order of most delicate foliage. 


about 1490: 
face it, is the Entrance of our Lord into Jerusalem ; on the 
right, His Descent into Hell. MHell-mouth is _ horribly 


grotesque ; one of the released souls has just escaped by the 


ve of the monster, 


Whe Prince and Princess of Wales visited the handsome 
' new building in the City Road which has been erected by the 


Leysian Mission, and which .Her Royal Highness formally 
declared open. 


“The lower part is semée of | f 
Castile and Leon; then, under straight-sided projecting 


The tympanum represents _ 
the Baptism. The door itself, which is double, was made” 
the canopies are superb ; on the left hand, as you. 
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-MALPAS: CHURCH. 


NE of the buildings visited by members of the Chester 
Architectural and -Archzological Society last week was 
Malpas Church, where the Rev. the Hon. A. R. Parker (late 
rector, and the new rural Dean of Malpas) received the party 
at the churchyard gates. Entering the church at the south: 
west porch, with its parvise or chamber above, the visitors 
seated themselves at the west end, while Mr. Parker pointed 
out the features. Originally there had been three high-pitched 
roofs, traces of the slopes of these being clearly discerned. 
The tower, chancel arch and part of the chancel are the 
earliest portions of the building; the former is very curious, 
springing as it does from the walls on either side at about only 
6 feet from the present level of the floor. On the north side 
this arch contains a return-stone, showing where the original 
arcading was. The present arcading is very light, in the 
Perpendicular style, the slight capitals of each column being 
varied, so that no two are alike. The aisles terminate in chapels, 
on the south the Egerton (or Brereton) chapel, and on the north 
the Cholmondeley chapel. These are separated by graceful oak 
‘screens from the body of the church. The following quaint 
inscription appears on the south one :—“ Pray good people for 
the prosperous estate of Sir Randolph Brereton, of thys werke 
edificatour, wyth his wyfe Dame Helenour, and after thys lyfe 
transytorye to obteyne eternal telicite. Amen. Amen.” The 
alabaster monuments of Sir R. Brereton and his wife in the 
one chapel, and to Sir Hugh Cholmondeley and his wife in 
the other, were much admired. Other notable monuments 
were also pointed out, including one to a priest duly vested in 
the Cholmondeley chapel, and a stone coffin in one of the 
recesses in the north wall. The east window is a memorial to 
Bishop Heber, who was born in the Rectory, and there are 
other good memorial windows in the church. Under the east 
end is a crypt, to which entrance was effected by a staircase in 
the thickness of the wall on the north side. The exterior was 
then inspected, with the recent recasing and restoration of 
pinnacles and masonry, under the direction of Mr. Hodgson 
Fowler. 
The masonry of the tower (the oldest portion of the 
church) was remarkable for its perfect condition, The west 
_-door seems to be late Norman. 


BRONZES FOR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


“: se Trustees of the British Museum at their meeting on 
Saturday, says the Z7zyzes, succeeded in purchasing two 
_ objects which form a highly important addition to the national 
‘collection of Greek bronzes. One of these is the famous relief 
from the Hawkins collection which was recently sold at 
_ Christie’s, representing Anchises and Aphrodite seated on 
Mount Ida; in the foreground is the shepherd’s hound curled 
up asleep, and in the background two laughing Erotes. This 
relief is one of a series of nineteen Greek bronzes of great 
Beauty which were found at Paramythia, near Dodona, in 
1792 ; eleven came in 1824 with the Payne-Knight collection 
to the British Museum, and most of the remainder are believed 
to bein Russia. Thus after eighty years the finest of all now 
‘rejoins its companions. 
The Hawkins relief belongs to a class of vefoussé bronzes 
which are mostly of the fourth century B.c., and is probably 
one of the earliest of its class, dating from not long after 


409 B.C. Most of the class served as the external decora- | 


tion of mirror cases, but this example is far too large for a 
mitror of the usual size; and there is now no means of 


knowing to what it was originally attached. They illustrate | 
the extraordinary level of skill which Greek artists had | 


attained in executing vefoussé work in high relief; the 
culminating point of such skill is seen in the famous bronzes 
of Siris which have long been one of the chief glories of the 
Museum collection. The most salient points are beaten 
Out to the thinness almost of paper, and naturally are the 
first to suffer damage ; the Hawkins bronze is on the whole 
in wonderful condition, and the few missing details have 
_ been restored in wax by Flaxman. Though probably some 
forty years later than.the Parthenon, it still retains some- 
thing of that largeness of form which is characteristic of the 
golden Attic age, to which is added a subtle sweetness of 
‘tendering and delicate suggestion of detail which make the 
whole composition singularly human and attractive. It may 
hes wt to be one of the noblest Greek bronze reliefs in the 
world. 
It is not to be wondered at that such an object should at a 
_ $reat public auction fetch a large sum; considering the keen- 
_ hess of modern competition for acknowledged masterpieces, 
and the fact that at least one other great museum was known 
to be bidding high for the bronze, the sum of 2,250/. might 
ven be considered a moderate figure. Fortunately the slender 


_ purchase, grant of the Museum was not called upon to provide, 


ia 
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the whole of this sum ;: more than a. third has been raised by 
private contributions, which included donations from: Mrs. - 
Hawkins (the widow of the late owner), Mr. Rosenheim, an 
anonymous friend of the Museum, and the National Art Col- 
lection Fund—this excellent institution for assisting in the 
purchase of important works of art has surely justified its 
claim to public support. 

The other acquisition is also a masterpiece of Greek bronze- 
work, but of a very different style and period.. Those who 
visited the Greek exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
in 1903 will remember the warrior on horseback which stood 
on a pedestal near the centre of the room. This superb 
group, which dates from about the middle of the sixth 
century B.C., is undoubtedly one of the finest, as wellas one of 
the most important, bronzes of the archaic period which have 
come down tous. It was found about the middle of the last 
century at Grumentum, in Lucania, but is probably a specimen 
of that Corinthian bronze-work which we know was so popular 
in antiquity. The group is cast solid and is practically unin- 
jured ; the surface, which is still as smooth as on the day it 
was made, has acquired that beautiful grey-green patina which 
time and certain conditions of soil alone can give, and which 
seems to have been prized as much in antiquity as it is to-day. 
The modelling of the horseman is broad and simple, but ex- 
tremely skilful ; with all the limitations of his age the artist 
has succeeded in representing horsemanship such as even 
Pheidias has hardly surpassed. The horse itself, as is often 
the case in archaic groups of this kind, is naturally rendered. 
The modeller has been conient to take a conventional form and. 
treat it in broad flowing outline, trusting for largeness of effect 
to a contrast of opposing planes ; but through all the stiffness 
which is inseparable from Greek sculpture of this early period 
there breathes in this group a strength and freedom of move- 
ment such as are rarely found, and such as excite at once the 
delight and despair of those who know what are the aims and 
the difficulties of the sculptor’s art. 


THE ABBOT’S HOUSE, ARBROATH. 

Rp Arbroath Town Council have been directing their 

i attention to the Abbot’s House, which adjoins the 
Abbey ruins, and which is one of the oldest inhabited houses 
in Scotland. King Robert the Bruce and other Scottish 
monarchs were occasionally entertained in the house. The 
basement or sunk floor is the kitchen of the house, and remains 
just as it was centuries ago, untouched. The arched masonry 
is very fine. ‘The wine cellars are also on the basement floor. 
At the monthly meeting of the Town Council it was intimated 
that Provost. Grant had had a call from Mr. L. T. Oldrieve, 
surveyor of H.M. Board of Works for Scotland, who had now 
written him stating that he had the authority of the Board 
to propose for the consideration of the. Town Council that 
arrangements shall be made for the transference of this most 
interesting and valuable historical building to the charge of 
the Department under the Ancient Monuments Acts. Mr. 
Oldrieve in his letter further stated that he felt sure 
the Town Council would agree with him that it 
was to the advantage of the local authority to co-operate 
with the fepresentatives of the Crown in carefully ' re- 
garding and maintaining intact such valuable relics of. anti- 
quarian and archzological interest, and it seemed to him that 
they ought to agree to a definite scheme of joint responsibility, 
He proposed that they should confer upon the matter as, soon 
as it could be arranged, that they should meet upon the 
ground ; andin the meantime he sent an Ordance Survey plan, 
on which by some distinctive tint the old buildings might be 
shown. Ifthe Town Council were thus relieved ‘of the expense 
of keeping the buildings in repair, perhaps funds could be found 
to improve the approaches by clearing away old buildings, &c. 
The Council received with interest this communication, and in 
view of it agreed that it was undesirable to lay out any money 
at present.on the Abbot’s House, as had been contemplated. 
It appeared to them that an equitable arrangement for placing 
the Abbot’s House and the Regality Tower, &c., under the 
charge of H.M. Office of Works might deserve the favourable 
consideration of the Council. 


The London County Council estimate the total gross in- 
come for the past year from the workmen’s dwellings and model 
lodging-houses erected or owned by the Council at 89,8737, 
and the net surplus on all dwellings in occupation 2,7712. ; but 
if the account be debited with the interest charged for the 
whole year in respect of dwellings which were in occupation 
for part of.the time only the surplus is reduced to 672/.. The 
dwellings mentioned in the accounts contain accommodation 
for 24,467 persons, pin Sos We Ligeia hy eee ¢ 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


We announced the foundation of “La Société Francaise 
des Fouilles Archéologiques”” some months back. At the 
beginning of the year it started with six members, now there 
are more than 250. The treasurer is M. BiscHOFFSHEIM, 
who exercises his duties by making up all deficiencies 
which arise. _ Among the works undertaken are the resto- 
ration of the Roman monument at Cagnes, excavations at 
Marseilles, Antinoé, and in Spain. The remains of a basilica 
of the ninth century have been revealed in the substructure 
of the Cathedral of Chartres. A pottery for Samian work 
was. excavated at Estrecourt, and the explorations at 
Mantes, commenced by the State about 1840, have been 
resumed. Altogether investigation has been arranged at 
eight sites. After so promising a half-year the committee 
can with confidence appeal to their countrymen for 
support. The success of independent societies ‘is a good 
sign, for hitherto Frenchmen mainly relied on official 
archeeologists. The funds of the society are as yet in- 
sufficient to enable M. GaveT to carry out his excavations 
at Antinoé, in Egypt, on the scale he had contemplated, 
and ‘the! operations have had to be suspended. He has 
lately found the remains of a charioteer who was buried 
with ‘his whips and goad, gladiators with their weapons, 
and a singer who was attached to the temple of Osiris. 
By birth she was a Greek and named KHeELMmis, and 
appears to have been initiated into the mysteries of Isis. 
A-small boat made of wood and ivory was discovered, 
which was used in celebrating the voyages of this goddess 
when seeking her spouse, the solar god. ‘There was also a 
small theatre of marionettes. 


Tue day school of the Architectural Association will 
be open about two months hence in Tufton Street, West- 
minster, for the admission of students. The winter term 
commences on September 26 and ends on December 17. 
The spring term will commence on January 9, 1905, and 
end April 1, 1905; the summer term on May 1, 1905, 
ending on July 22, 1905. The hours will be from 9.45 A.M. 
to 5 P.M. and 1p.M.on Saturdays. The mid-day interval 
will be 1 to 2 P.M. Students wishing to join the school 
must submit a satisfactory letter of recommendation, to be 
addressed to the Secretary of the Architectural Association. 
The fee for the full course is 15 guineas per term, or 
45 guineas per annum. During the first year the character 
of the instruction will be of a strictly preparatory nature, 
adapted to pupils proposing to be articled and to enter the 
office of an architect. The master is Mr. H. P. G. MAULE 
and the assistant-masters Mr. H. A, Douc.ass and J. H. 
SgurrE. Parents and guardians should realise that the 
conditions of practice have altered of late years, and it will 
be found more advantageous for students to qualify them- 
selves before entering an architect’s office by attending a 
course of instruction in the day school of the Association 
or in a similar institution than to enter an office from an 
ordinary school. 
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THE erection of a memorial of GOETHE in Rome isa 
testimony to the present influence of the Germans, or per- 
haps we ought to say of the Kaiser. GOETHE never did 
so much to recall the greatness of the eternal city as 
SHAKESPEARE or Byron. Indeed, the figures introduced 
at the base of the statue are suggestive of what GoETHE 
never attempted. MicNon appears ina Greek robe with 
the harper near her. They were supposed to be Italians, 
but their longings were those of Germans. _ORESTES and 
his sister IpH1GENIA were Greeks. Faust is a German, 
and we need scarcely say from.what region comes 
MEPIIISTOPHELES, who is seen whispering in his victim’s 
ear. Thestatue of GorTHeE, of which Professor EBERLEIN 
is the sculptor, is 12:feet high, and supported on -a 
Corinthian capital which rises, from .fragments of old 
‘Roman masonry. ‘The poet’s face and figure were well 
adapted to serve for a sculptor’s, model. 
wearing the long frock coat familiar in many representa- 
tions, and from. his. arm a mantle hangs. 
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is mainly executed in Carrara marble. 


He is shown | 


saat 1S Altogether the . 
memorial in the Villa-Borghese.is.about 25 feet high,.and | 


A SIXPENNY pamphlet has been written by Lieut.-General 
WEBSTER (SPOTTISWOODE & Co., Ltd.) on the orienting of 
churches.: According to him “this practice, which all ! 
Christendom once observed, and which remains the rule of 
the Church of England, ought not to be lightly discarded,. 
all the more because the Roman Church’ has nefariously — 
discarded it.” The architectural journals,’ it is alleged, © 
mislead the public on the subject. A remarkable list is 
made out of churches in different parts of Europe which © 
show there was no uniformity on the subject. Nor 
is there any reason why ancient or modern Christians | 
should turn in their devotions as if they were sun-— 
worshippers towards the East, and there is nothing to- 
show why prayers uttered in that direction are more effi: 
cacious than those directed towards the north, south or: 
west. Architects now, as formerly, must accept the con- 
dition of the sites which have to be utilised. General 
WEBSTER asks what the Church of England gains by dis-_ 
regarding orientation, but with equal reason it might be” 
inquired what would be gained in Liverpool if orientation 
had been respected. If funds can be provided for the: 
demolition of churches of which the axes are not tradition- 
ally correct architects would raise no objection to co- 
operate in rebuilding them, and they would be still more: 
pleased if the streets and towns could be transformed in 
order to be adapted to the new conditions. But'so long 
as certain things have to be compulsorily accepted, it is. 
better to make the best of churches as we find them, than. 
to be grumbling because they do not comply with obsolete: 
conditions. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


WEST FRONT OF BURGOS CATHEDRAL. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY’3 NEW OFFICES. HOLBORN” 
BARS, E.C. 


N the old days the principal approach to London City 
was along the highway now known as Holborn, and 


' as late as the sixteenth century, according to Puctn, the. 


traveller on arriving at the brow of the hill must have found 
a noble architectural prospect before him. Almost in the 
foreground he would see St.’ Andrew’s Church and Ely 
House, Greyfriars Church and St. Sepulchre’s ; he would 
have passed the buildings which once belonged to the 
Templars near the modern Southampton Buildings. | There’ 
was a Dominican House at Lincoln’s Inn and other 
ecclesiastical buildings at Gray’s Inn. , But as a highway im 
course of time Holborn was superseded by the Strand and 
Fleet Street. In recent years there has been another 
change, and so attractive is Holborn at the present 
time, it is likely to be equally favoured with the 
Strand route for royal and other important proces- 
sions. The change is in a large measure owing to 
the improved buildings introduced along “ Oldbourne.” 
One of the most important of those blocks was Mr. 
WATERHOUSE’s offices for the Prudential Assurance Company. 
It was the endeavour of the architect to have more or less 
uniformity among the branches of the company in pro- 
vincial towns. But the red-brick and terra-cotta group 
became a more marked feature in Holborn than was 
possible in a smaller street. The building was recently 
enlarged to an extent that could hardly have been antici- 
pated originally, but one of the advantages of the style 
employed is that extensions. can. be undertaken without 
disadvantage. The building is now larger, |we believe, 


than the great hall at Ypres, and it serves for more 


occupants and a far larger amount of work than» was 
possible in the Belgian building. From its size it 1S 
difficult to suggest the length of front in a photograph, — 


‘but the ‘building is one -which no stranger passing along 


Holborn can‘see and fail to remember. ee 
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BY SEINE, OISE AND MARNE. 
| By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 


1E 


IN. THE CATHEDRAL AT ROUEN, 


Sane glowing sun throws a glorious flood of light upon a 
rich and lovely country as the tidal train speeds through 
it in the afternoon of a day late in July—that period of the year 
when, as George Eliot has so beautifully expressed it, “‘ Nature 
seems to make a hot pause ; when all the loveliest flowers are 
gone; when the sweet time of early growth and vague hopes 
is past ; when yet the time of harvest and ingathering is not 
yet come, and we tremble at the possible storms that may ruin 
the precious fruit in the moment of its ripeness.” 

Wooded hills and deep-green pastures, ribbon-like stream- 
lets, cosy homesteads, orchards and quaint village churches, 
enroll themselves in a charming panorama as the iron monster 
“with a shrill yell of exultation, roaring, rattling, tearing on, 
spurning everything with its dark break, tears on resistless to 
the goal,” and only slackens speed when an ancient city with a 
fascinating galaxy of spires comes into view, seated on a broad 
sparkling river crossed by bridges, bordered by busy quais, 
and with small poplar-grown islet patches breaking its sinuous 
course. The tract of goodly land is Normandy—that most 
enchanting, and to Englishmen most interesting, of all the 
provinces of fair France ; the river is the Seine, and the spire- 
crowned city is Rouen. 

For two reasons, however, I have selected Mantes as the 
starting-point on this occasion. Firstly, because I have been 
impressed with its bea uty during several rapid transits from Paris 
to Dieppe or vice versd ; and secondly, because I have an idea 
that the study of its Notre-Dame will form an appropriate 
introduction to that series of Early Pointed churches, some cf 
which I am already acquainted with. To Senlis, Noyon, 
St. Germer, Beauvais, Cires les Mello and Creil are now to be 
added Meaux, Rheims, Laon, Soissons, and that delightful 
series of village churches lining the Oise from Beauvais to 
Paris. Truly a bouquet of the choicest specimens of French 
architecture as it flourished in the purest time of the art, and 

_in the particular district where, as most people think, the 
Gothic development first took its rise. 

Perhaps some of the examples named are a iittle too early, 
conceived as they were towards the close of the twelfth century, 
before French Gothic had fully developed its best and most 
characteristic features ; but no one can visit this remarkable 
assemblage of buildings without deriving from them new and 
enlarged views of the variety and exquisite beauty and extra- 
ordinary suggestiveness of the French Gothic style in its 
earliest and brightest days. 

It was the Lille Cathedral competition, and the publication 
of such valuable additions to architectural literature as Viollet- 
Je-Duc’s “ Dictionnaire raisonné,” T. H. King’s “Study Book” 
and Robert Johnson’s “Specimens of Early French Archi- 
tecture,” that, now nearly half a century ago, led to an almost 
exclusive study of foreign work which became too visible in 
‘many of the buildings of the next twenty years or so, which 
had its turn, and which shared the fate of all other fashions in 
/architecture. 

A counterfeit nie cannot express a nation’s character, and 
‘if work is to be in any sense national it must first be real, and 
‘that, however it may be developed to meet the requirements of 
the day, the ancient architecture of our own country must, at 
least, form its natural and legitimate basis. In making these 
remarks I am not abating my admiration for such conse- 
crated thoughts of artists as St. Mary, Stoke Newington ; 
St. James the Less, Westminster ; St. Peter’s, Vauxhall ; and 
‘that fine group: of North-East London churches ; still, at the 
same time, it is impossible not to express pleasure at the return 

of their several accomplished authors to our quiet, homely and 
peaceful English style ; for F rench work, even in its most perfect 
periods, has a certain tingé of parade and pride that is out of 

key with true English character, and we also perceive in it an 
-adumbration of that all pervading sys¢evz which even at this 
May i is So distasteful to the Englishman in France. 

In visiting. these glorious churches of Normandy, the te 


i de France, and’ Champagne, it is hard to avoid. remarking- the | 


| example. 


extent to which the early thirteenth-century builders of Germany 
were in many ways indebted to them, while, of course pre- 
serving certain national characteristics.. The architects of 
Naumburg and Bamberg drew their inspiration for the steeples. 
of those cathedrals from Laon. Amiens gave an architect to 
Cologne, and St, Ivéd at Braisne that compromising plan to 
St. Victor at Xanten and St. Mary at Treves. The nave 
arcades of the Marien Kirche at Liibeck are strikingly remi- 
niscent of those in the choirs of St. Omer and Tournai. The 
classically pure statues that guard the Golden Portals of 
Bamberg and Freiberg in the Saxon Erzgebirge recall those 
of Rheims as their prototypes. The “hall” churches of 
Paderborn, Osnabruck, Herford, Minden and Marburg, with 
their domelike vaults and graceful detail in the capitals of their 
imposing pillar masses, are possible importations from Anjow 
and other western provinces. And if St. George at Limburg, 
St. Quirinus at Neuss, St. Mary at Coblenz, the church at 
Boppart and the choir of Magdeburg, with their grandly- 
developed Mannerchore, were derived from Laon, Noyon and’ 
Senlis, all one can say is they had at least a glorious. 
parentage. 

As the tidal trains do not stop at Mantes, it is necessary to- 
change at Rouen, This, however, I do not regret, as it gives 
me an opportunity of renewing acquaintance with its cathedral— 
an old and highly-valued friend. Rouen has too frequently 
furnished the theme of description to the antiquary and the 
tourist to prevent my saying anything very novel on the sub- 
ject of it; still, a few remarks on some of the leading charac- 
teristics of its cathedral, which time alone permits me to visit 
on this occasion, may not be wholly devoid of interest. 

Diversity of style and irregularity of outline perhaps. 
destroy the value of Rouen Cathedral as an architectural com- 
position and prevent its competing on these terms with 
Amiens, Bourges, Chartres and Rheims, yet no one of the 
great northern French churches possesses so many and varied 
points of extreme value and beauty, or teaches us so much not 
to be learnt at home. Indeed, each time Rouen Cathedral is 
visited, the student can discern fresh beauties, representing as- 
it does a fusion between the Gothic of the thirteenth century 
as practised in Normandy and that of the Domaine Royale 
legible in Paris, Senlis, Laon and Soissons. 

Perhaps there is no part of France in which this most 
glorious epoch of ecclesiastical architecture can be seen in 
such perfection, or conceived in so graceful yet vigorous a 
spirit as in the nave of Rouen, the choirs of Bayeux and the 
Abbaye aux Hommes at Caen, and the steeple of Berniéres. 

Next to its irregularity, the great charm of Rouen 


"Cathedral resides chiefly in its comparatively modest dimen- 


sions, thus enabling its three diversely-outlined steeples to 
assert themselves and to constitute most delightful aud 
picturesque groups from whatever point they are viewed ; 

while the manner in which the two noble western ones are 
carried beyond the line of the nave aisles, more completely 
than at Wells, is a wonderful auxiliary to the dignity and 
majesty of the facade—unique even in France. 

The lower part of the north-western tower, the chapels- 
flanking the apse and those opening from the transepts are 
remains of the late twelfth-century church. But of this edifice: 
the most priceless remains are the side doorways of the western 
facade. 

Perhaps there is nothing more beautiful nor more thoroughly 
Gothic in the whole realm of Christian art than these door- 
ways. They cannot be said to vie with, because they are in 
some particulars unlike, those in the west front of Genoa 
Cathedral. Yet in other respects they are so puzzlingly similar 
as to afford room for endless conjecture, and there is probably 
no point on which’ documentary evidence would be more 
interesting than any bearing cn their construction would be. 
The detail of the sculptured foliage is very similar, being in 
both rather Italian than French in character ; whilst the rich 
effect obtained at Genoa by.inlaying black marble with white,. 
and white marble with black patterns, finds’ its counterpart at 
Rouen in an ingenious sinking of the face of the stone with 
deeply-cut indentations, which, at a little distance, produce by 
their deep shadows; pimort the: same Se as in the Italian 
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‘tagenet—the immediate predecessor of the present one—was 
commensurate in size. In 1200* it was destroyed by fire, which 
involved it in a common destruction with a vast number of 
churches and a considerable extent of the city. 
Du Moulin in his “ Histoire de Normandie,” p. 501, records 
that in 1200 “Jean sans terre . . . repassa en Normandie... 
et fut bien triste de voir que leglise de Nostre Dame et la 
meilleure partie de la ville de Rouen auoit este bruslee.” 

The re-edification of the cathedral seems, however, to have 
‘been prosecuted with great vigour, for, ere the century had 
-completed its third decade, its essential parts were ready for 
occupation. In 1280 the facades of the transepts with their 
matchless rose windows were commenced, and to about this 
‘period one would assign the graceful series of gabled windows 
lighting the chapels which fringe the nave. The original lady 
chapel was removed in 1302 and replaced by the present 
unusually elongated one, and during this and the succeeding 
century great alterations took place in the fenestration of the 
upper parts of the church to meet the ever-growing passion for 
stained glass. Other fifteenth-century additions are the gable of 
the north transept front and the north and south portals, portions 
of the noble central tower, the upper storey of the north-west or 
St. Romain’s Tower, which is mainly coeval with the nave, and 
the graceful stone staircase in the north transept. In 1485 the 
foundations of the south-west, or Butter Tower, were laid, and 
‘the work completed in 1507, while the incrustation of the 
western facade with Flamboyant work, during which the side 
-doorways already alluded to providentially escaped, dates from 
between 1509 and 1530. 

That extraordinary wooden spire of Early Renaissance charac- 
ter with which the Cardinal Archbishop d’Amboise IT. endowed 
the central tower was also an addition of the early part of the 
‘sixteenth century. It figures in Turner’s “ Picturesque Tour of 
the Seine,” but the best idea of it may be gained from the 
accompanying illustration of the drawing by Cotman in- 
Dawson-Turner’s “ Normandy.” In 1822 this spire was struck 
‘by lightning and burnt, but was succeeded by the present 
ponderous structure of open cast-iron work from the designs 
of one M. Alavoine, who died in 1834, having been, it is stated, 
at work upon it ever since 1823. In the interim, a view of the 
-cathedral showing the south transept with its graceful flanking 
First Pointed towers, which rise above the aisles, and richly 
sculptured Portail de la Calende, was taken by Charles Wild 
for his series of French cathedrals. Of this drawing, in which 
the central tower, bereft of its spire, has a truly noble appear- 
-ance, I am able to present a copy. 

It is impossible in this place to do more than glance 
at the several portions of so bewilderingly interesting a 
cathedral as Rouen. In its varying phases of Early Gothic 
we may read the habits and motives, and almost discern 
the thoughts of its promoters at certain periods; and 
-even in the successive alterations and additions one cannot 
fail to observe the different types of beauty which have 
formed the prevailing standard of various eras. Parti- 
cularly instructive is the variety observable in the internal 
elevations of choir, transepts and nave. In the first, the 
‘earliest and least refined portion of the work—and which, 
with chapels only occupying its alternate bays, may be said 
to take up ground intermediate between Sens and Auxerre 
with their solitary chapels, and the other great northern 
French churches with groups around their apsidal ends— 
we find boldly moulded arches carried on those very tall 
-cylindrical columns with elongated capitals of conventional 
foliage which reproduced themselves through all the ages of 
Pointed on the Continent, but which were seldom if ever 
‘employed by English builders after the Transitional epoch. 
These lofty bays in the choir at Rouen are carried round 
‘the apse in a grand sweep, and support a low triforium 
stage of ‘simple lancets and a clerestory whose original 
fenestration, such as may still be seen in the transepts, 
‘has been altered to work of a more advanced character. 
In the transepts the arcades opening into the aisles 
‘are commensurate in height with those in the choir, but 


* MCC. Eodem anno IV idus Aprilis, in nocte paschze, combusta 
‘est tota ecclesia Rotomagensis cum omnibus campanis, libris et 
ornamentis .ecclesiz, et maxima pars civitatis et multze ecclesize,— 
Chron. Rotomage, apud Labbeum. 
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have slender. shafts attached to the piers supporting the 
groining ribs, and are therefore invested with a character of 
much greater elegance. The upper stages range with, and are 
similar to, those of the choir, but here we may study the 
original fenestration of the clerestory, which is composed of 
coupled lancets, rather wide, and in some of which tracery of a 
Flamboyant character has been inserted. In the nave, that four- 
fold division in height with which we are familiar at Soissons, 


| Noyon and Laon occurs, with this difference, that the second 


stage, instead of opening into a spacious tribune or triforium 

as in the examples just quoted, is visible from the aisles, 
Such an arrangement constitutes one of the most striking 
features in the nave of the Collegiate Church at Eu, between 
Dieppe and Tréport; but there the effect is rather one of 
fragility, owing to the employment of tripled attached shafts to 
carry the pier arches, whereas at Rouen the columns are com- 
pounded of a number of clustered shafts which, with their 
delicately foliaged capitals, recall those of Wells in all but 
height. 

In giving his nave this quasi-triforium one would be led to» 
imagine that the Norman-Gcthic architect adopted it either’ 
from a feeling of dissatisfaction with the somewhat attenuated 
piers of the choir, or from a dread of that monotony which an 
unbroken series of eleven such bays would be likely to pro- 
duce, or from a desire to make the vaulting of his aisles range 
with that of the choir and transepts. 

In any case we must regard this arrangement as one of 
those instances common in Medizval architecture of seizing 
upon a difficulty as the best opportunity of achieving a 
success. 

The vaulting of these aisles of the nave at Rouen is not 
only extremely beautiful, but instructive and valuable in the. 
highest degree. The groining ribs spring from small shafts 
which rest on the string-course above the pier arches, these 
shafts corresponding to those of the soz-disant triforium which, 
I should have observed, are not sub-arcuated as at Paris, Laon 
and Noyon, but correspond in everything except height to the 
bays below. But perhaps the most striking feature in the nave — 
aisles at Rouen is the group of five slender shafts detached 
some distance from each other, resting upon the abacus of each 
pier, and serving to relieve the bare spandrel of the arch in a_ 
manner which, viewed from the western extremity of either 
aisle, is most fascinating. The arrangement of these groups of 
shafts recalls those graceful tourelles at the angles of the towers 
at Laon and their copies at Bamberg and Naumburg. 

In the first seven bays of the nave the third storey, a series 
of low arcades, is Early Pointed like those in the transeptal 
and eastern limbs, but in the remaining four a flamboyantising 
hand has been at work. Throughout the clerestory the original 
lancet arrangement has disappeared and given place to 
windows of four lights with tracery, which titubates between 
geometrical and curvilinear. 


(To be continued.) 


THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 


” bee Select Committee of the House of Lords appointed to” 

inquire into the administration of the Chantrey Bequest 
held its first public sitting on Monday. The Earl of Crewe 
presided, and the other members of the committee present 
were the Earl of Lytton, the Earl of Carlisle, Lord Ribbles- ~ 
dale, Lord Newton, Lord Windsor and Lord Killanin. The 
following report of the proceedings is from the Morning 
Post :— 

Mr. F. A. Eaton, secretary to the Royal Academy, stated 
that he took his present office in 1873, before the time at which 
the Chantrey Bequest came into operation, and was therefore 
perfectly familiar with all the transactions which had taken place 
under the bequest. Sir Francis Chantrey during his lifetime 
had said he intended by his will to remedy what he considered 
an unfortunate state of things, namely, that works of art of a 
meritorious character frequently passed through different 
public exhibitions without finding a purchaser. He carried out 
this intention by leaving the whole of his property after the 
death or second marriage of his wife, subject to certain 
annuities, for the encouragement of British fine art in painting 
and sculpture. This encouragement was to be afforded by 
purchase out of interest from the residue of the estate of works 
of high art in painting or sculpture executed, or thereafter to 
be executed, by an artist of any nation, provided it should have 
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“been executed within the shores of Great Britain. It had been 
stated that Sir Francis Chantrey intended the works purchased 
to be of ideal aim, which by reason of their subject or size 
might not always have found purchasers. 

The Chairman: Do you think there is anything in the will 
that admits of any such interpretation ?—Witness: No.  Pre- 


ference is to be given to works of the highest merit, and prices 


' charges on his estate. 


‘are to be liberal. 


The President and Council of the Academy 
are to have regard to the intrinsic merit of a work of art, and 
‘are not to be influenced by sympathy for an artist or his family. 

The interest on the fund is allowed to accumulate fora 
term not exceeding five years?—Yes. No commission is to be 
given. The Council of the Royal Academy has full control of 
the money to be laid out in purchases, the selection being by 


the majority of members for the time being, the President 


‘having a vote as a member and a casting vote as President. 
The names of the members voting for or against a purchase 
have to be open to inspection to members of the Royal 
Academy and the five bequest trustees. Sir Francis Chantrey 
further stated in his will that it was the wish and intention that 
works of art purchased under the will should be collected for 
purpose of forming and establishing a public national collec- 
tion of British works executed within the shores of Great 
Britain, in the confident expectation that whenever the collec- 
tion should become or be considered of sufficient importance 
the Government or the country would provide a proper and 
suitable building as the property of the nation, and free of all 
For twenty years a place of temporary 
deposit and security was found by lending the works to South 
Kensington Museum and provincial art galleries. In 1897, 


thanks to the munificence of Sir Henry Tate in building a 


gallery at Millbank, the Government were able to respond 
favourably to a request of the trustees, with the result that 


- eighty-five works of art and sculpture were handed over to the 
- Government, who accepted them on behalf of the nation, and 


_ will did not come into effect until 1875. 


also all other works to be purchased in the future. Sir 
Francis Chantrey died in 1841, but these provisions of his 
The total amount of 
capital, after payment of legacy duty and other expenses, 


- amounted to 105,600/, invested in Three per Cent. Consols, 


now reduced to 24 percent. In the earlier years the trustees 
‘were able to hand over annually to the president and treasurer 
for the purchase of works about 2,500/. But now by the reduc- 
tion of the rate of interest and the increase of income tax it 
‘had been reduced to a little over 2,100/. annually. The first 
purchase made by the trust was a large picture by Hilton, who 
had been along time dead. That purchase took place in 1877. 
Subsequently a strong feeling was unofficially expressed by a 
majority of the members of the Academy that that picture 
should not have been bought—that the trust should not buy the 
works of deceased artists, because that would not be carrying 
out the intention of Sir Francis Chantrey, which was thought to 
‘be to benefit living artists. The clause in the will which 
referred to the purchase of works executed within the shores of 
Great Britain made it rather difficult to acquire work of de- 
-ceased artists, because of the difficulty of ascertaining that the 
works had been so executed. 

Lord Lytton: Is the will read over at meetings of the 
Council ?—Always before purchases. The different members 
of the Council, he went on to say, handed in the names, with 
particulars, of the pictures they proposed to purchase, A 
‘list was then made out and put in the office, and a communica- 
tion sent to every member of the Council that on that day 
week a special meeting would be held for the purpose of pur- 
chasing works under the Chantrey Bequest, and that the list 
might be seen at the office. At the special meeting the terms 
of the will were first read, together with the title of the picture, 
the names of the proposer and seconder, price, &c. Pre- 
‘liminary voting on slips of paper then took place as to which 
of the works should be considered. Having obtained a 


' majority of the Council as to which of those works it wished to 


vote for that picture was then put to the vote, witness 
‘taking down the names of those voting for and against. When 


one had been dealt with the question was put, Do you wish to 


buy more? If the majority said “ Yes” the proceeding was re- 
peated. If they said “ No” the meeting ceased. If a member 
of the Council wished to suggest a purchase he brought it 


‘before. the fortnightly meeting, and if it were seconded a 


special meeting would be summoned to deal with it. 
By Lord Windsor : A friendly lawsuit had led the Council 


“to believe that they were limited in their purchase of sculpture 


‘ 


> 


to complete works in bronze or marble, and, further, that a 
picture could not be purchased unless absolutely finished. 
‘Pictures had been bought from other than the Academy Exhi- 
bition—from the Grosvenor Gallery and the New Gallery, for 
mstance. It was possible to allow the trust money to accu- 
mulate for five years, but as a matter of fact not more than 
one year had been passed over without a purchase, and that 


had happened three times—in 1878, 1893 and 1899. Pictures 


It was not 
No 


were [bought from exhibitions, not from studios. 
the practice to visit studios for purposes of the trust. 
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record was kept of the pictures proposed for purchase but not 
purchased. There was no bargaining in the purchases. 

Sir Edward J. Poynter, president of the Royal Academy, 
who was next called, said that it might be held that they would 
be encouraging art by buying masterpieces for exhibition or by 


buying works of less actual merit by young meritorious sculp- 


tors and painters. The Council at the outset, he believed, had 
an idea that they were doing well by purchasing from young 
artists works not of the highest standard. 

The Chairman: But you think that view has been modified 
since ?—I think it has. Norule has been laid down, but the 
tendency has been for the Council to buy the best pictures 
then can get. 

You feel it would be running counter to the intention of 
the will to buy works of the British School of the eighteenth 
century ?>—I feel confident of it. I think the intention of Sir 
Francis Chantrey was to establish a gallery of modern art. I 
am not sure that a work in black and white has ever been 
purchased under the bequest, but we have bought water- 
colours. 

By the Earl of Carlisle: If the question were between 
buying a picture by a new man and one by an artist who 
had made his reputation, the choice would be with the new 
man. 

By the Earl of Lytton: He believed that the desire of Sir 
Francis Chantrey was to see that a collection of works of the 
highest art should be secured, and that was the desire of the 
Council of the Academy. He did not suppose that Sir Francis 
Chantrey had had the idea of making Great Britain a general 
centre of art by encouraging foreign artists to come and live 
here. 

Lord Lytton : Do you know if any attempt has been made 
from time to time to review the whole field and draw up a list 
of artists who ought to be represented in this collection ?—I do 
not know of any such suggestion. 

Is there no definite policy ; is it entirely dependent on the 
opinion of the Council from year to year ?—Of the Council for 
the time being—within the limits of the will, of course. 

The Chairman : Has it ever been contemplated or thought 
desirable that there should be a power of exchanging or selling? 
—I do not think there is any such power, but I think it might 
be desirable. All collectors when they make collections weed 
out their earlier purchases. 

Lord Killanin: Do you consider that the collection now is 
representative of the best as to painters in this country in the 
last twenty-five years ?—I think it is not wholly representative, 
because there are some names which are missing. But I think it 
is a most admirable exposition of British art and I think it does 
great credit to British artists. 

Questioned by the Chairman as to the procedure followed 
in making purchases, witness said the Council waited until the 
Academy exhibition was opened. They had never gone to 
studios. If they did it would frequently lead to great disap- 
pointment on the part of the artist. After the opening of the 
Academy the members of the Council, as men interested in 
art, visited the other exhibitions. There was not always a dis- 
position to spend a year’s money in that year. Sometimes the 
Council liked to let the money stand over. A discussion took 
place years ago between Sir Frederic Leighton and Mr. Wells 
with regard to the method of purchase, the views of the two 
artists being contained in letters which had been printed. 
Witness thought there would be no objection to the committee 
seeing those letters, but he did not think they should be pub- 
lished. The difference of opinion was as to the purchase of 
pictures from other than artists. The point was as to the 
purchase of a picture from a man who had bought it on com- 
mission, but eventually the picture was purchased from the 
owner. 

How do you account for the absence from the collection of 
the works of certain very distinguished artists?—It is always 
a matter of opinion as to whether they are distinguished or 
not. It may be that in the opinion of the Council they are not. 

Still, I think you would admit that you do not consider the 
collection absolutely and thoroughly representative of British 
art, say, since 1870, which would imply that certain artists 
were missing ?—In my opinion there are some artists whose 
works I would like to see. 

Assuming that is generally agreed, how would you account 
for that having happened? Do you consider the fact that you 
have to wait for the opening of the Academy and other exhi- 
bitions goes against you in that respect ?—It is against us that 
we cannot buy a picture until it is finished. Consequently 
many pictures that have been proposed have been sold. I 
think that accounts for most of the gaps. 

Do you ascribe the gaps in your collection to the fact that 
you cannot allow commission ?—Not altogether ; there is the 
question of taste, which has an effect. 

So far as it is not a matter of pure taste, you would say 
that a powerful bar to your obtaining what you would like to 
have is that so many pictures are painted on commission ?— 
Yes. We hardly ever get a portrait for that reason. There 
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_ popular in the market. 
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is no reason why a portrait by Millais which comes into the 
market should not be bought by us, though we should have to 
purchase from some one other than the artist. 

By Lord Lytton: He thought it would be a useful thing if 
they could buy pictures in the sale-room. 

In further examination Sir Edward Poynter stated that 
Chantrey was a member of the Academy and a member of the 
Council, and therefore knew the constitution of the body in 
whose care he was placing the bequest. He did not think the 
policy of the Council had ever been to buy a number of pic- 
tures at a low price rather than one at a big price ; it depended 
on the pictures. When the Council had purchased at a low 
price it was because the picture had struck the Council and 
because the artist was not in a position.to command a high 
price. The question of employing an agent for the purchase 
of pictures under the bequest had never been considered. 

The Chairman intimated that strong criticisms had been 
made against the Council, and that if anything of the like kind 
was said by witnesses in the course of the inquiry it would be 
open to Sir Edward Poynter to reappear to answer it. 

In further examination the witness said it was open to any 
member of the Council to propose the purchase of any picture, 
and the Council would consider the suggestion. With refer- 
ence to pictures exhibited in the Scottish Academy, any 
Scottish member could tell them about a desirable purchase, 
but the difficulty was to get ten men to go to Scotland to look 
at it. In conclusion the witness was asked by the Chairman 
whether he wished to repudiate any allegations which had 
been made against the Academy, and in reply Sir E. Poynter 
said it all came to be a matter of taste. It was quite conceiv- 
able that the Council might consider that a man who was 
believed to be a very great artist by the public was really not 
a very great artist at all. But there was one allegation he 
should like to answer. He protested against the assumption 
that the Council had been actuated by corrupt motives in any 
picture they had bought, and also the suggestion that the 
Academy had particularly favoured their own pictures. 

The committee adjourned. 

The Select Committee met again on Tuesday. 

Sir E, J. Poynter, president of the Royal Academy, 
according to the Zzmes, was further examined, and with 
reference to the suggestion that the selection of works of art 
for purchase might be entrusted to one man and not to the 
Council of the Academy, said he thought the plan open to 
many objections, A body of men was much less open to 
outside influences than one individual would be. There was a 
risk that one man might be subjected to pressure from his 
own colleagues or from friends outside, or from the Press, 
which would be very disastrous. In these respects the dis- 
advantages outweighed the advantages, 

By Lord Lytton: The Council did not pay formal visits to 
exhibitions other than the Academy with a view to selecting 
pictures. 

Sir William Richmond, R.A., was asked by the Chairman 
what interpretation he placed on the terms of the bequest, and 
in reply he said he thought the broad intention of Chantrey 
was that pictures should be purchased by the Royal Academy 
such as were not particularly likely to be purchased by the 
ordinary individual—that was to say, he thought Chantrey had 
in his mind that there were a great many very clever fellows 
who were doing rather unsaleable work or work which was not 
He thought that Chantrey had in his 
mind that it was the unmarketable but admirable pictures 
which ought to be the object of purchase. Therefore he should 


. say Chantrey had in his mind rather what might be termed, 


and what would be termed by a,certain set of critics, academic 
pictures dealing either with historical or imaginative subjects 
rather than with domestic themes. The same applied to 
sculpture. He did not think he had much in his mind the 
purchase of works by artists no longer living. As he read the 
will, Chantrey was anxious to encourage the higher branches 
of imaginative art. 

The Chairman: You do not think the object was merely to 
bring together, as part of a national collection, works of all 
kinds of first-rate merit ?—I think the first idea was that works 
of living artists should be purchased, drawing that conclusion 
from the use in the will of the word “ encouragement.” 

The witness went on to say that we were living in a time 
when, if he might be allowed to say so, there was a set of 
critics, who should be nameless, who were endeavouring at all 
costs to promote French influence in this country as against 
English influence. That was a very important question. If 
Chantrey were here he was sure he would be at variance with 
that unpatriotic sentiment. Nobody would deptecate it more 
than he did if the administration of the trust were taken out of 


_ the hands of the Academy and should fall into the hands of the 


critics. 

The Chairman: Do you consider that the intention has in 
the main been carried out ?—May I preface what I have to say 
by remarking that I believe in the absolute honesty and 
integrity of my colleagues? I think the trust might be better 
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managed than it is. I think it would be wise if the Council 
appointed a sub-committee of three, with the President. This 
sub-committee should be bound to visit not only the more 
important but also the less important collections, and report to” 
the Council what they had seen. The Council should then — 
visit the collections separately and report whether or not they — 
came to the same conclusion as the sub-committee. Then the 
Council should report to a general assembly of the whole body 
of artists, Academicians and Associates, and any member of — 
the whole body should be able to take exception to or argue in — 
the Council about a proposed purchase. In that way he 
thought a broad view would be taken with regard to every 
purchase. He also thought it desirable that the Council) 
should upon occasion buy at sales. 
Asked by Lord Carlisle whether his scheme would not 
make the procedure more cumbrous than it was, Sir W. 
Richmond replied that it would satisfy public opinion if a large 
body of painters was supporting the Council.. He had no 
objection to foreign painters as such. As to whether it would — 
be possible to purchase at sales if the whole body had first to 
vote on the question, he did not see why the work should not 
be done in three or four days. ee 
By Lord Lytton: It should be the function of the trust to 
forestall public opinion in recognising distinguished merit. = 
Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., expressed agreement with Sir 
E, Poynter’s view of Chantrey’s intention, namely, that all 
pictures should be bought from the artist, and emphatically 
differed from Sir W. Richmond as to purchasing at public 
auctions. He thought the intentions of the testator had been © 
well carried out in the purchases hitherto made, considering all 


‘ 
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was himself sent as a delegate from the trustees to a certain 
artist, but the artist would not sell to the Chantrey Trust. He ~ 
was against the scheme of appointing a sub-committee of — 
three. He could not remember. any case in which a desirable _ 
picture was not secured through any error on the part of the — 
Council. 4 

By Lord Carlisle: In his opinion the collection of a gallery 
of acknowledged masters was not an authorised object. The ~ 
collection should be temporary in the strict sense, and should 
represent the art of the moment. He could not believe that 
one of the objects of Chantrey was the encouragement of 
foreign painters to come and settle in this country in order that 
British art might be improved, Chantrey had all-British art 
in view. He wanted the collection to be as British as it could 
be. He would not even accept works by British artists painted 
abroad, and consequently he put the provision in his will that 
the pictures purchased should be executed within the shores of ~~ 
Great Britain. — 

By Lord Carlisle: He should be pleased if the Council — 
bought a picture of his for the collection. Referring to the 
difficulty of procuring pictures not already commissioned, and 
asked if it would not be possible for a delegate of the Council 
to find out if there was a picture in a certain studio which had 
not yet been ordered, the witness said that was frequently 
done. ite 

By Lord Newton: As a matter of fact the Council had not © 
bought a picture of his. — 

In reply to Lord Windsor, the witness agreed that the sale- 
able properties of a picture were not the only test of merit. 

In reply to the Chairman, the witness said that they had 
taken more than one counsel’s opinion on their plan of pro- — 
cedure. By the terms of the bequest, when a young sculptor 
did some fine work and had not money to execute it in the — 
marble, they were unable to buy it. PA ie 

By Lord Lytton : The discussion of the merits took place — 
in the exhibition itself. The Council visited other exhibitions 
and were specially recommended to do so. In few cases had 
pictures in other exhibitions been found worthy of purchase, 

The Chairman: Do you think the fact of the majority’s 
choosing would tend to the purchase of the average picture 
rather than of the exceptional picture?—The exceptional pic- 
ture may have one drawback—that it shall be such a striking na 
thing that everybody does not comprehend it at once. Thatis. — 
sometimes against it. Perhaps it was desirable to have some 
of those pictures in the National Gallery, and the fact that the 
majority controlled the purchase might sometimes make it 
difficult to get them. ee 

Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., was of opinion that Chantrey 
intended a direct benefit to the producer of the picture 
bought by the trustees. He believed that to go into the 
market and buy would involve so many difficulties that he 
could not conceive it possible that they should do it. The 
Council varied, and every successive dynasty had the right of — 
deciding for itself He had known a Council who declined 
to buy any picture, and the two years’ income had been ~ 
passed on to a Council who had no such strong feelings as to 
their duty, and a picture was not bought which, in his opinion, 
would have been one of the most interesting purchases that 
had ever been made. The witness added that he earnestly — 
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| believed the Chantrey Fund collection was the best collection 
| of modern art of its size that existed, and the best that could be 
got together on the ‘conditions under which they worked. A 
sub-committee, unless it had final powers of purchase, would 
dono more than was done in practice now. 

By Lord Lytton: By purchase at sales they would benefit 
the middleman rather than the artist. 

By Lord Windsor: The visitation of Scottish exhibitions 
would be difficult to organise, and if Scotland was visited, why 
not Ireland and Wales, or artists’ studios ? 

_ Mr. Thomas Brock, R.A., considered the Chantrey collec- 
tion as regarded sculpture to be on the whole satisfactory.. A 
circular letter might now and again be sent out asking members 

_ of other academies to keep the Council informed as to the 
' merits of certain works in sculpture ; but he could not conceive 
_ agents being instructed to buy in the open market. 
‘Mr. Val Prinsep, R.A., said the Royal Academy repre- 
sented all schools. The Council varied considerably, and the 
result was that the pictures purchased | for the Chantrey collec- 
_ tion were varied in a manner essential to the encouragement of 
the art in this country. Works were purchased sometimes 
_ which he would not have purchased himself. He bowed to 
the decision of his confréres because he thought one man’s 
‘opinion was of,no use whatever in art. There were regrettable 
_ omissions. Burne-Jones had been mentioned, but his best works 
were done on commission and had been bought beforehand. 
It would be impossible to buy an Alma-Tadema ; his works 
__were bought in advance. 
| By Lord Lytton: The purchase of an example of Burne- 
_ Jones, Rossetti or Whistler from a private individual might be 
| justified if it could be bought for a price which was thought 
_ reasonable and if it was painted, according to the bequest, in 
_ this country. 
: Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A., said the best work for the current 
year went to the Royal Academy. Personally he would be 
quite content if the Chantrey Trust made their purchases solely 
from the Royal Academy. 

_ Mr. J. S. Sargent, R.A., thought it would be an advantage 
for the Council to delegate the business of purchase for a few 
years to one or two of their number. The present collection, 
although of high average merit, was lacking in works of in- 
dividual interest which exhibited particular tendencies of 

culture. Such works were of more interest than those which 
had an average balance of quality. 

The committee adjourned. 


TESSERZ:. 


Chureh Restoration. 


“THE first desire in altering an old church should be to pre- 
serve all features of antiquity as far as may be practi- 

_ able; they are so many links in the chain of architectural 
history. Beginning with the wall surfaces, it will generally be 

_ found that they are covered with thick coats of whitewash. 
This should not be hacked off carelessly, but removed 

_ €autiously. Sometimes traces of wall decoration belonging to 
__ two or three periods may be discovered under successive coats 
_ 0f limewhite. Not unfrequently pictorial illustrations of scrip- 
tural subjects or legendary history are discovered, and often 

_ very beautiful foliated ornamentation remains upon the mould- 
_ ings, sunk members of the window-jambs, arches, &c. These 
Coloured fragments are of great value; they afford excellent 
hints, and should be religiously preserved. Again, all timbers 
-which have been painted or whitewashed should receive equal 
are ; powdering and diapering of great merit has often been 
found under these incrustations. The fine old oak roof over 
the modern plaster groining of the nave of the priory church of 
Christchurch is ornamented with red and white roses, leurs de 
_4is, signs of the zodiac and other emblems. Numerous rood- 
‘Screens in the churches of Suffolk show beautiful representa- 

_ tions of saints, and doubtless as many more which are now 
_ coated with modern paint would, if cleaned, disclose interesting 
painted remains. It is, therefore, of the first moment that the 
seemingly simple operation of cleaning the walls should not be 

_ €ntrusted to ruthless hands. Assuming then that this process 
as been duly gone through it will probably happen that traces 
a of earlier work may be discovered either “in situ ” or built up 
__ ithe walls close by as mere building material. This often 
_ happens ; frequently columns, bases, capitals, jambs of windows 
_ and arches are met with embedded in walls of later date. 
__ These remains ought never to be concealed again from view. 
_ They afford valuable data for verifying the early history of the 
_ church, and are not unfrequently the means of establishing the 
___ identity of the builders with the recorded names in records and 
_ Charters; especially when early Romanesque fragments are 
_ found they should be left untouched ; the mere absence of 
_ Carving, the peculiar tool-marks and mode of masonry being 


parochial churches mural monuments of great antiquity con-' 
taining the effigies of knights templars are numerous, but, 


alas! how many are mutilated, concealed, boxed over: with 


seats or made foot-stones. The'tohdition of these interesting 
monuments of valiant Christian’ soldiers is most lamentable 
and a reproach to the church’authorities ; but much may yet 
be done to save these valuable memorials wherever they are 
met with, Instead of the recumbent figures being removed 
they should be carefully preserved in their original position and 
no arrangement of seating on any account be allowed to 
obscure:'them. . Chancel arrangements should also be carefully 
sought for. Remains of altar-screens are rare, but sedilia, 
piscinz, eastern sepulchres, lychnoscopes, aumbries, vulne 


windows, stall seats and encaustic tiles are often found. These 
features should be duly preserved. 


The Modern Greek ‘‘Stichio.” 
The most popular “genius” in Greece—that one which, 


together with: the Nereids, has the greatest hold upon the 


imagination of children and old people is the Stichio. It is 
known.and dreaded in all the provinces, and no traveller, 
halting by night on his journey.under a peasant’s roof can fail 
to hear it talked of: The Stichio is a spectre, a wandering soul, 
a vague phantom, sometimes invisible, at others: assuming the 
most widely various forms,. Ancient mythological creations 
have become mingled in this,being under the same name and 
added to its attributes. . The characteristics of the Stichio are 
very numerous and various, but hes.especially to be regarded as 
the household “ genius.” ‘The Stichig js good or evil, inoffensive 
or harmful ; every dwelling hasits.inevitable Stichio, andas there 
is no possibility of getting rid of it, the great object is to render 
it as friendly and as favourable as possible. With this view, 
no one who builds a house would omit to slay a lamb over the 
foundations, letting the blood run into the earth so that the 
Stichio may drink it and be propitiated, This is an obligatory 
tribute, and if the ceremony, which is called by the ancient 
name of “ thysia” (sacrifice) were omitted, the dwelling would 
be for ever disturbed by a “ Kako,” or. bad Stichio. It is a 
natural result of this belief that ruins and deserted houses 
should be regarded with dread similar to that which in other 
countries is inspired by haunted houses, The Stichio only 
dwells in them, he is at home there, and.the Greeks express 
this idea by saying, “That.is a Stichiominous house.” They 
apply the same description to all places. frequented by the 
Stichios. According to M. Passon and M. Politis, certain trees 
and all springs and streams have their Stichios. These have 
encroached upon the attributes of the Naiads, the Oréads, the 
Napées and the Nymphs in general ; attributes which we shall 
find more justly attributed to the Nereids. When a tree is. 
Stichiominous it is dangerous to a man to sleep beneath its 
shade, and the woodcutters employed to cut it down will le 
down upon the ground and hide themselves, motionless and, 
holding their breath at the moment when it is about to fall, 
dreading lest the Stichio, at whose life a blow is aimed with each 
stroke of the axe, should avenge itself at the precise moment 
when it is dislodged to be lost in the infinite, Its existence is, 
in fact, like that of the Dryads, bound up with the fate of the 
tree which it inhabits, In Greece, as in the whole of the East, 
wells are the favourite abiding-place of spirits. This is a 
superstition so widely spread among the peasants that they say 
it isa wise precaution never to draw water without having 
saluted the Stichio. With regard to the Church, the Stichios play 
a part somewhat similar to that of the Devil, but they are not to be 
confounded with the latter. They havea more definite form, 
for-they are called “ metamorphosed devils.” They are seldom 
beneficent, nevertheless there are some who live in the interior 
of churches and light them up at night. The malicious Stichios 
place themselves outside to frighten the faithful and prevent 
them from entering. The dragon of Perseus and that of St. 
George, which are to be found in all Greek churches, are evil 
genii of this kind and the people say, when speaking of the 
victory of the saint, “He had struck down the Stichio.” M. 
Politis observes that the ancient demons appeared under the 
form of a serpent, and that this superstition led to a real 
respect for those reptiles. It is probable that so widespread.a 
belief arises from some perverted tradition relative to the 
symbolical character which was for so long attached to the 
serpent. Even now (all authors who are at all acquainted with 
Greece have noted the fact), a serpent found in a house Is 
always respected. Not only is it not killed ; but, just as the 
Stichio is propitiated, the reptile, whether it be venomous or 
not, will be given the name of household serpent—* spitiatico 
ohidi.” ; 
Barry’s First Painting. : 

Public exhibitions exercise an important influence upon the 
development of the arts, and the first held in Ireland was in 
1763. It contained Barry’s famous picture of the Baptism by 
St. Patrick of the King of Cashel, After that time they were 


_ valuable as evidences of date, and any scraping or meddling | held in Dublin with tolerable regularity for a period of about 
_ may utterly destroy these characteristic marks. Amongst our ' fourteen years. Ultimately 


ot 


a building was erected by the 
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artists aided by a grant from the Irish Parliament. In this 
they held their exhibitions and their-meetings. The first exhi- 
bition ‘occurred in London in 1760, so that Ireland cannot be 
considered far behind in recognising the importance of art. 
Barry’s picture was unfortunately consumed at the accidental 
burning of the old Parliament House in Dublin. This was a 
curious octagon building upon the ruins of which the new 
Parliament House, now the Bank of Ireland, was erected. 
What a pity that it should have been thus destroyed ; but it is 
at least satisfactory to think that the propriety of embellishing 
public edifices with national pictures was understood at that 
time in Ireland. The picture was founded on an old tradition 
relating to the first arrival of St. Patrick, the apostle of 
Ireland, at Cashel, where the fame of his preaching reached 
the ears of the sovereign, who, having satisfied himself in the 
truth of Christianity, professed himself a disciple ; hence he 
was admitted by St. Patrick to the sacrament of baptism. 
Water being providedjby his order, the king stepped before 
the priest, who, disengaging his hand from the crozier (which 
according to the manner of the times was armed at the lower 
extremity with a spear), in planting it to the ground accidentally 
struck the foot of the convert. St. Patrick, unconscious of 
what had happened, poured the water on the king’shead, The 
monarch neither changed his posture, nor suffered the pain 
from the wound for a moment to interrupt the ceremony ; the 
guards expressed their astonishment in gestures, and one of 
them appears prepared, with his lifted battleaxe, to revenge the 
injury by slaying the priest ; while he is restrained by another, 
who points to the unchanged aspect and demeanour of the 
sovereign ; the female attendants are shown as engaged, some 
kneeling in solemn admiration of the priest, and others 
alarmed and trembling at the effusion of the royal blood. 
The moment of baptism, rendered so critical and awful 
by the circumstance of the king’s foot being pierced 
with the spear, is that which Barry chose for the 
display of his art. The heroic patience of the king, the devo- 
tional abstraction of the saint and the mixed emotions of the 
spectators, formed a combined and comprehensive model of 
imitation, and conveyed a suitable idea of the genius of one 
who, self-instructed and at nineteen, conceived the execution of 
so grand a design. Barry’s picture attracted the greatest 
notice when it was exhibited, but as soon as he avowed himself 
the artist he was met by incredulous laughter. - For reply he 
burst into tears. At this early period there was a drawing 
school attached to the Royal Dublin Society, at which Barry 
studied for a time, but after a residence of little more than a 
year he left for London, and his connection with Ireland and 
Irish art ceased. He never revisited his native country. 
Barry’s ideas of art were in the highest degree exalted. 
Dr. Johnson said of him ‘whatever the hand may have 
done, the mind has certainly done its part.” When Barry 
arrived in London he found two of his countrymen enjoying a 
high reputation there. These were Barret and Butts. The 
latter died young and Barry thus speaks of him :—‘ But had 
he had the opportunity of making his late observations sooner, 
or had he lived to have digested them into a system which, as 
it was, he had nearly completed, it would have been almost a 
desperate undertaking to touch a landscape after him.” We 
see from this that notwithstanding the existence of ‘a native 
Parliament in College Green,” and a resident nobility in 
Dublin, the best Irish artists turned to London to seek a field for 
their talents. That art was not then very flourishing, we glean 
from the following extract of a letter by Edmund Burke, written 
in 1768 :—‘‘ Since I saw you I spent three months in Ireland. 
I saw nothing in the way of art there which promised much, 
Those who seemed most forward in Dublin when we were 
there are not at all advanced, and seem to have little 
ambition.” 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


[gee Saturday this Society visited Wakefield and spent 
some time in going through Messrs. Gibson & Russell’s 
fine Council offices for the West Riding County Council, 

The entrance-hall, with beautiful marble floor and walls and 
plaster domical ceiling, the well-designed corridors, the very 
notable Council chamber seating 120 members, and in fact all 
the principal rcoms, were found to be of great interest and 
worthy of more thorough study than time permitted. After- 
wards the fourteenth-century Chantry on the bridge was visited. 
Externally this must have been of wonderful richness and 
beauty ; unfortunately the stone has weathered so badly that 
little remains but a suggestion of the original effect, in the part 
which escaped the restorer’s hand early in the last century. 
Internally there is still some most interesting detail in a very 
rich canopy and niche, showing most delrcate workmanship. 
The roof is also of interest. 


_ €he Ratepayers of Invercargill, New Zealand, have re- 
solved to expend 20,000/. on the erection of a municipal 
theatre. 


%,, 
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Mrs. D. O. Hill, sculptor, wife of a formier secretary of the 
Royal Scottish Academy and a sister of Sir Noel and Mr. 
Waller Paton, died recently at Edinburgh. Mrs. Hill’s best- 
known work was the statue in bronze of Livingstone in Princes. 
Street Gardens, Edinburgh. She also executed a marble 
statue of Burns, as well as numerous busts which were ex- 
hibited in the Royal Scottish Academy. She was seventy-five - 
years of age. | 


A Memorial, signed by Sir Oliver Lodge, principal of the 
Birmingham University, and by representatives of the other 
educational institutions in the city, has been addressed to the 
Lord Mayor of Birmingham, suggesting the establishment of a 
natural history museum on a portion of the land in Edmund 
Street recently acquired by the Corporation. It is claimed 
that the value of a natural history museum to the University 
and other schools, including the Municipal Technical School 
and the Municipal School of Art, would be very great, and it 
would be specially helpful to industrial art, as the work of 
designers cannot be strong and original unless continual 
reference is made to natural forms. 


The Lord Mayor will attend at the Royal Exchange on 
Monday, at 12 30, to unveil a picture by Mr. George Harcourt 
of the granting of a charter for the foundation of the Bank of 
England. The picture is the gift of members of the Stock 
Exchange. hat 


Mercier’s Statue of Alfred de Musset is to be placed in 
front of the arcade of the Théatre Francais, where a news- 
paper kiosk now stands. This is the first experiment in 
imitation of the Italian practice of having statues at the angles 
of a Place, leaving the centre to be occupied by a large work 
in sculpture. 


The Cardmakers’ Company have made the following 
awards in the competition for designs for the backs of playing 
cards :—The H. D, Phillips prize of t1o/. 1cs. to Mr. G. 
Drummond, the second prize to Mr. H. W. Hardy, the third 
prize to Mr. M. Coteron, and the fourth prize to Mr. S_ 
Herbert, Cheltenham. The judges have highly commended 
designs by Mr. O. Smiles, Miss Hilda Heckle, Miss J. Wood, | 
Mr. D. O Moore, and two other designs sent by Mr. Hardy 
and Mr. Herbert. 


M. Oudin, architect, has obtained one of the five depart- 
mental bourses of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in respect of the 
designs exhibited by him in the Salon. 


The Bridges Committee of the London County Council 
will inquire whether the cast-iron standards recently removed 
from Waterloo Bridge are still fit to be used for electric-lighting | 
purposes. Sixteen out of the eighteen were perfectly sound 
and the other two can easily be repaired. The standards were 
placed on the bridge at the time of its opening in 1817, = 


The Tercentenary Celebrations of Ripon Cathedral,. 
which was constituted a collegiate church in 1604, were com- 
menced last Thursday. The present cathedral fabric dates. 
from 1331. 


The Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund appeal 
for additional subscriptions or special donations to, assist them 
in completing the excavations at Gezer. A sum of about 
1,000/. is required. The firman permitting the: excavations , 
was drawn up in terms that meant the cessation of the work 
on June 14 of this year, but the Sultan has agreed to a year’s 
extension of the permission. The principal discovery has been | 
that of a cuneiform tablet bearing the date of the:year B.C..649, 
which was found ina stratum contemporary with the Hebrew’ 
monarchy. Mr. Stewart Macalister is pushing his investiga-: 
tions into the dates of the various strata, but five-sixths of the 
Gezer mound remains to be examined. 


The International Society of Sculptors, Painters and 
Gravers proposes to hold a memotial exhibition of the works’ 
of its late president, Mr. James McNeill Whistler, in the New 
Gallery, Regent Street, during February and March 1905. A 
great number of prominent collectors, both at home and 
abroad, have already promised support by contributing works. 


‘Washington, or, as it has sometimes been called, the city, 
of magnificent distances, was laid out by Major Pierre Charles | 
L’Enfant. He was buried on a farm near Hyattsville. It has. 
been arranged by order of Congress that his remains will be | 
removed to Washington, and a suitable monument erected to: 
his memory. 


The Foundation-stone of the South-East London | 
Synagegue was laid on Wednesday last. The plans have | 
been prepared by Mr. Delissa Joseph. i\) 0660 AR ii 

The Colonnade which formerly stood in front of Burlington » 
House, Piccadilly, before its transformation into the Royal 
Academy and offices for various societies, still continues to lie 
in Battersea Park. The First Commissioner of Works is now 
considering where it should be re-erected. % 
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Architect and 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
’ connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject x special study, and will be glad to answer 

in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 


dificult Act. 


our readers. 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 


and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 


may be interested. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 


necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 


No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 


Publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 


Correspondents are requested to make thetr communications 


as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 


spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 


communications. 


_—— = — 


TENDERS, ETC. 


4,* As creat disappointment ts Srequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., tt is par- 


_ tcularly requested that information of this description be 
_ forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursda LYS. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
| ROUMANIA.—Aug. 25.—The Roumanian Minister of Public 


Worship and Education invites designs for the construction of 


a cathedral at Galatz. Prizes of 160/ , 1202. and 60/. are offered 
for the three best designs. Particulars will be supplied on 
application to the “ Ministére des Cultes et de I’Instruction 
_ Publique,” Bucharest. 
__ Wates —July 30.—Designs are invited for a public library 
_ to be erected in the borough of Aberystwyth at a cost not 
_ txceeding £3,009. Premiums of 430 and £15 respectively are 
Offered. Mr. A. J. Hughes, town clerk, Aberystwyth. 
..__ WHITEHAVEN.—Aug. 15.—The Corporation invite com- 
| Pelitive designs for public library buildings, the cost not to 
| €xceed 4,000/, The author of the design placed first will be 
_ employed as architect for the library. Second and third pre- 
| Bums of 30/. and 20/. respectively are offered. Mr. Thomas 
_ Brown, town clerk, Town Hall, Whitehaven. 
| SWIMBLEDON.—July 25.—The Wimbledon Urban District 
| Council invite schemes, with estimates, for the carrying-out of 
_ the proposed extensions to the present refuse destructors at 
| ne electricity works in Durnsford Road, Wimbledon. Mr. 


oth clerk, Council Offices, 


Contract Reporter. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALTRINCHAM.—July 20.—For addition of a swimming bath 
and the extension of the baths recently erected in Stamford 
New Road, Altrincham. Chairman of the Baths Committee, 
at the Town Hall, 

_ ASKE.—July 22.—For building a bridge over Aske Beck, 
Richmond, Yorks. Mr. J. Hodgson, district surveyor, North 
Cowton, Darlington. 

_BARMING HEATH.—Aug. 9.—For the erection of two 
blocks of buildings at the Kent county lunatic asylum at 
Barming Heath. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. 
Margaret Street, Canterbury. 

BARNSLEY.—July 18.—For the erection of a new police 
station at Darfield. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, county architect, 
Wakefield. 

BATH.—July 19,—For the reconstruction of three blocks of 
latrines at the East Twerton Council schools, Bath. Mr. 
William F, Bird, architect, Midsomer Norton. 


BELFAST.—For the erection and completion of three 
terrace houses. Messrs. Shannon, White & Co., 86 and 88 
Shankill Road, Belfast. 

BIRKDALE.—Aug. 2.—For ‘the erection of a public library 
in Weld Road, Birkdale. Mr. George Brown, architect, 
1 Dover Road, Birkdale. 


BIRKENHEAD.—July 23.—For the erection of 16 tenement 
dwellings in Getley Street and Egerton Street. Mr. Charles 
Brownridge, borough engineer and surveyor. 


Box, MINETY, and CHURSTON.— July 19.—For the erection 
of footbridges. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, 
London. 

BRADFORD.—July 18.—For alteration and reconstruction of 
premises in Great Horton Road. Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, city 
architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery Street. 


BRIDGEND.—July 16.—For the proposed reconstruction of 
market buildings, Bridgend, Glamorgan. Messrs. Henry 
Martin & Son, architects, 26 Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


BRISTOL.—July 19 —For the erection of a public con- 
venience at Park Row, Bristol. Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, city 
engineer, 63 Queen Square, Bristol. 


CALVERLEY (LEEDS) —July 23.—For the erection at Cal- 
verley station of workshop, offices and house. The Chairman 
of the Anti-Vibration Incandescent Lighting Company, Ltd., 
Prudential Buildings, Leeds. 

CANTERBURY.—July 28.—For the erection and completion 
of a mortuary and post-mortem room. Mr. W. J. Jennings, 
4 St. Margaret Street, Canterbury. 

CARLISLE.—July 19.—For the erection of twelve dwelling- 
houses in Margery Street. Messrs. Johnstone Bros., architects 
and surveyors, 39 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

CARMARTHEN.—July 19,—For the erection of new refresh- 
ment rooms and an office at Carmarthen Town station. Mr. 
G, K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, London. 


CHELMSFORD.—July 21.—For carrying-out certain im- 
provements at the shire hall and the erection of a police 
station, &c ,in New Street, Chelmsford. Mr. F. H. Whitmore, 
architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford, 

CHELTENHAM.—July 16,—For the erection of new science 
and art buildings. Mr. H. W. Chatters, 17 Regent Street, 
Cheltenham, 

. CORNWALL.—July 19.—For the erection of a new goods 
shed, engine-shed and other works at Newquay, Cornwall. 
Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, London. 

DEVON.— July 19.—For the erection of a house at Oaklands, 
Chudleigh. Mr. Saml. Segar, architect, 24 and 26 Union 
Street, Newton Abbot. 
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DUDLEY.—July 23.—For the erection of additional engine- 
house, boiler-house and pump-room. Mr. H. Ashton Hill, 
engineer. 


DURHAM.—July 20.—For the erection of seven cottages in 
Albert Road, Consett. Mr. Charles E. Oliver, architect, 
General Offices, Consett. 


DUNDEE—July 18.—For mason and _joiner’s work at | 


Dundee gasworks. Mr. Alex. Yuill, engineer and manager, 
’ fe} 


Gasworks, Dundee. 


EssEX.—July 19 —For improvements and repairs at the 
old Board school, Wivenhoe. Mr. T. Ashworth, clerk to the 


Lexden and Winstree advisory committee, 57 North Hill, 
Colchester. 


FERRYHILL.—For the erection of a house and shop at 
Ferryhill village, Mr. Thos. W. T. Richardson, architect. 


GRIMSBY.—July 15.—For alterations to be done at the 
Municipal college, Eleanor Street. Mr. H. C, Scaping, archi- 
tect, Court Chambers, Grimsby. 


HADDENHAM,—July 18 —For taking-down and rebuilding 
the south wall of Haddenham girls’ school. Mr. R. S. W. 
Perkins, county surveyor, Ely. 

HALIFAX.—July 16.—For the erection of shop and show- 
rooms at the junction of King Cross Street and West Parade, 
Halifax. Messrs. Chas. F. L. Horsfall & Son, architects, &c, 
Lord Street Chambers. 


HASTINGS.—July 25.—For the erection of a fire brigade 
station at Seaside Road, West Marina. Mr. P. H. Palmer, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 


HaveEs.—July 19.—For the erection of a goods shed and 
stable at Hayes station. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Padding- 
ton Station. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—July 19.—For the erection of jam works 
in the beast market, Huddersfield. Mr. Ben Stocks, architect, 
St. Peter’s Street, Huddersfield. 


HvuLL.—July 28.—For the erection of the law courts 
portion of the town hall extension and law courts. Mraec. 
Russell and Mr. T. Edwin Cooper, 11 Gray’s Inn Square, 
London, W.C. 

IRELAND.—July 19—For the erection of new technical 
school on The Mall, Wicklow. The Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Wicklow. 


IRELAND.—July 30.—For the erection of the new college of 
St. Eunan, Letterkenny. Mr. Thos. F. M‘Namara, architect, 
50 Dawson Street, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—For the erection of a new operation theatre at 
the north infirmary. Mr. Arthur Hill, architect, 22 George’s- 
Street, Cork. 

KEIGHLEY.—July 19-—For the erection of stables at the 
cemetery, for the Corporation. Mr. W. H. Hopkinson, 
borough engineer. 

KENT.—July 27—For ‘the erection of ten cottages in 
Chatsworth Road, Gillingham, Kent. Mr. Ernest J. Hammond, 
architect and surveyor, 21 Balmoral Road, Gillingham. 

LAMBETH.—July 19.—For alterations at the infirmary in 
Brook Street. Mr. S. 8. J. Smith, architect, 14 York Buildings,. 
Adelphi, W.C. 

LONDON —July 18.—For the erection of a shop at corner 
of Brookwood Parade, Wandsworth. Mr. I. M. Jones, archi-. 
tect, 18 Adam Street, Strand. 

LONDON.—July 19.—For the erection of an underground: 
convenience in Fleet Street. The Engineer, Public Health. 
Department, Guildhall. 

LONDON.—July 20.—For carrying-out fire-resisting and 
other works to the ten temporary wards and the chapel at the: 
North-Western hospital, Lawn Road, Hampstead, N.W. Mr, 
W. T. Hatch, engineer. 

LONDON.—July 22.—For the erection of a new sorting 
office at Lower Edmonton, N. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of 
Works, &c , Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

MANCHESTER.—July 18 —For repairs and painters’ work at’ 
New Street fire station, Newton Heath. City Architect, Town 
Hall. 

MANCHESTER.—July 18.—For repairs and painters’ work 
at Park Place fire station, Great Jackson Street, Hulme. City 
Architect, Town Hall. 

__ NorwicH.—July 16 —For additions to the Thetford pro- 
vided schools. Mr. A. F. Scott, architect and surveyor 
24 Castle Meadow, Norwich. 

NoRWICH.—July 22 —For additions to Tivetshall school. 
Mr. A. J. Lacey, architect and surveyor, Upper King Street,. 
Norwich, 

PLYMOUTH.—July 16.—For the erection of a stone boundary 
wall. Messrs. G. Gidley & Son, solicitors, 17 Saltash Street, 
Plymouth. 


LINCRUSTA-W ALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATIO 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, 


SOLID in Colour, Relief & Val 


Ceilings and Filling 


in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


CAMEOID, 


FREDK. WALTON 


Telegrams, 
“ Lincrusta-Walton, London," 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, 6 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 


& CO. Ltm., Sole Wanufackurers and Batentee: 
4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. | 


Telephone, 
No. 8769. GERRA! 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 


ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations: 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


All particulars F 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.1 


HOT WATER & STEAM HEATIN! 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. 


W. J. BURROUGHES & SONS 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
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Telephone 8160 B 


Telegraph, “ILLAPSE, LONDON. 
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_ READING.—July 19.—For the erection of new stores, &c., 
at the signal works, Reading. Mr. G. K, Mills, secretary, 
Paddington Station, W, 

ROCHDALE.—July 18 —For the erection of the buildings in 
connection with the extension of the engine-room, for the 
electricity committee. Mr. C. C. Atchison, borough electrical 
engineer, Electricity Works, Rochdale. 


SALFORD —July 21.—For the works to be carried out in 
alterations and additions to houses. Mr. L. C. Evans, town 
clerk, Town Hall, Salford. 

SCOTLAND —July 16 —For the erection of a brick chimney- 
stalk, 150 feet high and 5 feet internal diameter. Mr. W. L. 
Douglass, district engineer, District Offices, Hamilton. 


SCOTLAND.—July 19.—For the erection of ‘a circular 
chimney-stalk at the gasworks, Banchory. Mr. Sharp, Union 
Bank, Banchory. 

STAFFORD.—July 25.—For the erection of new elementary 
schools, boundary walls and cutbuildings. Mr. Henry T. 
Sandy, architect, 22 Greengate, Stafford. 


STOCKPORT.—July 15.—For the extension of the technical 
school. Mr. George Sedger, architect, 26 Great James Street, 
London, W.C. 

STOCKPORT.—July 25.—For, the erection of a town hall 
and municipal buildings in Wellington Road South, Stock- 
port. Mr. A. Brumwell Thomas, architect, 5 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster. 

SUFFOLK.—July 23—For alterations and repairs of the 
Mendlesham Endowed school. Rev. E, Foyle Randolph, 
Mendlesham Vicarage. 

SUTTON.—July 20 —For alterations and additions to the 
Belmont asylum, prshion Road, Sutton, Surrey. Messrs. 
Thos. Dinwiddy & Sons, architects, 54 Parliament Street, S.W. 

SWANSEA.—July 19.—For the erection of latrines, &c. 
Mr. A. W. Halden, clerk, Dynevor Place, Swansea. 

SWINTON.—July 20.—For the erection of a pair of cottage 

homes at Swinton, Manchester. Mr. A. J. Murgatroyd, archi- 
tect, 23 Strutt Street, Manchester. 

TEWKESBURY.—July 29.—For the erection of science and 


TRIANGLE.—July 20.—For the erection of sprinkler tower at 
Stansfeld Mills, Triangle. Mr. W. Clement Williams, architect, 
29 Southgate, Halifax. 

WALES.—July 16 —For extensions to 134 Queen Street, 
Cardiff. Mr. George E. Halliday, Cardiff. 

WALES.—July 16.—For the erection of a vicarage house at 
Ynishir, Porth, Pontypridd. Mr. George E. Halliday, Cardiff. 


WALES.~July 18.—For the erection of schoolrooms, also 
alterations and renovations to Baptist chapel. Mr. Arthur 
Lloyd Thomas, architect, &c., Pontypridd. 


WALES —July 18.—For the erection of a new infants’ 
school at Gendros, near Swansea, and the erection of a 
laundry at the Gelligaer boys’ school, Pengam Mr. T. Mansel 
Franklen, clerk, Glamorgan County Council Offices, Westgate 
Street, Cardiff. 

WALES.—July 18.—For the erection of two villas. 
J. Llewellin Smith & Davies, architects, Aberdare. 

WALES.—July 20.—For the erection of outbuildings at the 
National school, Aberystwyth. Mr. G. T. Bassett, architect 
and surveyor, Aberystwyth. 


WALES.—July 20.—For alterations and additions to the 
Dinas Powis National school. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, 
architect, Church Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

WALES.—July 20.—For the alteration of Glynogwr Cal- 
vinistic Methodist chapel. Mr. T. E. Jenkins, Glasynys 
Blackmill. 

WALES.—July 21.—For additions to 135 Bute Street 
Treorky, Rhondda Valley. Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect 
Victoria Chambers, Pentre. 

W.LES.—July 22.—For the erection of an additional office 
at the Merthyr workhouse. Mr. Thomas Roderick, architect, 
50 Glebeland Street, Merthyr. 

WALES.—July 23.—For the widening of the highway bridge 
over the Sirhowy river. Mr. J. H. Lewis, Blackwood, Mon. 

WALES.—July 25.—For the erection of a vestry and for the 
renovation of Jerusalem chapel, Rhymney. Mr. P. Vivian 
Jones, architect and surveyor, Hengoed. 


Messrs, 


Mr. 


fart buildings, Tewkesbury. Mr. 
_ surveyor, Tewkesbury. 


TIPTON.—July 19.—For the erection of a brick culvert. Mr. 


William H. Jukes, surveyor, Owen Street, 


Walter Ridler, borough 


WALES —July 25.—For the erection of a chapel, 
Taliesyn Skym, secretary, 187 Bute Street, Treorchy. 

WALES.—July 26.—For alterations and repairs to the 
Cwmaman, Aberaman, Town and Llwydcoed Council schools. 


Tipton. Mr. John Morris, clerk, Town Hall, Aberdare. 


ELECTRIC 


MYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


“FINEST 


HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHER WELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


tos FIRECLAY CO. 


LIMITED, 


The | WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO.’S Branch 
ZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS) 


Medal, Paris, 1867, 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. | 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S. PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


ping, required. Absolutely Wind Proof.,.Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. Vs 


urers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &. 
Only Medal, Vienna 1873. 
Works_-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Vor LXXI. of THE tee Sandadmely, Bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. aw eam a 


The Patent “ACME” CUBING-MOTION (Regd.) 


Ea SOE BREAKER 


ESTAB.] LIMITED. (isvl. | Gives MAXIMUM OUTPUT at MINIMUM COST. 
bee GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 

Telegrams, a Telephone, Engineers, LEICESTER. 
“LIMMER, LONDON.” | 2147 ~—|Also makers of FINE CRUSHING ROLLS 


London Wall, 
For Mor BLoecr 


OMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’e Offices, | 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 
Special HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. Also PRESSED Smooth-faced fe. ree 


THE HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, “2222 =" 
ARCHITECTS THE HELLIWELL 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
** PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s| 


Freehold Mines in the SE YSSEL Basin. 
6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


For FLOORS, WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
WALLS, 
HEARTHS, Lonpon. OFFICE : 

ene 11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


The TRENT ART TILE co. 


SWADLINCOTE, NEAR. ‘BURTON-ON-TRENT. | 


Wf 13.20-KINGS ReaD 
iy | S' PANCRAS ISNDON aw 
AREA Moonie: PARQUET: W%D-BLeC K 

LEADED-LIGHT9- WALL: TILING 


‘Silver Medal, Paris, 1875, | 
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WHITCHURCH.—July 16.—For alterati 
the union, 


Clegg & Son, architects, 104 King Street, 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—July 19.—For asphalting at cottage 


homes, Wednesfield. Mr. 
Offices, St. Peter’s Close, Wolverhampton. 


YorKs,—July 18 —For the following work for the Nor- 
manton Urban District Council :—(Contract No. 1) alteration 
and addition to caretaker’s house at the sewage works (all 


res 
C. BL 


(2) new brick boundary wall in 


TENDERS. 


ALDERSHOT. 


For the erection of mixed and infants’ schools (to accommodate 
780 children) in Newport Road, Aldershot. 


UREN, surveyor. 
Chinchen & Co. 4 
W. H. Gaze & Sons. 
Whitehead & Co. . 


W. Watson . : 
G. Potter 

J. Harris. . 
Musselwhite & Sapp 


Goddard & Sons . : : ; 
W. H. Lorden & Sons E 
Mitchell Bros.. 

Tomsett & Co. - 

Martin, Wells & Co. 

A. Faniks 


G. KEMP, Aldershot (accepted ) 
McC. E, Fitt ; ; 
E. C. Hughes . : 
Crosby & Co. . 
Boundary wall at ee ls BS Dot 
H. Hobbs 


Gale & Savage 
»G.-E. Garland. 
S. CARNEY, Aldershot (accepted) 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, | 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’'S INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | 
COLOURED DRAWIWGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed i in colours. 

PHOTO- LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
LL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED, 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘t WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper, 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


ARE ACCEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, *Sesracxsren. 


ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


 ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, _ 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lamps, &c- 
Boiler Seatings. and Covers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 


Glue and Brindled Bricks, Oommon Building Bricks, 


Fire Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hiil Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes. 


M ONOG RAMS 2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 2s.; 

4 Complete, with box, pad 
and Ink. Postage 3d. extra. Full names, in neat type, 2s. post 
free. Price Lists free. 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. 


ISTS of ART PLATES and of 
OATHEDRALS, published in Tak ARCHITHOT, sent 
on application to GILBERT WOOD & OO, Ltd., Imperial 


Mr. Walter Webb, architect, Whitchurch. 


WITHINGTON.—August 2,—For alterations and extensions | 
of infirm wards at the Withington workhouse. Messrs. Charles 


. Fernandes, clerk, Council Offices, Normanton. 


ons and additions to 


at the Warwick 


hospital. 
G. F. Broggins & C 
Broughton & Wilks 
R. Bywater & Son 
Robins Bres. 


Snydale Road. Mr. 


borough surveyor. 


BANBURY. 


Road hospital. 


| 


O.. . . 


° . ’ . 


E. F, NEAL, Grimsbury (accepted ) ; : ‘ 
BARNARD CASTLE. 


For 
Barnard Castle. 


Manchester. J.Grant& Sons .  . s . £90 

BP. Etartis see : : ; : ' “ae 

Frank Harrison, clerk, Union Wil) elarding Sue. : “ ‘ Ah: 
W. & H. Collisson : 4 . 69 

J. F. Booru, Banbury (accepted f é : » ee 


For the erection of an iron fence at the Warwick 
Mr. N. H. Dawson, bones surveyor, 
- £148 


138 
131 
107 


Io! 


0 0 
7 Ge 
oO! OR 
18 oO 
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Qi 
14 9 
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For the erection of an ambulance shed and new entrance-gates 
Mr. N. H. Dawson, 


alterations and additions to Wesleyan day schools, 
Mr. T. FARROW, architect, 7 Market 


9000000. 


Mr. FRED, C. Place, Barnard Castle. Quantities. by architect, 
Accepted tenders. / 
: “4 B23 173) SOC J. Parkin, Galgate, bricklayer and mason. 
dN 51,550: 10 i Wandless, The Bank, carpenter and joiner. 
: Oe Maia Nona if Lancaster, Coronation Street, slater. 
me yee ay a ewe J. Parkin, plasterer. p 
ee a C. E. Raine, Horse Market, plumber, glazier nn pane 
| 10,599 0 0 BOURNE. P. 
. 10,076 0 o| For rebuilding the Light Dragoon inn, Bourne, Lincs. Mr 
9,987 9 Oo F. G. SHILCOCK, architect, Bourne. . 
9,975 0 Oo J. Woolston . - ; : . B £798 fe} 
09,9754 One Chappell t ‘ 656 oO 
9,799 0 o| -Hinson& Co. . 2 ee 2k) eg 
9,790 o o| ° Gelsthorpe & Sons 4 .- 640'80 
9,689 0 Oo T. Furniss 4 as : z : . 63799 
9;387,,.0°.0 S. Hipwell & Goa : ¥ i , 605 Oo 
9,500 o o| . WRIGHT & WALL, Bourne ‘apoaiee ) “ . 619.40 
9351.0 OF COVENTRY. 
cand stables, For the erection of public conveniences, West Orchard, and 
: 185. Or urinals in other parts of the city. Mr. J. E. SWINDLE- 
130 15 Oo HURST, city surveyor. 
129; .O, 10 M. E. FARRER, Star Works, Cambridge Street, 
ie eet os) Birmingham (accepted ) . i ; : . £336" 10 o 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather,1s. Telephone No, 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC . 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Hlectric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “ Tribrach, London.” 
SE DS CT TE AES 


TXT. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1882 Central. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘' FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


(RE ES SS SE 
screened and graded 

OR CLINKER to suit all purposes 
9 in Building Works or 


Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke ape Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W 


Buildings; Ludgate Oircus, London. 


Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful. Tondon.” 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED) @= 


73inches wide). 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 


ROBT: 


Every 


PATENT 


_ EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


daacelotog, of tronwork for the 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences | 
me 2 Bae &eo, 


BURST | 
A 


Bend for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and 8. 


GEO, J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVER 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS: 


NICHOLL 
‘153 HIGH 
Established 1848. 


Immediate Deliv 
SEND a NEW 


DRAWING OFFICE. ; 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. ; 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (49 different kinds), — 
POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers @p 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (differentkinds), 
We 


a 
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SU PPLEMENT 


ns CARDIFF. 
For the erection of a dwarf wall in Cathays Park. Mr. W. 
HaRPuR, borough eee 


Semebiey. .. £2; 3351 9.3 
Lattey & Co, Ltd. AITISYT 26 
S. Shepton & Son G50...) 0 
W. T. Morgan . 920. 01 0 
i Allan & Sons i 5908 2) 0 
fF. C. Williams . 1,850 0 oO 
E. TURNER & SON, ‘Cardiff (accepted) . 1,639 13 O 


CHESTER-LE-STREET. 
For alterations to the western and southern boundary wails of 
the cemetery. 


W. Lodge . : : : : : : -4£148 15 o 

I, Oates - 148 I 0 

J. THOMPSON, Chester-le- Street (accepted ) 432. 2S 

P. Hall (for ironwork only). - : m.° 25 O96 
DOVER. 


for sewerage and drainage work in the River district and in 
Park Avenue. Mr. HENRY E, STILGOE, engineer, Maison 
Dieu House, Dover. 


A. Dixon & Co. £3 7h ae a 
B. Cooke & Co. . 3,708 IO Oo 
W. L. Wallis & Co. . 3390 2. 3 
F. Miskin, Ltd. SOFT Ere 
G. Castle & Co. 3,200 8 Oo 
A. G. Osenton . Ov C.  O 
G. Lewis & Sons, Dover. (accepted ) 2,926 0 0 


DONCASTER. 

For six miles of 14-inch cast-iron water pipes, delivered at 
Conisborough. Mr. W. H. R. CRABTREE, engineer, 
Mansion House, Doncaster. 

STANTON IRONWORKS COMPANY, LTD., near 


Nottingham (accepted) . : ‘ «£0,603, 0° oO 
DORCHESTER. 
For alterations, painting, &c, at 15 South Street. Mr. F. T. 
MALTBY, architect, Dorchester. 
Davis & Son . A : . ; : ; HEOS 4.0 
‘Watt Bros. . mm oO” OF eG 
a BARRATT & Son, Dorchester (accepted) . eo. TO. O 


eS a RL, Be yates oc NUN RENT NGRESRR SSCS NTS aa Seif 


EXETER. 

For the erection of plant, viz. —(Contract A) one 200-kw, 
triple expansion engine and. traction generator, with con- 
denser, steam, exhaust, circulating water-pipes, &c., or 
alternatively, one 200- ew. steam turbo-generator, with 
condenser, pipes, &c.; (B) one 200-kw. two- -phase to 
direct-current motor- -generator for traction purposes, with 
switchboard, cables, &c. Mr. H. D. MUNRO, city electrical 
engineer. 

Contract A. 
BRITISH WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC Co., 
London and Manchester (accepéed ) £2,260 oeme) 
Coniract B (not yet decided).. 


FAREHAM. 
For supplying, laying and jointing about 52 miles of water- 


mains. Mr. WALTER BUTLER, engineer, Quay Street, 

Fareham. 
W. Ward . . : : ‘ 2 : . £2,826 0 oO 
W. Radford. . ; : ; : : aa 2735 120.0 
Hi. Plammers\. 207 Am Ob LO 
Cunningham, Forbes & Co. 2,310, 11) 2 
Rowell & Sons . 2,091 I2 oO 
J. G. Rutter & Sons . 2,076 0 9 
T. Turner.. 1,992 19 9 
JENKINS & SON, Leamington (accepted) . 1}93T 13. 8 


For the works required in connection with the Catisfield water 


supply. 
Accepted tenders. 


Jenkins & Co, Leamington, water pipes . ee O30 a Gl .O 
Paxton & Co, engines and pumps . fr ATOs OF 6 
Playfair & Toole, ferro-concrete tank 3305 0. (0 


GODALMING. 


For the construction of a new surface-water drain and footpath 
in Brighton Road. Mr. J. H. Norris, borough surveyor. 
CUNNINGHAM, FORBES & Co., Fleet ( (accepted ) ° £33 36 0 O 


HALIFAX. 


For street works in Eldroth Road. Mr. JAMES LorD, borough 
engineer. 
R. BOWERS, 1 Coleridge Street (accepted ) . 


TA: Cc. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


246 TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone § Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
alte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


Glazed 


i. C. WY. HOBMAN & CO. CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANGHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 


OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


“The ceenze MEDAL ba nhs SANITARY INSTITUTE, 4 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


7) The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, | 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire- bricks. | 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, Cs 


Bricks. 


ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Layatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


Stockton-on-T ees, 


ad eee Thornaby. 


THE MOST SANITARY, Regd. 
THE MOST DECORATIVE 


WiLL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine. 


Bos CHT, DURABLE. WASHABLE. 


Best and Cheapest piseatitutte for Glazed Tiles; 
a? C.. 


FIXING 


i i. ‘sore MN ietevincs- 


ONDON TABLET CO., sydenham, S.E. 


onl London.” Telephone, 303 Sydenham. 


HEAD, WRIGHTSON & CO., LTD., 
Have for SALE 
365 TONS OF IRON JOISTS 


14 x 6,8 xGandad 6 x:3 
NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED. 


FIREPROOF 


FOR SECURING JOINERY. 


Avoid using Wood Blocks, Plugs, or Pads, which decay, 
F. MERRICK & SON, 


W. SHRIVELL, 


Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass 


CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 6G TERI FY 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2+.—Office: 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


ll TILES 


DOUBLE ipa 


SINGLE GRIP, 


ris ae hs 

Y vii 
Hy 

877 Ay 3 


BRICK 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 
GLASTONBURY. EEE 
| For full descriptive Catalcgue, address the Patentee— 
‘CHARLES 1D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 
Established 50 Tones. PR a RLY CeCe TO eck aN, 


MARBLE.” 
| Agents: 2! a 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 


Imperial Buildings, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
HUDDERSFIELD. KIRKHEATON. 

For the erection of additions to the Primitive Methodist chapel, | For the erection of five dwelling-houses at Field Head, 
Taylor Hill, Mr. J. BERRY, architect, Market Place, Kirkheaton. Mr. J. BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place,. 
Huddersfield. Huddersfield. 

Accepted tenders. Accepted tenders. 
W. Mallinson & Sons, Lockwood, mason. Bentley, Swift & Co., mason. 
J. Blakeley & Sons, Netherton, joiner. F. Greensmith, joiner. 
D. Taylor & Sons, Lockwood, plumber. T. Armitage, plumber. 
T. Longbottom & Sons, plasterer. . T. B. Tunnacliffe, plasterer and slater. 
H. B. Aspinall, Berry Brow, slater. J. E. Dyson, concreter. 
_ G. & F. Burgoine, Crosland Moor, painter. A. Wood, painter. 
For the erection of a dwelling-house at Grange Moor. Mr. J. LAMBETH. 
BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. For external and internal painting, and for the erection of two 
Accepted tenders. covered shelters at the infirmary, Brook Street. 
W. Moorhouse & Sons, Kirkburton, mason. Painting. 
E. Ellam, Grange Moor, joiner. C. J. Edwards : ‘ _ £825 Ba 
G. Slater & Sons, Huddersfield, plumber. W. A. King. ~ ‘ : ’ , : . 718 0 0 
W., Whittaker, Dalton, plasterer. T Pearce . : : ; * , t J 700 yA 
S. Johnson & Sons, Mirfield, slater. Cruse & Baldwin : A ; j . . 623 0 0 
T. W Spiney, Lepton, painter. Wontner & Co., Ltd. . ; : : : .. 583) Ome 
Rs Cooke,’ Huddersfield, concreter. C. Withers . ; ; ; : 4 : . 533 a8 4 
HULL. Spencer, Santo & Co., Ltd. ; ‘ 4 . '§40- oe 

For the erection of an additional classroom in connection with Milsom & Son , ; : ees : . 538° oun 
the West Dock Avenue Council school. Mr. J. T. RILEY, P..McCarthy ; 5 ‘ : : ‘ . 401 Ome 
secretary of education, Education Offices, Albion Street, E. Mills : : : é : A ‘ - 455 “Ome 
Hull. Quantities by the city architect, Town Hall, Hull. T. French... : : : : : ; . 454 16 4 

Hull General Builders, Ltd. : : : ~~ LOAF HS oO J J. Richards . : a F ‘ . 428 gee 
Barker & Son. : 4 chive Bhs - ~ 163496 76 M. McCarthy 5 ‘ k : : : . 379 Sono 
G. Jackson & Son : : ‘ é , 24590 3 10 H. Bragg & Son. : ; : : : » 357 10 4 
J. Thompson & Son . ; 4 ; ‘ oa SOS! Tien! H. Kent : 3 ; : : : . > 3490-amee 
G. Blackburn. : ; , ; : QeS hoi Ono A. J. INNS, Bishopsgate Street, E.C. (accepted). 300 9 90 
J. pore 2 OS Ae apes. (7 esta 555 f 7 Shelters. a 
Te Amott (0 3 ee We Ge 538 BO Cd AH, Kent os ae ee 9 0 

F. Houlton . : . : 5 : : 45,34 60.20 E. Mills ‘ : ; ; : ; . ; a Sec 
Exors. of John E, Train. : . ‘ 5230 20 Cruse & Baldwin. : ; ; j u . 87 10 
M. Harper . : ; ; : : ; Rae sale an oh T. Pearce”). ‘ : ; ; . : ., 86 aioe 
Exors. of a one ; : . : : wi40O 3 ws W. Harbrow : f ; : : ‘ .| 86 tanec 
I Morrell ons : 5 E : : De ake ee 
i Penwicnen Sk one H. BRAGG & SON (accepted ) , . . 73% 
J. Simpson & Son ; . : ; é Y AGh Asets LIVERPOOL. 
E. Good & Sons, Ltd.. : ‘ ; ; . 470 © ©| For the supply and erection of about 136 yards of urclimkabk 
J R. Woods : 5 ; : ; , Ser ypowsae iron fencing 

' H. J. Kirkwood . . : ; : ; . 44018 6 W. MILLER & SONS, Monmore Green, Wolverhamptci 
F, BEILBY, St George’s Road (accepted) . 7439 ie (accepted . 


HAM HILL STONE. 
OULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) | 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St.. STR. 


OV RDSHIRE_ | 
‘ 578 = wee TRUE We 
= = SE Be COPYRIGHT: = => SSS} = al Seas a 


a i == ————— 


WILLESDEN PAP 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt | 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO. WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


™ DELTA METAL 60.,'" 


110 CANNON STREET, 
LONDON, 


fy fl, ty f j 
f y 4b fs fi —y 
t ff Y fy 
Vb OL hi, Yy 
Yj 


(ALEXANDER DICK’S PATENTS) 


Zn BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


— SS 


LONDON. LONDON—continued. 
For installation of electric light, &c., at the Poplar Technical | For painting and decorating Shoreditch town hall, E.C. Mr 
Institute. J. RusH DIXON, borough surveyor. i , 
Installation of ordinary and experimental heating plant. SS “& 3,719 0 oO 
Wenham & Waters... . £1,610 0 o Warps estgate rh Fae SO aS 
Manpson & Co, .....,. ; : mee c1,139).0° ¢ Harrods, Ltd. . : 2,680 0 o 
Cee aes UE sho hg ay «1,043 0 © Conc owt exeor Op 9 
; dries J. F. Holliday . aA 
Installation of electric light. Wallace & Co. . ye > ‘ 
Peacock & Jessop . ‘ , , : mre O50! C106 De Yong & Co. - 1.984 Oo - 
Mossop & Co. . : . . ‘ ° eA. Ono Spencer, Santo & Co. 1,970 0 o 
J. H. Holmes & Co, pie aS : ; 790 0 Oo Campbell & Christmas 1,968 0 Oo 
Brake Gorham . .; as tye dae 737). One Little Senecal 1,922 oa 
Wenham & Waters . ee 7.70 Oo Gavin Bros... 1,997 BVO 
Electrical & General Engineering Company a 71S. OlaG Campbell, Smith & Ce. 1,872 0 oO 
Alliance Electrical Company . : : wa, O00 Ome Boekbinder & Co. 1.784 16nG 
painting and decorating the Hoxton public library in aera dn i : : bes i ie 
Pitfield Street. Mr. J. RUSH co borough surveyor. Wonmer & Ca. ; ; 4 eae Pit 
A. eee (a . , : , - £584 0 0 R. Athey . , , : 5 ; ; ie : 6 
ey. hes : . . . - 560 5 0 G. MCARTHUR & '€0., West Kensington 
: r ae a5 72h eG Cal copied mete eee eke. 8 
Sabey & Son ’ A ; : E2580. 70 : ‘ 1,409 IO O 
Gorer & Son 5 ‘ : 503 15 oO | For removing two iron buildings on the Telferscot Road site, 
Tranter & Haslewood . 480 I oO Clapham, and one iron building on the Ensham Street 
R. Schooley & Son 480 © Oo site, Tooting, and re-erecting the three buildings on the 
4 e. heck 476 5 4 site in Fountain Road, Wandsworth, 
owler oO. A 475 OF, 90 
Woollaston Bros. Pakeie 462 0 0 _ Tee Lid Paar Pale 2 3 
Campbell & Christmas 458 0 Oo Mitson & Harrison oo 2G 
W. Read. 456 0 oO J. McManus 1,473. 0 0 
J Kirkcaldy : : : 445.0 0 T. J. Hawkins & Co. ¢ sealya707° 0) 0 
Harrods, Ltd. . : . . - 449 0 0 Humphreys, Ltd. : I 3hOs 0.0 
a . . . 7436 0: © A. Leather ‘ : é : aT 5527 LO, 6O 
vor : : > 434 09 0 W. Harbrow ; 2 5 LPL) fe) Xe, 
a ae & Co. . ae at ie Oo O| F,SmiITH & Co., Carpenter's Road, Stratford i 
r ‘ ; 4425.10 0 C 
Gavin Bros. Bie. : . med 25a! S) \O ane ; : oe 
W. King & Son . ; eon OF -O LITTLE SUTTON. 
G. D. Pearse - 395 © O| For the construction of Red Lion Lane, Little Sutton. 
J. J. Richards : mess 5." O P. McLachlan . ‘£775.07 0 
J. McArthur & Co... ma 443,10 0 C. L.. Warren. ‘ : : TES! O8A0 
mecruse aad Oo. O J. Hopley. ; ° : . A : TiO OO 
B. EK NIGHTINGALE, Albert Embankment, S.E. R. Hughes 625 00 
: : F : R fo) J. PARKER, Chester (accepted) ) A265.) Oso 


(accepted ) é - 


LIFT 


R. MIDDLETON, 


__ HYDRAULIC & GENERAL atin 


sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 
= BODES : LIEBER, A.B.0., 4rH EDITION, 


To 


he London Agent— 
G , AMOS, 11 Qusen Victoria Street, 


2307.0 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 
SAFETY BALANCE 


PASSENGER LIFTS. 


Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


Maker of all kinds of 
HYDRAULIC, 
ELECTRICAL, 
STEAM,. AND 
i HAND-POWER 
LIFTS & CRANES 
Yor Hotels, Clubs, 
i Mansion Houses, Ware- 
houses, Railway Sta- 
tions, xc, For working 


from Town’s Mains, 
Overhead ‘Tanks, Gas 


PATENT APPLIOATION, No. 8739. 


NEWTON'S “SKELETON” 


FIREPLACE LINTEL. 


} Engines or 


i MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


lators. ae atan § | 0 KY 
CHIMNEYS 


PRICES FROM 


3/6 


AVOIDED 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 
New Bridge Street Sta-| === 
tion, Glasgow; Paisley 
Station, Ayr Station’ 
Hotel, Perth Sta- 
tion and Hotel, 
the New Club, 
Sea sae Court 


&ec., &C. 
e 


‘ iss ei 


JOHN BENNIE, DIMINISHED RISK OF 


HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 
Star Engine Works, 


Moncur St., 


SOLE LONDON AGENT—EDWARD W. ATKINS, 


E.C, | 471& 472 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, High Holborn, W.C. 


Houses,Glasgow,|ING SOLID BEHIND RANGE, 


GLASGOW. |MAKER : 


COST LESS THAN OLD METHOD. 
COMPLIES WITH REGULATIONS 


OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT MODEL 
BY-LAWS & LONDON BUILDING 
ACT, ETC. FACILITIES FOR BUILD- 
GE, IN- 


SURING 


SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


L. J. NEWTON, 


21 ELLERS ROAD, LEEDS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MANCHESTER. MANCHESTER—continucd. 
For making-up Albert Road, Northumberland Road (from Fiohth S 

Stretford Road to Chester Road), Sixth Street, Eighth tighth treet. 

Street and Second Avenue, Stretford. Mr. ERNEST J. Conroy . , . . . £1,107 18 2 

WORRALL, surveyor. é Mes hae & Hindley . a aya ee be an . 1,060 9g 

Albert Street. i oodfine . ° ‘ : ; . a‘ "962 10 4 
W. Woodie): oy Bebe: . 6249-77 7 Ringe rae ie acne een een 944 1 
Johnson & Hindley. . . + + + 24118 ©} we Auch ee 
J. Culshaw : ; ‘ ; : 236 8 7 va om ee se : : ; ; , 5 eh 18 If 
Gosling & Stafford . : ; ; 3 : 204 11 5 WwW Siar ‘i & Son ; ; ’ : i ‘ re. 2 
RUT darpaciee Uh) aoe he RI hy gc kn +. (pn Re ae G. Sr ele ORS ie era al saan 59 I 6 
G. Clarke & Son. : 2 ‘ j a8 Lae ane ee oes : - : y . - 85617 7 i 
J.cRandall ; : ; ‘ 5 y ; SPP viacaiee Wi. H. Worthin; ton ; : = “19.08 
Seige spies “Fy UE | BRIS Toe itere as: Sheer (accepted othe F688 a 
J. Conroy . ‘ : ; ; 8 : ‘ 198 3 5 ble hice ° ‘ ; 706 aa 
W. Snape & Sons . ? : ’ CO? at Maes Second Avenue. 
W. H. WORTHINGTON (accepted) ; ; ; 186. 525 J. Conroy. ‘ , ¢ : . 1,083 903 
Northumberland Road gee Road to Chester Road). Vege & Hindley . + #5 Sa 
J: Conroy . 914 13. 0 omax. ; 4 . 2 : . 1,704 14 2 
Johnson & Hindieviee 4  . pre ome W. Woodfine -) +0) 3) (p70 5 
We Woodfine. «: ; i : 698 4 4 W. Snape & Sons . ; ‘ ; 3 . 1,630 Eige 
W. Snape & Sons. ‘ ; ;  S6BTNSSs M. Naylor & Sons . : : : : .» 1/603 10a 
1.7 eda : ; : 6 Beep en st G. Clarke & Son. : : : : . 4,573 "Oe 
AW Ti. Worthington . ’ ; ; ; ; 634 131 W. Clarke. 5 . . . . ° . 1,568 13.2 
Ts Culshaw i : . ; : { ‘ 624 I 2 G. Boyson. 4 4 ; ° s 4 - I,5%2 16 9 
W. Clarke aaa. =... aod tO eg IF gt Hinsisg oo - (0) 1,453 30a 
J'Randallite gears 0). «SS gare EN TeRe 3 ORL ee te 1,300 15m 
Ge Clarke Sisan pun : ] beet n . 584 3 0 OSLING TAFFORD (accepte Ee ; .° 1,340 17 
M. Naylor & Sons . : : oe) ee ; 581 17 9 
G. Boyson A ‘ : y 5/75 Al Pea OKEHAMPTON. 
GosLING & STAFFORD (accepted ) . ; - 525 16 9] For the erection of a Bible Christian church, Okehampton, 
Trafford a aie Street. Devon. Mr. F. J. shapes: ! a Okehampton, 

Johnson & Hindley . : ; : «75 24 8 S. M. Harris & Son. : : £2) 433.0% 
J. Conroy . ; ‘ : 4 , 2 . 1,063 15 oO Hi. Geen). : : 5 3 ; 2,123 £0 Se 
W. Woodfine é ’ 4 ; d ‘ ; O7Y 39. Sleeman & Son : ' : ; 3 . -2,030° Og 
R. Lomax. ; : : ; ‘ ‘ os) ORS So aay Small& Co. . : ; 5 , ; . 1,985 10 0 
M. Naylor & Sons . ‘ ; ; ‘ , O35 tay. 0 Worden & Sons Z : : : . 1,981 16 oO 
W. Clarke. : é . 2 : ‘ < SBOL a7 STO W. BALL & SON (accepted ) , : 3 . 1,913 “4a 
G. Clarke & Son. 4 s 3 ; BBA CORA a 
G. Boyson : ; : : : : A 867 10 II 
W. Snape & Sons . : : § : : S67 .uO WES PRESTON. 
J. Randall. ‘ } ! : } : 849 5 1 | For street works in Burrow Road, 
W. 4H. Worthington . : a, OS eOuts | CHADWICK BROS., 60 ila! Road, Black- 3 
GOSLING & STAFFORD (accepted ) a; é Fingeo LO a8 burn (accepted) . j . £1,203 5 a 


ENCE Gein 2b S| ee 
© B.A. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. erect eat te annoy tm 
wet De ad deta st : j oe eviecwama," Suevwin, London.” LONDON, H.C,” Telephone, 274 Hote 

HOT WATER HEATING. ' 
“HORNET” Rapid Circulation System 


(PATENTED). 


pape arias A REVOLUTION IN HOT-WATER HEATING. 
PERFECT REMEDY for DEFECTIVE & SL UGGISH APPARATU 


E. OLDROYD & C0,, Ltd, ENGINRERS, CROWN &ORKS, CHRD 


: : HAYWOOD & CO. LTL 
= : 
= S 

as 3 MANUFACTURERS OF 

i) Q 

: : PE 
2 : GLAZED SANITARY Pl 
S we as 

> E = S YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 
2 Rae) aa 
33 = CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICK 
=> 2 “1308 ‘ ; 
23 S$ CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 
ss A 

= gS 

my <= Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-Z0UCH 
E # = Fi . Telegrams, “ Haywood, Moria.” 

> ate0 FITZROY WORKS of National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 

3 35210 354 Euston R2 = : 

2 ONDON j & THE Latest and most Complete Lists of Building Contre 
mB = $ open and the Lists of Tenders received are given 

week in the pages of this Journal, 


Lllustrated Sheet, showing application of oux Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request.) The Subscription, including postage is only 19)- 
: ’ annum, or 10/- for fe months; or you can order it f1 
“a Fi : : your newsagent for 4d. per w eck. 
A LIST of ART PLATES published in “THE ARCHITECT ” will be forwarded on application| Published EVERY FRIDAY by GILBERT Worn, | 
Ee . pas : = udg 
to GILBERT WOOP F'CO T#a) PhHishere Imperial Buildiugs; Ladgate Cirous, £0.” |Gleds "tonto 0. sited fe 
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. RAWTENSTALL. SCOTLAND—continued. 
Bor ‘the erection of a free library in Haslingden New Road, | For widening the Hurlford bridge over the river Irvine at 


Rawtenstall. Mr. JAS. JOHNSON, borough surveyor. Hurlford, Kilmarnock. Mr. JAMES LANG, surveyor, 74 
Moore Bros., Roberts Street (accepied ), John eee Street, Kilmarnock. 
if W. Whyte : : : , é : PLZ AST MOA 
; : READING. W. Pollock F A ‘ 5 ; ; » 2155 0 0 
“For the erection of buildings at the Wokingham Road Council G. ©; aay Me reas aes vs 2,009. 8.” 4 
Bee aois, Weeks. J. us iS ae g ‘ : f 4 3 71,920.10, 0 
Mumbercecatley . . . .f11,t11.0 0 60 > Nie ee ck bes ee AHOTI TO 9 
Mey Ce ww TE QC M. Muir & Co. Bee re hee Get TGTSOy OO 
uemeetise Ul. 695 OC OO Boyd & Forrest ; yl ARE Mars lh 
McC. Fitt. ; é ; ; . 10,567 © 0 56 G. REID & SON, Catrine (accepted) | » 1,668 11 ¥6 
Lewis & Bro. . : : : - 9,950 0 o 60 
W. Watson. : : : » 9,890 0 0 50 
A. Faulkes ; : ; , . 1.0,007%..0. 0 a! SHOREHAM. 
te Dallow& Son . , : eet O,1SaL a6 50 For forming new footway in Lower Road, Shoreham, Mr. 
-E. C. Hughes . 9,100 0 © a3. A. W. NYE, town surveyor. 
C. H. Hunt & Son, High Wycombe E, H. King . ° : 2 : : ; £200 (oo) 
(accepted) 8,970 © QO 40 C. J. Kerridge “ : : : et ss 189 Io 0 
E ugg Oe Voy. W. Whiteman } c F : =a) KOOLE ©; 10 
ngineering and Hot-water Work. McKellar i 2 ; : : . Eee 6 
Margrett & Allsebrook F ; F AY ~ -473 9 Oo Hall Bros. . 169 286 
Rosser & Russell C F 432 Io 0 CURD Bros. , High Street, Shoreham. (accepted ) 134 10 6 
J. SPENCER, London Road (accepted ) 6 ue gOR! 700 0 : 
RUSTINGTON. THAMES DITTON. 
For street works at Millfield, Rustington, ne pees’ in connection with new sewage a 
HH. Kin } ; ; ; ' . = awson . : : : : ~£102,c0n <1 5 
ne Pee , j ‘ : ; : eee Gn 0 H. G. Lovatt & Co. ; : . ws) .65)523,/95, 6 
Peerless, Dennis & Cn. ; t : j ae eae Muirhead, Greig & Matthews ‘ - eS 7, Zhe, 7 
Grounds & Newton , : . 5 , i 400..0°.0 S. Kay anagh & Co. , ‘ : PND Tats be ee ey 
" ; J. Mowlem & Co. . : : - ? Gee 1,210.0 0 
Pethick Bros. ; : ; ‘ ‘ -- 49,897 0 o 
, SCOTLAND. Ry H. BaNeaky &tcdeeers < : ; s 2 48,562. .0 -0 
For the erection of a cement concrete retaining wall and! J.D. Nowell & Sons . - ; ‘ » 48,026 3 Io 
: 2s ‘parapet and relative works at the Bruce Embankment, B,. Cooke & Co., Ltd. . 3 ; : ASG 72 (Lg, 2 
St. Andrews. Mr. WILLIAM Watson, burgh surveyor. T. Adams, : : : : en ABAOZs 1S 013 
A & T. Craig . ; . ‘ : : £1,774 16 0 Johnson & Langley ; : 3 : ote 42, ORO 5, O 
: : : : - Eats 7 O J. & F. Binns - ; é H : Se 4257 90" Bla O 
Borg.te” 6 Ea lles a ; : : 3 423509 Ono 
1,568 16 o G. BELL, Tottenham (accepted) ’ ; 2) 40/041 OW O 
: 1.300 .0,,00 0 F. W. Trimm, ; 5 : «). 1) 40,622) 00) 0 
MITCHELL & Sons, Dock ‘Street, Dundee G; Rutter = . ; A A ‘ F ates 20, 50Gs Te nd 
‘ A 3 : ‘ pee lyahs 210° 7 J. Jackson . ; , ; - ‘ COOL TE 26 


ALDWINS, 1. “sxsceGsEsNs 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


oe] 
| : STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, IRON SHEETS. 
Sa TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


_ GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN: (SHEETS. | 


PATENT WELTED CISTERNS { * om omg pit. 
TSA LVANIZERS of all kinds of IRONWORK. 
; London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Y y yu . ou 
£- aneveseeeel’ 9 TO 30-0, 


» 


~“ 


1: BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


A TELEGRAMS: i 

eootite, tonoon” = BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = gw. aaa 
bs I LMS, 

Bie Reeironn Head Offices: BATE. sn Soe a rly ad aie, 

: LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANGE STREET EAST. 

MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


ee 
QUARRIES. ate ahegitt™ | QUARRIES. 
MONK’S PARK. ae {u pao™ pat? is BOX GROUND. 
OWN. g WO & ace COMBE DOWN. 
HARTHAM PARK. eine, wh : 
CORNGRIT. gook nt Tobe” eiNea Bc anian 
ARLEIGH DOWN. oer es obtained only of ; istere 
BRADFORD. ae % The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. P ORTLAND. PRA ia on 


= OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
es FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


‘ice Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London E.C. 
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TORQUAY. 


For the erection of a small farmhouse on the Shipley estate. 
Messrs. E. APPLETON & SON, architects, Torquay. 
TUCKER, Torquay (accepted) . 1 : $4350 (One 


TOTNES. 


For the erection of a stone bridge at-Brushford, over the river 
Avon, in the parish of Diptford. Mr. A, TUCKER, sur- 
veyor, Hazard, Totnes. 


G. Parnell . : : £195 101mo 
J. Veale 195 0 O 
Pele PUKE 9 ‘Tipson Road, , Plymouth (ac- 

cepied) . ‘ : : . aE SO 


WALES. 
For the erection of new Calvinistic Methodist chapel at 
Groes, Penycae, Ruabon. 


Jenkins & Jones. . £1,498 0 0 
Parry Bros. 4 3 - : 4 1,394 200 
L. Davies . 1,266 19 6 
J. T. JONES, Cefn Mawr, Ruabon (accepted) 1,263) 010 


WALTHAMSTOW. 
For the erection of the Warwick Road school buildings, to 
accommodate 1,040, with manual instruction and laundry 
centre and caretaker’s house. Mr. H. PROSSER, architect. 


J.& J. Dean , : ; ; 5 : £20,459 rome) 
C. Roper. . . . . 19,909 0 O 
J. Appleby & Sons . 19,630 0 O 
'B. E. Nightingale . 19,198 O O 
Treasure & Sons 19,109 O O 
R. & E. Evans : 18,592 0 O 
J. Shelbourne & Co. 18,561 0 O 
W. Lawrence & Co. ; : ; . 118,149 20 40 
Gregar & Son. : ‘ ; fc : (919,085 0080 
Rowley Bros. . : : , ; ; »* 17,859 10 © 
Kilby & Gayford ; - : 78383 10 
F. J. Coxhead . : 17,530 0 O 
Pollard & Brand : : ; : PCG Kee Xe) 
Moss & Sons . : , : é : Pay, 243 eo 
W. J. Maddison ¥7;179: 0. 0 
KNIGHT & SONS, Bruce Grove, 7 Tottenham 

(accepted ) ; : 4  & 10572 Oe © 
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WATFORD. 
For the erection of twenty-two cottages for married attendants. 
at Leavesden asylum. 


G. W. Johnson. ‘ : : 3 , - £9,850 0 0 
Shrouder & Matthews. : - 5 . 833280 Tome 
Martin, Wells & Co, Ltd. ; . 8275 ome 
East & Hyde . A 7,999 0 o 
C. Wall, Ltd. ; ‘ 7,983 0 0 
Gardner & Hazell . 3 ‘ : . 7,401 0 oO 
Aldridge & Son 4 : ; F 7,896 0 oO 
Oak Building Soe 3s fs Ltd. ; 7,735 9 9 
W. Judge . : ; ; . ' . 7,603 sue 

j.&J.Goss . é : : : : - 7,509 ume 
nee Bros. =e ; : ; 7:399 0 O 
W. & D. Wilkins . 7,357.00 
H. Kent . x AES « 7,250. Oma 
A. Faulks . ‘ 4 om . 7,240 Oem 
H. Martin. : : ‘ .. 44142 (Ome 
G. & J. Waterman . ; H . 73134500 
Bracey & Clark. : . . 6,983 Ome 
Clark Bros 6,947 0 0 
J. Honour & Son ; : 6,900 o oO 
J. Wilmott & Sons . ; ° 6,886 0 oO 
Vail & Williamson 6,846 0 0 


G. WIGGS, 99 St. Albans Road, Watford (ac- 
cepted ) . : : . . 
WEST HARTLEPOOL. 

For the construction in expanded steel concrete work of an 
inclined wall to the sex banks, between Newburn bridge, 
West Hartlepool, and Staincliffe, Seaton Carew, in con- 
nection with the proposed esplanade. Mr. NELSON F, 
DENNIS, borough engineer. © 

New EXPANDED METAL Co., West Hartlepool (accepied ), 


WINDSOR. 
For the erection of two cottages, lime and cement store, &c, 
at the refuse destructor station site, Dedworth Road, 
Clewer, near Windsor. Mr. E. A. STICKLAND, borough 


fe} 
(e) 


6,600 


surveyor. 
Chinchen & Co, : 4 : ; : a 2aNe om) 
A. H. Reavell . : 2 : : : 2,400 0 O 
Butcher & Hendry . 4 . : 2,388 0 0 
Hollis & Son . : : 4 é 2,198 O O 
Green & Son . 2,100 sOmed 
BUTCHER & SON, Eton Wick, Bucks (accepted) 1,825 0 0 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
WEST FRONT OF BURGOS CATHEDRAL. 


i 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY’S NEW OFFICES, HOLBORN 
BARS, F.¢. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._CHESTER: SOUTH AISLE—THE PULPIT. 


AUDREY HOUSF, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN, E.C. 
a Le SCS 
WINCHESTER. 


For additions and alterations at the sewage pumping station. 
Wort & Way . : : ; ; . £9,995 0 oO 
Cunningham & Forbes. : - : 9,595...5. 6 
‘Coston & Co., Southampton (accepied) . 223; 0.80 

WORTHING. 

For street works in Shakespeare Road. 

J. A. East, St. Matthew’s Road, 
(accepted) . : : . . 742 10 6 


for the erection of refuse destructor buildings and chimney 


Worthing 


adjoining the sewage pumping station. Mr. FRANK 

ROBERTS, borough surveyor. 
A. Crane . - : : : : ; - £2,599 18 I 
epRiley - ‘ : é ; : : 2.528) 6, 3 
Myles & Warner. X ‘ : Pee eZ. 395, 0-0 
Longley & Co. . : Yn oko : : 2) 1,895). 0% ‘Oo 
J. A. East. 3 : j : A : r.770 .0° 0 
Peerless, Dennis & Co. . : d 3 1,767.0: 0 
ROWLAND Bros, East Street, Horsham (ac- 

cepted) . ‘ ; A ‘ : . mt. Gog: Qe? O 


Received too late for Classtfhication, 
BRIDGWATER. 
For the erection of four houses, Ashleigh Road, Bridgwater. 
Quantities supplied by Mr. ). W. HILL, architect. 


Scott. : : Sieetj240 0 'O 
Gleed Bros ‘ : ¢ 2 : 4 beuI200).0,, O 
Stockham . : : é ; ; : 1,175 © O 
Geen. A ; ; : mizom OO 
Silke. ; ; IALTONO) O 
Bryer ; : , . Z : : ur. LOO! 0: 0 
Westbury & Jarman. ¢ ; : ‘ we997, OO 
FURSLAND (accedted ) : ; : < ee 980i }Or:,O 


GRAHAM.MORTON-& CS LEEDS. — 


aa a8 
ae EP ee 


HUDDERSFIELD. 

For the erection. of a dwelling-house in Somerset Road, 
Almondbury. Mr. J. BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, 
Huddersfield. 

Accepted tenders. 


J. Capper, Almondbury, mason, 
}]. Stansfield, joiner. 

H. Webster, plumber. 
Broadbent Bros., Moldgreen, plasterer. 
W. E Jowitt, Huddersfield, slater. 
F. Watts, Dalton, painter. 

J. Cooke, Huddersfield, concreter. 

T. W. Broadbent, electric light. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE fifty-third annual report of the Birkbeck Building Society 
1s, like its predecessors, cheerful reading for the shareholders. 
It shows that the sum of 177,660/. 17s. 7d. has been advanced 
upon mortgage during the year, and 232,622/. 8s. 7d repaid, 
the balance due by borrowers being 831,219 11s. 11d. The 
surplus profit for the year after writing off all ascertained 
losses is 21,5487. 18s, which, added to the previous year’s total 
of 304,773. 135 gd@., makes a sum of 326,322/. 115. 9d. This 
balance, together with the permanent guarantee fund of 
250,000/,, makes’a total reserve of 576,322/. 115. 9d. 


THE Powell Wood Process Syndicate, Ltd, of Temple 
Bar House, 28 Fleet Street, EC., who are the patentees 
of the method of treating timber known as the Powell 
or Sugar Process, have taken premises at Carpenter’s Road, 
Stratford, E., where they are laying down the necessary 
plant to demonstrate the commercial possibilities of their 
system. The plant consists of tanks to contain the solutions, 
a cylinder in which the timber is treated, and drying-rooms to 
which the timber is taken after treatment. The plan of drying 
adopted is the hot air system, with circulating fans. Every 
care is being exercised, we understand, to make the plant 
thoroughly efficient and to do the process justice, as hitherto 
the conditions under which it has been worked have been of 
the crudest description. In order that timber users may have 
the opportunity of examining the results of the process, the 
Syndicate invite them to send sample parcels of woods in the 
rough, not exceeding 5 cubic feet: in all, to their works, where 


WORT O WN 
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they will be Powellised [free of charge. The woods should be 
fully described and marked, so as to admit of verification and 
for comparison with corresponding samples of natural woods 
kept for that purpose by the senders. Among the advantages 
claimed by the patentees for their process are the following :— 
It enables timber to be seasoned rapidly without splitting or 
cracking it ; it increases the strength, toughness and dura- 
bility of timber while, lessening its porosity; it affords resist- 
ance to dry rot and other forms of decay ; it will be found 
highly advantageous to paving woods and railway sleepers, 
and by it soft, sappy and comparatively poor timbers may be 
greatly increased in value and usefulness. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 

A NEW partition of their compendious catalogue has just been 
prepared by Messrs. J. H. Sankey & Son, Ltd., of Canning 
Town, E. This portion, which’ is uniform with those 
already issued, comprises sections B, F. and S., the first being 
devoted to bricks, cements, &c., the second to fireclay goods 
and the third to sanitary goods and appliances. These goods 
are all so well known and appreciated that any detailed refer- 
ence to them is unnecessary, and the book will be found 
very concise and useful. 


ELECTRIC NOTE. 


A MEETING’ of the Holyhead Urban District Council has 
teen held, when the electric-lighting question was under con- 
sideration, The consulting engineer reported that he had 
drafted specifications for the extension of street lighting. The 
following streets and roads were included in the scheme — 
Thomas Street to Brighton Terrace, and along Gors Avenue, 
Park Road and Upper Park Street, Langford Terrace and 
Plashyfryd Road. If the present street lamps were converted 
for use as electric lamps the cost would be 1,4217. On the 
other hand, if the extension of the distr eis cables be included 
in the scheme, the cost would be 3302. more, It was 
pointed out that if these extensions were ‘not carried on at the 
present juncture the cost in the future would be increased by 
an additional 200/, 


ment Board for sanction for the scheme. The tender: of the 


National Electric Construction Company, Ltd., subject to the 
sanction of the Local Government Board to the borrowing, was 
accepted for 1,750/, 


It was decided to ask the Local Govern- | 


VARIETIES. 


WORSLEY parish church is to be restored at a cost of 


1,000/, 
THE parish church of German at Peel has been reopened, — 


The church was wrecked by the great storm of February last 


year, and the restoration has cost 2,200/. 


ON the gth inst. a new classroom and mission hall, erected “ 


at a cost of 1,100/. by the parishioners. of St. Mark’s, Preston, 


was opened by Mrs. Chapman, of Tonbridge, wife of a former 


vicar of the parish. 
WATER was successfully let into King Edward’s Dock at | 


i 


Gibraltar at eleven o’clock on Friday morning. The ceremony ~~ 


was performed by Lady Acland in the presence of Sir George ~ 
White, the governor ; Vice-Admiral Sir William Dyke Acland, 
superintendent of the dockyard ; Rear-Admiral Sir Edward: 
Chichester, who is to succeed Sir William Dyke Acland as 
superintendent of the dockyard ; Major-General Raper, com- 
manding the Infantry Brigade ; 
tnanding the Royal Artillery ; Mr. Scott, the superintending 


civil engineer, and a large number of ladies and officers of the | 


garrison. 
IT is of interest to recall at the present moment that rhe 


late Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., painted his first work in true fresco. 


Major-General Baily, com- — 


+ 


ra 


in the Villa Caraggi, near Florence, where he stayed for some 


time with Lord Holland, then the British representative at the 
Court of the Grand Dukeof Tuscany. This picture represents 
the scene where the physician of Lorenzo il Magnifico is being 
thrown down a well, as he was suspected of administering 
poison to his dying master. There are exhibited in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum some interesting trial pieces which Mr, 
Watts executed in true fresco on a suitable ground before 
beginning to paint on the wall. These trial pieces came from 
the Contessa -Cottrell, the widow of a chamberlain of the 
Grand Duke of Lucca, who was a friend of Mr. Watts in those | 
days, and of whom he painted a fine portrait. 


A TWIN-SCREW steamer, intended for service in the 


A 


Glasgow Corporation new sewage works at Dalmuir, was 


launched on Tuesday from the shipbuilding yard of Messrs. 
William Beardmore & Co, Ltd., Govan. The steamer is of 
1,900 tons displacement, 234 feet in length, 38 feet in breadth 


and 14 feet 6 inches in moulded depth. She has been built of 
steel to class too Ar at Lloyd’s, and in accordance with the 


Board of Trade regulations. The machinery, which has been 


| constructed at Lancefield Shipbuilding Works, consists of two 
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; ‘ NARBOROUGH, 
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Total Security, £3,800,000. 
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of independent triple-expansion engines, having cylinders 
hes, 22 inches and 37 inches in diameter respectively, 
ha stroke of 24 inches. There will be two multitubular 
Jers, having a heating surface of 2,600 square feet, and 
nded to work at a pressure of 180lbs, The vessel was 
med Dalmuir by Mrs. Anderson, wife of Councillor Robert 
rson, convener sewage committee of the Corporation. 
“NEW school for girls, cookery, laundry and handicraft 
ss, and also a new assembly hall, at Mount Pleasant, 
ley, Warwickshire, have been opened. The amount 
nded upon the erection of the girls’ school has been 
4,200/., the laundry and cookery centres 1,700/., and the handi- 
afts centre 300/, These sums are included in the amount of 
first contract, 8,390/., the balance being spent upon the 
grounds, fences, &c. An additional 1,882/. has been spent 
on the new assembly hall, &c, for boys. The preparation 
esite of the buildings, formerly a pit mound, has been 
lesome and expensive, necessitating more than the 
mary strength and depth of foundation to make the 
uctures secure. The new school for girls, which is placed 
Mount Pleasant Street, has a large central hall and seven 
lass-rooms, together with a cloak-room and other con- 
niences. The cookery and laundry centres form a block of 
ings upon the Ivy House Lane side of the site. There is 
sommodation for 60 cookery students and the same number 
laundry pupils ; and upon the south-east or boys’ side of the 
e the centre for the teaching of handicrafts is placed. The 
nixed and infants’ school has been converted into a boys’ 
and an enlarged school for infants. This building has 
dergone a thorough rearrangement, whilst a well-lighted 
sembly hall with requisite offices has been added. Internally 
e several buildings have been treated with suitable sim- 


_ ON Monday evening the first new Council school to be 
ed under the Leeds education authority, the recently 
pleted building in Kirkstall Road, was publicly inaugu- 
ted. The new school, situated a little beyond the Cardigan 
rms, is not a very ambitious structure in point of size, having 
ommodation for 500 children, while of the other new schools 
hich the education committee have in hand at Victoria 
oad, Brownhill Road, Cross Flatts Park, Ingram Road and 
per Street, three provide accommodation for 1,520 child- 
each, and the other two for 1,470 and_ 1,130 respectively. 
he building has been designed in the architect’s department 
the education committee, of which Mr. W. S. Braithwaite 


is chief, and is carried out in brick with stone dressings. It is 
only one storey high, and though being brought into use with 
mixed and infants’ departments it is likely ultimately 
to become an infants’ school solely, as an unused 
portion of the site remains available for further building 
when required. Inside the school a cloak-room adjoins each 
of the three entrances, and the ten classrooms open upon a 
central hall 66 feet by 32 feet. There are glazed brick dados 
around the walls, and the doors and other woodwork are in 
varnished pitch pine. Electric light is installed throughout, 
and special care has been taken to provide for ample light and 
ventilation. A separate building, fitted as a manual instruc- 
tion centre, will serve for the schools in the vicinity, and 
provides accommodation for forty schoolboy workers to occupy 
it at one time, each of them having a separate bench and set 
of tools. The cost of the site, building and fittings is about 
85007. The school will be officially opened on Monday 
evening by the Lord Mayor, and will be open for public 
inspection on Saturday, July 16, while actual work will be 
commenced on August 22. Mr. John Eades is appointed as 
head-master of the mixed department, and Miss M. Blackburn 
as head-mistress of the infants’ department. 


Ee ee 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Bishop of Liverpool (Dr. Chavasse) has laid the 
foundation-stone of a church at Bickershaw, near Wigan, 
which is being erected by the trustees of the late Mr. J. H. 
Johnson, of the Abram Collieries. 

THE Town Council of Lochmaben have accepted the offer 
of Messrs. W. Tilburn & Co, Dumfries, for the construction 
of the new sewage works. The estimate amounts to 
3,0282. 17s. tod. The engineers of the scheme are Messrs. 
C. E. Balfour & Son, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

THE parish church of Downton, Wilts, is now undergoing 
a course of extensive repairs. The total cost, including neces- 
sary drainage-work, will be about 300/., but it is also desired 
to rehang the bells and if possible to provide space for the sub- 
sequent addition of two more. The probable cost of the latter 
scheme has not, however been.arrived at. The cost of the re- 
pairs to the chancel roof will be borne by Winchester College. 
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THE foundation-stones were laid on the 6th inst. of a new 
Congregational church which is being erected at Shirebrook, 
Notts. The building is to be erected to seat 300 people, with a 
gallery to be added in the future, if necessary. Mr. Nelson 
Holloway, Nottingham, isthe architect. The building is in the 
Perpendicular style of architecture, and will cost 1,5002., 
exclusive of professional services and slating. Messrs. Lee & 
Kirk, Alfreton and Chesterfield, are the contractors. 


THE Wesieyans of Reading have in nine months raised 
13,500/. towards a fund of 20,0907 for building two new chapels 
and three mission halls in the rapidly-growing suburbs of 
Reading. In order to secure a grant of 4,0c0/. from the 
Wesleyan Twentieth Century Fund, Mr. G. Gilligan has paid 
in a second donation of 1,000/. The foundation-stones of the 
first new mission hall were laid on the 22nd ult. 


THE diocesan architect, Mr. O. Scott, paid a visit to the 
parish church of Compton, Berks, on June 23 for the purpose 
of preparing plans with a. view to the erection of the north 
aisle. It was thought there was no structural drawback to the 
proposed plan, and that altogether the undertaking would be 
very helpful for the accommodation of worshippers. The 
plans, when approved, will have to be submitted to the bishop 
of the diocese, in order that a faculty for the work may be 
obtained. 

Mpeg. SARAH BERNHARDT laid ‘the: foundation-stone on 
the 2nd inst. of Mr. William Clarkson’s new premises in 
Wardour Street. The new building is being erected owing to 
the old “ House of Clarkson” in Wellington Street, which has 
been in existence for over 70 years, being required by the Duke 
of Bedford for the improvements he is effecting next year at 
Covent Garden It will cost about 17,coc/, and the architect 
hopes that ic will be finished early in December. In appreciation 
cf the services which he has rendered her during the past 
12 years, Mdme. Bernhardt has presented Mr. Clarkson with a 
marble bust of a girl, sculptured by herself, and this will be 
given a place of honour in the new establishment. 


AN inquiry was held by Mr. H. Ross Hooper, M.A., 
M.I.C.E, the inspector appointed by the Local Government 
Board, in the grand jury rocm at Nottingham Guildhall last 
week into the application by the Corporation for sanction to 
borrow 5,300/. for the construction of a suspension bridge over 
the river Trent. The proceedings were a mere formality, there 
being nobody present but the inspector and the Corporation 


NEW PATENT “TRIDENT 


officials. After Mr. J. E. Bryan, city accountant, had madea 
statement as to the rateable value acd present indebtedness of 
the city, Sir Samuel Johnson explained that it was originally 
intended to construct a bridge over the Trent for the purpose 
of carrying mains to supply water to the district on the south 
side of the river, but after considerable discussion the Council 
came to the decision to’so construct the bridge as to provide a 
12-feet footway. The present application was in respect of the 
additional work that would be “involved by providing a foot- 
bridge, the extra cost being 5,3-0/., and the Corporation asked 
that the repayment of the loan should be spread over thirty 
years. Mr. F. B. Harris (assistant to the town clerk) proved 
that the Corporation obtained powers under their Act of 1900 
to construct an aqueduct over the Trent, and Mr. A. Brown, 
the city engineer, gave evidence which went to show that 
Trent bridge could not be taxed with carrying further weight. 
After the plans had been explained to the inspector the inquiry 
was Closed, 


ENGINEERING EXPEDITION. 


On Sunday morning last one of the largest operations in 
railway bridge transformation attempted in the time took place 
on the London, Tilbury and Southend Railway where it crosses 
the main line, sidings and shops of the North London Railway 
Company’s works at Bow, by means of a bridge 160 feet span, 
with a height of 26 feet between the rail levels of the two lines. 
The old bridge was not up to modern requirements, and had 
to be renewed. The new bridge was built by the side of it 
during the last few months, and a strong timber staging having 
been erected under the old bridge, the girders were then 
removed, and the floor of the old bridge, with the permanent 
way, was carried on the staging. Last week the erection of 
the new bridge was completed, and the permanent way across 
it laid in. It was decided to roll this into its new position 
for carrying the railway after the traffic had stopped on 
Saturday night last. The total weight of the new bridge with 
the permanent way, when ready for moving, was 420 tons. 

The last train passed at 1240 A.M. on Sunday, and a 
beginning was at once made with the removal of the per- 
manent way and timber in the flooring of the old bridge and 
its staging. This was completed just before four o'clock, and 
the new bridge was then set in motion. It had to travel 
30 feet before it could be lowered on to its bearings, and surely 
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and slowly the great mass was moved along on small trollies | fish jolter, chauffeur, school teacher, war correspondent,. 


at the end of each girder running.on the abutments. At ten 

minutes past six its journey was: finished, and it was then 

lowered by means of powerful hydraulic jacks to its final resting- 
Jace at a quarter past eight o'clock. 

The making-good of the permanent way at each end was 
An engine was 
then run over each line to see that all was right, and the first 
passenger train came across at 20. minutes past Il. Thus a 
passenger travelling by the last train on Saturday night would 
cross on the old bridge, and could have returned over the new 
bridge eleven hours later, which proves it to be a very rapid 
piece of engineering. The work was carried out by Messrs. 
Head, Wrightson & Co, of Stockton-on-Tees, the con- 
trac.ors for the bridge, who were represented by Mr. Septimus 
Young, their London manager, and Mr. William Clark, works 
manager, to whom must be given the credit for the way in 
which the preparations had been made to enable such a large 


weight to be moved so expeditiously and without any hitch or 


dificulty, The bridge was designed by Mr. James R, 
Robertson, M.Inst.C.E, engineer-in-chief to the railway, and 


was catried out under the supervision of Mr. Sydney H. Ellis, 


the 1esident engineer. 


AN IRISH CLERK OF WORKS. 


Ar ithe meeting of the Clogheen Guardians on Monday the 


following application for the position of clerk of works, to 


superintend the erection of Dr. Power’s new residence at 
Ardfinnan, was read. It is probably an example of Irish 
humour :— 

Gentlemen,—I beg to apply for situation as clerk of works 
at the building in Ardfinnan, as advertised in local papers. I 
am sixty-three years of age, and, I am sure, the very individual 


| Charles G. Soutar, 30 Whitehall Street, hon. treasurer. 


M F.H, railway guard, policeman, farmer, novelist, carrier, 
chef, bar tender and jockey. I possess a thorough 
knowledge of the dead languages, and can recite the: 
orations of Demosthenes off-hand. I have made a special 
study of Sanscrit, which you will agree with me is an absolute 
necessity for a clerk of works. My knowledge of Japanese is 
not such as I would wish it to be. I own to this now to avoid 
complications hereafter. Architecture in all its branches has. 
been my hobby since I first read “The House that Jack Built” 
in the original Greek. The “ Bridge of Ardfinnan” is also a 
favourite study of mine. Through an oversight your adver- 
tisement does not mention the pension which Section 7808 af 
the L.G B. Act, 1898-99, grants to clerks of works. I merely 
mention this to satisfy my wife. 

I trust, gentlemen, that you will favour my application. All! 
my life has been spent looking for a vacancy such as is now 
in your power to fill. 

Reiterating that the 15/. is no object—rather a hindrance, 
I beg to subscribe myself,—Meekly yours, 


DUNDEE INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


THE annual general meeting of the Dundee Institute of 
Architecture was held on’ Friday the Ist inst, when the 
Council for ,next session was elected as follows :—President, 
Mr. P. H. Thoms ; vice-president, Mr. J. Donald Mills ; 
council, Messrs R. Blackadder, Leslie Ower, F.R.I.B.A. ; 
David Dickie and Alex. Neilson. Mr. David L Allan, 
41 Reform Street, was appointed hon. secretary, and Mr 
The 
following awards in the students’ competition were made :— 
Freehand sketches—A. S. Robertson, Perth ; studies in colour, 
Arthur Wilson ; measured drawings—Arthur Wilson ; design 
for a street front—A. S. Robertson, Perth ; while in the pupils’ 


that you require for the job. The salary of 15/. is no object in 
the world to me; still, I cannot but admire the philanthropic 
motives that urged you to offer such a munificent amount I 
‘find that my income from Consols, banks, Transvaal and other 
gold mines is quite sufficient for my needs. 

To show that I possess the necessary qualifications for the 
post you offer, 1 may say that I have been a sea captain for 
ten years, analyst two years, butler three years, private 
secretary five years. I also have been land agent, poet, tram 
conductor, miner, inspector of gaols, cattle dealer, editor, 


CLOISONNE GLASS 


competitions the prize-winners were :—Pencil sketches—D. J. 
Moir, Perth; measured drawings—R. H,. Taylor, Perth ;. 
design for a bridge—G. K. Scrymgeour. The Glasgow Archi- 
tectural Association were the adjudicators. The three 
successful local competitors are connected with well-known 
families in Perth, and the young men are to be congratulated 
on their praiseworthy efforts to equip themselves for the 
profession they have adopted, All three are F.P.’s of Sharp's 
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BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. trustees (Sir Arthur Charles Lucas, Bart, Mr. F. J. Dove, Mr. 
T. F, Rider, Mr. J. Howard Colls, Mr. T. Stirling and Mr. 


THE fifty-seventh annual general meeting of this charity was J. T. Bolding) ; the honorary auditors (Mr. J. T. Bolding ame 
held at the offices, 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, on | rR. J, Ward); and the dinner stewards for their kind and 
Wednesday, July 13. valuable services to the Institution. . 

In the absence of the president (Sir Weetman Pearson) “The committee is glad to announce that Mr, William 
through illness, the chair was taken by Mr. John T. Bolding. : ie a accepted the presidency in succession to Sir 

: : ; . : eetman Pearson, ; 5 
th a SPs Zant ine Wares ar ae ays “The annual dinner will be held in the Whitehall Rooms, 
SIRS Or NS abe aoe © § Hotel Métropole, Charing Cross, at 630 PM. for 7 P.M. on 
confirmed, The following report was read and adopted ad Thursday, November 24, when it is hoped the friends of the — 

“The committee have the pleasure to present its fifty- | Institution will give the President their hearty support.” 
seventh annual report, and is glad to be able to state that, not- The audited accounts for the past year were received and 
withstanding the continued depression in all branches of the | adopted. 
building trade, the funds of the Institution, by careful and The income was 124/. less than in the previous year, but 
economical management, have been adequate for present | 4277, more was spent on the pensioners, whilst the management ~ 
requirements. It is very desirable that the benefits of this expenses were under a sovereign different. ; 
charity should be extended, but this can only be done 664 per cent. of total income was paid to pensioners in 
judiciously with an increased income. The committee there- | r902-3, and 88 per cent. in 1903-4 ; Io per cent. of total income 
fore appeals to subscribers, donors and their friends for a| was paid for management in 1902-3, and 11 per cent. in 
continuance of their generous support. 1903-4. ; 

“ Since last report two elections of peusioners have taken The following elections were made :—President, Mr, William 
place, in November 1993 and. May 1904, when ten men were | Downs; hon. treasurer, Mr. J. Howard Colls (re-elected) ; 
added to the list. The commiitee was fortunate enough on | trustees, Sir Arthur C. Lucas, Bart, Mr, F. J. Dove, Mr.’ T. F. 
both occasions to be able to elect all the really eligible candi- | Rider, Mr. J. Howard Colls, Mr. T. Stirling and Mr. J. T. Bolding 
dates, without having recourze to the costly and troublesome | (all re-elected) ; committee, Mr. J. T. Bolding, Mr, F. J. Dove, 
procedure of contested elections. Each application was | Mr. C. Bussell, Mr. G. J. Lough, Mr. Basil P. Ellis and Mr. A. 
minutely inquired into and reported upon before the final | Ritchie (all of whom retired by rota, but were re-elected) ; 
elections were made. — hon. auditors, Mr. Robert J. Ward, F.S.I., and Mr. J. T. 

‘‘ There are now thirty-three men and twenty-seven women | Bolding. 
enjoying pensions of 42/, and 30/ per annum respectively. Votes of thanks were passed to the past president, Sir — 
Six pensioners (three men and three women) died during the | Weetman D. Pearson, Bart., M.P., vice-presidents, hon. 
course of the past year, burial allowances of 5/. being granted | treasurer, trustees, executive committee and hon, auditors. 
in cases where the relatives of the deceased needed assistance. 

“ The committee acknowledge with the warmest gratitude 
all the president (Sir Weetman Pearson) has done for this 
charity. His personal generosity and wide influence have 
enabled the committee to strengthen the financial position of 
the Institution, and to anticipate a continuance of its good 
work. 

‘Death has dealt hardly by the committee during the past 
twelve months in taking away such valuable and respected 
members as the late Mr. E. Casselton, Mr. John Greenwood, 
Mr. B. E. Nightingale and Mr. G. Nelson Watts. 

“The committee take this opportunity to again thank the 


DUNDEE COUNCIL’S NEW ARCHITECT. 


DUNDEE has just seen a spirited competition for the post of 
architect to the parish council. At the monthly meeting which — 
took place on the 6th inst.,a communication was read in which 
Mr. G. C. Brown, the assessor, requested that, in view of the 
valuation work now in hand, the Council should continue the 
professional assistance formerly given by the late Mr. William 
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ander. The Chairman said this request led up to the 
stion of the appointment of an architect, and he desired to 
.f it was the pleasure of the Board to proceed in this 

Mr. Robertson: Does that mean the appoi:tment of 
manent architect or of a professional gentleman to act 
with Mr. Brown? The Chairman: Mr. Brown does not 
cate one way or another. Mr. Ferguson: Is it quite 
srstood that the gentleman who is appointed to act along 
. Mr. Brown will be asked to work for us in other 
ities? Mr. Robertson: That is exactly what we want to 
The Chairman: The appointment is made without 
retaining fee, and at the pleasure of the Council. 
Shaw: You must pay the standard rate of fees, 
Batchelor said he would like to know any man who 
id give an architect 5 per cent. when he could get 
at less. Mr. Anderson: How long does this valua- 


n work last? The Chairman: It depends on the 
seals. Mr. Batchelor: Take in offers for the work. 
« Robertson : Ask architects to put in offers. Mr, 


: Why not? You do it for other kinds of work, 
Stevenson : It is a distinct advantage for a man to get the 
jon of architect now. The Chairman: When we fix upon 
e we will have it carefully minuted as to the terms and 
es of the appointment. The Council then went into 


t was unanimously resolved to appoint Mr. Cappon the 
‘itect of the Board during its pleasure, no retaining fee to 


THE LATE T. C. GLOVER. 


leath took place on June 30 at Earlsferry House, Elie, of 
ir, Thomas Cragie Glover, of Mount Grange, Edinburgh, and 
te of Bombay. Mr. Glover, whose father was sheriff-clerk at 
th, was born there about sixty-seven years ago, and was 
ed at Leith High School. After serving his apprentice- 
a civil engineer with Mr. Dunbar Kirkwood, Edinburgh, 
nt to America, but shortly afterwards settled at Bombay, 
as latterly one of the largest contractorsin India. Under 
direction some important contracts, including the Bombay 
ks, some extensive railways and large waterworks were 
d out. In the early eighties, when the British troops 
engaged with the Dervishes in Lower Egypt, he made an 
to the British Government to construct, on very short 
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notice, a railway for ‘the transport of troops and war material 
inland from Suakin, but this offer was not accepted. He 
owned a fine yacht, with which he frequently visited this 
country during his residence in India, and with which he 
travelled extensively after his retirement from business. He 
retired about fifteen years ago, and took up his residence in 
Edinburgh, subsequently acquiring Earlsferry House, where 
he spent a good dea! of his leisure. Until his death, however, 
he continued to be chairman of the Bengal Iron ‘and Steel 
Company, and he was also a sleeping partner of Messrs, 
S. & A. Morton & Co., shipbuilders, Leith. 


SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL, 


THE general purposes and local government committees of the 
London County Council have jointly reported on Mr. Richard 
Badger’s proposal for the erection of a memorial to Shakespeare 
in London. Mr. Badger stated that he was prepared to give 
500/. to be used in the promotion and carrying out of such a 
scheme as the Council might approve, and further to deposit 
with the Council upon trust the sum of 2,000/. as a subscription 
to the cost of the memorial itself. The committee say :—We 
feel sure the Council will appreciate being made the recipient 
of the generous offer of Mi. Badger, and will view with 
pleasure the fact that such a substantial offer has been made 
towards the erection of a memorial to England’s greatest poet ; 
but, after careful consideration, we are not prepared to advise 
that the Council should accept any financial responsibility in 
this matter. London should, undoubtedly, possess a fitting 
memorial to Shakespeare, especially in view of the fact that he 
was associated in a very special manner with London and 
London life, and we think that, provided sufficient money were 
raised, the Council should favourably consider the question of 
providing a site for a statue. 


THE BOILING TEST OF CEMENT.* 


IT is difficult for most of us.to arrive at conclusions purely by 
the light of reason; to deal with every syllogism from its 
premises to its conclusions. We are all disposed to argue 


* A. paper read before the American Society for Testing Materials, 
by Mr. Frederick II. Lewis. 
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‘somewhat on the basis of our prejudices or to refute others 
ecause of the prejudices which we ascribe to them. The 
Navy Department of the United States Government has given 
us to understand that it views with disfavour the specifications 
for Portland cement prepared by this Society, because these 
specifications take cognisance of established manufacture in 
preference, perhaps, to venturing upon modifications of manu- 
facture. If the report of the Society is so regarded it can 
‘hardly be expected that the suggestions of the speaker will be 
viewed apart from his interests as a manufacturer. Let us then 
begin by admitting these interests or prejudices, whichever you 
may like to callthem. The truth is, however, that the purpose 
of this paper is not especially to discuss the advisability of these 
tests for cement or to oppose them, but it is rather to consider 
the modification of manufacture suggested by these tests and 
to raise the question whether such a resultant product is 
desirable or undesirable, and to rest the subject there for your 
consideration. 

In passing, however, it may be said that the speaker has, 
on one or two occasions, ventured to intimate that there was 
no competent opinion in favour of accelerated tests for cement, 
only to find that this view was very much resented. There 
are, it appears, many young gentlemen who have made some 
dozens, some scores, or even some hundreds of boiling tests, 
and who are in consequence entirely satisfied of their intimate 
knowledge of the subject. But is it ‘not a fact that American 
scientific literature is almost entirely barren of that kind of 
-careful investigation which is intended to establish the 
reliability of cements for practical purposes and the value of 
accelerated tests as criteria of quality? If the speaker is 
correctly informed, some at least of these tests have turned out 
-so badly for the high-testing boiling cements that the results 
Arave not been published. 

’ Whether, however, these tests be good or bad, desirable or 
undesirable, does not especially concern this paper. The 
«manufacturer must evidently make what people want, and this 
is now a cement to pass some sort of boiling test or the later 
atrocity of a steam test, just perpetrated by the Society’s com- 
mittee. And almost all manufacturers have sufficiently studied 
the problem to meet these requirements with reasonable 
regularity. A study of the conditions precedent to doing this 
‘suggests certain advantages which arise from variations in the 
‘composition of the cement ; suggests, indeed, that for testing 
purposes some radical innovations might be adopted. It is 
the object of this paper to briefly deal with this subject. 
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In comparing two cements of similar composition, or in 
varying within certain limits the composition of the same 
cement, the following conclusions are reached, other things 
being equal :— 

First. The higher the silica the better the cement boils. 

: Second. The higher the oxide of iron the better the cement 
oils. 

Third. Within certain limits the higher the sulphuric acid 
the better the cement boils. 

Fourth. Within the limits of approved formula the higher 
the lime the better the cement boils. 

Magnesia appears to be entirely inert. Whether alumina 
is detrimental in itself or whether its presence is disadvantage- 
ous because it reduces the amount of silica and oxide of iron 
which the cement could otherwise carry, the speaker is not 
prepared to say, but it is quite clear that it is advantageous to 
have the alumina low. 

It is hardly necessary in this company, familiar with the 
chemistry of cement and the practical limits of the Portland 
cement formula, to point out in any detail the limitations 
which apply to these general conclusions. Within these 
limitations the data above indicate the lines on which cement 
of boiling quality can be proportioned, and suggest that an 
outline or skeleton formula for boiling cement should read 
something like this :—Lime, 66 per cent. ; silica, 25 per cent. ; 
oxide of iron, 7 per cent ; sulphuric acid, 2 per cent. A 
cement of this exact composition could be produced experi- 
mentally. The speaker has not done this, but there are 
sufficient precedents for saying that it undoubtedly could be 
made, and there can be little doubt that it would be Portland 
cement with very desirable qualities, so far as meeting labora- 
tory tests is concerned. It might have some drawbacks, but 
it may be safely said that it would be :—First, always slow 
setting ; second, that it would stand all kinds of accelerated 
tests; third, it would have high specific gravity ; fourth, it 
would show high tests at short periods in neat and sand 
mortars ; fifth, it would escape a certain criticism now in 
vogue of Portland cement for sea-water work. 

This formula, it will be observed, approaches much more 
nearly that of the hydraulic limes than it does to the generally- 
received formula for Portland cement. The celebrated hy- 
draulic limes of France, with their extraordinary sand-carrying 
capacity, are made from silicious limestones, free from alumina. 
The theoretical formula for them is given by M. le Chatelier 
as follows :—Silica, 166; carbonate of lime, 83-4. As actually 
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made, the best grades of these hydraulic limes show an What briefly is there to be said of the elimination of 
average analysis which will read about as follows :—Silica, | alumina? _There can be no doubt that high alumina in cement, 
25 per cent. ; alumina, 2 per cent.; 1ron oxide, I per cent. ; and especially in rotary kiln Portland cement, has certain 
lime, 71 pet cent. ; magnesia, I per cent. Now these hydraulic | actual disadvantages. But the earlier American and foreign 
limes are burned at the temperature of a limekiln, and even | Portland cements which contained even higher percentages of 
under these conditions the silica, which is in a fine state of | alumina than at present had the quality of hardening pro- 
subdivision, combines the greater part of the lime. The pro- | gressively up to periods of four or five years, which has not at 
duct is subjected to air-slaking before shipment, and when pre- all been equalled by later products. This may or may not be 
ared in this way these limes not only show extraordinary important ; views differ. But it may be said, on the other 
sand-carrying capacity, but are entirely sound under accelerated | hand, that the general formula now in use for Portland cement 
tests. was developed for special conditions which do not obtain 
~ Tn actual manufacture there should be no particular diffi- | now for the major part of the industry. It reverts to the 
culty in making a silica-iron-lime cement. For practical pur- earlier practice abroad, which was by the wet or humid 

ses it is only necessary to approach it, and, indeed, better | way. For this purpose a clay was required which was free 
for most purposes not to eliminate all the alumina. A cement of from sand or uncombined silica of any kind, ‘so that the 
about the following composition would present no severe mixture could be made by the inexpensive wash-mill process, 
ractical difficulties by the dry way -_-Lime, 64°5 per cent. ; | without any grinding of the raw materials. This condition stil! 
silica, 22°53 iron oxide, 570; alumina, 30; magnesia, 25; | prevails in the wet process, as raw materials which require wet 
sulphuric acid, 1°5 ; undetermined, 1°o. grinding greatly increase the cost of production. But there is 

Since coming here the speaker is convinced of the growing | no special reason why the dry process should continue to 
i ble to make cement by prescription from follow this precedent if important advantages are to be gained 


importance of being a 
three, four or even more constituents. Having adopted a | by departing from them. You have, then, a constructive out- 


standard specification it is even now evident that certain of the | line for a formula which is believed to be the logical develop~ 
larger corporations are going to say, “We do not care what | ment of the present testing requirements. 
the cement costs ; make us what we want.” And it appears 
that one of the things they Meee is a low tensile test ; another 
is a still further limitation of the sulphuric acid. These 
requirements are difficult to meet unless we can ‘eliminate a VENTILATION OF WEAVING SHEDS. 
art of the alumina ; unless, indeed, we modify manufacture A REPORT to the Home Office by Mr. Frank Scudder on air 
to meet them. tests in humid cotton weaving sheds has been issued aS a 
In com parison a typical Pennsylvania Portland cement to- Parliamentary paper. Mr. Arthur Whitelegge, chief inspector 
day analyses about as follows :—Lime, 62°0 per cent; silica, of factories, in an introduction says that under the 1889 Act, 
21's ; alumina, 80; iron oxide, 25 ; magnesia, 3°3 5 sulphuric | and still more under the stricter requirements of the order of 
acid, 1°7 ; undetermined, Io. 1898, now included in the Act of 1901, great improvements 
The difference between these formulas is quite marked. | have been effected in the ventilation of humid cotton weaving 
The essential difference is that the formula suggested eliminates sheds, and some of these are now among the best’ ventilated 
a large part of the alumina in favour of silica, lime and iron | factories, with corresponding advantage to the health of the 
oxide. The old formula approaches the Roman cement basis, | operatives and to the efficiency of their work. ‘In the expe- 
the new approaches the hydraulic limes. One feature of the | rience of the Department there has been substantial con- 
Roman cement is retained, the high iron. As a general rule | formity with the “nine” standard in daylight, where a properly 
the natural or Roman cements abroad contain, after calcina- planned installation has been made and has received due 
tion, from 4 to 6 per cent. of oxide of iron. The proposed attention. It has, however, been contended by manufacturers 
formula for boiling cement, therefore, follows the general | that while it is practicable to conform generally to the standard, 
figures of the hydraulic limes by reducing the alumina, but it 1s not practicable to maintain it at all times in all parts of 
contains the high iron of the Roman cements. every shed, as the terms of the statute require ; and that, asa 
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matter of experience, with approved appliances and with every 
reasonable care in their use, there are occasional and unavoid- 
able instances of excess over the Statutory limit, even when 
interpreted as above. In view of this, it was decided to accede 
to a proposition made on behalf of the manufacturers that 
comprehensive inquiry and report should be made by an inde- 
pendent chemist, to determine whether their contentions on 
these points were well founded, on the understanding that the 
result should be accepted as conclusive. It was desired by 
the Home Office, with the concurrence of the manufacturers, 
that the operatives should be associated in the inquiry ; but 
the invitation was declined by the operatives on the ground 
that no condition was made as to increasing the stringency of 
the standard if the results should show a still higher degree of 
purity of air to be practicable. It was arranged that samples 
should be taken and determinations made by Mr. F. Scudder, 
F.I.C., in a number of sheds selected by the Home Office 
(twenty-five, subsequently increased to thirty), at times and 
points to be agreed upon in advance. It appears, therefore, 
Mr. Whitelegge adds, that installations planned and carried 
out by competent engineers to keep the air of a shed within 
the prescribed limit do in practice fully maintain the standard, 
notwithstanding inequalities due to local or accidental circum. 
stances, provided that the appliances are kept in proper order 
and used to the full extent intended, and that their adequacy 
or efficiency is not impaired by subsequent alterations in 
Structure or arrangement. 

Mr. Scudder in his report says:—With reference to the 
results of the investigation, I think'that there is little need for 
me to discuss the figures closely, inasmuch as the results clearly 
show what excellent conditions as regards the proportion of 
carbonic acid in the air of weaving sheds can be obtained. It 
is only necessary for me to point out that of 287 tests recorded 
282 comply with the standard of nine volumes of carbonic acid 
per 10,000 volumes of air, viz. the statutory requirement of 
section 94 (1) (3), and five infringe the standard, and these five 
came only from two sheds, excess over 9'I volumes of carbonic 
acid being limited to one shed. Comparative analyses of outside 
air were made. The carbonic acid in the air of the sheds 
exceeded that in the outside air by more than five parts per 
10,000 of air in nine determinations affecting seven sheds, the 
highest figures being 5-4 and 5'2._ In no other instance out of 
the 287 tests was the difference greater than 5'1, and, as ex- 
plained in table 3, the conditions associated with two of the 5'1 
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- HOUSING CONFERENCE AT BOURNVILLE. 


A CONFERENCE representative of town councils, housing 
associations, trade unions and co-operative societies, was held 
at Bournville on Saturday, the 2nd inst. 


Mr. William Thompson said everyone was agreed who had 
studied the conditions of modern town life, that 1t was neces. 
sary to get the population from the overcrowded, over-dense 
and often unwholesome areas in the centres of our towns to 
the outskirts, where sufficient air-space could be given to the 
houses, where houses could be placed far enough apart to 
allow the access of light, where streets could be wide and open 
spaces be provided. The increase in the facilities for rapid 
and cheap transit which municipal electric tramways had done 
so much to extend made action in this direction feasible. But 
still it was found that land was too dear, and dear land made 
dear houses. His opinion was that the local authorities ought 
to purchase land on both sides of the proposed route before a 
tramway extension was undertaken. The municipalities ought 
to have a definite policy in regard to land, buying it whenever 
possible and holding it in perpetuity. The Housing Reform 
Council also believed the local authorities ought to have wide 
powers in regard to the planning of the areas in which town 
extensions were likely to take place. He thought the German 
practice, which had been ably described by Mr. Horsfall in his 
recent book, was one which might well be adopted in this country, 
If we continued on our present haphazard lines the slum 
problem of the future would be on the outskirts and not at the 
centres of our towns, Mr, Thompson pleaded for greater 
elasticity in the interpretation and application of by-laws. It 
was not necessary to relax any rule which really made for 
greater healthiness, and yet building would be easier and 
cheaper if some concessions were made. On the other hand, 
by-laws ought to provide for some relation between the floor 
space of a dwelling and the open space about the dwelling, 
and it was very desirable to have such open spaces used as 
gardens. Another matter which was being pressed by the 
Housing Reform Council was the rating of land values. This 
question was now above party politics, and men of all political 
colours were agreed in regarding it as a necessary reform, It 
was possible that when the tating of land values was allowed 
funds would be available for Subsidising attempts to house 
the poorest of the poor, if that seemed a desirable 
course. With reference to the operation of the Housing 


results were exceptional. Acts, Mr. Thompson confessed that he had little faith in 
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or Part Il.’as a remedy for existing evils, 
though he was prepared to watch in a friendly, if critical, spirit 
- mingham housing committee under these parts. There was 
for every kind of action. He believed himself that action 
under Part III. was most productive of good. In rural housing, 
“which Mr. Thompson declared deserved much more attention 
‘than it at present got, the policy of the Council was not merely 
to try to get better houses, but again to acquire land, Better 


houses with small; holdings were needed The question of 


rural housing had its interest for town dwellers, since there 
was no doubt that bad houses were often the cause of the 


 yemoval of persons from the country to the towns, and unfor- 


Jand had been 


tunately it didnot often happen that bad houses in the towns 
induced people to go to the country. 

Mr. T. C. Horsfall described some of the steps which 
German municipalities are enabled to take in the direction of 
contfolling the development of their towns. In the first place, 

German towns owned much more land than English towns ; 
ndeed over 1j100 communities, large and small, levied no rates, 
as their income from the land they possessed was sufficient to 
meet all théir expenses. The acquisition and the holding of 

definitely urged on the Prussian towns by the 

Government. The most striking example, however, of the 

forethought of German municipal authorities was seen in the 


s preparation of building plans, which clearly laid down the lines 


‘along which town extension was to take place, indicating the 
direction and width of the streets, the open spaces which must 
‘be provided, the sites for factories and workshops, the number 
of storeys to be allowed in a dwelling, and the proportion of 
the site which may be covered by buildings. Quoting statistics 
of drunkenness and crime in Manchester, Mr. Horsfall said he 


 pelieved all these were in very large measure to be attributed 


to bad housing conditions, which, he added, were just as often 
to be found in the surroundings of the dwellings, in the lack 
of trees and vegetation, in the lack of open spaces, and in 
the badly arranged streets as in the actual defects of 
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one i action under Part I. 


inability of the people to stand the drink. A labour bureau 
had been started in Manchester, but it had to be given up, he 
was told, because half of the men were useless. They were 
suffering from the effects of overcrowding and drink, and could 
not be,employed. He moved a resolution in the following 
terms :—‘*That this conference respectfully desires to draw 
the attention of the President of the Local Government Board 
to the pressing need for (1) such measures as will effectually 
enable local authorities to secure that all new housing areas 
shall be planned to insure an ample provision of light and air- 
space, gardens, &c, thus rendering impossible the development 
of new slums; (2) increased and more effective powers for 
dealing with the housing question in rural districts. 

Mr. Barlow, secretary of the Bournville Village Trust, in 
seconding, gave some details about the village. Bournville 
was an attempt to give town workers the advantages of country 
residence. The land originally cost on an average 2co/. per 
acre. Most of the houses were let at weekly rentals which 
were fixed so as to bring in 4 per cent. on the capital expendi- 
ture after meeting expenses of maintenance, management, &ce. 
The density of population was about thirty per acre; the 
average number of inhabitants in the 556 houses already 
erected by the Trust was 4:75. In Igo! the death-rate was 8'¢ 
per 1,00o—a marked contrast to the Birmingham death-rate, 
which, according to districts, varies from 12 to 32 per 1,000. 
Gardening had been made much of and was in every way a 
success, even town-bred men achieving good results. An 
investigation showed that in some cases, at any rate, tenants 
obtained a yield from their gardens valued at 1s. Iod, per week 
the year round, and thus had a considerable set-off to the rent. 
The lessons he thought the conference might learn from 
Bournville were the advantage derived from carefully planning 
of the estate, the value of gardens physically and, he would 
add, morally, and the advantage that variety in the style of 
building gives. He finally urged delegates to remember that 
a well-conducted housing scheme must always have assets and 
profits other than those which can be represented by £ s. @. 

A discussion followed, Messrs. Nettlefold (Birmingham), 


the houses themselves. Manchester had been stated to be 
“a source of “inebriate infection.” Was there any wonder at 
this when they remembered the conditions under which the 
_ people lived? Mr. Justice Day said that to get drunk was the 
" shortest way out of Manchester, and no more bitter criticism 
of the management of a town had ever been uttered. He 
should say distinctly that the crowded dwellings and the 
ugliness of the town were the cause of the drunkenness and the 


Crowther (Sheffield), Jones (Reading) and Stephens (Birming- 
ham) taking part. Although there was some difference as to 
details, all the speakers agreed in the need for municipal 
powers of supervision of the unbuilt-on areas, and most 
desired to see town councils ‘equipped with much wider powers 
in regard to the purchase of land. The resolution was 


unanimously adopted. 
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A further resolution urging local authorities to use the 
powers already given under the Housing Acts, especially 
under Part III., was also unanimously adopted. 


BUILDERS AND THE FACTORY AND WORKSHOP 
ACT, 1901. 

THE following memorandum as to buildings in course of con- 

struction or repair has been issued from the Home Office by 

Mr. B. A. Whitelegge, chief inspector :— 

Certain provisions of the Factory Act, relating to the re- 
porting of accidents and examination of steam boilers, apply— 
(1) to premises on which machinery worked by mechanical 
power is temporarily used in the construction of a building or 
in-structural work in connection with a building, and (2) to 
buildings over 30 feet in height, which are being constructed 
or repaired by means of scaffolding, whether raachinery be used 
or not ; and the person using any such machinery, or employing 
the persons engaged in the construction or repair, is responsible 
(under penalty) for seeing that the provisions referred to are 
duly observed. 

When there occurs on such premises or buildings any acci- 
dent which causes to a person employed therein such injury 
as to prevent him on any one of the three working days next 
after the occurrence of the accident from being employed for 
five hours on his ordinary work, written notice (Form 43) must 
be sent forthwith to His Majesty’s Inspector for the district. 
Every such accident should also be entered in a register kept 
for the purpose in the premises (Form 73). And further, if the 
accident is fatal, or is produced by machinery moved by power, 
or by a vat or pan containing hot liquid, or by explosion, or by 
escape of gas or steam, a similar written notice (Form 43) must 
also be sent forthwith to the certifying surgeon for the district, 
whose name and address can be ascertained from the inspector 
where necessary. 

In the year 1903, 115 fatal and 2,044 non-fatal accidents 
were reported in connection with buildings in course of con- 
struction or repair. It is, however, believed that these returns 
are incomplete, and the inspectors are instructed to take pro- 
ceedings against the person responsible if notice of accident is 
not sent. 


Every steam boiler used in the places and premises in, 


question must be maintained in proper condition, provided with 
a proper safety valve, steam gauge and water gauge and 


thoroughly examined by a competent person every fourteen 
months. A signed report of the result of the examination must 
be entered within fourteen days in a register to be kept for the 
purpose on the premises (Form 73). 

If notice of the commencement of a building is given to the 
inspector, he will forward an Abstract (Form 57), containing a 
summary of the provisions of the Act relating to buildings. 

The official forms can be obtained, directly or through any 
bookseller, from Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, 
London, E.C.; Oliver. & Boyd, Edinburgh ; E. Ponsonby, 
116 Grafton Street, Dublin. \ 

The following suggestions, if carried out, would tend to re- 
duce the number of accidents occurring on buildings in course 
of construction or repair. They are based upon those contained 
in a Home Office memorandum issued to the building trade in 
1992. 
1. Every working platform more than 8 feet from the ground 
should, before being used, be provided‘ throughout its entire 
length on the outside and at the ends (a) with a guard rail fixed — 
at a height of 3} feet above the platform. Openings may be left 
for workmen to land from the ladders and for the landing of 
material ; (4) with boards fixed on edge, rising at least 7 inches — 
above the platform and with their lower edges resting or abut- 
ting on the scaffold boards. Openings may be left for workmen 
to land from the ladders. 

2. All “runs” or similar means of communication between 
different portions of a scaffold or building should be at least 
18 inches wide. if made of two or more boards they should 
be so arranged as to prevent unequal sagging. 

3. Scaffold boards forming part of a working platform 
should be supported at each end by a putlog, and should not 
project more than 6 inches beyond it, unless lapped by other 
boards, which should rest partly on or over the same putlog. 
and partly upon other putlogs. 

4. Ladders should rise some feet above the place they give 
access to, and should havea level and solid footing, and be 
securely fixed at the top point of rest. 

5. Loose putlogs or other timber should not be allowed to 
remain projecting from the face of the scaffold where hoisting 
or lowering of material or plant is being carried on. 

6. Where the scaffolding’ has been sublet to a contractor, 
the employer should satisfy himself, before allowing work to 
proceed thereon, that it complies with the conditions named 
above, and that .the material used in its construction is 
sound. 
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H.M. THE KING. 


Ihave had it used at Sandringham for H.M. the 
King and found. it most satisfactory. It y,as used 
on some large additions last year. 

: C. SMEDLEY BECK, Architect. 
{ lla, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich, Jan. 21, 1903. 


ARCHITECT. 


I am exceedingly pleased with the result of the 
Velure I had last year. Our doors look and feel like 
ivory, and show every appearance of great durability. 
I find that they keep very clean, and do not take the dirt, 

A. E. PURDIBE, F.R.1.B.A. 
Meadow Grange, Blean, near Canterbury, Jan.2, 1902. 


IN A STEAM DISINFECTOR. 


Iam pleased to state that the Velure has been a 
perfect successsofar. It has been subjected to great 
heat, steam pressure, and withstood. the expansion 
and contraction of the iron, and there are no cracks 
or flaws to be found, the surface being perfect. It 
was applied by unskilled labour, the hospital porter 
doing the work. 

J. BROOK, §.1.C., A.§.1., Surveyor, R.D.C., 

Stratford-on-Ayon, 5th December, 1902. 


UNDER WATER. 


Velure gives a beautifully smooth surface, which re- 
mains hard under water, and does not foul easily. 
JOHN MACKENZIE, Sail Maker. 
Sandbank, Argyllshire, Sept. 26, 1907. 


STANDS. ANY AMOUNT OF EXPOSURE TO SUN OR FROST, 
HEAT OR DAMP, WITHOUT CRACK OR BLISTERS“ 


gd o8 


«She Aechitect. 


THE WEEK. 


Tue water companies of London have not been in 
favour with the people they supplied, and the New River 
Company least of all. There will therefore be scant sym- 
pathy with the shareholders at the decision in the House of 
Lords by which the claim of the company amounting to 
13,260,144. will be considerably reduced. What adds to 
the peculiarity of the situation is that the company itself 
may be regarded as supplying the means for the reduction. 
In 1847 an Act was passed by which the dividend on 
shares in water companies was fixed at 10 per cent. The 
New River Company, dating from 1619, would be con- 
sidered as exempted. But in 1852 the company obtained 
an Act, and through astuteness incorporated in it clauses 
of the Act of 1847. By doing ‘so they have diminished 
the yalue of the property to an extent estimated 
at from 3,000,0007. to 5,000,000/, sterling. When the 
inquiry was lately made about the value of the water 
companies, the Arbitration Court, consisting of Sir 
Epwarp Fry, Sir HucH Owen and Sir JoHN WOLFE 
BaRRy, came to the conclusion that the New River 
Company was on the same footing as the other water 
companies in respect of the 10 per cent. return. The 
company brought the decision before the Court of Appeal, 
where it was reversed. Thereupon the Metropolitan 
Water Board carried it to the House of Lords. The Lord 
Chancellor agreed with the Court of Appeal, but Lord 
MacnacHTen, Lord James or Hererorp’ and Lord 
LinpieEy concluded . that the arbitrators were right on all 
points, anid that the appeal of the Water Board should be 
allowed. The result is another instance of the engineer 
being hoist with his own petard. The Act of 1352 was 
described as a careless and slovenly piece of work. But by 
adopting the Act of 1847 the New River Company accept 
all the incongruities and incompatibilities. 


THERE is generally an outcry whenever one of the 
churches in the City is marked out for demolition, but St. 
Peter-le-Poer, Broad Street, would appear to be without 
any admirers, or at least any. to recommend the retention 
of the building. ~ In the first place, it has to be recognised 
that the church is not of much service to the citizens, and 
then there is a doubt about the signification of the title. 
Does it mean St. Peter-the-Poor, which STroweE interpreted 
as meaning a poor parish, although in his time there were 
“many fair houses possessed by rich merchants and 
others.” Broad Street now is still more valuable than in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, when STOWE 
described the streets of the City. The church which 
existed in his time was subsequently repaired and altered. 


_ Sir Wittiam Garraway, who died in 1625, expended a 
large sum on the work. The building was, however, re- 


moved in 1688. The, present ‘church was erected from 
the designs of Jesse Gipson. The architect, who lived until 
1828, held two or three district surveyorships, and one of his 
late works was the building for the Saddlers’ Company. It 
would be interesting to discover why the plan of the interior 
should be circular. It may have been from a desire to 
have it lighted from above. Like other City churches, 
there used to be a gallery running round, with the exception 
of the recess in which the altar was placed. But it was 
removed in 1888. The church could accommodate nearly 
700 worshippers. The interior and as much as is visible 
of the exterior are very plain. 


Ir is supposed the police are ubiquitous in Paris, and 


only the minority are to be recognised. by their uniforms. 


Many am honest citizen has been accepted by natives and 


Strangers to be a mouchard. ‘The increase in the number 
of robberies in museums and picture galleries would by 
some people be taken for evidence that the police are few 
and far between, but it is easy to fall asleep in a public 
gallery, for pictures and statues after. a time become 


_ Soporiferous, and allowance should therefore be made for 


human weakness even in a policeman. , Recently in the 


_ Grand Palais, in Paris, no less than five pictures were cut 
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out of their frames. ‘The exhibition had an international 
character ; one of the sufferers was a Portuguese, another an 
Italian, and the third a Swiss. The case becomes more 
curious from the fact that the pictures were not missed, 
and it :is impossible to fix the time of the abstraction. 
The artists contemplate taking an action for damages 
against the Administration of the Fine Arts. ‘They have 
receipts to show that the pictures came under the charge 
of that high official, the Commissary-General of Exhibitions. 
The documents however can only be considered as possess- 
ing an ornamental or historic character, for it appears the 
State assumes responsibility only for works of French 
artists.. This astounding fact should become more gene- 
rally known, and especially to English and Americans. 


Tue decision of the King’s Bench Division, consisting 
of the Lord Chief Justice of England, Mr. Justice 
KENNEDY and Mr. Justice PHILLIMORE, in the arbitration 
case PEARSON & Son, Ltp., v. the Great'Western Railway 
Company, is of importance to all contractors who carry out 
works under a schedule of prices. One great difference 
between engineering and architectural works is that while 
the latter are described in remarkable detail, in the former 
things are considered ina broad way. The slopes of cuttings 
and embankments are usually described as 14 to 1 or 2 tor, 
andso on. Messrs. PEARSON stated it was specified that the 
slopes were to. be at angles which would not stand, 
and in consequence it was necessary to have more 
tipping in the embankments. The Court ‘considered 
that the work done in that way was not a new variety, 
and that the schedule of prices was therefore applicable 
to it. Next it was alleged that the quantities of excavation 
exceeded what was shown in the schedule and drawings. 
But the Court held that an increase in quantity did not 
justify an increase of the schedule prices, although the 
arbitrator might allow an increased rate if the work was 
outside the contract. The third allegation was that in the 
case of one of the tunnels ten times more water had to be 
provided for by permanent works than wasshown. It was 
laid down that the mere existence of water was not enough 
to open up the schedule prices, although the arbitrator 
would be justified in, if necessary, departing from them. 
The points determined may not seem more than trifling, 
but their importance is evident when we know the Court 
required a fortnight to determine them. ‘The schedule of 
prices is respected, but the arbitrator, who is Sir BENJAMIN 
Baker, can depart from them if the evidence shows that 
the work performed was of an essentially different character 
from that contemplated. 


THERE was a time when BERANGER, the French song- 
writer, was very popular in England, and many writers felt 
bound, like THACKERAY, to translate or imitate some of his 
admirable poems: Thanks to the modern pessimistic spirit 
he has been superseded jin that way by Herne. The great 
NAPOLEON. once said ,his army could not resist the 
songs’ of -Paris, anid at the time BERANGER was the most 
potent writer of them. When the Empire vanished he kept 
the Napoleonic lamp alight, and helped to make another 
Imperial régéme a possibility. There was some fitness in 
sending the bed on: which the last Prince Imperial was 
born. to the old poet, so that he. migtt die upon it. 
B&RANGER threw a halo of romance over his garret, where 
he said it was good to live, “ qu’on est bien 4 vingt ans.” 
During the greater part, of his life he lived independently 
and modestly on the profits of his.writings. The street in 
which he lived for a long time bears his name. The house 
where he occupied three rooms is about to be demolished. 
A part of the furniture has been secured for the Musée , 
Carnavalet. It has-been decided that the house erected on , 
the: site. will. bear a. commemorative plaque. _BE&RANGER , 


‘lived to be an old man, although ke was often fined and: . 


imprisoned. He was:a true philosopher who endeavoured . 
to make the best of everything, and he afforded an illus- 
tration of. his own remark, “ Presque tous les. bons ouvriers 


-vivent longtemps : c’est qu’ils'accomplissent une loi de la 


Providence.” He was born ina state of poverty and was 
never ashamed of his origin, for he maintained with pride 


-that whatever was important in letters or art arose from the 


lower classes. 
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ENGLISH KINGS AND ENGLISH 
CATHEDRALS. 

HE ceremony which was witnessed in Liverpool on 
Tuesday, when His Majesty the Kine accompanied 
by his Royal Consort laid the foundation-stone of the new 
cathedral, must be considered as an historic event. How- 
ever attached a country may be to the Church, the erection 
of a cathedral rarely occurs in modern times. The 
reason is not difficult to discover. 
of Christianity was to establish order among men. In 
early years it was not always possible to lay down the 
boundaries of dioceses. But an endeavour was made as 
civilisation advanced to give permanence to those which 
were arranged. It suggests how well the old divisions were 
suited to Englishmen when we find that at least one-half 
of the English dioceses date from the time of the 
Heptarchy. At the period of the Norman invasion Eng- 
land possessed two archbishoprics, Canterbury and York, and 
thirteen bishoprics, viz. London, Winchester, Chichester, 
Rochester, Salisbury, Bath and Wells, Exeter, Worcester, 
Hereford, Coventry and Lichfield, Lincoln, Norwich 
and Durham. Ely and Carlisle date from the reign of 
Henry I. There was no further change until HENRY 
VIII. instituted the following :—Oxford, Peterborough, 
Gloucester, Bristol, Chester, and Westminster. The last, 
however, was not long recognised. During the reign of 
Her late Majesty there were several creations, viz. Truro, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Ripon, Beverley, Wakefield, South- 
wark, and St. Albans. In most of the modern instances 
care was taken to utilise a building that was rich in eccle- 
siastical associations for the cathedral. Only in Truro and 

Liverpool was it necessary to provide new buildings. 

The connection between Church and State in this 
country was always close. His Majesty, in laying the 
foundaticn-stone at Liverpool, was therefore acting in the 
spirit of a tradition which goes back to a very early period. 
ETHELBERT, the Kentish king, granted the city of Canter- 
bury to AUGUSTINE. Henry I. was so liberal a benefactor 
to the cathedral that Prior ConrapD was charged with 
wasting the royal substance. The grand ceremony which 
took place on the translation of the remains of St. THoMasS 
A BECKET was witnessed by Henry III. York Cathedral 
owes its origin to a timber church constructed for the 
baptism of King Epwin. ‘The successive cathedrals on the 
site were, however, too far from London, and the citizens 
too rebellious to attract kings. The earliest church in 
London is reputed to have been a creation of King ETHEL- 
BERT, and SIEBERT, the king of the East Saxons, afterwards 
co-operated with him. Hernry IV., Henry V., Henry VL, 
and Henry VIII. were among the monarchs who displayed 
liberality towards St. Paul’s. It was the desire of Jamzs I. 
to restore the ancient structure. CHartes II. and James II. 
were both eager for the erection of a new building, and there 
was reason for placing a statue of Queen ANNE in front of it. 

Winchester was for a term the royal capital of England, 
ahd the names of several kings will always be connected 
with the cathedral. There Epwarp THE CONFESSOR was 
crowned ; WiLLIAM Rurus was buried in it; and it is 
claimed that the dust of Ecpert, CANUTE and EpRED is to 
be found in the mortuary chests. The changes in Winchester 
have been credited to prelates like Bishops WALKELYN, 
Epincton, and Witiiam or WyKEHam ; ‘but as they were 
officials in the kings’ court, we may assume that they acted 
as agents of the monarchs they served. King JoHNn, who 
could not be regarded as a patron of Chichester Cathedral 
for the bishops were opposed to him, gave permission that 
marble should be taken from Purbeck for the reparation of 
the cathedral after one of the fires. Henry I. aided 
generously towards its restoration. Rochester had claims 
on the Norman kings. Witi1aM THE CONQUEROR be- 
queathed a ‘hundred pounds and his royal robe to the 
cathedral. Wutt1Am Rurus bestowed several grants on it, 
and Henry I. also. If the kings and princes whose 
statues appear on the west front of Exeter Cathedral can be 
considered as benefactors of the building, then the richness 
of the interior is easily understood. However, other 
records do not confirm the belief that Exeter was much 
indebted to royal munificence. 

- Although Worcester was in a remote district, Henry ITI. 
attended the dedication in 1218. King JoHNn made a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of St. WuLrsTan and presented 


One of the motives . 


roo marks for the restoration of a cloister. Soon after- 
wards he is said to have been poisoned, and his body was 
conveyed to Worcester and there buried. Prince ARTHUR, 
the eldest son of Henry VII., and the first husband to 
CATHARINE OF ARAGON, was also laid to rest there after 
his brief enjoyment of life. Hereford, if not founded by a 
king, came into existence through the influence of a Saxon 
king’s viceroy ; but it was difficult for a building in such a 
position, exposed to attacks of the ‘Welsh, to last many. 
years. ETHELBERT, the king and martyr, was buried there. 

Lincoln is an example of what we ‘have:remarked about 
the desire to preserve diocesan boundaries unchanged. At 
the time of the Conquest, Dorchester, near Oxford, was. 
the bishop’s see for that part of the country. REmicius, 
who was a friend of W1LLIAM L, resolved to fix his chair 
in Lincoln as a more important and safer place; but 
the project was opposed by the Archbishop of York. 
Remicius was, however, successful. The city was a, 
Norman stronghold, and as such some of the kings fought 
in defence of the castle and prayed in the cathedral. 
Queens and princesses were buried near the shrine of St. 
Hucu. There is no doubt lavish sums were expended. 
by kings and their relatives on the cathedral, but the 
records are not forthcoming. Durham was ruled by, 
ecclesiastics who enjoyed the rank of princes. They were 
the governors of the district, but it could not be said that 
monarchs were willing to accept the risks of a residence-in. 
the castle or city. The Conqueror visited Durham. 
However he was seized with sudden illness while in the 
church, and in his terror ran away from the banquet pre- 
pared for him. The lane known as the “ King’s Gate” con- 
tinues to be a memorial of his flight. Wutt1am II. used: 
some of the bishops as his instruments, although he does 
not appear to have visited the city. At a later time 
CuHar.es I. was twice a guest of the bishop, but he was 
a cause of expense, for one day’s entertainment cost 1,500/. 
Henry I. completed the Norman cathedral of Carlisle, 
his architect being Hucu, the bishop. The building was 
again and again destroyed by fire, and, indeed, the post of 
bishop in such a place brought many risks. There are 
several records of men to whom the dignity was offered, 
but who declined it. 

It would be wrong to measure the interest with which 
English kings were filled about the affairs of the bishoprics 
by the records of their gifts or their.affection fora particular 
cathedral. ‘The bishops being generally men of ability and 
learning, were useful to their sovereigns in many ways. 
They served as diplomatists, as judges, as interpreters and 
as directors of works. With the rewards and dignities con- 
ferred by their offices they were also obliged to accept the 
disappointments, and it may be the penalties. 
of ANTHONY Bek, Bishop of Durham, may be taken as an 
example. At the desire of Epwarp I. he was elected by 
the chapter, he was of good family and wealthy, and he 
was generally accompanied by one hundred and forty 
knights. He was employed by the king to negotiate a 
marriage with a Scottish princess, and it was possible that 
by that means the war between England and Scotland 
would be avoided. When Scotland was invaded he headed 
a thousand foot soldiers and five hundred horse equipped 
at his own expense. On his return his warlike spirit found 
occupation in disputes with the monks of Durham Priory. 
BEK was summoned to Rome to explain his conduct. 
During his absence the temporalities were confiscated by 
Epwarp. There arose further quarrels, and finally some 
of his possessions were taken by the king. Yet strange to 
say, at the time of his death, in addition to his other 
offices, he held the sovereignty of the Isle of Man. 

WILLIAM OF WYKEHAw’s is a more familiar case of the 
vicissitudes of fortune. He raised only two great castles, 
while BrK constructed five. By the king’s favour 
Wykeuam held benefices which, according to the return 
he sent to the Pope in 1366, were valued at 8737. 6s. 8a. 
yearly. The king had intended to give him the highest 
offices of the time, and he was endowed with the wealth. 
indispensable for his position. In'his forty-fourth year the 
architect-bishop became Chancellor of England. WyKEHAM 
made Winchester a model diocese, and ‘he resolved to 
build a college for 200 scholars, for which ‘he prepared 
plans and ordered materials. But the great Epwarp IIH. 
had lapsed into his second childhood, and his hands were 
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for a declaration that the water company should keep 
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the letter of the law but for its commas. 


no longer strong enough to resist the evil influences of his 
Court. Wrtiam was accused of mismanaging the revenue 
to a fabulous extent, although only proofs could be given 
of some 40/7, That however was sufficient, his tempo- 
ralities were seized and he was prohibited from coming 
within twenty miles of the Court. Eventually he was able 
to succeed in all the architectural works he had schemed, 
and probably when he was dying he may have deemed 
himself more fortunate than the majority of courtiers. 

The days have vanished for the appearance of men like 
Bex or WYKEHAM. Bishops now have as onerous duties 
as ever, but they assume other forms to those of the four- 
teenth century. It is still possible for royalty to take the 
closest interest in cathedrals, while free from the necessity 
of appropriating any of the revenues to purposes which are 
not ecclesiastical. The king can become Defender of the 
Faith in a manner which was not contemplated when the 
title was first conferred. In the case of Liverpool, the 
knowledge that His Majesty had undertaken to lay the 
foundation-stone was sufficient to overcome the greater 
part of the opposition raised from the time the project was 
first announced. The committee have acquired not only 
the sum they desired, viz. 2c0,o00/., but 30,000/. in addi- 
tion, and there can be little question that all which will be 
needed for the completion of the first portion of the build- 
ing will be subscribed without delay. With such a com- 
mencement it will be the desire of all loyal men that His 
Majesty will be able to lay the crowning stone of the 
noble building which Messrs. Boptey & Scorr have 
designed. 


BRIDGE APPROACHES. 

| Tigers action by the Hertfordshire County Council against 

the New River Company which was heard by 
Mr. Justice Swinren Eapy on Saturday, exemplifies the 
conflict between the letter of the law and the spirit of the 
law which has recently been fought out before the Courts in 
various forms. The case is one which must possess 
attractions for the archeologist as forthe lawyer. It has 


also interest for everyone who has studied the history of 


London as well as for those who have to pay for the 
administration of the Metropolis. We can, too, see in it 
an endeavour of the new but very important authorities— 
the county councils—to exercise rights without definite 
notions of how they were acquired. Ina word, past and 
present are combined in the action to an extent that is 
somewhat remarkable. 

The New River Company, as most people are aware, has 
been supplying water to a large part of London and its 
northern suburbs from the reign of James I. During the 
long period of nearly three centuries, in carrying out 
certain works in connection with the conduit, it has been 
necessary to interfere from time to time with roads and 
bridges. We might imagine that the duties of the company 
in construction and reparation were by this time fully under- 
stood both by the directors and by the localauthorities. It 
comes as a surprise that any responsibility could be neglected 
by so old, so respectable and so wealthya company. The 
case in question, however, suggests that English law has 
still a store of novelties for the enjoyment of judges in 
sultry weather. The Hertfordshire County Council sought 


in repair the highways to the extent of 300 feet on each side 
of road bridges at Broxbourne, Stanstead St. Margaret’s, 
and Wormley. The defendants admitted the obligation to 
repair, but maintained it was not to the extent of 300 feet 
from each end of the bridge ; and, moreover, in the three 
instances of alleged neglect such a length was unnecessary. 
The action, of course, was a test of right which would have 
to be accepted by the Metropolitan Water Board if judg- 
ment were given against the defendant company. 

The plea of uselessness of works does not, it may be 
remarked, count for much with copnty authorities or 
officials in this country. They are sticklers not only for 
Any work men- 
tioned in an Act of Parliament must be carried out to the 
inch, although equity and good sense dictate some varia- 
tion. The county officials would say they have precedents 
for being inexorable in the action of higher Government 
departments where useless expenditure seems to be 


essential to the preservation of the Constitution. To 
stipulate that 300 feet of approaches on each side of a 
bridge should be executed is often an absurdity, for 
instances arise in which it would be preferable for the con- 
venience of traffic if arrangements could be made by which 
the roadway would be improved for 400 feet on one side 
and 2000n the other. Although desirable in some counties, 
that mode of interpreting an Act would, be considered as 
an illegal solution of a difficulty. But how was the 300 feet 
limit determined? ‘That is an interesting question, and 
the answer to it throws a light not only on the history of 
bridges, but on some of our old social conditions, 

In Medizeval times, as our readers know, the difficulty 
of obtaining funds for the erection and conservation of 
bridges was met by the formation of a special brotherhood 
of monks. They went beyond the primitive St. CHrRisTo- 
PHER, for he only carried weaklings and children. Then 
members of other Orders, and especially the Dominicans, 
took bridge construction among their duties, and were 
willing to co-operate with the secular authorities. Fra 
G1oconpo, who was in 1500 the royal architect in Paris, 
reconstructed the Pont Notre Dame, which had five arches 
with spans of 54 feet. In England the construction and 
repair of bridges had to be borne by the whole of a county. 
The highways leading to them, on the other hand, were 
repaired by the inhabitants of the various parishes. Some- 
times a bishop or a monk was able to obtain subscriptions 
for the construction of a bridge. But it did not follow by 
English law that their representatives were bound to keep 
it in repair, although if the owner of a neighbouring pro- 
perty imitated their example his heirs would become 
responsible. Doubts must have sometimes arisen about 
the extent of the responsibility, and in order to secure 
uniformity the famous Act 22 Henry VIII. c. 5 was 
passed in 1531. It enacted that four justices of the peace 
were to hear and determine “the annoiances ” of bridges 
and adjoining highways within 300 feet next unto the said 
bridges. They were also to charge such as should repair the 
bridges and roads. If it could not,be known what “precinct” 
was to undertake the work it fell on the county, riding, or 
corporation in which the work was situate. ‘There was no 
correct survey of England in the sixteenth century, and to 
escape levies people became doubtful about the positions 
of boundaries. ‘The justices were to appoint surveyors of 
such decayed bridges and ways, unto whom the collectors 
were to pay the money levied as taxes, of which collectors 
and surveyors were to render an account unto the justices 
under pain of imprisonment. It is also noteworthy the j ustices 
were to allow the surveyors reasonable charges. In earlier 
times the 300 feet limit may have been recognised as a 
matter of custom, and therefore of common law. But 
22 Henry VIII. c. 5 is the first official document in which 
the length is mentioned. It probably suited the arched 
bridges constructed in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, and in prior periods when the gradients of the 
roads were steep, but such a limit is not always suitable for 
modern bridges. Flatter arches can now be erected, and 
the approaches should be proportionlly diminished. The 
law could only have been intended to meet the difficulty 
arising from the height of the arches and not to lighten the 
duty of ordinary road construction. It is, however, impos- 
sible to lay down a length that will be generally applicable, 
and it would be better if the statute were interpreted as 
signifying that in no case need a railway or water company 
forman approach exceeding 300 feet, leaving the exact length 
to be determined by the requirements of each work. HENnRy’s 
Statute of Bridges is still in operation, and receives due 
respect from the Courts. In private Acts such as those for 
railways a new set of regulations about approaches _ is, 
however, recognised, and companies are not bound to 
execute a greater length of work than is shown on Parlia- 
mentary plans, which, of «course, have to correspond with 
the standing orders of both Houses. « 

The New River Company derives’ its authority from one 
of the earliest of private’ Bills. .The Corporation of London 
obtained an Act of Parliament authorising the bringing of 
water from.any part of Middlesex or ‘Hertfordshire. . It 
remained a dead letter. In 1606 -HucH MIDDLETON, 
citizen and goldsmith, offered a supply of: water at his own 
expense. All the powers obtained by the Act were assigned 
to him, and two years afterwards he commenced operations. 
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It was a novel undertaking, and he discovered the impossi- 
_bility of completing the conduit within the period of four 
years to which he was limited. The cost, too, was far in 
excess of what he had calculated, but he continued until 
all his property was exhausted, His fellow-citizens were 

not generous towards him, and would give him no aid. 

Then he applied to James I., who agreed to contribute 

half the expense on condition he obtained half the property. 

In that way arose the difference between King’s and 

adventurer’s shares. In 1613 the supply was brought as far 

as the reservoir near Pentonville. In the original Act of 

1605 it was provided that “the Mayor, commonalty, and 

citizens of London, and: their successors for ever, shall 

make and maintain at their costs and charges from time to 
time convenient bridges and ways for the passage of the 

King’s subjects and their cattle and carriages over or 

through the said new cut or river in places meet and con- 

venient.” In other early Acts relating to the Company 
there is also mention of work to be done at bridges and 
roads. 

The task before Mr. Justice SwinrEN Eapy was, there- 
fore, to determine whether the duty of the New River 
Company was to be tested by the common law as expressed 
in 22 Henry VIII. c. 5, as desired by the Hertfordshire 
County Council or by the standard of a private Act in 
which measurements were avoided. -There are a great 
many recorded decisions which show ‘that liability to 
construct or repair a bridge entailed the duty of 
repairing or constructing the highway adjoining each 


end to the extent of 300 feet. In one important 
case, however, we see 2 departure from what may 
be called mechanical or literal interpretation. The 


Nottingham County Council brought an action against the 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincoinshire Railway Company 
respecting the approaches to a bridge over a canal, and it 
was maintained that the company were by common law 
bound to repair their highway. within the 300 feet limit. 
The company contended that, although liable to maintain 
the bridge and as much of ‘the highway as was shown on 
their plans, they were not bound to maintain such a length of 
approaches. In that case the decision was given that the rail- 
way company was not bound to provide more than 180 feet 
on one side and 174 feet on the other. Ina later case the 
judge, while holding there was liability to repair, left the 
length to be decided by. other litigation. Mr. Justice 
SWINFEN Eapy was therefore justified when he doubted 
whether “the convenient bridges and ways” mentioned in 
the Act of Jamrs I. corresponded with the bridges to which 
the statute 22 Henry VIII. c. 5 applied: There would be 
no precedent, he held, for saying ‘that. the later Act 
of James I. had aso facto imposed .an obligation to 
repair the roadway for a distance of 300 feet from each end 
of the bridge. All that was granted was a declaration that 
the defendants are bound to repair and keep in repair the 
bridges in question and the approaches thereto (comprising 
the roadways thereon), including in the approaches so much 
of the highway on each side of the bridge as had been 
raised or otherwise interfered with by reason of the: con- 
struction of the bridge, but not necessarily to the extent of 
300 feet from each end of the bridge. The plaintiffs will 
have to pay the costs of the action. 

The decision will give satisfaction to men possessing a 
knowledge of construction, who will consider the circum- 
stances of the case impartially. It is often objected by 
architects and engineers that judgments are given as if 
words alone were involved without any regard for the things 
for which they stood. But in this case, as in the Notting- 
ham case, the length of 300 feet was not considered as a 
sacred combination of words which it would be misprision 
to undervalue or depart from. The road problem at the 
present time is perplexing, and county councils and other 
authorities are only too glad to make it less onerous by 
casting responsibility on others. The Statute of Bridges 
if rigidly interpreted, offers facilities for that purpose ; but 
the Courts are wise in limiting its applicability. é, 
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Arrangements have been made which will make it 
unnecessary to close the Museum of Practical Geology 
Jermyn Street, for a month in autumn as heretofore - it will 
therefore remain open to students and visitors daily. 


CHENIES AND LATIMER. 
EVERAL members of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum 
took part in an excursion to Chenies and Latimer. Mr. 
A. J. Pitman acted as leader. Alighting at Chorley Wood 
station, the party drove over the Common to Chenies, where 
the picturesque village and church were duly inspected. The 
Manor House and Queen Elizabeth’s Oak were also seen, and 
then a walk was taken along the brow of the hill through the 
Monk’s Walk. Another drive and Latimer was reached, and 
here the obelisk and church were examined, after which the 
backward journey was taken through the Chess Valley and 
Chenies. 
Chenies is an example cf a place taking its name from a 
person, a condition more common in earlier days, and the first 
Cheyne who settled in this country was probably the one who 
came over with the Conqueror. There is a brass to a Cheyne 
dated 1552 in the little church of Chesham Bois, not far from 
Chenies ; and Thomas Cheyne, in armour, 1368, and William 
Cheyne, also in armour, 1375, are represented by brasses in 
Drayton Beauchamp Church. Cheyne Walk in Chelsea will 
recur to the memory, and the race has not yet failed, for an 
eminent living surgeon and a higher critic bear the name eight 
hundred years after the advent of the Norman Cheyne. 
The following paper was read by Mr. Pitman :— 


Chenies and Latimer. 


The rural village of Chenies is in the Hundred of Burnham, 
in the mid or Aylesbury Division of the county of Buckingham, 
in the Union of Amersham, and about five miles from Chesham. 
Buckinghamshire was anciently occupied by the Cassi or 
Cattienchlani, a warlike tribe forming part of the forces which 
Cassivelaunus opposed to the Romans in the first century A.D. 
Later it became pavt of the province of Flavia Czesariensis, 
and under the Saxons it was included in Wessex, and subse- 
quently transferred to Mercia. Many traces of the Roman 
occupation, such as roads, fortifications and remains of villas, 
are to be found in the county, and the Chiltern Hills, by which 
it is intersected was, according to legendary history, the scene 
of many important events. ‘The name of the county is said by 
Camden to be derived from the Saxon 4uchen—beech trees, 
which clothe the sides of the chalk hills. But it is more 
probably derived from the Bocingas, an ancient Anglo-Saxon 
family whose marc, or settlement, was at Buckingham, from 
which the county was named upon the division of Mercia in 
806, The name Chiltern is supposed by Camden to be derived 
from the Saxon word “cylt” or “ chilt,” signifying chalk. The 
Chiltern Hills were once so covered with beech woods as to be 
almost impassable, and it was to put down the banditti who 
swarmed in these woods and to protect the villages from their 
ravages that the office of “ Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds ” 
was first created. 

Chenies is situate on a ridge or spur of the Chilterns, from 
which is seen a beautiful landscape, one of the many for which 
our English scenery is noted. Surrounded by fields and 
meadows the village is typical of the whole county, whose 
bread and beef have long been proverbial. The river Chess 
running through the valley is noted for its trout, and in recent 
times supplied the motive power for several paper mills along 
its banks. This parish, originally called Isenhamsted Cheynes, 
to distinguish it from the neighbouring hamlet Isenhamsted 
Latimer, is not recorded in the Domesday Survey. The 
manor, advowson and family seat—formerly a royal residence— 
were in the possession of the family of Cheyne, or Cheyné, and 
were in the first instance given by Edward III., in the middle 
of the thirteenth century, to Thomas Cheyne, his shield bearer, 
and one of the Cheynes of Drayton Beauchamp, where the 
family tomb and monuments are to be seen. In a book pub- 
lished in 1730 it was said that the name of Cheyne occurred 
oftener in Parliamentary lists than any other. Besides being 
one of the oldest families in the county, the name appears 
almost continuously either as High Sheriff or Knight of the 
Shire from 1278 to 1700. Inthe reign of Henry IV., Sir John 
Cheyne was Speaker of the Laymen’s Parliament, and was per- 
haps one of the first to propound a scheme for taking away the 
temporalities of the clergy. The family of Cheyne was suc- 
ceeded by the family of Sapcote. Anne, daughter and heiress 
of Sir Guy Sapcote, was married to Sir John Russell, in whose 
family the manor and all its appurtenances have ever since re- 
mained, 

The influence of the now ducal family is paramount. The 
estate is pervaded by an aspect of serene good manners as if it 
were always Sunday. Dirt and poverty are unknown. The 
houses are grouped round an ample village green. Whether 
large or small they are solid and substantially built of re 
brick, with well-trimmed gardens before the doors and with 
high chimneys and pointed gables in which the capital letter B, 
surmounted by. the ducal coronet, may be seen. A: Gothic 
fountain stands in the centre of the village green under a 
cluster of tall elms. Beyond the green runs a road to the 
church and parsonage, and to the remains of the once 
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‘spacious manor house which was built by the first Earl of 
Bedford on the site of an old castle of the Plantagenet kings. 
One wing only of this manor house and family seat survives. It 
has been used as a farm house since the Bedford family removed 
to Woburn. It was, however, so well constructed and of material 
‘so admirable that it looks almost as if it had been completed 
but yesterday, so excellent is its state of preservation. It con- 
tains nothing of much interest, but, though a fragment, is a fine 
specimen of the picturesque brick and timber-work of Tudor 
times. With its high pitched roofs and its clusters of remark- 
ably beautiful and curiously twisted chimneys it has served as 
a model for the architecture of the village. In a field at the 
back is an oak which tradition says was planted by Queen 
Elizabeth when she was entertained here in 1570 by Francis, 
arl of Bedford. More probably it is as old as the Conquest. 
The entire spot, church, mansion, cottages and people, form a 
piece of ancient England artificially preserved from the intru- 
sion of modern ways. 

But the attraction of the place to the stranger is the church 
and what it contains. The church is dedicated in honour of 
St. Michael and is similar to many other churches throughout 
the county of Buckingham, which is one of the two or three 
counties in England having no town with more than one 
ancient parochial church. This is strange, as there are two 
‘county towns and a considerable number of others of old rank 
and repute. One peculiarity of the churches of this county is 
that the spire is a rare object, there being but four churches in 
the whole county with spires. Chenies Church consists of a 
chancel, nave with south aisle, tower and turret at the west 
end, and a north aisle or chapel containing the tombs of the 
Bedford family. The porch is Norman. On the south side of 
the chancel is a very good two-light Decorated window. Some 
of the piers and arches in the nave are also in that style. The 
rest of the church is Perpendicular, and not a very good 
specimen. The font is Norman, cup shaped, with some good 
ornamental work round the top, in such a good state of pre- 
servation as to throw some doubt on its reputed age. The 
oeams of the Russell chapel have corbelled shields with 
various crests aud armorial bearings of the family. The walls 
of the nave still show the height of the roof before it was 
raised. In this church the famous Anne, Countess of Dorset, 
was married in 1630 to Philip, Earl of Pembroke. On the 
walls are brasses—one representing a parish priest of the place 
with the date 1512, and a scroll invoking mercy on his soul. 

Opening from the church on the north side is the Russell 
chapel. On a stone tablet over the east window in this chapel 
are the words, “ This’ chapel is built by Anne, Countess of 
Bedford, wife to John, Earl of Bedford, A.D. 1556.” Against 
the wall near the roof and above a large bracket arch, of 
which the moulding projects out of the north wall on the north 
side within the altar rails, is an embossed shield with the arms 
of John, Earl of Bedford. The earliest monument is in 
memory of Lady Anne and her husband, and is one of the 
finest of its kind. Through some blunder she is described on 
the tomb as Lady Elizabeth. The material is alabaster, the 
pink veins in the stone being abundant enough to give a purple 
tint to the whole construction. The workmanship is extremely 
elaborate. The hands are folded. The figures are not repre- 
sented as sleeping, but as in a trance with the eyes wide-open. 
The faces are evidently careful likenesses ; the earl has lost an 
eye in action—the lid droops over the socket as in life. His 
head rests on his corslet, his sword is at his side. He wears a 
light coronet and his beard falls low on his breast. The 
features do not denote a man of genius, but a loyal and worthy 
Servant of the State, cautious, prudent and thoughtful. Lady 
Anne’s face is more remarkable. Her forehead is strong and 
broad, nose large, lips full but severely and expressively closed. 
_ The head is on acushion. At the time of her marriage she 
was in the household of Queen Catharine of Aragon. She 
has been called the “ mighty mother” of the Russells, to whose 
side they are gathered as they fall. 

Francis, “ Francis with the big head,” has his monument 
next to that of his father and mother. The two figures, the 
Earl himself and the Countess Margaret, are of alabaster, but 
coloured in white and red and gold. He was a loyal servant 
of Queen Mary, and wrote the remarkable despatch describing 
the details of the scene in that suite of rooms at Holyrood 
attending the murder of Rizzio, which has passed into historical 
literature. He died in 1585, two years before Queen Mary. 
On Bedford’s Devonshire estates was born his god-child 
Francis, named after this Earl, who became later the great 
Sir Francis Drake of naval renown. Neither of his two sons 
were buried in the family tomb, but it may be mentioned that 
the younger, William, fought by the side of Sir Philip Sydney 
at the battle of Zutphen. The third Earl, Edmund, grandson 
of the second Earl, was undistinguished. The fourth Earl, a 
cousin of the third, was atrue Russell in his zeal for progress 
and reform, and this zeal led to his incarceration in the Tower. 
When he was released public life was quiet, and he set himself 
to drain the marshes of Whittlesey and Thorney, adding 
hundreds of thousands of acres to the soil available for the 


support of English life. He and his Countess lie in the vault 
with several ot their children who died in childhood. They 
are commemorated in a monument daubed with paint and 
vulgarised with gilding, though not ungraceful in itself. One 
of the little ones is a baby, a bambino swaddled round in 
wrappings which had probably helped to choke the infant life 
out of it. The wise Earl, as he is called, died immediately 
after the opening of the Long Parliament. He was succeeded 
by his son William, the fifth Earl, who became the first Duke 
and the father of the Lord William Russell who was mixed 
up in the Rye House plot. He married Lady Anne Carr, 
daughter of the Earl of Somerset and of Frances Howard, the 
hero and heroine of the terrible tragedy, the poisoning of Sir 
Thomas Overbury with its surroundings of witchcraft and 
devilry. Lady Anne Carr grew up in entire ignorance that 
her mother had been tried for murder, and her loveliness 
and singularly innocent character shone perhaps the more 
attractively against so dark a background. After much family 
opposition the pair were married and their figures form the 
most ostentatious monument in the Russell chapel. They are 
seated opposite each other in an attitude of violent grief, their 
bodies flung back and their heads turned from the medallion 
of their son Lord William, and buried in their hands in the 
anguish of petrified despair. They had many children, 
medallions of whom are ranged on either side in perpendicular 
rows. In the centre is a medallion of the eldest, Lord William, 
the occasion of the sorrow so conspicuously exhibited, whose 
head fell in Lincoln’s Inn Fields on Saturday, July 21, 1683. 
His is a noble face even if depressed and gloomy, but it seems 
to stand with a sentence of doom upon it, the central object of 
a group of sculpture which as a whole is affected and hysteri- 
cal, though extremely good in execution. The wife of this 
Lord William was the Lady Rachel Wriothesley Russell, who 
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attended her husband as his secretary at the great historic 
trial which ended with the scene in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. Lady 
Rachel lived many years after, but Lord William’s mother 
never recovered the shock of her son’s execution, and Earl 
Russell was consoled with a dukedom. 

Beneath in the vault lie the remains of Lady Rachel 
Russell, and also of the great Lord John Russell, who filled 
such a large place in public affairs during a great part of the 
nineteenth century, and in this vault are 80 coffins bearing 
inscriptions from 1591 onwards. 

The monuments to which reference has been made are, 
however, only a portion of those which we have seen this 
afternoon, but they commemorate some of the most noteworthy 
of an illustrious family, of which it can be said that, whatever 
future may be in store for them, th2 past at any rate is their 
own, and they can be honourably proud of it. The Roman 
preserved in his palace the ashes of his titled ancestors and 
their images in his saloons. The English noble hangs the 
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armour worn in battle in his ancestral halls. The trophies and 
relics of generations are among the treasures of his family. 
The stately portraits of his sires look down upon him from the 
walls of his dining-room. When he dies his desire 1s to be 
buried in the sepulchre of his fathers. Hung with banners 
above the regal-looking tombs, which are like a family portrait 
gallery, we have, as Walpole aptly said, the House of Russell 
robed in alabaster and painted. The claims of the Russells to 
honourable memory all will acknowledge. To know the 
biographies of the dead Russells is to know English history for 
at least a dozen generations. 

Chenies, sometimes called the most charming village in 
the county, was for years the holiday resort of the late 
Matthew Arnold, and also of James Anthony Froude, to whose 
essay on “ Cheneys and the House of Russell” I am indebted 
for much of the information set forth, and for much of the 
language used. 

Of the village itself little more remains to be said. It is 
supposed that Edward I. and Edward III. occasionally resided 
here, and that Henry VIII. held a council here on October 16, 
1541. John Allibone, a satirist who flourished during the 
middle period of the seventeenth century, was a native, and 
also Richard Allibone, one of the Judges of the Seven Bishops 
in 1688. The Baptist meeting house was first erected in 
1786, and the district furnished many martyrs when the stake 
and similar terrors were the order of the day. The alms- 
houses were founded by Anne, Countess of Warwick, and 
daughter of Francis, the first Earl. It is supposed that the 
Cheyne tombs were removed and destroyed when the sepul- 
chral chapel for the Russell family was built. By the north 
wall of this chapel two mutilated figures are to be seen, and 
these—memorials of Sir John Cheyne and a lady of the same 
family—are all that remain of the Cheyne tombs. For some 
jong time they reposed in the cellar of the adjoining manor 

ouse. 

Latimer, formerly Isenhampsted Latimer, is a hamlet with 
a modern church of Perpendicular style of recent date. It is 
interesting, being so prettily situate, and contains a stone 
transferred from one of the recent battle-fields in South Africa 
to the memory of a son of the present Lord Chesham, who 
resides at Latimer House, an Elizabethan mansion, standing 
in a well-wooded park. In 1647 King Charles I. stayed .at 
Latimer, and the drawing-room is an enlargement of the bed- 
room in which King Charles II. slept when he was entertained 
here by the Duchess of Devonshire and her son (then a 
minor) before his flight to the Continent. On the village 
green is an obelisk in memory of those from the neighbourhood 
who took part in the South African war. This village was 
also the birthplace, in 1569, of the Hester, daughter of Miles 
Sandys mentioned by Fuller as living to see, in the fourth 
generation, upwards of 700 persons descended from herself. 
This lady married Sir Thomas Temple of Stowe, and died in 
1656 at the age of eighty-seven. 

_A vote of thanks to Mr. Pitman was proposed by Mr. 
Spiers, seconded by Mr. Vincent and supported by the 
chairman, Mr. W. F. Potter. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 

HE official report states that on Tuesday Their Majesties 
the King and Queen on arrival at the site of the cathedral 
were received by the President, the cathedral committee, the 
architects and the officers and executive committee as follows :— 
The Earl of Derby (chairman), the Bishop of Liverpool, the 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool, Bishop Royston, Archdeacon 
Taylor, Archdeacon Madden, the Rev. Canon Stewart (rector 
of Liverpool), the Mayors of Bootle, St. Helens, Southport, 
Warrington, Widnes and Wigan (deputy-chairman), Sir William 
B. Forwood (chairman of the executive), Mr. R. Gladstone 
(chairman of the building committee), the Hon. Arthur Stanley, 
M.P., and Mr. F. M. Radcliffe (hon. treasurers), Mr. R. A. 
Hampson, Mr. A. Earle (chairman of the finance committee), 
the Rev. Canon Penrhyn, the Rev. Canon Willink (hon. secre- 
taries), the Rev. Charles Harris (organisation secretary), Mr. 
Jalderson Smith (acting secretary), Mr. William Bartlett, Mr. 
Arthur Crosthwaite, Mr. Richard Dart, Mr. J. C. Eckersley, 
Colonel Ffarington, Mr. H. Douglas Horsfall, Sir Alfred Jones, 
the Earl of Lathom, Mr. T. Sutton Timmis, Mr. T. Stelmer- 
dine, the Rev. Canon Spooner, Mr. John White and Mr. H. S. 
Woodcock (members of the executive committee) and the 

architects (Mr. Bodley, R.A., and Mr. Gilbert Scott). 

The King and Queen having been conducted to the dais, 
an address was presented to Their Majesties by the President 
of the cathedral committee, which was read by the chaixman of 
the executive committee. 

Pie a King was pleased to make a gracious reply to this 

The form of prayer for laying the foundation-stone was 
then read by the Archbishop of York and the Bishops of 
Liverpool and Chester. 
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The Chairman of the building sub-committee having 
received the trowel and mallet from the treasurers, handed 
them to the King, when His Majesty laid the foundation-stone,, 
declaring it well and truly laid. \ 

The concluding portion of the service of prayer was then. 
said, after which the King and Queen were conducted to their 
carriage, and the Royal procession was re-formed and proceeded: 
to Prince’s Landing-stage, within the Dock Board boundaries.. 

The address read by Sir William Forwood, chairman of the 
executive committee, wasas follows :— op ae 

“May it please your Majesty,—The diocese of Liverpool 
was created in 1880. It comprises one of the most populous 
districts of Lancashire, including the city and port of Liverpool 
and the towns of Bootle, Ormskirk, St. Helens, Southport, 
Warrington, Widnes and Wigan, and no less than a million 
anda quarter of people. But this great diocese has never 
possessed a stable Cathedral Church. Other and greater 
spiritual needs claimed to be first met and absorbed for nearly 
a quarter of a century the attention of the Church. Yet the 
vision of a Cathedral was never lost. 
loftiness through years of waiting, and looked for a stately 
building worthy of this great community, with its stores of 
wealth, its world-wide connections, its untiring industrial 
activities and its manifold interests, which should be reared by 
all and for all, and which should be handed down to those yet 


unborn as a witness for God and as a centre of spiritual life 


and work and worship. This hope is now on the eve of fulfil- 


ment, and it is with the deepest sense of thankfulness to — 


Almighty God that we have ventured to approach your Majesty 
and our gracious Queen to further our undertaking, and most 
respectfully to ask your Majesty to be pleased to lay the 
foundation-stone of this the Cathedral Church of Christ im 
Liverpool, humbly praying that God may grant your Majesty 


and the Queen long and happy lives, and that He may ~ 


abundantly bless this His work.” 

The King in reply said :— ae 

“T heartily thank you on behalf of the Queen and myself 
for your loyal address and for your good wishes. It gives me 
deep satisfaction to lay the foundation-stone of the Cathedral 
Church of the great diocese of Liverpool, which will be the 
chief place of worship and the spiritual centre of this mighty 
community, and will too, I am assured, be a noble building 
worthy to adorn this splendid city. I am well aware of the 
aspirations which have for many years been in the minds of 
Churchmen of this diocese for the establishment of a Cathedral 
which shall do honour to God and bear witness to the spiritual 
zeal of our Church. These aspirations have ever had my 
deepest sympathy, and I pray that the blessing of the Almighty 
may rest on the work and may enable you to bring it toa 
happy and successful fulfilment.” 


WILTS ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
ae annual meeting of the Wilts Archeological Society 

opened on the 12th inst. at Warminster. The Marquis: 
of Bath presided at the business meeting in the town hall. 

Mr. E. O. P. Bouverie presented the annual report, which 
showed that at the close of the financial year there was a. 
debit balance against the Society of 39/7. 185. 44d, as against 
one of 16/. the previous year. There was a slight loss on the 
fiftieth anniversary meeting at Devizes last year. The number 
of members on the books was 392, showing an increase of 25 
over last year. The loss by death of five members was. 
regretted, particular reference being made to the late Lord 
Heytesbury, who took a great interest in the. Society’s last 
Warminster visit. A house had been taken near the Museum. 
at Devizes with the object of enlarging the Museum, for 
which work the sum of 350/. had been subscribed ; but this 
was not considered enough for the proposed enlargement. In 
regard to Stonehenge, the committee thought that, in view of 
the introduction of a population in a hitherto uninhabited 
region, unless adequate protection was afforded, serious injury 
to Stonehenge was only a matter of time. Such an event 
would be deprecated by most people in the British Isles and 
elsewhere ; and without venturing to express any opinion on 
the technical aspect of the question of law and fact about to 
be raised, the committee felt bound to express their opinion 
that the monument had never been so carefully kept as it was 
at present ; that some form of fence was necessary, and none 
could be less offensive than that which had been adopted. 
The report further referred to a number of excavations con- 
ducted in different parts of the country, and the proposed 
issue of a volume containing the whole of the monumental 
inscriptions in the churches, chapels and cemeteries in the 
Archdeaconry of Sarum and the Rural Deanery of Wilton. 

In asking the meeting to adopt the report, the Marquis of 
Bath said he had had something to do personally with looking 
into the very much debated and debatable question, the preser- 
vation of Stonehenge, their great county monument—a national] 
ane, indeed ; and-he was glad:to see the Society took the view 
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It grew in strength and — 
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it did with regard to the absolute necessity of the monument 
being preserved. They must bear in mind that in these days 
of increased facilities for travel, and the large increase in the 
population of those who would eventually follow the military 
element, it was more than ever necessary to take precautions 
against defacement. He himself did not attach any great 
importance to the zsthetic objection to the fence round the 
monument. It could not be seen a short distance away, and as. a 
matter of fact, the last time he was there there was a fence 
with white posts not round the monument, but which showed 
up very plainly there when the other fence was invisible. _ 

The report was adopted, and all the officials of the Society 
were re-elected. 

The members afterwards, by the invitation of the Vicar of 
Warminster, had tea in the vicarage gardens. Later the 
annual dinner was held, the Marquis of Bath presiding, and 
this was followed by an evening meeting, when papers were 
read by the Rev. Douglas Macleane on “The Warminster Plot 
to Kill James II.,” by the Rev. E. P. Knubley on “ The Birds 
of the District,” and by the Rev. E. H. Goddard on “ Bronze 
Age and Celtic Remains in Wilts.” 

On the following day the members had an excursion to 
Longleat and Maiden Bradley, the seats of the Marquis of 
Bath and the Duke of Somerset respectively. At Longleat 
they were guided by Lord Bath, and some interesting manu- 
‘scripts, including early Caxtons and a first folio of Shakespeare, 
were shown. After luncheon at Shearwater, Bradley was 
visited, and the remains of. the old priory, now turned into a 
barn and cowsheds, were inspected, as well as a collection of 
fossils, including part of an elephant’s tusk found by a local 
antiquarian. The Duchess of Somerset performed the part of 
guide at Bradley House, where a large number of mementoes 
of the Protector Somerset, and other early Seymours, were 
shown in the shape of magnificently-illuminated deeds, and 
other documents, one setting forth the battles of the Protector 
in Scotland. The members were entertained to tea by the 
Duke and Duchess of Somerset. At the evening meeting four 
papers were read, by Mr. J. U. Powell, and the Rev. C. E. B. 
Barnwell, on “The Foundation of Christianity in Wessex” ; 
‘by the Rev. G. R. Penny, on ‘‘ The Supposed Influences of the 
Eastern Church on English Ecclesiastical Architecture” ; by 
Mr. J. Lucas, on “ The Flowers of the District” ; and by the 
Rev. Dr. Lawrence, on “ King Alfred, and his Connection with 
the District;” 


NEW SCHOOLS, EASTBOURNE. 


SPECIAL meeting of the Eastbourne Town Council was 

held on Monday evening under the presidency of the Mayor. 
The following letter on the subject of East Street schools, 
addressed to the Mayor by Messrs. Mitchell & Ford, 
architects, was read :—“ We feel we are so unfairly treated by 
the recommendation of the Education Committee that we are 
justified in making a protest against the manner in which it 
is placed before the Council. The price per head is arrived at 
by placing 120 children in the central hall in distinct violation 
of Rule 6 of the Board of Education, which states, ‘A central 
hall will not be included in the accommodation.’ In the con- 
ditions of competition we were instructed ‘that the plans must 
comply with the rules and requirements of the Board of 
Education.’ The real accommodation of Design C (Mr. 
Cook’s) is not 610 but 490, which works out at 12/7. 145. 6d. 
per head, instead of 1o/. 4s. 5¢@., as stated in the report. 
Design B (Messrs. Mitchell & Ford’s), complying with the 
tules of the Board of Education, accommodates 504, and 
works out at 1o/. 9s. 5d. per head—in other words, provides 
14 more places and costs 958/. less.” Apropos of this, the 
Education Committee presented a report recommending the 
adoption of a design submitted by Mr. F. P. Cook, of East- 
‘bourne, for the girls’ and boys’ block only, providing accom- 
modation for 610 children at an estimated cost of 6,236/., or 
1o/. 4s. 5a. per head. The Council were also advised to 
authorise the Committee to obtain the approval of the plans 
by the Board of Education, to engage Mr. Cook to prepare 
the plans and specifications and to superintend the erection of 
the buildings in accordance with the conditions of the com- 
petition, to arrange for the preparation of the bills of quanti- 
ties, and accept a tender for the building subject to the amount 
not exceeding the estimate. 

In dealing with the proposed new school, Councillor 
Hollins explained that as the site was surrounded by houses it 
‘was proposed to place the building in the middle. It was also 
proposed to have a two-storey building, as more sun and air 
would be given, and more playground would be left for the 
children. An argument against a two-storey building was that 
the site was not suitable, but he pointed out that three of the 
four architects who sent in designs.were in favour of a two- 
storey building, and such experts as Councillor Breach were of 
a similar opinion. He felt sure Messrs. Mitchell & Ford had 
written their letter under a misunderstanding. The large 


room ought not tobe called an assembly hall. It ought to be 
called a large classroom, and it would be used as such. It 
was, however, large enough to allow the whole school to 
assemble there. 

Councillor Duke, in seconding the adoption of the design, 
also contended that Mr. Cook’s design was more economical 
and more suitable than that of Messrs. Mitchell & Ford, It 
was the best and the cheapest. 

Alderman Welch said the site was not capable of support- 
ing a heavy two-storey building, and members who originally 
objected to the site on that ground could not consistently vote 
for a two-storey school in preference to one-storey. He moved 
as an amendment the adoption of the design submitted by 
Messrs. Mitchell & Ford. He argued that the design was 
superior from an educational point of view, and was also 
cheaper. With regard to the question of whether the large 
room wasaclassroom or assembly hall, he asserted the view 
adopted by Messrs. Mitchell & Ford, and reiterated his belief 
that 11/7. per head was quite sufficient for the erection of a 
school in Eastbourne or any other town. 

Mr. McCann, in seconding, expressed the opinion, as a 
builder, that a one-storey building was much cheaper, and that 
it was also the cheaper design. 

In answer to a question, the Town Clerk stated that Mr. 
Cook’s design allowed 180 feet more playground than Messrs. 
Mitchell & Ford’s. There were twelve votes for the amend- 
ment and fifteen against it. 

The report was then adopted. 

The technical institute and free libraries committee re- 
ported that a letter had been received from the contractor 
stating that the vanes on the new institute were specially made 


. to one original drawing, and. were of no value except for old 


metal. If the committee wished them removed, however, he 
would take them down and clear away for the value of the old 
material. The committee recommended the Council to approve 
the design for the proposed strengthening of the masts carrying 
the vanes, and to accept Mr. Minter’s tender of 37/. for the 
work. The committee considered that the question of removing 
either of the vanes should be deferred for the present, as this 
could be done at any future time if desired. 

An amendment was: proposed that the vanes be removed. 
The “ornamental seahorses” were again described as mon- 
strosities, eyesores and such like, but members had an eye to 
economy (the cost was 32/.), and the amendment was defeated. 


THE ROYAL EXCHANGE FRESCOES. 


N Monday the latest addition to the frescoes which adorn 
the walls of the Royal Exchange was unveiled by the 
Lady Mayoress. The picture, which is presented by about 
600 members of the Stock Exchange, is the work of Mr. G. 
Harcourt, and represents the granting of a charter (July 27, 
1694) for the foundation of the Bank of England. The scene 
is laid in the room of a house still standing in the north-west 
angle of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, formerly known as Powis House. 
The most prominent figure is that of Lord Somers (the Lord 
Chancellor), who is: administering the oath to the directors of 
the Bank. The Lord Mayor and the Sheriffs attended the 
unveiling ceremony in state. The Lady Mayoress having 
unveiled the picture, Mr. A. Brewin, in asking the Gresham 
committee to accept it, said that the subscribers were obliged 
to take the subject selected because there was no other chrono- 
logically more suitable. The Lord Mayor, on behalf of the 
Gresham Committee, accepted the gift, and declared that the 
members. of the Stock Exchange were always foremost in 
works of generosity and charity. The picture would com- 
memorate their great kindness. He hoped that before very 
long the panels of the building would be filled, and so con- 
stitute a picture gallery worthy of the citizens of London. 
Mr. Watson, in moving a vote of thanks tothe Lady Mayoress, 
observed that a few years ago the Gresham Committee under- 
took the really great work of gradually filling up the panels of 
the Royal Exchange with the works of great artists. The 
desire was that the subjects should be in chronological order, 
representing various periods of English history. To a certain 
extent the work was approaching completion. Two or three 
more pictures had been already promised, and he hoped that 
one of these would soon be in its place. Mr. Deputy Cuth- 
bertson seconded the vote, which was heartily accorded, and 
the: Lord Mayor returned thanks. 


The Royal Academy of Arts gives notice that an election 
will be held.on August 2 of a recipient of Newton’s bequest. 
Applicants for the bequest, which is of the value of not more 
than 60/., must be persons of good repute, widows of artists 
who shall have been painters in oil or water-colours, and natives 
of Great Britain or Ireland; who must be in indigent circum- 
stances and resident in the United Kingdom. 
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“NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


DurRING the time ‘of the: last Empire in’ France the 
Princess MATHILDE was recognised as compensating for the 
indifference of the Court to art and literature. Her house 
in the Rue de Berri, Paris, and her charming demesne of 
Saint-Gratien were the rendezvous of many writers and 
artists. As time went on their ranks were thinned by death, 
and many a lamentation was heard in the salons of the two 
residences over the contrast between past and present. By 
the death of the Princess’ the properties came into the 
market and found new owners. The house in the Rue de 
Berri has been acquired by the Belgian Government for the 
oftices of the embassy. It is about to be transformed for 
its new use under the direction of M. CHEDANNE, the 
architect to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The principal 
salons have acquired an historic interest and will be pre- 
served with as few alterations as possible. Saint-Gratien 
includes a large park, which it would be expensive to keep 
up. It is therefore considered likely that the beautiful 
estate will be divided into lotsand used for many suburban 
villas. The property is situated north of Paris, near the 
Lac d’Enghien and Montmorency. 


THE church of S. Maria Maggiore in Rome is supposed 
to date, in part. at least, from ‘the fourth century. ; From 
time to time it was adorned with costly works: by various 
popes and princes.’ The \ facade was designed by 
FERDINAND DE FucaA‘in the’ eighteenth century.’ ‘The 
thirty-six Ionic columns in the nave are concluded to have 
been derived from the neighbouring Temple of Juno. . An 
important discovery is to be credited to Signor CoLASANTI. 
It consists of remains of paintings which appear to have been 
executed towards the close of the thirteenth century. - It is 
believed that they are mainly the work of PIETRO 
CAVALLINI, who was. a disciple of Giotto, and may have 
studied under the CosmaAtTiI. He was a native of Rome, 
and executed .frescoes and designed mosaics for several 
churches in the city, as well as in Florence and ‘Assisi. 
But VASARI does not mention any work of his in S. ‘Maria 
Maggiore. ‘The history of painting at the time is defective, 
and the remains which have just been discovered are 
accordingly held to .be of exceptional. importance, as 
throwing light on the art in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 


WHENEVER any discovery is announced from Miletus, 
which lies between Budrum and Ephesus on the coast of 
Asia Minor, expectation is excited. It is hoped that some 
trace might be found of those lost tales of which all lovers 
of ancient. literature have desired a fragment. The 
Germans have lately unearthed a most important and 


lengthy description, but it relates not to fiction but toa | 


local loan. There was a scarcity of corn, and it was neces- 
sary to raise a large amount of money in order that a 
supply could be obtained elsewhere. ‘The citizens most 
gladly contributed and apparently the difficulty was over- 
come. The inscription relates to the financial arrange- 
ments as well as to the officers taking part in them. It 
was evidently one of the last important transactions in its 
history, for Miletus, like other cities of Ionia, was invaded 
by the Persians and lost its individuality. As a‘ com- 
mercial centre the city was at one time considered to be 


second only to Carthage or Tyre. Its navy almost lled 
that of Athens. : 4 ° aes j 


FRANCE has rendered great service to the world by its 
political and social experiments. If not always deserving 
of imitation, they serve at least for warnings. . They. are 
destructive in principle rather than conservative, but. it 
sometimes happens that many things as well as many 
institutions are not worth preserving. An excellent example 
was given to many cities last week by the destruction of a 
temporary hospital outside Paris. It was’ erected twenty 
years ago, and it has been employed during successive 
epidemics. Whenever opportunity offered 
through a process of disinfection, but the physicians were 
not satisfied that they were victorious over the disease 
germs. It was consequently decided to call in the firemen 
and to give them a diversion by setting fire to all the 


it was. put. 


buildings near the Porte _d’Aubervilliers instead of 
, endeavouring to subdue, flames. . The fompiers were no. 


less successful in their new occupation, anda dozen build- — 
There was some danger. 


ings Were converted into ashes. 


that timber yards in the neighbourhood would take fire‘as — 


the flames touched them. But a special body of firemen 
were able to preserve them. The example might with 
advantage be followed in many parts of England. 


in WN 


Tue destruction of the South Pier at Southsea by 


fire: 


should be taken as a warning in many watering-places. At the _ 


time.of the outbreak on Tuesday there were only a com- 


paratively few people present.. When there are attractions. 


the pier is crowded, and if a conflagration occurred the 
results would be appalling. Like several other examples 
of its class, the South ‘Pier was erected in days when pre- 
cautions against fire were ignored, and ‘it is the bounden: 
‘duty of ‘directors to adopt every means which are available 
to insure safety. . The details given in another columr 


about the resisting powers of uralite in buildings of the - 


Metropolitan Asylums Board 


will show what can be ac- 
complished. aay | 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ROYAL VICTORIA PAVILION, RAMSGATE, 
URING many years the space enclosed by the walls 
of the, harbour, being Government property,. was 
neglected, and interfered with the general aspect of 
Ramsgate. 


So many improvements were introduced in | 


other parts of the town that the contrast became stronger. — 


It was inevitable that a change should be made, and one of' © 


the results is the pavilion designed by Mr, ApSHEAD and 
constructed by Mr. MINTER, of Putney and Westminster, 
which is an agreeable refuge for visitors. ; 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.-CHESTER: THE CROSSING, LOOKIN 
NORTH-EAST. 


THE CARNEGIE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND PROPOSED 
MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, TORQUAY. 


HE drawings reproduced represent two of the series 
submitted in the recent competition for the proposed 
municipal buildings and Carnegie Library at Torquay, by 
Mr. JosEPH SwARBRICK, F.R.ILB.A., and Mr. Jouw 
SWARERICK, A.R.I.B.A., as joint architects. The buildings 
were planned simply in one rectangular block three 
storeys high, in order to reduce the cost of the necessarily 
expensive foundations requisite. All, the departments 


NEW 


were carefully designed so as to be profusely lighted and — 


convenient, :in addition to being fittingly treated internally. 
Both the library and the assembly hall were arranged to be 


separate and distinct from the municipal departments, in — 


order that they might be conducted without interference. 
In the case of the assembly or town hall, however, com- 


munication was planned internally, leading from the 


municipal buildings into the crush hall, for use on the 
occasion of special functions. ‘The main entrance to the 
municipal buildings. was designed to be ‘in the centre of 
the principal facade in St. Marychurch Road. ‘The 
Carnegie Library (a lofty, well-lighted department), which 
was placed on the ground floor so as to be easily accessible, 
was to be entered from Higher Union Street. through the 
library entrance in the clock turret. The assembly hall 


was planned to be reached by the entrance in the centre of . 


the opposite or Lymington Road facade, where the rise in 


the ground would cause the ascent to the assembly. hall — 


floor to be a slight one. - 
The architectural design of the building as a whole 
sought, both internally and externally, to achieve a simple 


‘|-yet vigorous and. effective treatment of monumental 
The general aspect of the building in relation | 


character. 
to. the town and surrounding hills was thoughtfully, con- 


sidered ;.and the views of the site from Stentiford’s Hil}, 


the Braddons, Vane Hill, Waldon Hill, and looking up 
Lower Union Street, in addition to vistas from other well- 


known points of view, were carefully studied and guided the 


development of the design. 


TRAFALGAR HOUSE, CHARING CROSS. 


' 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY’3 OFFIC?, COOK3PUS 
STREET, s.W. 
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BY SEINE, OISE AND MARNE. 
By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 
itis 
(Continued from page 44.) 


HE interior of Rouen Cathedral, like that of almost every 
French church of the first class, suffers from want of a high 

open or close screen. To say nothing of the religious side of 
the question, the interest of a great Gothic church is ruined if 
it can all be taken in at a glance. The interest which poet 
and painter excite by leaving much to the imagination, by 
suggestion and allusion, is obtained in architecture by partial 


‘Beng aoe ~ 
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INTERIOR OF ROUEN CATHEDRAL BEFORE THE REMOVAL OF THE 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


Sy ae 


screening, and leaving ever a suggestion of something on 
beyond, which we search for, because there is a pleasant 
mystery about it.. Thus we are charmed by an art which 
delights us by its variety and masters us by its power and 
apparent inexhaustibleness. 

What would our long-drawn English cathedral interiors be 
like without their choir screens, whether open or close? 

Until 1777 Rouen Cathedral possessed a choir-screen 
which, as Abbé Bourassé so aptly expressed it, “ rappelait par 
ses ciselures nombreuses et ses milles dentelles légéres le voile 
qui, dans le temple judaique, cachait le Saint des saints aux 
regards profanes.” At divers times in France there have been 
four classes of ambonoclasts—the Calvinist, the Pagan, the 
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Revolutionary and the Modern. The Calvinist ambonoclast, 
if-he did not destroy the screen utterly, “brake down all the 
carved work thereof with axes and hammers.” The eighteenth- 
century Pagan ambonoclast, who belonged to a school which 
could rifle windows of priceless stained glass on the plea of 
greater “cheerfulness” and could substitute altar-pieces in 
scagliola, “sparkling lustres, paper pots, wax dolls, flounces 
and furbelows, glass cases, ribands and lace,” for the choicest 
treasures of Pointed art, removed the Medizval screen alto- 
gether, replacing it by something in a “ politer taste.” 

The Revolutionary ambonoclast confined his attention to 
the destruction of what the first two had spared, and the 
Modern ambonoclast of the Second Empire and the Third 
Republic, in order to gratify that rage for a vista which was 
then rampant, made a clean sweep of all screens, Gothic or 
Classic, and it is to be feared that in too many instances he 
carried the day. . 

With regard to Rouen Cathedral we have to feel indignant, 
though in different ways, with the second and fourth class of 
screen destroyers. . 

To quote again from Bourassé :—“La ruine de lancien 
jubé & Rouen a été froidement consommé, sous l’influence de 
préjugés inexcusables, par les mains habiles qui introduisirent 
dans nos églises du moyen age les molles créations du ciseau 
grec et romain, époques d’insouciance barbare dans les moeurs 
et de raffinement dans le goat.” 

At Rouen this “molle création du ciseau grec” took the 
form of a jubé supported on tall columns of the Ionic order. 

Incongruous as it was, this Classic rood-loft in Rouen 
Cathedral was not devoid of religiosity or dignity, and ‘in 
default of a better served to illustrate the principle which I 
have advocated above ; but about 20 years ago its fate was 
decreed ; the ambonoclast of the fourth class came on the 
scene, removed it, and replaced it by nothing. 

It may not be generally known that the word jubé is derived 
from.the formula “Jube domine benedicere” prefacing the 
singing of the Gospel, which until the great Revolution took 
place in the rood-loft. The following extracts from .Du 
Moléon’s “ Voyage Liturgique” give some idea of the elaborate 
ceremonial that: accompanied this custom in certain of the 
French churches :*— 

Cathédrule de St. Jean a Lyon.—“ Le diacre demande la 
bénédiction au célébrant, et ils vont au jubé en cet ordre :— 
Le porte-masse, les deux porte-chandeliers, le sous-diacred’office 
tenant un coussin devant sa poitrine, un des diacres assistans 
tenant l’encensoir, puis le diacre tenant les livres des évangiles, 
que personne iorsqu’il passe ne salue ; 2/s montent au jubé ; la, 
le sous-diacre regarde le diacre en\face ; puis, aprés ces mots, 
‘ Sequentia sancti evangelii secundum,’ le diacre se tourne avec 
tout le chceur vers l’autel et fait, comme le célébrant, un triple 
signe de.croix. On n’encense point le livre ni avant ni apres, 
mats seulement le grand crucifix du jubé est encensé de trois 
coups avant l’évangile et trois coups aprés.” 

St. Maurice d@ Angers.—“ Le grand diacre ayant commencé 

Pante-évangélium, l’orgue le continue, et cependant on va au 
jubé en cet ordre :—En allant, deux thuriféraires parfument 
d’encens le chemin de chaque cété, suivis de deux porte- 
chandeliers ; puis un petit diacre portant le texte des épitres, et 
le grand diacre celui des évangiles, vont tous trois par le cété 
de lépitre et sontent au jubé, &c.” 
; St. Etienne d@ Auxerre—“ Le diacre va au jubé lire ’évangile, 
étant précédé dun enfant de chceur qui porte un voile environ 
ae deux pieds et demi pour couvrir le pupitre, sur lequel 
lévangile doit étre chanté, des deux porte-chandeliers et du 
porte-croix ; puis marchent le thuriféraire, le sous-diacre, et le 
diacre portant le livre des évangiles fort haut: z/s montent en 
cet ordre au jubé, &e.” 

It was not at Rouen alone, but throughout France, that the 
Pagan and Modern screen destroyers have each in their way 
wrought such mischief, and it is worthy of remark that in such 
German cathedrals remaining in Catholic hands at the close 
of the Thirty Years’ War as Treves, Minster, Paderborn, 
Osnabriick, Bamberg and Freiborg, the same havoc was 


* In most French cathedrals and large churches nowadays the 
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n the jubé, 


in the will ?—Yes. 


This is doubtless a relic of the old custom of singing it 


countenanced by the clergy of that most vitiated epoch of the 
Church in Germany, the middle of the eighteenth century.* 
On the other hand, in those religious edifices that had passed 
into Lutheran keeping—the cathedrals of Halberstadt, Liibeck, 
Magdeburg, Meissen and. Naumburg, and the collegiate 


churches of Gelnhausen, Kolberg, Riddagshausen and others— 


not only have their magnificent rood-screens been preserved, 
but the Medizval arrangements generally of their choirs, 
civic pride in these monuments having been stronger than the 
iconoclastic mood. Even in those provinces where the 
Reformed doctrines were received more eagerly than else- 
where—Mecklenburg, Pomerania, Saxony and certain dis- 
tricts 
German Protestants preserved what is ancient, but at 
periods, subsequent to the breach with Rome, have added 
many new decorations, particulariy paintings of scriptural 
subjects, often in large numbers. Of course, many of these 
partake of the general declension in art common to the epoch, 
yet at the same time they show that no fanatical dread of such 
embellishments was prevalent among their promoters, 

But while I am thus musing time is fleeting, and if I am to 
sleep in Mantes to-night it is more than’ fully time to resume 
the journey thither. With a regretful sigh, therefore, I seek 
the outer door of this most picturesque‘ yet majestic of the 
glories of France, to close it upon such a multitude of 


attractions. 
(Zo be continued.) — 


THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 


HE *inquiry into the administration of the Chantrey 

»Bequest was resumed on Friday last, the 15th inst., by 

the Select.Committee of the House of Lords presided over by 
the Earl of Crewe. The Morning Post says :— 

The first witness examined was Mr. H. W. B. Davis, R.A., 
who stated that the Council of the Royal Academy some years 
ago earnestly discussed the question of the intentions with 
which the ‘Chantrey ‘Bequest was made. He had no doubt 
that the intention was to encourage as far as possible the pro- 
duction of fine works by British artists. It was well known 
that Sir Francis Chantrey had expressed during his lifetime 
great regret that so many works should return to the hands of 
artists without finding purchasers, and that he hoped to alter 
that state of things. 

The Chairman: You agree with the evidence given by 
some of the witnesses that the purchases should be made for 
the benefit of the artists themselves ?—Yes ; from the artists 
themselves or from their families. I do not think the.intention 
was to benefit anyone but the parties concerned. et 

You are aware that the words “ deceased artists” are used 
In the first instance it was thought that 
the works of deceased artists should be acquired, but the 
Council came to the conclusion that that was hardly the inten- 
tion of the Trust. How could that be an encouragement to 
artists who were no longer alive? nd 

What is your opinion as to the method of collecting the 
pictures ?—I do not know what choice the Council had in the 
matter.» I have seen it suggested that they* should delegate 
their powers to a body of three, which should only report to 
the .Council. 
power of purchase. I should be sorry to see that. power given 
to.one person, because I think the larger the body the’ less 
chance there would be of its being influenced in an improper 
manner. otf 

Lord Killanin: What is your view with regard to buying 
pictures at sale-rooms?—There was a general decision arrived 
at that where-the pictures were no longer in the possession of 
an artist he would derive no advantage or encouragement from 
its purchase, — : A 

Lord Lytton suggested that the words in the will were 
“the encouragement of art.” ‘7 

Witness added an expression of the opinion that the object 


of Sir Francis Chantrey was to obtain the finest collection of 


pictures available from living artists. 3 

Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., stated that his father was an inti- 
mate friend of Sir Francis Chantrey, who died in 1841. Sir 
Francis was.a very hospitable man and was fond of his brother 
Academicians. He was singularly possessed of sound, prac- 
tical common :sense. » He began as a workman, but finished by 


* The churches of Xanten, near Cleves, and of Wetzlar, in Hesse, 
are among the few honourable exceptions. At Miinster, in West- 
phalia, the beautiful rood-loft in the cathedral, known now only by 
S. Read’s drawing, was removed about twenty years ago, with the 
object, doubtless a praiseworthy one, of rendering the Chapter offices 
audible to the congregation in the nave. 


of Westphalia—not only have the better class of — 


I would not advise that it should have the 
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making a large fortune. At the period in which he lived the 
patronage of art was at a very low ebb indeed for anything 
except portraiture. In that respect it was, much the same as 
at the present time. At that period many distinguished artists 
had their pictures returned to them. He did not suppose that 
Constable sold more than six in his lifetime, and 300/, was the 
outside price. Turner also had the great bulk of his pictures 
on his hands, and he left them to the nation. The same thing 
happened in the case of the painters of historical and allegorical 
pictures, and that was probably what Sir William Richmond 
meant when he referred to unsaleable works. There was no 
sale for them, or it was very limited indeed. Sir Francis 
Chantrey made no secret of the nature of his will, for he talked 
freely about it at his dinner table. Witness had been told by 
his father repeatedly what was the object of the will and what 
it was intended to do. Chantrey was disgusted to see these 
pictures returned to the artists unsold, and he said he meant 
to do something to remedy it, for he had been very successful 
as a portrait sculptor. He therefore framed his will so as to 
encourage British artists to paint high-class pictures, and not 
to assist them with charity. There was no doubt in Chantrey’s 
mind that the Royal Academy Council was the best body he 
could select for the purpose, and he trusted it. He knew that 
it was a changing body, and that it would consequently have a 
variety of judgment. He was on the Council himself, and he 
always attended on varnishing days, and was intimate with all 
the best artists. 

The Chairman : In your opinion has the changing character 
of the Council sufficiently ensured the necessary diversity of 
purchase >—I think so. The members of the Council had the 
opportunity of recommending pictures for purchase, and they 
did it frequently. I think the idea that Chantrey wished to 
create a gallery of British art is a mistake. He only wished 
to stimulate artists to paint fine pictures, and he made no secret 
of that fact. Several foreign artists settled in this country after 
the French Revolution, and he did not wish to exclude them. 
Therefore he put in the clause that the pictures should be 
painted in England. He was essentially a “ John Bull.” 

You think his intention was that no pictures should be 
bought at sales ?—I do not see how his will could allow that. 
The Council could not consult during the bidding whether a 
picture should be purchased. I was on the Council when the 
work of a dead artist was bought, and I voted against it, but I 
was overruled. There was some reason, however, for that pur- 
chase, for in had been in Chantrey’s eye, and it was considered 
that he would have liked it to be purchased. A picture of 
Constable was bought after the artist’s death, and:I think that 
Chantrey would have approved of that. 

Do you think a picture by Burne-Jones would have come 
within the intention ?—I should have voted for it. 

Was it anyone’s special duty to find pictures to purchase ?— 
No. The Council kept their eyes open, and if a member heard 
of any particular picture it was open to him to suggest its pur- 
chase. 

The Earl of Lytton: Do you think that a list should be 
kept of the artists whose works it would be desirable to repre- 
sent in the collection ?>—I do not see how a list of that kind 
could be made. The Council changes every year, and I think 
it takes sufficient trouble. With reference to Burne-Jones, as 
you know, he was not very popular with some members of the 
Academy. 

Lord Windsor: Do you say that some pictures in the 
Chantrey Collection were bought too rashly ?—I do not know 
whether I ought to use that term. An artist, when he admires 
a picture, is very apt to become too enthusiastic. 

If there was longer time to consider his enthusiasm might 
be tempered by criticism ?—He might never buy at all, then. 
I do not think there is any harm in a little enthusiasm. There 
may have been an occasional blunder, but the trustees have 
bought well on the whole. 

Do you think it is harmful to limit the selection to a parti- 
cular year and not to go back to pictures painted in previous 
years °—I do not think there would be any advantage in going 
It is more encouragement that the artists should feel 
that the will is in operation and that there is this chance of 
selling a fine picture. 

Lord Killanin: I understood you to say that it was Sir 
Francis Chantrey’s intention that the picture should be 
selected from the Academy exhibition ?—I do not say it was 
his intention, but he knew of no other exhibition, and there 
was no other place to purchase in those days. 

Mr. D. S. MacColl, art critic, said that Mr. Leslie’s state- 
ment that there was no important exhibition in Chantrey’s time 
except the Royal Academy was not exact; and the fact was 
important because he held that the whole of Chantrey’s scheme 
was Closely modelled on the practice of the British institution, 
which held an exhibition at that period. There was a scheme 
in connection with this institution by which pictures were 
bought and given away to churches and other places: there 


* was then no National Gallery. The aim was the establishment 


of a national collection including the. Old .Masters, but the 


chief work was the buying of pictures by living and deceased 
artists, The operations of the British Institution, so far as 
they covered the scope of Chantrey’s will, ceased in 1842, just 
about the time that Chantrey’s will was made, and he thonght 
that Chantrey had that institution in his mind, and wanted to 
carry on its work under the egis of the Royal Academy. 
Any idea of the formation of a National Gallery as it now 
existed must be put on one side, for in 1840 there were 
only thirty-five pictures in the National Gallery, and 
only four of these had been bought. His view was that 
Chantrey desired a collection representing British art, from 
Hogarth downwards—one good example of each man—so that 
we could say to the foreigner: ‘This is British art.” There 
was nothing in the will to exclude Old Masters, but it was 
perfectly reasonable, now that the National Gallery had come 
into existence, that there should be a limit, and that the 
National Gallery should be left to look after art before a certain 
date, but that date should be authoritatively fixed. If after 
that date many artists were missing from the collection they 
were giving a misleading view of the school. The important 
question now was to fill up gaps which were not filled up in 
another part of the Tate Gallery. There was no limit in the 
will that purchases were to be made at one period of the year 
only, or that they should be made in an exhibition at all. He 
did not say that the practice was unreasonable, but there 
was evidence that Chantrey did not contemplate buying at 
exhibitions, for he laid down that the Council should “ cause ” 
the purchases to be exhibited. 

The Chairman: Then it is perfectly open to buy at a sale 
or from an individual. Do you think it is possible to buy at a 
studio ?—I think it is quite impracticable for the Council to go 
popping in and out of all the studios in the country, but we 
say, “Is it not absurd that with this great man living round the 
corner you have never gone to him?” 

Have you any reason to suppose that it has not been done? 
—I think it has come out in evidence that visits were not paid 
to studios. Of course there is no evidence of what has 
happened casually, and that is one of my counts against the 
administration. Sir Francis Chantrey said that all the 
accounts of what happened were to be kept in a book. 

What is your opinion of the interpretation of the will by the 
Royal Academy ?—It is a great pity that no authoritative 
decision was taken in the early meetings as to what the policy 
of the Council was to be. 

Lord Killanin: It has had a policy?—Yes, but there is 
nothing we can challenge. We can challenge the results, but 
we are told there is no authoritative policy. 

Dealing then with criticisms of the Academy, the witness 
remarked that Sir Edward Poynter had said that the Council 
was charged with corrupt motives. In such criticisms as he 
had seen that actual word had not been used. What he had 
himself said was that the members of the successive Councils 
had either been ignorant of the terms of the will or had read 
the will carelessly ; or if that was not the case there had been 
a laxity and an active pressure of self-interest which led the 
members to keep the thing in the hands of the Academy. 
When he spoke of “self-interest” he meant that if pictures 
were bought from outsiders there might bea loss of prestige 
to the Academy, but that might, of course, carry a pecuniary 
interest with it. With regard to the system of selection, where 
a good man was not in the collection it ought to be made easy 
for him to get in, and he would suggest that an intimation 
might be sent to such a man that he was wanted. 

How far do you consider that the Chantrey Collection 
should be of an absolutely representative character when there 
are examples in other rooms of the same artists ?—I think that 
particular gaps ought to be filled up. 

Lord Killanin:. Do you consider that the work of a 
foreigner who has not a studio in this country, but has executed 
a picture here, should be bought ?—I think it is a reasonable 
interpretation of the will that a foreigner should not be ex- 
cluded because he was a foreigner. 

The Chairman: We have had various suggestions as to 
the best way of making purchases. _What have you to say on 
the question ?—I am bound to say that there was this merit in 
Sir William Richmond’s proposal to appoint a committee of 
three to report to the Council, that he was not afraid of putting 
responsibility on his brother members of the Council; but on 
the whole I regard it as rather fantastic, and that it would not 
have the results that he hoped for. As to the one-man. selec- 
tion suggestion, if we could get a succession of Sargents it 
would be an excellent suggestion, but I am afraid that the 
members of the Academy could not be taken in rotation for 
the purpose. 

Would you prefer the existing system to that ?—If there 
was to be one-man selection I should say it should be the 
President. 

Lord Newton: How many pictures have been bought by 
the trust for the collection which have not been exhibited at 


the Academy ?—Four altogether. 


The Chairman: What have you to say to the claim of th: 
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Academy that all the best pictures should go there ?—Some of 
the best go there and are sent away again. What has happened 
in the last few years is that a great many painters have become 
disgusted with the administration of the Academy and have 
ceased to send to it. ‘ 

Mr. R.E. Fry, art critic, considered that the artists were 
much less in Chantrey’s mind than their art. As for the mode 
of selection, witness would like to have one man made abso- 
lutely responsible. 

The inquiry was adjourned, and then resumed by the 
committee on Monday. ‘ ; 

Mr. Bowyers Nicholls, art critic, said that he practically 
agreed with Mr. MacColl. Referring to Mr. Leslie’s statement 
as to art exhibitions in the middle of last century, he pointed 
out that the old Water-Colour Society was founded in 1804, 
the British Artists in 1824, and both, as well as other bodies, 
held exhibitions of some importance. In Chantrey’s time there 
were numbers of artists, even Academicians, who practically 
lived in Italy, then the resort of artists rather than Paris, and 
the object of Chantrey, in his opinion, was to disallow pictures 
painted by these artists abroad, and to assist the British School 
to become more catholic. Referring to a statement made by 
Sir W. Richmond, the witness agreed that French influence 
was now prevalent in English art, and was not always of the best 
character. It was seen in pictures bought for the bequest from 
men now members of the Academy. In his opinion there 
were serious gaps on the walls, and among British artists who 
should be represented, but were not, were Burne-Jones, Madox 
Brown, Cecil Lawson, Walker and Mason, while there were 
many foreign artists living in England also unrepresented. A 
good deal could be done to get a fine collection by judicious 
buying even spending only 2,0c0o/. a year. The Academy, in 
buying for the bequest, considered itself precluded from 
bargaining by the words “liberal price,’ but that was only 
their gloss on the language. The 300/. a year given under the 
bequest to the President of the Royal Academy was, in his 
view, a recognition of his labours in selecting the pictures 
under the bequest, as well as of the President’s position. 

Do you agree with the President that the Academy exhibi- 
tion has the pick of the best pictures?—No ; I think there are 
many exceptions to that statement. Some artists never exhibit 
at the Academy. Continuing, the witness said he would prefer 
to have the pictures under the bequest purchased by an indi- 
vidual rather than by a committee, and if by a committee by 
the smallest possible body. 

Mr. Claude Phillips, curator of the Wallace Collection, said 
that in his view the main contention of Chantrey was the 
formation of a public national collection of British fine art 
executed within the shores of this country, and ultimately the 
creation of a sort of British National Gallery, representative of 
the more modern schools, including those of Chantrey’s own 
time. He thought that was the real object of the will rather 
than the encouragement of artists, and therefore he would 
place the widest construction on the terms used as to powers 
of purchase. The work of imaginative artists had been to some 
extent excluded, as had that of the Scottish artists of the 
Glasgow School, who had not exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
For the purposes of purchase Fe would like a committee of 
three, representing varied shades of opinion, as they could more 
easily see what was going on in the art world. 

In reply to the Earl of Carlisle, witness deprecated “ ex- 
cessive modernity,” but said that men even of extreme schools 
who had had much effect on the art of the world and who had 
occasionally painted in England should be represented. 

Men like Whistler, a sort of Early Primitive? The pictures 
are the property of the National Gallery ?—Not of the National 
Gallery, which cannot exclude a picture it considers unworthy. 
The pictures are the property of the nation as soon as 
exhibited, and not of the Chantrey Trustees. 

To the Earl of Lytton witness said that the great ambition 
of a young French artist was to get into the Luxembourg, and 
the same should be the case with this beqnest in Great 
Britain. Artists highly rewarded abroad, though British, did 
not appear in the Chantrey Collection, and, in fact, without the 
Tate collection the Chantrey pictures would not constitute a 
fair representation of the British art of the last three-quarters 
of a century. 

To Lord Windsor witness said that he could not agree 
that Chantrey had desired to exclude portrait-painters. To 
buy exclusively from the artist was an unfortunate limitation 
nae he considered was scarcely justified by the terms of the 
will. 

Mr. Harry Quilter, art critic, agreed that the formation of 
a gallery was the ruling idea of Chantrey rather than the 
encouragement of art through the artist. He could not conceive 
why the Royal Academy should consider itself limited to 
buying from the artist alone, and as to the meaning of the 
word “liberal” it was clear, but the intention was another 
thing. In 1840 the price for works of art was extremely low, 
SE ie eaeiad did not want pictures bought at starvation 

rcies, 


As the gallery stands, do you consider that it satisfactorily 
carries out the terms of the bequest?—No. Chantrey limited 
the purchase of works of art to those of the highest quality, and 
they cannot be obtained for a few pounds, and when obtained 
for that price in an artist’s early days, has his subsequent 
reputation justified the purchase? 

Have pictures been obtainable, to your knowledge, which 
have not been purchased ?—Yes. There is the case of Sir E, 
Burne-Jones’s “Annunciation.” I sought to buy it and the 
price was 1,2co/. Mr. Burne-Jones, as he then was, in writing 
to state the price, added that he recommended me not to buy 
as he thought I was too young to spend so much on pictures. 
My father was willing to give me the money, but seemed to 
hold the same view, and I did not buy. 

Lord Killanin: Was that after the trust came into opera- 
tion ?>—Yes, about 1878, and the picture is now worth perhaps 
7,000/. or 8,ooc/. There was, too, a picture of Holman Hunt’s 
I could have had, the “Ship,” but the price was too high. As 
to Mr. C. Shannon, | bought his first picture off the walls of 
the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours for 13/. 

Proceeding, the witness said that water-colours were 
neglected by the Council, which had only spent 922/. on water- 
colours, as against 40,000/, on oil-paintings. On sculpture 
little was spent, and there were no examples of Alfred Stevens 
ard Alfred Gilbert. As to the allocation of the moneys spent, 
the average price of the outsiders’ works was 275/., that of the 
“future”? Associate 574/., of the Associate 850/, and of the 
Academician 1,423/. On the whole 47,3637. was spent on 
works of the three classes of the institution, and only 11,5627. 
on those of outsiders. The inference he drew was that there 
was a Scale of value in the mind of the Council as to the prices 
to be paid. Money had been wasted in paying excessive prices 
to members, whereas better pictures could have been obtained 
from others outside. Sir W. Richmond had in his evidence 
stated that it was suggested to him that he should send a picture 
to the Academy, when it would probably be purchased by the 
Chantrey Trust and he would get his Associateship. What 
then became of the contention that pictures were not bought 
on commission? The witness proceeded to contrast the 
various interpretations of the will given by members of the 
Council. Asto any reforms in the trust, he had no complete 
scheme, but he thought the purchases should be removed from 
the hands of the Royal Academy, as the inherent prejudices of 
that body were so great as to almost vitiate their choice. He 
would like to point out in detail, he added, how extremely 
improper some of the purchases had been, and he had made 
statements to that effect in print. In fact, for twenty-seven 
years injustice had been done, : 

After some deliberation, the Chairman announced that the 
committee had decided not to admit evidence as to the prices 
paid for pictures, and the further question of the motives 
involved by the purchase. They would confine themselves to 
matters of fact. , 

Professor Fred. Brown, Slade Professor at the University of 
London, expressed approval of the evidence given by Mr. 
MacColl, and declared that the purchase by the Luxembourg 
anthorities of the portrait of Whistler’s mother did more to 
encourage French art than the purchase of any number of 
pictures by mediocre artists. The worst effects of French in- 
fluence on our art were to be found in the Academy and the 
Chantrey collection. The general impression he had formed of 
that collection was that the trustees had done more to encourage 
British artists than British art. There was little work in the 
Chantrey collection which he would send his students to study. 
In fact, the catalogues of it should be prefaced by a word of 
warning. The Council had confined their attention to the 
exhibitions of the Academy, and the fact that they had entirely 
passed over a large group of artists who had sacrificed much 
for their ideals was sufficient to show that the collection was 
made with bias. 

Mr. C, J. Holmes, editor of the Burlington Art Magazine, 
also gave evidence in the same sense, declaring that of seven- 
teen important artists who had flourished in this country since 
1877 only five were represented in the Chantrey collection, two- 
thirds of the pictures in which were unnecessary. 

The committee adjourned till Thursday. 


CHANTREY’S WILL. 


iB does not appear to be recollected that Chantrey’s will 

has been made a subject for the consideration of the Law 
Courts. In 1888 the question was raised by the President 
and Council of the Royal Academy and the Treasury in Mr. 
Justice North’s Court, as to whether the President and Council 
were at liberty to purchase a completely finished design in 
sculpture, or, in other words, a model in clay, on the under- 
standing that it was to be afterwards reproduced on the same 
scale in marble, bronze, or other specified material under the 
direction of the artist. His lordship, after consideration, 
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came to the conclusion that it was not competent to enter into | employed as a draughtsman. He could not pretend to know 


any preliminary contract or engagement with an artist of any 
kind as to an incomplete work, and that the President and 
Council are not justified in making such purchases out of the 
moneys payable under the conditions of the will. 

The subject was so important it was brought before the 
Court of Appeal consisting of the Master of the Rolls and 
Lords Justices Cotton and Fry. 

The Master of the Rolls said they had before them the will 
of a most eminent artist, who desired to advance that art of 
which he was so great a master and which he so much loved. 
There were two constructions to be put on the will, one of 
which, to his mind, would absolutely and entirely defeat part 
of what must have been his object ; the other construction was, 
as everybody who knew about art must consent, in accordance 
with what must have been his object. Under such a state of 
circumstances, in his opinion it was the duty of the Court to 
be astute, even so to construe the language as to carry out 
what must have been the intention of the testator. The Court 
ought to use every means it has, short of contradicting the 
language, so to construe it as to make out the beneficial inten- 
tion of the man who made the will. The object of the 
testator was to encourage the fine arts, his view of the fine arts 
being confined to art as expressed in painting and sculpture. 
As to painting, a painting was never executed till it was 
finally finished. But as to sculpture, which was said to include 
works in bronze as well as in marble as finally developed, his 
lordship pointed out that it both appeared from the evi- 
dence and was well known to those who had any know- 
ledge of art that the whole inventive skill, and with respect 
to bronze the whole manual skill, of the artist had been 
put into the work before the bronze is cast or the marble 
chiselled out ; that these operations are what are called manual, 
no doubt requiring work of a high degree of skill—still manual, 
and not artistic. His lordship also dwelt on the expense a 
young artist, proverbially a poor man, would be at in turning 
his plaster, clay or wax artistic model into the copy in a per- 
manent material. He pointed out that the testator himself was 
pre-eminently a sculptor, and loved the sculptor’s art ; that he 
could not have wished that as between the two arts that should 
be handicapped ; that but a small portion of works in sculpture 
were exhibited in the permanent material, and that the state of 
fact was the same when the testator executed his will as it was 
now. His lordship considered it the duty of the Court to use 
the most artful skill in putting a construction on the testator’s 
words so that it would not defeat what every one who understood 
art must know was the object of the testator. His lordship 
examined the parts of the will upon the principles he had laid 
down. He considered, both from the way the testator had 
dealt with his own unfinished works and the language of the 
bequest itself, that the testator had in his mind a distinction 
between executed works and completed works—that executed 
works of sculpture were works where the artistic skill had been 
put into them, but not necessarily the expense of adding manual 
skill and costly material incurred. The purchase of works 
executed, but not finally completed in ‘permanent material, he 
thought, was authorised. He thought there was nothing incon- 
sistent with this in the provision for exhibition within a year, 
which for obvious reasons could not, he said, be considered an 
imperative mandate, because in any case circumstances might 
render that impossible. The difficulties he considered to some 
extent created by the fact that the form of the will was the 
work of a lawyer upon the testator’s instructions. He specially 
commented on the use of the word “ordered,” which, he said, 
was more applicable to a tradesman than an artist, who would 
have used the word “commissioned” alone. ' His lordship 
thought the decision of Mr. Justice North ought to be reversed. 

Lord Justice Cotton said he agreed that if the manifest 
intention of the testator was that works might be bought in 
‘plaster they should so hold, but neither in this will nor in any 
other ought they to twist the words of the will so as to bear 
what they might think a more beneficial interpretation. The 
whole question was, what was the intention as expressed in the 
words? The intention was that the legacy should be applied in 
the encouragement of British fine art, and the testator directed 
that to be done in a particular way. The question was, what 
was that way? It might be that he had made a mistake as to 
the proper way, and it might be that if it had been suggested 
to him he would have selected some other way; but, in his 
lordship’s opinion, all they had to do was to consider what was 
the way directed by the testator to carry out his expressed in- 
tention, and, as a Court of construction, it was their duty to 
say that it was to be carried out according to the words of the 
will, and not in a new way they might consider more advan- 
tageous. The object of the testator in directing that no com- 
missions or orders for the execution of works afterwards to be 
delivered should be given undoubtedly was to prevent any- 
thing’ like unfairness or jobbery ; but all they had to do was to 
construe the words of the testator. He could not pretend to 
say what part of the will was in the testator’s own words, and 
how far the words were those of his solicitor or the barrister 


what words artists and sculptors used except so far as appeared 
from an affidavit of a most eminent artist then before the Court, in 
which the words “‘ordered to be executed” were used. The tes- 
tator was bound by the words that had been written and signed by 
him, His lordship examined different sentences in the will, from 
which he gathered the expressed intention that sculpture was not 
to be purchased, except in the complete state of a marble or 
bronze statue fit, as such, at once to form part of a permanent 
collection. He said it might be that if the testator had had the 
question brought before his mind he would have said that he 
intended the Council of the Royal Academy, or whoever 
should be the trustees of the bequest, to buy works of art in the 
plaster or clay. If he intended that he ought to have provided 
for purchases being made in an unfinished state, and would 
have said that, notwithstanding his previous directions, that 
might be done. The directions as to exhibition within a year 
and the mode of selecting and recording votes pointed, in his 
lordship’s view, to the purchase of works in which nothing 
more was to be done. Though the clear object of the testator 
was to encourage high art, they must submit to the way in 
which the testator had directed that tobe done. Heconsidered 
that the appeal must be disallowed 

Lord Justice Fry said he did not feel at liberty to construe 
this will in any different way from the will of any other 
testator. He did not feel at liberty to speculate as to what 
words were suggested by the testator and what by his advisers. 
He was bound to construe the will, not with any preconceived 
theory, but with an honest mind. His lordship examined the 
will in some detail, and came to the same conclusion as Lord 
Justice Cotton did. He added that he could not help saying 
he regretted that they were forced to put such a construction 
on the will as they arrived at, because he thought the other 
construction would have been more advantageous to art. 

The appeal was therefore disn:issed. 


APPLIED SOCIOLOGY. 


PAPER on * Civics: as Applied Sociology” was read at 
a meeting of the Sociological Society on Monday by 
Professor Patrick Geddes. 

It was explained that civics, viewed as science, was that 
branch of sociology which dealt with cities—their origin and 
distribution, their development and structure, &c. Viewed 
again from the practical side, it was the task of civics to 
develop into the more and more effective art of enhancing the 
life of the city and of advancing its evolution. The land was 
full of preparation ; witness the current renewal of civic 
interests, the attempts at surveys, the attempts even to think 
and to build for the future. All these attempts would be 
universally furthered by a systematisation of the vast literature 
of cities. This literature contained the material from which, 
with additions, an encyclopedia civica could be formed. In 
this encyclopzedia the article upon each city might be presented 
as a work in three volumes, or as three separate monographs 
—the Book of the Past, of the Present, and of the Future City 
respectively. The first would be an interpretative guide book, 
geographical and historical, the second would be a social 
survey, and in the third book—the city’s book of hope—an 
attempt would be made to discern, then to plan out patiently, 
and at length to suggest boldly something of the city’s actual 
and potential development. The beginnings of such a con- 
crete art of city making were thus at various points visible 
already. Civics as an art had, therefore, to do not with 
U-topias, but with Eu-topias ; not with imagining an impossible 
no-nlace where all was well, but with making the most and best 
of every place, but especially of the city in which we lived. 

Mr. Walter Crane wrote :—“ Please give my best thanks to 
Professor Geddes for the very interesting ‘Study in City 
Development,’ which is very suggestive and shows how great 
a difference thoughtful and tasteful treatment might make in 
dealing with such problems. It is sad to think of the oppor- 
tunities wasted, and of the more ignorant and often too hasty 
clearances for traffic which have often been apparently the 
sole motives in city improvement. The conservation of 
historic buildings whenever possible, the planting of trees 
along our streets, the laying out of gardens, the insistence 
upon a proportional amount of air and open space to new 
buildings would go a long way towards making our bricks- 
and-mortar joyless wildernesses into something human and 
habitable. Whether, except under favourable circumstances 
and the rare public spirit of private owners, much can be 
done, or to any wide extent, so long as absolute individual 
ownership in land and ground values is allowed, seems to me 
very doubtful. We cannot hope to see great social improve- 
ments without great economic changes, but every effort in the 
direction of improving the beauty of our cities is welcome to 
all who have the well-being of the community at heart, and 
such work as Professor Geddes is doing should arouse the 
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keenest interest and the earnest attention of all who realise its 
immense social importance.” 

Professor Baldwin Brown. wrote:—“I am glad of this 
opportunity of saying how cordially I agree with the method 
adopted by my friend, Professor Geddes, in dealing with the 
life of cities. He treats the modern community and its 
material shell as things of organic growth, with a past and a 


future as well as a present, whereas we too often see these 


wider considerations ignored in favour of some exigency of the 
moment. . . He has himself done practical work in 
Edinburgh on the lines he lays down, and I have lately had 
occasion to note and call attention to the advantage to the 
city of such wise conservatism in regard to our older build- 
ings which he and his associates have shown. In Edinburgh 
we have the advantage that our older monuments, in which so 
much of the past life of the city is enshrined, are firm and 
solid, and it takes some trouble to knock them down. Hence 
for some time to come we shall preserve here object-lessons in 
civic development that will be of interest to the country at 
large.” 

Nir. T. C. Horsfall, of Manchester, wrote :— The teaching 
of the paper seems to me to be most sound and helpful. The 
town of the future—I trust of the near future—must by means 
of its schools, its museums and galleries, its playgrounds, parks 
and gymnasia, its baths, its wide tree-planted streets and the 
belt of unspoilt country which must surround it bring all its 
inhabitants in some degree under the best influences of all the 
regions and all the stages of civilisation, the influences of 
which, but not the best influences, contribute, and have con- 
tributed, to make our towns what they are.” 

Mr. Ebenezer Howard (founder of the Garden City Associa- 
tion) said that he believed the twentieth century would be 
known as the period of a great exodus from our large and 
closely-compacted cities. There were’ many agencies at work 
making for industrial decentralisation. 

The chairman, Mr. Charles Booth, said he regarded 
Professor Geddes’s paper as a valuable contribution to that 
complete conception. He should like each worker and thinker 
to have and know his place in the general scheme of civic 
improvement. There must be division of labour. One man 
could not possibly concentrate the whole of it in himself. 
He referred to the work which Mr. Rowntree had done at 
York. The work of Mr. Horsfall and his committee at 
Manchester was an admirable achievement, and approached 
Mr. Rowntree’s in practical conclusions. It was ‘to be 
regretted that we were not able somehow or another to com- 
bine to retain those natural beauties which undoubtedly added 
immensely to actual money value. He could not imagine that 
the way in which cities were laid out, with narrow streets and 
so on, could be considered by any one really to increase value. 
It was a throwing away of value. The surroundings of our 
cities were undeveloped assets, which, if an agreement could 
be come to respecting them, might be dealt with in such a 
manner as to be of benefit to everybody. 


ANCIENT EARTHWORKS. 


HE report of the committee on ancient earthworks and 

_ fortified enclosures to the Congress of Archzological 
Societies, states the committee has been strengthened by the 
consent of Lord Balcarres to act as chairman, and by the 
addition of Sir John Evans, Mr. F. Haverfield, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Attree and Lieutenant-Colonel Ruck as members. 
Sir John Evans’s advice will be invaluable, and Lieutenant- 
Colonels Attree and Ruck, being connected with the Royal 
Engineers, are in a position to give material assistance towards 
the accomplishment of the objects in view, while Mr. Haver- 
fiela’s wide knowledge of Roman Britain will be most helpful. 

The committee has to express regret that more archzo- 
logical societies have not taken up the idea of compiling a 
schedule of the ancient defensive works in their respective 
districts, either in conjunction with this committee or inde- 
pendently, and it is. urged upon the secretaries of societies to 
arrange when possible for the survey and scheduling of all such 
works as are included in the inquiry. 

_ The desire of the committee is not in any way to interfere 
with or supersede the functions of the local societies, for the 
work will be best done by them, but it is urged that the 
schedules (with plans, &c.) should be issued to a wider public 
than is: included in the membership lists. 

Interesting communications have been received from various 
parts of England and Wales expressing the willingness ,of 
the writers to help by compiling schedules with plans and 
descriptive detail; while Mr, Nigel Bond, the secretary of The 
National Trust, has given active assistance by urging the 
importance of preserving ancient works and asking for co- 
operation in securing the objects of this committee. Several 
of the local correspondents of the Trust have replied favourably 
and expressed their willingness to aid. 


Spirited action is proposed by the archeological section of 
the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society, acting under the advice of 
Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., in attempting a survey of the hill forts 
and earthworks of Glamorganshire. 

By request of Mr. Ward, the honorary secretary of this 
committee drew up a series of hints for helpers, which it has. 
been thought well to print as an appendix to this report for the 
guidance of future workers in this interesting field. 

Mr. H. Swainson Cowper has raised the important question 
whether such enclosures of earth and stone, not strictly 
fortresses, as are described in his paper in Archeologia 
(vol. lit, 1893)as abounding on the hills of the Furness district 
in Lancashire, and occurring on other uplands, should be 
included in the schedules, After consideration the committee 
has determined to advise the inclusion of all such works, if 
ancient, under Class G, or as a separate enumeration. 

The one great object in view is to increase public interest 
in these remains, and thus, to quote the words of the last 
report, “serve towards the preservation from mutilation or 
destruction of these priceless relics which no laws protect.” 

That greater interest is being manifested is pleasurably 
shown by such action as that of the Corporation of Brighton 
in purchasing Hollingbury, an early fortress on the Sussex 
Downs, in order to preserve it and many acres around from 
the ever-encroaching builder. 

The Duke of Norfolk’s recent gift to Sheffield of a tract of 
land on the great hill known as Wincobank, with a special 
proviso that the pre-historic camp thereon shall be carefully 
preserved, is another instance for which all archzeologists must 
fee) grateful, 

It is also worthy of note that in the programmes of country 


archeological excursions the visitation of earthwork remains — 


figures conspicuously. But that there is yet room for constant 
watchfulness of these relics, and efforts for their preservation, 
is painfully evidenced. Maiden Bower, one of the best known 
earthworks of Bedfordshire, is in daily peril from the quarry- 
man’s pick ; the fate of the curious work at Willington, almost 
certainly a Danish defence, on the banks of the Ouse, is. 
trembling in the balance, and so it is with many another of 
these evidences of our country’s story. 

The committee concludes the report by again pressing upon 
all archeologists the importance of doing their utmost to pre- 
vent the destruction which from time to time threatens so many 
defensive enclosures of earth or stone. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
N the interesting “Transactions” of the Birmingham 
Archeological Society Mr. J. A. Cossins recalls in an 
agreeable manner the excursions of 1992—to Shifnal and Tong 
on May 31; to Broadway, Stanway, on June 18; and to 
Knowle, Temple Balsall, and Berkswell on July 12—and the 
accounts which Mr. Cossins gives of these outings are pro- 
fusely illustrated by excellent photographs. Colonel Charles J. 
Hart contributes a paper on the antiquity of iron in Britain, m 
which he points out that the use of iron in Europe started from 


‘Hallstadt, the ancient Noricum, and carried up the Danube 


and down the Rhine and Rhone, it eventually was brought by 
Celtic invaders into Britain. “It is not improbable,” he says, 

that for this precious gift we have to thank the Brythons, 
that tribe which conquered the country in the fourth or fifth 
century B.C., and to whom we are also indebted for the name 
of Britain.” Mr. Arthur Westwood writes on the manufacture 
of wrought plate in Birmingham, and also adds some interesting 
notes upon old Birmingham silversmiths. Alkerton Church 
and its sculptures is described by Mr. Howard S. Pearson, 
while Mr. John Humphreys contributes a paper on “ Chad- 
desley Corbett and the Roman Catholic persecution in Wor- 
cestershire in connection with the Titus Oates Plot, in the 
reign of Charles II.” The paper includes excellent descriptions 
of Harvington Hall, and of Purshall Hall and Rushock, “two 
of the small mission stations which acted as rallying places for 
the faithful.” A chain of such establishments, he points out, 
united the important controlling centre at Grafton Manor, the 
seat of the Earl of Shrewsbury in the north, with Harvington 
further south. Capital photographs add to the attractiveness 
of the paper. The volume also includes the report for the year 
1903, and the statement of accounts. 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES IN AMERICA, | 


CBee present system of architects’ charges is arraigned with 
much severity in a contemporary architectural paper. 
The arraignment would be more profitable, says the Archz- 
tectural Review, of Boston, if it included definite suggestions for 
a better system. The question itself is so interesting, how- 
ever, that we will discuss some of the points raised by our col- 
league and state our own somewhat tentative conclusions 


thereon. The colleague says that certain parts of the detailed _ 


~ 
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drawings and outlays (shop outlays, setting plans, &c.), have 
been removed from their natural connections in the architect’s 
office and now form part of the builder’s work, because the 
present antiquated system of architects’ charges renders it im- 
possible otherwise to provide for them. We say, also because 
in many cases the builder can do them better. Colleague 
says :—“ Under modern conditions, full and complete drawings 
and outlays and ample superintendence and testing constitute 
the requisite of speedy and economical building.” This is a 
good statement, but the conclusion “that this work and the 
entailed responsibility should be placed upon the architect” is 
mere assertion. We hold that the responsibility of the work 
being with the architect, it is for him to decide where, how 
and when the drawings, outlays and tests shall be made. 

The history of the 5 per cent. rule is immaterial. The con- 
tention that it cannot be applied to all classes of buildings is 
a familiar one. Nor is it so applied, “For new buildings, 
costing less than 10,000 dols., and for furniture, monuments, 
decorative and cabinet-work, it is usual and proper to charge 
a special fee in excess of the above. For alterations and 
additions to existing buildings the fee is 10 per cent. upon 
the cost of the work.” So reads the revised schedule of the 
American Institute of Architects. It is indeed true that 
“heating, plumbing, electric wiring, steel constructions and 
all the thousand and one improvements and appliances now 
to be located and studied to the great complication of plans” 
have vastly increased an architect’s works upon certain types 
of buildings. Our contemporary admits, however, that build- 
ings having become more expensive because more com- 
plicated, the present schedule is fairly satisfactory. We 
think so, indeed, for the reason that “where heating, venti- 
lating, mechanical, electrical and sanitary problems in a 
building are of such a nature as to require the assistance 
of a specialist, the owner is to pay for such assistance.” Yes, 
and the question is how much the owner isto pay. Considering 
that the full services of a technical expert include the produc- 
tion by him of all the drawings required for his part of the 
work and superintendence of that part, it seems to us that the 
fair commission upon the cost of such work is not 5 per cent., 
because the architect incurs almost no expense on account of 
it, but is rather such a percentage as represents the architect’s 
responsibility in selecting his expert assistants and co-ordi- 
nating their work with the general undertaking. 

The School-house Commissioners of Boston allow the 
architects of school-houses two and a half per cent. as com- 
mission upon the cost of the heating, plumbing and 
ventilating systems in each building, which are under the 
direct charge of engineers appointed by the Commissioners 
and required to co-operate with the architects. It is probably 
inevitable that simple constructions and work of repetition 
should be “ vastly more remunerative than complicated struc- 
tures and work requiring careful study in allits parts.” But 
this latter class of work surely gives far greater pleasure to the 
idealist in architecture and far greater opportunities to establish 
or increase his reputation as a designer. There is, however, a 
system in current use which tends to equalise the architect’s 
exertions and his compensation as follows :—It is agreed that 
the-actual cost of drawings, including, of course, a proportion 
of the office rent and general expenses, shall be estimated as 
the basis of the architect’s commission and that he shall 
receive twice the amount of his actual outlay. His commission 
represents 50 per cent. office expenses and 50 per cent. net 
payment for his services. But the amount so paid has no 
fixed relation to the cost of the work to the client, and is 
directly governed by the cost of producing the drawings and 
specifications necessary for execution. It is too early yet to 
say that this innovation in charges has justified itself both to 
client and architect. The further experience of concerns like 
the Boston Eleyated Railway will be enlightening. 

It has always been charged against the 5 per cent. com- 
mission that it did not discriminate between “the services of 
the novice and those of the experienced and expert,” the work 
of the well educated and that of the less well trained, the claims 
of the successful and those of the unsuccessful. Its justifica- 
tion is that it has relation only to the amount of the outlay A 
certain responsibility measured in dollars is paid for by a 
definite proportion of that sum, but questions of training 
experience and success are determined, not unjustly, by the 
principle of competition. A young man is more ambitious and 
can give more time to a given job ; an older man has a better 
knowledge of materials and better judgment ; a trained man 
generally has better taste ; an untrained man more originality. 
These matters are taken into account before employing an 
architect, and, of course, an architect who is already busy is 
more.in demand on that account with certain people and less 
with others. The most profitable quality for the American 
architect to-day is executive capacity. Such ability commands 
the highest returns, because the demand for men to carry out 
important work and lots of it in a very short time is greater in 
America than the supply of such men, and far greater than any 
conscious demand for creative artistic genius. 


It is in vain to deplore, as does our contemporary, that the 
Institute should approve “the principle that the services and 
ideas of an architect are valuable in proportion to the cost of 
carrying them into execution,” that “a design in a cheap 
material earns a double fee by being executed in a material 
twice as expensive, and architects under this rule are paid for 
wasting their clients’ money and punished in pocket for saving 
it.” There is no such principle involved in the 5 per cent. 
rule. We maintain, as before, that architects’ services are paid 
for in proportion to the responsibility involved in the work, and 
this responsibility is measured by the cost. As for wasteful- 
ness, even assuming an utter absence of conscience, is there a 
more certain way of earning another job from a client than by 
employing his money to good account? The actual experience 
of his clients determines sooner or later the amount and the 
kind of work that an architect will be called upon to do. Un- 
questionably, however, the great variety of demands made 
upon architects tends to produce specialists, and these, in their 
specialties, have a proper and usual advantage over the so- 
called general practitioners. The development of a good 
specialty, whether it be offices, churches, schools, hospitals or 
even factories, will tend to bring an architect larger returns 
from his practice by making each individual task easier and 
less expensive, and will sometimes lead to exceptional achieve- 
ments being rewarded by exceptional fees. 


TESSERZ. 
Pleasures of Painting. 


N writing you have to contend with the world, in painting 
you have only to carry on a friendly strife with nature, 
You sit down to your task and are happy. From the moment 
you take up the pencil and look nature in the face you are at 
peace with your own heart. No angry passions rise to disturb 
the silent progress of the work, to shake the hand or dim the 
brow, no irritable humours are set afloat ; you have no absurd 
opinions to combat, no point to strain, no adversary to crush, 
no fool to annoy—you are actuated by fear or favour to no 
man. There is “no juggling here,” no sophistry, no intrigue, 
no tampering with the evidence, no attempt to make black 
white or white black ; but you resign yourselves into the hands 
of a greater power, that of nature, with the simplicity of a 
child and the devotion of an enthusiast, “study with joy her 
manner, 2nd with rapture taste her style.” The mind is calm 
and full at the same time. The hand and eye are equally 
employed. In tracing the commonest object, a plant or the 
stump of a tree, you learn something every moment. You 
perceive unexpected differences and discover likenesses where 
you looked for no such thing. You try to set down what you 
see, find out your error and correct it. You need not play 
tricks. or purposely mistake; with all your pains you are still far 
short of the mark, Patience grows out of the endless pursuit 
and turns it into a luxury. A streak in a flower, a wrinkle in a 
leaf, a'tinge in a cloud, a stain in an old wall or ruin grey, are 
seized with avidity as the spolia opima of this sort of mental 
warfare, and furnish out labour for another half-day. The 
hours pass away untold, without chagrin and without weariness, 
nor would you ever wish to pass them otherwise. Innocence 
is joined with industry, pleasure with business, and the mind is 
satisfied, though it is not engaged in doing mischief. 


Origin of Cromlechs. 

Although it is commonly supposed that cromlechs are 
Celtic and the work of priests, the evidence is decidedly 
against these monuments being Celtic at all. That they are 
mest common in the specially Celtic countries is a specious 
and taking argument in favour of their being Celtic, but in 
truth it tells the other way. The specially Celtic character of 
Wales, Cornwall, Britanny, is something which, as compared 
withthe cromlechs and standing stones, is an affair of yester- 
day. It is wholly derived from the events of the last 1,400 
years. It is the result of the English Conquest and the 
Armorican migration, and no one supposes that the cromlechs 
were made after those events. When the cromlechs were 
made, the two Cornwalls were as much or as little Celtic as 
Northamptonshire and Berry. In all probability no part of 
Gaul or Britain was Celtic at all. These primeval works were 
plainly reared by a people who, like savages in many parts of 
the world, did not venture far from thre sea. They are seldom 
found at. all, they are never found in any abundance in any 
purely inland district. The truth doubtless is that, to such a 
people, Cornwall, Pembrokeshire, Britanny were attractive and 
accessible countries, while the central parts of Gaul and 
Britain were: regions into which they did not venture. In later 
times those very same regions became the inaccessible 
fortresses, the last refuges of races, languages and beliefs. 
The connection between the two things, the presence of 
primzeval monuments and the abiding of the Celtic race and 
speech, is therefore purely accidental. If they were really 
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Celtic monuments they would be found wherever the Celts 
had dwelt, not merely in the countries into which they were 
driven by comparatively modern events. A real monument of 
Celtic heathendom would be just as likely to exist in 
Northamptonshire as in Cornwall. What the fact that 
these things are found in Cornwall and are not found 
in Northamptonshire really proves is. that there was 
a time when Cornwall, Pembrokeshire, Britanny, were 
inhabited and, in some sort, cultivated counties, while 
Northampshire and Berry were as yet trackless wildernesses. 
But those days could not have been the days of the Celts, who 
are after all our Aryan kinsfolk. They may have been the 
work of men besides whom even the Basques may be called 
intruders ; they certainly cannot belong to any people more 
modern than that changeless race. 


A Pseudo Greek Gem. 


The history of Pistrucci’s gem, ‘“‘Anacreon and His Roses,” 
is at once ludicrous, humiliating, and almost tragic. It was 
doubtless not a little mortifying to Payne Knight when, con- 
vinced of its value as an antique, he showed his. prize to Sir 
Joseph Banks, to find himself in the presence of the man who 
“minded the bigging o’t” Knight became as angry as Scott’s 
Antiquary, and persisted not less vehemently that Pistrucci, 
who claimed it as his own work, must be mistaken. To his 
assertion that it was the finest Greek cameo in existence, the 
engraver replied by an expression of thanks for the compli- 
ments thus paid to him. Knight, growing still more angry, 
said something to Sir Joseph Banks which made Sir Joseph 
angry with Payne Knight, and when the antiquity of the gem 
was made to rest on. the alleged fact that the flowers in the 
hair were different from any modern ones and that the seed 
was lost, Sir Joseph exclaimed, “‘ They are roses, and I am a 
botanist.” What follows cannot be fairly given except in 
Pistrucci’s own words :—Then Knight turned his face towards 
me again and began to cross-examine me, which was a new 
thing to me, as it is not the custom-in our country, and said 
very sharply to me, “For whom did you do it?” “For 
Angiolo Bonelli” ‘How long ago?” “About six years.” 
‘‘ How much did he pay you?” ‘Twenty Roman crowns” 
(under 5/.). “What stone is it?” “It is a breccia di carniola.” 
“How long were you doing it?” ‘About eight days?” 
“Who had it set in the form of aring?”” “I myself.” ‘ For 
whom?” ‘For Angiolo Bonelli’? ‘But I think you are 
mistaken.” “Certainly not.’’ ‘Look at it well’ ‘I donot 
want to look at it. I remember it as if I had done it at this 
moment. - However, if, you look ,well at the top. of the 
head, you will find upon the twist of the hair a letter, 
which is my private mark’’ ‘That is no proof. You may 
have got it done, and it may not be your work.” “ Why should 
I have got this done, when I know how to do much better?” 
“‘T do not believe it. You may say what you please.” - “It is 
of no consequence to me. These hands can convince you.” 
‘“‘] should like to see.” ‘But many persons in Rome remem- 
ber when I began and when,I finished it, and I. have the 
original model at Rome in my house.” In short, after repeated 
examinations he gave in, and said, “ You will leave England 
loaded with riches, and I will be the first to tell my friends that 
you are an extraordinary man.” The promise was not re- 
deemed, and Payne Knight’s conduct in the sequel was 
assuredly most unlike that of a man-who loved truth better 
than his gems. Not choosing to confess himself in error, he 
challenged Pistrucci to model a similar subject differently 
treated ; and when he found that the model was more beautiful 


than his so-called Flora, he went no more to see the engraver.’ 


The engraver accordingly went to him as soon as the model 
was ready, carrying with him a number of stones, none of 
which, however, satisfied Payne Knight, who in the end pro- 
mised to send Pistrucci a stone. This was neverdone ; and 
having further refused to unset the gem and convince himself 
that the Flora was a whole cameo, not a fragment, Payne 
Knight ended by describing it in the catalogue of his gems as 
a head of. Proserpine, with a wreath, not of roses, but! pome- 


granate flowers, and by asserting that the patina found on the 
gem clearly gave the lie to Pistrucci. 


Seottish Crosses. 


_ The Scotch pillar-crosses must be assigned to Danish 
times, and some perhaps to the Danes or Norwegians them- 
selves. Popular tradition: is in favour of this opinion. ‘It is 
rendered certain as to those in the Isle of Man by the Norse 
runes < inscribed thereon. They have been generally. con- 
sidered (as, for instance, the pillars at Aberlemmi and Forres) 
as memorials of battles or chieftains and princes, and the: his- 
torical events of that period, a supposition confirmed by the fact 
that many stand far from consecrated ground, and by..the 
designs and inscriptions carved’ thereon. Some are evidently 
devotional and sanctuary crosses, but that they are in general 
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of Danish or Scandinavian erection cannot be admitted. The 
resemblance to the Scandinavian. monuments consists in this, 


that they are inscribed pillars, and that sometimes indications | 


of the coiled serpent, patterns of fish and such like animals, are 
discoverable upon them, as well as upon those at Sandbach, in 
England, Moon Abbey, Kildare, and Cashel, in Ireland. But 
the substantial difference will be seen at a glance. Peringskiold, 
in his very curious works on Scandinavian antiquities, informs 
us that almost the only ornament of the Scandinavian monu- 
ments is the intertwined coil of two or more huge serpents, on 
whose bodies the runic inscriptions are carved, intended to 
represent the mythological Jormengard, the offspring of Loki, 


the Midgard monster, who is coiled round the earth. But | 


this is very seldom to be found on the Scotch examples. The 
inscribed cross is in Scandinavia universally Maltese, in 


Scotland as universally Latin, with an elongated lower limb. | 
Moreover, in the Scotch and Isle of Man crosses the cross is of . 


very large size and occupies the whole western face of the 
obelisk. But the Scandinavian pattern is cut on the summit of 
the pillar only and is comparatively of small dimensions. We 
may conclude, then, that although in many particulars these 
crosses on the eastern coast of Scotland resemble the runic 


monuments mentioned, especially in the animals and figures — 


carved thereon, yet that they are essentially distinct and pro- 
ceeded from the hands of native artists, although in Danish 


times, and that the ornaments and sculptures are Saxon, and ~ 


therefore Roman, the sculptor having borrowed some few only 
of the Scandinavian patterns as suited his fancy, many of 
which indeed are found in French and German and even 
Italian MSS. of that period. 


GENERAL. 


The King has purchased the large painting by M. Olivier © 


Pichat, entitled ZZe Entry of King Edward VII, into Paris, 


representing His Majesty and President Loubet going through © 


the city in an open carriage. M. Pichat, who is over eighty 
years of age, is now engaged upon a portrait of the Duke of 
Connaught. 


A Memorial Tablet is to be affixed to Holly Lodge, 


Wimbledon Park Road, Wandsworth, to commemorate the | 


residence of ‘‘ George Eliot.” 


Miss M. Badeck has been selected as the first lady sani- ‘ 


tary inspector of schools under the Devonshire County Council, 
and Miss M Carey has been appointed a sanitary inspector 
under the Westminster Borough Council. 1 > Tai 


Dunfermline Palace will, it is understood, be transferred 


by the Board of Works to the Carnegie Trustees and made — 


accessible from the Pittencrieff Glen, which was lately given to 


his native town by Mr. Carnegie. The palace, which was once ~ 
the home of King James, was the birthplace of Charles I., and | 


has many other historical associations with the Scottish kings 
from the time of King Robert the Bruce, a 


The French Chamber will shortly discuss a motion pro- 


posing that the Government should establish a Moorish ~ 
Institute on the lines of the French Institute at Cairo, with the © 


object of studying Morocco from the scientific, archzeologica 
and ethnographical point of view. 


The Chelsea Borough Council estimate that their recently 


erected workmen’s dwellings in Beaufort Street wili pay 42. 15. - 


per cent. per annum on the total capital outlay of 70,183/. 


Among the regulations is one which states that no application . 
should be considered unless the prospective tenant and his , 


family had been vaccinated. 


Sir John Aird has announced that, owing to his inability’ 


to give full attention to his Parliamentary duties, he has decided 
not to seek re-election after the dissolution of the present: 
Parliament. i 


The Irish Board of Works inspected 173 ancient monu- , 


ments during the year ended March 31 last, and they were 


found to be in a generally satisfactory condition. 
was spent upon forty-two of the monuments. Two hundred 
and six monuments are now under their care. The Land 
Purchase Act of last year has not yet resulted in any addition 
to this number, and it is not expected to do so to any large 
extent, as county councils are empowered by the Local Govern- 


£942 195. 6d. , 


ment Act of 1898 to preserve ancient monuments of local. . 


interest. . ey 
A Contract has been given by the Italian Government to 


a Roman firm for the construction of a new breakwater to: - 


protect vessels against stormy western gales at Trapani. 


The New Chapter House in connection with Manchester 
Cathedral has been opened. It waz designed by Mr. Basil 
Champneys, the architect, under whose direction the recent 
works of restoration were carried out. | 
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CANADIAN Pacific RAILWAY Co.’S OFFICE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


GEO. R. JULIAN, Architect. 
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. the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
stag A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 

‘in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 

- our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “The Architect, Imperial Build- 
‘ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor wiil be glad to receive from Architects in London 

_and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 

» may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 
No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 
Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,% As sreat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


a 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


CLECKHEATON. —July 23.—The trustees of Westgate 
Congregational chapel, Cleckheaton, invite specifications and 
tenders for heating the chapel and schoolroom with hot water. 
Mr. B. Roberts, Nutter Street. 

EGREMONT.—Sept. 30 —The education committee of the 
Wallasey Urban District Council invite competitive plans and 
designs for a new school to be erected in Poulton Road, 
Poulton, Cheshire. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk, Public Offices, 
Egremont, Cheshire. 

ROUMANIA.—Aug. 25.—The Roumanian Minister of Public 
Worship and Education invites designs for the construction of 
a cathedral at Galatz. Prizes of 160/, 120/. and 60/, are offered 
for the three best designs. Particulars will be supplied on 
application to the “ Ministére des Cultes et de I’Instruction 
Publique,” Bucharest. 

WALES —July 30.—Designs are invited for a public library 
to be erected in the borough of Aberystwyth at a cost not 
exceeding £3,009. Premiums of £30 and £15 respectively are 
Mr. A. J. Hughes, town clerk, Aberystwyth. 
WHITEHAVEN.—Aug. 15.—The Corporation invite com- 


“petitive designs for public library buildings, the cost not to 


OATES & GREEN, LTD., HALIFAX, MANUFACTURERS. 
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exceed 4,000/, The author of the design placed first will be 
employed as architect for the library. Second and third pre- 
miums of 30/. and 20/. respectively are offered. Mr. Thomas 
Brown, town clerk, Town Hall, Whitehaven. 
WIMBLEDON.—July 25.—The Wimbledon Urban District 
Council invite schemes, with estimates, for the carrying-out of 
the proposed extensions to the present refuse destructors at 


their electricity works in Durnsford Road, Wimbledon. Mr. 
R. H. Smethurst-Butterworth, clerk, Council Offices, 
Wimbledon. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BARMING HEATH.—Aug. 9.—For the erection of two 
blocks of buildings at the Kent county lunatic asylum at 
Barming Heath. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. 
Margaret Street, Canterbury. 

BEIGHTON.—For the erection of new Wesleyan chapel, 
Beighton. Mr. W. Cecil Jackson, architect and surveyor, 
29 Knifesmith Gate, Chesterfield. 

BIRKDALE.—Aug. 2.—For the erection of 4 public library 
in Weld Road, Birkdale. Mr. George Brown,: architect, 
t Dover Road, Birkdale. 

BIRKENHEAD.—July 23.—For the erection of 16 tenement 
dwellings in Getley Street and Egerton Street. Mr. Charles 
Brownridge, borough engineer and surveyor. 

BIRMINGHAM.—July 26.—For the improvement of the 
ventilation of the board-room and one of the committee rooms 
at the workhouse, Gravelly Hill. Messrs. Whitwell & Son, 
architects, Temple Row, Birmingham. 

BourneE.—Aug. 6.—For the erection of three bridges and 
part viaduct, the approach to the new Tongue End Bridge. 
Mr. F. G. Shilcock, surveyor to the Council, Bourne. 

BRISTOL.—July 25.—For the erection of a manual instruc- 
tion centre at Greenbank, St. George. Mr. F. Bligh Bond, 
architect, Star Life Buildings, St. Augustine’s Parade. , 

BURTON.—July 23.—For the erection of a residence at 
Burton. Mr. J.. Parkinson, architect, 67 Church Street, . 
Lancaster. 

BURTON-UPON-TRENT.—July 26—For the erection and 
completion of farm buildings at Blakeley Lodge, Etwall. Mr. 
George T. Lynam, borough engineer and surveyor, Town 
Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 

CALVERLEY (LEEDS) —July 23.—For the erection at Cal- 
verley station of workshop; offices and house. The Chairman 
of the Anti-Vibration Incandescent Lighting Company, Ltd., 
Prudential Buildings, Leeds. 

CANTERBURY.—July 28.—For the erection and completion 
of a mortuary and post-mortem room. Mr. W. J. Jennings, 
4 St. Margaret Street, Canterbury. 

CHRISTCHURCH.—July 30——For the enlargement of the 
kitchen and other works at the workhouse, Fairmile. Mr, A. 
Druitt, clerk. 

CORNWALL.—July 27.—For the erection of four dwelling- 
houses at Church Street, Newlyn. Mr. Henry Madden, archi- 
tect, 13 Clarence Street, Penzance. 

DORCHESTER.—Aug. 3.—For the erection of a boundary 
wall, Weymouth Road, Dorchester. Mr. F. T. Maltby, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Dorchester. 

DOWNPATRICK.—July 27—For extension of works at the 
county court house, Downpatrick. Mr. Robert MaclIlwaine, 
secretary, County Council Offices, Downpatrick. 

DUDLEY.—July 23.—For the erection of additional engine- 
house, boiler-house and pump-room. Mr. H. Ashton Hill, 
engineer. 

EXETER.—July 30,—For the erection of car depdt in 
Heavitree Road, &c. Mr. Thomas Moulding, city engineer 
and surveyor, 7 Southernhay West, Exeter. 


Send for 


NEW CATALOGUE 


(just out) of 


MANGERS, 


In Finest White, 
_Cream and Brown 
Salt Glazed 
Ware.: 
LONDON SHOWROOM, 27, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address, “Standpipe, London.” Telephone, No. 1436 Holborn, London 


OATES & GREEN L° HALIFAX 


STABLE AND FARM 
FITTINGS, 
which is cheerfully 
sent 
Post Free. 


BIRMINGHAM SHOWROOM, 1 EDMUND STREET. 


Telegraphic Address, “* Wyvern, Birmingham.” 
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GLASTONBURY.—July 23.—For new lead gutter, repairs to 
roof, whitewashing ceiling and other renovations at the town 
hall. Mr. George Alves, borough surveyor. 


GorTON.—For the erection of a temporary school for 600 
children on a site fronting Hyde Road, Gorton. Mr. J. W. 
Wiles, surveyor, Town Hall, Gorton. 


GUILDFORD.—July 26.—For works at the Charlotteville 
schools viz (a) alterations to the infants’ department, (b) 
making-up the boys’ playground and (c) whitening the ceilings 
and colouring the walls throughout the buildings. Mr. Edward 
L. Lunn, architect, 36 High Street, Guildford. 


HANLEY.—Aug. 3 —For the erection of a new post-office 
at Hanlev. The Postmaster, H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


HASTINGS.—July 25.—For the erection of a fire brigade 
station at Seaside Road, West Marina. Mr. P. H. Palmer, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 


HAYWARDS HEATH.—July 26—For small repairs and im- 
provements to the cow-house and farm buildings, and for 
painting and other work to the male ward No. 6, for the Visit- 
ing Committee of the..Brighton County Borough Asylum, 
Haywards Heath. Mr.:J.;G. Gibbins, 3 Palace Place, Brighton. 


HUDDERSFIELD —July 28.—For the 
dwelling-houses at Colnebridge. 
surveyor, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 


HULL.—July 28.—For the erection of the law courts 
portion of the town hall extension and law courts. Mr. S. B. 
Russell and Mr. T. Edwin Cooper, 11 Gray’s Inn Square, 
London, W.C. 

IRELAND.—July 30.—For the erection of the new college of 
St. Eunan, Letterkenny. Mr. Thos. F. M‘Namara, architect, 
50 Dawson Street, Dublin. 


KENDAL.—July 29.—For alterations and additions to busi- 
ness premises in Finkle Street, Kendal. Mr. John Thompson, 
architect, 1 Finkle Street, Kendal. 


KENT.—July 27—For the erection of ten cottages in 
Chatsworth Road, Gillingham, Kent. Mr Ernest J. Hammond, 
architect and surveyor, 21 Balmoral Road, Gillingham. 


erection of four 


KIMBOLTON.—For the erection of a new bridge over the 
Kym at the cemetery approach. Messrs. Blackwell & Thor p- 
son, architects, 53 High Street, Kettering. 


Mr. J. Berry, architect and |- 


LONDON.—July 27.—For the erection of a new chapel at 
the Edmonton workhouse. Mr. T. E. Knightley, 1c6 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 

MAIDSTONE.—July 26.—For painting the outside and 
repairs at the Canterbury, Cranbrook, Malling, Knockholt,, 
Sevenoaks and Southborough police stations. Mr. Charles 
Turner, clerk, Sessions House, Maidstone. 

MAIDSTONE —Aug. 9.—For the erection of two blocks of 
buildings at the Kent county lunatic asylum at Barming 
Heath. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. Margaret Street, 
Canterbury. 

MANCHESTER.—July 29—For the erection of porter’s 
lodge, chapel, &c., at Tame Street, Ancoats, Mr. A. J. 
Murgatroyd, architect, 23 Strutt Street, Manchester. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE —July 25.— For the erection of 
workmen’s dwellings in Walker Road and St. Lawrence Road. 
The Chairman of the Special Committee as to Housing the 
Poor, Committee Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. 

NoTTs.—For the erection of a factory at Long Eaton, 
Mr, E. R. Ridgway, architect, Long Eaton. 

SCOTLAND.—July 30.—For work of proposed library and’ ~ 
hall at Hatton of Cruden. Mr. William Davidson, architect, 
Ellon. 

' “SLAITHWAITE. — July 27 — For the erection of a new 
Sunday school. Mr. J. Berry, architect and surveyor, 3. 
Market Place, Huddersfield. 

STAFFORD.—July 25.—For the erection of new elementary 
schools, boundary walls. and cutbuildings. Mr. Henry T. 
Sandy, architect, 22 Greengate, Stafford. . 

STOCKPORT.—July 25——For the erection of a town hall 
and municipal buildings in Wellington Road South, Stock- 
port. Mr. A. Brumwell Thomas, architect, 5 Queen Anne’s 
Gate, Westminster. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES. — July 25.— For alterations at the 
workhouse, including the provision of w.c.’s. Mr. John 
Rodhan, 16 Finkle Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

SUFFOLK.—July 23.—For alterations and- repairs of the 
Mendlesham Endowed school. Rev. E. Foyle Randolph, 
Mendlesham Vicarage. ; 

SUSSEX.—July 29.—For the erection of new coastguard 
buildings at Blatchington, near Seaford. The Superintending 


Engineer, H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth. 


———___ 


THE CHRISTIE PATENT STONE CO. LTD. 


mes d ARCHITECTURAL STONEWORK (‘Stoneface”). 


OF 
Adapted for all Constructional purposes for which Natural Stone can be applied 


Works: MANCHESTER, Christie Rd., Stretford. HULL: Bishop St. 


LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, L*- 


(JOSEPH BROOKE & SONS’ BRANCH), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED BRICKS & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE NEW ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICES. 
HIPPERHOLME WORKS, HALIFAX; & 22 SOMERS TOWN GOODS STATION, LONDON. 
——— Se OS Ee eee OO eee eee 


TUDOR’S WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


IS ABSOLUTELY FAST FOR EITHER INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK, 4%° THE SEST PREPARATION 


2 ems ; i FOR DAMP WALLS. 
We invite you to try it against any other (under the same conditions), when its great superiority will be evident, and an analysis will prove. 


it to be made of better materials. 
MADE IN ANY SHADE DESIRED. 


colour cards of Stock Shades, price and instructions, 


Apply, S. TUDOR & CO., Ltd., HULL. 


THE “PEARSON” FIRE BACK. 


FIREGLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS. . 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 


For 
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Sussex —Aug. 5.—For the erection of new coastguard WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—July 26.—For work at the Wood- 

buildings at Jury’s Gap. The Director of Works Department, | borough (Winscombe) Council schools. Messrs. Hans F, 
Admiralty. Price & Wm. Jane, architects, Weston-super-Mare. 


WITHINGTON.—August 2 —For alterations and extensions 
of infirm wards at the Withington workhouse. Messrs. Charles 
Clegg & Son, architects, 104 King Street, Manchester. 

WORTHING —July 28.—For the erection of a school in 
Elm Grove, Worthing. The Clerk to the Education Committee, 
Municipal Offices, Worthing. 

YEALMPTON AND NEWTON FERRERS.—Aug. 5.—For the 
erection of Torr bridge. Mr. F. W. Cleverton, 4 Buckland 


TADCASTER.—For sinking a well shaft near Tadcaster. 
Messrs. Bromet & Thorman, architects, Tadcaster. 
TEWKESBURY.—July 29.—For the erection of science and 
art buildings, Tewkesbury. Mr. Walter Ridler, borough 
surveyor, Tewkesbury. 
_WALES.—July 22—For the erection of two dwelling- 
houses. Mr. I. J. Humphreys, architect, Frondirion, Bangor. 
WALES.—July 23.— For the widening of the highway bridge |. 
over the Sirhowy river. Mr. J. H. Lewis, Blackwood, Mon. Terrace, Plymouth. 
: ‘ : YORKS.—July 23 —For the erection of a shed at the west 
WaLEs —July 23.—For the erection of six back kitchens | sige of the Council’s yard in North Street. Mr. Geo. B. Tonge, 
and carrying out other alterations at Railway Terrace, Kenfig clerk. Great Driffield: 
Hill. Mr. Lewis Jones, Treherbert. ; 
WALES —July 25.—For alterations and repairs to the 


following Council: schools, viz Beaufort Hill, Pontygof girls’ . 
and Victoria, for the Ebbw Vale education committee, to be TENDERS. 
‘executed during the summer holidays. Mr. Henry Waters, BIRKENHEAD. 
gia Spiele F h . f d For the making and completing of St. George’s Avenue. Mr. 
ALES —July 25.—For the erection of a surgery an CHARLES BROWNRIDGE, borough engineer and surveyor. 
-dwelling-house at Park Place. Mr. W. S. Williams, architect, C L. WARREN, St. Paul’s Road, Seacombe 
; te ; 
&c., Tredegar. : (accepted ) no Bale P ‘ : wes Sas TOMLS 
WALES —July 25.—For the erection of a vestry and for the | BIRDWELL 


‘renovation of Jerusalem chapel, Rhymney. Myr. P. Vivian 


Jones, architect and surveyor, Hengoed. For sewerage works at Birdwell. Mr. J. WHITAKER, surveyor. 


WALES —July 25.-—For the erection of a chapel. Mr. i Bevan : i ; ; ‘ : ; Be ns g 
Taliesyn Skym, secretary, 187 Bute Street, Treorchy. G. Haigh ; ; : j : , Eoehoy oO 
WALES.—July 26.—For alterations and repairs to the Porter & Sons °. ‘ : : 4 ‘ . 347 14 0 
“Cwmaman, Aberaman, Town and 'Llwydcoed Council schools. W. Haigh . : 5 ; ‘ é ; My 343k 160 
Mr. John Morris, clerk, Town Hall, Aberdare. M. RUCKLEDGE, Barnsley (accepted ) . i . 334.13 3 
WALES.—July 27.—For the erection of a new infants’ BRADFORD. 
school, including boundary and retaining walls, outbuildings, | for works for the Corporation :—(1) Crematorium, Scholemoor 
playgrounds, &c, at Cwmsyfiog. Messrs. James & Morgan, cemetery ; (2) disinfecting station, Canal Road. 
architects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. Eee pedeniers 


WALES — July 27.—For the erection of two private dwelling- | yy, Farnish, 6 Booth Street, excavator, mason and brickla 
= 2 . 9 9 5 yer. 
houses at Manselton. Mr. T. R. Thomas, 560 Neath Road, | J Moulson & Sons, Ltd., Bower Street, carpenter and joiner. 


‘Morriston. . S. Rushworth, 68 Briggate, Shipley, plumber and glazier, 
WALES. —July 28.—For the erection of a shop, warehouse T. Cordingley & Sons, Thorncliffe Road, concreter and 
and stable. The Secretary, Aber Road, Senghenith. plasterer. 
WALES.—July 30.—For the erection of a new chapel at | J. Smithies,-Great Horton, slater. 


E. Briggs & Son, Low Moor, painter. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& C 


Cwmbran. Mr. W. T. Phillips, grocer, Emporium Buildings. 


ELECTRIC The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


HY DRO-EXTRACTORS. PAVING COMPANY, 
" = ESTAB.] ee fs71. 


Telegrams, Telephone, 
(im = zx 
(4 LIMMER, LONDON,” 2147 Late of 87 Charlotte 8t., W. 
’ I London. Wall. Linhope Street Worke, 


Form or Broce Dorset Square, N.W. 
Timber Yards.— Gospel Oak and Hampstead. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE Tel. 2697 Paddington. Telegrams, “‘ Toothing, London.” 
ee 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


Lawn Tennis Courts, £&c. PLEASE SPECIFY 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’e Offices, 
PMOONGATS STRENT: LONDON BO. SAM DEARDS’ 
THE PATENT 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO,|‘‘SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING. 


he removable Lead Oap and “ Self-Locking ” Steel Bar 


are special features that no other systems possess, 


ARCHITECTS Requires no Nuts, Bolts, Screws, or Packing. 
Are invited to write for Samples and Prices oj WORKS. 
FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. the Asphalte supplied from the Company:|, VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 


Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin, [ANd 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
GARGS ae let ir Pesala 6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C, 


Catalogues Free, 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LEEDS FIRECLAY co, ROOFING TILES.) LOCK-JAW 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 


LIMITED, c . 
The WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO.’S Branch} °?°cia! HAND-MADE Sandie laned. RO TL Fl Ny G T ; L E S 
ELLAND RD., LEEDS Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {,. t'titensnicr, 
: an * | HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO, 
CLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS )|siue Bricks. STOKE-ON-TRENT. Paving Tiles| | 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


SINGLE GRIP, 


an * , e ° ° Fr Qs 
*,, Re Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. Lae Lag 2 reoy 
58S CA ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. veg & 8 a re 
oo eye WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. “etn eo,§a |MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
wdr%{perr oF 4 LARGEST STEAM WELI-Borrine Toors IN THE KiNGDoM. Sane x ROOF OF THE DAY. 


73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. mG; 
For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee— 
Vol.‘ LXXI, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Prize 12s. 6d. CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newrort, Mon. 
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CARDIFF. 


For painting and renovating Bute Street and Canton police 
Mr. W. H4RPuR, borough 


stations for the Corporation. 
engineer. 

D. Mullens . 

E. Brown 

Gough Bros. 

H. M. Gay . 

COOPER BROs.** 


* Accepted subject to "confirmation by Council 


CORNWALL. 


For the erection of a bungalow on the Hayle Towans for Mr. 


G. Spray, Cardiff. 
W. J. Roach : 
J. Berryman & Hackking 
White & Thomas 
MITCHELL & GUNN, 
(accepted ) A . 


DARTFORD. 


For the erection of two houses, Dover Road, Dartford. Mr. 


W. HARSTON, architect and surveyor, 


F. W. Buay, Dartford (accepted ). 


DORCHESTER. 


For making-up the following private streets or portions for 
the Town Council, viz. Alexandra Road, Dagmar Road, 


Maud Road, Olga Road. Mr. G. 


engineer and surveyor. 


Camborne-cum-Hayle 


EAST HAM. , 
For repairing, painting and sundry work at Plashet Lane 
school and the outbuildings at Shaftesbury Road school, 


for the East Ham Education Committee. Mr. R. 14 
. £156 9 O CURTIS, architect, 11 and 12 Finsbury Square, E.C. 
L238. G7 ato. Plashet Lane school. 
113.15 7 . J. Quarterman ; as . £1,227 ee 
AO) AO Ee ee Bros. . : .  e apres 
96 15 0 Vigor & Co, : ; . 988 oa 
E. Brady . ; : -  OF7 Be 
J. W. Jerram . 6 § 947 10 78 
M. Calnan & Son ¥ 847, 0 0 
Wollaston Bros. ; 4 820" 30 Ha 
- £933 11/7 C. North A . 4 ‘ 5 817° 10°40 
872 4.0 H. C. HORSWILL, 182 Green Street, Forest 
870 0 O Gate (accepted ) : : 791 19 0 
E. Proctor & Son ’ 754 4 0 
: 839 © Oo Outbuildings at Shaftesbury Rede Naeoks ae 
J.J. Quarterman . » 276 S te 
J. Stokes & Sons. . 248 16 0 
M.Calnan & Son. ; 241 0 O 
Dartford. E. Proctor & Son. .. "20> Lereaaer 
C. North . : ; 230 0) #0 
Clemens Bros. . Se A 229.0 0 
Vigor & Co, ; 4 210 0 Oo 
J..W. Jerram : . . 199 0 : 
W.C. Bragg . ; ; 195 17 
J. Hunt, borough H. C. HORSWILL (accepted) . ~' O65 38 


J. F. Whettam, jun. . : : M2 u5 te eno HIGH BICKINGTON. ~ 
J. A. Bartlett . 1,429 18 5 | For alterations and repairs to the Bible Christian chapel, High 
GROUNDS & NEW TON, Bournemouth (accepted ) I,I90 0 0 Bickington. 
S. Hatts & SON, Pee North Devon (ac- 
GRAVESEND. cepted ) ; 2 gee AO ae 
For making-up Granville Road and part of Cross Lane East Be By 
for the Town Council. : For the erection of a council chamber and other works at the 
Granville Road. court house, Cork, for the County Council. Messrs. W. H 
Masters & Co. £521 oO HILL & Son, architects, 28 South Mall, Cork. 
Brice & Co. mths 503 14 o| EB. McSwiney & Co. (accepted) . . £1,536 0 © 
ROAP MAINTENANCE, Co, (accepted ) ADT 73) oe supplying and laying about 132 yards of 2-inch water-main 
Cross Lane East. at the Croft, Carnlough, for the Larne Rural District 
Brice & Co. 350 16 oO Council. 
Masters & Co. . 342.626 J. Kilpatrick & Son. . £25. 5 2 
ROAD MAINTENANCE Co. (accepted) 335 17 30 J. McAULEY, Larne (accepted ) ; » 21 Ou 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, | 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. | 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports | 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATHS, with or without Views, 
lithographed and printed i in colours. 


| 


tastefully 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 


or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, vvon oc! cate or stamped directed 
envelope, 


PHOTO-COPIES 


““WEST”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (c4RBON-LINES) 


ARE ACOEI ACOEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL HANG INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNER 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


Baeaway Chambers, 
WESTMINSTER. | 
Tel. No. 135 Vietoria. 


“ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles. Lainos, &e- 

Boiler Seatings, and Covers, Red and Buff Front Bricks; 

Glue and Brindled Bricks, Oommon Building Bricks, 
Fire Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“FROSTERLEY 
scons: MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


I ISTS of ART PLATES and of 
OATHEDRALS, published in Tur ARCHITEOT, sent 
on application to GILBERT WOOD & OO. Lid. , Imperial 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73inches wide). 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Bend for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. — 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


ee, Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
ather, 1s, Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO@ , 


ROBT: NICHOLL, 
PRINTS. 153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
| White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, Established 1848. LONDON. 


Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST. 
Tel. No. 9648 Central. 


HAVE YOUR TRACINCS COPIED IN 
PERMANENT BLACK LINES 
ON DRAWING PAPER. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


39 Wictoria Street, London, S.W.; 
32 Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW .REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “ Tribrach, London.” 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1882 Central. 


Catalogues on Application. 


LIGHTNING screened and graded 
CONDUCTORS: OR CLINKER, ict worte'sr 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND, 
Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


Ros. 2 & 3 Cothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our owr 
vang in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 

Coke ae Breeze Merchants, 

3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Clokeful. Tondon. 


Buildings, Ludgate Oircus, London. 


Telephone No. 45h1 Victoria. 
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su PPCEMENT 


it 


LEAMINGTON. 


For making extensions (kerbing, channelling, 
and tar paving) to several roads in their borough for the 


Corporation. 


R. BOWEN, Tavistock Street (accepted) . 


LIVERPOOL. 


For painting at the Walker Art Gallery for the City Council. 


W. MERRICK, Liverpool (accefted ) 


LEICESTER. 
For cleaning and painting the interior 


Westcotes branch free library, Narborough Road, for the 


free libraries committee. 


A. Norton : 
Porter & Robinson 
G. Johnson & Sons 
Corby & Fowkes 
G. Swan 

W. Eyre 

A. Brown . 

W. Lythall . 

A. & H. Freestone 

W. Major . 

W. TYLER, Erskine Street (accepted y. 


e 


LONDON. 


For the erection of six additional houses at the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum Road, Old Kent Road, S.E. 


Mr. W. F. POTTER, architect. 

F. Dawes . : - 

W. S. Beaton 

C. Ansell . 

J. Girton & Co.. 

G. Andrews 

W. Nash . 

W. Harbrow 

E. Jackson 

F. Franklin 

W. Garner ; 

_H. L. HOLitoway, Deptford (accepted) 
C. Withers 


A. C: W: HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone § Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN’ SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 


The BRONZE MEDAL Me bonw! SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


MEZOTIL 


THE MOST SANITARY, Regd. 
THE MOST DECORATIVE 


WALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine. 


BRICHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE. 


The Best and Cheapest ee for Glazed Tiles, 


VERMINPROOF 


mas in England, with English Capital, by: English 
Labour. 


SoLz MANUFACTURERS— 


LONDON TABLET CO., sydenham, S.E. 


Teleg., ‘‘ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 803 Sydenham. 


JOINERY and 


‘F. MERRICK & SON, Glastonbury. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


LONDON—continued. 


macadamising 


R. Ballard, Ltd. 
F. Fowles 
A.B Champniss . 


» £2,306 5 5 


T. ADAMS, Wood Green (accepted) 


For the erection of workmen’s cottages, Brent Town, Hendon, 
for the Hendon Urban District Council. 
GRIMLEY, engineer and surveyor. 


fan, Ome 
W. S. Bushnell 
W. Tout 
F. Perren 


and exterior of the F. KING (accepted ) 


For making-up Rowsley Avenue, Hendon. 
GRIMLEY, aes and surveyor. 


Mr.:5: SLATER 


; : Xi 8561593 
- OAS Tie O 
. 797 15 0 

792 8.6 


Mr. S. SLATER 


2 £6290 10 
545) OF 0 
S04 9° 0 
477 10 9 


For painting, &c., works at various schools, for the education 
sake aa e committee of the London County Council. 
105 17 6| Lamb Lane special school and CO Me SP enGCTELS, office, Hackney. 
104 13 90 H, Bouneau A ; Q : : tense 037s 0 
TOA TO G. Barker : 1 OFSTO! oO 
104 10 O H.R. Brown t 88 0 0 
103 19 8 Vigor & Co. : 83.0 Oo 
99 17 Io C. Willmott & Sons. 69 15 0 
bose) 89) Lombard Wall, Gin wee 
9 9} Pp.S. Howard £285 153.6 
BP ARES W. Banks 279 18 oO 
S. Musgrove 245.7 1.6 
E. Proctor & Son ; 238 0 Oo 
W. J. Howie ; : ; 237.0 0 
Addison Les asner some 
pgmeieat a (0 a Boke, oe ee 
Tee SEG Spencer, Santo & Co., Ltd. 462 0 0 
1,008 1), 0770 W. R. & A. Hide ° : 435 15 oO 
HOGS [ORO F. T Chinchen & Co.. 429 15 oO 
Daa xy . W. Hornett. : c : - ALOE. Ore 0 
se a0 British Street, Poplar. 
ZEORL OG W. Hayter & Son : 2 . £269 10 oO 
12237 0.1.0 Vigor & Co. ee 22m OO 
1,186 0 Oo W. Banks Die Sige 6) 
996 0 oO R. Woollaston & Co. 194 0 0 
g50 0 O W. J. Howie L7Oly Oe O 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


9| The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, EC. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees, 


HEAD, WRIGHTSON & CO., LTD., 
Have for SALE 
365 TONS OF IRON JOISTS 


14 x 6, 8 x 6 and 6 x 3. 
NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED. 


MOULDINGS 


TO ARCHITECTS’ OWN DESIGNS. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘‘ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churehes, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools,) 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDIN G| 


VAL OD 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIO, 
IS THH BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


— dames Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
OAS. Winsor: F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX, 


_ “EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zino 
throughout. 
| 


i, Adapted to any Style of 
M Architecture, 


i Price Lists, Catalogues, Hsti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 

Tele. Address, 

" Ventilator, Halifax.’ 


REG, No. 821530. 


FALDO'S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses, 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs,,Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coach-houses, &c. 


SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing | 

Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing | 

200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application, 
ARE ERE SSS | eR 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. | 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, H.C, } 


OONTRACTOR TO a ; 
|H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


Every description of pany laid and supplied. 


T. FALDO,; 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


ESTABLISHED 
1851. 
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SUPPLEMENT ; 
Neen eee eee ee eee a 
LON DON—continued. LONDON — continued. 
Battersea Park Road, Battersea. Whitechapel, Chicksand Street. 
J. Carmichael . : ; Sant; 4 “£240 °o Oo J. F. Holliday . : ; ‘ . ; . £272 ee 
R. A. Jewell : ° 5 ; ; , 219.0 0 H. Bouneau . : ; : : é ; », . 200s aaa 
ESFlood 5%; 5 - : : : , 2 203.40 #0 G. Barker . 5 : é ; ; : .) 250° ome 
R. S. Ronald : ; ‘ : A . 180-0 .0 Vigor & Co. , 5 : ; . 238 10 oa 
W. Johnson & Co, Ltd. : : é : . 164°10-0 J. Haydon & Sons 4 : » 7215 Sb oaoe 
Panay ee ; : : : ; : Ee 5 3 Norwood, ae Road enlargement 
J. Garrett & Son... .. SIRs 1) 2142, 0°40 H.C. Crooks - £268 10 0 
E. Triggs .. : ; : ; ; ; | 1290.0 H. J. Williams . 3 5 : 5 : » 186: joa 
H. Leney & Son . A : : ‘ . 167 @ O 
Great College Street, East St. Pancras. E. P, Bulled& Co. -. . - +) 4) a 
Patman & id aaaaae go Ltd : : am 24e 1 6 C. J. Jerrard . . . . . - 165 0 © 
F. Bull : ’ : p , 225 0 O W. J. Mitchell & Son . : : : é . 19; 0890 
T. Cruwys . : - : E i : 273 2D Eo J.& C. Bowyer. : . . . : - (453) One 
Marchant & Hirst. : ; . Iz) .0 8 Hither Green, Lewisham. 
Monteith Road, Bow and Epic W. Banks . : ; ‘ : - : . £284 10 oO 
Parrott & Isom "2 fee a ew se £809, 0° | We Hayter Son... 
H. Bouneau er rs 6a NV) Howie 2 0 eae a 
Woollaston Bros. ; 2 4 : : » 598 10 0 J.& C. Bowyer . , : ATT Os 
G. Barker . . . - : 5 . - 575 o Hughes's Fear CRaleoone 
J. F. Holliday . : : 4 : . 554 Sao . 
Barrett & Power. : : : - : . 500 0 O P.S. Howard. : 7 : : 5 Aa Dee 
7 “ Z W. Banks ©. _ ¢ ; ; : 5 197 15 6 
Vigor & Co. : < : : : ° . 495 10 O Wels Hew 8 
A J. Sheffield (ARAN gu can ete Pie hho Say AAC OeaG _J.Howie 5 6 ee 
S. Musgrove 4 ; : ; : . 171 15 10 
Moberly, South Paddington. C.G Jones. . : : : : : e577 ee 
Thompson & Beveridge £726 o o| H.Groves .  . oc Pe WES eee ees 
Marchant & Hirst . ; : : \ 486 0 Oo Tose Reee, ae 
W. Chappell oe eS ee AOR OU OFS Leonatday Mason ois), YA, ae » £475 oe) 
W. R. & A. Hide ; ‘ : : 5 . 428 Io oO J. & C. Bowyer . : : : : : 349 0 O 
F. T. Chinchen & Co.. ; . ‘ ; . 398 10 0 Ur Read... ; : : . 4327 080 
Bristow & Eatwell “ . . . - 347:°90 0 Holliday & Greenwood, lade ; . 2. ALF. ORO: 
F. Chidley & Co. . . : : ° » 295 0 90 H.Groves . ; : : : 428292 ORO 
A. Balfour & Co. : . 4 ; 0202 el ao W. Banks . : Z ; : . ; . 27417. & 
Buchineham Gate, Westminster. C. G. J ODES 1 3 ? P ; : ‘ «. SDE 5O oeg 
yet es H. Line . : 4 7 : > F240 Or: 
W. King & Son . ; : ; : . . £140 0 0 
Leonard & Mason a 4 * 5 . i 138 oO Oo Netley Street, West SZ Pancras. 
E. P. Bulled & Co. ; : ; F s ¢120%0 "0 G..Foxley _. ° ; Mech ie . £2ae) Our 
W. Chappell 5 ; ; : , - if {LE5 280 FiO Patman & Fotheringham 3 3 : : . 202 16a oO 
W. J. Coleman & Co. . ‘ é ; ; 5 OS OUD Marchant & Hirst ; : pores ‘ » 468 So0 
Je Rimse as ‘ : ; , Je ROoREO Oo W. Chappell ; : é Pex os SE Sh eee 


HAM HILL STONE. 
COULTING STONE. | 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STON 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co. fn i 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


ee FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
‘| WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. — 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 
DAMP and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. _ ESTABLISHED 1870. - 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


papa a ALFRED W ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Colden Sq,, London, i lie 
Leeds; and 14 King Street, Leeds. Addresses, 


Queenboro’, 


Kent, CONTRACTORS FOR AND SPECIALISTS IN 
CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &e. 


EXHCUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 

Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, 14 King St., Leeds.” 


“=BRADSHAW'S ASPHALTE “== 


IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 


LONDON: PORTSMOUTH: BRISTOL: 
Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, Cc. Bradshaw & Son, 
§2 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St. Philips Marsh- 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 
Grove Vale, Dulwich. Tennyson Street, Clapham. 
Leonard & Mason ae - £596 ae) Holliday & aos Ltd. : : £749 0-0 
W. V. Goad 499 0 O E. Flood Fi é 653 oD 
Tuts Pord.:.e-.. 4920 0 W. King & Son . ; 585 0 0 
W. Sayer & Son . 454 0-,0 R. S. Ronald ; 530 0 O 
H. Leney & Son. 447.00 E. P. Bulled & Co... 497.0. :0 
J. & C. Bowyer 364 0 0 W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. 489 0 oO 
E. Proctor & Son 360 0 Oo J. Garrett & Son. 419 0 O 
H. Line » : 4 4 249 0 Oo J. Carmichael 406 0 0 
; E. Triggs : ; 3 7 387 0 © 
Plow Be a BBIGa Tse Wilton Road, Central Hackney. 
J. & M. Patrick , £230 Oo Oj  F, W. Harris - : £322 0.0 
E. Flood |. ; 205 © O| Barrett& Power. : 300 0 Oo 
R. E. Williams & Son. ; 196 0 O ; 
G. Barker 296 0 oO 
}. Carmichael - 1950 O20 McCormick & Son 283 0 “0 
R. A, Jewell ‘ 193) 2) © H. Bouneau 276 10 @ 
E.B. Tucker. : 175 9 9] J. Grover & Son . 2730 0 
J. Garrett & Son . 132 0 O| C€, Willmott & Son . 272 0 O 
C. J. Jerrard : a easy sa Oe Ca GC H. R. Brown : 209 0 © 
Morning Lane School and Hackney Divisional Offices, South ‘ Tottenham “Road, Centr al H. ackney. 

Hackney. F. W. Harris . : , : £425 0 0 
H. R. Brown Se .£577 0 o| H. Bouneau . 318 5 oO 
G. Barker 539 0 O C. Dearing & Son 243 0 0 
Vigor & Co. 520 10 o| J. Grover & Son. 227.0 0 
W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. 450 0 O G. S. S. Williams & Son 223009 
R. Woollaston & Co. 435 0 O W. Hornett . 13-300 

W. Silk & Son - : 428 10 oO Townmead eae Bap ouildings), 3 hired 
Camden Street and Medburn Street, East St. Pancras. tadhes ae rs : : £195 2 
Patman & Fotheringham .£109 0 o| W. Hammond 157 0 O 
T. Cruwys : ene O68, 6 C. Gurling . 150 0 O 
F. W. Harris 89 0 O R. S. Ronald 120.0 O 
' Stevens Bros. 87 10 oO J. & M. Patrick . II2 0 O 
Marchant & Hirst : 76 00 E. B. Tucker ; ’ ; : : 65 0 oO 

y Wilmot Street, Bethnal Green. 

Plumstead Road, Woolwich. Parrothetlcan £398 0 © 
Enness Bros. - £357 9 O A Heard & Co. . 342 0 O 
W. Banks 207410} O Stevens Bros. 296 10 oO 
W. Hayter & Sons 295 I0 oO W. Martin . 265 0 © 
W. J. Howie 236 0 oO H. R. Brown : 245 501'0 
E. Proctor & Son 235 0 0 J. Haydon & Sons 235. 8 o 
H. Groves 2225 OL UO C, Willmott & Son 227, O10 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


‘JOHNSON PHILLUPS CABLES: 


|. TESTED?) GUARANTEED = 
WRITE FoR Price Lists AND SAMPLES, 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, | 
OLD CHARLTON, KENT. 


= } 
WELDON STONE. | 
A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. | 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK | 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS | | 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 
ee aS a tn a a Ey SN 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 

COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, | 

TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 

kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’ 
Ironwork. 


VENTILATORS |< 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. | 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 
BENSON STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


“WARMING 


eee 

OLUME LXXJ. OF THE ARCHITECT, 

: Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, B.C. 


| 


Sa 


: 


WROUGHT 


Iron or Steel 


WINDOWS 


ROOF LIGHTS 
CASEMENTS 


Write for Prices. 
GLOBE ENCINEERING WORKS, 


CARDIFF. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARGHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


Total Security, &3,800,000. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 

LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 

PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 

Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 

LOS88E8 PAID OVER 


£27,000,000. 


4 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. | . BHEFFIELD. 
William Street, Fulham. For the erection of proposed Primitive Methodist church 
rie Lameondeee : 5 : ; : £277 0 0 schools in Abbeydale and Edgemount Roads. Messrs. 

W.R. &A. Hide 4 ‘ ; b ; 236 0 0 HALL & FENTON, architects, 14 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 

Bs (Paden. , ‘ eit Ra: 212.17 0 Quantities by the architects. 

: : ; j : ; | J.8W. Winter . : : ; ‘ ; . £33223 0 oe 
F.-T. Chinchen & Co.. ‘ : . ‘ 32207 0.20.9 Ji 3 

F. Chidley & Co. : : : f : . 150 0 O G. H.May & Son ., ; : : f . | 37578 ee 

Dawson, Jones & Co, ; ‘ : 3 » SAB. OF 

Risinghill Street, Central Finsbury. Wi) Chandier 0). 0.02’. 0). G0 i rr 

F.W. Harris. : : 4 i ih 2t ie OO T. Cuthbert . 4 “ 5 : é » 2;078> tomes 

Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. 296 6 0 J. Mastin & Son... : ; ’ ; 2,803" 0 Cn 

F. Bull. : A : x ; : ; ) 27751 Tao J. White & Son 4 : C . 5 » 22,875) One 

A. Porter. : : : ; 4 4 . 250 a0 H. Brumby & Son . : ; : ; -) 2,075: Crue 

'G: S.S..Willams & Son. : : ; .2h2siOme Martin & Hughes . . 2 4 4 . 2,853 0 90 

R- 

Yerbury Road, North Islington. rt. Robe Be an ; ; } ; : ‘ ee a re 
CiiDeaxing, & Son (pe eemneuiee | /£380° 0.0} EB: Dyson& Son.  . .  « sn sheen 
W...Martin, ee. , 5 i 25OT OM ONSET eT aan pr > 5 eee 
McCormick & Son  . : : : ; 2. 2485 (One H’ Watkinson ©. ‘ ; d < \ . 2,725 0 0 
Stevens Bros. . ? 5 4 4 ; =». (246% OPO J.S.Teanby . i 4 , ; : . 2705 10 © 
J. Grover & Son . . : ; j : 202200 ONO A. Bradbury . : ° ; } 2 . 2,668 15 0 
F. W. Harris: | 2.9 eb ay ee + 189 0.0 1h Oe Mgores, 725, cg a ne 
Marchant & Hirst 1 « . + «© + 177 0 9} Wilson & Kenington Py 

G. Allen . ‘ 4 : i 5 . -2,597..01 © 
RADCLIFFE. T. oe here Church Street, Dronfield pe 
For the supply of direct-current electricity meters for the NCSCRET CR ) i : : ; ; Sr sh A , 
Radcliffe Urban District Council. TIPTON. 
FERRANTI, LTD, Manchester (acce/ed ). For repairs to buildings, playground and other work at Bloom- 
field Council school, for the Tipton Urban District Council, 
SCOTLAND. ieee NEP LONG, architect, 21 New Street, West 
For work in connection with buildings in High Street, Kirk- J. BRAIN, Tipton (accepted) : : 4 . £272) 0 0 
caldy, consisting of shops and dwelling-houses, for the 
Fifeshire Property Co. Messrs. WILLIAM WILLIAMSON ULVERSTON. ‘ 
& J. D. SWANSTON, joint architects. For painting at the High Carley sanatorium for the Ulverston ~ 
Accepted tenders. Joint Hospital Board. ; 
G. Smith & Sons, mason . i i : . £2,49§ 0. 0 T. BRAITHWAITE, Ulverston (accepted ) , . £20 10° 7a 

‘ D. Wishart & Son, joiner ‘ ‘ : .)) 19208)10'270 
A? Kirk, plumber Siiames as i MR i Lo kety kel . WALES. 

W. Grant, plasterer . ‘ : P , 433 15 1| For forming, metalling, paving, kerbing and channelling 
W. Whitton, ironwork p : i 238 Ir oO Windsor Road. Mr. W. HARPUR, borough engineer. 

J. Haxton & Co., glazier . ‘ ; ‘ : 104 13 10 C. Davies . ‘ ; : : 2 ; . £450" 2: 6 
W. G. Walker & Sons, asphalte f : : QI 17° 3 E, Osmond & Sons _ . eee : ‘ 428 10° II 
J. Lawson, slater ; : 1 ; 53°F 0.410 J. R. WILLIAMS, Cardiff (accepted) . : cemSZOCY os 


G 3 i | SNEWIN & SONS LT MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS 
s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
a | gE 5 Telegrams, ‘Snewin, London." LONDON, B.C, Telephone, 274 Holborn, 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads] Cills, &c., all dressed — 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Ofice—139 QUEEN VICTORIA’ STREET, E.C: 
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uo ROCHESTER KENT ~ 
FE LONDON OFEICE [S9.QUEENWIGIORIA STREET 


ryipaaslas degra ae chp oe ccs Hh dpe i des epieng is LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts 8 Years in succession). 
"5 " vely used in the construction of the following Works:—NILE RESERVOIRS, KEY 
¢ tee cont ea nent ribs Bon bale MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE ‘NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
’ OCKS, and rar onnoriener cert Sneesoemitits Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
1A_ STREET. 
All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


VOLUME LXXI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 129. 6d: Office: Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus. 
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WEST HAM. YORKS—continucd. 

For the electric wiring and fittings for an installation of electric | For sewerage works in the borough of Brighouse and district 
light at the West Ham Park elementary schools, Stratford, of Rastrick. Mr. A. M. FOWLER, engineer, 1 St. Peter's 
E. Mr. WILLIAM pe leas architect, 2 Fen Court, E.C. Square, Manchester. 

Noble & Co. . ea! We ‘ _ £960 10 oO J. Buckley. . 5 : . : cbs £6, 173° .9 
Tamplin & Makovski j : : : £1799 TO) 50 J. Brook . ; ; $ A 3 : 5,794 9 6 
J. Winn : : : : OOD, Saare W. Brigg . é ; : : ‘ mes,07 400-9 
Electrical Engineering Co. . : ‘ ; 50.630. 13, 0 A. Graham & Sons ; ‘ : : ; ass s03- Oho 
Lawrences, Ltd. . : : : ; : + 030) OVS Ward & Tetley. : A - , : 5,525 9 0 
Jackson Bros. . : ‘ : : ; $2029.00 H. & W. Barraclough. ’ ; : ee ASO ns) | a 
Comyn Ching & Co. . ' : ‘ : - NOSh: OF eS S. Bedford & Son . ; ; : ; . 5,425 15 ‘© 
Lightwell Electric Co.. F é : b O20 SOE nO. A. & C. Harris. : Ee) yt - . 5,415. 0 oO 
J. T. Halsey ‘ : : P . P . 603 4 9 D. Eadie . : : : ; : : » %)385 “oO +0 
Beaven & Son . ‘ ‘ : . : i 25900 eee W. Sutcliffe. we 5,036 107-0 
Wallace & Co. . : : : ‘ : SPRY Fin er 8) EDMONDSON & WYATT, Oldham (accepted ) . 4,082 15 © 
White & Co. ; F E ; ; : e655 Boe a 
Wells, Raynor & Co. . : ; F : siaGd0 0S 0 Received too late for Classification. 
Richmond & Co. . : ; ; ; th 20 Ou 
Marshall & Co. . : : ; u ‘ Pd pray ie Se LONDON. 
Empire Electrical Co. . 5 ‘ : : . 521 12 9| For the reconstruction of the main outfall sewers situate in 
Nunn, Watts & Co. . . ‘ 5 sg reo Lita Cannon’s Lane, in the parish of Pinner. Mr. J. A. WEBB, 
Russell & Co. : 3 ; : A - 5 O50.9. 2 engineer, Stanmore. 
Glover & Co. : 3 : 4 4 ‘ A 409). OO G. E. HarsBer, Rutland Road, East Ham 
Murrell Bros, . , : ; F d . 1404 3.9 (accepted) . ; 7 : weajO20, TOM) 3 
W. Simmons. oO Soh cle Se- eh AGA: TL SO |For works required.to be actree in Prien , distempering 
Bakewell& Co. .  - + + es + 488 is : and cae various works, &c., at the ear tee 
Brown @iRostron 060. ie oe ey i! 485 Street, Homerton. Mr. W. A. FINCK, architect, 76 Finsbury 
Donnison, Sillem & Co... s 3 oe 1050 50..°0 Pavement, E.C. 
Wright, Methuen& Co. . :. 4 : . 464 0 0 Pp. & Br Steed ; £592 eo 
M. Wiedhofit ‘ ; é ; ‘ cay eNO W. Gray & Co. . “ : 581° 9. 0 
Defries & Son. : : . : : need 350 L070 F. W. Harris. : : ; 439 *O “O 
Vulcan Electric Co... : : : : e400 OO J R. Cordell & Sons . } : ; : eae 
Electric Motor Co. ; ee CLS ER ee WW ‘Silk & Son 3 4 Ato oats 
a ie : Pas 20h. aa : f i i ; : ‘ ee 
DISTRICT ELECTRIC Co. (accepte W. R. Athey i ‘ ; 4 ‘ : ps} 389 20 -d 
P. McCarthy ; c : é ‘ : 5 ieshio’ way @ 
YORKS. W. Dryden . : : : : : ; . 368 o Oo 
For the erection of six dwelling-houses in Handel Street, W. Hz. Jolly. : ° . . . » 320 0 9 
Golcar. Mr. ARTHUR SHAW, architect, Golcar. G. Wales & Co., Ltd. ig - + 223 9 8 
Accepted tenders. For the erection of ie houses at eae Street, Honor 
S. Taylor, Knowl Bank, Golcar, mason, &c. Oak, S.E., for Mr. John Cockle. Mr. JOHN Jas. DOWNES, 
J. Crowther, Wellhouse, Golcar, joiner, &c, architect, 199 Lewisham ee Road, S.E. 
P. Sykes, Knowl Road, Golcar, plumber, &c, S. Frampton 5 ; j ‘41; 180F G40 
T. B. Tunnacliff, West Parade, Huddersfield, slater, &c. J. Lawrence & Son . - : . 8,078" 0 © 
W. Armitage, James Street, Golcar, painter, &c. W. O. COLLINGWOOD (accepted ) ‘ : . 31,060°0 © 


TANKS & CISTERNS | 
IRON DRUMS, KEGS & CANS. 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


ALDWINS, L1. 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. 


PAT E N T. W E a E D © | ST E R N S { More Durable than a 9 
GALWVWANIZERS of all kinds of TRON WORK. 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


#: BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


“OOLITE, LONDON” BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = we. eh aa 


‘“OOLITE, BATH.” 

*SOOLITE, PORTLAND.” ° ) L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 

te OOLITE, LIVERPOOL.” Head Offices: BA TEL. 132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO, 

LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


QUARRIES. Q) wr ca™ | 
MONK’S PARK. gue" parce | QUARRIES. 


I SERED IRF SE SARE ET 


\\ . 
CORSHAM DOWN. wh eet pos a 
HARTHAM PARK. COR AG ant OMBE DOWN. 
CORNGRIT. QO ne To be STOKE GROUND. 
a, | FARLEIGH DOWN. e8F ey? obtained only ot WESTWOOD GROUND. 
eciste : 
Yee riehti MS BRADFORD. oF The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. PORTLAND. AEE enh yale 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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LONDON—continued. 


For alterations to No. 41 Kingsland Road, Shoreditch, N.E., 
for Messrs. Thos. Eaton &-Co,_ Mr. JOHN Jas DOWNES, 
architect, 199 Lewisham eS Road, S E. 

W. O.- Collingwood ; ; f 
R, SCHOOLEY & SON (accepted ye ; F 


.£547 0 0 
511 (ome (oe) 


TRADE NOTE. 


Messrs. E. H. SHORLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, 
have just supplied some more of their patent Manchester 
grates to the Clifton Street schools, Swindon. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


YESTERDAY the Prince of Wales laid the foundation-stone 
ef the Union Jack Club, Cornwall Road, S.E. 

THE memorial-stones have been-laid of a new Wesleyan 
Methodist Sunday school at New Bury, near Farnworth. The 
cost of the building will be about 2,000/ 

THE memorial-stone of the new United Free Church, 
Thornton, Yorks, which is being erected at an estimated cost 
of 2,1612, was laid on the 16th inst. 

THE foundation- stone of the new building of the South- 
East London Synagogue, situate in New Cross Road, was laid 
on the 12th inst. 

. A SITE has just been acquired for the erection of the 
Missions to Seamen church alongside their large seamen’s 
institute for sailors frequenting the Victoria and Albert Docks. 
The building is already put in hand, and will, it is hoped, be 
ready for dedication and for the daily use of crews of all 
nationalities within the present year. 

THE Prince of Wales, who was accompanied by the Princess, 
on Saturday laid the foundation-stone of the new Working 
Men’s College which is being erected at the corner of Crown- 
dale Road and Camden Street, St. Pancras. The new 
buildings will comprise a hall, a large library, a gymnasium, an 
art room, good rooms for ‘social purposes, and classrooms 
adapted for the subjects to be taught there. 

THE mayor of Salford (Alderman W. Stephens) laid, in 
Liverpool Street, Seedley, the foundation-stone of a new school 


DARK 


“MAXimum LIGHT GLASS.” 


INTERIORS 


building. The area of the site is 9,693 square yards, which 
has been acquired at a cost of 3,650/. The school will provide 
accommodation on three floors for 426 boys, 370 girls, and 
380 infants, or a total of 1,170 places. There will bea special 
room for cookery instruction. The estimated cost of the 
building is 15,51cZ., and of the furniture about 1,080/. It is 
expected that the building will be. ready for occupation in 
about twelve months. The architect of- the school is Mr, 
Henry Lord, and Messrs. W. Southern & Sons are the 
builders. 

NEw Masonic buildings are to be erected at the top of New 
Row, Dunfermline, by Lodge Union No. 250. The building, 
the main portion of which is of two storeys, is to be placed 
about 12 feet back from the line of the street, with a parapet 
wall and railing in front. The ground floor will be about 6 feet 
above the level of the street, and will be reached by a flight of 
steps. The main hall, which will be capable of accommodating 
about 200 persons, is to be finished with an open timbered roof, 
with roof lights. In front there are two reception-rooms, one 
each for ladies and gentlemen. Above the hall there is_pro- 
vided a caretaker’s house, which will be reached by a separate 
entrance at the side. The plans for the building, which is 
expected to cost about 1,200/., were prepared by Mr. Houston, 
architect. Dean of Guild James Stewart has been entrusted 
with the whole contract for the work. 

DESIGNS have been prepared by Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, 
of Bolton, fora new Stock Exchange building for Manchester. 
The main entrance of this important: building willbe on the 
street level in Norfolk Street, the “ house” and its accessory 
offices being placed in the rear, with a secondary entrance from 
Pall Mall. The “run” of the business in-the Exchange. was 
carefully. studied and is fully provided for, so as to give the 
greatest convenience for the members. A large clear floor 
space is given to the house, which is domed and has sidelights 
with the members’ reading and smoke-rooms near the mem- 
bers’ entrance and overlooking the house. At the clerks’ end 
and near their entrance the forty telephone boxes are placed, 
the quotation-boards being in a central position. The clerks’ 
rooms and clearing- house are on the lower ground floor, with 
the secretary’s rooms over the members’ entrance, convenient 
for the board-room and accessible also from the office stair- 
cases. It is intended to erect the building in Portland stone 
and use marble lining in much of the interior. 

THE foundation-stone of the new “ Fylde Farm School,” 
belonging to the Manchester and Salford Society for the 


MADE LIGHT. 


THE ONLY DAYLIGHT-INCREASING WINDOW-GLASS COMBINING LENSES AND PRISMS. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


PROVINCIAL AGENCIES AND DEPOTS. 


Manchester.—Baxendale & Oo., Miller Street Works. 
Bradford, Yorks.—E. Lester & Oo., Northgate. 
Leeds.—Kayll & Oo., Alfred Street, Boar Lane, 
Liverpool.-J. G. Nicholls, 52 Renshaw Street. 
_ Lancaster.—Abbott & Co., Chapel Street. 
Gloucesters—Sessions & Sons, Ltd., Gloucester. 
Glasgow, —Currie'& O9., 18 Bothwell Street. 
Edinburgh.--Ourrie & Oo., 4 North St. David Street. 
Sheffield. —Shaw, Thurkettle & Oo,, Rodgers Ohambers, Norfolk St. 


Dublin, Ireland. —James A. Oampbell & Oo., Ouffe Lane, Stephen’s 
Green. 


Leicester.—H. O. Snow, 8A Pocklington’s Walk. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Reed, Millican & Oo., Oroft Street Works. 
Birmingham.—William Pearce, Ltd., Bridge Street, Broad Street. 
Bristoi:—John Hall & Sons, Ltd., Broadmead. 

Brighton.—A. W. Loomes, 7 Blatchington Road, Hove. 
Gardiff.—Robt. Lewis & Oo., 13 Oustom House Street. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS — 


BRITISH PRISMATIC LIGHT 


LIMITED, 


” 34 VICTORIA STREET, 
. LONDON, 8.W. ‘ 


AND PARTICULARS. 


THIS 40-FEET DEEP BASEMENT WAS PREVIOUSLY USELESS ON ACCOUNT OF 


THE LACK OF DAYLIGHT. o 


PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE EFFECT OF A FEW SQ. FT. OF 


“ MAXimum LIGHT GLASS.” 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ROYAL VICTORIA PAVILION, RAMSGATE. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.-CHESTER: THE CROSSING, LOOKING 
NORTH-EAST. 


‘THE CARNEGIE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND PROPOSED NEW 
MUNICIPAL BUILDING?, TORQUAY. 


TRAFALGAR HOUSE, CHARING CROSS. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY’S OFFICE, COCKSPUR 
STREET, 8.W. 


Reformation of Juvenile Criminals, was laid on the 16th inst. 
The new school is really the rehabilitation, on a more suitable 
site, of the well-known Manchester and Salford Reformatory 
for boys at Blackley, which was certified in 1857. The experi- 
ence of the governors of the latter, and of those connected 
with it, has led them to believe that the old buildings are now 
unsuitable for the requirements, and that the great increase of 
a manufacturing population in the vicinity has rendered the 
site inappropriate for reformatory purposes. Being convinced 
of this, the committee decided to erect the new school, which 
is situate on the Normoss estate. With regard to the cost— 
about 1,200/. exclusive of the cost of the site—grants have 
already been made by the Lancashire, Manchester and Salford 
Councils to the amount of 9,o00/,, and the remainder will be 
provided by the sale of property belonging to the Society. 
The farm has an area of about 86 acres, and when completed 
it is expected that there will be sufficient accommodation for 
120 boys. The buildings are arranged round the four sides of 
a quadrangle or enclosed playground of about 1,300 square 
yards The schoolmaster’s residence and married officers’ 
quarters, consisting of four houses, will be detached, though 
close to the main building. No architectural adornments are 
to be attempted, the arrangement being that the whole shall be 
plainly but substantially constructed of Accrington stock bricks 
for the elevations, red terra-cotta dressings, and the roof 
covered with green Welsh slates. Care, too, has been taken 
to insure a thorough ventilation of the dormitories and other 
rooms. 


GRAHAM, 


Works and Head Office: 


Sr at eS poe 


COMPLETE STEEL STRUCTURAL BUILDIN 


& MADE AND ERECTED BY US FOR THE BIRMINCHAM CORPORATION. 


COAL HANDLING PLANTS. 


ELECTRIC NOTE. 


THE construction of tramways along Tottenham Court Road 
was strongly advocated at a town’s meeting, held in St. 
Pancras Town Hall on Monday evening, when a resolution was 
passed protesting against the action of the four local Parlia- 
mentary representatives in regard to the proposal. Mr. John 
Burns, M.P., declared that this question did not only affect St. 
Pancras, but the people of Hampstead and elsewhere, and the 
only people who opposed the extension were a few unimagina- 
tive shopkeepers who did not know their business ; a few ’bus 
company touts—(laughter)—nearly all the publicans ; and all 
the sinners.. (Laughter.) If Tottenham Court Road had been 
in Johannesburg they would have had an electric tram ten 
years ago ; if Euston Road had been in Pretoria they would 
have had Shoolbred and Maple breaking their necks to build 
cars for the road and to upholster them with British labour. 
(Laughter.)’ Notwithstanding the opposition, the London 
County Council was determined to press on. 


VARIETIES. 


THE committee of the new chapel of St. Michael and St. 
George in’ St. Paul’s Cathedral have issued an appeal for 
4,000/. for the proper completion of the work. 

TOWARDS the 1,890/. required for the restoration of the 
spire of Princes Risborough parish church, Buckinghamshire, 
1,560/. has already been raised, 

ALL SAINTS Church, Preston, Lancs, which has been 
undergoing renovation, will be reopened to-morrow (Saturday). 
The alterations have cost about 2,600/, an amount almost equal 
to the original cost of the church.. The roof has been restored, 
the system of ventilation perfected, and the seating accom- 
modation increased from 1,400 to 1,500. The choir-stalls, 
reading desks, &c., have been altered and rearranged, and the 
organ entirely rebuilt at a cost of 830/. 

THE commodious suite of waiting-rooms on Rothesay Pier 
have been formally opened. For the erection of these it will 
be remembered that competitive plans were invited by the 
Harbour Trust, and those submitted by Mr. M‘Kinlay were 
placed first and second. The style of architecture is early 
English, half timber and rough cast, with red-tiled roof. In 
addition to the large general waiting-room there are ladies’ 
waiting-room and lavatories, and a commodious office for the 
harbour master. 


MORTON 


LEEDS. 


AND CO., LTD. 
MAKERS OF 
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SIxTy students and professors of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College ‘arrived in Berlin on Saturday 
evening, having already visited the ports of Hamburg and 
Kiel. On Friday’ morning they were conducted round the 
works of Messrs. Blohm & Voss, the well-known Hamburg 
shipbuilders and engineers, where the four floating docks, with 
a capacity ranging from 3,000 to 17,500 tons, excited much 
interest. They were shown over the Imperial Shipbuilding 
Yards at Kiel, and inspected the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal and 
the Holtenau Locks. They were much impressed with the 
kindness of the authorities at Kiel, who-allowed them to see 
every part of the shipbuilding yards, and ‘especially the 
Germania Yard. They were greatly interested in°the new 
battleships now being finished there. These colossal vessels, 
it will be remembered, were visited by the King’during the 
Kiel regatta week. eerubiacie 

THE foundation-stone laying ceremony of the ‘United 
Methodist Free church and schools, Seven Kings, took 
place on Saturday, July 16. The portion of the building now 
being erected embraces the church nave and temporary apse ; 
also a bold square tower with open traceried parapet and 
surmounted by a spire ard finial vane rising to the height of 
g1 feet; also main schoolroom, 51 feet by 4o feet, together 
with superintendent’s room, &c., and the usual conveniences. 
The contract amount for this portion is 3,488/, and it will 
accommodate 400 persons in a mixed congregation. The 
facings are of red brick, the dressing in Bath stone. The 
architects whose designs were selected in a recent competition 
are Messrs. G. & R. P. Baines, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, 
London, W.C. ‘The contract is let to Mr. C. North, of 
Stratford. 

THE committee of the King’s College Hospital Removal 
Fund, in announcing a further list of subscriptions received 
and promised for the removal of the hospital to South London, 
state that the scheme is being warmly taken up by the various 
borough councils and the principal residents of South London. 
Within the last two months in Camberwell alone nearly 2,000/. 
has beén subscribed and promises of the same active help 
have been received from neighbouring boroughs. At the 
various local theatres, theatrical and other entertainments will 
be given, and throughout the season garden parties and 
evening fétes will be organised by the honorary secretaries of 
each local fund. Next summer a great open-air féte will be 
held, in which all the South London boroughs will be asked to 
join. It is proposed that the funds collected by each borough 


shall be devoted to the building of a ward, wing or block of 


the new hospital, to be named when possible after the borough. 
subscribing. The removal committee hope to be able to begin 
building early next year. Further subscriptions may be sent 
to Mr. Charles Awdry, the hon. treasurer, 2 Hyde Park Street, 
W.; Lloyds Bank Limited, 222 Strand ; or to the treasurer or 
honorary secretary of any local South London committee, 
AUGUST BANK HOLIDAY ON THE CONTINENT.—Forthecon- 
venience of holiday makers on the Continent, cheap tickets will 
be issued to Brussels for the Field of Waterloo, available for 
eight days vé@ Harwich and Antwerp. Passengers leaving 


‘London in the evening reach Brussels next morning. For 


visiting Holland, the Rhine, the Harz and other parts of 
Germany, special facilities are offered véé the Great Eastern 
Railway Company’s Royal British Mail Harwich-Hook of 
Holland route.. Corridor'trains with vestibuled carriages, dining 
and breakfast, are being run on the Hook of Holland service 


between London and Harwich. Through carriages and 


restaurant cars are run to Berlin, Cologne, and Bale. The 


United Steamship Company of Copenhagen steamers will leave 
Harwich for Esbjerg (on the west coast of Denmark) on. 
Thursday, July 28, and Saturday, July 30, returning from 
Esbjerg Monday night, August 1, and Tuesday evening,. 
August 2. The General Steam Navigation Company’s fast 


passenger steamers will leave Harwich for Hamburg on ~ 


July 27 and 30, returning July 31 and August 3. 
Se Sa a a 


IRONMONGERY, HARDWARE AND ALLIED TRADES 
EXHIBITION. 
AN interesting and successful exhibition (the seventh annual) 
of the above trades closes at the Agricultural Hall, Islington, 
to-morrow (Saturday). 
Among the exhibits, which were, if we mistake not, above the 
average in point of number, were to be found numerous im- 
provements and novelties. 
One of the first Stands to claim attention on entering the 
hall was the extensive one of Messrs. William Green & Co., of 


~ 


Eccleshall, who showed various forms of their “Trident” 


range, which appears to combine the greatest economy with 
perfect efficiency and simplicity, every detail having been 
studied with care, among the advantages claimed for it 
being that the front bars slide in grooves in the side 
frames, and in their usual position rest on the bottom 


PURE SPRING WATER IN EVERY HOME. 


THE AUTOMATIC 
TAP FILTER. 


LEHMANN’S PATENT. 


Supplied to His Majesty King Edward VII. 
at Sandringham. 
By opening Tap B and shutting Tap A you obtain 
Filtered Water. 

By shutting Tap B and opening Tap A you obtain 
Unfiltered Water for Household purposes, and this 
IDEAL TAP FILTER CLEANS ITSELF 
AUTOMATICALLY. 

The more water used for domestic purposes the 


The RAPID TAP FILTER 
will be found to be of the simplest and most practical construe- 
tion, and the advantages it offers are obvious. It can be 
sterilised at willwithout unmounting it. It supplies a perfectly — 
aired and sterilised water for a much longer duration than any 
other known filter, which is due to its cleaning itself auto- 
matically each time Tap A is opened. — F 


Self-Cleaning. Self-Fitting to any Pipe. 


Extract from SIDNEY HARVEY’S Analysis of very 
impure water. 

The suspended matter, consisting-of decaying vegetable matter 

and containing multitudinous living organisms, has been com- 

pletely removed. The test is a most severe one, and proves that 

with ordinary impure waters such Filter does its work 
exceedingly well. 

Sept. 27, 1902. (Signed) SrpnNEy HARVEY, 
Public Analyst Oity and County of Oanterbury. 


AUTOMATIC TAP FILTER CO., Ltd. 


26 & 27 BOND STREET, LEEDS. 


cleaner the Tap becomes. 
Adapted Instantly to any pipe. 


Prices on Application. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION TO THIS 
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§ This beautiful long-lost art revived. 


PATENT GLAZ ING Old Examples accurafely Restored 
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OARS EOL 17 Great Brunswick Street . £1 - 6 : 6 
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grate and move with it, but they are unattached and 
can be:raised independently of the bottom and sustained in 
position by pockets at the top of slides, but this position must 
only be used when roasting in front. In their lowest position 
the tops of the bars are below the back boiler flue and give full 
access for cleaning this. They also lift entirely out with 
perfect ease, leaving the whole interior, of, fire quite open. 
The lifting bottom is held in position by the arm or socket in 
which the lifter is inserted, engaging with teeth on the side 
frame, only one hand being required to operate it. The arm 
is separate from the bottom and bolted thereto, and doesnot 


require replacing when bottom is burned'out. The fire door is, 


attached to the sliding fire cover, and when cooking is over and. 
an open fire desired, turns onto and is pushed ‘back with 
the sliding cover, leaving the whole front .and top of fire quite 
clear and fully exposed, making an excellent open fire, pleasant 
to sit by and unequalled for drying and airing clothes, &c, 


The open fire may be made either deep or shallow, with the. 


front bars high or low, giving large or small fire. as desired. 
The open and close fire hood is opened..and closed .in one 
movement and with one hand. The adjustable bracket in 
front of’ fire fits in various positions—at the bottom in pockets 
in the fret ; quite at the top, forming a rest for:pdns or kettles ; 
-or in an intermediate position as desired... .° 

A further and very obvious advantage ‘possessed by the 
“Trident” range is that itcan be fitted for use with either coal 
‘OY gas. itt 

Closely adjacent to this Stand was that of the. Globe Light 
Company, where a very notable improvement in gas-lighting 
was shown. The “Globe” light: is a new form of inverted 
incandescent burner of great efficiency and economy, insuring 
complete combustion and consequent absence of smoke and 
smell. The elegance of the fittings specially, designed for it, 
which are similar to those adapted to electric lighting, being 
a notable feature. The burners are, however, easily adjusted for 
existing fittings, the appearance of which they greatly improve. 

At Stand 24 Messrs. S Clark & Co., of Compton Works, 
Canonbury, sent an extensive collection of their “ Hygienic” 
+¢Syphon” and other gas stoves and radiators, gas boiling and 
cooking stoves, &c. 

The Vivid Patent Incandescent Mantle Company showed at 
Stand 28 specimens of the ‘“ Vivid” patent incandescent 
mantle, the “Vivid” patent incandescent burner, and the 
“ Firefast” fork specialty. 

At Stand 60 Messrs. C. A. Peters, Lid., exhibited’ their 


T ; = 


portable stoves, which burn the Carbotron (Regd.) Fuel. No 

chimney or flue issrequired with these ; and various domestic 

labour-saving appliances. were 2lso shown at this Stand. 
Messrs.W. Summierscales & Sons, Lid., occupied a range of 

Stands (70 to:81)-with their various. laundry machines and 

applamceseic.nversy, pte ae 

Another interesting. exhibit was that of Ze Path Cabinet 


‘Makers Co. Ltd, of Bath, which included wood mantel-pieces 


and. overmantels in, pine, whitewood, whitewood stained, 


fumed oak; mahogany, walnut, and satinwood, chiefly in Early 
Georgian, Middle, Georgian’ and Adam styles, and decorated 
with carvings.and inlays. 


Messrs. Maw & Co., Ltd , of Jackfield; Shropshire’(Stands go 


and 103) exhibited several slabbed briquette fireplaces,with kerbs 
| aiid hearths to match, in various antique colours and effects, &c. 


Messrs. C. Chancellor & Co., of Clerkenwell Road, showed 


_ (Stands 94 and 99) work’ treated with their patent’ “ Velure” 
and “ Stripso,” to the value of which we Have on more than 


one occasion borne testimony. 
Stand No. 175 (James Lathain, Ltd, 124 Curtain Road) was 


“occupied by specimens of fretwood, both solid and 3-ply ; 


motildings, carved and plain ; dowels’ (or blind sticks), inlaid 


‘panels and veneers for the pianoforte and cabinet trades ; 


carving and other woods, carved ‘panels, marqueterie, banding, 
trellis, &c. pir ae t rh 

- Messrs. McDowall, ‘Steven &° Co., Lid, 4 Upper. Thames 
Street, E.C., had a selection of their steam cooking apparatus 
of new design, including jacketted pans, vegetable steamers, 
fish boiling pan and carving table, a central range and grill, 
a selection of “* Milton” open and close fire cooking ranges, in 
a variety of styles with most recent improvements, portable 
ranges, &c. 

Messrs. W. E. Peck & Co., Bradford Avenue, E.C., showed 
their new wrought-steel “H. and C ” louvre ventilator. These 
ventilators. being made entirely of wrought steel, breakage 
either in transportation, in stock or in use, is practically im- 
possible. They are light in-weight, with a consequent saving 
in carriage. The operating slide is made of very heavy gauge 
steel, and is especially strong to insure against breakage and 
guaranteeing a free and positive operation. Each ventilaior is 
packed in a separate cardboard box, and is furnished with one 
brass pulley (no cord or tassels). 

The exhibits at the other Stands, although one and all 
excellent in their different kinds, appeal less directly to our 
readers, and our space is limited. 
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Our inquiry has shown :— __ «ee : 
I.. That the iron and steel industry of this: country has 
declined relatively to that of other countries. 


TARIFF COMMISSION. 


THE following conclusions and recommendations are given In 
the report of the Tariff Commission on the steel and iron 
trades :— f 

We are of opinion that the situation with regard to the iron 
and steel trades described in the foregoing report can be dealt 
with only by the combination of three principles in the arrange- 
ment. of the British tariff, We think there should be three 
grades of tariff, viz..the general tariff, the preferential tariff and 
the maximum tariff :— ; 

The General Tariff —In inquiry form No. 1 we included a 
question asking for suggestions as to the reduction of the 
tariffs of foreign countries, which would enable British manu- 
facturers to compete. successfully in those countries. We 
received a large number of replies to this question. Of the 
manufacturers who made. definite suggestions, many stated 
that what they desire is the abolition of existing tariffs. We 
think it should be understood that the United Kingdom will 
always be ready to meet any country which will grant reciprocal 
treatment. But, foreign countries having adopted their tariffs 
for the express purpose of safeguarding. labour and fostering 
their national industries, it is not reasonable to expect that 
they can be induced to subject those industries to the full force 
of British competition. In these circumstances we are of 
opinion that a general tariff consisting, of a low scale of duties 
is necessary, the object of which should be the increase. of 
employment and the maintenance of fair conditions of com- 
petition with countries which grant reciprocal treatment to the 
United Kingdom. 

The Preferential Tarif.-—With a view to securing freer 
trade within the Empire the general tariff should be subject to 
modification in the case of the Colonies. We find in the 
replies to our inquiry forms and in the evidence of witnesses, 
a strong and widespread appreciation of the benefits derived 
from the preferential tariffs of the Colonies. We are of 
opinion that we should do whatever is necessary to encourage 
trade within the Empire, and that under a system of mutual 
preference we may anticipate a rapid and substantial increase 
of the exports of British manufactures to the Colonies. 

The Maximum Tariff-—A maximum tariff, consisting of 
comparatively higher duties than those of the general tariff, 
will be necessary in the case of countries which shut out our 
goods by practically prohibitive duties and refuse to negotiate 
on the basis of fair and reciprocal treatment. 
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2. ‘That our export trade to foreign countries has diminished, 
while that to the Colonies has increased . 

3. That, although our trade with the Colonies has increased, 
the colonial market is increasing much more rapidly, and that 
foreign countries are securing a growing proportion of this 


colonial trade. 


4. That the relative decline of the British iron and steel 
industry is not due to any natural British disadvantages or 
want of skill and enterprise on the part either of British manu- 
facturers or of British workmen. 

5 That it is due to the fact that the manufacturers of the: 
United States and Germany, having secured control of their 
home markets by means of high tariffs and an organised 
system for the regulation of their export trade, are ina position 
to dump ‘their surplus products upon the British and other 
markets, irrespective of cost. 

6. That the practice of dumping could not be carried on by 
foreign countries but for the British system of free imports. 

7. That the British fiscal system should be revised in such 
a manner as to check this practice, to maintain, so far as. 
possible, our export trade to foreign countries, and: develop’ 
our colonial market and increase the employment of the work- 


ing classes. 


8. That these objects can be obtained by means of a system’ 
of tariffs arranged as follows :— ; a 

(a) A general tariff, consisting of a low scale of duties for 
foreign countries which admit British wares on fair terms ; - 

(6) A preferential tariff, lower than the general tariff, for 
those of our Colonies which give adequate preference to British 
manufactures, and framed with a view to securing freer trade 
within the British Empire ; a 

(c) A maximum tariff, consisting of comparatively higher 
duties, but subject to reduction by negotiation to the level of 


the general tariff. 


ST, FAITH’S Chapel, Westminster Abbey, where the daily 


celebration of the Holy Communion takes place, has been 
adorned with three beautiful panels in the front of the wooden 
altar. They are the gift of a lady artist, who asked permission 
to paint them, and represent the story of the martyrdom of 
St. Faith. 
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FIREPROOF HOSPITAL BUILDINGS. and the test proved conclusively the great value of uralite as a 
On Friday, July 15, the Metroplitan Asylums Board carried lining for buildings. 
out a fire test on the ground of the Tooting Hospital, under 
the superintendence of Messrs T. W. Aldwinckle & Son, by 
whose recommendation alterations have recently been made 
at the Fountain Hospital to make the same as safe as possible 
against an outbreak of fire. The test was applied to twohuts 
of the same size, one of the same construction as the original 
hospital buildings, while the other was lined with uralite, 
‘supplied by the British Uralite Company from their works in 
Kent. The huts were filled with highly inflammable materials, 
soaked in oil, and were set alight at the same time, and the 
doors closed. Within a quarter of an hour the first-named 
hut was totally destroyed, nothing remaining but the smoulder- 
ing ashes. 


FIGS 2; 


. Many cf the gentlemen present expressed astonishment at: 
‘the*result, and’freely stated that-no serious conflagration could 
possibly happen in a building lined with this material. 

Among those present were :—Mr. J. T. Helby, Mr. A. C. 
Scovell and other members of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
Mr. Pearson (architect), Mr. Aldwinckle (architect), Capt. 
Hamilton (Chief of the Fire Brigade), with Mr. Gamble 
(second officer), Colonel Braban (Director of Naval Works), 
Mr. T. Duncombe Mann (clerk to the Board), and repre- 
sentatives of the press. 

Our illustration fig. 1 shows the ordinary iron and wood 
construction after the fire; fig. 2 shows the hut lined with 
uralite after the fire. 


EiGar rs 


The hut lined with uralite was afterwards opened, and it DUNFERMLINE PROPOSED SANATORIUM. 


was shown that the materials which had been put in to kindle | IN furtherance of the movement for the erection of a publ 
the fire were all destroyed, but the hut was inno way damaged ; sanatorium for the county of Dumfries. separately or in con- 


in fact the temperature on the outer walls of the building was | junction with the adjoining counties of Kirkcudbright or Wig- 
never raised beyond the atmospheric temperature prevailing, | town, which has been initiated by Mr. Johnstone Douglas, 
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convener of Dumfriesshire, a. meeting of medical gentlemen | building, and during his vicariate a fund was started for a com- 
practising in the three south-western counties was held. on plete restoration. After a ministry of twenty-five years, he 
Tuesday in Dumfries, and was largely attended. Dr. Maxwell died without seeing the work commenced, but the present 
Ross, the medical officer for the county, presided, and a resolu- | vicar (the Rev. C,H. Gibbons) carried on the work, and since 
tion was unanimously-passéd. approving of the erection of one | 1898 considerable headway has‘ been made in the arhount of 
or more such institutions, and’comménding the movement to | the fund, so that last year it was considered expedient to com- 
the support of‘ the public. “Sir James Crichton Browne was | mencé the-work at once, and accordingly Mr: C. Hodgson 
one of the speakers, arid’ in supportifg -the..resolution said it | Fowler (Durham) was appointed architect, and Mr. §, F, 
was very gratifying to find that his professional brethren in this 


Halliday, of Stamford, secured the contract. a 
part of the country Weré prepared, with the devotion of the | On Monday, the 4th inst., the Bishop of Lincoln put this” 
Japanese, to perform. the’ happy: despatch upon them- | seal’ on the completion of the work, which has cost about 
selves. He: thought’ it would be» some time before the | 2,8007, and with the opening the parishionérs return to worship — 
brethren of the legal profession would unite in a society for the | in a renovated and beautiful building, which all the townspeople 
prevention of litigation. In London they had a National ’ 


look on with pride. : 5 
Society for thé: Prevention of Tuberculosis, thereby endeavour- The alterations have been of a substantial character. Un- 
ing to cut off Ome of their chief. means of support. They not 


sightly patches of brick have been replaced by stone, an 
merely spoke of it. aS.a society for the prevention of tuber- | embattled parapet, with eight pinnacles, now crowns the tower, — 
culosis but for its abolition. That might seem somewhat | and the nave and chancel roofs have been restored to their’ 
utopian and extravagant, but really it was justified by the facts, 


original height. 
when they found that in the sixty years from 1838 to 1892 the 
mortality from consumption had been reduced es ase! 
uestions of combination, site and other points. were discussed, Pi. aes 
ase a committee of five was appointed to advise with a com- ENGINEERS ON ; THEIR METTLE. ae 
mittee of laymen. Mr. Johnstone Douglas stated he was in | ON Sunday morning, thé 17th inst., one of the largest opera- 
communication with the Conveners of Kirkcudbright and | tions in railway-brid&e transformation attempted in. the time 
Wigtown, and hoped to have the co-operation of these counties. | took place: on the London, Tilbury and Southend: Railway 
. where it crosses the mai line, sidings and shops of the North — 
——————— London Railway Company’s Nor at Bow, by means of a 
ate ks bridge 160-feet span, witha height of 26 feet between the rail 
WINTERTON CHURCH RESTORATION. levels of the "tae darren The old bridge had to be renewed, 
THE church of All Saints, Winterton, is among the most | The new bridge was built by the side of it during the last few 
ancient of North Lincolnshire foundations. Canon Fowler, of | months, and a strong timber staging having been erected 
Durham and Winterton, who has devoted considerable atten- | under the old bridge, the girders were then removed, and the 
tion to North Lincolnshire antiquities, in'a paper read by him | floor of the old bridge, with the permanent way, was carried on 
in June 1888, mentioned that it was not improbable that the | the staging. Last week the erection of the new bridgé was 
first stone church was built 1050 and 1100, and probably | completed, and the permanent way across it laid in. ~ It was 
rebuilt on a larger scale about 1200 The date of the chancel | decided to roll this into its new position for carrying: the rail- ~ 
is fixed at 1240 to 1250. During the Civil War the building | way after the traffic had stopped on Saturday night last. The ~ 
fell upon evil times, and at the period of the Restoration it } total weight of the new bridge with the permanent way, when 
lay open to all storms, to the great suffering of the congregation. | ready for moving, was 420 tons. The last train passed at 
Since then successive restorations have kept the building in | 12.40 A.M. on Sunday, and a beginning was at once made with © 
order, the last one being in 1872, when the old pews were taken | the removal of the permanent way and timber in the flooring of | 
outand seats substituted. The Rev. W. Dickinson was vicar at the | the old bridge and its staging. This was completed just before 
time, and he was succeeded by the late vicar (the Rev. E. S. | four o’clock, and the new bridge was then set in motion. It 
Wilson, who devoted considerable thought to the state of the | had to travel 30 feet before it could be lowered on to its bear 
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ings, and surely and slowly the great mass was moved along on 
small trolleys at the end of each girder running on the abut- 
ments. At ten minutes past six its journey was finished, and 
it was then lowered by means of powerful hydraulic jacks to 
-its final resting place at a quarter-past eight o’clock. The 
making good of the permanent way at each end was put in 
hand and completed by half-past ten. An engine was then 
run over each line to see that all was right, and the first 
passenger train came across at twenty minutes past eleven. 
Thus a passenger travelling by the last train on Saturday night 
would cross on the old bridge, and could have returned over 
the new bridge eleven hours later, which proves it to be a very 
rapid piece of engineering. The work was carried out by 
Messrs. Head, Wrightson & Co., of Stockton-on-Tees, the 
contractors for the bridge. The bridge was designed by Mr. 
James R. Robertson, M.Inst.C.E., engineer-in-chief to the rail- 
way, and was carried out under the supervision of Mr. Sydney 
H. Ellis, the resident engineer. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN GLASGOW. 


THE report of the Municipal Housing Commission is now in 
the hands of the printers. It concludes with a series of recom- 
mendations prepared by a sub-committee considered at various 
meetings of the Commission, and adopted in the following 
form :— 

1. Ticketed Houses. 

That the maximum size of house which the Corporation is 
authorised to “ticket” should be increased from 2,000 feet of 
cubic space to 2,600 feet. And further, that where the 
Health Department of the city is satisfied that a proper system 
of resident caretaking is practised in any tenement, the in- 
habitants thereof should be exempted from the visit of sanitary 
inspectors during the night. 


2. Illegal Houses, Insanitary Houses and “ Back Lands.” 

1. Illegal Houses.—That the statutory powers of the Build- 
ings Regulation Act, 1900, should be put in force against the 
occupancy of dwellings which are at present illegally inhabited. 

2. Insanitary Houses.—That the powers possessed by the 
Corporation under their own Acts, and under the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, for the prevention of occupation of 
insanitary houses should be exercised more vigorously with 
respect to renovation, closure and demolition. 


Telegrams, 


3. Back Lands.—That “back lands” should be abolished 
by steady, continuous and rigorous enforcement of the existing 
statutory powers of the Corporation ; and that powers should 
be obtained, if necessary, to prevent back lands, which have 
been closed against human habitation, being used as stores or 
other business premises. 

That with respect to these classes of dwellings in different 
parts of the city the process of renovation, closure and demo- 
tition should be carried on systematically, steadily and con- 
tinuously, 

3. Betterment. 

That where a “back land” or other obstructive building 
has been demolished according to statutory powers, the 
Corporation should put in operation the principle of better- 
ment as laid down in section 38, sub-sections 8 and 9, of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. 


4. Farmed-Out Houses. 

1. That the definition of farmed-out houses should be 
extended so as to include houses of any size. 

2. That the regulations in regard to their structural con- 
dition, occupancy, cleanliness and. good order should be 
rigorously enforced. . 

3. That if the powers already possessed by the Corporation 
are insufficient for the purpose, powers similar to those con- 
tained in section 89 of the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 1397, 
should be obtained to enable the Corporation to deal with the 
character of the proposed tenant. 

4. That the Corporation should undertake as an experiment. 
the establishing and carrying on of one or two lodging-houses 
in different districts of the city to accommodate poor couples 
and their children. 

5. Overcrowding. 

1. That the magistrates should deal with overcrowding as 
a most serious offence against the laws of health, and that very 
specially, when the additional occupants do not form part of 
the householder’s own family, exemplary penalties be im- 
posed. 

2. That the Corporation should use their powers to close 
houses against which two convictions for overcrowding have 
been obtained within six months. 


6. Destructiveness of Tenants. 


That powers should be obtained by the Corporation to deal 
effectively with tenants who destroy or injure the fittings of 
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EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED. 

; Scopwick, Lincs: March 3, 1904. 
Sirs,—I am pleased to tell you I am well pleased with my Engine. It goes 
well, and I have not bad any trouble with it. I have had a lot of people to see 


it runnin nd they all say how nicely it runs.—Yours faithfully, 
a, fe ; ARTHUR HIOKS, 


Newland Pottery, Hull: August 11, 1903. 


GENTLEMEN,—I am very pleased to say that the ‘* Cundall ” Oil Engine 
continues to give every satisfaction. It is eighteen months since you erected it, 
and it does not show signs of wear in any part. I am confident that it has been 
made of the very best material. It is easy and quick to start, rarely requires 
any attention when running, and runs equally well at varying loads and speed. 
It really costs less in oil and gives off greater power than you told me when I 
bought it. Ishallhave great pleasure in showing it to any further intending 
purchasers in the neighbourhood.—Yours respectfully, R. YOUNG. 

Withyham, Sussex: Noy. 3, 1903. 

DEAR Sixs,—It is now two years ago since I first purchased the Hngine, and 
it continues to give great satisfaction. When I tell you that an ordinary farm 
labourer has had entire charge of it since it was erected, it speaks volumes as to 
its simplicity . During the two years it has not cost a penny for repairs, and has 
not given us the slightest trouble. An Engine like this one must be a perfect 
boon to any farmer for chaff cutting, &c. It drives a Bamford’s chaff cutter, 
a Bentall’s cake crusher, a MacGregor’s “ Albion ” grist mill, a Bentall’s pulper 
and a Bentall’s oat crusher—all these five machines with perfect ease. 

You are welcome to send anyone to inspect the Engine at work, or I shall 
be pleased to answer any inquiries.— Yours faithfully, 0. BALDWIN. 


R. CUNDALL & SONS, LTD. 
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their dwellings, or who otherwise injure or destroy the property 
in which they reside. 
7. Dirty and Filthy Dwellings and Clothing. 

That the Corporation obtain powers similar to those con- 
“tained in the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 1892, to enable them 
to deal more effectively and summarily with dirty and filthy 
‘dwellings and clothing. 

8. Landlords Responsibility. 

That landlords should be prohibited by law from letting 
other than habitable, sanitary and clean houses to new tenants ; 
and that, if necessary, powers should be obtained to enable the 
sanitary authority to. insist that. the owner of every ticketed 
house which becomes vacant and which is in a dirty condition 
should be bound to cleanse the same before the house is occu- 
pied by a new tenant ; also that the landlord should be bound 
to ascertain that the number of the family that is to occupy the 
house is not in excess of its legal capacity. 


9. Caretakers. 

That landlords of tenements of houses of 1o/. rental and 
under should provide individually, or in co-operation with each 
other, caretakers, whose duty it shall be, zz¢er alza, to secure 
that stairs, closes and as far as possible the interiors of the 
dwellings themselves be kept clean and in good order. 

10. Lyectments. 

1. That ‘the powers at present possessed by the burgh 
Court should be enlarged, or preferably that a new Court with 
summary jurisdiction should be constituted so as to enable it 
to deal with dirty, destructive and disorderly tenants, and that 
‘the process of ejectment should be made more simple and 
expeditious, as well as less costly and troublesome. 

2. That tenants, without being required to lodge answers, 
should be allowed one-third of the period of .let, except in the 
case of weekly tenants, who should be allowed not less than 
four days. 

3 That in the case of dirty tenants it should be competent 
to the sanitary inspector to take action. 

11. Dirty and Verminous Children. 

That powers should be obtained by the Corporation 
whereby dirty and verminous children should, with the consent, 
when necessary, of the various educational authorities, be 
dealt with by the sanitary authorities, on failure of the parent 
or guardian, after due notice, to cleanse such children. 
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12. Acguirement of Property. 

That statutory powers should be obtained by the Corpora- 
tion, providing for a less cumbrous, expensive and dilatory 
process of acquiring property for clearing and housing pur- 
poses. “a 
ins 13. Buzlding. 

The Commission recognise that, if the foregoing recom- 
mendations are carried out, there is likely to be a considerable 
amount of hardship to the dispossessed. Several thousands of 
people, from no fault of their own, will be dishoused, and it 
does not seem probable that they will be able to find other 
houses, near their work, at the same rents as they were paying, 
Among those there will certainly be a proportion of thriftless 
and dissolute persons earning good wages, and it does not 
seem unreasonable that such persons should be compelled, by 
scarcity, to occupy better houses and pay higher rents; but 
there will as certainly be a proportion of respectable poor 


whose present wages will not allow them to pay a higher rent 


without some sacrifice. To these must be added the large, 
though uncertain, number of persons now living in overcrowded 
houses who will require to seek other accommodation. If no 
special provision is made it is probable that a-public measure, 
which will admittedly confer a great benefit on the city as a 
whole, will press heavily on the small class least able to bear 
the burden. ‘ 
From the evidence led, it appears that the Corporation, on 
ground not exceeding 15s. a yard, can build and let one and 
two-roomed houses at rents as low as the average of the houses 
which it is proposed to close or demolish, while paying all 


economic charges, including upkeep of property, interest and 


sinking fund. 


In the foregoing circumstances and without expressing any — 


opinion upon the general policy of municipal housing, there 
seems to be a strong case for the Corporation providing a 
sufficient number of houses to obviate the hardship. 

1. The Commission therefore recommend the erection by 
the Corporation, up to the extent of the powers possessed by 
them under “ The Glasgow Corporation Act, 1897,” and ‘' The 
Glasgow Corporation (Water and General) Order Confirmation 
Act, 1902,” of tenements of one and two apartment houses, to 
be reserved exclusively for respectable people of the “ poorest 
class,” as defined by the former Act, preference being given to 
those dispossessed ; such houses to be situated, if possible, 
near to the area of dispossession, and to be under carefully- 
selected caretakers. ; . 
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If the foregoing recommendation be carried out, there still 
remains a class who seem to have some claim on exceptional 
provision, viz. those low-paid wage-earners who are dis- 
possessed, and who by reason of dissolute, disorderly and 
destructive habits will find no room in the new Corporation 
dwellings. These persons may not have any claim on the 
community if they will not reform ; the community, however, 
in its own interest, should give them an opportunity to do so. 

>. The Commission therefore recommend that an experi- 
ment should be made by the Corporation in the erection of a 
pbuilding or buildings on the lines laid down by the city 
engineer, to be reserved for those who, while unable to show 
any factor’s line or other certificate, are willing to submit to 
necessary regulations as to cleanliness, respectable living, 
order and punctual payment of rent, with the view of 
rehabilitating their characters, and in time qualifying for a 
better house. The houses should be of the plainest construc- 
tion, with indestructible fittings, and should be capable of 
being quickly and efficiently cleansed. 

3. The Commission also recommend that with the view of 
cheapening the construction of both classes of houses some 
relaxation of the Building Regulations Act should be made. 


14. Sinking Funds. 


Obviously, in any Corporation housing scheme, the scale of 
rents is affected by the amount of the annual charge for 
sinking fund. Under the Glasgow Corporation Act, 1897, the 
s nking fund period is sixty years, both for land and buildings, 
and the payments are on the instalment system. In view of 
the recommendations of the select Parliamentary committee 
on the Repayment of Loans by Local Authorities, and con- 
sidering the substantial character of the buildings erected by 
the Corporation under the above Act, which are calculated to 
Jast much longer than sixty years, the Commission recom- 
mend :— 

That for all houses of similar construction, and assuming 
that the instalment method is to be continued, the period of 
the sinking fund should be extended, more especially for the 


sell or build houses under existing Acts on cleared areas they 
should value the land as for housing purposes, and should. 
charge the difference between the cost of the land and such 
valuation to a sanitary or improvement rate, and should so 
keep their accounts that the respective amounts should be 


clearly stated. 
16. Relaxation of Building Regulations Act. 

That, with the view of encouraging private enterprise to 
erect suitable, sanitary and cheap-rented houses for the poorer 
classes, some relaxation of the provisions of the Building Regu- 
lations Act should be favourably considered by the Corpora- 
tion, where the master of works, medical officer of health and’ 
sanitary inspector are satisfied as to the character of the 
houses, and the Corporation are satisfied as to the rents to be: 
charged. 

17. Collection of Rent and Taxes. 

That the rents of small houses should be collected weekly, 
and the services of lady collectors utilised as much as possible ;. 
also, that powers be obtained to enable the Corporation to 
charge landlords with the rates on houses up to 62, instead of 
4/, as at present, and that the proportion charged to the tenant. 
for rates should be distinctly shown on the rent receipt. 

18. Drinking Habits and Public-Houses. 

Nothing was more painfully impressed upon the minds of 
the Commissioners, by witnesses of all kinds, than the close 
connection there is between the unhappy condition in which 
thousands of their fellow-citizens are housed_and the drinking 
habits in which so many of them indulge. Improved housing 
conditions seem all but hopeless while this state of matters 
prevails. It is quite true that Acts of Parliament cannot 
compel personal abstinence or moderation, but it seems to the: 
Commissioners that it is the duty of the licensing authorities to 
exercise due care that facilities for drinking be not unduly 
multiplied, and, in view of the condition of things in our own 
city, we recommend— 

That the number of licensed houses in working-class dis- 
tricts should be greatly lessened, and that the granting of 


cost of the land, which always remains a valuable asset. licenses in new districts should be discouraged. 


19. Ameliorating Agencies. 

Recognising that in the improvement of the habits of the 
people and the elevation of their standard of comfort, as well 
as of morals, lies the main solution of the housing problem, the. 
Commission recommend— 


15. Selling of, or Building on, Cleared Areas. 

In regard to the question of disposal of cleared areas, the 
Commission feel it impossible to lay down any general principle, 
but think that the Corporation should in each case deal with 
the circumstances as they arise. If the Corporation elect to 
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“That a united effort should be made on the part of the 
citizens to bring personal influence to bear for these ends on 
their humbler and less fortunate fellows. 


WIDENING OF PICCADILLY. 


THE improvements committee of the London County Council 
are about to recommend the Council to carry out a further 
important widening of one of the narrowest portions of 
Piccadilly. Some time ago arrangements were made for a 
substantial widening of the thoroughfare between the Circus 
and Sackville Street, while the present proposals affect the 
‘section between St. James’s Street and Duke Street. If the 
new scheme is adopted the Council will have arranged for 
widening the whole of Piccadilly to’80 feet between the 
Circus and the Green Park with the exception. of a small 
portion between St. James’s Street and Arlington Street, where 
for'a length of about 79’ féét thé width at present varies from 
yo'feet to 76 feet. With regard to the present proposal, a 
favourable opportunity for securing the necessary land is about 
to occur owing to the falling in of ‘the leases. The Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests are the freeholders of |nearly all 
the property affected, and as the result of negotiations between 
the Council and the Commissioners, it has, been arranged that 
the necessary land. atthe sites of Nos166 to 173 Piccadilly 
shall be surrendered on the usual conditions at the rate of 
152. per foot super, which is considered reasonable. It has also 
been suggested that. other land: belonging to the Commis- 
sioners adjoining the abeve premises and needed for the 
widening shall be surrendered as the leases fall in at the’same 
price, and the improvements committee concur in this sug- 
gestion on the understanding that no payments shall be made 
until the Commissioners are in the position to give vacant 
possession of the land. Attention has also been drawn to the 
fact that the leases of the property at the junction of Piccadilly 
and St. James’s Street belonging to the Norwich Union: Life 
Insurance Society will shortly’ expire, so that a favourable 
opportunity, is presented in this instance also of acquiring 
merely the freehold in the premises without having to: pay 
large sums as compensation for leasehold interests or for trade 
disturbance. The cost of the whole improvement, taking into 
account the terms provisionally arranged with the Crown, is 
estimated at 55,2752, towards which the Westminster City 
Council has consented to contribute 8,c00/. 
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BUCKIE, N.B., NEW WATER SCHEME. 


THE report of Mr. W. R. Copland, C.E, Glasgow, on the — 
water supply of the town was, subm itted to the Town Council, — 
In his report .the engineer, says ‘that, after inspecting the 
works, he had no difficulty in coming to the conclusion’ that if 
the burgh is to have a reliable supply of water at all seasons of _ 
the year ample storage must be provided. Of two probable __ 
sites for a reservoir, the one at Rochomie Burn was the cheaper 
relatively. At Buckpool section of the works it was essential 
that there should be tank accommodation for a full day’s — 

supply, or 67,500 gallons additional. The rainfall in the col. _ 
lecting area Mr, Copland computes at 36°83 inches; or, de- 
ducting for flood-water and loss by evaporation, 167 
inches net on a drainage area of 220 acres, giving 
an average daily yield of 218,000 gallons; and, if 
storage could be provided for 150 days, 32,700,000 gallons. 
He found, however, that reservoir accommodation could not be 
economically provided for more than 16,300,000 gallons. This 
would give 32 gallons per head. of the population depending on 
this section of the works. “During the remaining 215 days of — a 
the year the supply from both sections of the waterworks would, _ 
in the engineer's opinion, alwaysbe ample. It will be neces- : : 
sary to lay a new 6-inch main pipe from the reservoir to Buckie. _ 
He estimates the cost of the proposed works as follows:— 
Reservoir on Rochomie Burn, 10,750/,; new tank at Buck. 
pool, 600/.; new 6‘inch pipe from Rochomie to Buckie, 
1,990/. ; engineer and inspection, 1,350/—total, 14,600/, ex- 
clusive of land or wayleaves. The reservoir would need about 
five acres and the Buckpool tank half an acre. a 
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NEW Council schools -have“been erected at Brimington, © 
Derbyshire, at a-cost of 4,000/,{from plans prepared by Mr, 
W. Cecil Jackson, M.S.A., of Chesterfield, who has designed ® — 
most of the more importaht buildings in Brimington district, 
The structure is: thoroughly up to date ‘in’ every respect, and © 
when completed will accommodate 500 scholars. ‘It will com- 
prise eight Jarge-‘classrooms, each 24 féet: by 24 feet, and the 
necessary Cloak and teachers’ rooms and heating chamber. — 
The building is of plain but pleasing design, the outer walls 
being of Ellistown pressed bricks with stone dressings. The © 
roof is slated. The contract for the building has been carried 
out by Mr. W. Forrest, of Chesterfield: ’ cm 


| MERRYWEATHER’S PATENT LIFTzSPRINKLERS, as at 
Whitehall Court, Grosvenor Hotel, &c. 


MERRYWEATHER’S FEMALE FIRE DRILL PAMPHLET. 
mrad to Form Private Brigades.—How to Escape from 
Tall Buildings. 


MERRYWEATHER’S HOUSE FIRE DRILL PAMPHLET, 


llustrated. 


On Fires in Tall Buildings and Water Supply to Mansions. , 
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tall buildings having fire mains where water pressure is too 
weak to touch a fire on the upper floors. The “ Pressure | 
Augmentor” is the only remedy. 


MERRY WEATHER’S ‘“‘CHUTE” FIRE ESCAPE.—The | 
acknowledged simplest Fire Escape. For £10 you are 
practically secure. 


MERRYWEATHER’S INSPECTION OF FIRE APPLI- 
ANCES by Experts who know their business. 


} MERRY WEATHER’S PATENT METROPOLE FIRE HY- 
DRANTS.—Will not set fast. Occupies very little space. 
These Valves have been in use at the Hotel Métropole for | 


nearly 20 years, and have not cost 1d. for repairs. Architects 
should call and see this Valve. 
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Experienced Engineers sent to all parts to Survey and Submit Reports 
on existing Water Supplies. 


Boring for Water. 


Until now many householders have avoided Electric Light 
owing to damage from fire. MERRY WEATHER & SONS are 
the pioneers of Safe Electric Lighting, their knowledge of fire 
prevention enabling them to combine highest efficiency with | | 


safety from fire. Write for Pamphlet. MERRYWEAT z 
65 Long Acre, W.O0. eer 
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Tue struggle for the great prizes of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts is now over. To be allowed to take part in 
the competition for the Prix de Rome gives a man distinc- 
tion for the remainder of his life. If he can win it he has 
gained reputation, but as there is a debit and credit side to 
all things, he has also gained a host of enemies. Unless 
his works are of extraordinary merit, people who envied 
him will always be able to say they have a stereotyped 
character which was essential for such a victory. On the 
other hand, young artists who came out of the /oges un- 
successful can retrieve their character, and they will find 
admirers who will always declare that it was through their 
excellence and originality they failed to satisfy the 
judges and carry off the prize. The controversy which 
is always going on about the advantages of keeping 
up the Villa Medicis is partly due to the circumstance 
that the winners of the Prix de Rome are on their return 
to France judged by severer laws than other artists, 
and they are tested by a standard of an almost ideal kind. 
This year the architectural students were directed to pre- 
pare a design for the reconstruction of the Gobelins factory. 
M. Ernest MicHEL H&pRARD was the fortunate com- 
petitor. He was a pupil of MM. GinaIN and SCELLIER, 
DE Gisors. Like so many of his predecessors, he is a 
native of Paris, where he was born in 1875. Another 
Parisian, M. Tauzin, pupil of M. Pasca, won the second 
Grand Prix, and a third Parisian, M. LEPRINCE-RINGUET, 
obtained an honourable mention. The subject assigned 
for painting was a familiar one, viz. HEROD having pro- 
mised SALOME to give her the head of St. JOHN THE 
BAPTIST sent one of his guards to the prison, who cut off 
the head of JoHN and gave it ona charger to the damsel. 
For sculpture the history of St. JoHN was also utilised, the 
subject being :—“ In those days came JOHN THE Baptist, 
preaching in the wilderness of Judzea, and saying, ‘ Repent 
ye: for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.’” 


County councils having to act sometimes through 
inspectors, foremen and workmen, cannot be expected to 
be as fastidious about entering premises as ordinary indi- 
viduals. Trespassing would always be a serious offence in 
the eyes of the law, and justification of it is sure to be 
rigidly examined. Buta local authority is supposed to be 
without animus, and if restitution is offered, then it may be 
said all source of complaint is removed. A case heard at 
the Derbyshire Assizes suggests the common-sense view of 
a transaction which might be a trespass if committed by an 
individual, but becomes of trivial gravity when a corpora- 
tion is held to be responsible. A lady sought 100/. damages 
for removing the walls and palisading of a house used as a 
common lodging-house. The Chesterfield Corporation, it 
appears, wished to widen the road, and for that purpose 
to purchase the forecourt. The price demanded was con- 
sidered excessive and the negotiations were suspended. 
Three or four workmen connected with the Highway 
Department imagined the arrangements were completed 
and took down the wall with an iron railing on the top of 
it. Afterwards the wall was replaced, but the operation of 
removal could not be performed without some injury to 
the materials. Evidently the Corporation were disposed to 
make amends and paid 5/ into Ccurt. The jury regarded 
the affair as if it were an unintentional blunder, and the 
damages were assessed at a farthing. Opponents of local 
improvements will do well to consider the case and its 
results, 


ANYONE who was acquainted with the routine of Parlia- 
mentary committee-rooms some forty years ago will be 
able to recall the efforts which Dr. JoHN Simon used then 
to make on behalf of sanitary science. His massive head 
was expressive of power, but his strongly marked foreign 
countenance showed anxiety. He felt responsible as the 


medical officer of the Privy Council, an appointment he 
received in 1855 for convincing committees that he was. 
unlike ordinary witnesses or Parliamentary counsel, and was 
the representative of sanitation as a science. Even at that 
time there was scepticism on the subject, and it was sup- 
posed by too many members that they were dealing with 
nothing more than a clique of doctors who were endeavour- 
ing to draw attention to themselves. Dr. Simon made no 
scruple in saying that Parliament and the laws it passed 
were obstacles to the safety and health of the whole State. 
The unprogressiveness of reforms he attributed to the 
formlessness of the law. ‘ Laws which ought to be in the 
utmost possible degree simple, coherent and intelligible, 
are often,” he said, “‘in nearly the utmost possible degree 
complex, disjointed and obscure. Authorities and persons 
wishing to give them effect may often find almost insuper- 
able difficulties in their way ; and authorities and persons 
with contrary disposition can scarcely fail to find ex- 
cuse or impunity for any amount of malfeasance or evasion.” 
Few men made greater sacrifices for the public health. 
Simon was only about thirty-one when he was appointed pro- 
fessor of surgery at St. Thomas’s Hospital. He might 
therefore look forward confidently to becoming one of the 
millionaires of the profession. But next year he accepted 
the post of medical officer of health to the City of London, 
and the reports he prepared have never been surpassed 
during the half-century which followed. It was with a 
view to aid more effectually in promoting public health 
that he accepted the appointment under the Privy Council. 
It was mainly through his efforts that the commissions of 
1868 and 1871 for inquiring into the administration of 
sanitary law were organised. He held the office until 1376. 
He accepted no other Government office, but he aided 
sanitation in many other ways, and it was only his due that 
he received medals from the Institute of Public Health 
and the Royal Society. He was born in London in 1816, 
but there was French blood in his veins, and it was further 
shown by the eloquence into which his reports ascended, 
and which at the time surprised people that so much 
philosophy could be attached to a subject that was believed 
to be essentially empiric. Sir Joun died on Saturday in 
Kensington Square in his eighty-eighth year. 


In November 1647 CHARLES I. went to the Isle of 
Wight, apparently because he was in doubt what to do or 
where to go. He surrendered himself to the Governor, who 
was ordered to keep him strictly within Carisbrooke Castle 
and the adjoining grounds in a vigilant though respectful 
manner. The connection of CuHARLES with the Isle of 
Wight is not forgotten, and there is enough sympathy with 
the king to enable a fund to be raised to restore the chapel 
in the castle as a memorial to the king. The work is 
being carried out under the supervision of Mr. PErcy 
STonE, F.S.A., instructions having been given for the pre- 
paration of plans with a late Gothic or Tudor motif. The 
plans approved provide for the restoration of the 
original early thirteenth-century entrance and the erection 
of a porch at the west end of the north wall. There 
will be seating in the body of the chapel for fifty, and 
the whole of this, with the wall lining up to the 
window sills, will be in oak from the hull of the old warship 
Nettie. There will be two windows both north and 
south, and the east window will be panelled in stone, 
with emblazoned shields of the Lords and Governors of 
the Wight. The floor of the sacrarium will be of marble 
inlay and that of the main building of terazzo mosaic. 
The roof will be panelled in oak with emblematical 
painting. The organ from the Chapel Royal, Savoy, is 
the gift of the Kinc, as is the carved oak communion 
table, with two silver candlesticks and inlaid altar cross 
from Queen Vicroria’s private chapel at Osborne. If 
funds permit it is proposed to insert in the west wall a © 
bronze medallion of CHartes I. modelled on the well- 
known profiles of VanpykKr. A scheme of iconography 
is in hand, which it is hoped will eventually be carried 
out, and arrangements have been made for placing figures 
in position as they are executed. It is suggested that 
these figures, as well as stained’ glass for the windows, 
would form an excellent series of private memorials. 
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IMPORT DUTIES ON IRON AND STEEL. 
HEN the tariff proposals were first brought into 
prominence it seemed to many people as if an 
easy rémedy had been discovered for the unsatisfactory 
condition of British industries. After a time several of 
those who considered ad valorem duties to be an infallible 
solution began to express less confidence in the success of 
their adoption. At the present moment there are numerous 
variations of belief about the classes of goods to be taxed 
as well as the degrees of imposition. This was to be 
expected. The proposal of Bishop BERKELEY, to have a 
wall of brass erected round the isiand in order that the 
inhabitants might ‘be compelled to turn to account the 
materials with which nature had endowed them, expresses 
an ideal which does not correspond with actual practice. 
The industrial resources of Great Britain and Ireland are 
diversified to an amazing extent if we remember the area 
of the islands. But manufacturers would be the last to 
agree that such an enclosure would be beneficial to the 
country. Many industries depend on materials which are 
more abundant elsewhere, and it is found more economical 
to employ them than to derive similar materials from 
the surrounding soil. In the desire to see a change in the 
fiscal arrangements the fact of our indebtedness to other 
countries was at first partially ignored, but reflection is now 
making it more apparent that native resources have to be 
supplemented. 

This fact is evident from the first report of the Tariff 
Commission. It relates to the iron and steel trades, which 
are not only of the greatest importance if considered in 
themselves, but can be accepted as if they were a micro- 
cosm having a connection with all the other industries 
which will be treated subsequently by the Commis- 
sion. 

The system adopted by the Commission has. the ad- 
vantage that an immense number of firms engaged ina 
particular industry are able to express their views. The 
veiled anonymity which is adopted allows them to be 
outspoken without bringing inconvenience on themselves 
or others. It cannot be said that the witnesses are 
endeavouring to pose as if they were martyrs through a 
false system of economics. We have, therefore, absolute 
facts appearing as unbiassed as if they were abstract asser- 
tions. One of the consequences is that we find producers 
and merchants who are not afraid to express their doubts 
after viewing several sides of the question, and who in that 
way become advocates for further deliberation. 

For example, one firm states that “the purchase of 
German steel has enabled us to employ more men and 
those more regularly. Where any considerable amount of 
labour is put upon this imported steel, after its importation 
into this country, any attempt to interfere with this trade 
would greatly injure us. In the case of ultimate or pen- 
ultimate finished products, the case is not so clear.” 
_ Another firm writes :—‘No remedial measures required. 
On the contrary, the purchasing of cheap material enables 
us to compete successfully with continental manufacturers,” 
From a third firm the Commission received the following 
reply :—“ We are certainly of opinion, from a manu. 


facturer’s point of view, that the importation of iron and. 


steel manufactures below cost price does require remedial 
measures, as the effect of such importation is to seriously 
curtail the employment of the wage-earning classes. From 
the point of view of a constructor using such material, the 
matter 1s open to question, and it appears to us, to sum it 
up in a simple manner, that the question is—Is it better 
for us to pay slightly higher prices for material manufactured 
in our own country, where our own capital and labour are 
employed in its production, or to send our money abroad 
without any adequate compensating advantages ? Probably 
the readiest means of remedying the matter would be by 
the imposition of an ad valorem duty on the basis of the 
amount of labour that has entered into the production of 
any article in the exporting country.” 

Statements like the three just given demonstrate the 
danger of deciding the subject by means of theoretical 
principles only. They suggest that with so complicated a 
system as is exhibited by many British industries experi- 
ence and actualities have to be considered. Certain classes 
of production are being worked with profit because foreign 
goods have some connection with them, and serious conse- 


quences would result’ if any interference with them would 
be aliowed.* Everyone recognises that in dustrial changes 
cause suffering, and the privations endured when machinery 
was introduced to supersede hand labour might again arise 
if any excessive alterations were made in import duties. 

It must be recorded, however, that the preponderance 
of the evidence is in favour of a demand for charges that © 
might be considered as almost prohibitive. In one place 


| we discover the following views about the effects of increased 


import duties by several witnesses in a single section :— 
“Prices would be raised in the home markets ;” “ Prices 
would go up;” “The prices in the home market would 
assume the level brought about by fair competition ;” “We 
do not believe that prices at home would be materially 
affected by a 1o per cent. tariff, as competition in this 
country would be sufficient to counterbalance any tendency 
to raise the price of the home-made article, but increased 
wages might cause a rise in the price of the article ; ” ‘* Prices 
would, perhaps, rise 10 percent.” The same witnesses hold — 
that the cost of production would not be raised, as there 

would bea larger volume given to trade:and greater security 

to capital. 

If there is to be no increased cost to the consumer, and 
if we must have more or less dependence on foreign 
materials, some people may ask, Why not allow the present 
system to remain unaltered? The evidence about the 
actual competition with foreign goods at the present time 
is enough to show how many sufferers there are under the 
existing conditions. We have one firm stating that steel 
girders and joists, light steel rails and iron bars are sold 
here at cheaper rates than in Belgium, where they were 
produced. Americans are reported to be selling pig-iron 
for export to England for. 8s. a ton lower than they are 
recelving in their own country. A case is mentioned of 
German bars being sold for 83s. 6d. a ton in Welsh ports 
when the price in the home market of Germany was toos. 
a ton. To many it would be incredible that such a 
manner of transacting business would find favour in any 
commercial country. One firm endeavours to explain the 
anomaly by saying :—‘‘If such imports are considered as 
surplus products of the producing country, the manufacture 
of which goes to cheapen the manufacture of other similar 
articles by keeping foreign works in full employment, another 
set of considerations comes into play, and in many such 
cases it is probably economical to sell a proportion of the 
output of the works beiow the normal cost of production, 
and thus profit is actually made. by selling at a loss.” 

We have preferred to notice the evidence of the 
representatives of different firms, in the first place, because 
they form the data on which the report of the Commis- 
sioners is based. The latter has its own importance. It 
is stated that in response to the queries sent out by the 
Commission 458 returns were received, which are believed 
to represent 230,986 people, or an average of 504 employés 
per firm. Some of the firms replied that they formerly 
exported goods but can no longer do so. The tables in 
the report are remarkable as indicating the immense 
importance which iron and steel have assumed in recent 
times, and the contest which is being carried on between 
various countries in supplying those materials. Take the 
case first of pig-iron, In 1876-80 the United Kingdom 
supplied 45 percent. of the total production, Germany 14's, 
the United States 14°9, France 9°8, and Belgium 3°3. In 
1903 the respective numbers were 18°6, 20°8, 38, 5'9, 2°6. 
The United Kingdom, France and Belgium have fallen, 
while Germany and the United States have increased in a 
wonderful degree. The production of steel is no less 
extraordinary. In 1876-80 the United Kingdom produced 
one-third of the total quantity employed, now it is less than 
a seventh. The United States has increased from a quarter 
to two-fifths, and Germany from a sixth to more than a 
fifth. ‘The report states that British manufactures had in 
former times “a virtual monopoly of the home market for 
iron and steel, they had foreign countries as yet unde- 
veloped as customers for their surplus product, and they had 
no competition in British colonies and dependencies.” 
Since that day the conditions have become changed. 
Foreign countries have not only made their own mar- 
kets secure, but they are endeavouring to capture the 
home, foreign and colonial trade of the United Kingdom. 
The grasping is, however, not at anend. “The evidence . 
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shows,” in the words of the report, “ that we are only at the 
beginning of ‘the era of foreign competition, that that com- 
petition is certain to become more and more severe, and 
that to maintain the British iron and steel industry 
in a state of efficiency strenuous efforts are absolutely 
necessary.” 

In this country commercial enterprise, like much else, 

has an individualist character. It would be exceedingly 
difficult at the present day to find shareholders who would 
be willing to invest even moderate sums in an effort to 
force British goods into foreign markets. The state of the 
law would not be an obstacle to an endeavour of that kind, 
and the venture would afford a certain amount of excite- 
ment to onlookers, As it would be, however, unsupported 
by experience and out of keeping with the spirit of the 
country few would speculate upon it. Other countries are not 
so hampered. The American trustsand the German harted/s 
are simply means for carrying on an industrial war 
on the grandest scale. Against such powers. individuals or 
ordinary limited companies can have no chance. One of 
the means which is found most efficacious against the 
enemy, or in other words against Great Britain, is what is 
known as “dumping.” There has been scepticism about 
it as a recognised element of business strategy, and it was 
supposed to be no more than an effort to. get rid of super- 
fluous stock, or goods that proved to be unsaleable. The 
inquiries of the Tariff Commission, however, testify to the 
enormous force which dumping possesses. For example, 
steel joists and beams which cost not less than 89 marks 
per ton to produce were offered in Antwerp f.o.b. at 823 
marks, less 24 per cent. discount. At the works a German 
would have to pay 105 marks per ton for them. By pro- 
ducing steel joists and the like on a grand ‘scale there is 
‘ undoubted economy, still dumping is only considered by 
the Commissioners as a temporary expedient certain to be 
abandoned. As part of an organised policy it assumes a 
different character, and the report says “ that just as foreign 
competition, commencing at the lower stages of production 
has, as we have shown, gradually extended, so foreign 
countries must inevitably find it profitable to dump in 
branch after branch of the more finished manufactures as 
their productive power increases.” : 

One consequence of dumping is that very few steel 
works in this country are yielding profits proportional to 
the capital employed. ‘The income tax returns may at first 
sight appear to prove that the producticn of steel is profit- 
able. But on investigation it has been ascertained that 
where the returns can be accepted as satisfactory the profits 
are derived not from steel but from coal. For iron and 
steel manufacturers are in many cases the possessors of 
collieries. 

Under the circumstances of this country it is not possible 
to combat dumping by dumping; nor can we expect that 
foreign countries will allow English goods to cross their 
boundaries free of duty. Great Britain is not fighting on 
equal terms. One firm wrote, ‘Until our goods can go 
into every country free, as their goods come here, it will not 
be possible to compete against any odds, however small.” 
In those words we have expressed the belief of practical 
manufacturers throughout the country. The political econo- 
mist who would not be able to tell the difference between 
one section of steel and another would ‘adopt a different 
formula, but the war is not one of cyphers, but of substantial 
products. The only way to equalise the contest is to adopt 
a system of rates which at present may be taken as ad 
valorem. ‘The Commissioners propose that iron ores are 
henceforth to be admitted free from duty as formerly ; on 
pig-iron the duty is put down as 5 per cent. ; on girders, 
joists, beams, rails, sleepers, bars and slit rods the duty is 
proposed at 6}; wire rods and plates 74 per cent. ; sheets 
Io per cent.; on nails, screws, rivets, bolts, nuts, &c., the 
duty is not to exceed ro per cent. 

It cannot be alleged that in any case the proposed 
duties are of a kind that would confer a premium on 
inactivity in this country. Ironmasters and manufacturers 
would not be free from the competition of the foreigner. 
It would be necessary to put forth all possible energy to 
uphold our business. The principal advantage would be a 
more equitable handicapping. The imposition of such 
duties would, of course, be no more than experimental, 

and it might be found they were inadequate to meet the 


circumstances of the case. Itis doubtful, however, whether 
the country would not grow impatient of periodical addi- 
tions to the duties if they proved to be indispensable. There 
would be less likelihood, at any rate, of hearing that iron- 
masters had given up the rolling of beams or joists, or that 
shaftings and forgings for steel vessels were becoming a 
monopoly with the Germans, or that cast-iron pipes, which 
cannot be described as an artistic industry, were coming to . 
us from Frenchmen, and electrical machinery from Beigium. 

It is absurd on the part of some critics to treat the re- 
commendations of the Tariff Commission on the iron and 
steel trades as if they related to the vast area of British 
industries. ‘The advantage of the Commission is that each 
division is treated separately. General conclusions are 
therefore avoided, and it is unfair to disregard the circum- 
stances under which the first series of recommendations 
were adopted. All who are acquainted with the conditions 
of the markets for the iron and steel employed in archi- 
tecture and engineering construction must realise that 
something ought to be done to arrest the tendency towards 
decline which is now manifest. The duties proposed ate 
moderate in amount, while they would inspire manufac- 
turers with greater confidence. At the present time it 
requires an uphill fight to attain the same level as the com- 
petitor, while under the new conditions there would be no 
vantage ground, and the struggle between British and 
foreign industrialism and invention would be conducted in 
a fair field. 


TAPESTRY: THE GOBELINSx 
HE subject assigned this year by the Académie des 
Beaux-Arts for the Prix de Rome competition in the 
architectural section of’ the Ecole has interest for others 
besides the privileged students qualified to take part in the 
contest. ‘‘The Reconstruction of the Factory of the Gobelins” 
would be an onerous task for an architect with experience. 
As our readers are aware, the existing buildings are 
of a commonplace character, but the majority of tax- 
payers would consider they are adapted to a business which 
involves the State ina loss every year. ‘The purposes to 
be served are numerous. In the first place, space must be 
afforded for weavers who labour before the eyes of the 
public. Many workmen continue to reside on the premises. 
There are offices for administration, magazines containing 
examples, schools of more than one kind for apprentices, 
laboratories, rooms for reparations, stores, &c. The 
planning of such an establishment on a grand scale and 
with the object of meeting the necessities of a modern 
exhibition is a test of skill, and the subject is therefore as 

suitable as any of those announced of late years. 

Whether the Académie was exercising its prescience, 
and that the reconstruction of the Gobelins may within a 
definite period be on the ¢agzs, we need not discuss. The 
spirit of economy is not only opposed to expenditure of 
that kind, but to the existence of the Gobelins as a factory. 
What is, however, gratifying is that painters and sculptors, 
who form the majority of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, by 
their approval of the project, although only in the form of 
an academical exercise, have proved that they are not 
inimical to tapestry as a means of decoration. If tested 
by severe artistic rules, the principle of making tapestry 
have a resemblance to painting is wrong, and has many short- 
comings, especially when employed for the representation of 
the figure on a grand scale. It corresponds with mosaic in 
its difficulty of rendering fine curves. The reproduction 
of paintings, or a competition with them, must involve 
failure. It was for that reason the late Witt1AM Morris, 
who was friendly towards weaving, as to other industrial arts, 
condemned the Gobelins and its processes. When re- 
ferring to the manner of working in that factory he said :— 
“Tt is a melancholy sight: the workmen are as handy at it 
as only Frenchmen can be at such work, and their skill is 
traditional too, I have heard ; for they are the sons, grand- 
sons and great-grandsons of tapestry-weavers. Well, their 
ingenuity is put to the greatest pains for the least results : 
it would be a mild word to say that what they make is 
worthless ; it is more than that ; it has a corrupting and 
deadening influence upon all the lesser arts of France, 
since it is always put forward as the very standard and 


‘served equally well for dividing space. 
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crown of all that those arts can do at the best: a more 
idiotic waste of human labour and skill it is impossible to 
conceive.” Yet if Morris had to give a casting vote on 
the question whether the Gobelins should be retained or 
destroyed we imagine he would be found on the conser- 
vative side. Tapestry-weaving, if high art is allowed to 
prevail over its production, cannot be a commercial success. 
But a great country like France that upholds tradition 
under several forms is acting consistently in preserving a 
class of work which without such aid would cease to have 
existence unless in debased varieties. 

The tapestry-weaver, it should never be forgotten, 
unites the present with the past in a remarkable manner. 
If we believe SEMPER, stuffs or hangings acted as partitions 
from the earliest time, and are almost as old as the rudest 


‘form of building. He maintained that coarse tissues or 


woven work preceded stone for that purpose. Stone lasted 
longer, and was better adapted for defence, but hangings 
Stucco and plaster, 
wooden panels, glazed bricks or tiles, metal or marble 
lining were all intended to be substitutes for hangings in 
their simple or in their adorned state. According to the 
German architect the Assyrian slabs, with their religious, 
warlike and domestic scenes, are nothing more than exact 
copies in alabaster of still older tissues in which figures 
were worked. What is true of figures is no less true of 
inscriptions. Does it not appear, asks SEMPER, as if the 
cuneiform characters were designed for execution in needle- 
work? We need not puzzle ourselves in attempting to 
solve the origin of the art. There are, however, innumerable 
statements in the most ancient writers, including the Bible, 
which are evidence of its antiquity and use. A Greek vase 


.presents us with a representation of PENELOPE’s loom, and 


it will be found to correspond in principle with those still 
employed in the Gobelins. The record is continuous, and 
tapestry would seem to have been always a rival to paint- 
ing. Aisthetic difference§ received little attention, and 


painters experienced no difficulty in preparing designs for 


weavers, because the drawings could serve on occasion for 


~ execution in threads or paints. 


. character was described as Spanish. 


It is admitted that in the eleventh century tapestries 
were produced in France. Flanders and Artois were able 


to obtain wool at a cheaper rate, and the dyeing was more 


perfect. In consequence their tapestries were deemed 
superior to those of France during at least five centuries. 
The Moors carried their Icve of the material into Spain, and 
for a long time tapestry which was of a decidedly Eastern 
t Either Moorish or 
Eastern weavers were engaged in Paris about the middle of 


the thirteenth century, unless the “Tapis Sarrazinois,” 


‘that would gaze on it became visible.” 
Tapestry is a proof that princesses were glad to be com- 


which is often mentioned, was only an importation from the 
East. Another Eastern variety was known as “ Tapis 
Velus.” It is remarkable that, although tapestry was in 
favour in England at an early age, there was never more 


- than a temporary endeavour to produce it in this country. 


The Anglo-Saxon poem of Browutr says that in a wine- 


\chamber “there shone variegated with gold the web on 


the walls; many wonders to the sight of each of the warriors 
The Bayeux 


petent to work in tapestry. It must have been largely 
used when we find that a “‘tapiser” was one of the repre- 
sentative men selected by Cuaucer for his “ Canterbury Pil- 


. grimage.” SPENSER beyond doubt saw many examples of it, for 


he could not have described pieces with so much fulness of 


. detail if he had only his imagination to guide him. ‘Behind 
. the arras” is so frequently employed by SHAKESPEARE as 


~an expression, it is not unlikely that some cheap tapestry 


"was among the ordinary 
he was acquainted with the difference between worm-eaten 


-entry by the sober Jon Eve yn in 


stage properties. It is evident 
stuff and Turkish or Tyrian tapestry. In the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean houses hangings were not uncommon, andin 
the reign of CHarLes I. the Flemish tapestries were as 


“eagerly sought after as Flemish pictures. With CHARLES II. 


French examples came into vogue. There is an amusing 


his Diary. 

that when following the king he went into tie. Duchee 
PORTSMOUTH’s dressing-room, and found her ladyship 
newly out of bed. He is careful to record that what 
engaged his attention was not the favourite but the richness 
of the furniture in the apartment, and he adds :_—_“ Here I 


saw the new fabriq of French tapestry, for designe, tender- 
nesse of worke, and incomparable imitation. of the best 
paintings, beyond anything I had ever beheld. Some 
piece had [come from] Versailles, St. Germain’s, and other 
palaces of the French king, with huntings, figures and 
landskips, exotiq fowls, and all to the life rarely don.” 
Nevertheless, with all the admiration for tapestry, and the 
direct support of James I., his son and grandson there 
was not enough patronage obtained to uphold the factory at 
Mortlake. 

In France the case was different. The GoBELINS were 
a family of dyers belonging to Rheims who settled in Paris, 
and on the banks of the stream called the Biévre because 
it was believed the water helped to make scarlet dyes more 
brilliant. That colour was then admired by courtiers. The 
family became wealthy, and some of tie members rose to 
nobility. The GoBELINS were succeeded by dyers and 
tapestry-weavers known as the CanayeE, but the old name 
was continued. Then, in the seventeenth century, a Dutch 
dyer settled on the Bitvre aid also produced beautiful 
scarlet tissues. COLBERT, who was far-seeing, considered 
France would be a gainer if it possessed such an establish- 
ment. The buildings were therefore purchased by order 
of Louis XIV., and were converted into the Royal Manu- 
factory for Furniture. Hangings were not the sole 
products, for not only were tapestry-weavers and cabinet- 
makers employed, but goldsmiths, engravers and jewellers. 
CHARLES LEBRUN, the painter, who was so efficient 
an agent in the glorification of Louis XIV., was ap- 
pointed the first director. Sixty children were sent to 
be taught and trained, and about 250 workmen were 
engaged. The most remarkable pieces produced at 
first related to the king. LeBRuUN knew there should be 
a difference between tapestry and painting. By using 
three planes only he made an approach to that flatness 
which is desirable in decoration and he also limited the 
number of colours to be introduced. But his style asa 
painter was so confirmed and his pieces, although impres- 
sive as testimony to the greatness of Louis XIV., have too 
much of a grandiose character for mere hangings. The 
so-called swjets indifférents were efforts to come down from 
his stilts. They resemble the vignettes or cu/s-de-lampe 
in a great book on history containing representations of 
grand events. They are at least interesting as examples of 
what was known as simplicity in the Court circle at the 
termination of the seventeenth century. The death of 
Leprun had a serious effect in diminishing the pro- 
sperity of the Gobelins. Micnarp, the painter, who 
succeeded him, lacked the energy of the first director. 
The treasury was getting exhausted with war, and fora 
while the king was obliged to close the Gobelins. After- 
wards the establishment was placed under the control of 
J. H. Mawnsart, the architect; there was a temporary 
return of prosperity, but no man of genius was available to 
produce novel designs, and it seemed as if the art was 
doomed to become a record of official pomposities. 

The eighteenth century made its influence felt in the 
Gobelins as in many other institutions of France. There 
was a marked contrast between Boucuer, CovyPet, 
AUDRAN and others who designed scenes that recalled 
fairyland and Arcadia rather than Versailles. They suited 
the disposition of the time, but it cannot be said they are 
now in favour. Age or rather the appearance of age is 
considered desirable by those who favour tapestry, and it is 
reckoned an advantage if the subject is puzzling, so long as 
the colouring has attained that reposeful unity in which it 
is difficult to determine what colour is predominant ? 

It shows the innate love of art which is in Frenchmen 
when we learn that the Gobelins was spared at the First 
Revolution. Marar endeavoured to demonstrate the 
extravagance of the management and the absence of real 
value in the products. But the financial arrangements of 
the Gobelins were never adapted for scrutiny. The 
Gobelins survived, but the pieces produced were not note- 
worthy. In subsequent years, whatever might be the spirit 
of the Government, it was found desirable to be always 
able to make a present of a piece of tapestry, and the factory 
thereby became as it werean adjunct tothe Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. Of late years it is more clearly realised that designs 
should be made especially for production. That was the 
opinion of Rusens when he advised the agents of CHARLES I. 
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to have designs prepared and executed rather than to 
purchase ancient pieces. He was the best authority of his 
time on the subject, and he knew the defects in the 
examples which the dealers furnished for wealthy 
-connoisseurs. Many of the later products of the Gobelins 
can be at once recognised from their decorative character. 
‘Some consist of no more than a single typical figure. In 
others the figures are arranged in such a way as to suggest 
that they are not the representation of an actual scene, but 
-of one that is symbolical, and it may be academic, but 
which is to be prized for its grouping and the associations 
which the figures can summon. 

There is, consequently, greater deliberation about 
modern examples. _In that way art corresponds with 
science. The discoveries of CHEVREUL, who was the 
scientific adviser to the Gobelins, were intended to remove 
any defects which might arise from the weakness of designers 
‘or workminen. It was taken for granted that the same 
liberty could be exercised in weaving as in painting. But 
“CHEVREUL was the first to declare that tapestry was made 
up of coloured threads and that recognition should be given 
to every one of them. He did not speak therefore of 
-colours as would be done by a painter when talking about 
his palette, but he demonstrated that combinations of, say, 
three yellows, two yellows, or one yellow with one violet 
thread produced three different colours. It was necessary to 
‘be precise beforehand, for while the painter could alter his 
colours easily in order to attain the effect desired, the 
weaver had to undo his work and make another arrange- 
anent of the threads. In the old days the alterations must 
have been numerous, and there may have been some 
truth in what Marat said about weavers spending fifteen 
years in working up twelve pounds of silk. The con- 


clusions which CHEVREUL drew have produced their 
effects on designers. “Patterns for tapestry,” he 
wrote, ‘must not only recommend themselves by 
‘correct outline and elegant forms, but they must 


represent large objects, figures draped rather than nude, 
vestments decorated with ornaments rather than simple and 
uniform ; lastly, by colours varying and contrasting as much 
as possible ; consequently everything relating to miniature 
by minuteness or by finish in details is foreign to the special 
‘objects of tapestry.” 

While artists would be disposed to agree with CHEVREUL, 
it is doubtful whether he bestowed sufficient attention 
on the lighting of buildings which contain tapestry. Much 
knowledge has been attained on the subject since the 
chemist delivered his lectures. The designs for the recon- 
‘struction of the Gobelins which were produced by the 
competitors for the Prix de Rome we suppose exemplify 
the latest conclusions about the treatment of light or 
fenestration, and the attention to that subject may have 
given rise to that heteroclitic arrangement which some of 
the French critics cannot understand, and which one of 
them compares to a Temple of Jupiter in the style of a 
wailway terminus. 


THE ROMAN FORT AT BROUGH. 


A. PARTY of members of the East Derbyshire Field Club 
and others lately visited the site of the Roman fort at 
Brough, on which excavations were begun last year under the 
direction of the Derbyshire Archzological and Natural History 
Society. The excavations, with the exception of the pit or 
underground chamber which was discovered, were filled in last 
year, and there is now very little to see. A paper on the sub- 
ject of the fort was read by Mr. W. Jacques, of which the 
Derbyshire Courier gives the following report :— 

Mr. Jacques observed that he did not know how far the 
members present shared a belief which prevailed in some 
«juarters that the existence of the remains of a Roman fort at 
Brough was a comparatively recent discovery. The fact was 
that though it had been known fora very long period that the 
Romans had a very important station there it was only last 
"year that anything like a systematic exploration of the site had 
‘been attempted. It was indeed an eminent antiquary from the 
~ neighbourhood of Chesterfield who first described nearly 150 
years ago the discovery of Roman remains at Brough. Dr. 
Pegge, the rector of Whittington, well known for his anti- 
quarian researches, relates in his essay on the Coritani how he 
visited the place in 1761 in company with a Bakewell friend, 
-and how they were shown a rude bust of Apollo, and of another 
deity in stone, found in the fields there. There had also, he 


said, been acoarse pavement composed of pieces of tiles and 
cement discovered, as also urns, bricks, tiles—in short, every 
kind of Roman antiquities except coins. However, some 
twenty years later he was shown a gold coin of Vespasian, 
which had come to light at Brough Mill. Whitaker, in his 
history of Manchester, describes the figure of a woman in 
stone which he saw at Brough in 1767. Bateman, the author 
of the “Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire,” records 
that in 1773 a tesselated pavement of which the prevailing 
colours were red and white was discovered at the Halsteads, 
also many inscribed bricks ; and Bray, who made a tour in 
Derbyshire in 1777, publishes a sketch of the ground plan of 
the camp at Brough, and illustrations of several sculptured 
stones, clearly associated with the Roman occupation, which 
he came across in the village itself. 

The oldest source of information respecting the Roman 
occupation of Derbyshire is an anonymous work published 
about the sixth century and known as the ‘“ Chorography of 
Ravennas.” In this five important Roman stations in this 
country are enumerated—two between Chester and Leicester 
and three between Lincoln and Manchester. The two former 
are Lutudarum and Derventio, and the three latter Navio, 
Aquee and Zerdotalia. Derventio, there is no reason to 
doubt, was Little Chester, near Derby, and most authorities 
identify Lutudarum with Chesterfield, though Mr. Watkin (who 
has made a careful study of Roman stations and antiquities 
and has contributed the results of his investigations to the 
Derbyshire Archzeoslogical Society’s Journal) argued in favour 
of Wirksworth. Aquz, “the waters,” was manifestly Buxton, 
celebrated from the earliest times forits baths. Zerdotalia or 
Zedrotalia is, in all likelihood, Melandra Castle, near Glossop, 
while discoveries of the last few years have established the 
belief that the last of the five Roman stations mentioned— 
Navio or Anavio—is identical with the Brough of to-day. 
Summarising the evidence which goes to substantiate this 
theory, he said that in 1862 there was found in a garden near 
the Silverlands in Higher Buxton the lower portion of a Roman 


milestone. From that part of the inscription which remained 
it appeared that it indicated a distance of twelve miles 
‘“‘anavione.” The “a” might be the preposition “from,” 


signifying that the distance was twelve miles from Navio, or 
the “from” might be understood and the distance indicated be 
from a place called Anavio. The milestone was found at the 
junction of two Roman roads—that from Buxton to Derventio, 
or Little Chester, and that from Buxton to Brough, the latter 
being known as Batham Gate.. The distance to Brough 
exactly corresponded with that inscribed upon the milestone, 
and there was little doubt that Brough was the place indicated. 
Thus they were carried an important step nearer the solution 
of the difficulty of identification, though the precise name was 
not quite clear. For their next piece of evidence they must 
leave their own country and go to Italy. At Fuligno, in 
Central Italy, there was found a fragmentary inscription which 
refers to an official called “ Censitor Brittonum Anavion. .. .” 
Mr. Haverfield in the current number of the Derbyshire Archzxo- 
logical Society’s Journal remarks that “ Watkin was the first to 
observe that this could be connected with the name on the 
Buxton milestone, but his general interpretation of it was not 
satisfactory. In particular, he read the names as Brittonum a 
Navion [e], which is grammatically impossible. The obvious 
completion is Srittonum Anavionensium * Anavionensian 
Britons.’ The exact meaning of the phrase might be obscure 
if we had not the Buxton milestone. That indicates that the 
Brittones Anavioneses are a clan or section or division of 
Britons who lived at Anavio. In turn, this shows that on the 
milestone we have toread Anavione, not A Navione. Thus the 
second of our problems, the spelling, is solved.” Mr. Haver- 
field goes on to point out that the Ravennas mention a British 
river Anava, and though no light is thrown on the locality, the 
next river named is Dorvantium, the Derwent. Hence the 
deduction that the Anava was a stream somewhere near, and 
that it is in all probability the Noe, the stream which flows by 
the Roman station at Brough and joins the Derwent at 
Mytham Bridge. It has already been mentioned that Brough 
was connected with Buxton by a road known as Batham Gate. 
Another Roman road, known as Doctor’s Gate, connected it 
with Melandra Castle, while Dr. Cox has traced a third to 
Wirksworth, whence it crossed the Derwent between Milford 
and Duffield stations and ultimately joined the Rykneld Street, 
which passed through the county and connected the two 
stations of Little Chester and Chesterfield. 

By permission of Mr. C. S. Leslie, the owner of the land, a 
preliminary excavation of the site of the Brough fort was made 
last year under the auspices of the Derbyshire Archeological 
Society, who were fortunate enough to be able to arrange for 
the work to be carried out under the competent supervision of 
Mr. John Garstang, of the Liverpool University. A full and 
interesting account of the operations appears in the current 
number of the Society’s Journal, and to it we were indebted 
for most of the information on the subject. Mr. Garstang, in 
an introduction, pointed out that a distinction must be drawn 
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between the Roman camp (castra) of Latin literature, and the 
Roman fort (castellum). There were points of similarity in 
each, but the former was often of a temporary character, and 
whether temporary or, permanent was intended for a large 
number of soldiers, while the castellum, or fort, was 2 perma- 
nent structure and intended for the accommodation of only 
a small number of soldiers. The: excavations on the ‘site 
of the fort at Brough had so far been of little more than 
a preliminary character. They were carried out during three 
weeks of August 1903. At the second insertion of the spade 
the masonry was found, and though it had not been disclosed 
for the whole of its length, but merely laid bare here ‘and 
there, sufficient had been done to enable avery good idea to 
be formed of the size and character. of the fortification. By 
the writers of the seventeenth century the enclosure was re- 
garded as a rectangular parallelogram, They were nearly 
correct, but not quite, for each of the corners, instead of 
being rectangular, was rounded to a curve of 32 feet radius. 
The interior measurement of the enclosure was 336 feet long 
and 275 feet broad, the walls averaging about 6 feet in thick- 
ness. There was a gateway in each of the four sides, and 
there was reason to believe that. these were protected by 
towers, and that there was a tower at each corner of the 
enclosure. The building called, for convenience sake, the 
prztorium was not in the centre, but in the upper part of the 
enclosure, and was larger in proportion to the size of the fort 
than usual. It was 85 feet long and 69 feet wide, and there 
were found indications which suggested that the main entrance 
was on the north-west side and that the north-east side was 
divided into apartments. On the south-west side the regularity 
of form was broken, for the walls were not in alignment, 
terminating on opposite sides of a deep enclosure or under- 
ground chamber which had given rise to some controversy. 
This underground chamber was really the only part of ‘the 
fort which had been completely excavated. It was found to 
be 8 feet deep and 8 feet long. It was 7 feet wide at one side, 
narrowing to 5 feet at the other. The contents of the pit or 
chamber proved to be of a very miscellaneous character. 
First there were stones which had evidently formed the top 
courses of the surrounding walls, then a number of animal 
bones, chiefly of deer, sheep and oxen, a few fourth-century 
coins, two Roman altars, a broken column, a large stone 
vessel, pieces cf pottery and fragments of a tablet believed to 
date from the second century, and at the bottom some broken 
slabs of concrete. Mr. Garstang suggested that there might 
have been three stages in the history of the pit. First, that it 
was merely a four-walled pit with concrete floor, though to 
what use it was applied must be regarded as uncertain; that 
subsequently the stone steps were added, the floor was broken 
and the centre deepened, and that it was used asa water-well, 
and that finally it became merely a receptacle for refuse. The 
tablet referred to was no doubt erected in commemoration of 
some important event—possibly, as Mr. Garstang suggests, 


the erection of the fort itself. As years passed on 
and reconstructions took place the tablet got broken. 
Part of it was built into the well. when the staircase 


was made. Another part had been used as a paving stone, 
with the result that passing feet had almost obliterated the 
inscription, and it was eventually throwh with other refuse into 
the pit, where two smaller pieces were also found. In all pro- 
bability this tablet was an oblong panel with a plain-moulded 
border, and the inscription occupied six lines. Mr. Garstang 
and Mr. Haverfield had been able, by piecing the fragments 
together, to arrive at what is no doubt a fairly correct-rendering 
of the inscription, all the material part of the lettering being 
decipherable. It shows that the tablet was erected in honour 
of the Emperor Antoninus Pius by the First Cohort of Aqui- 
tanians under Julius Verus, governor of Britain, and under the 
direct orders of Capitonius Fuscus, prefect of the Cohort. The 
inscription enabled some approximate dates to be arrived at. 
The Emperor Antoninus Pius reigned from a.D. 131 to 161, and 
if the inscription had relation to the erection of the fort it must 
have been built between those years. Singularly enough, only a 
few days before the fragments at Brough were found a tablet was 
brought to light in the river Tyne at Newcastle on which were 
the names both of Antoninus Pius and Julius Verus. Before 
these two discoveries it was not known that Julius Verus had 
ever been the governor of Britain, although it was known that 
he governed Syria about A.D. 163-5, and that it was not unusual 
for the same man to govern Britain and Syria in turn. Taking 
all the facts into account, Mr. Haverfield arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the fort of Brough “ was built or repaired, or at least 
occupied in some emphatic fashion about a.p, 158,” and that it 
was rebuilt later. Another part of the inscription possesses a 
special local interest. He had mentioned that it recorded the 
fact of the tablet at Brough having been erected by the First 
Cohort of Aquitanians. Most of them had seen the Roman 
altar found near Bakewell, and now deposited within the inner 
porch of Haddon Hall. The lettering on this showed that it 
was dedicated to the good Mars by Quintus Sittius Czecilianus 
prefect of the First Cohort of the Aquitanians, so that the 


association of this body of soldiers with that district was. 
established beyond question, and also that they at one time 
formed the garrison at Brough, if not actually the first garrison 
placed in the fort after its erection. 

_Lack of funds had prevented a more complete and exhaus- 
tive examination of the site. It was to be hoped that this 


difficulty would be overcome, for the discoveries already made — 


were of such an important and interesting character that it was. 
not too much to hope that further excavations would throw a 
flood of light on a somewhat obscure period of British history, 
He might remark, in conclusion, as showing how history 
repeated itself, that the Government had realised within the 
last two or three years how well adapted this part of Derby- 


shire was for a military camp, and that the Romans discovered — 


the same thing nearly eighteen hundred years ago. 
A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Jacques for his paper. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


ppeee following passed the June examinations of the Royal 

Institute of British Architects :—Intermediate (in order 
of merit): J. M. Smith, T. W. Thorp, H. B. Richards, J. J, 
Beck, J. T. Penfold, B. Watson, V. Constable, P. F. Warren, 
C. H. Perkins, H. Wormald, Q. M. Bluhm, L. Blanc, K. W. 
Matheson, H. A. Fairhead, T. H. Rhodes, C. C. Makins,. 


> 


Hepburn, B. W. Oliver, W. H. Riley, C. P. Wade, G. Morland, 


J. Hobson, H. M. Spence, R. C. Foster, D. W. Clark, H. G, 
Holt, T. C. Marwick, R. G. Spiller, J. B. Surman, J. M. James, 
S. P. Smith, G. M. Stone, A. A. Carder, E. E. Hodder, T. M. 
Bricknell, H. A. Dalrymple, H. E, Adams, W. Baird, J. B. 
Cubey, H. B. Downes, R. J. Tall, G. B. Bridgman, G. M. 
Dunn, C. M. Drewitt, W. H. Johnson, M. Thompson, F. Osler,. 
M. E. Stahl, H. L. Bown, C. B. Smith, W. A. Mackay, G. W. 
Jarrett, A. H. Kirk, W. Sutcliffe, B. C. Hill, E. B. Crossley, 
D. M. Addis, W. J. Brough, W. W. J. Calthrop, H. Carnelley,. 
W. T. Clarke, J. O. Cook, B. R. Gribbon, R. F. Gutteridge, 
A. H. Hasnip, C. J. Hazard, S. T. Hennell, H. D. Hird, E, A. 
Jackson, N. Jones, J. N. Keasley, F. W. Langman, T. S. Lello, 
P. Minor, A. Pursgrove, W. C. B. Sinclair, B. C. Westwick. 
Final (in alphabetical order): E.’G. Allen, R. J. Allison, W. H. 
Bagot, W. ;. Ball, E. Bates, C. Batley, W. E. A. Brown, A. N- 
Campbell, C. M. Childs, B. J. Chilwell, C. B. Cleveland, J. C. 
Cook, N. Culley, S. C. Curtis, W. T. Curtis, W. J. Davies, 
A. H. Gloyne, H. P. Gordon, P. W. Hawkins, B. B. Hooper, 


V. Hooper, P. C. Pilling, K. D. S. Robinson, G. A. Ross, T. To: 


Sawday, A. Scott, N. O. Searle, R. E. Stewardson, F. E. 
Stratton, P. J. Westwood, G. H. Widdows, F. Wilson. 


BUILDING SITES IN ALDWYCH. 
HE failure to obtain adequate bids for the building sites im 


Aldwych and the Strand belonging to the London 


County Council has already produced a reform. The improve- 
ments committee submitted a report at the meeting on Tuesday, 
in which leases of ninety-nine years were recommended. The 
following reasons for the change were given :—“ It appears to- 
us that a large portion of ‘the Council’s ‘surplus land is ofa 
different character from that usually offered to the public, 
since in general only single properties, or small blocks of pro- 
perty, are offered for letting, whereas the more important of 
the Council’s improvements often involve demolitions extend 

ing over a large area and the creation of an entirely 
new class of property. In these circumstances we do not 
think that the Council should be influenced by the fact 
that leases granted by certain public authorities and by 
private individuals in respect of property in the centraP 
parts of London are usually for terms of eighty years, especially 
as we learn that some public authorities, such as the Commis- 
sioners of His Majesty’s Works, &c., grant leases for terms as 
long as ninety-nine years. We are informed that it is not 
usual for trustees to advance money on. the security of leases 
having an unexpired term of less than sixty years, and that the 
longer period a lease has to run beyond this term the more readily 
can a prospective tenant arrange for dealing with the property. 
At the recent auction it was stated that a term of ninety-nine 
years would enable tenants to deal with property much more 


readily, and this view met with general approval among the © 


persons present ; one stated that he was prepared to make an 
offer for the plots in Aldwych and the Strand if the land were 
offered for the longer period.” The committee, in conclusion, 
expressed the opinion that the term for which leases were 
granted of the Council’s surplus property should be ninety-nine 
years, and as Standing Order No. 255 authorises them to fix 
the term at noi less than eighty years-and: not more than 
ninety-nine years they proposed, if the finance committee 
concurred, to fix the term in future at ninety-nine years. The 
report was adcnted, ARES 
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King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. 


T was in the regin of Henry VIII. that the chapel of 
King’s College, Cambridge, was finished ; a work aione 
sufficient to ennoble any age. The name of the original 
architect is preserved by Hearne, who, tn his preface to the 
“¢ History of Glastonbury,” says, “ All that see King’s College 
Chapel in Cambridge are struck with admiration, and most 
are mighty desirous of knowing the architect’s name. Yet 
few can tell it. It appears, however, from their books at 
King’s College that one Mr. Cloos, father of Nicholas Cloos, 
one of the first Fellows of that college, and afterwards Bishop 
of Lichfield, was the architect of that chapel (though Godwin 
says the bishop himself was master of the king’s works here) 
as far as King Henry VI.’s share reacheth, and contriver and 
designer of the whole, afterwards finished by Henry VII, and 
beautified by Henry VIII.” In a MS. account of all the 
members of King’s College, Bishop Nicholas Close is men- 
tioned as a person in whose capacity King Henry VI. (who 
had appointed him Fellow in 1443) had such confidence that 
he made him overseer and manager of all his intended 
buildings and designs for that college. In the same MS. John 
Canterbury, a native of Tewksbury and Fellow of the college 
in 1451, is said to have been clerk of the works there. Several 
indentures are extant relative to the execution of that fabric. 
“One in the fourth year of this king, between the ‘provost, 
Robert Hacomblein, and Thomas Lake, surveyor of the works, 
on one part, and John Wastell, master mason, on the other 
part, by which he agrees to build or set up a good sufficient 
vault for the great church there, according to a plat signed by 
the lords executors of King Henry VII, they covenanting to 
pay him 1,200/,, that is to say 100/, for every severey (or 
partition) of the church, there being twelve severeys. Another, 
-dated August 4, in the fifth of the same king, between the 
same parties, for the vaulting of two porches of the King’s 
College Chapel, and also seven chapels, and nine other chapels 
‘behind the choir, according to a plat made and to be finished, 
the vaults and battlements before the feast of St. John 
Baptist next ensuing, 25/7, to be paid for each of the said 
porches ; 20/. for each of the seven chapels; 12/. for each of 
the nine chapels, and for stone and workmanship of the 
battlements of all the said chapels and porches, divided into 
‘twenty severeys, each severey 1007, Another between the same 
persons, for making and setting up the finyals of the buttresses 
of the church, and one tower at one of the corners of the said 
church, and for finishing and performing of the said tower 
with finyals, ryfaats, gablets, battlement, orbyss, and cross- 
quarters, and everything belonging to them. For every 
buttress to be paid 6/. 13s. 4d., and for all the said buttresses 
140/., and for the tower 100/. The next two deeds are no less 
-curious, as they have preserved the names of the artists who 
painted the magnificent windows in the same chapel. In- 
-denture of May 3, in the eighteenth of Henry VIII., between 
the aforesaid provost: and Thomas Larke, Archdeacon of 
Norwich, and Francis Williamson of Southwark, glazier, and 
Simon Symonds of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, glazier, the 
two latter agreeing curiously and sufficiently to glaize four 
windows of the upper storey of the church of King’s College, 
Cambridge, of orient colours and imagery of the story of the 
Old Law and of the New Law, after the manner and goodness 
in every point of the king’s new chapel at Westminster, also 
according to the manner done by Bernard Flower, glazier, 
deceased ; also according to such patrons, otherwise called 
vidimus, to be set up within two years next ensuing, to be 
paid after the rate of sixteen pence per foot for the glass. The 
last is between the same provost and Thomas Larke on one 
part, and Galyon Hoone of the parish of St. Mary Magdalen, 
glazier, Richard Bownde of St. Clement’s-Danes, glazier, 
Thomas Reve, of St. Sepulchre’s, glazier, and James Nicholson 
of Southwark, glazier, on the other part, the latter agreeing to 
set up eighteen windows of the upper storey of King’s College 
Chapel, like those of the king’s new chapel at Westminster, as 
Barnard Flower, glazier (late deceased), by indenture stood to 
do, six of the said windows to be set up within twelve months ; 
the bands of lead to be at the rate of twopence per foot. 


The Steelyard, Thames Street. 

The Steelyard was a place for merchants of Germany, who 
used to bring to London wheat, rye and other grain ; cables, 
ropes, masts, steel and other profitable merchandise. Henry III., 
at the request of his brother, Earl of Cornwall and King of 
Almaine, gave them great privileges, they then having a house 
in the City called Guilda Aula Teutonicorum. Edward I. con- 
firmed their charter ; and in the same reign there was a great 
quarrel between the Mayor of London and those merchants of 
the Haunce, or Hanse, about the reparation of Bishopsgate, 
which was imposed on them in consideration of their privileges, 
and which they suffered to run toruin. Being condemned to 
the repairs, they were in recompense indulged with granaries, 
and-an alderman of their own; but in time were complained | 
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of for importing. too great quantities of foreign grain. They 
were restricted, yet still increased in wealth, and had a noble 
hall in Thames Street with three arched gates; and in the 
reign of Edward III. they hired another house of Richard 
Lions, a famous lapidary, one of the sheriffs, who was beheaded 
by the Kentish rebels in the reign of Richard II., and another 
for which they paid 7o0/. per annum. But still continuing to 
engross the trade, they were suppressed in the reign of 
Edward VI., who seized the liberties of the Steelyard into his 
own hands. Holbein painted two large pictures in distemper, 
in the hall of the Easterling merchants in the Steelyard. These 
pictures exhibited the triumphs of riches and poverty. The 
former was represented by Plutus riding in a golden car; 
before him sat Fortune scattering money, the chariot being 
loaded with coin and drawn by four white horses, but blind, 
and led by women, whose names were written beneath. Round 
the car were crowds with extended hands catching at the 
favours of the god. Fame and Fortune attended him, and the 
procession was closed by Crcesus and Midas and other 
avaricious persons of note. Poverty was an old woman, sitting 
in a vehicle as shattered as the other was superb ; her garments 
squalid, and every emblem of wretchedness around her. She 
was drawn by asses and oxen, which were guided by Hope, 
and Diligence and other emblematic figures, and attended by 
mechanics and labourers. The richness of the colouring, the 
plumpness of the flesh, the gaudy ornaments in the former, 
and the strong touches and expression in the latter, were 
universally admired. Felibien and De Piles say that they were 
carried into France from Flanders, whither they were supposed 
to be transported after the destruction of the company, 


Literature and Sculpture. 

Proper selection and just combination of forms, acute 
perception, and delicate feeling for elegance of line, are 
necessary in sculpture, in the same manner as appropriate and 
expressive words are necessary in writing, to carry out forcibly 
a noble idea. In this, literature and art resemble each other ; 
but in this lies also one of the chief differences between them. 
In the former, when the idea has arisen, the language to convey 
it comes almost naturally ; if not altogether without effort, at 
least without great study or consideration ; while, in the latter, 
whatever may be the grandeur or beauty of the original thought 
or conception, the artist has to labour hard before he can make 
himself master of the means whereby properly to express it ; he 
has not .only to obtain for himself by practice the power of 
imitating with his hand the impressions which his eye receives 
—in itself a difficult task—but he has, moreover, to make 
himself acquainted with the anatomical construction of the 
human form; that, while he sees, he may at the same time 
understand the almost innumerable changes that take place 
within it ; and he has again to study intently the physiology of 
nature, in order to be able to distinguish and select from her 
such phases as are most characteristic and appropriate for his 
intended work. When the sculptor has gained this knowledge 
and power of imitation, he may be said to have learned 
the language in which he has to speak ; then, if he have but 
genius, he will not fail to give the impress of it to his work ; 
and convert the cold, passionless mass of his material into a 
tangible and ostensible thought ; but if he have it not, however 
great may have been his industry, however deep his knowledge, 
however correct his power of imitation—nay, however just 
within themselves may be his selection of forms—his effort will 
amount only to a cold correct work of talent ; if, when he has 
learned all this, he has no new thought to portray, no idea to 
convey, that will give pleasure higher than the mere gratifica- 
tion of sight—if he have no lesson to teach us, from which we 
can learn to be either better or wiser, he can scarcely hope that 
his works will eventually be ranked among the productions of 
genius, but must be contented to find himself with those who, 
at the best, are but translators or reproducers of ideas already 
established ; multipliers of recognised attitudes ; treaders in 
the footsteps cf predecessors whose impress has been of a 
broader and stronger kind. The difference before alluded to 
between literature and art may serve as an argument to show 
why the former generally precedes the latter in the history of 
nations. Literature being ‘chiefly, if not wholly, a matter of 
inspiration, often springs up among them without any very 
apparent cause, rising to its highest point in ages not the most 
advanced in civilisation, and dying away again from reasons 
equally obscure. Art, however, being more a matter of culti- 
vation, is dependent for its advancement on the encouragement 
it receives ; its rise is consequently slower, and it gains the 
apex of its ambition in times when the public have learnt to 
give it their attention, and impart to it the fostering hand of 
patronage. 


Mr. T. J. Bailey, the architect to the late School Board 
of London, has been appointed architect in the education 
department of the London County Council at th: same salary 
as he had been receiving. : ae 
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-NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


CONCRETE is supposed to be such simple stuff, there is a 
belief with some contractors that labourers without any 
intelligence are competent to prepare it. The fact is not 
recognised that from being a compound material the 
necessary amalgamation of the elements is only obtained 
by skill as well as force. Chemical action may arise in 
the process which, if neglected, will render concrete in- 
efficient. Hence it is that the material when used in con- 
nection with waterworks often becomes dangerous. Water 
when under pressure will make a way for itself through all 
substances, and loosely combined concrete cannot offer 
sufficient resistance. The risks which contractors incur 
when concrete yields was exemplified a few days since in a 
case relating to the Hazeldown reservoir, forming part of the 
Teignmouth Waterworks. The work was found defective 
and the District Council brought an action to re- 
cover 2,300/. from the contractor. The case was referred 
to Mr. E. Po.iock, official referee, and he spent 
four days on the inquiry. On one side it was alleged 
that the specifications were not carried out, and as the 
concrete was inferior the reservoir was not watertight. 
On behalf of Mr. SLocomsg, the contractor, it was main- 
tained that deviations were ordered, and both the surveyor 
and the clerk of works were aware of what was done. The 
referee ruled against the defendant, who by a clause in the 
contract was bound to be responsible during five years 
after the completion of the work.. A verdict was given for 
the plaintiffs for 2,o00/. with costs. A stay of execution 
for fourteen days was granted, to be extended to the 
hearing of an appeal, on the defendant paying into Court 
or giving satisfactory security for 2,000/, the costs to be 
taxed on the understanding that they will be repaid if the 
appeal is successful, 


Tue bridges committee of the London County Council, 
if they succeed with their contemplated history of the 
bridges of London and neighbourhood, would enrich 
libraries with an interesting volume. Something of the kind 
was done for the City by Mr. Wetcn, acting for the Cor- 
poration, but it referred only to bridges within the City 
boundaries. At one time the Corporation used to proceed 
along the Thames as far as Oxford, anda grandiloquent 
description of one of those journeys was written by the 
Lord Mayor’s chaplain, the Rev. Mr. Ditton. Some 
kind of jurisdiction was then claimed as far as the 
university city, but it has long ceased to be exercised. 
Most of the bridges, however, might well be comprised 
within the limits of the Metropolis and Oxford. It must 
be allowed that in the structures which span the Thames 
there is great variety, and if of late years railway engineers 
have considered only the cheapest means of extending a 
road or a railway from one bank to another, the contrast 
between such structures and those in which architecture 
was recognised would impart a lesson which would be 
useful to future authorities. There is said to be much 
documentary information on the subject which has yet to 
be made generally known, and it is possible some items 
might throw a light on public events. _ 


—_____., 


ETONIANS have won distinction in so many callings, it 
was right that architects who belonged to the school should 
have the opportunity of competing for the hall which is to 
be the memorial of old Etonians who died while taking 
part in the South African war. Sixteen sets of designs 
were obtained. Mr. Norman SHAw, R.A., consented to 
act as assessor, and he has testified to the general excellence 
of the designs. Three premiums of roo/, 757. and 2c/, 
were offered. The awards are as follows aL) cM. slice 
Hatt, 24. St. James’s Street; (2) Mr. Francis Mount 
(Messrs. Epen & Mount), 3 Staple Inn, Holborn ; (3) 
Mr. AMBROSE PoyntTER, 8 Southampton Street, Blooms- 
bury Square. The committee of taste announce they are 
not yet in a position to make any further statement in the 
matter, except. that. they retain entire liberty of action as 
regards the whole question. 
at the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries until 


August 6, 
and can be seen on presentation of address card. 


The drawings will be on view-|, 


A FOREIGNER would say it was a strange comment on 
English prosperity to find publishers bringing out Mr. A.C, 
FREEMAN’S “The Planning of Poor-Law Buildings and. 
Mortuaries” (London: St. Bride’s Press, Ltd). At the 
end of 19or another book of the kind, “ Hints and Sug- 
gestions as to the Planning of Poor-Law Buildings,” by the. 
late PERCEVAL GorDon Situ, was issued. In England 
defects are not concealed, and pauperism is now a problem 
not only to guardians but to magistrates. Ratepayers find 
it is a burden which it is difficult to sustain. Anyone who 
has had to contest a question of valuation must be aware 
that many appellants who pay poor rate appear to be in 


b 


. 


less comfortabie circumstance; than the inmates of the. 


workhouse. On one side we find philanthropists complain- 
ing of the harsh treatment of the poor, while others con- 
demn the luxuries enjoyed by paupers. There are officiab 
regulations which must be observed, and by which some 
of the miseries endured at a former period are prevented. 
But poor-law buildings afford more opportunities for 
planning than for pleasing facades. 


Mr. FREEMAN seems. — 


to have closely studied the requirements of workhouses. 


and the buildings attached to them, as well as the cottage 
homes for children, which may. exercise an. important 
influence not only on the present but on future generations. 
He has been enabled to obtain plans from. experts such as- 


Messrs. ‘SAxon SNELL & ‘Sons, ‘Messrs.’ NEwMAN’ & ° 


NEwMAN, Messrs. ‘THomas Dinwippy & Sons, and ‘he 
has combined with them a great: many drawings of details 
of his own. 
which all architects care to meddle. 
the existing buildings are obsolete, and others of.a different 
class are called for. 
engaged in the work than at the present time, and the 


“ Hints” can be recommended as forming a suitable guide 4 


to novices. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. | 
CATHEDRAL SERIES._CHESTER: THE ima eee 


GREYSTOCK, WIMBLEDON, 


112 JERMYN STREET, W. 


CLOCKHOUSE FARM, WOODMANSTERNE, SURREY. 

HIS is a new house on the foundations of the old 
ff farmhouse. It is built of red bricks and red 
hanging tiles and red tiles on the roof. Messrs. R. JoNnEs 
& Son, of Sutton, were the contractors. Mr. H. D. 
SEARLES-Woop, F.R.I.B.A., of 157 Wool Exchange, Cole- 
man Street, E.C., was the architect. 


8T. PETER’S CHURCH, LOWER EDMONTON, N. 

HIS church was commenced some seven years ago, 
Ale the whole of the nave and aisles, excepting the eastern- 
most bays, being built, and without porches and baptistery, 
with temporary east and west ends. The Bishop of 
Lonpon’s Fund gave a large grant to this portion of the: 
church, and a year or two ago the: Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners bestowed a sum of 5,000/. towards the completion: 
of the church, which enabled the entire fabric to be com- 
pleted at a total cost of about 7,152/, The church is a 
lofty one, depending upon its proportion for effect; and has 
no chancel arch, the apsidal chancel being the same height 
as the nave, and has a total accommodation for 800 adults. 
The church is faced externally with stock bricks and: red 
bands, quoins and arches to windows, and stone dressings, 
the interior being faced with red brick’ and Bath stone 
dressings. The contractors for the church were Messrs. 
Gopparp & Sons, of Dorking, Surrey, and the whole was 
carried out from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Messrs. Newman & Newman, FF.R.I.B.A., 31 Tooley 
Street, London Bridge, S.E. ' 


‘HOLY ROOD AND CHANCEL SCREEN, 8ST. MARY, HCUGHTON, 
. : - HUNTS, Es re 


Workhouses are not a class of work with — 
But a great many of | 


More architects are likely to be . 
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THE HISTORY OF RINGWOOD.* 

I DO not propose in this short paper to discuss those parts 

* of the history of Ringwood generally, or of its church, 
which are well known, but mainly to direct your attention to a 
few early historical circumstances concerning it which are not, 
so far as I know, to be found in the county histories, but which 
have within recent years been brought to our notice by modern 
research in connection with our National Records, the French 
National Records concerning the Norman abbeys in Paris and 
the Papal Records in Rome. It is nearly nine centuries and a 
half ago since a grant of land at Ringwood was made to the 
Anglo-Saxon abbey of Abingdon. More than eight centuries 
have rolled by since the consecutive history of this ancient 
manor and old town began. It was a Crown manor, and was 
frequently assigned for their lives to queens consort as part of 
their dower, or granted for other purposes. Wecan look now 
for more information than was available a few years ago con- 
cerning it and its noted church, owing to research at home, 
in the National Library of France and the Papal Records 
Office, arising from the connection of this neighbourhood with 
one of the great Norman abbeys, and from historical records 
in Rome having been rendered available through the permis- 
sion of the late Pope. 

Ringwood’s history dawns in Saxon time, and it was 
certainly a place of importance in the Anglo-Danish period. 
One of the most interesting of all the archzological associa- 
tions of this town is its Danish or Scandinavian connection. 
During the later Saxon period a Scandinavian settlement of 
some kind was made here, if it were not of earlierdate. At 
our recent meeting at Breamore I mentioned that there was 
evidence of Norse or Danish settlements along the south-west 
border of the county. Amongst other evidence we find that a 
descendant of one of Cnut’s huscarles or household troops was in 
possession of land at Avon, near here, in the thirteenth century. 
Here in Ringwood we find that at the time of the Domesday 
Survey the rents and other dues were actually computed in 
Danish money, not in old English pounds, shillings and pence, 
but in ores and pence, the ore being Scandinavian. Domes- 
day Book tells us that Earl Tosti held the manor of Ringwood, 
and that when the sheriff of the county took it over forthe 
king 18 hides out of the 28 at which the manor was assessed 
were situated in the Isle of Wight. Earl Tosti was a son of 
Earl Godwin, his mother sister to the Danish Earl UIf, who 
was brother-in-law of Cnut He had large estates in the 
island, as Domesday Book tells us. The manor of Ringwood 
paid at the time of the survey 12/. 10s. in Danish computation, 
reckoning 20 silver pennies to the ore. The old Scandinavian 
monetary system comprised the mark, the ore and the ortug, 
the ore being the same as the Roman ounce, or 576 wheat 
grains.- Here, as in other parts of England where Danes 
settled, and silver pence were the actual coins in circulation, a 
system of reckoning had to be permitted, no doubt to suit the 
necessities or circumstances of the place, viz. 20 pence to the 
ore, and this affords us an interesting sidelight on Ringwood 
and its inhabitants at that time. 

An early reference to the town occurs about the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, when the reeves and good men of 
Ringwood are incidentally mentioned in the Patent Rolls of 
1217, in connection with an entry concerning the manor :— 
““Eodem modo mandatum est prepositis e probis hominibus de 
Ringwode manerio S. comitis Wintonie, quod sint intendentes 
et respondentes Willelmo filio comitis W. Marescalli, cui 
dominus rex concessit omnes terras predicti comitis Wintonie. 
Teste apud Wintoniam xxviii. die Marcii anno regni nostri 
primo.” The office of reeve, called in the Latin prepositus, 
was one of Anglo-Saxon origin, as bailiff was of Norman 
origin. In the Bibliothé¢que Nationale at Paris, among the 
original documents relating to the abbey of St. Sauveur le 
Vicomte, is a charter of Walter, son of Herbert, giving to 
St. Mary’s Church at Ellingham 2 acres of land, and to give it 
perpetual validity he pledged his faith with his own hand on 
St. Mary’s altar before the parishioners. Among the witnesses 
to this gift were Roger, parson of Ringwood, and Hugo, parson 
of Ford. The charter has no date, but is probably about the 
end of the twelfth century. This name of Roger the parson is, 
I believe, the earliest record by name of any parson or vicar of 
Ringwood. Vicarages were established by the Lateran 
Council under Innocent III., in 1215. Some of the rectors 
here were certainly laymen, and one of the very earliest known 
was Galfrid de Cauz, who is described as king’s clerk. In 
1219 the Patent Rolls show that the king made a presentation 
of the church here also to his nephew, who was likewise named 
Galfrid de Cauz. A letter was written by the king to the 
Bishop of Winchester, asking for him to be admitted and 
instituted. . 

Ringwood manor was held by many royal and notable 
personages, whose names will always have a place in our 


* A paper by Mr. T. W. Shore, F.G.S., read at a visit. of the 
Hampshire Field Club and Archzological Society, and published in 
the Hampshire Advertiser. 
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national history. The Close Rolls of 1228, for example, con- 
tain a record of a mandate of the king to the sheriff of the 
county of Southampton to deliver the manor to Richard 
Marshall, Earl of Pembroke. It is probably. his effigy, or that 
of his father, that may be seen in the Temple Church. Much 
of the land that was held in England by Norman knights or 
nobles of others reverted to the Crown after the loss of the 
French possessions. Such land in the records is after de- 
scribed as land of the Normans. They lost it if they omitted 
to live in England. It appears also that some land, as in the 
case of the manor of Ringwood, was described as “ land of the 
Bretons.” There is a record in the thirteenth century of a 
“Gift to John, son of Geoffrey, and his heirs of. the manor of 
Rinewud, which is of the.lands of the Bretons, to hold. by 
service due therefrom until the king restore it to the right 
heirs of his free will, or by a peace.”—(Charter. Rolls, 
24 Henry III, Westminster, August 8, 1240). . This comes to 
us as a sidelight of the time when the son of King John was 
still looking regretfully on the great possessions his father had 
lost in northern France. The earliest thirteenth-century 
owner of Ringwood was probably a lord of Brittany. There 
is a somewhat curious entry in the Charter Rolls of 1223. It 
is a mandate from the king to the knights, free tenants and 
others of the manor Ringwood, ordering them to render their 
services, &c, to Waleran Teutonicus, as they had done to 
Terricus Teutonicus. A Teutonicus was a knight of the Teu- 
tonic Order, a similar organisation to those of St. John, z.e. the 
Hospitallers. They are described in books of reference 
(copied one from the other from time immemorial) as exclu- 
sively belonging to Germany. Yet here we find a notice of 
one apparently of that order connected with Ringwood. 
Certainly in 1221 a mandate was issued granting the king’s 
letters of protection to the men of Terricus Teutonicus until 
their return from their wanderings in the land of Jerosolimitana, 
as shown in a charter dated at the Tower of London, 
September 17, in the fifth year of Henry III. Their military 
functions appear to have included the care of sick and wounded 
in the wars in Palestine. How it came about we do not know, 
but there is an authentic record of the gift of Ringwood: manor 
by King John to the Teutonic knight Terricus. . The Charter 
Rolls 21 Henry III. tell us that on April 23, 1237, the king 
granted to Master Simon de Steyland for life the manor of 
Ringewode to hold by rendering 1o/. yearly at the Exchequer 
until the king provide him with 39/. in land in escheats. Later 
on, in 1239, the king, by a charter dated from Windsor on 
July 6 of that year, gave the manor of Ringwode to the said 
Simon de Steyland, described as king’s. clerk, he to render 
yearly a sparrow hawk, and not to be disseised until the king 
has made him an exchange. 

Among the thirteenth-century records. of rectors of Ring- 
wood are :—(1) Presentation of Robert. Burnell to the church 
of Ringwode, dated at Windsor, August 25, 1274 (Patent Rolls) ; 
(2) Presentation of Fulk de Lendeen to the church of Ryng- 
wode, in the diocese of Winchester, void by the resignation of 
R. Burnell, the Chancellor.—(Patent Rolls, dated at Clarendon, 
January 17, 1275). On January 22 and 23, in this year, 1275, 
King Edward I. himself was at Ringwood.. Among the 
fourteenth-century rectors was William de Langele, king’s. 
clerk, as shown by the Patent Rolls of 1334. It is clear 
from various entries in the National Records that the manor 
of Ringwood was sometimes given in pledge or security for 
money advanced to the Crown or as payment for services 
rendered. Thus the Close Rolls contain an order to Walter 
de Kancia, keeper of the manor, dated November 23, 1273, 
to deliver it to the Bishop of Winchester until Mid-Lent next, 
unless the king shall otherwise order. On April 17 following 
there is the record of a similar order granting the manor to 
the same bishop until the quirzaine of Midsummer next. 
ensuing. In 1289 the manor passed to the queen as part of 
her private estate. This record is—“ Grant to Eleanor, the 
king’s consort, during the present voidance of the Bishopric 
of Winchester, and during pleasure, of the custody of the 
manor of Ringwood, in the King’s hands by reason of the 
voidance of that see.’—(Patent Roll, Clarendon, February 15, 
1280) This was apparently on February 15, 1280-81, for the 
same Rolls tell us of a grant to John le Bouiller of manors in 
Hants and Dorset, the said John having surrendered and 
quit claimed to the king the manor of Ringwood for 6o/.. 
yearly of land, the deficiency of the amount granted by the pre- 
sent charter to be made up to the said John elsewhere out of 
the king’s lands. Dated at Westminster, December 2, 1280, 
Ze in the December preceding the grant to the queen (oid 
style). It was this Queen Eleanor, of crusading fame, wife of 
Edward I., to whom the crosses were set up in memory of the 
places where her body rested on its way from Lincoln to. 
London., She died in,1299, and had apparently been desirous 
of providing for a nephew by. ecclesiastical preferment. She 
had made a request for this purpose to the Pope Honorius,. 
who granted him a dispensation, which was confirmed by two 
succeeding popes, and these papal dispensations have some 
reference to Ringwood, They are as follows, and are curious 
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from the view of early ecclesiastical pluralities :—“ Dispensa- 
tiomat the request of Queen Eleanor to her nephew called 
James de Yspania, already dispensed by Honorius IV., so as 
to hold the churches Ronbiri and. Ringwode, in the dioceses of 
Durham and Winchester, which dispensation has been lost, to 
retain the same, together with;the deanery of Pontefract Castle, 
and canonries and prebends -of London, Salisbury, Lichfield, 
Wells, Lincoln, Dublin and Chester, in the diocese of Durham, 
granting them anew to him.”—a.D. 1300, 6 Boniface VIII. 
(Cal. of Entries in the Papal Registers relating to Great 
Britain and Ireland, vol. i. 589). 
The same records contain another later entry concerning 
the same-rector of Ringwood, a papal grant to him as fol- 
lows :—“To James Yspania, Canon of London, nephew of 
Queen Eleanor. He, not being ordained, and _ illegitimate, 
obtained the church of Causton in the diocese of Norwich, and 
on resigning it that of Corundale, in the diocese of Winchester, 
and on resigning it those of Ronbiry, Ringwode and West 
Crugge, in the dioceses of Durham, Winchester and Norwich, 
and on resigning Westbury that of Althorpe in the diocese of 
Lincoln, and canonries and prebends of Wells, London, Dublin, 
Lichfield, Exeter and Castleknock, Dublin; and finally at the 
king’s and queen’s. request obtained a dispensation from 
Honorius IV., in which no mention was made of the above 
benefices ; after which he accepted the deanery of Pontefract 
Castle and St. Leonard’s Hospital, York, also canonries and 
prebends in Salisbury, York and Lincoln, resigning the church 
of Althorpe, the said hospital, and the canonries and prebends 
of York and Exeter, and obtaining a dispensation from 
Boniface VIII. to hold Rothbury and Ringwode, the deanery 
and other canonries and prebends, not being ordained priest, 
nor being resident, whereupon he was summoned by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as visitor, and on pleading papal dispen- 
sations was ordered to produce them, on which he came to Rome 
and obtained a prorogation of the process from Benedict XI., who 
confirmed his privileges and quashed the proceedings against 
him ; whereupon he petitioned.the present Pope to grant the 
necessary dispensation and remission, which is now done.” 
4 Non. June, Bordeaux, 1306, I, Clement V.—(Cal. Papal 
Registers, ii. p. 11-12.) -At»this time Queen Eleanor had been 
dead some years, and Queen: Margaret, to whom Ringwood 
had been given as queen consort, reigned in her stead. 
‘Queen Eleanor’s influence, however, survived, and it is-clear 
that the provision for her nephew, James de Yspania, made 
through her influence, by the three successive popes, including 
the rectory of Ringwood, was a liberal:one. Time passed on, 


and in 1322-3 James de Yspania was still rector of Ringwood. | 


Queen Eleanor, his aunt; and her: successor, Queen Margaret, 
had passed away, and Queen Isabella held the manor. Theré 
had also been two new Bishops of Winchester, and the holder 
of the See in 1322-3 was Bishop de Asserio. He must have 
heard of James, the nephew of Queen Eleanor, for his register 
tells us of ‘“‘ Master James de Yspania, rector of Ringwood, 
who had been cited to exhibit his letters of institution and of 
orders. The letters testimonial not being at hand, he proved 
by a competent number of witnesses that he was 
instituted to the said church by Bishop John de Pontissera 
on the presentation of the king, and that he was duly: in- 
ducted.” James evidently remained master of the situation. 

Ringwood passed through a troublous ‘time during the next 
few years, the later years of Edward II., in which even the 
mills and weirs of the town became neglected and out of 
repair. The Close Rolls of August 1325 show that an order 
was issued to the keeper of the manor to cause them to be 
repaired, and to Hugh le Despenser, Earl of Winchester, 
justice of the forest, to cause twenty oaks fit for timber for the 
mills and sixty beech trees fit for the weirs to be supplied from 
the New Forest for these repairs. Queen Isabella neglecting 
the manor, Edward, the king, rapidly estranging his subjects’ 
allegiance, and Despenser, the unpopular favourite, ordered to 
supply the timber—in a few years they had all passed away by 
violent deaths or after close imprisonment! Later on we find 
another papal record relating to Ringwood Church. To John 
de Edyndon, archdeacon of Surrey. Confirmation of the arch- 
deaconry given him by his uncle, the bishop, he being also 
canon of Salisbury and Lincoln, and holding the church of 
Ryngwode and the hospital of St. Cross by Winchester.— 
2 Ides February 1352, Avignon 10 Clement VI. (Cal. Entries 
in the Papal Registers. Papal Letters, vol. iii, 460). The 
first entry in the Patent Rolls relating to the reign of Henry IV. 
is dated September 30, 1399. About five weeks later there is 
one concerning Ringwood, dated November 6, 1399. The 
Dowager Countess of Salisbury had been deprived of the castle 
and manor of Hawardyn and the stewardship of Chester, which 
she and her husband held jointly for life. She petitioned the 
new king to make her compensation for the loss, and on this 
day Henry IV. ordered that the manors of Christchurch, 
Twynham, Ringwode, Swaynston and Brixton in this county 
should be delivered to her “until she shall be satisfied of the 


issues of the above-mentioned premises from the time of her 
expulsion.” 
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One of the most noted of all the rectors or vicars of Ring- ~ 


wood was Master John Prophete, Dean of Hereford. The 
Patent Rolls contain the entry dated April 4, 1401, at Leeds 
Castle, of special interest to Ringwood, tor it tells us when his 
connection with it began. It is that of the presentation of 
John Prophete, king’s clerk, to the. parish church of Ring- 
wode. It is his fine memorial brass which remains in the 
church, and this is among the best of its kind still existing in 
the kingdom. “Master John Prophete,” as he is sometimes 
called in the records, must have been a man of great ability, 
and was no doubt designated master from his university 
degree. His biography as far as I know has not been written, 
and there is nothing about him in the “ Dictionary of National 
Biography.” The writers of that work made no research con- 
cerning him. The Patent Rolls, however, tell us that a John 
Prophet or Profyt of Hereford was appointed on a commission 
in 1377 in connection with that city, and Master John Prophet 
is mentioned as having been Canon of Hereford in 1372. In 
1381 we find John Prophet chaplain, probably the same, was 
presented to the church of Shipton Moigne, in the diocese of 
Worcester, then in the king’s gift, and in the same year he 
was presented also by the king to the church of Addesham, in 
the diocese of Canterbury. Thereupon arose a dispute, for a 
clergyman named William Menuse, under colour of a papal 
provision, intruded into the church of Addesham, upon which 
the king issued a commission for his arrest, as he 
had presented John Prophete, during a voidance in the 
See of Canterbury. In the Patent Rolls of 1384 we find 
an entry dated December 8, at Sheen, granting to John 
Prophete, chaplain, the prebend of Morton Major in Hereford 
Cathedral. In 1386 we find the king’s clerk, John Prophete, 
was presented to the church of Worthin, in the diocese of Here- 
ford, at that time in the king’s gift. We find him mentioned 
in the Patent Rolls as king’s clerk, and as being presented to 
other benefices during the later years of the reign of 
Richard II. Hehelda prebend in Chichester Cathedral as 
well as in that of Hereford, and a prebend in the collegiate 
church of Ledbury. He must have. been an official of much 
distinction and ability, and it is clear from his continuance in 
office under Henry IV. that he sided with the popular party. 
We find hini mentioned in the Rolls as Dean of Hereford in 
November 1399. There is an entry concerning him on De- 
cember 17, 1430, in which he is styled king’s clerk, and which 
records the inspeximus and confirmation to him of letters 
patent, dated November 7,19 Richard II., by which he was 
granted an allowance of cloth. Those of us who have ever 
visited Ledbury cannot fail to remember the singular beauty of 
the old collegiate church there. We find that Master John 
Prophete was one of its benefactors, and was commemorated 
by the collegiate body there, whose church is one of England’s 
archeological treasures. From the frequent references to him 
in the National Records, and the commissions on which he 
served in addition to his ordinary office, it is clear that both 
as an ecclesiastic and as an official he was a very prominent 
man. His public work was evidently known in Rome, for the 
Papal Records contain the following entry of the favour the 
Pope extended to him :—“ To John Prophete, Dean of Hereford. 
Dispensation to him, who holds besides the said deanery, which 
is an elective major dignity, canonries and prebends of Lincoln, 
St. Asaph, Aberguyly, Ledebury, Thamworth, and St. Cross, 
Crediton, the free sinecure chapel of St. Tiriotus and the 
parish church of Ryngwode, in the dioceses of St. Davids, 
Hereford, Lichfield, Winchester and Exeter, value together 
300 marks ; to hold for life two benefices with cure, even if one 
of them be an elective dignity with cure, and to exchange them 
as often as seem good to him for two similar or dissimilar 
incompatible benefices.” — (St. Peter’s, Rome, 8 Kal., Oct. 
1402; 13 Boniface IX.) 

As regards the manor, among the fifteenth-century records 
in the Patent Rolls relating to Ringwood is a “ Grant for life 
to Richard Ashe, merchant of the town of Southampton, of an 
annuity of 20/. from the issues of the lordship of Ringwood.”— 
(Patent Rolls, 10 Edw. IV.) Richard Ashe was sheriff 
of Southampton in 1465. Of all the unfortunate royal 
dukes of the fifteenth century, George, Duke of Clarence, 
the brother of Edward IV., met with perhaps the most tragic 
fate. He was executed in the Tower, whether in a butt of 
malmsey or otherwise is uncertain. He was lord of Ringwood, 
and there is also a record which connects the manor with his 
death, viz. a grant to the king’s servant, William Berkeley, 
one of the esquires of the body, of the offices of steward of 
Ringwode, co. Southampton, steward of Christchurch, &c., 
with all accustomed liberties and profits, &c., during the 
minority of Edward, son of George, late Duke of Clarence, to 
hold of him, his heirs and assigns, &c., with Such fees as Roger 
Tocotes, knight, had—(Patent Rolls, 18 Edward IV.). Two 
years later we find the manor assigned fora time to pay off one 
of the king’s debts, for there is a grant to the king’s kinsman, 
Thomas, Marquis of Dorset, for the sum of 2,000/, paid by him 
to the king, the custody of the lordship or manor of Ringwode, 
co, Southampton, with other manors in various counties, &c. 


‘the king until he shall 


.of a high average. 
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to be held by him during the minority of Edward, son and 


heir of Isabel, late wife of George, Duke of Clarence, and the 
custody and marriage of the latter without disparagement 
and so from heir to heir, without rendering. anything to 
be. fully satisfied of that. sum, 
finding a competent sustenance for the said Edward—(Patent 
Rolls, 20 Edward IV.). This Edward, son of George, Duke of 
Clarence, was grandson of the Earl of Warwick, the king-maker, 
who was killed in the battle of Barnet. From the said Edward 
the manor later on passed to the noble lady who was the last 
of the Plantagenets, the.ruins of whose castellated mansion we 
saw last year at Warblington, Margaret, Countess of Salisbury. 
With this most unfortunate lady of the manor of Ringwood I 
conclude. The fine chapel at Christchurch which she caused 
to be built as her last resting-place we shall see this afternoon. 
To that place her body was never taken. Her dust lies in the 
forlorn burial-place of St. Peter ad Vincula within the Tower of 
London, which Macaulay describes as.the saddest place on 
earth. There, after the murderous scene at her execution, her 
body was buried. This was enacted inthe time of Henry VIII., 
and was one of the tragical events of the Reformation period. 
The manor thereupon reverted to the Crown, and with the 
passing away of the last descendant of the Plantagenet kings, 
Sir Thomas Wriothesley, afterwards Earl of Southampton, 
whose monument is at Titchfield, appears on the scene as 
steward of the Royal manor, and the later history of Ringwood 
begins. 


THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 


HE House of Lords committee on the Chantrey Bequest, 

presided over by the Earl of Crewe, resumed its inquiry 

on the 2Istinst. The following reports are from the Z7Zmes 
and the Morning Post :— 

Sir Martin Conway, until lately Slade Professor of Fine Art 
at Cambridge, stated that the exhibition got together under the 
Chantrey Trust contained some interesting works, but was not 
The instructions to buy works of the highest 
obtainable character could not be carried out owing to the con- 
stitution of the committee and the method of purchase decreed 
by the will. 

You do not approve purchase by a committee?—No, it is 
an impossible system, and the average of the purchases will be 
low. Thatis the secret of the nature of the existing collection. 
I do not so much blame the Academy for what has happened as 
I regret the terms of the will. Proceeding, the witness said 
that any individual purchaser would do better than a purchas- 
ing committee. He would not mind leaving the selection of 
the purchaser to the Academy, believing that a man even of 
moderate artistic views, who knew he was responsible, would 
take good advice. 

In fact, you place individual responsibility in this matter 
on a higher plane than individual capacity ?—Yes, and as to 
permanency, | think I should prefer a “ shifting’ purchaser to 
a permanent one in order to secure variety. It has been 
said that an individual purchaser would give less encourage- 
ment to the artists than a committee, but the question is not so 
much the encouragement of artists as of art. 

You would like the widest field of selection ?—Yes, and to 
purchase only of the artist would limit that field. I would like 
that limitation removed. It would be better to wait a few years 
before buying a man’s work rather than buy it direct from the 
easel. 

Replying to the Earl of Lytton, witness said he would like 
the Chantrey Collection to be a historical collection illustrative 
of the art, say, of the last century. It was not that now and 
could not be under the terms of the will. It was safer to buy 
pictures painted twenty or thirty years ago than to buy new 
ones; besides, there was not money enough to make the 
collection representative of British art from the time of 


‘Hogarth. He would not, however, say, “ Here is a gap in the 


collection ; it must be filled.” The practical system was to 
purchase the best picture that came into the market at the 
time, whether it had been painted five years ago or fifteen. 

Would you buy pictures which the National Gallery might 
acquire ?—I would like to see the National Gallery give up 
buying pictures of modern artists and have an understanding 
with this trust as to the periods they should respectively deal 
with. There might not be enough money in the trust, but 
individual donors would supplement its efforts. I regard the 
Chantrey Collection as a nucleus of such a more modern col- 
lection. 

Mz. J. P. Heseltine, trustee of the National Gallery, said 
that he had formed the idea that Chantrey authorised the 
purchase of works by deceased painters, but he stated that no 
feelings of sympathy for the artist or his family were to be 
taken into consideration. The intention of Chantrey was, 
however, undoubtedly that purchases should mainly be bought 
of living artists. The witness was aware as to purchase of the 
limitations which the Academy considered to be placed on 
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itself by the will. At the time the will was made there were 
no dealers in modern pictures, and Chantrey could not have 
anticipated purchases from them. In Chantrey’s time the 
British Institution and the Society of British Artists held 
exhibitions as well as the Royal Academy, and he could not 
but think that Chantrey desired to benefit most the body of 
which he was a member. 

In view of the state of things which has grown up since, do 
you consider it reasonable to buy mainly from the Royal 
Academy ?—It is reasonable, but the Council are, not pro- 
hibited from buying elsewhere, and have bought elsewhere. 
Proceeding, witness said that in many cases the purchasers 
were not unanimous, and even if an individual bought instead 
of a committee, there would always be critics and artists who 
would declare the wrong picture had been bought. Personally, 
he had been through the exhibition, and found he would have 
voted for the acquisition of rather more than half the pictures. 

It is suggested that water-colours were not permissible >— 
Chantrey was an artist, and he says nothing of drawings. 
There are some water-colours in the collection, but it is not a 
representative selection. 

Were these purchases z//ra vires?—I would not go so far. 
There is no legal decision as to what constitutes a painting. 

What do you say as to gaps in the collection ?—Well, in 
considering them you must look at the collections at Miilbank, 
at South Kensington and at the Wallace Collection, as well as 
the National Gallery, as a whole. 

To the Earl of Lytton witness said there was nothing in 
the will to prevent the purchase of pictures from dealers, but 
the Council as a matter of policy had been opposed to such 
purchase. That was the safer policy, both from the point of 
view of conforming to the will and encouraging artists. The 
present system gave a fair representation of the yearly exhibi- 
tions. 

But you don’t get the best pictures?—You are not sure of 
it. Pictures have been taken over from a private purchaser. 

Do you think that if Whistler had been approached by the 
Council of the Royal Academy of the day he would have sold 
the picture of his mother to the trust ?—It is difficult to say. 
It is doubtful ; in fact, I don’t think so. He desired it to be 
in the Luxembourg, and sold it to that collection at a nominal 
price, in fact, gave it away. Proceeding, witness declared that, 
thanks to the Ionides collection, there were now available 
pictures by nearly all the artists whose works were not in the 
Chantrey exhibition. Whistler and Holman Hunt were still 
lacking. As to Holman Hunt, if the Council purchased, they 
would have had to pay heavily, as the exhibition value of each 
of his pictures was put at 700/. to 800/.,, apart from the value of 
the pictures themselves. 

But private individuals did acquire works by Holman 
Hunt ?>—Yes. 

Mr. Humphry Ward made a statement in which he said 
that much of the trouble appeared to have arisen from a mis- 
understanding of the first clause of Chantrey’s will. The 
regulations according to which Chantrey in this first clause 
directed that the pictures should be bought and the whole of 
the remaining part of the will proved that Chantrey did not 
primarily mean by the word ‘‘ encouragement” the encourage- 
ment of individual painters and sculptors by the purchase of 
their works. There was another way in which art might be 
“encouraged.” Anything which held upa high standard to 
the artists and educated the taste of the public encouraged art. 
The greatest encouragement art ever received in this country 
was by the formation of the National Gallery. His reading of 
the will left no doubt in his mind that Chantrey wished to 
“encourage” British fine art in painting and sculpture by 
forming a collection which in the domain of British art should 
worthily compare with the collections of works of the older and 
chiefly foreign schools in Trafalgar Square. Twice Chantrey 
ordained that the works purchased should be “ of the highest 
merit . . . that can be obtained ;” again, to clinch the matter, 
he declared that ‘the President and Council shall have regard 
solely to the intrinsic merits of the works in question, and 
shall not permit any feeling of sympathy for an artist or his family, 
by reason of his or their circumstances or otherwise, to influence 
them.” This phrase implicitly excluded any such considera- 
tions as esprzt de corps, the advancement of the interests of the 
Royal Academy, or the giving preference to a colleague as such 
“because his work had not been bought before.” All .the 
works purchased by the Chantrey Fund, now over a hundred in 
number, had been purchased from current Royal Academy 
exhibitions except six, and of these six, five were the productions 
of academicians or associates... In this matter the President 
and Council had acted against the implied provisions of the 
will. In addition to the first and dominating provision that 
the works shall be “of the highest merit that can be obtained,” 
Chantrey laid down three conditions, and three only :—(a). The 
works shall have been “entirely executed within the shores of 
Great Britain,’ whether done by British or by foreign artists, 
living or dead ; (0) they shall not be commissioned ; (c) that 
within the year next following their purchase they shall be 
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publicly exhibited for at least a month in the Royal Academy 
‘or “in some important public exhibition of fine arts, the same 
to be selected by the President and Council.” This last pro- 
vision rather pointed’ to the probability of the works being 
purchased elsewhere than at the Royal Academy. If Chantrey 
had intended them to be bought out of the exhibition, why did 
he specify that they should be subsequently exhibited there? It 
pointed to purchases from the studios of artists, or even from 
private owners. If the Council asked how was it to know 
whether fine works could be had unless they were sent to 
the Royal Academy, the answer was (1) that if the art world in 
general came to believe that the Chantrey purchases would be 
made independently of the Royal Academy exhibition, the in- 
formation would certainly reach the Council ; (2) that the 
special endowment of 300/. a year left by Chantrey to the 
President was evidently left as a fee for his trouble in searching 
out pictures and statuary “of the highest merit that can be 
obtained.” The Chantrey pictures gavea fair, but not a first-rate, 
representation of twenty-seven Academy exhibitions, but not, in 
the opinion of the witness,a fair representation of the best|English 
art of the time, still less of the thirty years preceding 1877, 
when the money first became available. It must not be 
forgotten that by limiting the choice to the Royal Academy 
exhibitions the President and Council had tied their own 
hands. Not only were the Grosvenor and New Galleries and 
Old Water-Colour Society’s pictures and drawings unavailable, 
but most of the best pictures in each year’s Royal Academy 
were unavailable too. They had been sold before they 
were exhibited. The Council therefore had as a rule only 
a limited number of the second best to choose from. As 
to the artists not represented, the committee had often 
heard whom the list includes:—Madox Brown, Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, Alfred Stevens, Albert Moore, Whistler and 
Holman Hunt, seven men of the first importance in 
the art history of their time. He would only add the names 
of three other artists—Alfred Hunt and Thomas Collier, the 
water-colour painters, and Frederick Sandys, an unequal artist, 
but one who, three or four times in his life, rose very high 
indeed. With one exception these were the names of artists 
who were no longer alive. Chantrey expressly said that the 
works of such artists might be bought, and the Council had 
twice acted on this principle—in buying Hilton’s “ Scourging 
of Christ” and Chantrey’s own portrait by himself. Though 
there was nothing in the will to exclude a Reynolds or a 
‘Romney, or even a Vandyke, if the work was executed in 
England, nobody would wish to devote the Chantrey money to 
this purpose, which was the business of the National Gallery. 
But such artists as Sandys and Alfred Hunt came very 
definitely within Chantrey’s purpose and within the scope of 
the “discretion” that he left to the President and Council. 
In regard to water-colours, it was quite true, as Mr. Heseltine 
said, that artists who painted in water-colours called their works 
drawings, but the term formed part of the title of two societies 
which existed in Chantrey’s time—the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours and the Institute of Painters in Water- 
‘Colours. Therefore he was not prepared to say that Chantrey 
excluded water-colours. 

In the course of cross-examination, Mr. Humphry Ward 
‘concurred in the opinion that a well-known individual would be 
‘better than the Council as the selecting body. The work might 
be well done if the Council delegated their functions to the 
President and one or two others, with power to purchase. It 
would be very desirable that the Council should be strengthened 
from outside ; at all events from the body of associates, who 
were younger men and more in touch with the rising tendency 
of the day, and perhaps, also, by a representative of other 
preenel! He saw no considezable objections to studios being 
visited, 
_ Sir Walter Armstrong, director of the National Gallery of 
Treland, said that in the Chantrey collection in his opinion 
‘there were thirty pictures unworthy of a place in it, twenty- 
three thoroughly worthy of the collection, and fourteen were 
worthy of the painters who painted them. He feared that 
‘often the system was to get not a given picture but a work by 
‘a given artist. He thought the inferiority of the collection was 
largely due to the constitution of the body buying ; ten men 
‘could not buy any more than they could paint a picture. The 
result was that there were very few really distinguished pictures 
in the gallery. The remedy was to concentrate responsibility, 
preferably in one buyer, or in default in a small committee. 
The individual buyer should be selected for five years, the term 
‘during which the trust dividends could be saved up. 

Mr. Francis Bate, hon. secretary and treasurer of the New 
English Art Club, believed that Sir Francis Chantrey desired 
to encourage art, not necessarily by helping the artist, but by 
procuring the very best works obtainable for the collection. 
The interpretation of the will by the Council had been need- 
lessly rigid. Pictures had not been sought for, and the best 
‘pictures might come from the outside as frequently as from 
the inside of the Academy. He believed everyone would be 
Satisfied with the appointment of one properly qualified man, 


if he could be found, as purchaser. If such an appointment 
could not be found, each independent society of importance 
outside the Academy might be invited to nominate a member 
to a central committee, still outside the Academy, which would 
elect from among its members two or three to serve with the 
Council of the Academy in the selection of pictures. 

Mr. Whitworth Wallis, director of the Birmingham Art 
Gallery, said that in his view the will gave the trustees the 
greatest possible latitude, while the power to allow income to 
accumulate showed that the testator sought quality rather than 
quantity. But that had not been done, and the result of works 
being bought at the Academy only had been that galleries like 
his own had had a chance to buy at sales and privately. Thus 
he had acquired works by Ford Madox Brown, Holman Hunt, 
and by Albert and Henry Moore, and Burne-Jones. His own 
committee gave him considerable freedom of action. If it 
were known that some one was buying for the Chantrey Trust 
that person would be told by sellers when anything good was 
coming into the market, just as he was told. 

Mr. Dell, assistant editor of the Burlington Art Magazine, 
agreed in the main with the views of the preceding witness, 
and pointed to many pictures by eminent modern artists which 
could have been bought by the trust even within the limita- 
tions which the Council considered to be imposed on it. He 
would desire one purchaser, and in default of that a small com- 
mittee of three. He would like to make the Tate Gallery 
independent of the National Gallery, and to hand over to it 
the Chantrey Fund, thus making it a sort of Luxembourg. 

The select committee again met on Monday, when the Chair- 
man stated at the outset that Lord Ribblesdale regretted that 
he had been told by his doctor to leave London in order to rest 
for some time, and therefore he might not be able to assist the 
committee throughout the inquiry ; but they would, he hoped, 
have his advice in preparing their report. z 

Lord Davey, one of the trustees of the Chantrey estate, was 
called. He premised that it was not usual for the law lords to 
attend a committee for the purpose of expressing an opinion 
on points of law ; but from the fact of his being a trustee of 
the Chantrey fund he probably would be excused from attend- 
ing any judicial hearing or decision relating to the affairs of the 
Chantrey Trust if they ever should come into litigation, and for 
the same reason he had thought it his duty, in which his col- 
leagues concurred, to attend and give such information as he 
could. Of course it would be understood that anything he said 
as to the construction of Sir F. Chantrey’s will had no judicial 
weight or authority of any sort or kind. - 

The Chairman : I may say in behalf of the committee that 
we quite understand your position and are much obliged to you 
for coming here. 

The witness went on to say that the will, except perhaps in 
one point, did not seem to him to present any difficulty what- 
ever. There was first an overriding trust for the encourage- 
ment of British fine art in painting and sculpture. Sir F. 
Chantrey appeared to have contemplated the making of rules 
and regulations, by some future instrument, to carry that 
general purpose into effect. He believed that no such regula- 
tions were made by him, and therefore they had nothing before 
them but the will itself. Now the way in which Chantrey 
proposed to encourage British fine art in painting and sculpture 
was the application of the income of his residuary estate, at 
the discretion of the Royal Academy, to the purchase of 
pictures of British artists, or of those of foreign artists provided 
the pictures had been executed in England, and subject also to 
the exhibition of the pictures in a gallery or public national 
collection. The power and discretion vested in the Royal 
Academy appeared to him to be of the widest possible descrip- 
tion. For example, a public national collection was not 
necessarily what might be called an historical gallery, in the 
sense of containing examples of all the great masters, living or 
dead. On the other hand, if the Royal Academy, in the 
exercise of their discretion, thought fit to establish a gallery 
of that kind, he thought the powers of the will were 
large enough to enable them to do so, and they would not 
be committing a breach of trust. What he thought Chantrey 
contemplated was a national collection of contemporary British 
fine art, which, of course, in time would become historical. 
He also thought he contemplated that the works would be 
bought from the artists themselves. That was shown by the 
fact of his saying that the price to be paid should be liberal. 
He would not have said that if he had contemplated purchasing 
at an auction or from a dealer. Whether the Council of the 
Academy had exercised their discretion in the ,most judicial 
manner it was not for him to say ; but so far als their #odus 
operandi was concerned he thought it not only fell within the 
words of the will, but that it was the way Chantrey contem- 
plated that his trust should be carried into effect. At the 
same time Chantrey, like a wise man, gave the trustees large 
discretionary powers, so that if they thought it expedient to 
buy pictures of deceased artists, in the auction-room or from 
dealers, it was perfectly open to them to do so. Whether they 
exercised their trust in one way or the other, they were not, in 
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either case, guilty of breach of trust; they might do both or 
either. 
The Chairman invited the witness’s opinion as to the 390/. 
given to the President of the Academy. 


Lord Davey said that was the only point in the will on 
which he felt any doubt. His interpretation of the matter was 
that the money was given to the President of the Academy or 
association which might for the time have the execution of the 
trust. The words pointed rather to the payment being in the 
mature of remuneration for the performance of the trust. 
Chantrey appeared to contemplate the possibility of the Royal 
Academy’s being dissolved and some other body of similar 
character being formed in its place. The particular question, 
however, was one on which he should be slow to express a 
decided opinion. 


The Chairman: Suppose the Academy had so conducted 
the affairs of the trust that Parliament felt justified in taking it 
away from them and handing it over to some other body, 
would the 300/. still be retainable by the President or would it 
pass to the presiding officer of the new body? 

The witness : You mean if Parliament made no provision? 
The inclination of my opinion is that the 3007, would be main- 
tained as an endowment for the President of the Royal 
Academy. 


Asked as to the possibility of delegation by the Council of 
their powers to a committee or an individual, the witness said 
they might appoint a committee if they thought fit to report or 
advise them, but in the ultimate decision they must exercise 
their own judgment. 


Lord Lytton: Is there anything which precludes the 
purchase of a work not entirely finished ?—Yes, because there 
you buy and commission the artist to finish it. Of course you 
can always put conundrums upon anything, but I should myself 
say, without having heard the arguments in the usual judicial 
way, that they could not, for instance, buy a sketch made by, 
say, Reynolds or Constable of a work the artist proposed to 
paint. 

Sir James Guthrie, president of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
who explained that he attended in obedience to the summons 
of the committee and not on his own initiative, said he was not 
there in any representative capacity, and anything he said was 
merely the expression of his own views. He had the greatest 
sympathy with the difficulties of any body such as the Royal 
Academy engaged in such a task as was devolved upon them 
by the Chantrey bequest. Nothing was more easy than destruc- 
Aive criticism in a case of this kind, and he hoped that any 
remarks he made would be regarded in the light of friendly 
criticism. He could not accept in its entirety Sir Edward 
Poynter’s statement that all the exhibitions were opened about 
the same time. The statement, he understood, was intended 
to illustrate the difficulty of selecting pictures, under the terms 
-of the bequest, from other exhibitions. But he was at a 
loss to understand how Sir E. Poynter came to make it; for 
there were many exhibitions in London, in the provinces and in 
Scotland which were not opened until after the summer exhibition 
of the Royal Academy had closed. Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema 
was reported to have said that the Council of the Royal 
Academy systematically visited other exhibitions than the 
“Royal Academy. He thought it would be interesting if the 
-committee would ascertain the names of these exhibitions, for 
he knew many which had not been visited. Mr. Stone had 
stated that he did not remember a case in which other exhibi- 
tions were not searched. He would like to ask whether these 
exhibitions were confined to London at academy time. The 
searching had evidently eluded observation, for, except in the 
.case of the Grosvenor Gallery, he never heard of a case in 
which it took place. Mr. Prinsep had informed the committee 
that he regarded the Chantrey collection as a thoroughly re- 
_presentative one. Personally, he did not take such a modest 
~view of British art. Mr. Lucas held that all the best work, 
without exception, had been shown at the Royal Academy, 
-and said he would be quite content were the selection to be 
made entirely from the Royal Academy, while Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema, he thought, gave it as his opinion that all the best 
artists in the country were delighted to send to the Academy. 
“Those were not the views of the only parallel authorities they 
could obtain—those who had charge of the great exhibitions on 
the Continent and those who were entrusted with the formation 
of the national collections abroad. These people had from 
stime to time bought work from British artists who did not send 
to the Academy for the purpose of these continental collections. 
The only information he could see which Sir Edward Poynter 
“had given about Scottish artists was that some of them sent to 
the New English Art Club That, surely, was an inadequate 
reference from the President of a representative body when he 
-was referring to men who had received the highest distinctions 
abroad. 

Asked by the Chairman for his views as to the character of 
the collection, Sir James Guthrie said it was necessary to con- 
~sider the purpose of the testator. Was this to form a collection 


of work of the highest merit that would, by the passage of the 
years, become representative of the art of the country? That 
appeared to him to have been the intention of Sir Francis 
Chantrey, and he could think of no other interpretation consis- 
tent with the making over of his fortune in trust for the purchase 
of works of art for the nation and with the confidence he 
expressed that the Government would provide a_ suitable 
building to house them in. But if it was intended to bea 
collection representative of British art, restricting that to the 
work of men of the time, he was afraid he could not see that 
the intention had been carried out. He was at a loss to finda 
principle on which the collection had been brought together. 
If the idea was to encourage junior artists, men more or less 
struggling to make a career, then he could find no reason for 
the purchase of works by men of long-established vogue. If, 
on the other hand, the object was to purchase works that 
were representative in the highest degree, no matter by 
whom they were painted, then he could not see the 
reason for the presence of some works which appeared 
to him quite insignificant and to have no bearing on the 
question of the representative art of the country. The 
collection did not, in his judgment, represent the British art of 
our time, but he thought it did fairly represent the Academy 
view of British art as set forth in its annual exhibitions and in 
other exhibitions of which it had practically been in charge. 
Speaking broadly, the Chantrey Fund Galleries appeared to 
him to furnish an excellent example of the class of work for 
which the Royal Academy stood. Hence the contentment 
shown by certain members of the Academy seemed to him to 
be logical and consistent. It was fair to remember, however, 
that those in charge had had to proceed by means of a fund 
which was, comparatively speaking, on a limited scale, or, in 
other words, which came by instalments of no great size. That 
made the matter much more difficult, but it emphasised the 
need for selective care. The system under which the Academy 
had worked, and was bound to work, the bequest was perfectly 
hopeless for the formation of a really representative collection 
of British art. Ona rough analysis the collection contained a 
few works of real distinction, several sincere and competent pieces 
of craftsmanship without much style or distinction, and a great 
deal that merely reflected the popular produce of the day. But 
from such a collection as that to a representative collection of 
British art was a far cry. To mention only the names of men 
who have died since the trust came to be administered by the 
Academy, a collection which did not contain an example of 
Madox Brown, Holman Hunt, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Albert 
Moore, Cecil Lawson, Alexander Frazer, Paul Chalmers, 
Fettes Douglas and Whistler could by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation be considered a representative collection of British 
art. 

The Chairman asked the witness if he had anything to say 
in regard to the details of administration. 

Sir J. Guthrie said he was inclined to think that some 
individual ought to be selected outside the Royal Academy 
aitogether. He really doubted whether artists in the full 
practice of their work were able to undertake duties such 
as those which devolved upon the Council of the Academy in 
carrying out the terms of the bequest. It was hardly fair to 
ask them to give up a great deal of time to go searching for 
pictures all over the country. There were men who now 
specially and very successfully trained themselves to the career 
of picture experts—all our modern collections bore testimony 
to this fact—and he thought one of these experts might be 
entrusted with the selection of pictures. 

The Chairman: Do you think there would be any risk of 
the individual so selected devoting himself exclusively to 
acquiring works of a particular school >—There is that difficulty ; 
but every system you can think of by which such an undertak- 
ing as this can be managed had its difficulties. 

In reply to other questions the witness said he was not at 
all prepared to agree that Scotland should be left out in the 
cold ; and if it was found impossible to visit the exhibitions in 
that country, then he thought it would be their duty to ask for 
the allocation of a portion of the fund. He was by no means 
prepared to agree that all the best pictures ought to come to 
London, 

By Lord Lytton: The extent to which the Royal Academy 
represented British art was rather the crux of the question. 
He agreed that a good deal might be done to prevent pictures 
from being overlooked if the representatives of art centres in 
the country were to co-operate with the Academy in bringing 
to their notice pictures which were in their opinion worthy of 
consideration ; and he should be glad to do anything he could 
in that direction, 

Mr. M. H. Spielmann, formerly editor of the Magazine of 
Art, expressed the view that the wishes of Sir Francis Chantrey 
had been carried out as far as possible by the trustees, and 
quoted from Jones’s “ Recollections of Chantrey ” in support of 
his opinion. 

The committee again adjourned. 
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SOMERSET ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE fifty-sixth annual meeting of the Somerset Archzo- 
logical and Natural History Society was held at 
Gillingham last week. ‘ Aa 

The annual report stated that since the last meeting forty- 
eight new members had been added, and the losses by death 
and resignations had been nineteen. Altogether the net gain 
had been twenty-nine. The total membership of the Society 
was 641. At the end of 1902 the balance of the Society’s 
general account was 192/. 4s. 2d, against the Society. At the 
close of the year 1903 there was a balance against the Society 
of 1712. 17s. 8d. In no case was the liability for the cost of 
the volume for the year then unexpired or, on the other hand, 
any unpaid subscriptions taken into account. ‘The total cost 
of volume xlix. of the Society’s proceedings (for 1903), in- 
cluding the printing, illustrations and delivery, had been 
1277, tos. 6a. “The thanks of the Society were due to 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. R. Bramble, Mr. F. Bligh Bond and 
Mr. E. A. Fry for their kind presents of illustrations, also to 
Dr. F. J. Allen, Mr. H. St. George Gray and Mr. J. R. H. 
Weaver for their excellent photographs. The necessity of 
making a special appeal to the members to enable the com- 
mittee to clear off their outstanding liabilities, and do some 
necessary work, was brought before the last annual meeting. 
In February last an appeal was issued for this purpose, with 
the result that the contributions received up to June had 
amounted to 242/. 7s., leaving 357/. 135. still to be raised. A 
second appeal had resulted in 42/. 8s. 6d. being subscribed, 
leaving 315Z. 4s. 6d. still required. ; 

The president, Mr. Bailward, then delivered an address, 
At the outset he remarked, says the W2/tshire Mzrror, that it 
might seem strange that a Somerset Society should meet in 
Dorset. But when they considered the numerous interests 
which clustered round that border country of Somerset, Wilts 
and Dorset, he thought they would agree that the choice had 
been wisely made. After a technical description of the 
geology of the district, the speaker went on to refer to the 
evidences of the Roman occupation of the region, and men- 
tioned several ancient camps, fortifications, old Roman roads, 
&c., in the three counties. He also touched on the history of 
the neighbourhood in the Norman and. Saxon periods, and 
subsequently remarked that there was a considerable amount 
of fighting in the neighbourhood in the time of the Civil War. 
It was said that the last blood shed in battle in England was 
near Wincanton during the Civil War. Referring to the 
Forest of Gillingham, the speaker said it was a small forest, 
about one mile by four. They knew of two perambulations of it, 
one in the time of Edward I. and another in the time of 
Elizabeth. It was an interesting fact that many of the places 
which were on the borders of the forest still bore the same 
names as at that period. This was very well described in an 
interesting little sketch of Motcombe and its neighbourhood, 
which was written by Lady Theodora Guest. ‘The forest 
was a very remarkable one. It was the only forest except 
Windsor that contained a royal palace. It was probably of 
Saxon origin, for Edward the Confessor was chosen king at 
Gillingham by the Great Council in 1042, It was occupied 
once or twice by Henry I, by John between the fifth and 
fifteenth years of his reign, and also by Henry III. In later 
years the castle and manor of Gillingham were granted as 
appendages to many of our English queens. The President 
concluded by some interesting details of many quaint customs 
which obtained in the period when deer hunting was carried on 
in Gillingham Forest. 

After luncheon Gillingham parish church was visited, 
where the Vicar gave an address. It was believed, he said, 
that Gillmgham was not mentioned in any Saxon charter. 
The church, according to Hutchins, was originally a Royal 
Peculiar ; the officer having archidiaconal jurisdiction, granted 
licenses for marriages, probate of wills, and visited once a 
year. But William I. gave the church and living to Shaftes- 
bury Abbey, which apparently had no property in the place 
before. This gift was in exchange for land at Wareham, 
which the Conqueror needed for a castle. In the Mortival 
Register it is recorded that in the Ides of December, 1319, 
Roger de Mortival, Bishop of Salisbury, made an ordinance 
formally establishing the Perpetual Vicarage of Gillingham. 
Up to that time the Prebendary of the Prebend of Gilling- 
ham in the abbey of Shaftesbury had been in receipt of all 
the tithes and emoluments and had employed priests to act 
as his “ Vicars” or substitutes in performing Divine service 
and celebrating Mass. The document recites that Wm. de 
Handlo, late prebendary of Gillingham, in the abbey of 
Shaftesbury, had presented to the bishop William de Clyve, 
of Motcombe, to be instituted to the Perpetual Vicarage to be 
established by the bishop’s order, consequent on a petition to 
that effect. The bishop’s order specified that the Vicar of 
Gillingham should have .a dwelling-house near the church at 
Gillingham, a dwelling-house at Motcombe for the priest who 
should celebrate there, also dwelling-houses at Stour Estovere 


_ book written by the Lady Theodora Guest. 
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and Stour Westovere for the priests there. In the year 1326, 
Bishop Roger de Mortival, finding that many churches in his 
diocese were unconsecrated, issued a commission to Robert 
Petyt, bishop of Enaghdune, to consecrate them, by virtue of 
which commission he consecrated fifty-three churches, including 
Stour Westovere and Gillingham. Robert Petyt was bishop of 
Enaghdune, about five miles from Tuam, Ireland, and in 1 325 
was appointed suffragan to Salisbury. Proceeding, the Vicar 
said that it was in the chancel, together with the chapel on the 
north side, that the present historical interest-of the church 
centres. The nave was entirely rebuilt in 1838 outside the 
chancel; the fifteenth-century font, of Purbeck marble, with the 
Tudor ceiling above it and some of the seats were the remain- 
ing parts of the Medizval church. The chancel itself is almost 
entirely of the fourteenth century. The altar-rails are made 
up from the rood-screen, as also are the panels of the altar, 
Coming to St. Katherine’s chapel, with its fifteenth-century east 
window, the piscina is still existing hidden by a cupboard. 
The chapel was founded by John de Sandhull in 1330, and 
endowed further by John Beltesthorne de Chadwick in 1398. 
In the chapel is a monument to the two brothers Jessop—John, 
fellow of All Souls, vicar of Gillingham and prebendary of 
Salisbury from 1579 to 1626, and Thomas, doctor of medicine, 
and described as benefactor to the scholars of Merton. The 
Vicar concluded by some interesting references to the history 
of the families of Jessop and Dirdoe, whose names appear on 
monuments in the church. 

Breaks were then in waiting to convey the party to the site 
of the ancient royal residence at Gillingham. Mr, H, 
St. George Gray gave a short description, taken from the 
The royal castle 
was situated in’ Gillingham Forest, about half a mile south- 
east of the church. It appears to have been frequently used 
by the Saxon kings as their residence when hunting in the 
district. There are still faint traces of the rampart, which — 
appears to have been 30 feet thick all round. The area in 
which the house stood was 330 feet by 240 feet, and the line of 
the foundations might still be traced. (This appears doubtful, 
as Mr. Gray remarked.) The castle was repaired by King 
John, but not at his own expense, as he made the county 
provide the necessary funds. King Edward I. spent Christmas. 
there in 1270. 

Arrived at the Shaftesbury Abbey excavations, Mr. E. Doran 
Webb gave a description of the operations. He prefaced this. 
by a short reference to the architecture of the churches of the 
tenth century. At the beginning of the eleventh century there 
was a great rebuilding of all the churches in Christendom. 
They multiplied churches and built larger churches. In the 
eleventh century the people were busily occupied in pulling 
down the existing churches and building greater churches. At 
that time they must have rebuilt Shaftesbury, and they were 
also rebuilding Romsey Church. Having indicated the points 
of similarity between the two churches, Mr. Webb went on 
to describe the crypt, which was built in the angle of the 
abbey formed by the north choir aisle with the east wall of the 
north transept. Over the crypt was built a very magnificent 
tablet, in which was placed a shrine of St. Edmund the Martyr, 
the patron saint of the abbey. In the fourteenth century the 
church was widened, and extended further out, and in doing 
this it was necessary to destroy the apsidal end of the transept. 
The foundation of the old apsidal east end could still be traced. 
The graves when opened were found to contain chiefly débris, 
At this point Mr. Webb exhibited the leaden Bulla of Pope 
Martin V. (date 1417-31), which was found by Miss Oliver. in 
one of the graves. Mr. Webb next described the glazed tiles 
with which the floor of the aisle is laid, and on many of which 
can still be traced the arms of families once connected with 
the neighbourhood. The tiles, as Mr. Webb explained, are all 
just as they were laid in the twelfth and thirteenth century, and 
there had been no attempt at restoration. Mr. Webb next 
pointed out where the tower and spire stood, and showed por- 
tions of the stone of the tower, which in their fall indented the 
tiled paving below. Having explored the north choir aisle, the 
party descended into the crypt. This measures 24 feet by 
17 feet 11 inches, and is 5 feet 9 inches below the tile floor of 
the transept. It was lighted by two windows in the north wall, ' 
the sills and portions of the jambs being still in position. A 
number of skulls were found in the crypt, but they had nothing 
whatever to do with the people that built the abbey. They 
were skulls of Neolithic people. Mr. Webb also described 
several other features of the excavations, which have already 
been published in the official report of the excavations. In 
conclusion, he briefly alluded to the new portion of the excava- 
tions which is now in progress, where he hoped to find the 
remains of the chapter-house, &c. 


St. Peters Church. 

At St. Peter’s Church, Mr. Doran Webb said the building 
was one of nine churches which existed in Shaftesbury in 1701. 
It was the only one remaining. A few years ago, people visit- 
ing the church were in imminent danger of falling into the 
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tombs, so a tile flooring had been put down. The church is 
of the very old Perpendicular style. It never had a chancel in 
the sense of a portion of the building extending beyond the 
length of the aisle. The chancel was formed by a series of 
screens in the two eastern bays. They could see where the 
screens went into the piers. The roof was of old Perpendicular 
woodwork, Mr. Webb drew attention to the parapet on the 
outside as an interesting feature of the building, also a port- 
cullis containing the arms of Henry VII. and the arms of the 
borough. He should also like to draw attention to the old 
benches that were found face-downwards on the floor of the 
mave. An adjacent inn was now on the site of the old parsonage 
house, which contained a window so that the vicar could 
look out into the church. An old cellar near the church 
was occupied as a wine cellar. Mr. Webb also pointed out 
other interesting features of the building, including the 
stained glass in the east window. Outside the building Mr. 
Webb described the twelfth-century wall, with buttresses, 
_ which surrounded the headland on which stood the abbey 
church. Down at their feet was a wonderful flagged cause- 
way, and he referred to it as a fine bit of old Shaftesbury. 
Passing on to the town hall, Mr. Webb displayed a quantity 
of fragments of marble and stone, portions of images, &c., 
which had been removed thither from the abbey excavations, 
and the visitors were extremely interested in these remnants 
of past ages, 

Mr. Webb, in acknowledging a vote of thanks, said he found 
that the work of excavating was the finest thing possible for 
health. He was glad to find that an increasing interest was 
being taken in the excavations. He hoped that when they 
visited there again, he should be able to tell them something 
further. 

Excavations at Smalldown Camp. 

A paper was read by Mr. H. St. George Gray on “ Excava- 
tions at Smalldown Camp.” The camp is situated about a 
mile to the north-east of Evercreech, and was visited by the 
Society in 1878. There were very few records of the camp, 
said the lecturer. It was situated about 728 feet above the 
sea-level, occupying a very strong position, being surrounded 
on the north-west by a deep valley. It was described as a 
fortress on the hill-tops, with an artificial defence, following 
the natural line of the hills. It is of irregular, elongated oval 
shape, and the enclosure contains about eight acres. Briefly, 
the camp was a combination of an encampment and burial- 
ground. The lecturer described, in a highly interesting manner, 
the work of excavation which has been carried out, and the 
urns, &c., which have been found at the spot. He placed the 
period as the Bronze Age. A number of interesting illustrated 
slides were shown. 


Somerset Church Towers, 


Mr. R, P. Brereton next read a paper on “ Somerset Church 
Towers.” He prefaced the lecture by saying that England was 
the land of parish churches, and Somerset was undoubtedly 
the land of church towers, its supremacy in this respect being 
beyond intelligent dispute. The church towers of Somerset 
are square western towers, and are unrivalled. There are 
relatively few of exceptional excellence. They are all of one 
period, Perpendicular, and mostly late (sixteenth century). 
‘There is a strong family likeness in the groups with individual 
‘differences. Amongst the causes instanced by the lecturer for 
‘such a number of fine towers may be mentioned the abundance 
of good stone in great variety, the influence of Glastonbury and 
other abbeys, and the example of one place causing another 
place to emulate it. The speaker propounded the query as to 
why towers were built instead of chantries, and in reply to this 
he said it had been suggested that in the reign of Henry VII, 
there was a foreshadowing of the coming Reformation, and the 
people thought it wise to build something which would not be 
likely to be changed. Moreover, at this period peals of bells 
were becoming more common, The chief characteristics of 
Somerset towers may be briefly enumerated as follows :—Ela- 
boration of parapets, clustered pinnacles and pilaster pinnacle- 
work, niches and niche-work, diagonalism in upper part of 
buttresses, in pinnacles and in pinnacle-work, west doorways 
and west windows, grotesque animal figures, external stair- 
cases, nearly always prominent, window panelling and tower 
arches. With regard to classification, the speaker said 
Freeman’s classification was usually accepted, but it was 


unsatisfactory. His three classes practically depend on 
the character of the stair-turrets and not on _ the 
chief features of the towers themselves. The lecturer 


proceeded to classify the various towers according to the 
treatment of the belfry stage, each tower referred to being 
illustrated. The following is an abstract of the result of his 
classification: —Group A,—Cheddar Valley type. Triple 
windows in each face of belfry stage and not in the stage 
below. Examples (first rate):—Shepton Mallet, Cheddar 
(Banwell), Winscombe, Weston Zoyland, Bruton, Axbridge 
(central) and Bleadon. Group B.—Taunton Dean type. 
Double windows in belfry stage and not in the stage below. 
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Examples (first rate) :—N. Petherton, Huish, Kingsbury, Bps. 
Lydeard, Taunton St. James, Isle Abbots, Staple-Fitzpaine, 
Kingston. Group C.—Bristol and Channel district type. 
Single belfry windows, wholly contained in belfry stage. 
Examples :—-Dundry, Backwell, Publow, Portishead, Wraxall, 
Kilmersdon, Brislington. Group D.—Consisting of three sub- 
divisions. Connecting characteristic :—Uniformity of treat- 
ment above nave roof. (a) Wrington type :—Only one—very 
tall—stage above the body of the church. Examples (all first 
rate) :—Wrington, Evercreech, St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, Batcombe. 
(6) Chewton Mendip type: double or triple windows, both in 
the belfry stage and in that below. Examples (all first rate) :— 
Chewton Mendip, St. Mary’s, Taunton, St. John’s, Glastonbury, 
Leigh-on-Mendip (Wells) and (central) Ilminster. (c) Shepton- 
Beauchamp type: Belfry stage divided by string from that 
below, but connected with it by tall single windows partly in 
one stage and partly in the other. Examples (none first 
rate) :—Shepton-Beauchamp, Hinton St. George, Norton-sub- 
Hamdon, Curry-Rivel and (central) Crewkerne. 

Dr. F. J. Allen read a paper on the “ Classification of 
Somerset Church Towers.” 


BRITISH ENGINEERS IN AMERICA. 


HE members of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers 
met on Friday at Westminster. Mr. Wicksteed, who 
presided, gave his impressions of American works, 200 of 
which were open to the members on their recent visit to 
America. They were the guests of the American Society of 
Engineers, whose president, like himself, was a manufacturer 
of machine tools and of instruments for scientific use. In the 
United States engineering designs and methods were not con- 
fined to fixed types associated with the title “American,” but, 
on the contrary, the tools employed in their workshops were 
Similarly the methods of training engineers 
academically did not follow identical lines. At the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology a student only devoted a 
quarter of the time to workshop practice which he woula 
devote at the Worcester Polytechnic. But the one thing 
common to all the training establishments for engineers 
seemed to be belief in themselves and their methods, and 
a large measure of success followed it. The Americans 
were far too shrewd to discard a system simply because it 
was old-established. They stuck steadily to the English foot 
of 12 inches, and Congress would not adopt the métre. Mr. 
J. W. Spencer (Newcastle-on-Tyne) said they saw nothing 
in America very much ahead of the practice in the best 
establishments in this country, but what rather astonished 
them was the enormous enterprise and the huge machinery laid 
down to do the work, combined with a.very large amount of 
engineering skill. Everything tended to one end—a very large 
output. Another thing that struck them was the energy which 
the foremen and workmen threw into their work. They were 
told that their best managers and workmen were from 
this country. Allthe English workmen in America had been 
tempted over by the better position and the freedom which 
they enjoyed. The trade unions of this country were respon- 
sible, for when a workman saw his progress barred in this 
country he went over to America, was received with open arms 
and soon improved his position. The director of one of the 
largest steelworks in America asked the manager what he 
could turn out in a year and wastold a certain amount, The 
director replied, ‘‘ Double the place,” and these were all the 
instructions given for this large development of the works. 


EXAMINATION QUESTIONS’ IN 


ENGINEERING. 


Ae following questions were given to candidates for 
assistant engineers on the staff of the Rapid Transit 
Commission of New York :— 

Mathematics.—1. Extract the square root of 629,514,455,084 
to four places of decimals. 

2. Whatis the area of a curved part of a street 60 feet wide, 
of which the centre line subtends 30 degrees of a circle of 
which the radius is 530 feet? 

3. Add 6 feet 74 inches ; 7 feet 3,5; inches ; 8 feet 243 inches ; 
11 feet 73 inches; 0 feet 6°5 inches; 12 feet 735 inches ; 
21 feet 11 #9, inches. Reduce the result to decimals of a foot 
to three places. 

4. How many cubic yards of brickwork are there in a brick 
lining 2 feet thick of an elliptical arch of which the radii are 
36 feet and 20 feet and the length of work 100 feet? (Arch is 
semi-elliptical springing from abutments ) 

Technical.In answering the following questions can- 
didates were not expected to give elaborate or exhaustive 
discussions. Clear, concise answers covering the important 
points received highest rating. 
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1. What are the precautions necessary to accurately 
measure a line such as a base line for a triangulation survey ? 

2. What are the important points to be observed by a 
leveller in doing accurate levelling ? 

3. Same for a rodman ? 4 

4. State in their order the adjustments of a transit which 
also has an attached bubble for levelling. 

5. Except for base line measurements, describe how an 
important triangulation would be done across the East River 
for purposes of tunnel construction. a 

6. In the designing of coursed ashlar masonry retaining 
walls, state briefly the theory of pressure and the methods of 
calculations, ; 

7. In the construction of the same, state the precautions 
necessary to minimise the pressure and to secure sound, per- 
manent work. : : : 

8 In concrete work, what are the important points (@) in 
fixing the proportions ; (2) in mixing ; and (c) in placing ; all 
for high class, heavy work ? 

g. Outline briefly the principles involved in the re-enforce- 
ment of concrete with steel. é 

10. Show by sketches with dimensions a pile foundation for 
heavy masonry walls. ; 

11. Describe briefly a good roadbed and track construction 
suitable for the Rapid Transit subway. : 

12. State the prismoidal formula and illustrate its use by 
cross sections of an earth railroad embankment. 

13. Show an intermediate, monthly contractor’s estimate 
covering open cut earth and rock excavation, concrete footings, 
brick masonry, steel-built columns and beams; use approxi- 
mate ruling prices. ; 

14. Describe the method of tunnel construction in gravel 
and clay, 50 feet below water level. 

15. Show by sketches, giving general dimensions and sizes, 
the method of construction of the lumberwork of a double 
tunnel shaft, 8 feet by 20 feet, 60 feet deep in earth, 


[Zhe Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions 
expressed by the writers.] 


Orientation of Churches. 


SIR,—I have seen in your issue of the 15th inst. the 
slight notice of my pamphlet entitled “ Orienting of Churches,” 
and observe that, although you remark on the equal efficacy 
of prayer whether directed to the east or west or north or 
south, and on the absurdity of pulling down non-oriented 
churches to rebuild them in the proper direction—subjects not 
mentioned in my pamphlet—yet you take no notice of the main 
object of the pamphlet, viz. to refute the assertion made in 
your issue of April 1, 1899, and repeated in substance since, 
and by other architectural journals, that “the custom [of 
orientation] does not exist in Italy, and never has been the 
practice in that country.” 

To refute this misstatement I have named 181 principal 
ancient churches of all parts of Italy—thirty-five of them 
cathedrals—which are all oriented ; and I think I have also 
shown that the exact reverse of your statement is the truth, 
viz, that throughout Italy all early «mchanged churches are 
oriented. I have examined many more than the 181 churches 
named, and am confident that this is the truth. 

Will you kindly give this letter the hospitality of your 
columns, and let your readers judge what is the fact ?—Your 
obedient servant, 

T. E. WEBSTER, Lieut.-General. 

July 23, 1994. 


GENERAL. 


_ ‘he Coldstream Guards Memorial of the men who fell 
in South Africa, a relief in bronze by Mr. W. Goscombe John 
A.R.A., was unveiled on Friday last by General Sir F. C. A. 
Stephenson, A soldier is represented dying in his comrades’ 


arms, while above is a vision of soldiers of the regiment from 
its formation. 


The Athens journal Veon Aszy claims to have discovered 
a work by the late G. F. Watts which is not generally known. 
A nude Psyche is represented contemplating a feather which 
has fallen from the wings of Eros, who is fleeing from her. It 
is one of the painter’s early works. 


3 alte bad eeat in connection with the Roman 
atnolic cathedral, Hereford, is to be enlarged as a memori 
of the late Abbot Raynal, ; : pie 


The Irish Art Exhibition at the Guildhall closed on 
Saturday last after a season of eight weeks. The total number 
of visitors was 73,205. This is the smallest number for any of 
the Guildhall exhibitions since their inauguration in 1899, The 
highest number recorded was in 1991, when the pictures of the 
Spanish School attracted 305,359. The Irish Exhibition, how- 
ever, was opened for a shorter period than any of its pre- 
decessors, 


A Roman Mosaic Pavement revealed recently in Wilt- 
shire has been placed in the British Museum. It measures 
nearly 12 feet square. The centre part of the design is lost, 
but the corners are ornamented with Roman heads encircled. 
with flowers. Along one side of the pavement is a Latin 
inscription, “ Quintus Natalius Natalinus et Bodeni.” 


Mr. Edward Gabriel, of the firm of Edmeston & Gabriel, 
42 Old Broad Street, is the architect of the National Nautical 
School, Portishead, the foundation-stone of which was laid by 
Princess Henry of Battenberg. 


The British Museum annual report states that the building 
of a repository for the storage of newspapers at Hendon has 
been started and will be completed next year. 


A Meeting of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
will be held in the town hall, Tuam, co. Galway, on August 9, 
There will be excursions during the remainder of the week. 


Mr. W. E. Mitchell, of the firm of Messrs. Mitchell, 
Son & Gutteridge, architects, Southampton, died on the 21st 
inst., in his forty-fifth year. He had been an invalid since 
October. 


The Report of the managing committee of the South- 
Eastern, Chatham, and Dover Railway Companies, shows 
that in the half-year ending June 30 about 88,000/. was 
spent on repairs. The stations and buildings cost 31,878/. of 
that sum, 


The Directors of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., 
Elswick, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, have resolved to contribute to . 
the funds of the Newcastle College of Science a sum of 1,000/. 
per annum for five years. The work of completing the college — 
buildings as a memorial to the late Lord Armstrong is rapidly 
progressing, 

The Arbitration between the Drury Lane Theatre Com- 
pany and the London County Council, as to the works to be 
done to comply with the requisitions of the latter body, is being 
held before Mr. John Slater, architect, the arbitrator. Mr. 
Philip E. Pilditch is the architect acting for the theatre com- 
pany, and Mr. W. E. Riley, the superintending architect to the 
London County Council, for the Council, assisted by members 
of their respective sta‘fs. 


The Report of the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland for 1903-4 will be presented to Parliament very 
shortly, and will contain a complete list of the ancient monu- ~ 
ments repaired during that year. The Commissioners have . 
not become guardians of any additional ancient monuments 
during that period. The ruins brought under their notice 
with a view to guardianship are:—Grianan of Aileach, county 
Londonderry ; Bun-a-Margie (Ballycastle), county Antrim ; 
Kiltolagh Church, county Clare. 


The London County Council have accepted the tender 
of the Westminster Construction Company of 348,409/. for the 
enlargement of the southern outfall sewer. A tender of 91,000/. 
from W. Kennedy, Lid. London, is also accepted for the con- 
struction of the first section of the proposed northern low-level 
sewer (No. 2). 


M. Guillaume, the director of the French Academy at 
Rome, has announced his intention to resign on account of 
his age. Among the artists named as his successor are 
MM. Bonnat, Chaplain, Dubois and Détaille. 


The Office of Works have been negotiating with the 
Berwick-on-Tweed Town Council on the subject of the pre- 
servation of the Edwardian walls. It is understood that the: 
committee of the Town Council is to submit its report in the 
first week in August, and it is hoped that satisfactory arrange- 
ments will be made for the protection and maintenance of these- 
historic remains. 


The Canadian Finance Minister has announced several 
changes in the tariff. The duty on common window glass is 
to be 73. per cent., and plate glass, not bended, in sheets or 
panes not exceeding 7 square feet, shall be 10 per cent., and. 
from 7 to 25{square feet 25 per cent. 


Mr. W. E. Dalby, M.A., professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing and applied mathematics at the City and Guilds Central 
Technical College, Finsbury, has been appointed to the profes- 
sorship cf civil and mechanical engineering at the Centra 
Technical College, with the status of “appointed teacher” of 
the London University, in succession to Professor W. C. 
Unwin, F.R.S., who has resigned. “ 
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112 JERMYN STREET, W. 


REGINALD MORPHEW, Architect. 
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St. Peter's CHuRCH, LoweER EDMONTON, N. 
Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, FF.R.I.B.A., Architects. 
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Architect and Contract 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answe 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of thts 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER, Office of “The Architect) Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


Aeporter. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


+,% As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


= ————— 
a] 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


EGREMONT.—Sept. 30—The education committee of the 
- Wallasey Urban District Council invite competitive plans and 
designs for a new school ‘to be erected in Poulton Road, 
Poulton, Cheshire. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk, Public Offices, 
“Egremont, Cheshire. 

ROUMANIA.—Aug. 25.—The Roumanian Minister of Public 
Worship and Education invites designs for the construction of 
a cathedral at Galatz. Prizes of 160/, 120/, and 60/., are offered 
for the three best designs. Particulars will be supplied on 
application to the “ Ministére des Cultes et de I’Instruction 
_ Publique,” Bucharest. 

WALES —July 30.—Designs are invited for a public library 
to be erected in the borough of Aberystwyth at a cost not 
exceeding £3,009. Premiums of £30 and £15 respectively are 
offered. Mr. A, J. Hughes, town clerk, Aberystwyth. 

WHITEHAVEN.—Aug. 15.—The Corporation invite com- 
petitive designs for public library buildings, the cost not to 
exceed 4,000/. The author of the design placed first will be 
employed as architect for the library. Second and third pre- 
miums of 30/. and 2o0/. respectively are offered. Mr. Thomas 
Brown, town clerk, Town Hall, Whitehaven. 


WITH THE 


SUCCESSFUL 


ILATI( 


IS ASSURED 


STURTEVANT SYSTEM. “22 
STURTEVANT ENGINEERING G0., LTD., 147 QUEEN VicTORIA STREET, LOND 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ARAN ISLAND.—Aug. 8.—For the erection of stores and 
other buildings on the pier at Kilronan, Aran Island, 
co. Galway. Mr. F. W. D. Mitchell, secretary, 23 Rutland 
Square, Dublin. 


BARMING HEATH.—Aug. 9.—For the erection of two 
blocks of buildings at the Kent county lunatic asylum at 
Barming Heath. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. 
Margaret Street, Canterbury. 


BIRKDALE.—Aug. 2.—For the erection of a public library 
in Weld Road, Birkdale. Mr. George Brown, architect, 
1 Dover Road, Birkdale. 

BourNE.—Aug. 6.—For the erection of three bridges and 
part viaduct, the approach to the new Tongue End Bridge. 
Mr. F. G. Shilcock, surveyor to the Council, Bourne. 

CHESHIRE —Aug. 18.—For the erection and completion of 
boundary wall at the gasworks, Poulton. Mr. H. W. Cook, 
clerk, Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire. 

CHRISTCHURCH. —July 30.—For the enlargement of the 
kitchen and other works at the workhouse, Fairmile. Mr. A. 
Druitt, clerk. 

DONCASTER.—Aug. 4.—For the erection of a coal store, 
with iron roof, at the Corporation gasworks. Mr. Robert 
Watson, engineer and manager, gasworks, Doncaster. 

DORCHESTER.—Aug. 3.—For the erection of a boundary 
wall, Weymouth Road, Dorchester. Mr. F. T. Maltby, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Dorchester. 

DURHAM —Aug. 3.—For the erection of twenty-five cot- 
tages at Ferryhill. Mr. William Bell, architect, Central 
Station, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

DuRHAM.—Aug 7.—For alterations and extensions of the 
Blackhill Presbyterian church. Mr. S. McClure, 21 Cort 
Street, Blackhill. . 

EXETER.—July 30.—For the erection of car depdt in 
Heavitree Road, &c. Mr. Thomas Moulding, city engineer 
and surveyor, 7 Southernhay West, Exeter. 


GLascow.—Aug. 3.—For the following works in connection 
with the alterations on Tolcross House, viz.:—(1) Mason, 
wright and plasterer ; (2) plumber, and (3) painter. The City 
Engineer, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

HALIFAX.—Aug. 9.—For the erection of proposed shops, 
show-rooms, work-rooms and offices, Commercial Street, 
Halifax. Mr. W. Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, 
Halifax. 

HaANnLEY.—Aug. 3.—For the erection of a new post office at 
Hanley. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—Aug. 12 —For the work required in new 
hippodrome, Ramsden Street. Mr. W. Cooper, architect, 
4 Kirkgate Buildings, Huddersfield. 

HuL.L.—For the erection of seven shops and one house, 
Mr. Ernest Whitlock, architect and surveyor, 26 Scare Lane, 
Hull. 

IRELAND.—July 30.—For the erection of the new college of 
St. Eunan, Letterkenny. Mr. Thos. F. M‘Namara, architect, 
50 Dawson Street, Dublin. 


IRELAND.—Aug. 4.—For the erection of a coastguard 
station and signal station at Fanad Head (about 18 miies from 
Milford). The Office of Public Works, Dublin, and the Dis- 
trict Office of Works. 


IRELAND.—Aug. 8,—For the erection of goods offices at 
the Navan and Kells stations of the Great Northern Railway 
Company (Ireland). Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chiet, 
Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 8.—For the renovation of manse at 
Carryduff, co. Down. Mr. Thomas Houston, architect and 
civil engineer, Kingscourt, Wellington Place, Belfast. 


OATALOGUE 
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LEFTWICH.—Aug. 4 —For the es of a hospital for | 
infectious diseases near Northwich. . Joseph Cawley, 
architect, Central Chaateee Merterch. 


LeicH.—Aug. 9.—For the erection and widening of Par- 
sonage (Hundred) bridge, from Hindley Green to West Leigh, 
Lancs. The County Bridgemaster’s Office, Preston, 


LeweEs.—Aug. 8.—For taking-out the whole of the existing 
timberwork of ‘the bridge, clean the whole of the ironwork 
thereof from rust and old tar scale, and put in an 8-inch steel 
girder and provide and fix new timber decking throughout. 
Mr. Frederick Holman, clerk to the trustees, 86 High Street, 
Lewes. Security will be required. 

Lonpon, S.W.—Aug. 10.—For the erection of a covered 
way, roofed with slate, in the aged men’s airing yard at 
Fulham parish workhouse. Mr. E. J. Mott, clerk, 75 Fulham 
Palace Road, Hammersmith, W. 

MAIDSTONE —Aug. 9.—For the erection of two blocks of 


buildings at the Kent county lunatic asylum at Barming 
Heath. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. Margaret Str eet, 


Canterbury. 

SCOTLAND,—July 30.—For work of proposed library and 
hall at Hatton of Cruden. Mr. William Davidson, architect, 
Ellon. 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. 4—For the erection of a caretaker’s 
house at the cemetery, Barhill Road. Mr. James D. Geddes, 
architect, 13 East Church Street, Buckie. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—Aug. 3.—Forj the erection of 43 and 
45 Hbove Bar, Southampton. Mr, {William Burrough Hill, 
architect, 81 Above Bar, Southampton. 


VA ota 9.—For redecoration, repairs, &c, at the 
small-pox hospital at North Cheam, Surrey. Mr. R, M. Chart, 
Union Bank Chambers, Croydon. 

SUSSEX.—Aug. 5.—For the erection of new coastguard 
buildings at Jury’s Gap. Director of Works Department, 
Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 

TINCKLERS BRIDGE.—Aug. 9.— For the erection of 
Tincklers (Hundred) bridge, on the district road from 
Mawdesley to Eccleston, about 2} miles distant from Croston 
station, Lancashire —The County Bridgemaster’s Office, Preston. 


WALES.—July 30.—For the erection of a new chapel at 
Cwmbran. Mr. W. T. Phillips, grocer, Emporium Buildings. 
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WALES.—Aug. 5.—For the erection of a dwelling-house at 
New Tredegar Mr. Geo. Kenshole, architect and surveyor, 
Station Road, Bargoed. 

WALES.—Aug. 6.—For the erection of a house, shop and 
stable, &c., Bailey Street, Deri. Messrs. J. Llewellin Smith & 
Davies, architects, Aberdare. 


WALES.—Aug. 6.—For the erection of thirty-five houses at_ 


Deri, near Bargoed. Messrs. J. Llewellin Smith & Davies, 
architects, Aberdare. 

WALES —Aug. 8.—For the erection of a classroom at the 
Cwmfrwdoer Board schools, near Pontypool. Messrs, Lans- 
downe & Griggs, architects, Newport. 

WALES.—Aug. 8.—For the erection of a residence and ten 
cottages at Trealaw. 
pridd. 

WALEs —Aug. 8.—For the renovation of the parish church, 
Vaynor. Mr. W. Skym, Dolycoed House, Vaynor. 

WALES —Aug. 8.—For alterations and additions to the 
National school, Vaynor. Rev. John Davies, rector, Vaynor. 

WEsT DIDSBURY.—Aug. 9.—For the erection of a perma- 


nent school in Cavendish Road, West Didsbury. Mr. Ernest 


Woodhouse, architect, 68 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Aug. 6.—For the erection of new 
lavatories, &c., at the Weston-super-Mare hospital (exclusive 
of plumberwork), 
Weston-super- Mare. 
WITHINGTON.—Aug. 2.—For alterations and extensions 


of infirm wards at the Withington workhouse. Messrs. Charles - 


Clegg & Son, .architects, 104 King Street, Manchester. 


Mr. Arthur O. Evans, architect, Ponty- 


Messrs. Hans Price & W. Jane, architects, 


YEALMPTON AND NEWTON FERRERS. —Aug. 5.—For the — 


erection of Torr bridge. 
Terrace, Plymouth. 


Mr. F, W. Cleverton, 4 Buckland 


AT a meeting of the Kirkwall Town Council last week — 
reports and correspondence were submitted regarding the — 
tenancy of the Post Office of part of the municipal buildings — 
which the Department leave at the end of the lease, and it was _ 


resolved that a memorial be sent to Sir Arthur Bignold setting 


“forth the circumstances under which the buildings were — 


erected with a view to suit the postal work, objecting to the 


x 


site purchased by the Department for the erection of anew 


office, and suggesting that the Parliamentary representative 
be asked to press these matters on the Postmaster- General. 


* 


LIN “INCRUSTA~WALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATION. 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value, 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


CAMEOID, 


of highest quality, BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 


FREDK, WALTON & CO. Ltp., Sole Wanufackurers and Patentees, 


legrams, 
+ Lincvnsis Walton, London,’ 


1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 
ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERI 


SHABLE GLAZING. 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a inatartall thoroughly rellabla or 


No. se. vaunaee 


All particulars Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
ee EE ee eee 


HOT WATER & STEAM HEATING 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. 


r 


W. J. BURROUGHES & SONS, 


143 


Telephone 8160 Bank. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Telegraph, “ ILLAPSE, LONDON.” 
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TENDERS. 


BAILDON. 
4For 200 lineal yards of roadmaking and 600 lineal yards of 
g-inch pipe sewering at Baildon. Messrs. WALKER & 
COLLINSON, architects, Swan Arcade, Bradford. 
W. BRIGG, Bradford (accefied ). 


BERWICK-ON-TWEED. 
or alterations upon property belonging to the Tweedside 
Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. WM. GRAY, 
architect, 2 Ivy Place, Berwick-on-Tweed. 
A. C. BURN & SON, Berwick-on-Tweed (accepted). 


BIRMINGHAM. 
or the construction of a depot, including a fire station and 
mortuary, at the Dingle, Selly Oak, Birmingham. Mr. 
AMBROSE W. CROSS, engineer, 23 Valentine Road, King’s 


Heath. 
R. Fenwick, Ltd. . : : : : SAIC Onto 
W. & J. Webb . : 3 : 3500910 0 
J. A. Turton 2,999 0 O 
Smith & Pitts 2,998 0 oO 
Whitehouse & Son BOuIa2 OO 
H. Dorse . 2,0COn. On 0 
Sapcote & Sons 2,898 oO oO 
“T. Johnson Zon s On O 
Lond & Sons 2700.7 OU O 
A. C. Hughes 2,749 0 0 
G.E. Cragg 2.0008 019 0 
W: H. Gibbs. ; : ‘ ; 2,662 0 o 
“COLE & SON, Selly Oak (accefted) . 2,632)7 0.0 


BRACKNELL. 
For extensions of the sewers in Bracknell, for the 
hampstead Rural District Council. 


S. Lewis & Son . 5 Ae Taal O80 
Collier & Catley, Ltd. . 700” OF O 
HoC.:-Hughes* . ‘ 749 0 O 
T. Free & Sons . : ; 3 Tay 7 Oo 
W. J. MAy, Bracknell (accepzed ) 663 90 0 

¢ Gy 3 


‘Ee. burner |. : ; 642 


BRADFORD. 


For works required in alteration and reconstruction of premises 
in Great Horton Road for the city school of art. 
Accepted tenders. 
M. Booth & Sons, Bradford, mason, 
J. Moulson & Sons, Bower Street, Bradford, joiner. 
A. Higginbotham & Sons, Idle, plumber. 
G. W. Callaway, 62 Bottomley Street, Bradford, plasterer. 


For the colouring, painting (inside and outside) of several 
schools, for the education committee. 
Accepted tenders. 
T. Smith, 73 Godwin Street. 
W. Dawson, 238 Barkerend Road. 
J. Grew & Sons, 10 Fountain Street. 
F. Holdsworth, 32 Saltaire Road, Shipley. 
J. Arundel, 38 City Road. 
A. Skaife, 29 Mildred.Street. 
E. Brewer, 7 Holme Top Street. 
H. Mitchell, 161 High Street. 
G. J. Walton, 48 Great Horton Road. 
J. Varley & Son, Thornton. 
J. W. Walton, 92 Bradford Road, Frizinghall. 
J. Marsland, 257 Wakefield Road. 
T. Woodrow, Beacon Road, Wibsey. 
B. Powell & Son, Listerhills Road. 
C. Haigh, 108 Leeds Road, Underhill. 


BRIGHTON. 


For pulling-down of manse and erection of new front and class- 
rooms to the Congregational church, Henfield, Sussex. 

Mr. E. J. HAMILTON, architect, 2 New Road, Brighton. 
G. ROBERTS, Henfield (accepted ) w£629% 0) 0 


CRAGHEAD. 
For public urinal at Craghead, for Lanchester Rural District 
Council. Mr. J. R. LUPTON, surveyor. 
J. Rosson, Waterhouses, Durham (accepted) .£70 0 0 


COVENTRY. 


For the erection of new arcade, Smithford Street. 
‘SWINDLEHURST, city engineer and surveyor. 
KELLEY & SON, Little Heath, Foleshill, near 

Coventry (accepted) . ; : £1,571 


Mr. J.-E: 


Oo O 


ELECTRIC The LIMMER ASPHALTE) DELTA ALLOYS, No. |. & IV. 


HyDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


Ate 
i 
{ = 


ESTAB.] 


4 


Telegrams, fe 


“‘LIMMER, LONDON,” | 


, 


PAVING COMPANY, 


il 


FoRM or BLoex 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Cal eatad al Footways, Floors, Roofs, DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 


awn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’e Offices, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


ll 


STRONGEST MALLEABLE BRONZE. 
RESIST CORROSION. 
DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 


[1871, 


Telephone, 


2147 
London Wall. 


MANGANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
YELLOW METAL, CUN METAL, ETC. 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


THE 


LEEDS FIRECLAY CO. 


LIMITED, 


The WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO.’S Branch 
ELLAND RD., LEEDS. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS! swapuwwcote, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices o 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C, |4'%° PRESSED Smooth-faced {. Piicensiniin. 


TILES 


The TRENT ART TILE co, GRANITE ror BUILDING, 


TEE ne 
FRENCH ASPHALTE GO, MSzsies ETAL Gon, 2T™ 
ARCHITECTS 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 
Special HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. Paving Tites 


For FLOORS, Blue Bricks. 


WALLS, 
HEARTHS, RED, BLUE AND GREY 


FURNITURE, 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, COGNCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &c. 


QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


PERFECTION IN ROOFING. ppcssep GRANITE 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Wo Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1873. 
Works—-_- BRIDGWATER, 


Vol. LXXI. of THE ARCHITECT. 


Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


Price 12s, 6d. 


10 


CATERHAM. 


For new baths and lavatory basins, &c, in the administrative 


block at the Caterham asylum. 
Cuttall & Winterton, Ltd. 
Batchelor & Son, Ltd.. j 
Tamplin & Makovski, Ltd. . 
F. J. Webb . . 
Handover & Gascoigne 
E. Turner 
G. Jennings. . : 
W. Wallace & Co., Ltd. : “ 
Gardner & Hazell 
H. F. Joel & Co. and T, Potter & Sons, 
Dnddetord & Turner 
. H. Dunbobbin 


. 


e Streather, 18 Tamworth Street, Croydon * 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


DARTFORD. 


For alterations to 14 High Street, Dartford. 
oh itect, 


W. F. Buay, Dartford (accepted ). 


DRIFFIELD. 


For alteration of premises at 64 Market Place, Driffield. Mr. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
DURHAM. 
For street works, Cooper’s Terrace, Thornley. J 
Jad Short = ; : ‘ : £472.12 oe 
, - £650 OLD A. Tough . 410 O. ame 
495 © O J. CARRICK, Crossgatepeth, “Durham (accepted) . 260 0 oO 
4615 OLD Py: 
: 396 0 O 
395 e 9 EDINBURGH. 
ae e For the erection of a public convenience at the corner of 
; 317 Src Pleasance and South Back Canongate. a 
: S18 aus Kinnear, Moodie & Co. : ; 4 ; . £480 o oO 
rea 206 age, Crecar & Swanson. : ; . 477 oe 
286 13.0 W. Beattie & Sons ; 455 0 
. 270 0.0 Stratton & Co... fs - 44g ere 
230 0 0 A Calder 5 - 443 Io 
W. & J. R Watson - 441 10 
W. Cowie & Son. . . 436 58 
Scott & Brown i : f - 436° OMG 
Mr. WM. HARSTON, W. Stevenson & Co. ; + 432) .7rom 
Melrose & Thomson ; : . 422 7 aoe 
W. Watson . : : . 417 .0 7am 
D. RAE, Harrison Road (accepted) 402 10 oO 


Note. — Structure only, exclusive of- sanitary fittings. 


OSEPH SHEPHERDSON, architect, 15 Manor Street, 
Bridlington, 
A. A. Booth . £398 © 0 HANDSWORTH. “ 
J. Dunn 4 374 10 0 | For laying about 230 yards of 15-inch and 12-inch diametent 
C.W. Dry . ; ; . ; + 425 OPO earthenware pipe sewers together with manholes, at the 
V Son ; 325 0 0 electric light and power station site. Mr. H. RICHARDSON, _ 2 
Driffield (accez ted) 3 - 3t7 1B, 0 engineer and surveyor. 
DUNDALK. a Coope . . . . -£349 4 57 
For painting, papering, Ke, the board-room, main_ hall, stair- Bye : 3 - 337 3 
“4 J. Mackay : - 312 1050m 
case and corridors of the town hall, Dundalk. : 
C Currall, Lewis & Martin : . 2382 0 tom 
T. Callan »£9t 15 .o a 
M. Ward & Sons ‘ Wii ies J. J. White . Bs a ; BY, 250. Die 
P RiGee ante alk (accepted ) 1 Nég eo S. Woop, Union ow, an sworth (accepte Me 230, 0.8 
J. M’Kenna 53,0 0 
DUNDEE. 
For mason and joiner’s work at Dundee gasworks. HEYWOOD. d 
Accepted tenders. For the erection of new free library in Church Street, Heywood. ~ 
J. Morrison, Lochee, joiner. : j £52 Tay es Messrs. NORTH & ROBIN, architects, 203 Strand, London. 
T.S Dick, Broughty fy mason 148 18 4 J. TINLINE, Bury (accepted) .  %. , - £5,075 0 0 


————_— 


Sr RE LG WE & s GO, Ltd., 


Lithographers 8; Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.0., 
have REMOVED to 


& & East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E. C. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


lls of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W..,| 


Oop vied 03 Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
PRACUETS 


AGUE'S INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUGING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OF PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lit thographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s 


.5 oF ade Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIB | 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or ianibed directed | 
envelope 


PHOTO-COPIES. 


“‘WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper | 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (carBon-LivZzs) 


ARE ACOEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF | 
OLOTH TRAGINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, ” 


ESTABLISHED 1888, 


roadway Chambers, | 
WESTMINSTER. 
Tel. No. 135. Vi i 


ENAMELLED CLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 
Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 


@ Blue and Brindled Bricks, Common Building Bricks, 
Fire Olay. 


| HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


_Berry Hill Works, STOKE- ON-TRENT.. 


FROSTERLEY 
zens: MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


ISTS of ART PLATES and of 
OATHEDRALS, published in Tur ARCHITECT, ie 


on application to GILBERT WOOD & O 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London. fiom ewer 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 7d, ; 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC « 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
| Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “Tribrach, London.”| 
sirens a ES 


—. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1882 Central, 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired, Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


0 R H LI ee KE screened and graded 


to suit all purposes! 
J in Building Works or, 
Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our owr | 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. . 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS 
Coke ao Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful. Eondon.””’ 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED , 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED | . 


/ 


DRAWING OFFICE, 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, = 
POORE’S Tracing Papers. (40 different Linc 4 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (u 
3inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), — 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOO 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS: 


ROBT: NICHOLL ny ' 
153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON. 
Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIS 
Tel. No. £648 Central. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, |. 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E, 


Every Hosea of ironwork for the Hxterior and ; 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Publie a 


Private Buildings, shee ‘ 
Designs and Estimates supplied. ‘rial order solicited 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


GARRATT & co. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.B. 


: a, id ye ' 
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HOVE. 


For works at Connaught Road, Ellen Street and Portland Road 
schools, Hove. Board. 
Connaught Road. 


W. Whiteman Lawrences, Ltd. 


LONDON, 


For works at various institutions for the Metropolitan Asylums 


Installation of fire-alarits, Darenth Asylum. 


£41,650 0 oO 


Mrown & Sons j ; oa M 3 an Wire and Telephone Installation Paci 
‘Olliver & Sons. 319 © Oo Mint icnn Bo j pe geen Beant oes 
GATES & SONS, Osmond Road, Hove (accepted ) 277 0 0 Lever east ke Cone : foo too 
Ellen Street. H.G. Rider & Co. . : 500 0 O 
W. Whiteman A A 1730 O Lea, Son & Co. : : 497 9 0 
Olliver & Sons 169 18 6 Baxter & Impey . 459 0 0 
Brown & Sons. 104 © O| National Telephone Company, Ltd. 3 440 10 0 
GATES & SONS (accepted) . 72 0 O Electrical Engineering and Maintenance 
Portland Road. Company : , 420 0 0 
Brown & Sons Bees ie 62 0 0 Jackson Bros.. #73420 
Olhiver & Sons 50 0 O Donnison, Sillem & Gout P 400 0 © 
W. Whiteman : 47 17 6 P, DEWHIRST, Blackpool (accepted ) 320 5 O 
Gates & Sons. 67 10.410 Tar-paving and other works, Tooting Bec Asylum. 
A. W. LENEY, 40 Goldstone Villas, “Hove (ac- G. Neal . : 1,994 9 0 
cop) Cl : RAD ye nn fetge. Chittenden & Simmons . 1,845 9 
; : 5 F. G. Sheppard 1,810 0 0 
For the erection of a new Bible Christian church and schools T. Adams 1,579 0 oO 
in the Old Shoreham Road, Hove, Sussex. Mr. E. J J. Wainwrigtit & Cat Rides 1,259 0 Oo 
HAMILTON, architect, 2 New Road, Brighton. Alterations and aca Siphont alae. 
S. Payne . ‘ . £6,650 0 oO B. E. Nightingale . df EE 75550" Ox x0 
Brown & Sons . - 5,437 9 0 Cropley Bros, Ltd. : 17,495 9 0 
Field & Co... Swe? Ot © W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. . 17,249 9 O 
Lynn & Sons 5.406 0 O| W. Smith & Sons . 17,120 0 0 
Norman & Bust 5,350 4 9} EE, Chamberlain ’ 16,5490 0 O 
Jas. Barnes 5297 9 O| Peerless, Dennis & Co. . 16,439 9 0 
W. Willett 5,279 9 9 J.B. Pottermay : : 15,970 9 90 
Longley & Co. - : 5,189 0 90 W. H. Lorden & Son : 15,067, 0 Cc 
Peerless, Dennis & Co. 5143 9. 9} Enness BROS, Erith (accepted) 15,730 0 0 
fea & Sons 5,104 O O H. Groves 14,915 0 O 
 dclomss Shale “oe Ca For the erection of a Crates Place. Hackney, N.E. Mr. 
yior. 4,980 0 9O 
A. Chadwell 4,397 90 0 A. W Huvupsov, architect, ah Finsbury Pavement, aft C 
5 
HOCKLEY & Co, Grantham (accepted ) Ae OO,» Ye Silk & Sons : : £139 OFS 
J Hunt & Sons oie ° oO 
I3LE OF ELY. Barrett & Power 1,229 0 0 
For taking-down and rebuilding the south wall of Haddenham S. J. Scott. : 1,209 oO 
girls’ school. Mr. R. S. W. PERKINS, county surveyor, Sheffield Bros. . 1,197 190 
Ely. Hawkey & Oldman . Tj166 s10° 0 
J. HosTLER, Haddenham (acceféed ) 5 39) O J. ABBOTT (accepted ) 1,150 8 oO 


The Patent “ACME” CUBING-MOTION (Regd.) 


A: C. W: HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone § Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


Gives MAXIMUM OUTPUT at MINIMUM COST. 
GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


Engineers, LEICESTER. 
Also makers of FINE CRUSHING ROLLS. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd, 
Thornaby. Stockton-on-T ees, 


HEAD, WRICHTSON & 6CO., LTD., 
Have for SALE 
365 TONS OF IRON JOISTS 


x 6,8 x 6 and 6G x &. 
NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED. 


FIREPROOF 


FIXING BRICK 


FOR SECURING JOINERY. 
Avoid using Wood Blocks, Plugs, or Pads, which decay, 
F. MERRICK & SON, GLASTONBURY. 


W. SHRIVELL, 


ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years 
CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass, 


GATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


‘HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.B. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
| CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
| DUBLIN & HANLEY 


Chimney Columns 

Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
jsnd Repaired. No stop- 
- page of Worksrequired. 


'\ Colliery Signals | 3°? 
Electric Bells : 


¢ Supplied and Fixed. 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object, 


Telegrams, 
Blackburn, Nottingham,’ 
Telephone No. 288, 


STONE-BREAKER 


VAL DE TRAVERS, 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


| 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


SINGLE GRIP, DOUBLE GRIP. 


RTGS 7 : 
SAAN WSS‘ ij 
Section oF Crip, SECTION FI gy OF Grip. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


ottingham. EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 23.—Office: Imperial Ruildingy, 
For, hak of Advertisers, see page x. |Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


For full descriptive Catalcgue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 
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LONDON—continued. LONDON —continued. : 
For alterations to Brook Street, Kennington Road. For taking-up of portions of the existing brick sewers in Mare 


B. E. Nightingale . 4 : . 4 . £15,989 9 0° Street and Darnley Road, and the construction of about 
Spencer, Santo & Co. . : 15,350 "One 312 lineal yards of new 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 4 inches, 
Bragg & Son . : q : ; igs 16:287) mOmmee and 760 lineal yards of new 3 feet by 2 feet brick sewer, . 
Mattock & Parsons. i ; ; ‘ ~ 14,988.) Ome together with manhole and lamphole shafts, bell-mouth . 
W.H. Lorden & Sons . 5 f , |. “14,075) (Oss0s junctions, connections with branch sewers and outiet « 
Kirk & Randall . d ; : , 343724. 70 drains, and other appurtenant works. Mr. NORMAN! 
W. Lawrence & Sons . y : . 14,549 9 OF SCORGIE, borough engineer and surveyor, — 
J. Parsons . c ‘ : : : . 14,450 0 9 T. Adams : ; , - , é ~ £11,364 15 10% 
H. Kent . : : ; : Y . . 35303, A.M. Coles . ; : ; : : - 10,057 =2emaa 
For sewering Clancarty Road, for the Fulham Borough Bela tgs Brown oth 93399 Be ; 
Council. W. Neave & Son . ‘ é ; ; ; coe ° on 
Roadway. W. Manders’. 2 . Oe 
J. Mears : : : +A 1025 eae G. Porter ; : : ; s ‘ A 81563 OW 
HG, Greenham Gp Siaepe mee Re gnc 925 9 ©| ©. W. Kilingback&Co. . . | 4) 08 500uE 
B. Nowell & Co. 5 0 é A e . 9I3 O 9O Johnson & Langl ( 
sp sepeAiers gley ‘ P : ¢ . _ 7,380.17 vio 
x Cache) PUN We 31 SPA pata sit - ; D.R. Paterson. ; : : . «9,732 
x se pees Me ek gie3k, 330 ie J. ANDERSON, Poplar, E. (accepted) . . 7,039 9 10 
B. Nowell & Co.( ore ree 6a domo For the erection of ai addinonal “22-bed pavilion and for: 
ahd oe aes of ene) Laiten Bas 3 4 ais alterations to the laundry, &c., at the isolation hospital 
ne i. eee company vate ; rae hes at Beddington Corner, Mitcham, Surrey. Mr. ROBERT 
BOROUGH SURVEYOR (clinker Lago) Siaiiee | fois MASTERS CHART, surveyor, Union Bank Chambers 
B. Nowell & Co. (Excelsior paving) . ‘ * ) 206 70 20 Croydon ; > 
Sewering. Pink . ‘ : ; : F * 5 . £6,589 0 Oo 
B. Nowell & Co... |. a Sa SE oar Burges & Sons. . wy 2s ee toca 
G. W. Wimpey. ; . . . . eh 2 20T 70 Foster Bros’. ; ; : . , . 6,150 0 0 
J. MEARS* MENTE ee co ee Burnand 60) CCAM was . ofS "56, Gc inn 
A. B. Champniss ‘ : : i F : 207 I0 O Cropley Bros. . . 3 ; B . = 5,025. cee 
* Recommended for acceptance. D. Waller.» . i f : i : . 55843 0 oom 
For the erection of shop, Brookwood Parade, Wandsworth. E. P. Bulled ey es . , : . - «5,799 = Ome 
Mr. I. M. JONES, artes 18 Adam Street, Strand, W.C. W. SMITH & Son, London Road, Croydon 
3. Nightingale . : ; ; : : . £898 0 oO (accepted). : : ; : , 5.073289 oF 
W. & C. Brown . . ; . 3 9760 POLO NEW ROMNEY. 
H. C. Clifton ; : q : : : . 715 © ©| For the erection of casual working cells, infirmary, bath-room a 
Fowler & Co. . : ‘ : : : . 649 0 O and water-closets, &c., New Romney, Kent. Mr. THURLOW 
A. N. Pryor i : : : : . 62489" 20 FINN, architect, Guildford, 
Nash & Lillywhite. : : : ; Sago me G. Browning : 3 ‘ : : . £410 oO Gi 
Davis & Barker . . : 2 Sete OO Hutchinson & Killingback . ; : ; « 35! 10m 
Sims & Wood . : . : ; : . S525 a ea C. J. Howland ‘ i . 349 3 (2m 
H. S. Pillar, Wallington* . , : : » §§CO -ee i J. E. Hughes : ; 4 , 5 : «1340 5.07am 
* Accepted subject to agreement, &c. G. H. Hatton, South Ashford, Kent (accepied) 333 11 4 


DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


‘ (Incorporating rhe Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


\ 


| VF ACTURERS WOW ERMAN ON STAVFORDSHIRE IE 


AND 0 i x \\ \\ 
FITTINGS Seetesnnce emai 


(oa == = — ——— = == ——— 


= << = 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issus. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


i NE ten wah iri eel k ee a ORS 
GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


- | RKS, 
ARCHITEC- TERRA-COTTA WO 


TURAL : ERRA- A: ALL CLEETHORPES- 
COLOURS: map st ar ta that POR, VENTILATORS, 


SANITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS. Spécialité—WINDOW HEADS. 
For Index of Advertisers, see page Ke 
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SETTLE. SHOREDITCH. 
For waterworks, Yorks. Mr. T.:A. FOXCROFT, engineer and | For alterations to. 41 Kingsland Road. JOHN Jas. 
surveyor, Town Hall, Settle. DowNES, architect, 199 Lewisham High vee) S.E. 
Contract No. 1,—Main-laying, &¢. W. O. Collingwood. - ; £ RAT tia O 
E. Taylor. A ee ‘ 7 ; ; . £1,638 8 3 R. SCHOOLEY & SON (accepted ) ‘ : Heehin O02, O 
A. Dickinson . : ; F : en T,000 
pir Sinker Son.) 6 ee dh’ 889 3 4 STEPNEY. 

: A. & C, Harris. : : : f : ; 729 15 10 | For additions, alterations and decoration of the Ratcliff public 
T. C. Starkey . ‘ ; ‘ - ; 683 7 8 baths, White Horse Street, E, for the Stepney Borough 
Newsholme & Winder. : é ‘ jas O48. 11 To Council. Mr. W. Te MESON, borough engineer, architect, 
Barker Bros. . PO AES GR ,, 6331.8) St ee ae nO & 1,559 0 0 
Tattersall & Earnshaw : < ; ; : 584 5 6 Harris & Wardrop " : 1,400 0 O 
Brassington Bros, & Corney . ie on Arta ae F, & T. Thorne . . ee Maree « » 1,324 0 0 
Bushby Bros. . , : ; : : 2. 430:16-56 A. Kendall See aid ‘ : ‘ : a1 252-h0). 0 
C. M. Slinger . ; 428 18 8 Yates & Co. . ; : - F <ins,260" .O..0 
CUMBERLAND BROS, Bentham (accepted ) cit) 20TR16% 2 F.& F.J. Wood. . . . . . Wiad oo 

Contract No. 2.—Reservoir, collecting well, &c. i te ee ah ‘ } : , . ee Bs , 
E. Taylor . : ‘ : : : 2 30. «On gO W. G. Brown 1,100 0 O 
18 na ae Se Sony tes ciency take Mayr aaort4 2 E Jackson . er een tea Lr yak T,082 35570 
ushby Bros. . : : : ; : 37 : , : : : 
Newsholme & Winder . : : : : Ey e I Wats cone Co, ila ea 
1h C. Starkey : : ‘i . ‘ : < 27020 O SURBITON. 
A.Dickinson . . . «© - + + 267 11 9] For a new road between Brighton and Glenbuck Roads. Mr. 
rem yee ear iy Bee, (20291 SAMUEL MATHER, engineer and surveyor. 
C. M. Slinger a Cc: 4 : b . 254 18 8 F, i Coxhead if i » £1,270 foue) 
Brassington Bros. & Corney mel ere Me eeu teat se 4 0p Fee Cunningham peel Se Comet Ta bie | ae 1,1§04.0°0 
A. & C. Harris. 3 4 : ; 201 8 8 Th Breeié Saye é i fia4-1r 8 
CUMBERLAND BROS. (accepted ) 5 : ; TOL! 0 O. T. Gibbons . é ; : { . 1,075 0 0 
Lawrence & Thacker ; s ae 1,000m O20 
KAVANAGH & CO, Surbiton (accepted Ne eF,022,-15- 4 
STAINES. 
For street works, &c., Victoria Road. Mr. E. J. BARRETT, SWANSEA. 
engineer and surveyor. For erection of latrines, &c , at the Morriston Board school. 
Harvey Bros. . : ; ‘ : ‘ £272 fa fe J. & F. Weaver . : : ; : . £650 0 oO 
W. Adamson .. : ; ; 265 0 oO Walters & Johns. : : ‘ : 25. \Oe.0 
Cunningham, Forbes & Co. : : : 20h 165.6 G. Crocker . i pe SOOT Oj, 
W. H. Wheeler . ? ; ; ‘ : PUA 2AGTS oS THOMAS & JONES, Morriston (accepted Na . 580 0 O 
A. C. Soan . : - ; , : - WuZA5 ne OO 
T. Watson, jun. . i ; , : ‘ epee G: 1k WALES. 
T. Free & Sons . : : i 4 : . 215 0 o| For the erection of schoolrooms, also alterations and renova- 
G. Wimpey & Co. : z 2 ‘ - M293. 19n" 4 tions to Baptist chapel, Tonteg, Llantwit-Fardre. Mr. ‘ 
C. Moss & Son . . ZOE F a. 2 ARTHUR LLOYD THOMAS, architect, Pontypridd. 
LAWRENCE & THACKER, 4t Lavender Gardens, Shapland & Lee . £002) 2 0".0 
Clapham Common (accepted) . ; 160 0 O PRICE BROS., Pontcanna, Cardiff (accepted atte tk 5050, On O 


ee a a ee Een 
MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
Py BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 

| i fs a i , , | Telegrams, '' Snewin, London." LONDON, B.C. Telephone, 274 Holborn. 
pm 


UNIVERSAL WINE BIN CO. 


J, STEVENS, Manager (20 years with Farrow & Jackson, Ltd.), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


IRON WINE BINS 


Of every description. 


| WROUGHT IRON FITTINGS 
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SEAS For STRONG ROOMS and OFFICES. 
ais "Zi is NY OOMPARE OUR PRIOES. LISTS FREE. 


ALFRED ROAD, SOUTH NORWOOD. 


WROUGHT-I “IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 


FOR 


PARTY WALLS _ 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


F. BRABY « CO. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.E. }LONDON. 


Double Sliding Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


| Vol. LXXI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


WAREHOUSES, &c. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Orests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes, 


MONOGRAMS esas aioe i 

yo omplete, with pox, pad 
and Ink. Postage 3d. extra. Full names, in neat type, 2. post 
free. Price Lists free. 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. 


HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


Works: MOIRA, ASHBY. DE-LA-Z0UCH. 


Telegrams, ‘“‘ Haywood, Moria.” 


National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


OSAIC 


MANUFACTURING Ce 
13.20 KINGS R°AD 
§' PANCRAS IPNDEN aw 


M°SAIC: PARQUET-W°oD BLOCK 
LEADED LIGHT® WALL: TILING 


e , : ; ‘Pe a we oe ae 4 
. ni 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WALES—continued. ELECTRIC NOTES. " . 
i f houses in London Road, Gorseinon. | IN view of the stage now reached by Leith Tramways 
For He een os renee architect, Bank Chambers, | provisional order, under which the Town Council propose to 
H Oecd Street, Swansea : acquire and reconstruct the present horse tramway system in 
* 


Lloyd Bros ; : , ‘ A ; . £317 © ©| the burgh, the tramways committee of Leith Town Council 

J Fok. st . : . . ; : . 271 2 0| have appointed a sub-committee to make exhaustive in- 
C, Marles . ‘ : : ; : ; . 266 © ©} quiries regarding all systems of traction, It is expected that — 

T. LEwIs, Gorseinon (accepted) . : : . 235 14 oO] the sub-committee will report to the tramways committee 


early in September. f ia 
WELLINGBOROUGH. THE electric-lighting committee of the Edinburgh Town 


For alterations at Rock Street schools, Wellingborough. | Council has had an informal meeting with Professor Kennedy, 
Messrs. SHARMAN & ARCHER, architects, Wellingborough. | the expert adviser of the city with regard to electrical matters, — 


Berrill& Green . «sR AOS or ee question of the disposal of the year’s surplus from the __ 
Hacksley Bros. . : ; " : : ,° 16220040 undertaking. Some members of Council propose to devote 
W. Stevens . 157 8 ©} the whole of the 24,000/. of profit to the reserve fund, while 


Md 


GoopMAN & MvRKETT, Wellingborough others are in favour of applying 10,000/. of that sum to the _ 
(accepted ) . wo ‘ . . - 146 9 9} relief of rates, carrying 14,000/. to reserve, Professor Kennedy, — 


WINCHESTER it is understood, declined to commit himself on the financial 
For alterations to store ia St. George’s Street. the Town Connell 


aspect of the question, which he regarded as entirely one for o 
C. Hughes : : F : : A : £192 I 
18 


Savage & Sons . : . ; 3 : : 
J. A. GREEN, Highcliffe, Winchester (accepted). 174 10 O 


° 


Om 
fe) 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


keceived too late for Classification. MESSRS. PEARSON Bros. & CAMPBELL announce their — 
HERETORD removal to larger offices at 18 Water Street, Liverpool. oa 


; “4 a MR. DELISSA JOSEPH is the architect for the new synagogue _ 
For the erection of vicarage house and stable building at Ses and ; Se, ec 
; . t in N ross Road. The total c ; 
Kimbolton, near Leominster, Hereford. Messrs. NICHOL- which is to be erected in the. New Cross Ro medic” 


SON & HARTREE, architects, Hereford. Quantities by 1s estimated to be 5,030/. 


weve WI ys Crd ae Ea eLe Messrs. LINGEN BARKER & SON are the architects for 
Adelphi, Londons Ne 72 eucemghain St826 lhe new All Saints Church, Fichponds, i-aaa hn 
R. Morgan gee Saw ae . |. £2,090 0 o| are Messrs. Clark & Son, 
H. Smith . ; : : ‘ : .. ZO5TMomes A M:SON while engaged in pointing the bridge across the . 
W. Powell j ; ‘ ‘ . . 1,997. 0 o| river Lochy, overbalanced himself and fell into the river and a 
Lewis& Con. 3 ng BBB Siem ine acre reed _ 
C. Cooke - ; ; p : : : - 4,884: 7a “oO MEssrs. TOLLIT & LEE, of Oxford, are the architects of aa 
Beavan & Hodges . 4 , ; 3 - 1,874 0 0 | the new school which is being erected in Oxford in connection 
J. JAY, Leominster (accepted) . ; ; - 1,825 0 o | with St. Frideswide’s Church. The estimated cost is 3,5002.,,and 
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THE fitting-shop of the Weldless Steel Tube Co. at 

MR. E. STANLEY MILTON, architect, late of Oxford Street, Wednesfield, near Wolverhampton, was the scene of a disas- , 
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Two handsome cathedral windows have been unveiled at 
the parish church at Ceres, N.B., one at each side of the pulpit. 
The windows, which are an outstanding feature of the building, 
have been put in by the committee of management as the 
result of a sale of work. 

DURING the course of repairs at Stevenson & Son’s dye 
works at Lawside, Dundee, a serious accident happened. A 
squad of men were engaged in overhauling an ‘economiser 
when part of the plant owing to the breakdown of the tackle 
fell, severely injuring a labourer, Michael Mooney, who was 
removed to the hospital in a critical condition. 


Ir has been decided to raise funds for the erection of a 
permanent Primitive Methodist church there in the place of 
the present mission church at Trafford Park, Manchester. 
The congregation at Trafford Park have met the working 
expenses of the mission up to the end of June. A bazaar to 
raise funds for the new building will be held early in November 
and will be opened by the prospective Liberal candidate for 
the division, Mr. H. Nuttall. 


A BLOCK of seven shops, with flats over, is to be erected 
in Uxbridge Road, having a frontage of 202 feet, with retura 
frontages to Ormiston and Bloemfontein Roads, at a cost of 
(including the site) 20,000/, The elevation is to be in red 
bricks with gauged work and Bath stone dressings, and the 
roof covered with green slates. The contract has been signed 
and the work is to be proceeded with immediately. Messrs. 
L. Whitehead & Co., Ltd., Portland Works, Clapham Road, 
S.W., are the contractors, and the architects are Messrs. 
Palgrave & Co., Westminster, S.W. 

Major C. E. NorTON, one of the inspectors of the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry recently into the applica- 
tion of the Moss Side District Council for permission to borrow 
a sum of 10,990/. for the erection of public baths in the district. 
The inquiry took place at the council offices, and as there 
was no opposition to be offered, was of a purely formal 
character. In stating the facts, the clerk to the Council (Mr. 
Maclure) explained that the estimated population of the 
district was 27,600, the figures at the census of 1991 being 
26,677, The land for the site of these baths, which contained 
a total area of 9,054 square yards, had already been purchased, 
and a portion had been used for the refuse destructor. It was 
proposed to erect the new baths upon the remaining portion of 
3,190 square yards, which stood at the corner of Middleton 
Street and Caythorpe Street. In view of the coming amalgama- 


tion of the district with Manchester the plan had been sub- 
mitted informally to the baths committee of. the Corporation, 
and had met with its approval. The main swimming-bath is 
to be seventy-five feet long’ by thirty wide, and twenty men’s 
slipper baths and twelve for,women will be provided. On the 
advice of the inspector it was» agreed that tenders should be 
invited for the work, in order'that some definite knowledge as 
to the cost might be obtained. -Councillor Langley, of the 
Corporation baths committee, and Mr, J. H. Derbyshire, 
superintendent of the city baths, gave evidence supporting the 
scheme. 


VARIETIES. 


SPECIAL arrangements have been made by the Chancery 
Lane Safe Deposit for the temporary safe keeping of securities 
and valuables during the holidays and long vacation. 


Mr. ARTHUR SYKES, architect, of Huddersfield, has been 
appointed architect to the Heston and Isleworth Urban District 
education committee. 

AT Monday’s meeting of the general purposes committee 
of the Rochdale Town Council, the applications for the vacant 
situation of town clerk for Rochdale, at a salary of 7o0o/. a 
year, were opened. Out of the twenty-four applicants the fol- 
lowing five were selected to appear before the committee next 
Saturday morning :—Messrs. W. H. Hickson, town clerk of 
Eccles ; Robert Hilton, town clerk of Swindon; Peregrine 
Thomas, town clerk of Leigh; D. A. Nicholl, town clerk of 
Scarborough ; and T. E. Rodgers, town clerk of Bourne- 
mouth. 

A PARTY from the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society, including the president, Mr. G. B. Bulmer, at the 
invitation of the York Society, visited York to inspect the west 
front of the Minster. A scaffolding is at present erected, and 
afforded an opportunity for minute inspection. The party were 
shown over the work by the clerk of works, and were able to 
closely examine the south tower. The president, Mr. Davis, 
and the members of the York Architectural Society afterwards 
entertained the visitors at tea. 


AT Oldham the moribund School Board had held a com- 
petiticn for a new school on the Clarksfield Road site. Not 
being satisfied with the result they left the matter over to be 
dealt with by the new authority. The education committee of 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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HUNTS. 

——— a) 
the Corporation have now held a fresh competition consisting 
of local architects only. With the aid of Mr. Edward R. Rob- 
son, F.S.A, the assessor, they have awarded the first premium 
to Mr. Harold Cheetham, the second to Mr. Arthur Turner, 
and the third to Mr. Charles T. Taylor. The last mentioned 
won his position principally from superiority of architecture 
and skill of draughtsmanship. 

THE members of the Aberdeen. Town Council set out on 
Monday, the 25th inst., on a three, days’ tour of inspection of 
the river Avon in Banffshire, whence it has been suggested a 
supplementary water supply for the city might be obtained. 
The intake would be at Inchrory, some eight miles or so from 
Tomintoul, and part of the object of this inspection is to con- 
sider what would be the best line for the aqueduct. The 
question of a new or an additional water supply has been 
under consideration by the Aberdeen authorities for several 
years, and reports that have been furnished by experts put the 
estimated cost of the Avon scheme at about 1,000,000/ sterling, 
The alternative scheme is the tapping of the Dee about a mile 
above Ballater, or some sixteen miles further up than the 
present intake, which is at Cairnton, near Banchory. The 
cost of the latter undertaking has been put at 7¢9,000/. 

AN important scheme is being worked out for still further 
increasing the harbour accommodation of Dover, a scheme 
which, if carried out, will make that place the finest harbour and 
the greatest port of call in the world. At any rate, so says 
Herr Ballin, director-general of the Hamburg-American Line. 
The natural advantages of the port have been seized to carry 
out the construction of a commercial harbour, capable of 
accommodating by the side of its pier several ata time of the 
largest liners afloat, and a vast naval harbour which will easily 
shelter the whole:British fleet. When the work is completed 
700 acres of water will be enclosed. This enclosure will be 


STRU 


formed by extending by 2,030 feet the Admiralty Pier on the 
western side, by making an arm 3,200 feet long on the eastern 
side, and by connecting the two with a southern breakwater 
4,200 feet inlength. There will be two entrances—one 620 feet 
and the other 800 feet in width. The work, it is hoped, will be 
completed in four or five years. The cost will approach five 
millions sterling.: j 
ON the 16th inst. a number of the members of the Bradford 


Historical and Antiquarian Society had a trip to Carlisle, a city — 


full of historical lore. The Society, who had Mr. Percival 
Ross, C.E, as conductor, were fortunate in enlisting the Rev. 
Canon Bower, of Carlisle, to act as cicerone 
in the Bride City shortly. after midday, and after lunch at the 
Great Central Hotel they proceeded to the ancient cathedral, 
where they found much to interest them, and Canon Bower ex- 
plained the history of the chief things there to be seen. They 


then went to the Fratry and were shown round, after which Mr, — 


J. D. Henderson, son of the Dean of Carlisle, took them round 
the deanery, a building supposed to be about as old as the 
cathedral itself. They admired the ceiling there put up by 
Prior Senhouse in 1507. After examining other historical parts 
of the abbey, they proceeded to Tullie House (Carlisle city 
museum, art gallery, and public library), where Mr. W. T. 
McIntire, B.A., the principal, and Mr. Linnzus E. Hope, the 
curator, explained the many Roman and other objects of 
antiquity. Avisit was paid to the castle, and the dungeons 
and other interesting parts were inspected and explained. 

THE Mayor of Dewsbury presided over a meeting of the 
general purposes committee, held at the town hall, to consider 
a report given by Councillor Thorpe and the town clerk upon 
the recent conference of representatives of local authorities, 
held at Bradford, upon the question of municipal fire insur- 
ance being established on the mutual principle. A resolution 
was passed referring the matter to the finance committee. Mr. 


Runciman, member for Dewsbury, had been written to for his — 


support to the views of the Town Council on the Valuation 


Bill and the Licensing Bill, and replies were read saying that 


the Valuation Bill had been dropped for this session, and as to 
the Licensing Bill, that he had voted for non-county boroughs 
being placed in the same position as county boroughs, 
cussion, initiated by the Mayor and Alderman Reuss, took 
place on the water supply. It was admitted by every speaker, 
supported by analyses, that although the water was pure, it 
was liable to be affected by passing through new lead service- 
pipes. The opinion was expressed that iron service-pipes 
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ought to be insisted on in all new buildings, and a resolution 
to this effect was recommended to the water committee, 


SANITARY CONGRESS. 


‘THE exhibition of the Sanitary Institute, which was opened in 
Glasgow by. the Lord, Provost. on the 21st inst. is, as usual, a 
‘very successful one. We shall describe some of the more 
interesting exhibits in our next issue. We have the pleasure cf 
announcing the preliminary awards made to those firms who 
.are exhibitors of goods applicable to the building trades. 


Silver Medal. 


The Bradley Star Tap Company, for equilibrium and com- 
pensating ball, bib and meter taps ; British Sanitary Company, 
for self-acting earth closets ; F. C. Calvert & Co., for carbolic- 
acid preparation ; Wm. Cassels, for range of lavatory basins ; 
J. Defries & Sons, for Equiex disinfector, with automatic 
siphonic attachment ; The Limmer Asphalte Paving Company, 
for mastic asphalte, as used for building and sanitary purposes ; 
Pocock Bros , for indiarubber padded-room, with seamless floor 
and gutter ; Wilson & Stockall, for brougham ambulance with 
convertible stretchers; Wilson & Stockall, for brougham 
ambulance van. 

Bronze Medal. 

W. R. Baker, for improved coin-receiving lock ; Burn 
Bros., for locking drain rod joint; J. & M. Craig, Ltd, for 
white enamelled fireclay wash-tub, with back-splash rim _per- 
forated for tap ; J. Defries & Sons, for improved portable spray 
disinfector for rooms; Doulton & Co. Ltd., for siphonic 
closet ; Doulton & Co, Ltd., for improved compact closet ; J. 
Duckett & Sons, Ltd, for improved urinals, with accessible 
waste ; J. Duckett & Sons, Ltd., for anti-flooding gully; J. 
Duckett & Sons, Ltd, for gully channel ; David King & Sons, 
for glass-glazed iron pipes ; Alexander Knowles, for individual 
communion cups; W. B. Morrison & Son, for lift-out bath 
waste ; Wm. Moyes & Sons, for ‘‘ Acetylete” carbide-to-water 
acetylene generator; Shanks & Co, Ltd., for wave-supply 
lavatory fittings; Shanks & Co., Ltd., for lift-out bath waste ; 
Shanks & Co., Ltd, for modern combination closet ; Slack & 
Brownlow, for hospital filters for hot and cold water, with 
thermometers attached ; Speirs & Co., for temporary building, 
with double air spaces to sides and roof and fire-resisting 
lining ; W. Summerscales & Sons, Ltd., for the “Challenge 
Renown” washing-machine, with large door and spring bolts ; 


John T. Whittome, for automatic complete road scavenger ; E, 
Worrall & Co., for collapsible gate, self-sustained without track- 
rails. 

Selected for Practical Trial. 

Doulton & Co., Ltd., mixing valve for hot and cold water ; 
Heenan & Froude, refuse destructor appliances ; Horsiall 
Destructor Company, Ltd, portable destructor; H. Birch 
Killon, Fiddian’s rotary distributor for sewage purification ; J. 
Rowell & Sons, “‘ Eos” air-gas apparatus ; Shanks & Co., new 
pattern siphonic closet ; Wilskemp, Ltd., fuel economiser. 


DRY ROT. 


THE new system adopted by the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries of issuing leaflets on various subjects is deserving of 
commendation. The information is derived from experts, and 
relates to insects, fungi, wild birds, &c. The following, on 
“dry rot” (AMerulius lacrymans) has importance for others 
besides farmers :— 

As a destroyer of timber used in the construction of 
dwelling-houses, the fungus popularly known as “dry rot” has 
been well-known for many years. Notwithstanding modern 
improvements in ventilation, &c., the disease appears to be 
gradually gaining ground. This is chiefly owing to the 
following causes:—(1) The use of immature and imperfectly 
seasoned wood ; and (2) the rapidity with which modern houses 
are built, resulting in the imprisonment of a superabundance 
of moisture in the material used. 

Infection with.the dry-rot fungus sometimes takes place in 
the forest when felled timber remains stored there for some 
time. The first evidence of such infection is indicated by the 
presence of red stripes in the sawn wood. If such wood is 
thoroughly seasoned the mycelium present in the red stripes is 
killed. If the seasoning is neglected or imperfectly done the 
mycelium, which possesses the power of remaining in a latent 
condition for some time, commences active growth when the 
wood is used in any part of a building where it is exposed to 
dampness, and this in some cases is unavoidable, as when the 
ends of joists are built into a wall. Under such circumstances 
dry rot eventually appears. 

On the other hand, the fungus is by no means rare on old 
beams and boards stored in wood-yards, &c., and it is mainly 
from such sources that spores, or portions of the spreading 
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mycelium, are introduced into buildings by new wood which 
has become infected. : k 
Again, when a house that has suffered from dry rot 1s being 
repaired, sufficient care is not exercised in the immediate 
destruction by burning of all diseased wood, and portions that 
are not too much decayed are often stored for repairing pur- 


poses. In consequence the air in towns always contains spores 


of the dry-rot fungus. RY ; 

During the building of a house the danger arising from the 
presence of dry rot may be reduced to a minimum by taking 
proper precautions. 

A thorough system of ventilation and the avoidance of 
damp, stuffy places is of primary importance. The endeavour 
to exclude dry rot by hermetically closing all communication 
with the outer air in the spaces between flooring-boards 
and joists and similar places, has been practically demon- 
strated to be an utter failure, In the case of a recently 
constructed mansion the expenditure of many thousands of 
pounds was entailed in rectifying the consequences of such a 
proceeding. 

Perhaps the greatest source of danger arises where the 
ends of joists are built into a wall near the basement of a 
house, and this is more especially true where there is evidence 
of red stripe in the wood. As a precaution, the ends of joists 
should always be treated with creosote. Coal tar is not 
recommended, as its power of penetrating into the wood is 
very limited, and by forming a waterproof coating it prevents 
the wood from drying. : 

A frequent cause of trouble is the use of damp deadening 
material, or “pugging,” and covering it over with boards 
before all the moisture has evaporated. Such material should 
be-used as dry as possible, coarse sand being the best for the 
purpose. The surface of boards coming in contact with 
deadening material should first be painted over with methy- 
lated spirit containing corrosive sublimate in solution--six 
ounces to one gallon. The spirit evaporates, leaving a coating 
of corrosive sublimate on the boards, which completely destroys 
any mycelium coming in contact with it. It has been proved 
that the spores of dry rot can only germinate in moisture con- 
taining some alkali in solution, hence coal-dust, cinders or any 
kind of humus should never be used for deadening or packing. 
The fruit of the dry-rot fungus presents the appearance of 
irregularly shaped, flattened or undulating patches of variable 
size, adhering by their entire under surface to the substance 
on which they are growing. When mature the central 
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portion of the patch is covered with an irregular network 


formed by slightly raised anastomosiny ribs, and is of a rich 
brown colour, due to the enormous quantity of spores, which 
are deposited on surrounding objects under the form of snuff. 
coloured powder. These spores are diffused by currents of 
air or by rats, mice, insects, &c. 


‘The margin of the fruiting patch is surrounded by a snow- 
white fringe of mycelium, which spreads in every direction — 


over surrounding objects, creeping up walls and_ passing 
through crevices, the advancing mycelium being supplied with 
food and moisture from the parent plant growing on wood, ~ 

This food is conducted through cord-like strands which 
form behind the thin advancing margin of mycelium. 


Owing to this supply of food from a central source, the 


mycelium can extend over stones and other substances not 
containing food, and thus spread from the basement to the 
top of a house, 
in contact with wood, the latter is attacked, and a new centre 
of food supply is established from which strands spread in 


search of other sources of food. The mycelium often forms — 


felt-like sheets of large size that can readily be removed in- 
tact. These sheets are white at first, but soon change to a 


pale grey colour, a character by which dry rot can be 


readily distinguished from another wood-destroying fungus. 
Polyporus fomentarius, even in the absence of fruit, the 
felted mycelium of the latter remaining permanently white. 
The spreading mycelium can be checked by the application 
of carbolic acid, and when its presence is once detected, all 


woodwork that can be reached should be thoroughly saturated 


with the same substance. 

The specific name of /acrymans or “weeping” alludes to 
the power of the fungus to attract moisture from the atmo- 
sphere. Under certain conditions moisture is absorbed to 
such an extent that it hangs in drops, or even drips from the 
surface of the fungus. This moisture assists very materially 
in rotting the timber, which afterwards becomes quite dry 
and friable. Hence the popular name ‘dry rot,” which 
prey to the last, and most frequently observed, stage of 

ecay. 


GIRVAN NEW WATERWORKS. 


THE new reservoir for Girvan has been formally opened. This 
reservoir, which covers close on 5 acres of ground and his a— 
storage capacity of 15,000,000 gallons of water, is situated 
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about 4 miles from Girvan and within a short distance of the 
present reservoir. An abundant supply of water is now 
assured, as, when both are full, there will be 27,000,0co gallons 
available, or fully 109 clear days supply of 225,000 gallons, the 
normal daily consumption. The cost of the work will be fully 
12,000/, Mr. Jno. Eaglesham, C.E., Ayr, was engineer, and 
the contractors, Messrs. Osborne, Ayr. The opening cere- 
mony, which took place in fine weather, was witnessed by a 
large company of invited guests. Mr. Eaglesham, having 
made a general statement regarding the water scheme, called 
on Provost Telfer to perform the ceremony of turning on the 
water, and asked his acceptance of a silver bowl as a souvenir 
of the occasion. The Provost remarked that it was now over 
29 years since gravitation water was introduced into Girvan, 
and since then the present reservoir had been extended, and 
that 4 years ago it had been decided to construct an addi- 
tional reservoir—the one opened to-day. These additions had 
been found to be necessary by the increasing popularity of 
Girvan as a watering-place. At the cake and wine banquet 
which followed the usual loyal toasts were given, after which 
-ex-Provost M‘Creath proposed the principal toast, ‘Success to 
the Water Scheme.” Mr. Eaglesham, in replying, took advan- 
tage of the occasion to present ex-Provost Shankland, convener 
of the works committee, with a silver cup, as a slight apprecia- 
tion of his unfailing energy during the progress of the work, 


TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, PORTSMOUTH. 


ON Friday, the 22nd inst., the Mayor of Portsmouth laid the 
foundation-stone of the new Technical Institute. The site 
adjoins the town hall, and was known as the Mayor's Lawn. 
In shape it is an obtuse-angled triangle, and the plan of the 
building, which follows the lines of the site, forms a central 
block with a wing on either side. The south wing, which 
faces Park Road, is set back to leave an area = feet wide, and 
has a frontage of 156 feet. The east wing, facing the town 
hall, is set back 30 feet from the line of the old stone balus- 
trading, and has a frontage of 135 feet. The central block is 
47 feet wide. The building will be four storeys in height, the 
level of the basement floor being 4 feet below the level of the 
adjoining roadway ; the width throughout is 64 feet ; there will 
he two sets of rooms with a central corridor 8 feet wide 
running from end to end of the building, with the principal 


| staircase placed in the centre, and additional staircases at each 


end. The height of the basement storey will be 14 feet, the 
ground and first floors 15 feet, and the second floor to be 
21 feet to the centre of the ceiling. 

On the basement floor in the south wing facing Park Road 
will be the carpenters’, brickwork and painters’ workshops, 
dynamo-room and a classroom ; on the other side of the 
corridor will be a spate room, testing-room, plumbers’ shop, 
smithy, boiler-house, metallurgical laboratory and balance- 
room; in the centre block at the front is the ventilation 
apparatus room ; at the back will be the principal staircase 
and hall. The engineering-room, 55 feet by 24 feet, is arranged 
in the front portion of the east wing ; the remainder of this 
wing will be occupied by the library. 

On the ground floor the whole of the space in the central 
block will be taken up by the principal entrance porch, entrance 
hall and principal staircase ; adjoining the entrance hall is a 
small room for the porter ; in front of the south wing next the 
entrance hall will be the secretary’s room and secretary’s 
clerk’s office; adjoining the rooms and communicating with | 
them will be the principal and committee’s room, 24 feet by 
24 feet. The other rooms in the front of this wing will be a 
teachers’ room, three classrooms, and the mechanics’ lecture 
theatre, 33 feet by 24 feet 6 inches, accommodating eighty 
students. The rooms at the back will be the mechanics’ 
laboratory, 38 feet 6 inches by 24 feet, and four classrooms. 

The whole of the east wing on this floor is to be occupied 
by the library, which will have its entrance in the centre of the 
wing and will consist of lending library with a counter space 
of about 100 feet lineal, magazine and newspaper-room, each 
47 feet 6 inches by 34 feet, and a book store. 

The reference library is 55 feet by 34 feet. File-room and 
an additional book store will be provided in the basement and 
will be reached by a staircase from the newspaper-room ; there 
will also be provided in the basement a bookbinding-room, 
assistant librarians’ rooms, and mess-room for the staff. The 
librarian’s room will be on the ground floor adjoining the news- 
paper-room ; a catalogue-room, lavatories for the staff, lift for 
books, and staircases between the book stores are also 
arranged. 

On the first floor in the centre b'ock over the entrance hall 
will be a large lecture theatre or classroom, and the whole of 
the Park Road frontage on this floor will be occupied by 
physics’ laboratories, dark-rooms, lecture theatres, &c.; at 
the back of the corridor will be three large drawing offices ; in 
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the centre of the east wing facing the town hall is to be a 
large examination and lecture hall, 89 feet long, 33 feet wide, 
36 feet high, which it is proposed to use in conjunction. with 
the town hall when required ; at one end of this hall is an 
ante-rocm, and at the other end a dressmaking-room ; these 
rooms communicate with the large hall and can be used in 
connection with it. At the back of the lecture hall there will 
be a wood-carving-room and biological laboratory. 

On the second floor in the front of the central block there 
will be a large chemical lecture theatre and the chemical 
laboratories, balance-room, preparation-rooms, spectroscope- 
room occupy the whole of Park Road frontage on this floor. 
The back portion of the whole of this floor is to be used as the 
art school, and will contain elementary art-room, 56 feet by 
24 feet, life-room, with models’-room adjoining, antique-room, 
48 feet by 24 feet, and painting-room ; casting and modelling- 
rooms, with clay store, &c, are arranged in the east wing, and 
at the extreme end of this wing is placed the cookery-room, 
with scullery attached. 

Masters’-rooms are provided at each floor and store- 
rooms on the upper floors. Ample lavatory and cloak-room 
accommodation is arranged in mezzanine floors on either side 
of the principal staircase. A room is also provided for lady 
students to have meals in. Two lifts are provided for in 
addition to the library lift. The caretaker’s-rooms are 
arranged at the west end of the building, and a coal-house and 
cart entrance at the back. The building is of fireproof con- 
struction, the floors of steel joists and concrete, staircases 
of granolithic stone and roof constructed with steel framing. 
The building is of a Classic design, in Portland stone and red 
brick, to harmonise with the town hall. The main entrance 
porch is adorned with carved figures and panels representing 
the various arts and sciences. 

The back elevation is finished in red brick with Portland 
stone dressings, and the roof is to be covered with slates. 

The general finishing of the building internally is with 
glazed-tile dadoes and plastered walls, with the principal rooms 
and staircases finished with pitch-pine and oak panelled dadoes, 
The floors throughout are of pitch-pine wood blocks. 

The ventilating and heating of the building, which is being 
carried out by the Sturtevant Engineering Company, is on a 
system whereby the building is to be heated and ventilated in 
one operation. Powerful fans driven by an electric dynamo will 
be placed in the basement and air drawn down through two stone 
turrets 60 feet above the ground level through a water filter 
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and forced into extensive air ducts which have been formed 
These two ducts have been 


direct, while the upper or hot air duct receives the air after it 
has been driven through a steam heater. Every room in the 
building is connected with. these ducts by means of flues. 
formed in the walls, and mixing dampers are provided to each 
flue to regulate the supply of hot and cold air. The building 
will be lighted by electricity, but gas will also be laid for 
emergency lights and for experimental purposes. Speaking 
tubes and electric bells will be provided on each floor. se 
Double sashes are provided to all back windows to insure — 
quietness. The building will accommodate, in addition to the 
part set aside for the library and the lecture hall, 1,305 students; — 
the total area of floor space will be 64,000 square feet. The 
amount of the contract is 70,0007. The building, which was 
commenced on November 1 of last year, is to be completed by 
May 1906. Mr. G. E. Smith, of Southsea, is the architect. 
The contractors are Messrs. Armitage & Hodgson, of Leeds, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BOURNEMOUTH. 


THE claim which Bournemouth possesses to the title of “ The 
Garden City of. England ” is acknowledged by those who have 
visited:it, but while it is recognised as one of the warmest of 
our winter marine resorts many people have the impression 
that it is too hot to be regarded as a summer holiday home. 
As a matter of fact, the air is throughout the year as dry as 
any experienced on the British coast. When coming from the 


sea the wind is laden with ozone, and blowing from inland it 


filters through pine and other trees, which flourish in vigorous 
profusion. The rainfall is unusually small, and the rate of 
mortality is one of the lowest in the kingdom. Hitherto 
the Bournemouth season has been reckoned as beginning in 
September and closing at Whitsuntide, but there is no valid 
reason why it should be confined to any such limited period. 
Vast improvements have been effected within recent years. A. 
noble drive, nearly two miles in length, has been opened on the 
summit of the West Cliff, a corresponding drive has just been 


completed on the East Cliff, and the time is probably not far __ 


distant when the formation will begin of a fine undercliff road. 
No popular resort has been laid out with happier results 
than Bournemouth, says the Stavzdard. The public gardens 
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extend inland through the “Evergreen Valley of the South” 
for a distance of more than a mile and three-quarters. De- 
signed with singularly good taste they form a place of rest and 
pleasure which has few equals, and are supplemented by parks, 
golf links, cricket grounds, bowling greens, croquet and tennis 
lawns and other outdoor centres of recreation. In musical 
matters, too, the town has set an example to the rest of marine 
resorts in the country by spending about 8,occ/. per year to 
provide a municipal band, which has earned, under Mr. Dan 
Godfrey’s direction, a world-wide reputation, by reason of the 
excellent symphony concerts its members daily give on the 
pier and in various parts of the borough. Owing to the 
proximity of the Isle of Wight the shore enjoys the advantage 
of double tides, the result being that the rise and fall are 
almost imperceptible. The beach, consisting of soft sand 
without any pebbles, runs round the bay for nearly 5 miles, and 
the absence of tidal currents makes it an excellent bathing station. 


In sanitary administration the town has long been regarded 
as occupying quite a prominent position among the best 
governed of health and holiday places in Great Britain ; and, 
while offering infinite sources of pleasure in summer and winter 
alike, the inhabitants give no countenance to anything 
approaching vulgarity. The pier, from which an important 
coasting passenger traffic is conducted, ranks as a favourite 
centre next only to the Public Gardens, and in addition to two 
successfully managed theatres, many forms of indoor amuse- 
ment are provided for visitors. Hotels like the Royal Bath, 
the Grand, the Métropole, the Branksome Towers, and others, 
are numbered among the most palatial in the country, and in 
this respect, as in every other, Bournemouth caters for an 
immense population seeking rest and change. A convenient 
tramway service, established some years ago, is gradually being 
extended, until it will eventually link all the adjacent districts, 
and since the opening of the Imperial Motor Works, motor- 
cars have been travelling in every direction—to Lyndhurst, 
Brockenhurst and other parts of the New Forest, to Milford- 
on-Sea, Poole and Wimborne, as well as to Winchester, Salis- 
bury and still more distant places. It is acknowledged on all 
hands that the continued development of the town has been 
helped in a very material degree by the active co-operation of 
the London and South-Western Railway. To and from the 
Metropolis there are, in each direction, twelve trains daily 
throughout the week, and, in order to make the service still 
more popular, the company are now building a number. of very 
handsome luncheon and dining-cars. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
AMONG the many functions attended’ by their Majesties in a. 
busy week, not the least pleasant and interesting was that~ 
which took place at Westminster on the 22nd inst, when the 
King, who was accompanied by the Queen, formally opened 
the beautiful new home of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
who, having acquired an admirable site in Vincent Square,: 
have erected thereon a stately edifice which suitably com- 
memorates the attainment by the Society of its first centennial. 
The new premises have been erected on the north-east side of 
Vincent Square, Westminster, overlooking the playing-fields 
of Westminster School, an open space upwards of 10 acres in. 
extent. Built from the designs of Mr. E. J. Stubbs, the 
central frontage is occupied by a porch of Portland stone, 
forming the principal entrance to the Exhibition Hall, flanked 
on either side by the entrances to the administrative portions 
on the upper storeys. With the exception of the portion 
occupied by a small entrance hall, the whole of the ground 
space is taken up by the Exhibition Hall, which is 141 feet 
long, 75 feet wide and 48 feet high. The whole of the roof of 
the Exhibition Hall is of glass, supported by steel principals - 


‘forming three centre arches spanning the entire width of the 


hall, and surmounted by a lantern for ventilation, while the 
floors are laid with rift-sawn pitch-pine blocks. The walls are 
decorated in ornamental plaster, and the panelled dadoes and 
balustrading are of oak. At the end of the hall a musicians’” 


' gallery has been provided. On the first floor are a commodious 


lecture-room and three large committee-rooms, and on other 
floors are the library, councilchamber, secretary’s room and 
offices. Not only is the centenary commemorated by the 
opening of new premises, but through the generosity of Sir~ 
Thomas Hanbury the Societyjhas acquired a celebrated garden 
at Wisley in the place of that at Chiswick, which for various 
reasons has become unsuitable for the purposes of the Society. 
The cost of the building, towards which the King subscribed 
1co and the Prince of Wales 50 guineas, will absorb a sum of 
40,coo/., of which some 26,coo/. have been paid or promised. 
His Majesty, in declaring the building open, said :—In 
the name of the Queen and myself, I thank you for your loyal 
and dutiful address. I am very glad that you have at length 
obtained a suitable hall for your beautiful and interesting 
shows and adequate accommodation for your library and for 
the performance of the official work of the Society, and it is 
with great pleasure that the Queen and I are here to-day to 
declare these new buildings to be open. We are pleased also 
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will be found to be of the simplest and most practical construc- 

tion, and the advantages it offers are obvious. It can be 

sterilised at will without unmounting it. 1t supplies a perfectly 

aired and sterilised water for a much longer duration than any 

other known filter, which is due to its cleaning itself auto- 
matically each time Tap A is opened. 

The following report has been specially made to the Directors 
of the Company by. Mr. Thomas Fairley, the well-known Leeds 
City and County Analyst :— : 

To the Directors of the Automatic Tap Filter Company, Ltd. _ 

I have made a very careful examination of the Automatic Ta 
Filter, testing its power of removing coarse sediment and micro- 
oe from water. F 5 

find that the ordinary coarse sediments in waters are com- 
pletely removed, and that ninety-five per cent..of the wmicro- 
organisms are removed, even when the filter. has. been in use for 
only a short time. The action of the filter will tend to improve with 
use 
I have also tested the arrangement for cleansing the filter, and 
find. that it works efficiently. In my opinion this is of great im- - 
portance. ; ; 2 

All the parts are well and strongly made, and likely to remain so 
after use for a length of time, THOMAS FAIRLEY, 

! F.B.S.E , F.C:S., F.1.C. 
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i upon their having | There isa morning chapel, vestries, and a baptistery, containing | 
oui en pea Act a for which you a marble tank for total immersion, as well as a font. The -aae, 
are indebted to the goodness of Sir Thomas Hanbury. The | church is 149 feet long and 584 feet wide within the walls, and _ 
love of horticulture has increased immensely in this country has seating accommodation for 1,000 persons. All the seats are 
-within the last century. owing, in part, no doubt, to the greatly free. The organ loft is at present empty, but designs have 
extended facilities enjoyed by our people for visiting rural | been prepared for a fine instrument with a carved oak frame, a: 
places, and no science deserves more encouragement than that extending from the floor of the chancel to the roof. The cost 
which tends to promote the study of the art of gardening, and of the organ will be partly paid out of the interest on the 
to stimulate a taste so wholesome and elevating as the love of 15,0007. which was deposited in the bank to cover the cost 


trees and of flowers. Our visits to your exhibitions have always | of the building. 


given us great satisfaction, and I remember and am touched | eek ee ak 
‘by your allusion to the interest which my dear father took in ew 
your Society. The Queen and myself wish that every success A USEFUL RAILWAY SCHEME. 


may attend the opening of this new hall and its adjoining © 
premises, and trust that the centenary which we are celebrating 

‘to-day’ may prove to be the occasion of an accession of 

_prosperity to the Royal Horticultural Society. 


THE London and North-Western Railway Co. has been work. 
ing for some time past in conjunction with the London, — 
Brighton and South Coast Company to bring the great com- 
mercial centres of the north in closer communication with the 
| gaurd ayes tes the south. is bp through We has 
| been started from Liverpoo anchester, Birmingham and 
LATIMER MEMORIAL CHURCH, BIRMINGHAM. other big towns in the srt iokt the Midlands 1 Bygone 
ON the 23rd inst. the Bishop of Worcester consecrated the Eastbourne and their sister towns on the Sussex coast. On 
church which has been erected in Birmingham to the memory of | arrival at Willesden the trains run direct to Clapham Junction 
Bishop Latimer. It stands on a site which measures 10,500 on the Brighton Company’s system, and passengers are thus 
‘square yards, near Soho station, and takes the place of a | saved the inconvenience of crossing London from one terminus 
mission-room where the Rev. J. S. Thirtle has worked hard to the other. ye ; Cm Be 
and successfully in the face of great discouragement for several ee The service from Birmingham is the latest addition to the 
years, The magnificent generosity of an anonymous donor list, and to mark its inauguration the mayor of Eastbourne, 
has at last enabled the vicar of the new parish, which has been Mr. G, Ashley Maude, gave a dinner at the Grand Hotel, 
-carved out of St. Chrysostom’s and St. Cuthbert’s parishes, to Eastbourne, on Saturday night. The guests included the 
build for his congregation a worthy sanctuary. The church | Mayors of Brighton, Hastings and Worthing, the town clerks 
‘has been designed by Mr. W. H Bidlake, of Birmingham, and | of Bootle, Brighton, Hastings, Hove and Worthing ; Sir 
‘tthe contract has been carried out by Messrs, William Arthur Otway and Admiral the Hon. T. S Brand (directors of 
Sapcete & Sons, of Birmingham. The design is in the Late the Brighton Company), Mr. Frank Ree (assistant general 
‘Decorated style, and is carried out mainly in Staffordshire | manager of the North-Western), Mr. W. E. Dorrington (a 
‘brick, with Greenshill stone dressings. The interior is lined director of the North-Western) and a number of other gentle- 
| 


with buff brick, and the roof of the nave is supported by a | men, ed : ' 

graceful stone arcade. A conspicuous feature externally is the The new service, it was explained, is of a pioneer character, 
‘massive square tower, 100 feet high. The belfry will eventually | and is to be extended. It is confidently expected that when 
contain eight bells, The nave is unusually lofty, with an open- | the advantages of rapid through trains become better known 
timbered roof. The chancel is almost as high, and has a they will attract to the south coast a large number of visitors 
‘groined stone roof, which is rarely seen in modern churches. from the north 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES’ TOUR. 

THE Engineering Societies of London and Glasgow Universi- 
ties have just returned from a very instructive and profitable 
tour of ten days in Germany. They first travelled to the town 
of Hamburg, where they visited the works of Messrs. Blohm 
& Voss, the chief feature of which was the three separate float- 
ing docks. By connecting the same they could dock a ship of 
7co feet in length. They afterwards proceeded round the 
harbour, where they saw the extensive shipping of this town. 
In the evening they journeyed to Kiel ; here they were taken 
over the Imperial dockyards and the model shipbuilding yard 
of the world, that of the Germania Shipbuilding Company. 
The visit was concluded by a visit to the famous Kiel Canal. 
They then proceeded to Berlin, where the chief interest 
centred round the Berlin Royal Technical High School, 
Charlottenburg, which received the universal approval and 
admiration of all the students, who were particularly interested 
in the experimental tank there. They saw one of the best 
organised works of its type in that of Messrs. Ludwig Loewe. 
While the electrical engineers toured round the works of 
Messrs. the Allgemeine Elektricitaéts Gesellschaft and the 
Berliner Maschinenbau Actien Gesellschaft, Messrs. Siemens & 
Halske, and those of Messrs. C. P. Goerz, the naval architects 
and marine engineers proceeded to Stettin to inspect the works 
of the famous Vulcan Shipbuilding Company. Many of the 
party visited the chief sights of Berlin, and a very profitable 
day was spent among the historical palaces of Potsdam and 
Sanssouci. Throughout the visit the members were entertained 
with most cordial hospitality by the different firms, who did all 
in their power to make the inspection of the machines and 
methods of working both interesting and instructive. The 
visitors were fortunate in securing the help of Geheimrath 
Professor Busley, president of the German Institute of Naval 
Architects, in arranging and carrying out their programme. 
They were much impressed with the very perfect organisation 
of the different works visited and the many ingenious and other 
machines in use there. Visits were also paid at their own 
discretion to the cafés and restaurants for which Berlin is 
justly famous, and very delightful impressions of their coolness, 
cleanliness and pleasant music, not to mention the various 
varieties of German beer to be had there, will be carried back 
by them to the home country. All the arrangements for the 
visit were made and carried through with admirable precision 
by Mr Hans A. Renick, the honorary secretary of the Glasgow 
Society. 
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ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, ARMAGH. 


ON Sunday last the Catholic cathedral of Armagh was re- 
opened with the ceremonies adopted by the Roman Church on 
such occasions. Among the prelates was Cardinal Vannutelli. 
The building was commenced over sixty years ago, for the 
foundation-stone was laid on March 17, 1840. The original 
plans were prepared by an Irish architect, the late Mr. Duff, 
of Newry, and it was intended that the building should 
resemble York Minster. As in the course of a few years 
famine and other evils caused misery in Ireland, there was 
great difficulty in obtaining subscriptions, and the works were 
stopped. Afterwards there was a change of architects and a 
substantial modification of the original plans. The foundations. 
were costly, the loose, friable nature of the surface strata re- 
quiring them to be sunk to the depth, in some places, of 60 feet 
and upwards. A limestone quarry was opened near the old 
Navan Fort, while the Carland and other quarries near Dun-~ 
gannon furnished freestone for the columns and arches. 

The cathedral, which is imposing in appearance, stands on 
a hill overlooking the city. It 1s cruciform in plan, comprising: 
nave, aisles and transepts, with chancel and choir. The total 
outside length is 212 feet, the internal length 208 feet, and the 
breadth across the transepts 120 feet. The length of the 
nave is 114 feet, the length of the chancel 60 feet, and the 
breadth of nave and chancel 75 feet. The transepts 
are 41 feet by 34 feet, and the choir is a square of 
38 feet. The external roof is 100 feet high, the internal one 
being 81 feet high. The two western towers and spires 
rise to a height of 210 feet and are surmounted by 1o-feet 
crosses. The crossing of the roof, where the transepts inter- 
cept the nave, is supported by four grand arches 80 feet high 
by nearly 40 feet wide. The principal entrance is at the west 
end and comprises a large central doorway and two similar 
flanking doorways in the towers. Originally the aisles and 
side chapels were roofed with a lean-to roof, and to complete 
the interior in a suitable manner it was decided at the outset 
to adopt some groining, concentric with the nave arcade and 
springing off the cap level of the piers for the aisles and side 
chapels throughout, as well as for the two towers. The effect 
of this work furnishes an appropriate finish for the mosaic 
decoration of the walls. The masonry is in Bath stone, with 
moulded transverse, diagonal and intermediate ribs springing 
off the wall, columns and moulded caps, bases and corbels, 
which are bonded into the old walls. The intersections of all 
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-the ribs have carved foliated bases, containing emblems, varied 
in design. The baptistery and bell tower porches are similarly 
groined and enriched with clustered angle columns. The 
workmanship is Irish throughout, and the entire walls of the 
-fabric from the floor to the groining have been covered with 
“mosaic, an important and unique method of decoration so far 
as Ireland is concerned. { 

The material employed in the mosaic-work is pottery of 
various colours in dice-shaped cubes, but where gilt glass is 
used it is specially glazed to prevent tarnishing. The great 
attraction is the crossing where the high altar stands, the six 
spandrils of which—over the high arches—are inlaid with sub- 
‘jects in gold and colour, representing “The Good: Shepherd,” 
“The Resurrection,” ‘Christ and Magdalen” and “The 
Ascension.” The one facing the nave contains a picture of 
St. Patrick converting and baptizing the Irish. The mosaic 
in the aisles is in keeping with the rest of the work, having a 
cream-coloured ground with the line ornament up to the 
springing of the windows, the intervals up the groining being 
filled in with a scroll design in brown. The spandril over the 
entrance-door from the tower on the south side contains the 
Cardinal’s arms, and that on the north aisle the arms of 
Pope Leo XIII. The Gothic high altar, which stands against 
~the rood-screen in the crossing, is of the purest statuary marole. 
The mouldings, crockets, enrichments and carving are highly 
“finished, undercut and delicately executed, giving a tone of 
great refinement to the whole. The altar frontal contains 
panel groups, after Leonardo da Vinci, by the Roman sculptor, 
Signor Cesare Aureli. For two years and more Professor 
Aureli has been engaged on this work. It is an alto-relievo 
presentation, in finest white statuary marble of Carrara, of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘‘ Last Supper.” The altar of the Blessed 
“Virgin in the chancel is the gift of Miss Close. ‘It is note- 
worthy on account of the great variety of marbles introduced 
into the panels and reredos. The altar of the Sacred Heart 
contains some of the finest specimens of precious marbles in the 
cathedral. It is a companion gift to the altar of the Blessed 
Virgin, having been presented by Miss Maria Close. The pulpit 
is the work of Signor Medici, of Rome. It standsagainstthe main 
: south-west pier atthe crossing. The work is beautifully carved 
and is resplendent with inlays of various old marbles arranged to 
‘harmonise The width of the body of the pulpit is over 6 feet, 
and the plinths and cornice stones are all cut out of solid 
marble blocks, the plinth being in Rosso di Levante and the 
base in Giallo di Siena. The cardinal’s throne projects 


‘GROOVED, TONGUED 


in three divisions, with canopied niches having crockets, 
pinnacles, &c, and it is supported on columns similar to the 
screen, with carved caps and moulded bases. The soffit of the 
canopy is groined, and the centre portion is hexagonal in plan, 
panelled with tracery and inlaid with Brocatello and Seme 
Santo marble, the whole being surmounted with a spire. The 
centre portion of the throne is carved, and contains the arms of 
the cardinal, and the back, facing the transepts, is inlaid with 
Portasanta. The Stations of the Cross are plaster statuary 
groups in alto-relievo, resting on semicircular pediments 
springing from the wall level, and ornamented with Gothic 
foliated tracery and flowers. Behind each group a Gothic 
arched and moulded panel forms an effective background, 
having in its upper portion a small inlet in quatrefoil shape for 
the reception of the wooden cross necessary for the Via Crucis. 
There are nineteen stained-glass windows. The new organ is 
blown by electricity, and all through the building are elec. 
troliers, whilst concealed above are lines of lights to be used in 
illuminating the clerestory on special occasions. There are two 
towers and spires, in one of which a peal of bells will be hung 
at a future date. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS IN NORTH LONDON. 


THE opening for public service on the 22nd inst. of about four 
route or eight track miles of electric tramways terminating at 
Finsbury Park marks another stage in the development by the 
Metropolitan Electric Tramways, Ltd, of a complete scheme 
in the northern suburbs comparable with the system of the 
London United Company in the districts westward of Hammer- 
smith and Shepherd’s Bush. The reconstructed line is laid 
from Finsbury Park along Seven Sisters’ Road to Tottenham 
High Road. At Manor House it branches off to Wood Green, 
through Green Lanes. On both of these routes there has been 
very heavy traffic for some years past, even during the period 
of conversion from horse to electric traction. In 1903 fourteen 


millions of passengers were carried on the Company’s tram- — 


ways in the district, and the policy of the directors in deciding 
to make a considerable reduction in the fares, combined with 
the pleasanter conditions of travelling by electric car, should 
result in a substantial increase. The Company will run the 
whole of the cars at ‘“ workmen’s fare” rates, making no class 
distinction. 

A close alliance exists between this Company and the North 
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Metropolitan Tramways Company, which leases from the | partly centre pole and partly side poles, with span wire. The 
London County Council the system within the county. Junctions | poles, whether centre or side, are 25 feet high above ground, 


are effected at several points with the new lines, and other 
feeders for the electric cars will be the Great Northern Railway 
and the Great Northern and City Tube at Finsbury Park. 
The first 150 cars are being supplied by the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company. They are of the “double deck” type, 
capable of seating from sixty-eight to seventy-four passengers. 
Electric current will be purchased “in bulk” from the North 
Metropolitan Electric Power Supply Company, which has 
erected a large generating station at Brimsdown mainly for this 
purpose, and owns two other stations, situated at Willesden 
and Hertford respectively, and which is in treaty with several 
of the local councils for affording wholesale supply at low rates 
by means of the cables laid down for the tramways. Electric 
light and power will thus be available as a cheap by-product of 
the traction scheme. aire. 

In 1903 the company let a contract to Messrs. Dick, Kerr 
& Co for the reconstruction of the 8} miles of tramways, 
and the whole of this mileage, with the exception of the portion 
in the district of Edmonton, has now been completed. In 
connection with the reconstruction of the track, it has been 
necessary to lower the roadway under three railway bridges in 
order to obtain uniform headroom under all bridges for the 
lar, electric cars. The tramways are being everywhere 
recunstructed as double line, and in some cases the thorough- 
fares through which they pass are to be widened. 

All the special track-work was supplied by Hadfield’s Steel 
Foundry Company, Ltd, Sheffield. The points are 12 feet in 
length, and are constructed throughout of “ Era” manganese 
steel. The rails, which weigh 1o1 Ibs. per yard, are in 45 feet 
lengths, the width of the groove being 14 inch and its depth 
Ii inch. The fishplates are 2 feet in length and weigh 47 lbs. 
per pair. The tie-bars are 14 inch by $ inch and were supplied 
by Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Ltd. The sole-plates measure 
24 inches by 8 inches by 3 inch, no special anchor or other 


specific joints being used. The bonds supplied by W.., F. 


Dennis & Co. are of the Neptune type, two being fitted at each 
joint, and are of oo00 B. & S. gauge. For special work plastic 
bonds, supplied by R W. Blackwell & Co., have been adopted. 


and are constructed in three sections, jointed together in the 

usual manner. Their weights are respectively about 840 lbs.,. 
1,050 Ibs. and 1,200 !bs., according to the strain they carry, and 

they were supplied by John Spencer, Ltd., Wednesbury. The 

pole bases were furnished by John Forster & Co., Ltd., St. 

Helens, and W. Lucy & Co., Oxford. The system of suspension 

adopted for the trolley wire is flexible bow on the centre poles, 

or otherwise span-wire, as indicated already. The trolley wire, 

which is hard drawn copper ‘4c9 inches in diameter, was 

supplied by Frederick Smith & Co., Ltd., Salford. The span 

and guard wires are of stranded steel, galvanised, composed of 
7-12 and 7-17 S.W.G. Both were supplied by Rylands Bros., 

Ltd., Warrington. The guard wires are earthed at every fifth 

pole by being bonded to the rail. The ears used are 15-inch,. 
24-inch and 36-inch, being supplied by Estler Bros. The frogs 

are of the mechanical and fixed trailing types, supplied by 

Thomas Noakes & Sons, London. The line is divided up into 

the customary half-mile sections. The section-boxes are fitted 

with §witch fuses, choking coils, lightning arresters, test wire 
and telephone terminals, and were supplied by the British 

Thomson-Houston Co, Ltd., Rugby, and R. W. Blackwell. 
& Co., Ltd., London. 

The feeders for the overhead line were supplied and laid by 
Callender’s Cable and Construction Company, and are of the 
vulcanised bitumen type laid in wood trough’ng throughout the 
20 miles of route. 

The Metropolitan Electric Tramways, Ltd, has had the 
advantage of taking over from the North Metropolitan Tram- 
ways Company three well-constructed car-sheds, situated at 
Edmonton, Manor House and Wood Green. The first and last 
of these have been adapted and enlarged to suit the new system 
of traction, the roofs of the old sheds being raised to accom- 
modate the larger cars. 

The company’s first’ order for cars is for 150 double- 
deckers, the contract being let to the Brush Company. No 
single-deckers are coritemplated for the system. The double- 
deck cars ordered are of two types of the following dimen- 
sions :— 


The rails are cross-bonded at every 100 yards. The paving Outside Over were 

: : : Length. Platform. Over ‘lop. 
consists in some places of granite setts, but mostly of hard or Type A... 21 ft. 113 ins. 35 ft. 52 ins. 6 ft. 10 ins. 
soft wood-blocks set on 6-inch concrete. Type. Bs a1 gute @ogibcmee az iteo ins,» 6 ft. 19 ins, 


The work of erecting the overhead equipment has been 
carried out by the company’s own staff. The construction is 


All the cars are mounted on maximum traction trucks, 
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which are of the Brush Company’s manufacture. The con- 
trollers are of the British Thomson-Houston Company’s B. 18 
type, whilst the motors are the G.E. 58 type of the same com- 
pany. The trolleys and trolley-heads are also by the British 
Thomson-Houston Company. The brakes adopted are the 
ordinary hand and electric rheostatic. The lifeguards are of 
the Tidswell and Wilson and Bennett types, The destination 
signs are of the illuminated roller-blind sort. 


wood and sonie having cushions. 
ordinary and partly of the London United Company’s pattern. 
The tower, construction and: cable waggons in use. were fur- 
nished to the company by Mr. S. Rawlinson, Mr, Heathman 
and B. W. Blackwell & Co., Ltd. ae 
The Brimsdown power station of the North Metropolitan 
Electric Power Supply Company is situated on the bank.of the 
Lea navigation, near the Cambridge main line of;:the Great 
Eastern Railway. It is about three miles east from Enfield 
market place, and about 23} miles north of the. Edmonton 
terminus of the tramways. 
railways, 
Cheshunt, will be within easy reach of the station itself..:.,. 
A dock has been constructed to facilitate the delivery of 
el or materials by water, and the proximity. of the Great 
Zastern Railway provides another means for the conveyance 


oal, &c. The dock will accommodate two barges of an 

linary size, from whence the fuel can be conveyed into the 
»al bunkers by means of an electric crane. 

The power-station buildings, which were designed by Mr. 

C, W. Gray, architect, from plans prepared by the engineer of 


the company, consist of brickwork and steel, and are designed 
to accommodate further machinery and plant, in anticipation of 
the growth of the power-supply business and the development 
of the light railway and tramway system. 

The general contractor for this station, which was com- 
menced in 1902, is the Brush Electrical Engineering Company, 
Ltd., by whom the following sub-contracts were let :—The iron 
and steel-work used in the structure were supplied by Dorman, 
Long & Co., Ltd., of Middlesbrough, the building contractor 
being Mr. Clift Ford, of Willesden. The chimney-stack, 
feet in height, is of steel, and lined with firebrick through- 

It was supplied and erected by Piggott & Co., Ltd, 
London and Birmingham. The coal conveyers were supplied 
by Babcock & Willcox, Ltd, the coal bunkers by Dorman, 


Long & Co. 


125 
out. 


The upholstery - 
of the cars differs, some being done in rattan, some in bent-. 
The stairways are. partly, 


Eventually,: however, -the. light: 
which will run along the main .Hertford. Road to, 


Particulars of the plant are as follows:—Six Babcock & 
Willcox boilers fitted with water tubes and hand-fired, each 
evaporating 15,000 lbs. of water per hour. Three generating 
sets, each set comprising turbines made by Chas. A. Parsons 
& Co., Newcastle, and alternators, each of 1,000 kw. capacity, 
made by Brown, Boveri & Co., Baden. These generators are 
3-phase, 50-cycle, 10,000 volts at 1,500 revolutions per minute. 
‘Three condensers, capable of dealing with 25,000 Ibs. of steam 
per hour, supplied by the Mirrlees Watson Co., Ltd. Four 
steam exciters, two of 100 kw, each and two of 50 kw. each, 
supplied by Belliss & Morcom, Ltd. Three feed pumps, each 
capable of delivering 4,000 gallons of water per hour, of the 
well-known type made by J. P. Hall & Co., Ltd., Peterborough. 

. The,,steam, piping was supplied and erected by John 
Spencer, Ltd., Wednesbury. 
jo Hhe.,sub-contractors for the remainder of the electrical 


‘plant, including switchboards, were the British Thomson-_ 


Houston, Company, Ltd. 
_ov@herefour sub-stations belonging to the North Metro- 


‘politan’ Electric Power Supply Company, which haye been 
or'are being erected, are situated at Edmonton, Wood Green, 
Finchley and Hendon. 


At the present time the first three are’ 


connected to the Brimsdown power station by means of high 
tension cables laid in duplicate, supplied by the British 


Insulated and Helsby Cables, Ltd. of Prescot. These 
cables are lead cover and paper insulated, and are iaid solid 


with bitumen. They consist of three cores, each core being of © 


‘I square inch sections. 


The high-tension current of 10,coo volts is converted by 
rotaries into continuous current at 550 volts, at which 
pressure it 1s sent olit on to the overhead wires. 


The plant at each sub-station consists of the following 
details :—250 kw. rotaries, with induction motors; 92 kw. 
transformers, reactances, track boosters, high and low-tension 
switchboards, Watt meters, except at Edmonton, where 
1co kw. rotaries are erected. 


The whole of the work has been designed and carried out 


by the chief engineer to the company, Mr. Arthur Henry 
Pott, M.LE.E , A.M.1.C.E. 


Mr. Pott has been ably seconded by his chief assistant, 
Mr. Sydney G, Smith, who has been responsible for the 
superintendence of the reconstruction of the tramways, over- 
head equipment and cable-laying for the whole. of the 
tramways and light railways. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue death of FREDERICK GOODALL on Friday of last 
week removes a, man who for about half a century was 
a prominent painter. He was a son of EpwarD GOoDALL, 
who at the desire of TuRNER abandoned painting for 
engraving, and who became one of the truest of the land- 
scapist’s interpreters. FREDERICK GOODALL could hardly 
fail amidst the surroundings of his home to turn his 
attention to art at an early date. Before he was fifteen he 
won a medal at the Society of Arts. At sixteen he was 
an exhibitor, and in 1839, when only seventeen, his first 
painting appeared at the Academy. At first he was 
attracted by subjects like those undertaken by WILKIE, 
but visits to the Continent and Ireland enlarged his ideas 
about what was possible. He must also have had the 
possibility of having his works engraved always in his mind, 
and his Raising the Maypole,a scene in the Strand after 
the Restoration, which he produced in 1851, was well 
adapted for that purpose. Two years later he was elected an 
Associate. Then he became fascinated by Venice, and after- 
wards by Egypt. He was one of the earliest English artists 
to utilise the latter country, and there is no doubt he 
derived from it the subjects for his most successful works. 
The novelty of Egyptian scenes was suggested by the fact 
that Mr. GAmMBERT offered him 5,o00/. for his sketches. 
The Egypt of those days was very different from that which 
to-day meets the eyes of tourists, but in course of years 
scenes from that land as treated by him fell out of favour 
with buyers, The versatile artist was then able to show 
that he possessed hereditary skill in landscape. His works 
of that class in time failed to please, and one of the most 
industrious artists of the nineteenth century had to submit 
to a period of gloom which patrons failed to brighten. His 
son FREDERICK, who gained a gold medal from the Academy 
for a painting of Zhe Return of Ulysses, met his death 
through an accident in Capri when he was in his twenty- 
third year. FREDERICK GOODALL was therefore a man who at 
the close of his life had to encounter many sorrows. 


In every view of Waterford the timber bridge across the 
Suir forms a remarkable object. It is doubtful whether it 
has a rival for length—nearly a quarter of a mile—in the 
same material anywhere in the United Kingdom. The 
bridge was designed by an American, LEmMuEL Cox, and 
was opened for traffic in January 1794. It cost about 
30,000/,, and is in charge of commissioners, who have to 
keep it in repair as a common highway and to charge and 
receive tolls. For taxation the bridge is valued at 3,600/,, 
and the commissioners pay 1,500/. a year in rates, or about 
one-thirteenth of the entire taxation of the city. The 
bridge is, however, so much of a convenience that divi- 
dends up to to per cent. are derived from it, But it 
is found inadequate to meet the necessities of the growing 
trade of Waterford, and the Corporation, the railway com- 
panies and the local traders have been long endeavouring to 
obtain a second bridge. A couple of years ago by order of the 
Lord Lieutenant an official inquiry was held, and it was re- 
commended that a new bridge should be erected, which 
would be free from tolls. As those interested in the old 
timber bridge had been well rewarded it was considered 
they could have no valid ground for objections. The 
commissioners were of a different opinion, and they 
applied to the Irish Court of Chancery for an injunction 
to restrain the Corporation from building a bridge which 
would interfere with the existing structure as a. property. 
The Master of the Rolls, who heard the case, was of 
opinion that the limits of prohibition were too wide, but he 
granted the injunction restraining the erection of a new 
bridge between two points which were somewhat closer 
than those suggested. The injunction shows the omnipo- 
tence of the Courts and their respect for the property of 
individuals. There is no question about the necessity for 
.a new bridge.» It has been approved by a Government 
commission. Efforts were made to purchase the timber 


bridge, but until an Act which was passed in 1786, wher 
Waterford was a place of little importance, is repealed, a 
desirable improvement cannot be realised. 


TENANTS, and especially in London, are disposed te 
exaggerate the defects of the premises they occupy. But 
in many cases they do not announce their grievances in the 
manner considered necessary. A case of the kind came 
before the Court of Appeal on Friday last. The plaintif” 
occupied a floor in a house in Sidmouth Street, W.C.,. 
which was let to her husband at ros. 6d. a week. She 
stepped on the balcony and it gave way. She claimed 
damages and was awarded 150/, although the judge 
thought it was doubtful whether the landlord had received 
proper notice of the defects. The defendant applied for a 
reverse of judgment or a newtrial. The Master of the 
Rolls stated that according to law, if a landlord contracted 
that he would keep premises in repair, he was under 
no obligation unless notice of the necessity of the repairs 
had been given. In this case there was nobody who was 
aware of any structural defect in the balcony, and therefore 
proper notice was not given to the defendant. The Court, 
thereupon, decided that judgment must be given against the: 
plaintiff. The case is important to tenants of two classes 
of house property. In many London houses which were 
erected forty or fifty years ago the balconies, from the 
neglect of proper supervision, have not the stability 
desirable. Sometimes the joints of the iron railings have 
become attenuated through rust which may be concealed 
but not remedied by a coat of paint, or the joists may have 
decayed. In many modern houses which are considered 
picturesque balconies are a feature, but a large number of 
them are set up without the least regard to drainage. Rain- 
water has to escape anyhow, and it is needless to say @ 
good deal of it does not run off until it has weakened the 
timber on which the strength of the balcony depends. Im 
all such houses it is well to have an examination by some~ 
one acquainted with construction. 


Tue Estrade-Delcros prize was to be awarded to the 
late JosEPH BLANc, the French painter. As there existed 
no doubt about the decision of the judges, it has beem 
arranged that the sum it represents—viz. 8,000 francs— 
will be given to the widow of the artist. JosEPpH BLANC’S 
paintings could always be distinguished in a Salon exhibi- 
tion by the subjects rather than by any peculiar style of 
execution. He was a Royalist painter, with a partiality for 
the Vendeans and others who in an heroic manner en- 
deavoured to oppose the revolutionists after the death of 
Louis XVI. Although he had this partiality, he never 
misrepresented the Republicans, and he always suggested 
that as Frenchmen both sides possessed similar qualities, 
It was not to be expected that under a Republic paintings 
of that kind would be received with favour. It would 
require no small amount of courage for a modern Re- 
publican or an Imperialist to possess one of JosEPH 
BLANC’s paintings. ‘They were only adapted for the houses 
of the descendants of the men who fought with LA RocuE- 
JACQUELEIN and CHARETTE. M. BLanc was also allowed 
to be an excellent wall-painter. ; 


DRAUGHTSMEN are not rewarded at an extravagant rate 
by the United States Government. Some engineering 
draughtsmen are required in the office of the supervising 
architect at Washington, and in order to have a large 
number to select from competitive examinations will be 
held in many parts of the United States. The subjects and 
the relative values of them are as follows :—Mathematics, 
including calculus and theoretical and applied mechanics, 
25; materials of construction and design, 40; draughts- 
manship, 15; educational training and experience, 2a 
The candidates who succeed and are appointed will receive 
no more than 1,200 dols. as salary. Considering the 
expenses of living in America, we suppose the amount is 
not equivalent to 150/. a year in England. The reasom 
probably is that draughtsmen depend on the merit of their 
work, and therefore they receive inferior pay to the officials 
who are compelled to trust to deputies, but are possessed 
of those political and other qualities which are omnipotent 
with the Government. 
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FREE CHURCHES IN SCOTLAND. 
HE consequences of the judgment delivered in the 

House of Lords on Monday, after an inquiry which 
has lasted for over a fortnight, were described by Lord 
MACNAGHTEN as having for good or evil more far-reaching 
and momentous importance than any decision in which his 
lordship had taken part. That opinion will not seem 
exaggerated if we remember that nearly the entire Church 
of Scotland is affected by their lordships’ decision. But it 
may also produce effects in other countries where English 
law is respected, and even exercise influence here and there 
on other religions. , 

It cannot be said, however, that there is anything 
which surprises from its novelty in the judgment, or it may 
-be in the circumstances giving rise to it. There is always 
an element of uncertainty about ecclesiastical property. 
The creation of a body of Commissioners in England 
was only an effort to impart security to arrangements of 
which the Courts could, not always approve. When we 
know how nominal is the power of a bishop of the Esta- 
blished Church over his own cathedral, and that a rector’s 
responsibilities and rights are limited in church fabrics, we 
begin to perceive that in many other things opposing claims 
exist which are not always easy to settle. The great case 
which was decided by the highest authority on Monday 
reveals the peculiarity, of ecclesiastical property. To ex- 
press it in the fewest words, it was a claim by twenty-four 
ministers in the Highlands of Scotland, as owners of all the 
property possessed by the Free Church—chapels, manses, 
schools. The claim was based on the assertion that the few 
ministers were the only rightfulrepresentatives of that Church, 
The Scottish judges were all opposed to the justice of the 
claim, but a majority of the House of Lords has determined 
otherwise. It might well be asked whether the buildings and 
property of other Churches may not also be considered as 
belonging to a few rather than to the many, who are 
generally accepted as the constituted authority. ‘There is, 
however, a logical unity in the whole affair, which imparts 
to it a character of fitness such as could not be found in 
any other country or ecclesiastical constitution. 

Englishmen who do not give sufficient attention to 
Scottish ecclesiastical affairs are sometimes puzzled when 
they read in “Guy Mannering” about “the suffering and 
Episcopal Church of Scotland—the shadow of a shade 
now, and fortunately so,” for they fail to realise how vast is 
the difference between the Established Church in Scotland 
and in England. Wititam III. abolished Episcopacy in 
Scotland, and at the time it was apprehended it would 
likewise have to be given up in England. The power 
which was claimed by the bishops was consequently in 
the North exercised by the clergy. In the First Book of 
Discipline it was accepted that there should be obedience 
to superintendents, who were often laymen who had 
become possessed of Church property and privileges. But in 
the Second Book superiority of that kind was not recognised, 
for it was declared to be unsuited to a Christian Church. 
From the sixteenth century there was, therefore, opposition 
between the clerical and territorial authorities. This was 
unsatisfactory to the Government, which consisted of 
laymen, and in the beginning of the seventeenth century 
an effort was made to re-establish Episcopacy. The 
National Covenant arose out of the incident, and as a 
result the new bishops were expelled. All the troubles in 
Scotland during subsequent years were connected with 
ecclesiasticism. Abuses were remedied, but something 
always remained which became a cause of irritation. 

In all such cases a man is needed in order that the 
‘elements of discontent can become crystallised. Such a 
man was found in the nineteenth century in THomas 
CHALMERS. He was not merely a great orator—although 
ROBERT HAL asserted there were only three or four ideas 
in each of his sermons—he was also a man of marvellous 
influence. He was a great social reformer, and his experi- 
ments were usually successful. Whena minister in Glasgow 
he made his parish a model of organisation, and he super- 
seded the costly Poor-law system in it. He became 
onme Papers extension committee, and in seven 
leis Per a were erected and Over 300,000/. 
<PHeebet ah ALMERS, 1n Common with many of his fellow 

sbyterians, felt dissatisfied with the system of Church 

patronage. It was a relic of the old days in which laymen 


who were owners of property were allowed to appoint their 
dependents and’ favourites to pastoral charges. Litigation 
easily arises in the North, and many actions were tried in 
the civil and ecclesiastical Courts which were not adyan- 
tageous to the cause of religion. The House of Lords, in 
August 1842, gave a decision in favour of lay authority b 
ordering that the customary procedure should be followed 
in a parish regarding the appointment of a minister, regard- 
less of the opposition of the congregation. In other words, 
the House of Lords may be said to have initiated the 
circumstances which were placed under a new and unex. — 
pected aspect on Monday. 

In the following May the annual general assembly of 
the Scottish Church took place in Edinburgh. The Lord 
High Commissioner, as usual, attended as representative of 
the late QurEEN. A protest was read by the President, in 
which it was said that he and those who agreed with him 
could no longer belong to the Established Church so long 
as it was subjected to civil Courts who were’ able to inflict 
punishment on clergymen who obeyed their Church Courts. 
The President then left, accompanied by Dr. CHALMERs, 
and followed by 432 clergymen, together with elders and 
other officers to another hall, where for the first time a 
general assembly was held of the Free Church of Scotland. 
Dr. CHALMERS acted as the first president. 

In the controversy care was taken to avoid a word 
which would suggest that the new body was a secession. 
It was described as a disruption. Dr. CHALMERS, in 
addressing his associates, while sympathising with them 
for their loss of worldly advantages arising from belonging 
to the Establishment, said they would all rejoice if they 
were able to return to it in a purified state, for Dr. 
CHALMERS and the others firmly believed it was the duty 
of Government to maintain a gospel ministry ; and there 
were prayers that the Government would become pro- 
tectors of the Church and not corrupters and tyrants. 
But meanwhile it was necessary to raise a sustentation 
fund to take the place of the endowments given to the — 
Established Church. In the first year the sum of 
68,7042, was collected, and since that time the dona- 
tions have largely increased. : 

The fervour which is a characteristic of new religious 
movements was seen in the interest taken in the building 
of churches. It can be said that 1843 was the beginning of — 
a new era in the ecclesiastical architecture of Scotland. 

The Free Church realised that a building was a visible 
sign of enthusiasm, and the Established Church found it 
necessary to compete. with the new movement by the 
erection of a different class of structure. The latest return 
for 1899 shows that while the Established Church. con- 
tributed 484,2752, and the United Presbyterian Church 
423,126/7, the Free Church in that one year contributed — 
712,742/. If tested by figures alone the importance of the 
disruption movement cannot be disputed. 

It is remarkable, however, that in 1843 Englishmen 
seemed to be incompetent to realise the meaning of the 
movement. This is shown by an article written at the time 
by Tuomas DE Quincey. He was described, and with 
reason, as the strongest logician of his day; but all he 
could see in the self-sacrifice of Dr. CHALMERS and the 
other clergy was a Jacobin movement. It was, he said :— 
“First, the audacious attempt to disturb the settled mode 
of appointing the parish clergy through a silent robbery 
perpetrated on the Crown and the great landed aristocracy ; 
secondly, and in prosecution of that primary purpose, the 
far more frantic attempt to renew in a practical shape the 
old disputes so often agitating the forum of Christendom 
as to the bounds of civil and spiritual power.” Dr QuiINcEY 
should have remembered what SHAKESPEARE says about 
finding quarrel in a straw when honour is at stake. The 
434 clergymen who abandoned their means of living in 
order to obey what conscience dictated were no mere selfish 
revolutionaries, and must have had a high ideal in life to 
go through such a sacrifice. Against Dz Quincry may be 
set HucH MILLER, whose mighty brain was sufficiently 
capacious to realise the past, present and future history of 
the globe. Its energy was diminished in his efforts to 
uphold the movement, and a fatal result became inevitable. 

It is unnecessary for us to follow the history of the Free 
Church of Scotland. The competition with other Churches 
might be described as a “virtuous fight, when right with 
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right wars who shall be most right.” In all the efforts 
architecture was employed, and if we remember how 
oppressive were the old regulations against whatever could 
be described as beautiful, it must be allowed that art has 
‘been remarkably victorious. But forces appeared of another 
kind. The new exegetics found its advocates mainly in 
the Free Church. Then they became alarmed about the 
possibility of disestablishment, and in order to present a 
stronger front to various dangers efforts were made to 
promote a union, and in 1900 that step was taken. 

Afterwards the difficulty arose which has just been 
determined in the House of Lords. A small party of 
members in the Free Church refused to come into agree- 
ment with the great body. They claimed, in the first place, 
a breach of trust because they held no active part in the 
organisation, and they claim the funds which were gathered 
for the maintenance and support of the Free Church. 
Opinions over theological questions are permissible, 
although in the present case they do not occur. But 
money intended for one object cannot be devoted to a 
different one. The Lord Chancellor imagined that there 
were differences of belief between the two bodies, and that 
therefore Free Church funds could not be utilised for the 
purposes of the United Presbyterian Church, although the 
new body might be called the United Free Church, Lord 
Davey relied on trust deeds relating to buildings. One 
stated that the church was to be enjoyed as a place of 
religious worship by a congregation of the body of 
Christians called the Free Church, or others who would 
unite with them under the name of the Free Church of 
Scotland. His lordship held that there existed a general 
overriding trust for the benefit of the Free Church, which 
it was not intended should be diverted. Lord James of 
Hereford also decided that the property of the Free 
Church must go to those who claim to be its representa- 
tives in its unaltered state. But he expressed the hope that 
some way would be found to avoid the capture by either 
litigants of any spoils of war. 

The desire of his lordship will explain the reason 
which makes the subject have interest for an architect who 
may not belong to any of the Scottish Churches. We see 
a property in the aggregate of incredible value, and at the 
present moment it must be considered as at the disposition 
of those who could have contributed only insignificantly to 
its acquirement. In all cases which relate to matters of 
belief the conclusions of minorities should be respected, 
and the few clergymen in the mountains who were said to 
be the litigants on one side have displayed courage in 
opposing so influential a body as the United Free 
Church. They have gained a moral and material 
victory. But we cannot suppose that the good sense 
found among all classes of Scotsmen will allow the success- 
ful party to take any step which would diminish the im- 
portance or the utility of the numerous buildings involved 
in the decision. What kind of solution will be discovered 
it is impossible to say. We can hardly expect another 
disruption, although some zealots may propose it as the 
only means of escaping: the deadlock. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but it seems extraordinary that Scottish 
lawyers, who are supposed to be renowned for caution and 
foresight, were unable to anticipate the time when differ- 
ences of opinion affecting property would arise among 
members of the Free Church. There would have been no 
difficulty in devising clauses in the trust deeds by which 
the recent most costly litigation and the present anxiety 
could have been avoided. 


A LEGEND OF BUILDING. 
N ApHOoNsE Karr’s delightful ‘“‘ Voyage autour de 


mon Jardin” there is a legend relating to building, or | 


rather to an architect, which may serve for consideration in 
the interval between play and work. ‘The lover of the 
vegetable world who, if his magazine the ‘“ Guépes” is 
accepted as a revelation of his feelings, preferred it to the 
social world in which he moved, explained in one of 
the chapters some of the wonders of the plants which 
grow where the sun can exercise its power without 
restraint, and he selected the acacia as an example. That 


was the tree which arose before the mental vision of 
OTHELLO in his last moments, for.he described himself as 


One whose subdued eyes, 
Albeit unused to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum, 


The numerous traditions concerning the acacia which 
would be familiar to a Moor made the introduction more 
apposite than is commonly supposed. Karr was not, 
however, thinking of the grieved Venetian commander, but 
of the relation of the acacia to freemasonry and to building. 

It is to be understood that the masonic system which 
at one time was much utilised by French littérateurs is not 
identical with -the craft which prevails in England, and is 
accepted with pride by many of the worthiest of English- 
men. What the Frenchman favoured in his eagerness and 
discontent was not a society which was inspired by practical 
benevolence of the English sort, but a variety of ¢/uminisme 
which was supposed to <¢fford an easily acquired key to 
mysteries. In its most innocent form it was expounded by 
poor GERARD DE NERVAL, a believer as well as a teacher, 
who, when he thought the summons came, hanged him- 
self from an iron railing with what he thought was the 
cestus of VENus, but which to the uninitiated was no more 
than a piece of thick tape intended for a cook’s apron. 
Such tricks can imaginaticn play with ardent votaries. 
Dumas’s ‘‘ Memoirs of a Physician” is only a popularising 


| of the vagaries which at the time in France were supposed 


to be realities. ‘The Great Copt who bore the mystic letters 
“TL, P. D.” (“Lilius pedibus destrue”) on his breast 
informed the representative phantoms that he had not come 
from ihe East to perform masonic ceremonies. His mission 
was higher. France was the advance guard of the nations. 
It was only necessary to put atorch in her hand and the 
world was enlightened. The extravagances of DuMAs are 
still no more than slightly distorted representations of the 
belief of intellectual Frenchmen, and if report be true their 
politics is inspired by allied delusions, © 

KarRR was a more sober writer, and when he described 
the connection between the acacia and the initiation of a 
Jranc-macgon he was not likely to be wandering far from 
the ordinary practice. Suppose a “‘compagnon” wished to 
pass as “maitre” he was introduced by the “‘frére terrible” 
to the grand master of the lodge, who began by asking him, 
“When you are enabled to see the light, what do you 
perceive?” The reply is, “‘Three great lights.” After 
further questions it is inquired of the companion whether 
he is a master, and he replies, ‘‘The acacia is known to 
me.” The grand master requests the aspirant to give the 
master’s word, and the latter says if the first letter is men- 
tioned he will give the second. The two then mention tie 
following letters alternatively, M, A, C,.B, E, N, A, C, 
which is supposed to be the original name for what is 
known to Europeans as the acacia. 

The explanation of the importance of the acacia was 
already related as part of the ceremony. SoLomon, it was 
said, entrusted the architect ADONIRAM with the charge of 
the works at the famous temple. The workmen were 
numerous. In order to avoid paying them twice, or paying 
an apprentice the wages of a companion or that of a master 
to a companion, it was decided that certain words and signs 
should belong exclusively to each class. The apprentice 
was acquainted with the word “ Jakin” alone, the com- 
panion possessed in addition the werd ‘“ Boaz,” while 
the master could also employ asa pass word “ Jehova.” 
On one occasion three companions wished to extort the 
supreme word from the architect. They concealed them- 
selves in the temple until AponrrRAM made his nightly visit 
for a quiet examination. When the demand was made he 
refused to give the word and was struck with a stick. The 
architect tried to escape, but was encountered by a second 
companion or journeyman and was again assaulted. From 
the third he received the finishing stroke. Over the spot 
where the murderers buried him they planted an acacia. 
The other masters when they heard of the act were afraid 
their mystic and ineffable word might have been uttered, 
and it was resolved to substitute “ Macbenac ” for “ Jehova.” 

It is now recognised that old legends like that of 
ADONIRAM are not to be rejected as if they were attempts to 
make lies serve for truths. The myth of Aponis has been 
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Yong familiar to sculptors, painters and poets, and the 
game came from the Phcenicians, to whom it designated 
the Sun God. It may be difficult to imagine the stern 
Semites expressing like the Greeks the change from youth 
to age or from spring to autumn by a story about the 
passion of the goddess of love for a shepherd and hunter. 
But the idea could have had an earlier origin among a more 
pastoral people. In that case the fate of the architect might 
‘be simply a myth. 
If we consider the subject in a more matter-of-fact 
“dmanner it is not impossible that we have an indication of a 
real tragedy in the story. In early ages the architect must 
often have surprised the people around him by his power. 
He anticipated the Baconian philosopher as the interpreter 
of nature. He could not fail to realise the influence of gravity 
and the difference in resistance between various substances. 
‘The knowledge which Virruvtius considered necessary for an 
architect, we suppose, was never possessed by mortal, but 
the mention of it can be interpreted as an indication 
of what was desirable under new conditions. People had 
become more knowing and critica], and if the architect was 
to retain his old power among, thern he must possess an 
efficiency which was different from that of his predecessors. 
We can understand that the scepticism which is in man 
occasionally undervalued ail that could be done by an 
architect, and when a building failed it was ascribed not 
merely to incompetency but to dishonesty. There are many 
‘degends which can be interpreted as signs of a reaction. 
“Kautsacn, who had a legion of German schoiars for con- 
Sultation, suggests the change in disposition by introducing 
in the foreground of his large wall-painting, the Zozer of 
Babel, the slaying of the unfortunate architect who endea- 
woured to realise the desire of the people to have a city 
cand a tower whose top might reach to heaven. There was 
robability in the incident, for fickle men are always more 
ready to punish than to reward their benefactors. 
There is ancther consideration. The account given of 
‘SOLOMON’S teraple and his own house in the Bible is enough 
#0 surprise a modern contractor by the variety of the opera- 
tons which had to be performed without the aid of labour- 
‘Saving machinery. We read of one levy of 30,000 men, 
of 70,000 who bore burdens and of 80,000 hewers. It 
as also said there were of officers over the work 3,300. 
The control of so vast a body must have been onerous, and 
‘whoever was chief was nct to be envied. “ADONIRAM’S 
‘name 1s mentioned as being “over the levy.” Hiram, who 
1S SO olten supposed to be the chief architect, is described 
as “‘a worker in brass,” “filled with wisdom and under- 
Standing and cunning to work all works in brass.” To 
“HRM are attributed the two pillars known as “ Jachin ” 
-and ‘ Boaz,” names which are above mentioned as belong- 
ing to apprentices and craftsmen. JAMES FERGUSSON, 
“who was reverential, says of those brazen pillars that they 
““seem to have been wonders of metalwork, and regarding 
«which more has been written, and, it may be added, more 
“nonsense, than regarding almost any other known architec- 
tural objects. The truth of the matter appears to be that 
tthe translators of our Bibles in no instance were architects 
and none of the architects who have attempted the restora- 
tion were learned as Hebrew scholars, and consequently the 
“truth has fallen to the ground between the two. A brazen 
pillar, however, 18 cubits high and 12 cubits in circum- 
ra be 6 feet in diameter—is_ an absurdity that no brass- 
ae er oe have perpetrated.” According to FERGUSSON, 

vhat was described were not two pillars but a screen of two 


parts supported by two metal pillars standing 12 cubits 
apart. 


The arrangement of the classes of apprentices, com- 
panions and masters which is said to have prevailed in the 
Temple of Solomon corresponds so closely with the 
Medizval practice, it is difficult not to believe in its deriva- 

tion from the latter. The Bible is silent on the subject. 
The Medieval guilds consisted of the three classes ; the 
apprentice was supposed to enter on instruction bees 


ae age of twelve and eighteen years. The term he 
se ne Serve varied according to the difficulty of the 


ae All the relations between teacher and pupil were 
egulated by trade laws. His apprenticeship over, the 

workman Was expected to work at his trade for several 
_ years, and if possible, he was to travel. As well as can now 
tbe ascertained, the jourheymen did not form a single class, 


but were divided into bodies, each with its peculiar signs, 
funds, rallying cries and, it might be said, means of 
defending themselves and attacking others with their tools, 
There was an intermediate class of aspirants for the master- 
ship. When admission to the last-named division was 
sought it was necessary to submit to a practical examination 
and to demonstrate the candidate’s competency to follow the 
business in all its known branches. In the Medizeval age 
it is not likely that every working man possessed a distine- 
tive name. What are called masons’ marks are too 
generally assumed to stand for individuals, but as 
they are extremely limited in form, consisting mainly of 
the simplest geometrical lines, it is more probable they 
served as designations of the members of a guild or of a 
division of a guild. Individuality was of small account, 
and a working man was more likely to be respected in his 
capacity as belonging to a tribe or guild. We may concede 
that a similar division of labour, was possible long before 
the Medizeval corporations were organised. If what is said 
in the legend of ADoNIRAM can be accepted as truth and 
expresses the arrangement of his levies, it must be said that 
workmen did not advance in their organisation in the 
course of twenty-five centuries. 


KIT’S COTY HOUSE, AYLESFORD AND 
BOXLEY ABBEY. 


ale Coty House was selected by the chairman, Mr. W. F. 
Potter, as the principal object of the ramble on Saturday, 
July 9, of members of the Upper Norwood Athenzum, The 
party took an early afternoon train to Maidstone, and thence 
drove through one of the pleasantest parts of Kent to Aylesford, 
the A*geles-ford of Bede and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ; 
passing by the way the remains of Boxley Abbey, the Countless 
Stones, the Coffin Stone and the Hospital of the Holy Trinity. 
At Aylesford (the Church ford), the ford is the lowest on the 
Medway, and here there was a British trackway which crossed 
the river. It was at this spot that the battle took place in 455 
between Vortigern and Hengist and Horsa, in which Horsa 
was killed, and his body is said to lie where a collection of 
flint stones stands at the place called Horsted, two or three 
miles north of Aylesford. It is interesting to note that other 
writers called Aylesford by somewhat different names— 
Ethelwerd names it Aigeles-thrip (Church-village), and Hun- 
tingdon calls it Aeiles-treu (Church-cross). In each case it is 
the eg/wys, or ecclesia, or Church, which is the distinctive 
mark by which the place is known. 
The interesting remains of Boxley Abhey call to mind much 
of interest, and will doubtless receive further attention at some 
future time. The William de Ypres, Earl of Kent, who founded 
the abbey in 1144 or 1146, was “a man who made his mark in 
the history of his time ” (Freeman), and he is also remembered 
by his work in the Ypres tower at the quaintly Medizval town 
of Rye. He died,a monk, and at his death the earldom became 
extinct, the property passing to his sister. 
After the inspection of the various objects of interest pro- 
vided by the leader, the party assembled at The Chequers, - 
Aylesford, when Mr. Potter read the following paper :— 


Kent is almost the only county in England which still 
preserves its ancient British name. Like Cornwall is now, it 
was formerly profusely studded with Druidical remains, many of 
which still exist, particularly around Maidstone and Aylesford. 
These towns are pleasantly situated on the river Medway, or 
the mid.stream of Kent. Maidstone, or the Medway’s town, 
is written Meddestane in Domesday Book, implying the 
existence of some large stone in this district, as at Kingston 
in Surrey, Inthe Dazly Telegraph of March 5 last we read :— 
‘During some excavations in Tonbridge Road, in connection 
with a light railway scheme, a perfect specimen of early Celtic 
pottery was unearthed in the shape of a bowl measuring about 
6 inches across, and ornamented with a ring of 9 lbs, and is 
very valuable. From other finds of about the same date made 
in the neighbourhood it is concluded that Maidstone was the 
site of an important Celtic settlement of some three thousand 
years ago.” This supposition seems to be borne out when we 
consider the stone circle at Coldrum, near Wrotham, which we 
have lately visited under the able guidance of Mr. W. T. 
Vincent, and also Kit’s Coty House, the Countless, and the 
Coffin Stone at Tottington Farm, and other relics near 
Aylesford, 

Kit's Coty House. . 

Kits Coty House, or more properly Kit’s Coity House, 
stands in a field formerly belonging to the demesne of 
Tottington. It is composed of four large stones ; two of them 
are set in the ground partly upright forming two sides, and a 
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third stands in between them ; the fourth serves as a capstone 
on the top. The dimensions of these stones are nearly as 
follows :—That on the south side is about 8 feet high by 
74 feet broad and 2 feet thick, and weighs about 8 tons ; that 
‘on the north side is about 7 feet high by 74 feet broad and 2 feet 
thick, and weighs about 8 tons ; the middle stone is irregular, 
height about 5 feet by 5 feet broad and 14 inches thick, and 
weighs about 2 tons. The horizontal stone cover or capstone 
on top is an irregular hexagon, its greatest breadth being 
i1 feet by 8 feet and thickness 2 feet, and weighs about 
Iotons and 7 cwts. They are all unhewn stones; none of 
them have the least mark of a chisel or any workmanship on 
them. There is a print of this monument with a description 
by Mr. Colebrooke published in the “ Archzologia,” vol. ii. 
page 107, and another by Mr. Grose in his “ Antiquities.” 

In 1853 Mr. Mackie, geologist, of Folkestone, wrote :— 
“These Druid stones are the sandstones of the tertiary period, 
and are to be found zz sz/w at Herne Bay, and the red loam or 
drift, found on the top of the chalk hills, is the remains of the 
tertiary beds that have once extended over the whole area, and 
in this drift enormous boulders of Druid and ferruginous sand- 
stones are very common. Many of the stones near Kit’s Coty 
House, I am of opinion, have been artificially placed, if not 
actually brought there from a distance, while others are 
decidedly in their natural position in the diluvial soil.” The 
enly similarity which exists between Druidical and Phcenician 
temples (as at Stonehenge) is the form of the circle, but the 
positions are different, arising out of the difference of their 
creeds ; the Druids venerated the oak, and therefore placed 
their altars in forests near those trees, while the Phcenicians 
were sun-worshippers, and placed Stonehenge in an open 
space, as at Salisbury Plain, where the rising sun was easily 
discernible. Druidical temples are, moreover, always con- 
structed of unhewn stone, having no marks of tools upon them, 
as if by a primitive race, whereas Stonehenge is a fine piece of 
construction of well-wrought stones, and showing the lintels 
and upright imposts well mortised together. There is a 
counterpart of Stonehenge in Asia Minor, which has been 
described by Palgrave, the traveller. 

At the distance of two fields forward from Kit’s Coty 
House nearer to Aylesford is a heap of the like kind of stones, 
says Hasted, some of which in his time were partly upright 
and others lying in a circle round them, in all to the number 
of nine or ten. Those that are partly upright with a large one 
lying across over them appear to have once formed a like kind 
of structure to Kit’s Coty House, and to have fronted towards 
the same aspect ; the whole is now overgrown with elms and 
other coppice shrubs. Hasted gives an illustration of them, 
but they have since fallen to fragments, and are now called the 
Countless Stones. 

Near Tottington Farm is a large stone, from its shape called 
“the Coffin stone,” in size about 14 feet long, 7 feet 6 inches 
wide and 2 feet 6 inches thick. I should be more inclined to 
think this to be the sepulchre of Catigern than Kit’s Coty 
House (as some have supposed), which is clearly the remains of 
a Druidical altar. Indeed I would carry my supposition a 
little further, and ask whether these venerable relics do not 
form the centre of that Celtic settlement described by the 
Daily Telegraph already referred to, and may not the chief 
one, Kit’s Coty House, have given Maidstone its very name, 
the Medway stone? There must have been some stones placed 
here long before any town was built. 


Aylestord. 


Aylesford is celebrated in ancient history for the battle 
fought here between the Britons and the Saxons A.D. 455, 
which was about five years after the first landing of the latter 
in Britain. Vortigern, the British king, having assembled his 
forces, says Hasted, in order to give battle to the Saxons, first 
encountered them on the banks of the river Darent in this 
county. In this conflict itis most probable the Saxons were 
worsted, as they retired from the enemy, who followed them to 
Aylesford, where they had passed the Medway, on the eastern 
side of which a sanguinary battle was fought between them, 
and the victory ultimately fell to the Britons. In this conflict 
Horsa, Hengist’s brother, the Saxon general, and Catigern, 
brother to King Vortimer, fighting hand to hand, were both 
killed on the spot. The former is supposed to have been 
buried about three miles north-east of Aylesford at a place 
called Horsted, or the place of Horsa, in the fields near which 
are a number of large stones, which might perhaps have been 
placed as memorials of those who were slain on the side of the 
Saxons and buried there. Catigern, says Hasted, is supposed 
to have been buried nearer the field of battle, about a mile 
north-east of Aylesford, ‘where that rude stone monument 
called Kit’s Coty House still stands.” 

Aylesford is a name variously written by our ancient his- 
torians. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, supposed to be written 
about the time of Bede, names it Aglesford, which Kemble 
says isaname derived from Eigel, the hero archer and the 
ford. In Domesday it is written Elesford. ersten oe ve 


- revived.in 1842 by Thomas Robson. 


The manor of Aylesford was part of the ancient demesne 
of the Crown of England. These demesnes were afterwards 
granted to different persons. Among the owners were Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, of Allington Castle, who died seised of it in 
the thirty-fourth year of Henry VIII. His son, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, the next owner, having in the first year of Queen Mary, 


AYLESFORD CHURCH, 


with other persons of note in this county, raised a rebellion 
on their disgust at the Queen’s marriage with Philip of Spain, 
he was taken prisoner and committed to the Tower, and being 
found guilty, was executed April 11, 1554. Aylesford gives the 
title of earl to a branch of the Finch family. 

The church is not mentioned in Domesday. King Henry I 
gave Aylesford Church with the land and tithe and all other 
things belonging to it to St. Andrew and Gundulph, Bishop of 
Rochester, and he afterwards by another charter confirmed it to 
them. The first known rector was Jordan, 1145, and the first 
vicar Gregory de Elmham, 1287. The church is dedicated to 
St. Peter, 

It is Spacious and built of stone and flints, and has a nave 
and chancel, each with north aisle, and a western tower with- 
out buttresses. It is of the Decorated and Perpendicular 
styles, with portions of Norman work. The church was 
restored in 1878 under Sir Arthur Blomfield, A.R.A., architect, 
when the ceiling was raised and the old oaken roof exposed 
The gallery at the west end was entirely removed, and the 
organ set up in a more convenient position in the north 
chancel. The tower has a clock and eight bells, and was 
completely restored and three new bells added in 1885 at a 
cost of upwards of 1,c0o/. The registers date from 1653. 
Fron! 1653 to 1657 the marriages were performed by George 
Duke, J P. There is a monument to Colpeppers of Preston 
Hall between the chancel and north chapel, and memorials to 
Ryeaut in the tower, Sir John Banks, Bart., 1699, behind side 
altar, north side, and of Wyatt, of the Friars; also a brass of 
John and Sarah Cosynton, 1426, on the floor behind the side 
altar. Cossington, now a farmhouse, gave name to the knightly 
family of Cosenton. There was a chapel of St. Michael 
attached to the manor-house. 

There are three stone coffin lids outside the east end of the 
church, and a memorial to Sedley. The hospital of the Holy 
Trinity was founded by John Sedley (with an augmentation by 
his brother, Sir William Sedley) in 1605. Sir William by his 
deed of foundation, 1617, added one poor person to the former 
six to serve as warden to the hospital, There isa Late Perpen- 
dicular doorway, and a coat of arms in the chapel window of 
Sedley, 1605, and another of Brassey, 1892, who extended the 
building. It had been let as storehouses to two farmers and 
the funds misapplied, but the original use of the hospital was 
Aylesford Bridge con- 
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sisting of seven stone arches with recesses in piers, is Medizeval; 
and is described in Parker’s “Glossary of Architecture” as of 
the fifteenth century. It presents a very picturesque appear- 
ance from the Medway, which it spans, 

The Friars isa Carmelite monastery on the bank of the 
Medway; the walls can be seen from the station; part of the 
monastery is retained in the modern house which was altered by 
Sir John Banks in the seventeenth century. Among the owners 
were Sir Thomas Wyatt, John Sedley, Sir Peter Ryeaut (the 
traveller) and Heneage Flint. 

Preston Hall in this parish was the seat of the Colpeppers ; 
from the Milners it was purchased by Edmund Ladd Betts, J.P., 
who built the new hall. It is now the property of H. L. C, 
Brassey, J.P., who extended Holy Trinity almshouses. Onan 
ancient barn, as well as on an cuthouse near it, and on a 
chimneypiece, likewise of stone, is marked T.C, 1102; this is 
generally believed to be 1502, as modern numerals were not 
known at the former date, and not till about 1300. 


Boxley Abvey. 

Boxley is mentioned in Domesday as Boselen, from the 
box trees ; it formed part of the vast estate of Odo, Bishop of 
Bayeux. In 1146 William d’Ypres, Earl of Kent, who after- 
wards became a monk at Laon in Flanders, founded the abbey 
of Boxley for monks of the Cistercian order and dedicated it to 
the Virgin Mary, as all houses of that order were. In 1189 
King Richard I. gave the manor to the abbey, which was 
aggrandised and variously privileged by successive monarchs. 
Edward I. summoned the Abbot of Boxley to Parliament. At 
the Dissolution Boxley was reserved by Henry VIII. for the 
Crown, but he exchanged the abbey and manor (excepting the 
parsonage) with Sir Thomas Wyatt, knt., for other premises. 
Two years afterwards Boxley was again vested in the Crown. 
Queen Mary granted the manor (according to Hasted) to Lady 
Jane Wyatt, widow of Sir Thomas Wyatt, and his heirs 
male zz cafite, by knight’s service. 

It again reverted to the Crown by attainder of blood, 
which was restored by Act of Parliament to George Wyatt, 
Esq, who by grant from the Crown possessed this estate in 
fee ; and his descendant, Richard Wyatt, Esq., who died in 


‘unearthed in the grounds of the vicarage. 


1753, bequeathed it, with other estates, to Lord Romney, 
The abbey passed through the families of Silyard and Austen. 
to John Amhurst, of Rochester, Esq., afterwards of Bensted. 
The principal remains of the abbey consist of a long bara, a 
brick gateway and lodge, and the boundary wall thickly over- 
grown with ivy, and out of which there is an oak tree of con- 
siderable magnitude growing. An illustration of this tree is. 
given in Hone’s Year Book. The Holy Rood at Boxley was 
called the Rood of Grace; its image on the cross mira- 
culously moved its eyes, lips and head upon the approach. 
of its marvelling votaries. It, after having been held up: 
to ridicule in the market-place at Maidstone, was brought up- 
to London, and Hilsey, Bishop of Rochester, within whose- 
diocese it had performed wonders, took it to pieces at St. 
Paul’s Cross, and showed the people the springs and wires. 
and wheels Ly which it had been put in motion, and was then, 
after a sermon by the Bishop, publicly destroyed, and recon- 
ciled many to the Reformation. This took place in 1538. In 
the Dazly Telegraph 1 quoted just now, it also says that a 
second discovery has been recently made, “and consists of 
what is believed to be one of the original bells of Boxley 
Abbey, founded in 1146 by William d’Ypres.” This relic was. 
There is an interest- 
ing connection between Boxley Abbey and the City of London, 
for it was from that place where he was staying at the time 
that Edward II. dated the charter which gave the City the 
free choice of a mayor subject only to the king’s approval. 
Boxley Church, dedicated to All Saints, is a venerable Gothic 
structure, with nave, chancel, side aisles, a tower and four bells, 
and contains several curious and interesting monuments. 

There was a chapel founded near the outer gate of the 
abbey, dedicated to St. Andrew the Apostle, and in the church 
of the abbey was the statue of St. Rumbald, a touchstone of 
chastity. 

In conclusion, I would mention that on the hill above Kit’s 
Coty House there are a number of flat stones covering 
entrances to pits. On the hillside close below is a very 
extensive Roman villa, and on Blue Bell Hill, near Kit’s Coty 
House, is an old military entrenchment. 

Along the brow of the chalk hills on either side of the: 
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Medway are large circular shafts opening at the bottom into 
one or more chambers.or Dene holes. All this tends to prove 
the great antiquity of the district, and to confirm the opening 
statement in this paper, “that Maidstone was the site of an 
important Celtic settlement of some three thousand years ago.” 

I cannot finish without expressing my thanks to Messrs. J. 
Stanley and Harradence for much assistance and information 
they have given me. 


THE LEYSIAN MISSION HALL. 
(See Lllustration.) 


MOST noteworthy feature of the new Leysiaa Mission Hall 

in the City Road, which was recently opened under such 

favourable auspices, is the superb facade in red terra-cotta, 

supplied by the Ruabon Coal and Coke Co., Ltd. (Dennis, 

Ruabon), which is considered to be one of the finest pieces of 

work ever constructed with that material. ‘The whole of the 
fixing has been done by Mr. Knott. 

The foundation of the building is a double one, and the 
concrete foundation for carrying the piers averages 2 feet 
6 inches in depth. All the piers carrying the stanchions for 
the superstructure are of gridiron construction, interlaced or 
crossed by a composite girder 13 inches or 14 inches square, 
which is bolted to the gridiron and then the stanchion is bolted 
to that ; while the whole body of the steel basis is enclosed in 
concrete, and each stanchion over the whole of the front block 
4s interlaced with steel joists longitudinally and transversely, 
also bedded in concrete. All stanchions and steelwork~ of the 
superstructure are cased in with cement concrete and then 
finished with fibrous plaster. , 

Throughout the whole of the building the principle of steel 
construction has been adopted, and the steel has been supplied 
by Messrs. Mayo & Haley. Aberdeen granite has been 
brought into requisition for the piers, and Joan Jasper for the 
staircase dado and pilasters. 


Besides the magnificent main hall there aré suites of rooms | 


comprising the Moulton and the Leysian) settlements, each 
settlement containing besides a number of bedrooms, numerous » 
classrooms, spacious drawing and dining-rooms, smoking-room, 
billiard-room and gymnasium. There is in addition a small 
hall besides the medical mission block, and above all is the 
tower covered with copper, inside whereof is a cistern having 
a capacity of 2,090 gallons. 

The electric fans and ventilating are by Robert Walsh. 

The electric lighting and the beautiful oxidised silver electro- 
liers are by the Walsall Company, For the electric wiring 
Simplex tubing has been adopted throughout. 

The steam heating is by Robert Walsh, of Bolton, and the 
sanitary fittings, which are thoroughly up to date, are princi- 
pally by Messrs. Doulton & Co., of Lambeth. The electric lift 
has been supplied by Messrs. J. G. Childs & Co., Ltd., and the 
fire hydrants are by Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, Ltd. 

The whole of the fibrous work, both ornamentai and plain, is 
by Messrs. Hanshaw, of Manchester, and the glasswork by Mr. 
Pearce, of Manchester. The seats in the large hall, which are 
admirably arranged, have been supplied by Mr. D. H. Wad- 
dington, of Bolton. The flat roof is of asphalte work, by 
Messrs. Salter & Co., of Harrow Road, and this gives much 
satisfaction. It may be mentioned that everything, both as 
regards material and workmanship, is of the best throughout, 
from beginning to end. 

The building has a frontage of 185 feet, with a return of 
63 feet at each end, making a total frontage of 311 feet. The 
central tower measures I10 feet high. The design is peculiarly 
adapted to the use of terra-cotta, and reflects great credit upon 
the architects, who have introduced a vast amount of pleasing 
ornament. The work is also a credit to the contractors 
(Dennis & Co., of Ruabon). The Ruabon marl is well known, 
and is famous for its bright red colour, and the work carried 
out here is a splendid example of the skill of the staff and 
workmen of Mr. Henry Dennis. 

It only remains to add that the building has been designed 
and the work carried out under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Bradshaw & Gass, architects, of London and Bolton, and the 
builders are Messrs, Holliday & Greenwood, while Mr, W. G. 
Sutton has acted as clerk of works and Mr. Wheeler as the 
builder’s foreman of plasterwork. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
THE ease with which clients believe they are justified 
in ignoring the claims of architects was exemplified in a 
case heard in Liverpool on last Friday and Saturday. Two 
years ago a Mr. AINSCOUGH resolved to erect a mansion at 
Burscough for himself which would cost about 8,o00/. 
The commission was given to Mr. Huon A. MaTEar, of 
Liverpool. It was said that the sum fixed was 5,000/.,, but 
from the correspondence and other evidence there could 
be no doubt that 8,000, was to be the cost of the building. 
Plans were prepared and quantities taken out by Messrs. 
HurreELL & Taytor. The lowest tender was 7,114/. 
The building owner told the contractor’s manager that as 
he had lost money in some corn transactions he would like 
the plans modified so that the cost would not exceed 
5,000/7. His instructions were obeyed, and the amended 
tender was 5,500/. Ata later time he stated how he had 
decided to abandon the erection of the mansion. The 
architect and surveyors then claimed fees in each case at 
the rate of 2} per cent. on the first estimate. Mr. AINs- 
COUGH was evidently surprised, imagining that by altering 
his mind he had escaped responsibility for the labours 


imposed on them. On the second day of hearing before 


Mr. Justice JELF it was announced by counsel for the 
defendant that a settlement had been arrived at whereby 
there would be judgment for Mr. Matgar for 105/, and 
costs, and for Messrs. HURRELL & TayLor for 1o0o/. and 
costs. It would be interesting to know whether the de- 
fendant in his transactions in the corn market has been 
able to escape indebtedness on such easy terms as he 
thought were sufficient when dealing with architects and 
surveyors. He may congratulate himself that he has been 
let off on much easier terms than custom sanctions. 


THE Coventry City Council find difficulty in arriving at 
a decision about the erection of municipal buildings. . The 
subject was discussed at the meeting on Tuesday. The 
general works committee have recommended the purchase 
of St. Michael’s Baptist chapel and other property to 
obtain a site. An alternative scheme was proposed by one 
of the members, who was provided with p'ans prepared by 
Mr. TICKNER, a local architect. It was advocated on the 
score of economy. An amendment was proposed recom- 
mending the consideration of the rival schemes by the 
general purposes committee. It was found by the voting 
the members were equally divided, nineteen on each side. 
The Mayor gave his casting vote in favour of the amend- 
- ment, which was therefore carried. 
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It is generally supposed that a judge is to restrict him- 
self to the evidence brought before him, but the practice 
which first began in light-and-air cases of examining the 
places referred to by witnesses seems to be growing more 
common. An instance of what can be done was afforded 
by his Honour Judge Gyr at the Portsmouth County Court. 
A claim was made on a woman who occupied a house in 
Portsea for rent which she refused to pay, because the 
repairs which were promised by the landlord or his agents 
were not carried out. The Judge wished to satisfy himself 
and visited the premises. He expressed Surprise how the 
owner of such a property, who was a gentleman, could lie 
down in his bed and go to sleep knowing a house was in 
such a state and taking money for it from poor people. 
He had not been in many such houses, but he would make 
it a practice to go into more of them in future. Sanitary 
notices were no good at all, for the work was not done, and 
probably the inspector only looked at the house from the 
outside. The house consisted of one little room on the 
ground floor, approached directly from the street. It had a 
window with the sashes tumbling to pieces and chinks 
in the frame. He could touch the ceiling with his hands, 
Out of a door which he took to be a cupboard, a staircase, 
which might have done for a fowl ladder, led to the room 
above. That was the same size as the little room underneath, 
The walls were covered with lumps and bumps, and the people 
who first built the house must have thrown the plaster on. 
The fireplace was filled up with bricks between the iron 
portions. The floor was very bad, and the windows were 
as bad as in the room below. It was impossible to kee 
such places decent and clean. In appearance it had not 


been painted for forty, fifty or sixty years, if at all since it 
was built. Nobody could live in it decently according to: 
even the most savage instincts. Throughout the house 
there was not the slightest evidence of water ever having 
been there. The only possible apparent supply of water 
was in the house next door, which had been condemned, 
and was all to pieces. He found one small tap there. It, 
is needless to say judgment was given for the defendant. 
There are an abundance of similar dangerous houses 
to be found in Portsea and other parts of Portsmouth. 
They are a disgrace to sanitary administration. The 
sanitary authorities are afraid of giving offence to the 
owners, and the evils are therefore allowed to continue. 
But when a Judge acts as courageously as Judge Gye, there 
is then a possibility that public attention will be directed to. 
the evil, and if improvements are not carried out the unfor- 
tunate occupants will know that they have a chance of 
escaping the payment of rent. ic 


A NOVEL case was decided in the Court of Session, 
Edinburgh, on Tuesday by Lord, Pearson. Mr. ALAN 
WaTson claimed 250/, damages from Mr. ALEXANDER: 
CULLEN, architect. In May, roor, the plaintiff said he 
employed Mr. CULLEN to act as his architect for the erec-. 
tion of a block of four houses at Newarthill. He alleged’ 
that the defendant failed in his duty as architect to duly 
inspect and supervise the construction of the houses, and’ 
that he wrongfully granted final certificates to the con- 
tractors. Certain work in, connection with the houses. 
was, the plaintiff said, ‘‘disconform” to the contract, 
the foundation in particular being defective. The 
plaintiff estimated his loss at the sum _ sued for. 
Mr. CULLEN denied that the plaintiff employed him as- 
architect. By a special agreement between them it was: 
provided that the work should be carried out in his office, 
but he should not act as inspector or master of works. 
With regard to the certificates, these, it was said, certified 
merely the amount of work done as per measurement, and 
did not certify the correctness of the work according to the: 
plans and specifications. Lord Pearson decided for the 
plaintiff, the damages being 50/ and costs. The result is 
a warning to those who are willing to undertake partiaD 
services in relation to buildings. Examination of works is 
important and will generally be assumed to be comprised 
in an architect’s duties unless there is a written agreement 
to the contrary. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THE LEYSIAN MISSION HALL, CITY: EOAD, LONDON. 


STOKE POGES CHURCHYARD. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._CHESTER: THE CLOISTERS. 


46 AND 47 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 


HE illustration represents offices, show-rooms and 

warehouse of six floors, lately erected. The front is 

of red Ibstock bricks with Corsham Down stone dressings. 

The railings and sign are of wrought-iron and copper. The 
architect is Mr. CHARLES Jas, CLarK, A.R.I.B.A, 


_ BOAT INN, BEESTON, NOTTS. 


HIS riverside inn has been recently rebuilt on the site 

of the old premises, which are in close proximity to 

the river Trent. Dining and tea-rooms for the accommo- 
dation of the various rowing clubs have been provided on 
the first floor. The building is faced with Sileby sand 
stocks to first-floor level, with rough-cast above. The roofs 
are covered with Staffordshire tiles. There is a large 
garden and lawn in front of the house, and a bowling-green 
is to be laid out in the rear. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. H. VickErs & Son, builders, of Nottingham. 
The bar seating and fittings have been executed by Messrs. 
PALFREE & Co., Nottingham, from drawings and details 
prepared by the architect, Mr. W. BRANDRETH SAVIDGE, 


|-A.R.I:B.A, - 
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BY SEINE, OISE AND MARNE. 
By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 
1008 
(Continued from page 58.) 
MANTES. 


HILE daylight lasts the journey from Rouen to Mantes is 

pleasant enough. Asthetrain sweeps round the city, one of 
the most fascinating architectural groups in Northern Europe 
unfolds itself. Proudly dominating all is the cathedral with its 
triple steeples of varied outline ; a little to the north-west I 
perceive the English-looking pinnacled tower of St. Vincent, 
and in its neighbourhood the now, alas! isolated steeple of St. 
Laurent, which seems to have been inspired, like the Butter 
Tower of the cathedral, by the glorious lantern of St. Ouen. 
St. Maclou’s graceful modern spire and the more humbly 
dimensioned ones of sundry other churches complete the 
group, all these silvery-grey masses, with their western sides 
now steeped in the crimson glow of a fine sunset, forming with 
the river'and a background of purple hills one of the most 
magnificent combinations of the works of art and nature it has 
ever been my fortune to witness. In travelling about Nor- 
mandy it is interesting to observe the general use of the central 
tower, particularly in those districts neighbouring to the coast, 
and its almost total disappearance the further one penetrates 
into Frankia. Was the use of this important feature as seen 
on the noble scale of Rouen, Coutances, Bayeux, Lisieux, 
Fécamp, Caen, Dives, Ouistreham and Norrey, due to 
English influence, or because the comparatively modest 
dimensions of all those buildings permitted of it? 

Presently the remains of Bon Port Abbey come into 
view, and as the train is going at a very leisurely pace, I 
have ‘time to dwell upon the northern front of its refec- 
tory where four lancets surmounted by three openings— 
two quatrefoiled and one cinqfoiled—are enclosed by a 
shallow round-headed arch. Next, the ark-like church of 
Pont de l’Arche is passed, proudly dominating the town which 
seems to nestle beneath’ it for protection. By this time dark- 
ness has begun to gather, and the long slow journey in the 
feebly-lighted third-class railway carriage begins to get 
tiresome. For the first hour or so my travelling companions 
—soldiers chiefly—are very lively and talkative, but during 
the remainder of the ride very silent and somnolent, one 
dozing off in the attitude of Benjamin Allen when he accom- 
panied Mr. Pickwick on his mission of peace to Birmingham, 
leaving nothing of him visible but his spine and his coat 
collar. However, as a once popular novelist very truly 
observed, all things must have an ending, from a quartette 
at a classical concert downwards, and so does the journey in 
the dark this Saturday evening from Rouen to Mantes. Out- 
side the station one of those boxes on wheels, facetiously 
styled in country places an omnibus, is in waiting from the 
Hotel du Grand Cerf ; so, availing myself of the services of this 
vehicle, I am welcomed—after a few minutes of bumping, jolting 
and snake-like twistings about narrow streets where lights in 
upper windows betoken that their inmates are seeking repose— 
at that hostel with a politeness truly Gallic by madame and 
several domestics of the establishment, the reception taking 
place at the door of its very sanc‘um sanctorum, the kitchen, 
which looks very comfortable and appetising with the firelight 
dancing on the stewpans, bain-marie pans, and other mysterious 
instrumenta of the cook’s art. 

Of “ Mantes la jolie” I see nothing until the following morn- 
ing, when it looks true to its name as‘I lean over the parapet 
of the bridge spanning the Seine, which leaps and sparkles in 
the sunlight, or pervade the acacia-shaded precincts of Notre- 
Dame until a solemn bell sends its voice over a delightful 
tract of country, summoning the faithful to the chief office of 
the day. Entering the short, lofty Early Gothic church and 
taking a chair just within the great central doorway I watch 
the congregation arrive. As mama and the girls dip their 
fingers dzex gantés into the stoup and pass the holy water on 
to a friend, there are nods and pleasant courtesies ; for is it not 
prescribed in the hornbook which contains the legend of 
Tommy and Harry that it is a necessity of etiquette to bow to 
one’s friends on entering church? Men are conspicuous by 


their absence—there are plenty of them enjoying the dolce far 
niente on the rush-grown banks of the Seine or in boats on its 
silvery bosom—indeed, excepting those engaged in the choir 
or about the altar, scarcely half a dozen are to be seen in 
church. Several large schools enter with a prodigious clatter, 
and are stowed away in aisles and remote chapels of 
the edifice, Some juveniles arrive late, and, in the hurry to 
reach their places, apprehensive of bad marks or something 
worse, get entangled with a little procession which is just 
traversing the nave for the Asperges, and to the no small 
detriment of M. le Curé’s cope, upon which, as it trails, they 
set their hobnailed half-boots. Viewed ecclesiologically, the 
service at Mantes this morning is jejune, for neither ritually 
nor musically does it rise above the commonplace. The 
Plainsong consists mainly |of dreary ululations, quite unrelieved 
by one of those enchanting Gallican melodies corresponding, I 
suppose, to the stately chorales of Germany, into which, at 
various stages of the office, the whole congregation bursts, and 
which greatly tend, there is no doubt, to popularise church- 
going among the people of that country. At the Ay7ie the 
bread to be blessed and distributed at the Offertorium, and of 
which in due course I have my share, is borne in, looking like a 
miniature Tower of Babel, preceded by a boy and girl, each 
carrying a gaily decorated candle. Duly blessed, it is removed 
to a side chapel and made ready for distribution. By the way, 
while inspecting the church prior to the commencement of 
service, I have noted the arrival of this bread from the bakery 
under the convoy of Jules, in irreproachable white cap and d/ouse 
de dimanche. 

The officiant at Mass is a pleasant-looking old gentleman 
and during the sermon—an excellent one on the Gospel for 
the day, which I regret there were so few to hear—sits pic- 
turesquely at the entrance to the choir with a little server in 
diaphanous cotta, scarlet cassock, sash, slippers and zuchetto, 
on either side of him. In the interval between the services I 
make a thorough architectural examination of Notre-Dame, and 
the result of my ecclesiological researches here, as well as of 
those among the neighbouring villages of Méziéres, Epone, 
Limay and Gassiecourt—smallest of abbatial churches—I now 
proceed to detail. 

The church of Our Lady at Mantes—built from the designs 
of Eudes de Montreuil for Queen Blanche of Castille and her 
son St. Louis, afterwards Louis IX.—is only one of a vast 
number that was being scattered over the face of Northern 
France during the latter half of the twelfth century, when, as 
Victor Hugo' so appositely expresses it :—‘‘ The pointed arch 
arriving from the Crusades came and seated itself upon the 
broad Roman capitals which had been designed to support 
only circular arches. In all these stupendous creations, one is 
at a loss to know what to admire most—the extraordinary 
engineering skill manifest in their construction, the skill 
evinced in the disposition of their ground plans, the beauty 
and vigour of their sculpture, or that combined boldness and 
delicacy which so forcibly bespeaks the character of the men 
who conceived a galaxy of works from the study of which 
certain of our most distinguished practitioners have derived 
many a useful notion, without of course vitiating the strict form 
of our own beautiful and lovable Pointed.” 

Notre-Dame, at Mantes, may be roughly described as the 
choir of the cathedral at Paris with a pair of towers at the 
west end, for as the slight alterations made at Mantes have not 
concealed the original design, it affords valuable information 
as to the first arrangement of Paris, and, from my knowledge 
of both churches, I, venture: to suggest that Eudes de 
Montreuil was also the unknown author of that great crowning 
work of the French Transition. 

Reference to the illustrations will show that the dimensions 
of the church at Mantes are but moderate, great height and 
inconsiderable length being its most striking characteristics ; 
but any appearance of awkwardness arising from such an 
union is greatly minimised by the apse, thus proving to us how 
useful. this feature is in such cases. From the western door to 
the extremity of the eastern chapel it measures but 223 feet, 
the length to the commencement of the apse being distributed 
over three great vaulting bays subdivided into six lesser ones, 
and there is in addition one bay covered externally by the 
towers. A singular feature for a church built in this part of 
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France, that is to say, is the absence of transepts, but Eudes 
de Montreuil most probably found. that their introduction was 
incompatible with the ground at his disposal and the height to 
which he had designed carrying his building. And here I 
may remark, parenthetically, with regard to the absence of 
transepts, that in travelling about the Continent one is frequently 
struck with the resemblance of the minor churches in some 
feature or another to the mother church of the diocese. 

Thus the transeptless cathedral of Bourges seems to have 
influenced the architects of St, Pierre-le-Guillard and Notre- 
Dame in that city, and may probably have decided M. Viollet-le. 
Duc to omit the cross arm when he was called upon to complete 
the rich Flamboyant fragment of. a chapel in the castle of the 
Bourbons, which was converted intoa cathedral when Louis XVI. 
bestowed a mitre upon Monlins-sur-Allier; while the noble 
churches of Clamecy and Varzy may have had their prototypes 
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MANTES : INTERIOR OF NoTRE-DAME. 


in the cathedral at Nevers. Similarly, in the church of St. 
Eusebius at Auxerre we find a clumsy imitation of that chef 
deuvre, the graceful triplet of arches on slender shafts that 
unite the square ended lady chapel with the chevet of the 
glorious choir of St. Etienne: the apse of the church at 
Norrey is that of Bayeux Cathedral in miniature ; the uniquely 
beautiful lantern of the cathedral at Coutances is reproduced 
in the Early Renaissance St, Pierre, and other details from 
the same most glorious source may be found scattered about 
the churches in the surrounding country. 

* The most striking feature of the interior of Notre-Dame at 
Mantes is the vaulted “tribune” immediately over the aisles. 
This is carried.round the church except at the west end, and 
to a certain. extent has its counterpart in the rudely-raftered 
triforia of our three great East Anglian Norman cathedrals of 


Ely, Norwich and Peterborough, in the later ‘“ Mannerchore ” 
iof the Rhine churches, 
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however, worthy of note that this vaulted second storey was 
only adopted by the Germans in those churches having but a 
limited floorspace, as Boppart, St. Maternus at Cologne, 
Limburg and Neuss, Perhaps this was why it was used at 
Mantes. i, a 

Although remarkably graceful examples of the exaggerated 
triforium occur in the later First Pointed choirs of St. Etienn 
at Caen and the cathedral of Bayeux, this feature appear 
only in the earlier epochs of that period, and as its use seem: 
confined chiefly to the north-eastern districts of France, one 
is led to suppose that it was a purely local one, among th 
most notable examples being St. Germer, near Beauvais, 
Laon, Noyon, Senlis, Notre-Dame at Paris, Notre-Dame a 
Chalons sur Marne, St. Remi at Rheims, Soissons, “a 


tiérender, Mouzon and Tournai. 
Generally these tribunes open to the nave by large dis- 


MANTES : WEST FRONT OF NOTRE-DAME. 


charging arches, commensurate in width—in some instances in 
height—with the bays below, and divided sometimes into two, 
at others into three, arcades springing from slender pilarets. 
The tympanum is either left plain, as at Mantes, or pierced — 
with a small ox-eye, as at Paris, the discharging arch being 
“en plein cintre,”’ as at Noyon, but more often than not 
pointed ; the arcades are invariably pointed. 

In the tribune which occurs in the graceful twelfth-century 
apsidal south transept of Soissons Cathedral the arcades are 
disposed in pairs or triplets without any containing arch, and 
are uniform in height. F 

Besides this tribune there is in several of the examples 
that I have named a lesser triforium, consisting merely of a 
row of small arcades embedded in the wall, or with just a 
It is interesting to observe what 
a very subordinate feature the triforium becomes with the 


and..the choir. of Magdeburg. It is, development of Pointed Gothic at the commencement of 
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the thirteenth century." Take, for instance, the cathedral of 
Soissons, where the two systems may be studied in the face 
of each other. In that graceful semicircular south transept 
which dates from 1175, when the reconstruction of the 
church was begun under Bishop Nevillon de Cerisy, we 
find this spacious vaulted tribune on a scale at once 
beautiful and majestic. But when the work of rebuilding 
the nave and choir was taken in hand, the whole 
character of the elevation was changed, the arcades opening 
into the aisles being greatly increased in height and bulk, and 
the triforium being sunk to a mere blind arcade. On the other 
hand, the clerestory was made a feature of much greater 
importance than heretofore, for the better display of painted 
glass, which was then becoming so necessary an auxiliary to 
architecture. Indeed, to such a height had this passion for 
fenestral embellishment grown before the century had more than 
half run its course, that the wall behind the triforial arcades 
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MANTES : NOTRE-DAME FROM THE NORTH. 


was glazed too, thus producing an appearance of great 
splendour, though, as some may judge, at the expense of 
stability. 

In some of the great thirteenth-century examples, as ¢.g. 
Coutances and Le Mans, where the arcades are of unusual 
height, the triforium disappears altogether, being transferred 
to the elevation separating the double aisles with which the 
choirs of those cathedrals are provided. At Bourges, where 
the same aisle arrangement occurs, one cannot help thinking 
that the omission of the triforium, had it been possible, would 
have keen an improvement, and greater dignity given to the 
clerestory. 

(To be continued.) 


THE CHANTREY BEQUEST. 


HE committee of the House of Lords, presided over by 

the Earl of Crewe, which is inquiring into the administra- 

tion of the Chantrey Trust took further evidence on the 
' 2gth ult. 

Count Kessler, vice-president of the Kiinstlerbund, an 
association of the most eminent German artists, was the first 
witness. He stated, says the Morning Post, that the Society 
was formed because the leading artists found themselves out- 
numbered and outvoted in the original association by the great 
mass of members, who were either amateurs or artists who had 
given up their work. His chief object in coming before the 
committee was to controvert the statement made by Sir L, 
Alma-Tadema that the National Art Gallery of Berlin was 
swamped by French pictures. Asa matter of fact the gallery 
had a hanging space of 900 metres, only 18 metres of which 
was given up to French pictures. There were thirty-five rooms 


* OF course I do not include in these remarks such magnificently 

spacious triforia as Amiens and Rheims, or those met with in St. 
Omer, Ypres and Bruges, and the Burgundian churches of St. Etienne, 
Auxerre, Notre-Dame at Dijon, and Semur, where, although but little 
space intervenes between them and the wall, the dimensions of the 
arcades are by no means insignificant. 
__ + The following buildings exhibit this arrangement, which in some 
instances causes the triforium to look a mere continuation of the 
clerestory :—The cathedrals of Amiens, Beauvais, Metz, Nevers, 
Strasburg, Tours and Troyes; and the churches of St. Pierre at 
Chartres, St. Ouen at Rouen, and St. Jacques at Dieppe. 
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in the’ gallery, of which three were set apart for modern 
picturds;'while two small rooms were occupied by the works of 
French and other foreign artists, including such men as Con- 
stableand Turner. Since 1890 sixteen foreign pictures had been 
purchased by the’ director of the gallery, seventeen foreign pic- 
tures had been purchased by the Emperor out of his own privy 
purse, and eight foreign pictures had been presented to the 
gallery, so that in all forty-one foreign pictures had been acquired 
in the past eight years. Asked to explain the system under which 
pictures are purchased for the Berlin National Gallery, witness 
stated that the purchases are made through a committee of 
seventeen members, some of whom are artists representing 
different societies, some civil service officials and some dele- 
gates representing the Emperor. The only person who hada 
right to submit pictures for purchase was the director, because 
it was considered that if a number of persons went about the 
country choosing pictures it would end in compromises, as the 
result of which the best pictures would be left out. Of course, 
the committee could refuse to sanction purchases, and in many 
cases they did refuse. It was found that the system adopted 
was a bar to the purchase of second-rate pictures being 
proposed. 

The Chairman: Is it found possible in this way to obtain 
representative pictures of different schools? 

Witness : There is a difficulty about that, because there is 
no money granted for the purchase of foreign pictures. The 
Prussian Government gives 15,0co/. a year for furthering art in 
the Prussian States, and of this money 4,coo/. is set aside for 
the purchase of pictures by the director of the Berlin National 
Gallery, but it cannot be used for the purpose of buying foreign 
pictures. The question has been brought up in the Prussian 
Diet, and it is expected that this will be altered within a reason- 
able space of time. 

To the Earl of Carlisle: The Berlin National Gallery was 
solely an exhibition of the works of modern artists, and had 
nothing to do with the Gallery of Old Masters. 

To the Earl of Lytton : The director of the Berlin National 
Gallery had never been an artist. He was a civil servant, but 
of course he must have studied art. 

The Earl! of Carlisle: Have you prepared any scheme for 
the purchase of pictures in the future ? 

Witness : Probably the best method would be that the pur- 
chases should be made by a committee of three or four 
members, with one man occupying a position in relation to the 
others similar to that occupied by the director of the Berlin 
National Gallery to choose the pictures. 

By the Earl of Lytton: Originally the director was quite 
free to accept such foreign pictures as he thought fit, but now 
the Emperor, who took great interest in the matter, had pictures 
sent to him and gave his opinion as to whether they should be 
kept or not. 

Lord Windsor: What is the definition of ‘modern art” 
adopted by the Berlin National Gallery? 

Witness : It includes pictures dating from about 1840. 

Then the collection is by no means confined to the works 
of living artists ?—By no means. 

Replying to other questions, witness stated that the Brad- 
ford Loan Exhibition of Pictures had given him a totally 
different idea of the course of English art from that which he 
had gathered from the Chantrey collection, and had confirmed 


| the views held by himself and others on the Continent, which 


_who never exhibited in public. 


it was found very difficult to verify in London. For those who 
desired to study modern English art the Chantrey collection 
was very fragmentary, and it was almost impossible to follow 
in it the development of English art in the nineteenth century, 
those modern English artists in whom the people on the 
Continent were most interested being totally unrepresented, 
As an example, he had only to mention the case of Whistler, 
who had a very great reputation on the Continent. It was very 
difficult to interest foreigners in English art, because when 
they came here and saw the Chantrey collection, which did 
not interest them, they arrived at the conclusion that nothing 
of note had been done in England in the nineteenth century. 
In these circumstances, to a great extent owing to the Chantrey 
collection, the reputation of English art was at a rather low ebb 
on the Continent. 

Mr. Briton Riviere, R.A., said he regarded the Chantrey 
collection as a very good representative collection of English 
pictures, though he admitted that it could not be regarded as 
being by any means complete. Sir Francis Chantrey had 
framed his will in such a way that it was impossible for the 
Council of the Royal Academy to act otherwise than it had 
acted. If it had erred at all it was in the direction of aiming 
too high. If it had gone back some twenty or thiry years in 
its selection of pictures some of the discrepancies now existing 
in the collection might have been avoided ; but even so he did 
not see how it would have been possible to include works by 
such men as Burne-Jones, Madox Brown and Holman Hunt, 
Chantrey’s idea apparently 
was that the works of men which otherwise might not be sold 
should be bought as they were painted, and the Council was 
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quite prepared to buy good pictures wherever they could be 
found. The whole difficulty seemed to have arisen from the 
different opinions held in various quarters as to the precise 
intentions of Sir Francis Chantrey, and it was most desirable 
that an official pronouncement should be obtained as to what 
Chantrey really intended. 

Mr. Eaton, secretary to the Royal Academy, who was 
recalled, opposed the purchase of pictures for the Chantrey 
Trust on an extensive scale from exhibitions other than the 
Royal Academy, and from dealers on the ground that in the 
case of a picture bought from the Academy the artist got the 
full price put on the picture, without any deduction for com- 
mission, whereas in the case of pictures purchased from other 
exhibitions or from dealers commission ranging from 12} up toas 
high as 20 per cent. was charged, and this certainly was not 
Chantrey’s idea, 

Sir Edward Poynter, president of the Royal Academy, 
recalled, stated that he exercised the power of purchasing at 
art sales or from dealers with great caution, because he was 
sure that Chantrey did not intend that his money should go to 
persons other than the artist and his family. With regard to 
the suggestion that the Council of the Academy should allow 
he money to accumulate on the chance of being able to pur- 
chase a really fine picture, his comment was that there was no 
certainty that such a picture would become available. No 
doubt under Sir William Richmond’s proposed method of 
selection by a committee of three the work could be more 
systematically done, but in any case he considered that the 
final decision should rest with the Council. Referring to the 
evidence given as to French influence on English art, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that it had a tendency to debase art, and 
induced young artists not to take the trouble to learn. He did 
not think that this influence was more marked in the Academy 
than outside; but certainly it was very apparent in the 
Chantrey collection. 

This concluded the evidence. 

In the course of a letter to the Zzmes Count Kessler 
writes :—The point Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema made was 
that, owing to the permission granted the director to hang 
foreign pictures the Berlin National Gallery had of late years 
been gradually “swamped” by foreign, and especially French 
pictures, while the Germans had had to go “to the cellars,” 
the inference being that a similar permission granted the 
Chantrey trustees would portend a similar fate to the English 
pictures in the English national collection. Now what I was 
able to state was that originally the proportion of foreign 
pictures in the Berlin Gallery had been over 17 per cent., but 
that of late years this proportion had gone down to 10 per 
cent., so that, instead of the foreign pictures “swamping” the 
German, the German and national character of the gallery was 
asserting itself more and more in spite of the permission to 
hang foreign pictures, and in spite of the enlightened interest 
taken in modern French and English art by the present 
director, Professor Von Tschudi. 


BERKS ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
N July 21 the Berkshire Archzeological Society went far 
/ afield and visited the neighbouring district of Oxford- 
shire, which lies along the Berkshire border, penetrating as far 
as Fairford, in Gloucestershire. 

A correspondent of the heading Mercury says :—We left 
Reading at ten o'clock, journeying to Oxford, where a special 
train, kindly provided by Mr. Keyser, awaited us to convey 
us to Fairford. The special was quite as expeditious as 
could be wished, and made its way quietly along the single 
line of rails which connects the city of learning with the quiet 
little town of Fairford. There Carriages awaited the party to 
convey the antiquaries to the historic church, renowned 
throughout England for its wonderful stained-glass windows. 
We drove past the summer seat of the famous artist, Mr. 
Abbey, R.A, and the birthplace of John Keble, the author of 
the Christian Year, to which after an absence of many years 
some members of the family have just returned, and then 
through the quiet market-place to the church. This building 
was founded by John Tame and finished by his son, Sir 
Edmund Tame, at the end of the fifteenth century. Traces of 
an earlier structure can be seen in the base of the tower as far 
as the second string-course, which is Early English work. All 
the rest of the work is late Perpendicular. There is an old 
story which relates that the glass was designed by Albert 
Direr, that it was made in Germany and designed fora church 
at Rome, that the ship conveying the glass within was 
captured by an English vessel, and that the church was built 
in order to receive the glass, This interesting myth may be 
safely discarded. During Puritan times the glass was pre- 
served from destruction by the care of some thoughtful persons 
who buried it ; otherwise, it would scarcely have escaped the 


axes and hammers of Puritan iconoclastic zeal 
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Under the skilful guidance of the parish clerk we were con. 
ducted round the church, and admired much the curious and 
quaint designs, the beautiful forms and images, the rich 
colouring and glow which make these windows the best Speci- 
mens of the work of the sixteenth century in England. Be. 
ginning with the Temptation of Eve, the windows show Moses 
at the Burning Bush, Gideon and the Fleece, the Queen of 
Sheba and King Solomon. We pass on to the New Testament 
‘subjects, the Birth and Early Life of the Blessed Virgin, the 
Annunciation, Nativity, Visit of the Wise Men, the Purification 
and Presentation in the Temple. Scenes in the life of Our 
Lord follow, until the Ascension is reached, which is depicted 
by a curious convention. The sidés of the mountain on which 
Our Lord stood are cut away so as to enable the artist to show 
the heads of the Apostles at its foot. At the top is some grass, 
and only the feet of Our Lord are seen as He ascends to 
Heaven. Then we have a series representing the Twelve 
Apostles, the Four Fathers of the Church, the Last Judgment 
(a strange and curious window), the Judgment of Truth, the 
Four Evangelists, the Prophets and others which lack of time 
prevented us from examining very minutely. The church is 
rich in monuments and sculptured figures and shields. Traces 
of colour, as seen on the tower piers, included a figure 
which some of our antiquaries thought might be St, 
Christopher, and the emblems of the Passion, a ladder, the 
lance and sponge with drops of blood, a vessel, the dice, 
T cross and the chalice and basin. All too soon the time for 
inspecting the glories of Fairford passed away, and the party 
entered their carriages and drove to Burford, a distance of 
twelve miles. Passing through the quiet little town of Lech- 
lade, with its early Perpendicular church built in 1470 by its 
vicar, Conrad Ney, and its priory and hospital founded by 
Isabella de Ferrers, we drove through Broughton Pogis, with 
its Saxon church, the pretty village of Filkins, Bradwell Grove, 
a famous meet of the foxhounds, and finally arrived at Burford, 
one of the most interesting little towns in England. It has a 
past of some importance ; it has figured largely in the pages of 
history and it preserves its quaint old-world appearance. Here 
we were welcomed by Mr. Cheetle and by Mr. W. J. Monk, 
the historian of the town, who takes a keen interest in its 
annals and associations. The Society could not have found a 
more able and willing cicerone. The party did ample justice 
to an excellent luncheon provided at the ‘Bull. During the 
meal a collection was made for the restoration of the ancient 
Tolsey, an old building where the tol!s were paid for the 
privilege of setting up stalls in the fairs and markets. 

After luncheon the antiquaries walked along the old High 
Street, saw the ancient building called “ The College,” where 
the priests in former days resided who performed Divine 
service in the church; passed the picturesque old building 
called the Warwick Almshouses, founded by the Earl of 
Warwick, the ‘king-maker,’ and then viewed the ancient 
church, one of the most beautiful and interesting in the county 
of Oxford. There we saw the old Norman tower with its upper 
portion and spire of later date, the whole length of the south 
side of the church with its gables and pinnacles, the noble 
south porch, “one of the most beautiful works of the kind 
anywhere to be met with,” the aisles and chancel. On the 
west is the Sylvester aisle, which was formerly a chapel 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It was a great privilege to walk 
through the church under the guidance of Mr. Monk, who 
knows every detail of the fabric so well. We examined the 
tombs of the Sylvesters, who were merchants, and have lived 
in Burford for hundreds of years, the family only recently 
having become extinct. We saw the old font, inscribed’ 
with the name of “Anthony Sedley, Prisner, 1649,” one of 
the 400 Levellers imprisoned here by Cromwell, some of 
whom were shot in the churchyard. There we saw the curious 
so-called St, Peter’s chapel with its hagioscopes, the Bell- 
founders’ aisle, named after Neale, the maker of many bells, 
the Tanfield chapel containing the magnificent and pretentious 
tomb of Lord and Lady Tanfield. His lordship was one of 
Queen Elizabeth’s judges, and her ladyship was of a very 
grasping nature, about whom many stories are told to her dis- 
credit. Other figures are represented on the tomb—Tanfield’s 
grandson, Lord Falkland, “the blameless,” who was slain in 
the battle of Newbury, Sir Laurence Tanfield and his sister. 
A curious recess in the south wall of the chancel excited the 
curiosity of antiquaries. It is believed that it was used for 
burning the wool which the priest used for anointing the sick 
with oil, We traversed the Bartholomew aisle, the Leggan. 
chapel and the chapel of St. Thomas of Canterbury, and 
examined some of the brasses in the church, and then saw in 
the churchyard the marks of the bullets which Cromwell’s 
soldiers fired when the poor Levellers were slain. A visit was 
then paid to the Priory, the successor of the ruined home of the 
Lenthalls, Harmans and Tanfields, the house where Lord Falk- 
land was born. The present house was built at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century, but the chapel was possibly built by 
Speaker Lenthall, though it was not consecrated until 1662. Mr. 


- Cheetle kindly permitted the visitors to inspect the old maces and 
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documents relating to the history of Burford, among which is a 
deed of gift by the Earl of Warwick, the “ king-maker,” to which 
is attached his seal. The little aldermanic mace, which bears the 
Tudor arms, dates from the latter part of the fifteenth century, 
and the Sergeant’s mace was made at the end of the seventeenth 
century. The town seal bears the inscription, “ Sigill. Com- 
mune Burgesium de Burgford.” 

Time pressed, and with many expressions of thanks to Mr. 
Cheetle and Mr. Monk, we parted and ascended the steep hill 
that leads from the town, and drove away to Witney. We 
passed in sight of Minster Lovell, and if time had permitted we 
should like to have inspected the ruins of the castle associated 
with interesting legend, but were forced to continue our pil- 
grimage. At Witney, the Rev. J. B. Kirby and Mrs. Kirby 
were ready to welcome the party to tea in the grounds of the 
beautiful rectory, to which Mr. Kirby, who is well known in 
Reading, has been recently appointed. The President heartily 
thanked Mr. and Mrs. Kirby for their hospitality. Time only 
allowed a brief inspection of the fine church of Witney, a 
monument of the faith of our forefathers and the pious care of 
the Witney clothiers for their House of God. The tower, 
spire and chancel were built in the thirteenth century, the 
north transept belongs to the fourteenth century, and the 
clerestory and west door are Perpendicular. 

At seven o’clock there was a rush to the train, which slowly 
bore us all back to Reading. Weshall retain many pleasurable 
recollections of this successful excursion, of the old-world towns 
of Oxfordshire and Gloucestershire, which have changed little 
with march of centuries, and of the kind welcome which we 
weceived on the occasion of our visit. 


SOMERSET ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


HE members of the Somerset Archzological Society con- 

cluded their programme of excursions in connection with 

their fifty-sixth annual meeting at Gillingham with visits paid 

to Winkelbury Camp, Rushmore Park, Larmer Grounds, the 
Pitt-Rivers Museum and Tollard Royal. 

At Winkelbury Camp, says the W2ltshire Mirror, Mr. 
St. George Gray said the party saw before them Winkelbury 
Hill, with the earthworks around it. The large range of hills 
near was called White Sheet Hill, and they could follow that 
range of hills right to Salisbury. Onaclear day the spire of 
Salisbury Cathedral could be discerned from that spot quite 
easily. Winkelbury is 13 miles west-south-west from Salis- 
bury and 13 mile north of the Romano-British village of 
Woodcuts. It occupies the northern spur of the South Wilts 
Downs and is 850 feet above the sea level. Win Green, which 
they had just passed, is 914 feet above the sea level. The 
large camp is 12} acres in extent, and occupies the whole of 
the northern end of the spur of Winkelbury Hill, a rampart 
and ditch being thrown along the natural line of defence. It 
commands the valley on three sides and overlooks the village 
of Berwick St. John, which nestles peacefully in the valley. 
During the winter of 1881 and 1882 General Pitt-Rivers con- 
ducted very extensive excavations. The existence of a pre- 
Roman camp was proved. No less than thirty-one Anglo- 
Saxon graves were discovered. The relics were not numerous 
proportionately to the size, and were in a bad state of 
preservation, the iron being corroded. Unlike the barrows in 
Smalldown Camp, the six tumuli were not in the camp, but at 
the southern end of the promontory. The camp occupied the 
extreme north of the hill. ‘The excavations yielded nothing 
but pre-Roman remains. There were very few evidences of 
Roman occupation. The tumuli produced evidences of the 
Bronze Age, but nothing of particular interest. The thirty-one 
Anglo-Saxon graves were found to contain human skeletons. 
Twenty-six were lying with their heads to the west and two 
with their heads to the east. In conclusion, Mr. Gray 
described the bronze relics found in some of the graves, 

Rushmore Park, the seat of the late General Pitt-Rivers, 
D.C.L, F.R.S., was visited. The present tenant, Capt. A. 
Glen Kidston, kindly gave permission for the party to drive 
through. An object of interest was the temple, which is an 
exact copy of the Vesta Temple in Rome, Behind the temple 
is a statue of Cesar Augustus. The temple was placed here 
some eight years ago. Several fine deer could be seen dis- 
porting themselves in the park, but the cages and houses 
which formerly contained the private menagerie are now 
empty and deserted. Apart from its archzeological asso- 
ciations, Rushmore Park is certainly well worth a drive 
through. 

A short journey brought tne party to Woodcuts, which Mr. 
Gray said was a Romano-British village, and was decidedly 
the most interesting ancient site they would see that day. It 
had produced innumerable relics. The existence of this 
ancient habitation was first brought to notice by Mr. Austen, 
rector of Tollard Royal, in 1863 In September, 1884, the 
pick and shovel of General Pitt-Rivers were brought into use. 
There was a similar village called Rotherley, about 1} miles 


north-west of Woodcuts. Both villages were proved by the 
coins to be of the Roman Age, though probably occupied 
chiefly by Britons. One or two British coins had been found 
amongst the Roman ones in both villages. Both were alike 
in their general arrangements. The chief feature was the 
pits. These pits were 3} feet to Io feet in diameter, and 
3h feet to 9 feet in depth. They were found filled to the top 
with earth and refuse. There were 95 pits in Woodcuts and 
92 in Rotherley. Proceeding, Mr. Gray said there must have 
been a larger supply of water in the olden times than there 
was at present. A well 188 feet deep was excavated, 
and a Roman bucket was found on the bottom, but no 
water, so that the water line must have been higher 
then. The present large well at Rushmore House was 
280 feet deep. Mr. Gray proceeded to describe the village, 
which he: said was surrounded by an entrenchment and 
a ditch. He described the manner of building the 
huts, for which timber and wattle were used. The pits were 
used for the interment of the dead. This was a practice which 
was not found elsewhere to such an extent as it was in this 
district. It was a custom highly favourable to anthropological 
research, it being easier to determine the period to which the 
skeletons belonged. They were buried both in crouching and 
extended attitudes. Having indicated the probable sizes of 
the animals which lived at this period, Mr. Gray said that from 
the general result of the researches they could infer that the 
people who inhabited Woodcuts were not hunters, but lived a 
peaceful, agricultural life, surrounded by their flocks and herds. 
They were people of somewhat smaller stature than ourselves. 
The number of skeletons of new-born children which were 
found was sufficient to create a suspicion of infanticide. This 
applied also to the Glastonbury Lake Village. The people 
lived in a poor way, and died unregretted by their friends 
judging by the manner in which they were buried. On the 
other hand, there were indications of refinement. Having 
noticed the articles of pottery found during the excavations 
and the bronze and other ornaments with which these primeval 
dwellers decorated their bodies, Mr. Gray went on to say that 
Woodcuts was probably the home of Roman colonists, sur- 
rounded by their families and a bevy of slaves of native origin. 
The long heads of the majority of the skeletons seemed to 
indicate that the bulk of the inhabitants were of British origin. 
More than this it would be unsafe to say. Rotherley was 
occupied up to the Constantine period, and Woodcuts was cer- 
tainly inhabited up to 353 A.D. All the relics found there were 
exhibited in the Farnham Museum, 

Another short drive brought the party to South Lodge 
Camp and Barrows. This camp, so-called owing to its 
proximity to the south lodge of the park, was examined by 
General Pitt-Rivers in 1893, and Mr. Gray said this was the 
first camp he had taken part in excavating. The whole of the 
ramparts were excavated and it was proved on unassailable 
evidence to be of Bronze Age construction. An interesting 
point about this excavation was that after the first three sections 
had been cut through nothing was found, which showed what 
a false conception might be formed by taking only a portion of 
the ground. Subsequently the whole of the camp was ex- 
cavated with favourable results. Two bronze razors, a bronze 
spear-head, a large urn and other articles were found during 
the excavations. The camp enclosed three-quarters of an acre. 
The ditch was found to have been silted up. The objects 
found in the lower half of the ditch were typical of the Bronze 
Age. Twenty-four barrows were dug on the _ property, 
including those which were seen close to them. The finding 
of secondary interments by inhumation in a crouching position 
was singular, and may have, been supposed to argue a very 
early date. But as it has been proved by excavation that the 
crouched-up position for burial was used in Roman times, it is 
probable that these inhumation interments were of that date. 
These particular tumuli were probably the burial-places of the 
chiefs of the neighbouring South Lodge Camp. 


THE DUSSELDORF EXHIBITION. 

Ghize pilgrim to Diisseldorf is conscious of personal merit 

in having got there at all, and therefore, says the corre- 
spondent of the J/anchester Guardian, views the pictures in 
happy mood, for it requires a distinct act of volition to reach 
this German art centre. Diisseldorf does not lie on the way to 
more delectable bournes like Paris and so many other theatres 
of exhibitional activity. The town has long been known as an 
example to less virtuous municipalities. All that could be done 
with a large, not strikingly picturesque, modern manufacturing 
town has been done. Everywhere are trim gardens, waters 
coloured an artistic shade of blue filling fountains, cheap 
electric trams scour or scare all traffic—even pedestrian—from 
streets which “resplend with propriety.” Exact regulations as 
to how to do and, still more, how not to do everything fill 
encyclopedias given gratis to all. The last idea of this 
‘‘ muster” municipality has been to unite art to horticulture in 
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an entente cordiale on the banks of the stately Rhine. When 
wearied with too many, however excellent, pictures the visitor 
may wander in re-creations of Pompeian and Italian Renaissance 
gardens or drink tea among the pigmy trees and fountains of 
“Old Japan.” : 

The picture galleries are spacious and arranged with excel- 
lent taste. To an exceptionally representative collection of the 
German primitives of the Rhenish and Westphalian schools 
has been added a remarkable group of seventeenth-century 
Dutch pictures from the collections of the Prince of Wied, 
Prince d’Arenberg, Herr Weber and Frau von Carstanjen, and 
a very fair international show of modern paintings. This last 
has perhaps suffered from the claims of St. Louis, but the 
rooms devoted to Adolf von Menzel, Rodin and Zuloaga give a 
note of agreeable variety in the chorus of the nations. 

The old German pictures strike one as having more anti- 
quarian than artistic interest. The majority exhibit crowded 
detail and somewhat garish colour as compared with the 
primitive pictures of other nations, but some few stand out in 
sharp contrast. Martin Schongauer’s “ Madonna of the Rose 
Garden,” from Colmar, and Stephan Lochner’s “ Madonna with 
the Violets,” from Cologne, with their stately simplicity, ex- 
quisite colour and larger scale, seem scarcely to belong to the 
same national tradition as the confused elaborations of Joos 
van Cleef, Dunwegge and so many other German painters. 
Stephan Lochnevr’s art, in particular, seems inspired rather by 
the international Early Gothic influence that spread from 
France over Europe than by any German tradition. An ex- 
tremely rich collection of illuminated manuscripts reinforces 
the pictures, so that the gradual degeneration of Classic art and 
the sudden outburst of Gothic inspiration can be followed step 
by step through the Carlovingian, Ottoman, Romanesque and 
Gothic periods. 

In the modern section it is gratifying to an Englishman to 
see how well the English rooms (arranged by the International 
Society) compare with those of other nations. The excellent, 
almost excessive, good taste of the British exhibit strikes the 
eye agreeably after the tawdry vulgarities of many of the Latin 
nations and the desperately crude and stolid fantastics of many 
Teutonic exhibits. As the works by Whistler, Sargent and 
Abbey are hung in the British section, America does not make 
as striking an impression as at Paris in 1991. An exhibition 
like that at Diisseldorf shows the trend of national tendencies, 
and one cannot help fearing that the best British art is becoming 
too “ zesthetic,” if one may be permitted to use the word in its 
slang sense. Pale, anzemic visions alternate on these white- 
draped walls with low-toned conventional harmonies which the 
Glasgow school have popularised. It is surely time for a little 
more robust grip of life if our art is to avoid becoming mere 
conventional decoration. 

There is no doubt that Spain has found a great master in 
Ignacio Zuloaga. Repellent as much of his work is, mere 
crude eccentricity would not stand the test afforded him at 
Diisseldorf, where a large room is devoted to twenty of his 
canvases. Some have been exhibited before in Venice, Paris 
and London ; a few have not been seen, at least outside Spain. 
Those seen before only redouble the hold they made on the 
imagination at first sight. One trusts that Sefior Zuloaga will 
not find imitators—a danger already apparent—but one is 
grateful for his own original eccentric vision. We scarcely 
think that the work of Adolf von Menzel bears the test so well. 
Exquisite things there are, like the “Ash Wednesday in the 
Thiergarten,” and the “ Platz bei Abend” and the “ Innen- 
raum,” but much also that strikes one as trite and crowded. 

There are sixty-nine of Rodin’s finished statues and studies 
here. At one moment he is equalling Michel Angelo in the 
ete classic dignity of his “‘Penseur” (“ Brooder” rather than 

hinker,” one would like to translate the word) ; at the next 
he is reading the character of his great contemporaries with 
the insight of Watts, and clothing his readings with a virile 
actuality that places his portrait gallery of Rochefort, Dalou, 
Laurens, Falguiére and Puvis de Chavannes on a higher plane 
of art than those of Watts’s great bequest to the English 
nation. ‘Then we have him forcing sculpture to express those 
intangible psychological fantasies that haunt the modern mind, 
as in the ‘Hand of God” and “Ich bin schon.” Sometimes 
the sculptor does not stay to fully clothe in form these fleeting 
fancies of his brain, and the prehistoric profile of a figure 
described in the catalogue as a “ Niederhockende Frau,” in 
close, even perilous, proximity to tottering studies for burghers 
of Calais, seemed to be amusing the unregenerate among the 
stolid German patrons of the exhibition. Then, last of all, we 
have those astounding embodiments of the genius of “ancient 
men,” the Balzac and the Victor Hugo monuments. This fine 
gallery, filled with the prolific output of one who is a modern 
of the moderns, is indeed a cheering feature for us trembling 
degenerates. 
ee has _ been fortunate in persuading rival 

Join in presenting a united front of British art to the 
outside world, but they cannot in every case be congratulated 
on the quality of their recruits, 
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work than his “ Crusaders,” and Mr. Wilson Steer more recent 
than his “Jonquils.” The portrait of the Hon. Mrs. Charles. 
Russell, fine as it is, is scarcely an adequate representation for 
Mr. Sargent. Works by Mr. Clausen, Mr. Hacker, Mr, 
Brangwyn and Mr. Alfred Parsons show that at least some 
sections of the Academy take an interest in the Diisseldorf 
exhibition, while, besides Mr. Steer’s work, the New English 
Art Club is represented by Mr. Will Rothenstein’s “ Amateur,” 
by Mr. Charles Shannon’s “ Portrait of a Man,” and by Mr. 
MacColl’s and Mr. Conder’s water-colours. Mr. Edward Stott, 
Mr. Charles, Mr. Mark Fisher and Mr. J. Mitchell send fine 
examples of their work ; but the dominant note is given to the 
exhibition by the younger Scotchmen—Mr. Dekkert, Mr. 
Jamieson, Mr. Grosvenor Thomas, Mr. Macaulay Stevenson 
and others ; and by the well-known regular contributors to the 
exhibitions of the International Society—Mr, Lavery, Mr. 
Bertram Priestman, Mr. Sauter and Mr. Neveu du Mont, who 
is responsible for the tasteful hanging of the galleries. 

Some of Mr. Charles Shannon’s lithographs and one 
drawing by Mr. Muirhead Bone, besides some examples of Sir 
Charles Holroyd’s and Mr. Pennell’s work, are shown, but in 
other respects the black and white room is disappointing, - 
Perhaps the organisers of the British exhibit considered that 
their oil-pictures produced such an excellent black and white 
effect that black and white work proper was superfluous. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


HE reports: of the British Museum for the year ending 
March 31 last have appeared, and, as usual, are interest- 
ing. There was a large increase during 1903 in the visitors to 
the general collections. In 1902 the numbers on week-days 
and Sundays were 845,369, whilst last year the numbers rose 
to 920,848. There was a decrease in visitors to the Reading- 
room of 1,531, but it was more than counterbalanced by the 
increase in other departments. 

An important announcement is made that excavations, 
which had been suspended for many years, have been resumed 
at Nineveh, under the direction of one of the officers of the 
Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities. A thorough 
exploration of the sites of the palaces of Sennacherib and 
Ashur-bani-pal is being carried out, and those parts of the 
great mound of Kouyunjik which had not been worked in 
former excavations are now being trenched and carefully 
searched. Traces of more ancient buildings have been dis- 
covered. The work of exploration will be continued during 
the coming year. 

The first Grzeco-Roman room, the Assyrian transept, the 
Nimroud central saloon and the Nereid room in the Museum 
have been repainted and redecorated in the same style as the 
Egyptian galleries which they adjoin. 

The acquisition in recent years of many Egyptian monu- 
ments of the early dynasties has necessitated the rearrange- 
ment of the collections in the Egyptian vestibule, with a 
view to the incorporation of the new objects in their proper 
chronological order. Improvements have also been made in 
the arrangement of the Egyptian rooms on the upper floor. 

The Department of Manuscripts has received by gift from 
the Egypt Exploration Fund nineteen valuable Greek papyri of 
the first and second centuries, including fragments of unknown 
epic, lyric, comic, historical and philosophical writings, a long 
treatise on metre, scholia on the twenty-first book of the Ilad 
and dated documents of considerable paleeographic interest ; 
also a Latin papyrus of the second century relating to the 
pecuniary affairs of Roman soldiers. It also acquired by 
purchase a large quantity of papyri, ranging from the second 
century BC. to the seventh century after Christ. These 
include several perfect dated documents of the Ptolemaic 
period and a large number of official and business documents 
of the Roman and Byzantine periods ; to the latter date belong: 
several books of a shape and kind hitherto unknown, con- 
taining records of taxation, The whole collection, when 
arranged, may be expected to yield between 200 and 300: 
documents of substantial value, besides a very large quantity 
of smaller fragments. 

The Egyptian and Assyrian Department has obtained 
portions of bas-reliefs from the tomb of an official who flourished 
in the reign of King Antef-uah-ankh, one of the later kings of 
the eleventh dynasty, about B.c. 2500. Another acquisition is. 
a fine collection of scarabs, scaraboids, cylinders, &c., many of 
them inscribed with the names of Egyptian kings from about 
B.C. 3350-B.C. 595. A curious object of the late Ptolemaic or 
Roman period is a model of a man made of wax, papyrus and! 
hair, which was intended to be burned slowly in a fire in order 
to produce a magical effect upon the person whom it repre- 
sented and to whom the hair belonged. The papyrus inside 
the figure is probably inscribed with a charm. ‘The use of 


Mr. Abbey has done finer ! magical wax figures is often referred to in Egyptian literature, 
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but the present example appears to be one of the first recovered 
from Egypt. 

His Majesty the King has presented, with other gifts, the 
first half of the beautiful hieroglyphic copy of the Book of the 
Dead which was written for Queen Netchemet, the mother of 
Her-Heru, the high priest of Amen’and first priest king of 
Egypt, about B.c, 1040. The other half is preserved in the 
Museum of the Louvre. The text of the papyrus contains a 
number of chapters of importance, but in places the scribe 
copied his text backwards, and does not appear to have dis- 
covered his mistake. Artistically the vignettes are most in- 
structive and valuable, as they illustrate a phase of decoration 
of funeral papyri, and show the order which was assigned to 
them in royal and canonical papyri of that period. This 
papyrus is a trustworthy authority for the text and arrangement 
a 141-143 of the Theban recension of the Book of MeL 

ea 

An interesting collection was obtained of 251 tablets hom 
‘various sites in Lower Babylonia, of the period of the rule of 
the kings of the second dynasty of Ur, about B C. 2500-B.C. 2300. 
A considerable: number of these are written in the ancient 
Sumerian language, and the inscriptions represent memoranda 
drawn up for incorporation into large reports on the extent of 
the temple properties. The estates which formed the posses- 
sions of the temple of Shirpurla, or Lagash (the modern Tell 
Lo) lay on each side of the Hai river, and were clivided into 
sections, apparently on a system which was based on their 
productive qualities. Such sections were carefully measured, 
and the amounts of the products of each, z.c. of dates, fodder, 
wheat, &c., were duly registered on the tablets which concerned 
the various districts. Subsequently figures and details from 
the smaller documents were incorporated in large tablets from 
12 to 18 inches square. The remaining tablets in the collection 
are contracts drawn up in the script and style which were 
current in Babylonia from BC. 2300-B C. 1800. Several of these 
are what is known as “‘case-tablets,” z.e. tablets enclosed within 
clay envelopes ; the contract or deed is inscribed’ both on the 
tablet and on the envelope, but on the latter the impressions of 
the seals of the witnesses are often found. 

In the report of the Department of Greek and Roman Anti- 
squities—the last which bears the signature of the late A. S. 
Murray—it is stated that the reconstructed Ionic capital from 
the early Temple of Artemis at Ephesus has been placed in the 
Archaic room, Three reliefs from Roman sarcophagi have 
been removed from the Mausoleum Annexe and placed on 
slate shelves on the wall of the first Grzeco-Roman room. 
Casts of fragments have been added to slabs of the Parthenon 
frieze. It is mentioned that twenty parties of students of 
architecture and other subjects visited the department for 
lectures and demonstrations. 

One of the additions to the British Medizval Antiquities is 
a morse-ivory tau-cross head, of extreme interest and im- 
portance, found in the rectory garden at Alcester, Warwick- 
shire, and given by the “Friends of the British Museum.” It 
is carved in excellent style, with Our Lord on one side 
trampling on monsters and the Crucifixion on the other ; while 
the volutes have naturalistic foliage and intertwining monsters, 
‘surmounted by two grotesque animals with plaitwork behind 
the ears. The whole was originally giltand is English work of 
about 1020, 

The acquisitions in the Department of Coins and Medals 
number 1,557. One is a tetradrachm of about 400 BC, on the 
obverse of which is a very beautiful head of the nymph 
Eubeea, and on the reverse a bull standing. The head on this 
coin is much finer than on the only other known specimen, 
which was in the Photiades collection sold in 1890. The 
Council of the county borough of Croydon presented 210 
bronze coins of Constantius II., Constans, Magnentius and 
Constantius Gallus Cesar, selected from a large hoard recently 
discovered at Croydon. These coins, which must have been 
buried in 351 A D., were struck at the following mints :—Treves, 
Lyons, Amiens, Arles, Rome, Aquileia, Siscia, Thessalonica 
and Constantinople. They will largely help to determine the 
sequence of the various issues in the middle of the fourth 
‘century -A.D. 

The total number of prints, drawings, &e, acquired during 
the year was 3,010. Among the drawings is a portrait of a 
lady, probably Margaret, daughter of Frederick, Margrave of 
Brandenburg, Anspach and Bayreuth, by Albrecht Diirer, dated 
1525; grey chalk ona green prepared ground. It is a very 
important and hitherto unknown drawing of the later period of 
the painter’s life. A novelty is a silk roll by Ku-QK’ai-Chih 
(about A.D. 400) painted with scenes of court life in illustration 
of the writings of the female historian Pan-Chao, with the seals 
of many collectors and an autograph eulogy in verse by the 
Emperor Chi’en Lung, an example of extraordinary rarity and 
interest. 

Mr. William Vicary, of The Priory, Exeter, who died in 
November 1903, bequeathed to the Trustees of the british 
Museum all the collection of Devonshire fossils formed by him 

_ during a long life, It contains over 9,800 specimens, and not 
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merely supplies the British Museum with a’series of fossils 

ftom localities that have hitherto. been but poorly: represented 

in the national collection, but is of special! value as having 

furnished specimens for description to? eae palzontologists. 
OIIVT BLiB 


TRANSVAAL INSTITUTE [OF :ARCHITECTS. 
HE annual meeting of the Transvaal’ Institute of Archi- 
tects was held on June 29 at yeREee ‘Arcade, sonansCs 

burg. Mr. G. A. H. Dickson presided.- 

It was decided to alter the name from ‘Transvaal 
Association of Architects to that of Transvaal Institute of 
Architects. 

Mr. G. A. H. Dickson was elected président for the ensuing 
year, with Mr. Burt: Andrews and Mr. Waterson as vice- 


presidents. The following’ members were elected as_ the 
Council :—Messrs. Beardwood, Seton-Morris, Cottril, Reid 
and Sloper. Mr. G. St. J. Cotterill was eRereS hon, 
treasurer. 


A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Tec the outgoing 
pzesident, for the valuable assistance he had rendered during 
the past year. 

The new president, Mr. Dickson, delivered} the: ‘following 
presidential address :— ‘ 

Gentlemen,—I thank you for the honour you have done me 
to-day by making me your president for the ensuing year. 
The report of our outgoing president, Mr. Leck, whose 
absence to-day we all regret, has referred to the satisfactory 
condition of this institution, and the progress made during his 
period of office. The report has also referred to the fact that 
the Council, thinking it desirable that the Institute should 
have a representative on the Town Council, asked me to stand 
for election. I was, as you know, elected, and I am very 
much honoured by my association with such a distinguished 
and capable body of Johannesburg men—among whom is our 
colleague, Mr. H. A. Reid. The work being done by the 
Town Council is of a stupendous and responsible character, 
and will largely alter for the better, I hope, the conditions 
under which we live in Johannesburg; and the question of 


widening some portions of our essential thoroughfares 
will, I hope, be given consideration. Every year that 
this is neglected the difficulties, financial and _ other- 


wise, of carrying out any comprehensive improvements 
enormously increase. There is an enormous area known as the 
insanitary area, and this portion of the town can be laid out 
and dealt with in a systematic manner under leases granted by 
the Town Council. There are also propositions, too, before us 
which should tend to beautify the town, and our public squares 
in particular, and these will, I hope, be dealt with in a liberal 
and systematic manner. Personally I should like to see a 
permanent advisory committee appointed to deal with this 
question, and, indeed, al! public buildings, in order to insure a 
comprehensive idea and a continuity of policy. I see that the 
formation of such an advisory council for London is being 
recommended to the Government by‘ Lord Windsor, the First 
Commissioner of H.M. Works, on the suggestion of the 
President of the Royal Institute of British Architects: It 
seems somewhat late in the day, but there can be no question 
as to the immense benefit of such an appointment to future 
generations. The same principle was adopted some time ago 
in America, A small committee of four, two of whom were 
architects, was appointed to deal with the improvements in 
Washington, and their recommendations and a plan for dealing 
with these improvements in the grandest and most comprehen- 
sive manner have been adopted. Of course, the realisation of 
the scheme will take years to accomplish, but they have this 
definite goal before them. In France there is a complete 
system of supervision of all public building by a somewhat 
similarly constituted council. I think such a body would in- 
crease public confidence and strengthen the- hands of the 
authorities carrying out great public works, and also strengthen 
the hands of the architect designing them. In this connection 
I may say with satisfaction that during the last week or so the 
Intercolonial Council (on the suggestion of Sir G. Farrar, I 
believe) have requested your Council to appoint one of their 
number to join an advisory committee of three to consider 
plans and estimates for public offices in connection with the 
railway. 

There is another direction in which it appears to me this 
Association may be able to render some service to the com- 
munity. The burning question of the day is how to reduce the 
cost of living in Johannesburg. The largest item is ur- 
doubtedly the high rents, and this appears to be a question we 
can consider. The Housing Commission, on which, I may 
add, this Institute was not invited to be represented, do not 
appear to have advanced any practical suggestions. They lay 
great stress on the extension of the tram service, and the 
consequently cheaper ground, which is, of course, to a certain 
extent and as a general principle sound, but it is, I think, an 
idea that is in danger of being overdone. The ground or sie 
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of a dwelling after all only represents 20 per cent. (about) of 
the whole proposition. A man can buy his ground for 180/. to 
200/., but his building will cost him at least 900/. to 1,0c0/. I 
am taking an average householder, but in the poorer and more 
wealthy districts the same proportion about holds good. It 
seems to me, therefore, that we must look further than the high 
price of ground for an explanation of high rents. There is 
certainly no very excessive return to landlords, speaking 
generally, on capital invested; it is, in my opinion, the high 
cost of building that is the most considerable factor in fixing 
rents, and this is the more serious as this abnormal cost 
means either a permanent charge on the community in 
shape of rents or otherwise. A loss of interest on capital 
to those who have put money into buildings’ and improvements 
through rents falling, neither is a desirable contingency to 
contemplate. I hope that this Association may be able to 
institute a systematic inquiry into the various factors that goto 
make up building costs, in conference with the master builders, 
importers and trade unions, and that they will consider railway 
and other freights, price of labour, material and other con- 
tingent costs. Apart from the benefit to the community, a 
reduction in the cost of building would mean an impetus to 
the building trade that would benefit directly all connected 
with it, and give employment to many now out of work. There 
are also other directions in which it is my hope that this 
Institution may be of some service to the country in which we 
live, but I will not detain you further by going into particulars. 

It is recognised by us all that we are not a trades union 
existing for the benefit of its members, but a professional 
Institute, which will always strive to live up to our motto, 
“Usui civium, decori urbium.” 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I wish to propose a vote of 
thanks to our late president, Mr. Leck (he is unfortunately not 
able to be present). The systematic attention he has given to 
details and the sagacious manner in which he has controlled 
and directed the Institute during the last twelve months has 
resulted in our satisfactory position to-day. I therefore movea 
vote of thanks to Mr. Leck. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. John James Burnet, A.R.S.A., of Glasgow, bas been 
instructed by Lord Windsor, the First Commissioner of Works, 
to prepare plans for the addition about to be made to the 
British Museum, 


Scaffolding has recently been erected around the Bell 
Harry Tower of Canterbury Cathedral in order to facilitate a 
thorough examination of the condition of the building, and to 
ascertain what degree of restoration may be necessary. The 
Dean of Canterbury states that no fears are entertained of 
structural unsoundness, but the ornamentation of the windows 
is in some considerable danger. 


‘™M. Fagel has nearly completed the memorial of Talma 
which is to be erected in Poix-du-Nord, where the tragedian 
was born in 1763. 


_ he Prix de Rome for painting was not awarded this year. 
In sculpture, the prize was awarded to M. Jean Baptiste 
Larrivé, 


The Second International Congress at Berne for the 
advancement of instruction in drawing was opened on Tuesday 
by. M. Comtesse, president of the Federal Council, who 
delivered an address welcoming the delegates. The delibera- 
tions of the congress will continue until Saturday. Great 
Britain is represented by forty-five delegates and the United 
States of America by thirty-seven. 


The Art Gallery Committee has recommended the Man- 
chester City Council to purchase the following works which 
are hung in the. Water-Colour Exhibition at the City Art 
Gallery :—“ Cornfield,” R. Thorne Waite ; “ Cordova,” George 
C. Haite, 217. ; “ Moorland near Loch Achray,” Sutton Palmer 
36/. 155. ; and “Crianlarich,” T, Marjoribanks Hay, sol,” 


_ Mr. Frank Kent, a member of the firm of Messrs. Kent & 
Price, architects, Maritzburg, South Africa, was murdered 
while at breakfast by a native servant who afterwards surren- 
dered to the police. 


A Statue of Robert Burns was unveiled on Independence 
Day in the City Park, Denver. It is in bronze, 10 feet in 
height, and was modelled by Mr. W. Grant Stevenson. R S.A. 


The Preston Town Council have decided to open the 
Harris Art Galleries and Museum for two hours every Sunday 


afternoon. The proposal was i igi 
bodies: prop opposed by various religious 


The Federal Postmaster-General has invited “skilled 
artists resident in any of the States of the Commonwealth” to 
submit coloured designs for picture post-cards. The subjects 
must be Australian, “ representing striking and readily identifi- 


able places and objects.” Premiums are offered for the best 
designs accepted in each State. 


The Memorial of the late Prince Henri d’Orléans, which 
is to be erected at Cap St. Jacques, represents “ Glory Carry- 
ing off the Body of the Prince while Science Weeps.” 
Geographical attributes are introduced. The sculptor is M, 
Verlet. 


The Bournemouth Town Council was occupied for 
several hours on Tuesday discussing a proposal to acquire the 
Belle Vue Hotel and adjoining property at a cost of 65,000/,, 
or at an annual rental of 2,325/., for the purpose of erecting a 
Kursaal close to the pier and sea front. The proposal was 
rejected by eighteen votes to seventeen. A further motion to 
offer 60,0>0/, or an annual equivalent was also lost, the voting 
being equal. The Mayor said his conscience would not allow 
him to give a casting vote on such an important matter. 


Gold Medals have been awarded to the following students 
of the Art Schools of the Board of Education :—Fanny Bunn 
(Birmingham), Rosalind Fouracre (Plymouth), Hubert Miller 
(New Cross), Charles Dorman (Nottingham), Ernest 
Copestick (Nottingham), Gilbert Rogers (Liverpool), N. Abbot- 
Trant. 

The Late Miss Clayton Browne, of Windsor, has be- 
queathed a sum of money for the erection of an ornamental 
structure of Gothic design, to take the form of a market cross, 
a street refuge, or a tall clock, to be placed in the “ centrah 
part ” of London. 


The Competitive Designs for a new Reading Room at 
Barry were adjudicated on last week. Mr. T. E. Collcutt, 
vice-president of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
acted as assessor. The design submitted by Messrs. Spier 
& Beavan, of Cardiff, was selected. 


The Austrian Exhibition, which had been arranged for 
next year at Earl’s Court, has been postponed until 1936 at the 
request of the Austrian Government, and it is now proposed to 
hold there in 1995 the Naval, Shipping and Fisheries Exhibi- 
tion. 


The Discovery of the works of old masters in the old 
Roman Catholic cathedral at Leeds has been followed by the 
finding of a mysterious well, 69 feet deep and 2 feet in diameter. 
Nobody, not even the contractors, knows anything of the 
origin of the well. It is stated that resident priests have been 
supplied with water from a mysterious source, and the discovery 
of the well is some explanation. 


The Late Mr. Henry Evans, of Highfield, Derby, has 
bequeathed 10,coo/. for the erection of an ophthalmic depart- 
ment at the Derbyshire Royal Infirmary. The testator has 
also bequeathed to the Derby Corporation a musical clock, a 
dozen pictures and’a very valuable collection of old china, of 
which he was a connoisseur. 


Sir Charles Metcalf, consulting engineer to the 
Rhodesian Railway Company, stated, on his arrival last week 
in England, that the line had been surveyed for a distance of 
140 miles beyond the Zambesi, and that the next point for 
railway construction was Kalomo, a hundred miles north of the 
Victoria Falls. When Sir Charles left the Zambesi the railhead 
was at the Victoria Falls, to which point trains were running 
regularly from Cape Town. The foundations for the great 
bridge spanning the Zambesi were being put in position, and 
the steel bridge-work was arriving regularly as required for the 
contractors.. The work was to be completed this year. Work 
on the Victoria Falls Hotel was in progress, and already there 
was accommodation of the latest type for forty guests, with 
electric light, hot water, &c. The line to the Victoria Falls was 
officially taken over from the contractors last month, and good 
progress was being made in the work on the northern section 
beyond the Zambesi. 


_  & New Theatre will be opened in Ayron Monday. It 
takes the place of the building partially destroyed a year aga 
Mr. Alex. Cullen, of Hamilton, is the architect. 


The Audenshaw Reservoirs, belonging to the Manchester 
Corporation, are found to be subsiding owing to coal-mining. 
The chairman of the waterworks committee stated on Wednes- 
day “that, having regard to the very large area of supply and 
the works in the charge of the committee, there were trouble- 
some times ahead in respect to those matters.” 


'The Oldham Town Council decided on Wednesday to 
apply to the Local Government Board for permission to borrow 
48,1142, to cover the cost of excess and extra expenditure on 
buildings and plant in connection with the Greenhill and 
Rhodes Bank electricity stations and for electricity mains. 


A Memorial to the officers and men of the Army Service 
Corps who lost their lives in the South African war is proposed! 
to be erected in Woolwich. The site suggested is Beresford 
Square, but the Borough Council prefer the site of the old 


; Guard House in Mill Lane, 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES, 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a spectal study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Buitd- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are Pend to make thetr communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As creat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Butldings, Ludgate 
‘Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


_ ‘EGREMONT.—Sept. 30—The education committee of the 
‘Wallasey Urban District Council invite competitive plans and 
designs for a new school to be erected in Poulton Road, 
Poulton, Cheshire. Mr. H. W..Cook, clerk, Public Offices, 
Egremont, Cheshire. 

ROUMANIA.—Aug,. 25.—The Roumanian Minister of Public 
Worship and Education invites designs for the construction of 
a cathedral at Galatz. Prizes of 160/, 120/. and 6o/, are offered 
for the three best designs. Particulars will be supplied on 
application to the “ Ministére des Cultes et de .Il’Instruction 
Publique,” Bucharest. 

WHITEHAVEN.—Aug. 15.—The Corporation invite com- 
petitive designs for public library buildings, the cost not to 
exceed 4,000/. The author of the design placed first will be 
employed as architect for the library. Second and third pre- 
miums of 30/. and 2o0/. respectively are offered. Mr. Thomas 
Brown, town clerk, Town Hall, Whitehaven. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—For the erection of a block of offices at 
Crickhowell. Mr. E. A. Johnson, architect, Abergavenny. 


ABERDARE. —Aug. 15 —For the erection of large hall, with 
classrooms, &c., and alteration, addition and painting at 
Heolyfelin Baptist chapel, Aberdare, Messrs. J. Llewellin 
Smith & Davies, architects, Aberdare. 

ALDERNEY.—Aug. 19—For the erection of new coast- 
guard buildings at Essex Hill, Alderney, Channel Islands, 
Superintending Civil Engineer, H. M. Breakwater, Portland. 

ANNFIELD PLAIN.—Aug. 8.—For the erection and comple- 
tion of verandah at butchers’ department, Annfield Plain. Mr. 
Geo. Thos. Wilson, architect, 22 Durham Road, Blackhill. 


ARAN IsLAND.—Aug. 8.—For the erection of stores and 
other buildings on the pier at Kilronan, Aran Island, 
co. Galway. Mr. F. W. D. Mitchell, secretary, 23 Rutland 
Square, Dublin. 

BacsHoT.—Aug. 12.—For the erection of a new Council 
school at Bagshot. Messrs. Jarvis & Richards, architects, 
36 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


BARMING HEATH.—Aug. 9.—For the erection of two 
blocks of buildings at the Kent county lunatic asylum at 
Barming Heath. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. 
Margaret Street, Canterbury. 

BLACKHILL.—Aug. 10.—For additions to the Greencroft 
Council school. Mr. Geo. Thos. Wilson, architect, 22 Durham 
Road, Blackhill, Durham. 

BOURNE. —Aug. 6.—For the erection of three bridges and 
part viaduct, the approach to the new Tongue End Bridge, 
Mr. F. G. Shilcock, surveyor to the Council, Bourne. 


BRADFORD.—Aug. 15.—For providing and laying wood- 
block flooring at Wibsey and Marshfield schools. Mr. Tho. 
Garbutt, secretary, Education Office, Manor Row, Bradford. 


BRIDLINGTON.—Aug. 9 —For the erection of two dwelling- 
houses on the Belvedere estate. Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect 
and surveyor, Carlton House, Bridlington. 


CARLISLE.—Aug. 12.—For the erection of four houses in 
Short Street, Carlisle. Messrs. R. Black & Son, West Walls. 

CHESHIRE —Aug. 11.—For the erection and completion of 
boundary wall at the gasworks, Poulton, Gorsey Lane, Mr. 
H. W. Cook, clerk, Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire. 


CHESHIRE —Aug. 18.—For the erection and completion of 
boundary wall at the gasworks, Poulton. Mr. H. W. Cook, 
clerk, Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire. 


CLEETHORPES.—Aug. 13.—For the erection of the new 
church of St, Aidan, New Cleethorpes, Lincs. Mr. C, Hodgson 
Fowler, architect, The College, Durham 

COLCHESTER.—Aug. 13.—For the erection of a kiln at the 
Hythe Maltings, Colchester. Mr. J. W. Start, architect, Col- 
chester. 

DORKING.—Aug. 6.—-For the erection of a pair of houses 
at Ockley. Mr. William Buck, architect, North Street, 
Horsham, 

DURHAM —Aug. 
Methodist church at New Kyo, near Annfield Plain. 
Sellors, P.M. minister, West Stanley. 

DURHAM.—Aug. 6.—For alterations and extensions of the 
Blackhill Presbyterian church. Mr. S. McClure, 21 Cort 
Street, Blackhill. 

DURHAM.—Aug. 8.—For additions and alterations to the 
National schools, Witton Gilbert. Mr. John Doherty, architect, 
63 Shelburn Terrace, Consett, 

ENFIELD.—Sept. 6.—For the erection of a block of schools 
at Southbury Road, Ponders End. Mr.G. E. T. Laurence, 
architect, 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

ENFIELD.—Sept. 6.— For the erection of girls’ department of 
the Alma Road Council school, Ponders End. Mr. G. E. T. 
Laurence, architect, 22 Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

HALIFAX.—Aug. 9.—For the erection of proposed shops, 
show-rooms, work-rooms and offices, Commercial Street, 


6.—For the erection of .a Primitive 
Rev. T. 
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Halifax. Mr. W. Clement Williams, architect, 29 Southgate, | Fulham parish workhouse. Mr. E. J. Mott, clerk, 75 Fulham 
Halifax. Palace Road, Hammersmith, W. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—Aug. 12 —For the work required in new 
hippodrome, Ramsden Street. Mr. W. Cooper, architect, 
4 Kirkgate Buildings, Huddersfield. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 8.—For the erection of goods offices at 
the Navan and Kells stations of the Great Northern Kailway 
Company (Ireland). Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief. 
Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 8.—For the renovation of manse at 
Carryduff, co. Down. Mr. Thomas Houston, architect: and 
civil engineer, Kingscourt, Wellington Place, Belfast. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES.—Aug. 9.—For extension of in- 
firmary for males at the Kingston Union workhouse. Mr. 
W. H. Hope, architect, Seymour Road, Hampton Wick. 

LEEDS.—For the erection of a pair of semi-detached villas, 
stables, coach-houses, boundary walls, &c. (stone), at Round- 
hay, Leeds. Mr. Fred Mitchell, architect,9 Upper Fountaine 
Street, Albion Street, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—Aug. 8.—For the erection of lavatory and sanitary 
blocks to the workhousesmain buildings at the Leeds work- 
house. Messrs. Thomas.Winn & Sons, architects, 92 Albion 
Street, Leeds. 

LEICESTER.—For the«erection of new shops and offices, 
Horsefair Street, Leicester. Mr. A. E. Sawday, architect, 
6 Market Street, Leicester. 

LEIGH.—Aug. 9.—For the erection and widening of Par- 
sonage (Hundred) bridge, from Hindley Green to West Leigh, 
Lancs. The County Bridgemaster’s Office, Preston. 

LEWES.—Aug. 8.—For taking-out the whole of the existing 
timberwork of the bridge, clean the whole of the ironwork 
thereof from rust and old tar scale, and put in an 8-inch steel 
girder and provide and fix new timber decking throughout. 
Mr. Frederick Holman, clerk to the trustees, ‘86 High Street, 
Lewes. Security will be required. 

LIVERPOOL.—Aug. 23 —For the erection of a néw sorting 
office at Lark Lane, Liverpool. The Secretary, H.M. Office of 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

LONDON.—Aug. 10—For conversion of infants’ block at 
Norwood schools into a receiving ward Mr. S. R. J. Smith, 
architect, 15 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 

Lonpon, S.W.—Aug. 10.—For the erection of a covered 
way, roofed with slate, in the aged men’s airing yard at 


MANUFAOTURERS 
OF 


LONDON.—Aug. 20.—For repairing, painting, distempering, 
whitewashing, &c., of the interior, and painting, cleaning, &c , 
the exterior of the offices, 283 Tooley Street, SE. Messrs, 
Newman & Newman, architects, 31 Tooley Street, London 
Bridge, S.E. 

MAIDSTONE —Aug. 9.—For the erection of two blocks of 


buildings at the Kent county lunatic asylum at Barming © 
Heath. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. Margaret Street, 


Canterbury. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Aug, 8.—For the erection of an 
entrance lodge at the Nuns Moor recreation ground. The 
City Architect and Property Surveyor, Town Hall, Newcastle. 
upon-Tyne. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Aug. 1I1.—For the erection of a_horse- 
keeper’s house and weigh office at the health depét, Wallaton 
Road, Radford. Mr. Arthur Brown, city engineer, Guildhall, 
Nottingham. 

OLD MILFORD.—Aug. 9.—For the enlargement of the 
goods shed at Old Milford station, Pembrokeshire. Mr. G. K, 
Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, London. 


REDDITCH.—Aug. 11.—For the erection of a brick chimney 
124 feet high at the electricity works, Redditch; also an 
alternative tender for a steel chimney 120 feet high, on con- 
crete and brick foundations. Mr. Bernard Perrins, surveyor, 
Redditch. : 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. 8.—-For the masonwork of new public 
institute and hall, &c , to be erected in Fochabers. The Estate 
Office, Fochabers. 

SURREY.—Aug. 9.—For redecoration, repairs, &c, at the 
small-pox hespital at North Cheam, Surrey, Mr. R. M. Chart, 
Union Bank Chambers, Croydon. 

TINCKLERS BRIDGE.—Aug. 9.—For the erection of 
Tincklers (Hundred) bridge, on the district road from 
Mawdesley to Eccleston, about 2} miles distant from Croston 
station, Lancashire The County Bridgemaster’s Office, Preston. 

WALES.—For the erection of a villa in Morriston. Mr, 
H. Mansel Cook, engineer and surveyor, 14 Fisher Street, 
Swansea. 

WALES.—Aug. 6.—For the erection of a house, shop and 
stable, &c., Bailey Street, Deri. Messrs. J. Llewellin Smith & 
Davies, architects, Aberdare. 
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WALES —Aug. 6.—For the erection of thirty-five houses at 
Deri, near Bargoed. Messrs. J. Llewellin Smith & Davies, 
axchitects, Aberdare. 

WALES.—Aug. 6.—For the erection of two houses at 
Machen. Messrs. W. H. John & Sons, Machen. 

WaALEs.—Aug. 8.—For the erection of a church hall at 
Cefn Coed. Mr. R. C. Jenkins, architect. 

WALEs —Aug. 8.—For the erection of a classroom at the 
Cwmfrwdoer Board schools, near Pontypool. Messrs, Lans- 
downe & Griggs, architects, Newport. 

WALES —Aug. 8.—For the erection of a residence and ten 
cottages at Trealaw. Mr. Arthur O. Evans, architect, Ponty- 
pridd. 

‘ WALES —Aug. 8.—For the renovation of the parish church, 
Vaynor. Mr. W. Skym, Dolycoed House, Vaynor. 

WALES —Aug. 8.—For alterations and additions to the 
National school, Vaynor. Rev. John Davies, rector, Vaynor. 

WALEsS.—Aug. 9.—For the erection of twenty-five houses 
at Park Hill, Tredegar. Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, 37 St. Mary 
Street, Cardiff. 

WALEs.—Aug. 9.—For builders’ work and repairs to the 
rectory and other property of the benefice of Usk, Mon. Mr. 
Dashwood Caple, architect, Cardiff. 

WALES —Aug. 15.—For the erection of a church at 
Manselton, Swansea. Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, architect, 
Cardiff. 

WALES —Aug. 15.—For the erection of four cottages and a 
stable at Pontlottyn. Mr. W. A. Morgan, Picton Hotel, 
Pontlottyn. 

WARRINGTON.—Aug. 16.—For work required to adapt the 
Stockton Heath swing-bridge over the Manchester Ship Canal 
for light railway traffic ; new cast-iron kerbs for each end of 
the bridge and the abutments ; two light lattice-girders, to be 
fixed one at each end of the bridge, for carrying the trolley 
wires, and hydraulic locking-gear for each end of the bridge. 
Messrs Preece & Cardew, 8 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, S W. 

WATFORD —Aug. 9.—For the enlargement of the board- 
room and dormitory over at the Union workhouse, Watford. 
Mr..C. P. Ayres, architect, Wattord. 

WEST DipspuRY.—Aug. 9.—For the erection of a perma- 
nent school in Cavendish Road, West Didsbury. Mr. Ernest 
Woodhouse, architect, 68 Mosley Street, Manchester. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Aug 6.—For the erection of new 
lavatories, &c, at the Weston-super-Mare hospital (exclusive 
of plumberwork). Messrs. Hans Price & W. Jane, architects, 
Weston-super- Mare. 

WeEymouTtH.—Aug. 8 —For the erection of school buildings 
in the Cromwell Road, Westham, Weymouth, for 650 girls and 
infants. Messrs. Crickmay & Sons, architects, Weymouth, 
Dorset, and 13 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

WHITCHURCH.—Aug. 15 —For alterations and additions to 
the union. Mr. Walter Webb, architect, Whitchurch. 

WHITLANDs —Aug. 19 —For the erection of two additional 
coastguard houses, &c, at Whitlands, near Seaton, Devon. 
The Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northum- 
berland Avenue, London, W.C. 

WOooLER.—Aug. 9.—For the erection of public slaughter- 
houses at Wooler. Mr. Wm. Robson Hindmarsh, architect 
and surveyor, Alnwick. 


THE general purposes committee of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce have adopted the following resolu- 
tion, which they recommend to be submitted to the autumnal 
session of the Associated Chambers cf Commerce :—“ That, 
in view of the urgent necessity of cheapening the cost of the 
internal transit of goods and of the immense benefit to the 
whole community which is bound to follow the modernisation 
and extension of our inland navigation, this Chamber, being of 
opinion that the best results can be obtained only through 
unity of management, strongly urges that all the inland water- 
ways of the United Kingdom should be acquired by the State 
or by a suitably constituted national trust.” 


ONE, at any rate, of the typical British industries is show- 
ing no signs of decay. The great cable works of the Tele- 
graph Construction Company at Wharf Road, City, has during 
the past seven or eight years been rebuilt and extended, the 
architect being Mr. Philip E. Pilditch, and the last section of 
the buildings, which occupy some half an acre of ground, has 
just been completed. The buildings have been carried out in 
the most substantial and complete manner, and were recently 
the scene of a historic gathering of scientists and others from 
all parts of the old and new worlds interested in the great 
problem of cable extension, which is of so much importance to 
the Empire in knitting its component parts together. 


ELECTRIC 


HYyYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


FINEST “‘HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


MOTHER WELIL. 
2 Catalogues Free, 
THE 
LEEDS FIRECLAY CO. 
LIMITED, 


The WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO.’S Branch 
ELLAND RD., LEEDS. 
GLAZED & SALT CLAZED BRICKS 


RICHARD . D. 


The LIMMER ASPHALTE PARQUET 


PAVING COMPANY; 


ESTAB.] LIMITED. (1871. 
re 
Telegrams, (ASPA Telephone, 
il 
‘“LIMMER, LONDON.” i 2147 


ay London Wall. 
ForM or BLock 


FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO: 


Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
. Dorset Square, N.W. 
Timber Yards.— Gospel Oak and Hampstead. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE: Tel. 2697 Paddington. Telegrams, ‘‘ Toothing, London.” 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’e Officer, 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO. 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Frezhold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 
Special HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Also PRESSED Smooth-faced (se Trade Mat 


rk: 
. Li HARTSHILL. 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. 
Blue Bricks. STOKE-ON-TRENT. Paving Tiles. 


BATCHELOR, 


ee oy ye Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. . 2 7%, 

o° Loree ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. ey, 72 2% ager 

23 oaeeye WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. * atin, te 
iN 5; LARGEST STEAM WELI-Borine Toors IN THE KINGDOM. 0, 8 


73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
qol. LXXJ. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Prize 12s. 6d. 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


“SELF-LOGKING” GLAZING, 


e removable Lead Oap and “Self-Locking ” Steel Bar 
are special features that no other systems possess. 
Requires no Nuts, Bolts, Screws, or Packing. 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.G. 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW — 
ROOFING TILES 


SINGLE GRIP, 


AIAN NAS! 44S, 
SECTION RW oF Crip. SECTION AAA oF Crip. 


MAKE THE BEST AND GHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Oatalcgue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, Newport, MON. 
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TENDERS. 


ASHWELL. 
Herts, for Mr. G. F. R. Archdale. 
architect, Biggleswade. 
Ss. Redhouse, sen. 
Eyankt. BAILEY, Ashwell (accepted) 


BAKEWELL. 


For the construction of 250 lineal yards of earthenware pipe 
sewer, with the necessary manholes, lampholes and works 
connected therewith, for sewerage works in the Manchester 


For the erection of a pair of cottages, Ringstead, Ashwell, 
Mr, THOS. COCKRILL, 


CARLISLE. 


Fer laying 500 yards of 3-inch water-main,. with valves,. 
hydrants, &c , at Heads Nook. 
A, THomson & SONS, Barwise Court, English 
Street (accepted) , ° . £73 BS 


» £420. O9nG 
A1O OO 


COLLINGHAM. 


For carrying-out the pipe-laying, excavation and erection of 
meter-house for the water-supply of Collingham, for the 
Newark Rural District Council. 


Road, Derbyshire. Messrs. SWANN & BRADY, engineers, Tr. Bavlow eGo" : ; » £3,011 oa 
Town Hall, hike pes -en-le- Poe BLOee Date CE. Cox 2,800 I5 10 
F, Eyre . : - £234 18 6 Ce. Seymour | 2,160 9 6 
Holmes & Ulyett. » “E66 a3 ae 7 “P Binns : : 2,073 8 
° 1 ? 3 
H. Charlesworth . 162 12 6 E. Kays ‘ L915 8 9 
W. Barrick . 151 2 9! J Wilson & Son 1,895 16 2 
Pegg & Bailey oa T. C. Starkey 1,824 4 4 
W. Moorg, High Street, Tideswell, Buxton (ae Caine 1 850 Bir. 
cepted). ae) / as 118 18 11 Maxie & Son . 1,802 ore) 
W. R. Swindell : 4 ’ ° TL 2OuE R. Turner. 1,794 13 3 
BRIGHTON. H. Pattinson 1,730 10 oO 
For formation of roads, &c., Preston; external repairs of TeV Patricks. 1,539 0 O 
Pelham Street Council schools ; and internal repairs and Humphrey 1,590 Oo 
decorations of the Board-room. Messrs. T. SIMPSON & Harvey Bros. : : 13499 12 © 
SON, surveyors, 17 Ship Street, Brighton. J. H. Vickers . ‘ : 1,475 0 @& 
Loder Road site (formation of roadways). J. #1. Price : : 1,445 0 O 
Eo. King’, : : : : «£790 210 He H. Shardlow . 1,420 0 Oo 
D. & H. Hall 795 14 10| J. G. Rutter ; 1,336 17 6 
G. Burstow & Sons 616 0 oO J. Bradley. 1,310 I0 © 
W. Holman & Co. . iv, 5OZIRO sO Aves & Hufton. 1,307 8 3a 
Pelham Street schools (exteric 107 painting). H. H. Barry 1,293 15 oO 
D. & H. Hall ; ; A EMS H. Ashley. : F 1,247 0 O 
S. Worsley & Co. 74 0 0 H. GILOTT, Belper (accepted) . ‘ 1,204 12 10 
W. Taylor 63.0 0 
J. Barnden . . 61 9 50 
Gates & Sons 60 0 O 
Education Offices (decor iting Board. room). , DOWNPATRICK. 
W. Taylor : : . 35 I o| For the extension at the county court-house, Downpatrick. 
J. Barnden 2916 46 J. & T. Stockdale . £2,400 0 @ 
S. Worsley & 3 24.0 0 P. McAleenan . 2,320 OG 
D. & H. Hall Pay itp (E P. Ritchie 2,220 0 © 
ae & Sons 19 0s 920 J. A. GORDON, Newtownards (accepted) . 1,995 0 Oo 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports| 
Oopied or Litnographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed i in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s, 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’'S TABLES, upon poe or stamped directed 
envelope, 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘*WEST”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CA4RBON-LINES) 


ARE ACCEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c,, 
Boiler Seatings and Covers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 
Blue and Brindled Bricks, Common Building Bricks, 


Fire ‘Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


MARBLE.” 
Agents: g 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


1 Bees of ARE PLATES and of 
OATHEDRALS, published in Tur ARCHITECT, sent | 


on application to GILBERT WOOD & OO. L 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London. 9 geet 


| 


FERRO-GALLIC; 


QUANTITIES, tc, LITHOGRAPHED poo, PRAMING, OF RICE 


Accurately and with Despatch. POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


METCHIM & SON, POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up 


73 inches wide). 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.,|POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 7d. ; Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOO! 
BLUE and 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


ROBT. NICGHOLL 
153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON 
Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST 

Tel. No. 9648 Central. 


HAVE YOUR TRACINGS COPIED IN 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


w. KF. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “ Tribrach, London.” 


Browiwar Chambers, | 
WESTMINSTER. | 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 7882 Central, 


PERMANENT BLACK LINES 
ON DRAWING PAPER. — 


B J. HALL & CO. 


39 Wictoria Street, London, S.W. 
32 Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 


Catalogues on Application. 


LIGHTNING 


CONDUCTORS OR GLINKER, 2a ie 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


oke one Breeze Merchants, 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 3 St. Auguating’® Road, 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." don. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND 
Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our ow 
vans it London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 


Apply, oonOke BROTHERS, 


Ros. 2 & 3 Cothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


nelephone No. 51 Victoria. 
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CROYDON. LONDON— continued, 
for supplying and laying tar paving in the playgrounds of the | For supplying and erecting a low-tension switchboard at the 
Portland Road and Ecclesbourne schools. Mr. ROBERT King’s Road station. 
RIDGE, surveyor. Crompton & Co., Ltd. : 3 £1985 oe) 
Ecclesbourne Road. J Fowler & Co. : : 1605 On OC 
Wainwright & Co. ‘ ; £561 13) 4 Dorman & Smith 1,658 0 O 
A, Bullock 539 9 9 Electric and Ordnance Accessories Company . 1,560 0 O 
Munroe 523 9G & Aberdeen Electrical Engineering Company 1,490 0 O 
H. Palmer . 523, Oe oO Electric Construction Company, Ltd. F T5778 oF 0 
R. Carr & Co, 513 6 8 Edison & Swan United Electric "Lighting 
Hobman & Co. 507 16 10 Company ¥,332,.0' 0 
Fry Bros. 485 0 oO Elliott Bros. . 7,290.0. 0 
G. Young . 485 0 oO Siemens Bros. & Ga. Ltd. 1,270 0 O 
DEELEY & Co,, Cheshire (ace epted ) ADDO RNO E F. Moy & Co, tid: b 1,200" 0. ‘0 
Portland Road. Veritys, Ltd... : 1.210 ONO 
Wainwright & Co. 604 2 8 Westminster Engineering ‘Company, Ltd. i2304 05 0 
A. Bullock 598 9 oO Consolidated Electrical Company D220 OMO 
R. Carr & Co. : oo  5O2sD5a 4 Nalder Bros. & Thompson, Ltd. 1,205.00 0 
Munroe ‘ 2 HG2EISY 4 Kelvin & J. White, Ltd. ; i,170-10 0 
G. Young . » 562.0 0 Bertram Thomas, Ltd. Hplisey me) 
H. Palmer 560 0 0 British Thomson-Houston Company, Lites o 112) 180 
Hobman & Co. 555 8 O Gowans Ltda. : : 5 Upwiteto) eel ate) 
Fry Bros. . 52t 8 o Electrical Company. Ltd. 1,095 40° 0 
DEELEY & Co. (accepted) 496 8 o Northcote, Heaver & Co. 1K033) 10m 0 
-| DUNDALK. Johnson & Phillips £,0505.00-0 
For additions and alterations to Newtowndarver House and British Westinghouse Company, Ltd.* TOS 5A ha 2 
out-offices. Mr. W. S. BARBER, architect, Francis Street, J.G. Statter& Co... . 1,026 0 0 
Tunak. Ferranti, Ltd. (receivers and managers) ‘ goo oO O 
J. P. Gaskin . £1,309 0 0 DA BESTS AL 728° 70 0 
T. Macdonald 1,288 0 0 : Recommended for acceptance. 
J. Kelly 127 OL sO 
N. CULLIGAN, Stabannon ‘(accepted ) 5s OO eae 


LONDON. 


For alterations at Eagle wharf, Narrow Street, Limehouse, for 


the Whitechapel Borough Council. 
borough engineer. 

Parrot & Isom . 

F. & F. J. Wood 

W. G. Brown 

A. Kendall . 

Wiror So A. T. Johnson 

Calnan & Sons. 

Harris & Wardrop 


' WATTS, JOHNSON & Co., Limehouse (accepted) 


surveyor. 
Mr. M. W. JAMESON, 


Street and Langley Street schools. 


Langley Street schools—Painting. 


For painting and cleaning (interior and exterior) at Waller 


Mr. A. J. L. EVANS, 


W. Chamberlain . HL125 1070 
(8h re es : T. Wood & Sons. a ge oo 
io" OF 0 Hi Laceyca Com. 81 0 Oo 
abe ue re 6 W. FOWLER, Luton (accepted ) : 50 0 O 
1,093 Caro Waller Street schools—Painting. 
O77 (On O H. Lacey & Co. 117 0 0 
1965 0 0 T. Wood & Sons. : FIO.10" 0 
947 9 90 W. CHAMBERLAIN (accepted) 105. G1) O 


A: C. W: HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone §& Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.3. 


@ The BRONZE MEDAL - a, SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


MEZOTI L 


THE MOST SANITARY, 
THE MOST PbS Ive 3? 


WALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine. 


BRIGHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE. 
The Best and Cheapest Substitute for Glazed Tiles, 
&c. 


'VERMINPROOF. 


Made in Engiand, with Engtish Capital, by English 
: Labour. { 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS— 


LONDON TABLET CO., sydenham, S.E. 


Teleg., “ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 308 Sydenham. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees, 


HEAD, WRIGHTSON & CO., LTD., 
Have for SALE 
365 TONS OF IRON JOISTS 


x 6,8 xGand 6 xz. 
NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, “‘ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING | 

SLIDING SOREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing | 


!Scehoolrooms, Mission Halls, &e. Priced Catalogues, showing | 


200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application, 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes. 


M oO N OG RA M S letter, ls.; 3 letter, 2s. ; 

gComplete, with box, pad 
and Ink. Postage 3d. extra. Full Pauert in neat type, 2s. post 
free. Price Lists free. 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham, 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2:.—Office: Imperial Buildings. 
Ludgate Circus, London, H.C, 


‘VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


_ dames Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.4.,& HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


~ “EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
‘ SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zino 
throughout, 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 
Price Lists, Catalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 
Tele. Address, 
Ventilator, Halifax.”' 


REG. No. 321530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 

The Best Material for 

Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 


Coach-houses, &c. 
CONTRACTOR TO iS 


x ESTABLISHED 
/H.M. GOVERNMENT. » yt, 1851. 
Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 


LONDON, S.E. 
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LUTON —continued. 
Dunstable Road schools—Tar paving. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


For alterations to the premises of the Midland Institutes for 


the Blind, Chaucer Street-and Clarendon Street, Notting- 


19) Io 
B. sl aes Sait as Ade ee oe Bae A ea eee: Chambers, Pelham 
? 
J. SMART, Westminster (accepted . 273 104 0 q 
ete Section I, 

Eire) erect Ur Hutchinson & Son}. ws) CO 
B.S. Jones . eke 4 22/0 eee Dennett & Tpsie coe a 
A. W.C Hobman & Co. ne EY Hind. : ‘ : : : - 7,002). 
J. SMART (accepted ) 195 O O . B: Sie : p . : : 75783 oo 
- Wright . < Pram /i7/ 0 3G 
MAIDSTONE. Hie Vickers & Son - Be lo 0 
For painting the outside and repairs at the Canterbury, W. Woodsend . : +. 7,700 Oume 

Cranbrook, Malling, Knockholt, Sevenoaks and South- F. Messom 3 : ; i 7,621 0 0 

borough police stations; also for inside painting at W. Maule & Co. ; 71572 90 0 

Knockholt police station. T. FisH & SONS, Pilcher ‘Gate (accepted ) 7,479 Om 

Accepted tenders. Section IT, 

G. Browning, St. George’s Place, Canterbury. Canterbury W. Woodsend f : : 5 . 2,860 Some 
police station, £33; W. E. Coveney, Pencester Road, Dover, Hutchinson & Son . 2,770 (omaa 
Cranbrook police station, £27 8s., Sevenoaks police station, Dennett & Ingle . 2,730 "Ome 
£32 158.; W. J. Shrubsole, Milton Street, Maidstone, Malling E. Hind . : : . 2,636 "ome 
police station, £79 8s. 7d, Southborough police station, Lig Vickers & Son : ‘ - 2,565 “ome 
£33 11s.; E. Wallis, Sevenoaks, Knockholt police station, £73. J. Wright . : : : .. 2;536.- Gn 

T. Fish & Sons . 2,500 aie 
MIDDLESBROUGH. A. B. Clarke . 2,468 oO @ 
For the reconstruction and repair of Lower Richmond Street, F. Messom : : : : : . 2,379. 00m 
Lower Brougham Street and Henry Street. Mr. F. BAKER, W. Maule & Co. 5 : : : ; - 2,3¢0 Comm 
borough engineer. 
Allison Bros. > £4,333 Ome _ SOUTHAMPTON. 
W. A. King 3370 O o| For street works in Rigby Road: Mr. J. A. CROWTEER, 
T. Wilkinson 3 000 sO m4 borough engineer. 
H Walker : 3,056 10 oO Douglas & Richards : . £22 12 
H, WALKER, Snowdon Road (accepted) . 3.5708 0 MO F. OSMAN, Southampton (accepted) . : . 199 Cum 
RAMSGATE. SOWERBY BRIDGE. 
For the erection of a store water-tank in the grounds of Haine | For street works, Boston Street, Sowerby Bridge. 
hospital. Mr. H, B. LANGHAM, architect, 22 Queen Longbottom & Davies ; : £255 12 0 
Street, Ramsgate. R. Longbottom : : : : P 204 #8 3 
W. W. Martin .£145 0 oO J Cockroft, sen. . : : : : « 195 93am 
Woodhall & Son. ey 1352s a Riley Bros & Hartley. 194 17 @ 
G. Miriams . 132 19 O Spencer Bros. . : . |.193 120mm 
Huckell & Grimbly 129-1580 BELLFIELD & BARNES, Lord Street, Sowerby 
A. E. Goodburn . 120 0 O Bridge (accepted ) ; : ; .. 186 ae 
A DYKE, Station Road, Westgate (accepted ) Itt 18 6 S. Bedford & Son : : ; < 183 5 aan 


~ HAM HILL STONE. 
DGULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILT AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hi 1 Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRANI 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
DAMP and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


: ALFRED WALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Colden Sq., London, oe 


Quee nboro 14 King Street, Leeds. 
Kent. CONTRACTORS FOR mi SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &¢ 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential sul 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Paving laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, 14 King St., Leeds. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUD] 


N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Works: 
Celderd Road, 
Leeds; and 


Postal 
Addressi 


ESTABLISHED } ESTABLISHEL 
1844, 1844, 
AND IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 
PORTSMOUTH: BRISTOL: 


C. Bradshaw & Son, _ 


Bradshaw & Co 
ag 
Chapel Street, St. Philips Marsh+.| 


52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


E. Bradshaw & Son, 


LONDON: | 
322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. 
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ROCHDALE. 

For about 560 yards of ornamental wrought-iron railings and 
six ornamental wrought-iron gates required at Falinge 
Park for the Corporation. 

Accepted tenders. 
J. Jones & Son, New Wakefield Street, Oxford Road, 
Manchester, wrought-iron railing. 
Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill, Staffs, gates. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
For the extension of the cart-shed at the depot, London Road, 
for the Corporation. Mr. E. J. ELFORD, borough 


engineer. 
Wells & Co. - £456 16 o 
F.& E Davey dS SOO 
S E. Moss & Co. 450" O70 
Whur & Campkin : 410 0 O 
W.E Westgate . : : . : : 356 0 O 
J.C. FLAXMAN (accepted) . : : ‘ 37520 20 
TIPTON. 
For the erection of a brick culvert in Victoria Road. Mr 
WILLIAM H. JUKES, surveyor. 
T. Allsopp . , : ‘ : : : i eye Moh We) 
J. Sisman : : : : 5 : IOS. 0070 
J. Gittings . ; ; : E - 6 5 Wen aisle 
E. & W. BENNETT, Toll End (accepted) . ae 7 On tOmO 


WALES. — 

For the erection of a Calvinistic Methodist chapel at Aber- 

canaid. Mr. C. M. DAVIES, architect, 112 High Street, 
Merthyr. 

J. Williams. - : : : ‘ £2,270 -O): 0 

W. C. JONES, 43 Bethesda Street, Merthyr 


Tydfil (accepted) 1,700 0 O 


WEST HAM. 

For making-up the following streets :—Kingsland Road (part 
of), Olive Road, Patrick Road and Coronation Road. Mr, 
JOHN G. MORLEY, borough engineer. 


W. Griffiths . 2 : LE 3oo 5 do? 
T. Adams. ; : eel, 3038 TAR LG 
Parsons & Parsons 1,305 4 8 
J. Jackson. 1,200 14 4 
G, J. Anderson . : ‘ : : 151198 10 
D. T. JACKSON, Barking (accepted) . H052 5 4 


JO 


WELDON STONE. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 


JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 
Pe ASO NE USE 


TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders’ 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


P JOHNSON SPHILUPS CABLES; 


TESTED GUARANTEED ~- A 
WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES. 


HNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, | 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 


IGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, | 


and Contractors’) 
Ironwork. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. | 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 
BENSON STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


3 
r. “ ‘ eee 
5 ae 


OLUME LXXI, OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, B.C. 


s 


WROUGHT 


Iron or Steel 


MODERATE RATES. 


ROOF LIGHTS 
CASEMENTS 


Write for Prices. 
GLOBE ENCINEERING WORKS, 


CARDIFF. | 


VARIETIES. 


IN our last week’s issue we referred to the removal of Mr, 
Stanley E. Mitton, late of Oxford Road, Moseley, which was 
made to read as that of Mr. Milton, late of “‘ Oxford Street.” 

THE general purposes committee of Rochdale Town Council 
has -decided to recommend the appointment of Mr. W, H. 
Hickson, of Eccles, to the vacant situation of town clerk-at. 2 
salary of 700/, a year. 

THE Chromo-Lithographic Art Studio, founded in 1882 by 
the late Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, is about to be closed owing 
to the withdrawal of the grants by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute and some of the London Companies. 

ON Saturday the Bishop of Liverpool consecrated the new 
church at Culcheth, near Leigh, built to replace the churck 
destroyed by fire on April 19 last year. The new structure 
has seating accommodation for 540 persons, and the total cost 
has been just over 6,000/. 

THE Crewe education committee have decided to purchase 
8,000 square yards of land off Derby Street as a site for a large 
new elementary school for the borough. The purchase of large 
plots of land off-Gainsborough Road and Earle Street for new 
schools for the south and central wards has also been arranged. 
The new schools will cost considerably over 29,030/. 

As 601 lineal yards of the second pipe from Thirlmere jin 
connection with the Manchester Waterworks were lately laid, 
only three-quarters of a mile remains to complete the con- 
tract. The work is in the Lake District, where the ground 
dealt with is chiefly hard rock. It is hoped by the committee 
that the second pipe will be available for service some time 
during the next three months. 

THE engineering and architectural section of the Sanitary 
Institute resolved at the Glasgow Congress last Thursday :— 
“This section recommends the Council of the Sanitary Institute 
to represent to the Local Government Boards of England and 
Scotland that the definition of overcrowding as 400 cubic feet 
per adult person and half the amount per child in sleeping 
rooms is required in the interests of the public health.” 

A CHIMNEY 130 feet high belonging to the Cambrian 
Milling Company, Gwernymynydd, was struck by lightning 
last week, and a rent extending from top to bottom, and 
measuring from 3 feet to 18 inches in width, was made in the 
structure, the bricks being torn out. The electric fittings in 
the mill were fused, and the switchboard wrecked. The corru- 
gated iron was ripped off the smithy and stores. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


RE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


FI 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
| PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 
LOSSES PAID OVER 


827,000,000. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


Total Security, 53,800,000.) 
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THE Bolton Town Council have been recently taking 
energetic measures with regard to public buildings and their 
exits, At the meeting of the watch committee last week this 
subject occupied prominent attention, and Detective Taylor 
was instructed to prepare a report as to the means of exit 
from all places of worship erected in the borough since the 
passing of the Public Health Amendment Act. 

THE French Government are making arrangements for the 
provision of public labour bureaus in every municipality in the 
country. At the mairie of every community with a population 
of less than 10,co9 inhabitants a register is to be kept, to be 
shown to all applicants, setting forth the offers of and demands 
for work in the neighbourhood ; while in all the larger com- 
munes free municipal bureaus are to be maintained. 

A NEW book on “ The Furniture Styles” will shortly be 


published. The author is Mr. Herbert E. Binstead, editor of 


the Furniture Record, and all the principal styles are dealt with 
from the Elizabethan to L’Art Nouveau. The book, which will 
be very fully illustrated, is intended as a popular guide to the 
styles, and will be issued at 5s. net. It will be published at the 
Furniture Record offices, 14 City Road, London, E.C. 

LORD STANLEY stated last week in the House of Commons 
that since April 1992 orders amounting to about 109,000/, have 
been issued for the equipment of telephone exchanges in 
London, most of which were given to a foreign firm which held 
numerous patents for the central battery system. Circumstances 
are gradually altering, and Lord Stanley hopes before long that 
it will be possible to obtain telephones for the use of subscribers 
from British makers only. 

THE Tariff Commission have within the last few weeks 
examined in the engineering and machinery trades the 
following representatives :—Mr, Joseph Evans (Joseph Evans 
& Sons, Culwell Works, Wolverhampton, manufacturers of 
hydraulic machinery); Mr. George Flett (Dick, Kerr & Co, 
Abchurch Yard, Cannon Street, E.C., engineers and con- 
tractors); the Hon. Charles Parsons, F.R.S. (C. A. Parsons & 
Co, Newcastle-on-Tyne, mechanical and electrical engineers). 


THE improvement and buildings committee of the Man- 
chester City Council have requested the city surveyor to make 
out an account of moneys paid by that committee for the pur- 
poses of the tramways committee. The object of the resolution 
is to show that in the reports which are given by the tramways 
committee as to its successful trading there is an omission of 
yeference to the sums of money which have been spent in street 


widenings by the improvement committee in order to facilitate 
the work of the Tramways Department. 

THE erection of anew Wesleyan church and schools has 
been commenced in Bolton. The buildings, which will cost 
over 10,000/, comprise a church providing seating on the 
ground floor and in the gallery for 726 persons. The contract 
has been let to Messrs. J. H. & G. Marsden, and the work is 
expected to be completed in about a year. The foundation- 
stone will be laid on October 15. The architects are Messrs, 
Bradshaw & Gass. 


THE parish church of Lancaster has been enlarged by the 
addition of a memorial chapel erected to the memory of 282 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men of the King’s 
Own Royal Lancaster Regiment who were killed or died 
during the South African war. The chapel has been erected 
on the north side of the parish church and was dedicated on 
Friday last. It has cost about 3,500/. It provides seating 
accommodation for 150 worshippers, and will be used for 
seating the soldiers on Sundays and for ordinary purposes on 
week-days. 

THE new extensions and Campo Santo at the Roman 
Catholic cemetery, Moston, Lancs, were opened on Monday. 
The name Campo Santo means holy field, and has been 
applied on account of a portion being built in the style of the 
old Italian Campo Santo. It was in the ancient city of Pisa 
that the first Campo Santo was erected, about the year 1200, 
The Crusaders, who had come back from the Holy Land, 
brought with them a large quantity of the sacred soil of 
Palestine and laid it down in a portion of their own city, so 
that that piece of land might become sanctified and con- 
secrated, and that in it they might lay the bones of their 
departed. 

THE Court of Common Council has granted an application 
from the Southwark Borough Council to be allowed to remove 
the obelisk in St. George’s Square, and erect on the site an 
ornamental clock tower to be presented to the borough by 
Messrs. Faulkner. ‘The following conditions were imposed :— 
“ The design and material of the clock tower and the inscription 
thereon to be approved by the committee, no advertisements 
being allowed on the tower ; the Southwark Borough Council 
undertaking to pay all costs and charges incidental to the 
removal and re-erection of the obelisk on a spotto be hereafter 
agreed upon ; and such other conditions as the committee may 
deem it expedient to impose.” 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


a BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Telegrams, ‘'Snewin, London." LONDON, H.C. Telephone, 274 Holborn, 


G. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LT 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


AN communications to London Ofice—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


| aman f= 
es 
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| —— wg ROCHESTER KENT ~ 
e oe ae = LONDON OFFICE 189 DUEERVIGTORIA STREET 


RANT HIEAGLE keel WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL (Annual Contracts 8 Years in succession). 
(80,000 tons) MERSEY Dodke maven ret is extensively used in the construction of the following Works :—NILE RESERVOIRS KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY Does: eee are RBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
3 CKS, and A rl ile oe pe ie bi a 4 yr atte Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
a TORIA STREET. 
li CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


SLIDING DOOR ROLLERS AND FITTINGS. 


BOUSFIELD’S 
FOR WAREHOUSE ete eg 
Over 1,000 of our Rollers i es MILLS, FACTORIES, COACHHOUSES AND STATIONS. 
Send {0 TMae ee Banmeael oie eae Nobility and others. _2,000 of these Rollers in use by North-Eastern Railway Company. 
( iuther particulars, BOUSFIELD’S BAR IRONWORKS, YORK. 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND: ANY SIZES. ALSO 
R : 
OBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 


ready for fixing. 
Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 
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THE Parliamentary papers of Saturday contained the Prime 
Minister’s opinion of the Thames Barrage scheme. Mr. 
Henniker-Heaton had asked the First. Lord of the Treasury 
‘whether, in view of the impossibility of carrying the Port of 
London Bill, he will now accede to the request of the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London and the Thames Conservancy 
Board for a departmental inquiry into the practicability of the 
Thames barrage scheme.” Mr. Balfour replies :—“ I fear I can 
only repeat what | have already stated, namely, that there does 
not appear to be sufficient expert support for the project in 
question to justify the inquiry suggested by my honourable 
friend.” 

THE new school built at Alnwick, Northumberland, at the 
cost of the Duke of Northumberland, was opened on Wednesday 
afternoon. From 1811 successive dukes have endeavoured to 
give the district a high educational standing, and the Duke’s 
school has long been famous. It was with the view of enlarging 
the scope of education in Alnwick and the district that the 
present Duke of Northumberland undertook to build the 
magnificent school which has now been opened, giving the site 
and providing the structure, the former, of 12} acres, being 
valued at 5,000/. and the latter at 10,c00/. The school is 
designed in the Tudor style of architecture by Mr. J. Wightman 
Douglas, of Newcastle, and will accommodate 800 pupils. 
There are large playing fields. 

“TUDRIC PEWTER” was used for the casket containing 
the address presented to the King and Queen on their visit to 
Chichester on the 29th ult. It was designed by Mr. C. H. 
Catt, headmaster of the local art school. The body of the 
casket was supported by four pillars or legs of solid and 
simple character, suggestive of strength, and had a flat lid with 
inlaid plaques of silver, enamelled in low-toned colours with 
translucent enamel at the corners, each pair being united 
across the ends of the casket by strips of chased ornaments, 
In the centre of the lid were the arms of the city of Chichester 
on a silver-gilt shield within an oval ground of bluish-green 
translucent enamel, the tinctures of the shield being represented 
in Limoges enamel. 

WHILE a labourer was digging a drain in peat moss on the 
farm of Hattonknowe in the parish of Eddleston on the 14th inst, 
he came upon a bronze cauldron having a circumference of 
3 feet 103 inches and a depth of 16 inches, made of three sheets 
of thin bronze rivetted together. The bottom, which is rounded, 
was resting on clay, and the cauldron was filled with peat 
moss. The drainer carefully disengaged the cauldron from its 


position, emptied out the peat, took the find home and cleaned 
it. Not knowing how to dispose of his find he was advised by 
a friend to take it to Mr. Wm. Buchan, F.S.A. Scot., Peebles. 
Mr. Buchan, who is county procurator-fiscal, has reported the 
matter to the Crown authorities and also informed the Society 
of Antiquaries and the proprietor of the ground, Lord Elibank, 
of the circumstances. The cauldron appears to be of the late 
Bronze or early Iron Age. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE tender of Messrs. R. Cook & Sons, of Crawley, has 
been accepted by ‘the joint committee of the London and 
Brighton and South-Western Railways for the construction of 
the new town station at Portsmouth. 


THE Capetown Corporation last week raised a loan 
amounting to 1,947,000/., of which 1,163,000/. is for street 
paving, 210,0c0/. for industrial dwellings, 100,0:0/, for electric 
lighting and 81,000/. for storm-water drainage. 

A:‘NEwW operating theatre at Chester infirmary was opened 
on July 22. A bronze tablet records that the addition is a 
memorial of the late R. T. Tidswell, barrister. The works 
were carried out from plans by Messrs. T, Lockwood & Sons, 
architects. 

ST. LEONARD’S Church, St. Andrews, was opened on the 
28th ult. The design is in the Norman style. The nave, 
which is terminated by a large semicircular vaulted apse, is 
separated from the aisle by a richly decorated stone arcade, 
and the side aisle is terminated by a smaller apse used as a 
baptistery. The church is entered by a finely sculptured porch, 
and there is a large square tower, the base of which contains 
the organ. The usual vestry and session-house accommoda- 
tion are provided. The church has been built of finely-dressed 
ashlar stonework both externally and internally, and all the 
features are richly decorated. The roofs are of pitch pine open 
to the ridge, and are covered with green slates. The floors are 
of red tiles, and the pews are of oak, many of the bench-ends 
being carved. The font is of marble. The church will be lit 
rom inverted incandescent gas brackets. The church accom- 
modates 500 persons and will cost about 5,000/. The whole 
works have been designed by Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, 
architect, Glasgow, with whom has been associated as his local 
representative Mr. David Henry, St. Andrews. 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, 


ALDWINS, L1. 


IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. i 


GALWANIZERS of all kinds of IRONWORK. 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


TANKS & CISTERNS 
IRON DRUMS, KEGS & CANS. 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


TELEGRAMS: 
“ OOLITE, LONDON.” 
**OOLITE, BATH.” 
**OOLITE, PORTLAND.” 
““OOLITE LIVERPOOL.” 


Head Offices: 


London Depots— 
G.W.R., WESTBOURNE PARK, 
L. & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, S.W. 


QUARRIES. {é Aor ot™ QUARRIES 
Wes 
MONK’S PARK. ran {ue RY BOX GROUND. 
CORSHAM DOWN. of x & ew COMBE DOWN. 
ee LEEK, Scotts We io be «=: STOKE. GROUND. 
ae, | FARLEIGH DOWN. sete obtained only of | WESTWOOD GROUND. rae 
ty bape x, | BRADFORD. The Bath Stone Firms, Ld, | PORTLAND. =P ADE MARK. 


i 


: 


1: BATH STONE FIRMS, L™ 


BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. 
BA TEL. 


LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


132 GROSVENOR ROAD, PIMLICO. 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.G. 
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A FREE library, towards which Mr. Carnegie contributes 
3,000/ , is to be erected at Long Eaton. There was a limited 
competition, and the designs of Messrs Gorman & Ross, of 
Tong Eaton and Nottingham, were placed first by the 
assessors. 

Tue plans of the proposed large hall, and supper-room, or 
minor hall, &c., which the Worthing Hall and Winter Garden 
Company intend to erect on the north side of ‘the Marine 
Parade, east of Bedford Row, have received the approval of 


the highways committee of the Worthing Town Council. 


THE Carpenters’ Company, in conjunction with the Joiners’ 
Company; will hold an exhibition of. works in wood and wood 
carving at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, iny June next. Full 
particulars, with list of: medals and money prizes offered, may 
be obtained from the clerk. 


THe Cornwall County Council have decided to co-operate 
with the Devon County Council in the appointment of an 
expert engineer to report whether a harbour of refuge is 
necessary in the Bristol Channel, and if so on the most suitable 
site and the estimated cost. 


Messrs UNDERWOOD, who are constructing the sewage 
works at Colwyn Bay, were fined 5/. in two cases on Saturday 
for neglecting to keep detonators in a separate and secure box, 
and neglecting to provide at the quarry proper and safe 
warming pans in which to thaw the explosives when required 
for use. 

New SouTH WALES has secured a big contract for the 
supply of timber to the Far East. A Shanghai firm sent, 
through the State’s commercial agent, an order for 2,000,000 
railway sleepers Delivery is required within two years, and 
either ironbark, black butt, grey gum, flooded gum, or box 
timber may be used. 

IN an account of the bailiffs of Shrewsbury it is stated 
that “‘Janyn le Plomer, nunc super Wyllam, was admitted a 
burgess in 1384. He probably carried on his business of 
plumbing in the place that was until 1848, and had for a long 
period been known as an ancient plumbing establishment, 
nearly opposite the Raven and Bell inn, on ‘the top of the 
Wyle Cop.” 

A NEw skyscraper is to be erected in Wall Street, New 
York, which will have the highest floors of office rooms in the 
world. The building will be twenty-six storeys high, the top 
floor being 346 feet from the ground, The highest building at 


DARK 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


PROVINCIAL AGENCIES AND DEPOTS. 


Manchester.—Baxendale &.0o., Miller Street Works. 

Bradford, Yorks.—E. Lester & Oo., Northgate. 

Leeds.—Kayll & Oo., Alfred Street, Boar Lane. 

Liverpool. —J. G. Nicholls, 52 Renshaw Street. 

Lancaster. —Abbott & Co., Ohapel Street. 

Gloucester.—Sessions & Sons, Ltd., Gloucester. 

Glasgow.—Caurrie & Oo., 18 Bothwell Street. 

Edinburgh.-—Ourrie & Oo., 4 North St. David Street. 

Sheffield. Shaw, Thurkettle & Oo., Rodgers Ohambers, Norfolk St. 


_ Dublin, treland.—James A. Oampbell &.Oo., Ouffe Lune, Stephen's 
Green. 


Leicester.—H. O. Snow, 84 Pocklington’s Walk. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Reed, Millican & Oo., Oroft Street Works. 
Birmingham.—William Pearce, Ltd., Bridge Street, Broad Street. 
Bristol.—John Hall & Sons, Ltd., Broadmead. 

Brighton.—A. W. Loomes, 7 Blatchington Road, Hove. 
Cardiff.—Robt. Lewis & Oo., 13 Oustom House Street. 


PATENTEES AND. MANUFACTURERS — 


BRITISH PRISMATIC LIGHT 


LIMITED, 


"34 VICTORIA STREET, 
sé LONDON, S.W. eh.” 


PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE EFFECT OF A FEW 


present in New York is the Park Row building, the roof of 
which, excluding the ornamental tower, is 309 feet above the 
kerb. 

THE British Vice-Consul at Seattle reports that the ques- 
tion of cement imported to that port is one which should be 
called to the attention of British exporters. Cement is in great 
demand, and will be for years to come. There are several 
large buildings contemplated, including a 200,000/. Govern- 
ment building, a public library to cost 42,0007, and a railway — 
tunnel now in course of construction, to cost 200,0s0/. In 1993 
all the cement required was imported from Germany. 

THE Ynysybwl Colliery Workmen’s Institute has been 
formally opéned by Mrs. Davies, Llandinam. The structure 
has been erected at a cost of 4,1397. The Institute will be 
used by the workmen employed at the Ocean Company’s Lady © 
Windsor Colliery. It comprises an excellent reading-room, a 
large hall for meetings and other events and rooms for games. 
The workmen have possessed a small library since 1897 Mr, 
Jacob Rees was the architect and Messrs, Williams Bros. the 
contractors. 

THE historical importance of the Pit of Curtius, laid bare in 
the Forum some weeks ago, has for the moment given place to 
interest in an old relic of Roman engineering appliances which 
has been brought to light in the area round the pit. It is 
probably the only implement of its kind in existence, and is 
believed to date back to the late days of the Republic. The 
engine was used for lifting weights too heavy for men, and the 
object was accomplished by means of an “arm” attached to a 
framework standing nearly 7 feet high. 


THE Liverpool Cathedral fund amounted last week to 
234,899/. Of this amount about 37,090/. is earmarked for 
special gifts, and is therefore not available for the actual build- 
ing of the fabric, while 30,000/. has already been expended on 
the purchase of the site and Parliamentary and legal expenses. 
This leaves the building fund at 167,899/, so that 72,000/. is 
still needed to make up the 240,090/. required for the erection 
of the choir, the first portion to be built The sum of .25,0ca/2, 
is also needed for the morning chapel adjoining the choir. 

THE Westminster City Council reports that its attention 
had been called to the serious loss in rates to the city in con- 
sequence of the large proportion of the land acquired by the 
London County Council in connection with the Holborn to 
Strand improvement lying idle for so long atime. In view of 
the near approach of the summer vacation and of the urgency 
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of the matter a representation had been made to the London 
County Council, which is urged immediately to consider such 
other conditions of agreement as will permit the land to be 
occupied on equitable terms. 


THE terms of the contract between the Egyptian Govern- 
ment and Sir William Arrol, of Glasgow, for the building of the 
large bridges across the Nile at Cairo have now been settled 
The work is to be commenced at Cairo in December next and 
concluded by July 1905. By the terms of the specification the 
Government was not called upon to make any payments on 
account of the contract until after 40 per cent. of the work had 
been completed. In consideration, however, of the Minister 
of Finance having consented to make half-yearly payments as 
the-work proceeds, the contractors have reduced the original 
contract price of 191,814/. by 6,090/, 

THE South Parade Pier at Southsea was recently the scene 
of a fire which resulted in the total destruction of the end 
pavilion and a considerable portion of the adjacent structure 
The directors are considering plans for the erection of a new 
pavilion and for the general improvement of the pier.at a cost 
of several thousand pounds. Before the fire occurred arrange- 
ments had almost been completed for the erection of a new 
block of buildings at the entrance of the pier and for the 
widening of the structure. To these will now have to be 
added plans for a new pavilion, with the necessary offices, &c. 

A NEW water supply for Ilfracombe was inaugurated on 
the 27th ult. The scheme has cost about 55,002/., and the 
supply is drawn entirely from Exmoor Forest. There are 
eight intakes embracing a watershed of upwards of 3,002 acres 
The average consumption of water in Ilfracombe is about half 
a million gallons per day, and the quantity capable of being 


delivered in the reservoirs is 850,000 gallons per day, whilst 
the storage capacity of the reservoirs is 54,000,030 gallons, 
From about 9,000 in the winter, Ilfracombe’s population rises 
to 33,020 in the summer, but the new supply will be adequate 
for 60,000, and the Council have power to provide for 
neighbouring villages. 

THE inter-departmental committee on Physical Deteriora- 
tion state.in their report that local authorities in contiguous 
areas which are in process of urbanisation should co-operate 
with a view to securing proper building regulations, in further- 
ance of which end the’ making of building by-laws, to be 
approved by the Local Government Board, should be made 
compulsory on both urban and rural authorities ; attention 
should’ also be given to the preservation of open spaces 
with abundance of light and air. By the use of judicious 
foresight and prudence the growth of squalid slums may be 
arrested, and districts which hereafter become urbanised may 
have at least some of the attributes of an ideal garden city. 


AT the conference of the National Federation of Building 
Trade Employers at Scarborough on the 27th ult, Mr. E. 
Good (president of the Yorkshire Federation) referred to what 
lad been done between masters and men’s representatives in 
Yorkshire, where it was hoped by district committees of 
masters and men and a county conciliation board that strikes 
and lock-outs, which were so disastrous to all parties, would be 
averted, The National Federation, which was asked to adopt 
the scheme, approved of the principle involved, and referred 
the matter to an emergency committee for consideration. 
With respect to the disagreement between the Operative and 
Master Plasterers’ Association, it was decided that the master 
plasterers be asked to give their definition of the word 
defaulters, and that a conference be held between the Federa- 
tion committee and the Master Plumbers’ Association to settle, 
if possible, the dispute The Federation decided to form a 
reserve fund of 10,002/. 


THE foundation-stone of the Church Institute, to be erected 
in connection with St. James’s, Northampton, was laid last 
week. The architects are Messrs. Stevenson & Dorman, of 
Northampton, and the plans adopted include a reading-room, 
games-room, billiard-room, rooms for women’s meetings and a 
large hall for public meetings, entertainments, &c. The site, 
which is an excellent one, was very generously given by Earl 
Spencer, K G., and is situated in Spencer Bridge Road, having 
a frontage of 110 feet to that thoroughfare. A contract has 
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been entered into with Mr, J. T. Powell, of Northampton, for 
the erection of the Institute, exclusive of the large hall, for the 
sum of 1,011/, The large hall will be erected as soon as 
sufficient funds are in hand. The buildings will be erected in 
stone and brick, in the Domestic style of the early seventeenth 
century, Weldon stone being used for the window dressings, 
and the roof is to be covered with Broseley tiles. 


TRADE NOTES. 


A CONTRACT was recently concluded between the Mirfield 
Colliery Company of Ravensthorpe, on the one hand, and 
Graham, Morton & Co., engineers and contractors, of Hunslet, 
Leeds, on the other. It covers the supply and erection of a 
complete screening plant, including picking belts with jigging 


screens, revolving tipplers and various conveyers, together with — 


the necessary steel structural work and gearing. 


THE Westhoughton, Lancs, new town hall, which is 
approaching completion, has had erected in the tower a large 
clock with three illuminated dials, and striking hours, by 
Messrs. John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. 
The clock is fitted with all the latest improvements, and is 
guaranteed to maintain perfectly accurate time. The same 
firm are now making a similar large clock for Redruth town 
hall, Cornwall. is 

SOUTHEND is rising in favour with. inhabitants in the 
Metropolis. In order to afford accommodation an immense 
Hotel Métropole has been erected having over 200 bedrooms, 
with large dining-rooms, a fine ball-room, and it is provided 
with whatever is considered necessary for modern exigencies, 
A great deal of the furniture has been manufactured and sup- 
plied by Messrs, Oetzmann & Co , of Hampstead Road, London, 
whose experience is almost world-wide. In this case they 
have made the rooms attractive and restful. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


EVIDENCE was given at the Corwen town hall last week 
before the Light Railway Commissioners for and against the 
draft order authorising the construction of a new electric rail- 
way connecting Corwen and Bettws-y-coed, a distance of 
234 miles. The project is estimated to cost 133,000/. 


THE first portion of municipal electric tramways in Derby 
was inaugurated last week. When all the routes have been 
laid down the rails will be 11 miles in extent, representing an 
expenditure of between 80,c00/. and 90,000/, The first con- 
signment of cars number twenty-five. 

THE Edinburgh Town Council have decided that a sum of 
14,1752. out of the profits upon the electric-lighting accounts 
for the year now closed shall be placed to the credit of the 
electric-lighting reserve fund, and that the balance of the said 
profits shall be placed to the credit of the rates, under the 
third head of estimate (general improvements), and that the 
Acts of Council be modified and altered accordingly. 

A PROPOSAL is under the consideration of the Ministry of 
Public Works for connecting Berlin with Hamburg by a swift 
electric railway. The journey takes about four hours in present 
circumstances, whereas by means of the proposed railway the 
distance would be covered in one hour and a half. The 
electric railway speed trials, which yielded such astonishing 
results, are shortly to be resumed on the experimental track 
between Marienfeld and Zosse, in the neighbourhood of Berlin, 
when it is hoped to attain a speed of 150 miles an hour. The 
highest speed reached last year was 123 miles per hour. 

THE Bo’ness Town Council have accepted the agreement 
between the Council and the National Electric Construction 


| Co,, Ltd, of London, for the introduction of electric light to the 


burgh. The agreement provides for the carrying out of the 
works in the whole burgh within the next nine months, the 
sum payable to the contractors being 24,6897, subject to a 
deduction of 1,100/. for cost of site for generating station, 
which has been paid by the Council to the seller, and also for 


the cost of the provisional order and opposition to the Scottish — 


Central Power Bill. 


AT Wolverhampton town hall Colonel A G. Durnford 
recently held an inquiry on behalf of the Local Government 
Board into an application by the Wolverhampton Town Council 
for sanction to borrow 13,000/. for purposes connected with 
the electricity undertaking. 3,c00/. is required for the provision 
of an electrical generating plant at the new refuse destructor 
in Crown Street. With regard to the balance, 2,800/. would be 
spent upon the feeder and distributing mains to deliver the 


electrical current into the existing network of mains, to supply — 


a large manufacturing district near the destructor, and 7,000/, 
would be required for the extension of the mains throughout 
the borough during the next two years. 
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THE Metropolitan Railway Company hope the new electric 
system will be in full working order by 1905. The realisation 
of this anticipation is dependent on the District Railway Com- 
pany’s lines being ready. The huge generating station has 
been completed. Steam turbines are being adopted on account 
of their efficiency, economy and general adaptability for 
electrical work. The cables and the conductor rails have been 
laid. The general equipment of the permanent way has been 
completed from Baker Street to Uxbridge, and similar work 
wil] soon be completed upon the inner circle section. Corridor 
cars have been adopted for the electrical working, and a first 
consignment of seventy cars have been built in England. 
Some of these are motor-cars. 

THE town clerk of Dalkeith wrote to Messrs. Crompton & 
Co., Ltd., London, on the 28th ult., accepting their offer to supply 
electric energy for the working of the water pumps at the bores 
at Bridgend. Certain conditions are imposed as to the elec- 
tricity being furnished within two months from now, and stipu- 
lating that if at any time within the next ten years the company 
give more favourable terms to any other party within the burgh 
the scale arranged with the Town Council shall likewise be 
reduced. Messrs. Crompton’s terms are 13d. per Board of 
Trade unit, provided that over 7,500 units be consumed per 
quarter, and eight per cent. of a special discount will be given 
if the supply exceeds 10,000 units in the three months. “This 
arrangement has been chosen i in preference to gas, which at 
present is charged 3s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic feet, with a discount 
of ten per cent. During the last ten years the average price of 
gas has been 4s. 1d. The present gas-engine is frequently out 
of repair, but will be utilised in the future should the motor to 
be introduced at any time become faulty. The decision of the 
Town Council to introduce an electric motor has been arrived 
at after obtaining reports from two firms of consulting engineers 
as to the relative cost of a gas-engine and a motor, and taking 
also into account the fact that a less sum will be entailed for 
attendance and upkeep than that required for a gas-engine. 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, GLASGOW. 


THIS exhibition, which might be described as the practical 
section of the Sanitary Congress, while not so well supported 
by those firms who are specially interested in the manufac- 
ture of sanitary appliances as some of those held in previous 
years, contains nevertheless much that will repay careful 
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inspection. The exhibits cover fairly well the wide spheres 
of, water purification, sewage treatment, town’s refuse 
destruction, sanitary appliances for use in ‘municipal under- 
takings, institutions and private houses, including baths, lava- 
tories,.water and earth closets, &c., disinfectants, and padded 
rooms for the safe keeping of the insane all being represented. 

The Corporation of Glasgow have numerous exhibits in 
connection with their various undertakings, clinker from the 
city’s refuse-destructors locally converted into concrete paving 
slabs, &c., and, sewage transformed into earth fertilisers, 
demonstrating the value of waste when properly treated. 
Installations showing the working of the Corporation’s telephone 
service, electric supply, waterworks, tramways and other de- 
partments prove how thoroughly their municipal undertakings 
are carried out. With so many firms in the country who have 
devoted years to the improvement of vehicles for the removal 
of house-refuse and street-cleansing, and who have been invited 
to exhibit here, it might appear that the cleansing department 
in showing similar appliances all made in the city works are 
carrying municipal trading a little too far. While so much is 
excellent, it is to be hoped that better arrangements are in 
force for the inspection of roofs of their public buildings than 
those at the exhibition buildings, for on the occasion of our 
visit during a storm many stands were flooded, the rain coming 
through in cascades. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of the exhibition is the 
display of glazed fireclay sanitary goods. At each stand where 
they are represented the excellence of the material and im- 
provement in design show that in this branch of manufacture 
this country has not lost its pre-eminence. We proceed to 
give a brief description of the principal exhibits :— 

Messrs. Doulton & Co. Ltd. well exemplify the luxury 
of a modern bath-room. The better to demonstrate their 
complete equipment, two rooms have been fitted up with baths 
and accessories. The baths are cast-iron white vitreous- 
enamelled, with wide rolled edges, fitted with standing waste 
and overflow, and mixing valve for hot and cold water, to 
which may be attached a special hand spray giving hot or 
cold douche. This valve, which by a single tap gives cold, 
tepid or hot water, is also applied to the shower baths. It is 
constructed so that cold water must first be turned on, then 
tepid, and last hot, obviating any danger from scalding. The 
“ Simplicitas ” closet included in the suite has a chair seat, 
an idea borrowed from France we imagine, which certainly 
adds to the comfort as well as the appearance of the room. 
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White glazed fireclay lavatories for domestic use, for hospitals 
and operating-rooms, also a special post-mortem table and 
sink combined with treadle-action fittings for hot and cold 
water, together with numerous patterns of valve and siphonic 
closets, form another part of their exhibit, which is fully up to 
the reputation Messrs. Doulton & Co. have earned and enjoy. 

Messrs. G. & D Musgrave, Ltd. are to be congratulated on 
the excellence of their exhibit of leadless enamelled fireclay 
goods, among which the half “ Hexagonal” urinal with imita- 
tion St. Anne’s marble, and a range of white enamel urinals 
ornamented with Dolphin tops may be termed specimens of 
the potter’s art, the glaze being perfect in colour and evenness. 
The “ Beryl” urinal for schools, the stall being made in one 
piece, with either separate outlet to each stall or continuous 
channel waste, the flush pipes controlled by the attendant for 
flushing during specified times, and the “ Beryl” continuous- 
flow lavatory, in which any risk of overflow by the outlet is pre- 
vented, are also excellent. In addition, this firm display in 
various designs sinks, lavatories, baths, siphonic closets for 
school and other uses, including the ‘ Garnet,” which is 
thoroughly flushed out and has a 6-inch water seal. 

Messrs. J.& M. Craig, Ltd., show a white enamelled fireclay 
washtub range; it contains a decided improvement ; the back- 
splash rim is perforated, into which the ends of the taps are 
taken, obviating any danger of tearing the clothes when taken 
from the tubs or of the taps being injured. Among other 
exhibits the “* Maelstrom ” closet and cistern which, after well 
flushing, fills up with an after-flush, and gives a deep seal ; 
white-enamelled sinks on pillars, lavatories and other sanitary 
ware are all good, especially the range of urinals with new 
flushing rim, which does away with all exposed ironwork and 
consequent corrosion. Fitzpatrick’s patent drain pipe is well 
known. It was designed to secure a uniformity of bore and to 
prevent thecement from entering the pipes, and has been success- 
fulin both. Fireclay drain pipes and connections, Buchan’s ven- 
tilating and manhole traps,.&c, and a fine selection of glazed 
tiles and bricks of high finish and brilliant in colour, both 
white and coloured, fireclay statuary and garden ornaments 
are also displayed. 

Messrs. George Howson & Co, Lid., haveinthe “Island” a 
range of six urinals in white enamelled fireclay, three on either 
side, divided by a screen, one of this firm’s most prominent 
exhibits. The body and channel form one piece, the dividing 
columns suspended, with channel designed for easy access A 
range of two urinals is also made in one piece. Housemaids’, 
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butlers’ and kitchen sinks, and a combination sink on pedestals 
fitted with a teak drainer which is carried in slides beneath 
when not in use, are in great variety. ‘‘ Westwood” ‘porcelain 
enamelled baths, lavatories for domestic and surgical use, and 
closets, those for use in hospitals, &c, being clear from the 
ground and fixed on iron brackets instead of being held by 
extensions forming part of the closet to prevent damage to the 
walls when it is necessary to remove them, make an interesting 
exhibit. 

Messrs Shanks & Co, Lid. have as usual a good display 
of their specialties. The “ Modern” closet has a screw brass 
joint under the water-line of trap, with lead bend to turn in any’ 
direction. This joint is easy to fix, but, more important, it 
prevents leakage of sewer gas into the building. A new milled 
rubber cone joint is shown in connection with this closet, 
which is set into the inlet; the flush pipe is inserted and 
pushed home, and a watertight joint results. 

The “ Victorian” fireclay bath is fitted with regulating non- 
concussive hot and cold valves. The standing waste and over- 
flow have trap above the floor line. Several specimens of 
enamelled cast-iron baths are also shown, as well as enamelled 
fireclay lavatories, sinks, closets, &c. Amongst the operating- 
room lavatories we noticed a new fitting in place of the nsual 
tap or rose, giving a water wave supply. 

Mr. Wm. Cassell’s patent “Clarefont” lavatories are 
specially designed for schools and other places where a number 
of persons have to wash in quick succession. During the time 
they are in use a continuous supply of fresh water passes 
through a clearway pillar cock into a chamber at the back of 
each basin, thence through an opening into the basin, which is 
of just sufficient size to immerse the hands. Overflowing into 
an open trough, the water is carried off through a continuous 
channel. A small duct runs from the bottom of the basin into 
the trough to carry off any sediment. For places where itis not 
necessary that the supply be controlled by the attendant, 
a special tap has been patented for use with these basins, 
which is self-closing, non-concussive and can be regulated to 
run from five seconds to two minutes, 

Messrs. J. Duckett & Sons, Ltd. have a good display of 
their manufactures, of which we noticed the improved isolated 
siphonic closets in ranges, fitted with an air-extractor pipe 
which automatically sets up siphonage at the outlet, when the 
flushing cistern commences to operate and cuts off same again 
in time to allow the basins to be recharged with clean water; 
a three-stall range of urinals in amber glazeware with semi- 
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circular backs and channelled base in one piece; lavatory 
basins for school and other uses ; automatic flushing ianks, 
self-cleansing channel gullies, &c. 

Messrs. F Winkle & Co , Stoke-on-Trent, were represented 
by Messrs. W. B. Morrison & Co., their exhibit of enamelled 
fireclay baths and lavatories being noticeable for high finish 
and excellence of design. 

The Bourtreehill Coal Company occupied their stand with 
examples of their manufactures in fireclay, including enamelled 
and salt-glazed sinks, wash tubs, porcelain enamelled baths 
and lavatory basins, pedestal closets, stall and trough urinals, 
and with sewer pipes, connections, manhole channels, gullies, 
interceptors, &c. 

The Hard York Non-slip Stone Company, to prove the 
lasting qualities of their footway paving, exhibit a slab taken 
up from Balby, Doncaster, after being laid for five years, 
where 3,000 passengers passed over it four times a day. After 
this length of time it is only worn one-sixteenth of an inch, 
and to all appearances as sound as when first putdown, Spandril 
steps and flags worked by hand for coal grates, &c., are also 
shown. 

Messrs. Brookes, Lid., display samples of ‘ Ystehede” 
Norwegian granite setts, which, owing to their non-slipperiness, 
are specially suitable for steep gradients and tramway work ; 
also blocks of the same for dock work and building purposes. 
“ Granolite” paving is principally composed of this granite, 
And having no air cavities and being non-porous, will wear 
alike throughout. ‘Granolite” is also made in steps, landings, 
cills, heads, jambs. 

The Carron Co.’s works contain many departments that are 
specially interesting to our readers although not represented 
here, but the goods selected for exhibition indicate the variety 
of the company’s productions, and suffice to uphold the reputa- 
tion they have achieved. They include porcelain and vitreous 
enamelled baths and lavatory basins, a selection of steam- 
cooking apparatus, the “ Ulster” range, fitted with two ovens, 
lifting grate and giving open or closed fire, gas cooking and 
heating stoves, &«. The dining-room and drawing-room fire- 
places shown are exceptionally good. 

The Ellkay Patent Bath Syndicate Lid—We have recently 
given a description of their ingenious system of supplying a full- 
size plunge bath with hot and cold water supply, waste and 
overflow pipes and fittings in the minimum of space. Briefly, 
the bath turns up into a cabinet, in appearance resembling a 
wardrobe ; occupying a floor space of 2 feet 9 inches wide by 
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2 feet 1 inch deep, and: being well counterpoised it is easily 
lowered or raised. By this systera the space occupied by the. 
bath-room is saved, and is specially suitable for flats, hotels, &¢. 

Messrs. Brown & Co.’s patent “Simplex” window fittings * 
have also been dealt with in a recent issue, and on further: 
inspection the favourable opinion we expressed is confirmed.> 
By their adoption existing window-sashes can be made to open 
inwards for cleaning.or ventilation and still rise and fall in the 
ordinary way. The “Simplex” fittings have been chosen by 
the Glasgow Corporation for use on the buildings erected by 
the City Improvement Trust. 

The British Sanitary Co have been again successful inx 
gaining the highest award of the Sanitary Institute for their 
self-acting earth closets. 

The Berkefeld Filter Co. Lid, exhibit a large variety of 
forms of their well-known filters. The principle of their system 
is the passing of water from the outside of hollow cylinders 
made of infusorial or silicious earth of great porosity into the - 
centre. The head of the cylinders is completely closed, the 
bottom is fitted into a metal or porcelain mount with a small: 
aperture through which the water passes purified, all impurities . 
being arrested on the outside of the cylinder, which can easily . 
be removed for periodical washing. The large supply filters 
for attachment to main or cistern supply are rendered 
mechanically self-cleansing, and are made to yield as much as 
550 gallons per hour. For larger supplies power pump-filters: 
are supplied. The “ Corona” pump shown by this company | 
is introduced to do the same work as the “ Wing” pump, but 
with a much longer life owing to the improvements embodied: 
in its construction and the ease with which the wearing parts- 
can be replaced. 

Messrs. David King & Co. have an example of an iron: 
public washhouse stall complete with wash-tub, boiler, &c., as 
supplied to the Giasgow Corporation, also porcelain and 
vitreous enamelled iron baths and samples of various patterns 
of glass-glazed soil, drain and hot-water pipes, &c. 

Messrs. W. Summerscales & Sons, Lid, show a variety of: 
their well-known laundry machinery, including the “ Practical” 
and “Challenge Renown” washing machines, and the: 
“Majestic” ironing machine. The hydro-extractor is driven 
by an electric motor attached direct to the spindle, doing 
away with pulleys, and is of the suspended type, requiring no. 
heavy foundations. 

Owing to the limitations of our space we are compelled to 
hold over particulars of the remaining exhibits. 
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PETWORTH CHURCH. 
‘THE town of Petworth is one of the most picturesque in 
England. The streets are, no doubt, narrow and irregular, but 
they appear well in drawings or. photographs. The church, 
which was opened this week after restoration, is mainly of the 


Pérpendicular period, and the ‘part considered as most’ 


interesting is the chapel of St. Thomas of Canterbury, in which 


several of the Percys are buried. Bishop Barry, in the life of. 


his father, Charles Barry, says : —‘‘ He became known to Lord 
Egremont in August 1824. For him he almost rebuilt Petworth 
Church in 1827, and added a new spire to the restored 
building.” The works cost 16,000/, 

Prior to 1827 the parish church of Petworth must have 
been quite'a humble-looking church, with its low square tower, 
and probably a small shingle spire similar to many another 
‘church in the weald of Sussex: The chief feature that remains 
of the‘old ‘church are the arches of the north aisle, but even 
these had heavy stone piers put to them, probably in order to 
obtain sufficient support for the galleries. These piers have 
now been removed, and shafts and capitals of the character of 
the fourteenth century, in harmony with the arches, have been 
reinstated. 

The latest restoration, which was carried out by Mr. C. E. 
Kempe.and Mr. W. E. Tower, includes besides the reroofing 
of the greater portion, the renewal of all the northern windows, 
which, Owing to their aspect, were in a serious state of decay. 
Just sufficient of the old stones have been retained where pos- 
sible tozindicate that the newer work is a careful following of 
the old. The large west window has also been renewed, the 
church‘has been refloored, and new oak seats have been pro- 
vided: One of the most interesting and oldest parts of the 
church is the north transept. Here, in the gallery used exclu- 
sively by the lord of Petworth and his household, is to be seen 
an Early English piscina in its south-east corner, thereby indi- 
cating that at one time there was an upper altar in this north 
transept, which most likely had always been used as a private 
chapel by the lord of the manor, having its own external 
entrance as now. It was chiefly the existence of this piscina 
which decided the retention of this upper gallery in the present 
restoration, the gallery having now been remodelled with oak- 
panelled fronts opening on to the nave and eastwards into St. 
Thomas’s chapel. The discovery of fragments of early four- 
teenth-century wall-paintings over the eastern opening gave 


further proof towards the idea of an ancient altar on this upper 
floor. 

The contractors were Messrs, Norman & Burt, of Burgess 
Hill. 


REGISTRATION OF SCOTTISH PLUMBERS. 


A CONFERENCE of representatives of the six District Councils 
for the national registration of plumbers in Scotland was held 
on the 28th ult. in Glasgow. Ex-Bailie James Dick presided. 

On the subject of education general admiration was expressed 
at the arrangements which have been made in Glasgow with 
the Governors of the Technical College, where, under the super- 
vision of the Scottish Education Department, the theoretical 
and practical plumbing classes are now under the management 
of a committee reporting to the Governors, but containing a 
full representation of the District Registration Council and the 
plumbing trade. It has further been arranged that the College 
authorities should hold an examination which has been 
approved by the Scottish Education Department, the District 
Council and the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, and the 
last-mentioned body has seen its way to accept the results of. 
that examination as equivalent to its own. ; 

After interchange of opinion on topics of importance to the 
movement took place, ex-Bailie Crawford reported on the 
steady and persistent efforts which have been made in promot-* 
ing the Plumbers’ Registration Bill and the very large amount 
of support which has been obtained from all quarters. The 
Bill had more than once passed its second reading in the 
Commons, and had once passed through all its stages in the 
Lords ; but the excessive difficulty of passing private members’ 
Bills was the chief cause of the disappointing delay in obtaining 
an Act. On the motion of Mr. James Hyslop (Dumfries), 
seconded by Dr. Crawford, the conference unanimously agreed 
to place on record its sense of the value of the registration 
movement and of the advantages which it had conferred and 
was capable of conferring alike on the trade and the public, 
and affirmed its conviction that even should legislation be 
indefinitely postponed the movement was worthy of being 
maintained, supported and pressed forward by all available 
means, 

At the Congress of the Sanitary Institute at Glasgow, it 
was moved by Dr. Crawford (Glasgow), seconded by Alderman 
Hind (Stockton-on-Tees), and resolved :—“ That it is necessary 
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to the effective administration of the public health and water 
Acts that authorities should be recommended and empowered 
to require that the competency of the plumbers employed to 
execute or inspect plumbers’ work under the regulations of 
those authorities shall be certified by the Plumbers’ Company 
under the conditions appertaining to the national registration 
of plumbers, or such other body as may be set up by statute or 
be approved by the Local Government Board.” 


BIRMINGHAM WATER SUPPLY. 


A SUPPLEMENT to the Airmingham Daily Post has appeared 
containing a history of the scheme for the supply of Birmingham 
with water, as well as a description with illustrations of the 
works which the King and Queen inaugurated at Rhayader 
on Jul 

el w vatershed selected by the late Mr. Gray, the Corpora- 
tion engineer, and Mr. James Mansergh, was that of the 
valleys of the Elan and Claerwen in Radnorshire, and corre- 
sponded with one recommended by Sir Robert Rawlinson 
twenty years earlier. The rivers are tributaries of the Wye. 

The works in the Elan Valley, says the Birmingham Daily 
Post, are not altogether easy to describe. As planned for the 
entire scheme, which, however, will not require completing for 
many years to come, they consist of SIX separate reserv oirs— 
the lower and largest being upon the site of the junction of the 
rivers Elan and Claerwen, two others extending upward and 
northward on the Elan river, already finished ; and three 
extending to the north-west on the Claerwen, of which the 
lower one is not completed. To understand the manner in 
which these reservcirs are constructed and their relation to each 
other, the reader is invited to suppose himself entering the valley 
from Rhayader bythe Caban gorge. Upon the right are the 
steep slopes of the mountain Craig: y-Foel, usually spoken of as 
“the Foel.” Upon the left is a somewhat similar elevation— 
the Cnwth. From slope to slope has been erected a massive 
dam, rising 122 feet from the bed of the river and having a 
length at the top of 600 feet. Foundations for this structure 
were blasted away toa considerable depth, both in the river 
and in the hill-sides forming the abutments, in order to reach 
solid rock. Upon this the dam has been built. Huge blocks 
of rock have been placed irregularly, intermixed with smaller 
pieces, and both carefully packed with cement concrete so as to 


JENNINGS’ 


become of an impervious piece with the foundation rock itself. 
The dam, which is of triangular section, is as thick at the base 
as it is high, and it is faced with square blocks of grey Silurian 
grit. It has a slight longitudinal curvature, presenting the 
crown against the ‘water pressure. The water face is nearly 
vertical, while the down-stream face forms a bank over which 
the water in times of flood will form a huge cataract. The 
dam terminates at either bank with a curvilinear water race to 
prevent the cataract beating into the corners and so damaging 
the foundations, 

The process of construction of this great piece of masonry 
was carried out in three instalments. First. was a section pro- 
jecting from the southern bank, and pierced with a culvert 
16 feet in diameter to allow of the passage of a large propor- 
tion of the water of the river Elan while the other sections 
were made. Next a corresponding projection and culvert was- 
thrown out from the north bank of the valley ; and lastly, the 
two were united by the central section. When the area of the 
reservoir is all cleared the culverts will be closed with a breast- 
work of steel and concrete, with the exception of the compensa- 
tion waterpipes and valves which are laid through them, and 
when this closure is effected the Caban dam will hold back a 
sort of “Y” shaped serpentine lake extending to a point on 
the Claerwen over two miles distant, and to a point on the 
Elan over four miles distant, the site of the junction of the two 
rivers being at the broadest part of the lake. This reservoir 
will have a water surface of 497 acres, and a storage capacity 
of over 7,500,000,c09 gallons. The paying out of compensa-. 
tion water will work dynamos generating power to be applied 
chiefly in operating the valves at different parts of the works. 

The purpose of the Caban dam and of the greater part of 
the Caban reservoir is not for storing water for Birmingham, 
but to furnish the means for feeding the river Wye, of which the 
Elan is a tributary, while Birmingham takes water from higher 
up the stream. The lower end of the reservoir is not suffi- 
ciently above the level of the sea for the water to be tapped 
there for Birmingham, unless the city could do with the upper- 
most layer of water, and then the supply would fail whenever 
the reservoir fell any material distance below the height of the 
dam. 

Accordingly a second dam—Careg-Ddu—has been con- 
structed to cut off the uppermost two miles or so of the reser- 
voir on the line of the Elan. This dam rises to a level about 
40 feet short of the Caban dam, and when the reservoir is full 
will be submerged to this depth, and its whereabouts would not 
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‘be manifest were it not that it is used as the foundation for a 
fine viaduct of twelve lofty arches to carry the main carriage 
road from one side of the valley to the other. 

This is one of the most picturesque features of the. Elan 
Valley works. It is what is called “the submerged dam, and 
‘the aqueduct to convey the water to Birmingham begins just 
above it. 

In a period of drought, when the top water of the lower 
‘section of the Caban reservoir falls too low for Birmingham, 
all the water held back by the submerged dam will be available, 
and into the storage behind this barrier will descend the waters 
‘from the two reservoirs higher up the Elan Valley, as well as 
that from the Claerwen reservoirs, which are to reach this 
,point by means of a tunnel through the intervening hill, known 
as'the Dol-y-Mynach tunnel | ; ‘ 

By this arrangement Birmingham in a short time will be 
able to depend upon its first instalment of 27,002,000 gallons 
a day, while furnishing from the lower reservoir a steady flow 
of another 27,020,020 gallons daily for the benefit of the river 
Wye. The addition hereafter of the Claerwen reservoirs will 
give an ultimate supply of 75,000,000 gallons daily. 

Immediately above the upper section of the Caban Lake 
comes the Pen-y-Gareg reservoir—a little under two miles 
long (in the form of the letter ‘““L”) and a quarter of a mile 
broad at its widest point. This, too, is held back bya fine 
dam, 128 feet high from the centre of the river bed and 
525 feet from bank to bank. It traverses a valley, of which 
the sides are ata more acute angle than at Caban Coch, and 
therefore the mass of masonry is not so great as the bottom 
dam _ It is, however, of similar construction and section, and 
has been erected with ecual care. There is no roadway over 
this dam, but there is a passage in the masonry by which 
access is gained to the valve tower, from which the sluice at 
the base will be governed. 

The Pen-y-Gareg reservoir holds 1,330 million gallons of 
water, and has been complete since last December. The top- 
most of the Claerwen reservoirs, known as Craig Goch, is also 
complete, and has a capacity of 2,090 million gallons. It is 
clese upon two miles long from the foot to the tail, and is 


created by a dam a fraction longer at its upper margin than that ! 
appear to run transversely to a line drawn east and west 


at Caban, but less in height except at the very centre of the river 
bed, where the vertical measurement is only 2 feet short of the 
Caban. This dam has a roadway across, carried upon arches, 
which add to its picturesque appearance. 
- has been flowing over the Craig Goch and Pen-y-Gareg dams 


‘| reservoirs as follows :— 


Recently the water | 


in beautiful cataracts, but the overflow or otherwise varies from 
day to day with the weather. At the submerged dam a stop 
was put in the culvert in May last. A portion of the Dol-y- 
Mynach dam, onthe Claerwen, has been constructed, as also 
the tunnel from above it to the upper section of the Caban 
reservoir, 

It was not at first contemplated to make this tunnel until 
some future date, but it was found that it could be more 
advantageously constructed now than hereafter, and the cost of 
the ‘first instalment ” of the works has, to that extent, been 
increased, The Dol-y-Mynach and the two other Claerwen 
reservoirs—Cil Oerwynt and Pant-y-beddau—will be completed 
in future years if the growth of demand for water should 
render them necessary. 

It may be useful to tabulate the particulars relating to the 


: Height of | Top water 
Capacity. | area. dam. level. 

| _ 

Mi lion Feet above 
| gallons. Acres. Feet. OD; 
Caban Coch 7,540 497 122 $20 
Pen-y-Gareg 1,320 124 128 945 
Craig Goch... 2.000 il 217 120 1,040 
Dol-y-Mynach 1,500 148 ICI goo 
Cil Oerwynt poe aS; LOO mam 269 109 1,095 
Pant-y-Beddau.... | 1,900 | 244 08 rht7s 


The aqueduct for conveying the water to the receiving 
reservoir on the outskirts of Birmingham traverses 734 miles. 
The fall is 170 feet—a gradient only just sufficient to keep the 
stream of water steadily flowing onwards. It will travel at the 
rate of rather less than two miles an hour, so that any par- 
ticular drop of the stream wiil take a day and a half to complete 
its journey. 

A glance atthe map will show that there is no valley along 
which the conduit can be taken; the valleys and rivers all 


between Birmingham and the Elan watershed. The result is 
that the aqueduct is a very diversified piece of engineering. 
It consists of four principal classes of work—tunnels, “cut and 
cover” (that is, portions sufficiently near the surface to be made 
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by the construction and covering of a lined trench), short 
lengths of square section constructed with binding girders and 
carried over short dingles; and a considerable length of 
piping called syphons, in which the water descends to the bed 
of the deep valleys, and rises on the other side to an elevation 
nearly as high as that at which the pipes begin. The syphons 
for the ultimate amount of water to be taken from the water- 
shed will consist of six cast-iron pipes of 42 inches diameter, 
but for the first instalment only two pipes are provided. 
The tunnelling, “cut and cover,” and the girder-work are of 
sufficient capacity for the whole ultimate supply, and the 
bridges for supporting the syphons, where bridges are neces- 
sary, are constructed to take both the present and the future 
pipes. Thus, in respect both of reservoir and conduit, the 
cost of “the first instalment” has been vastly out of proportion 
to the estimated cost of the second. 

The cost of the works has yet to be made out in full, but 
the capital account to March shows an expenditure on the 
Elan Supply Works of 5,255,9917. Under the original agree- 
ment Mr. Mansergh receives 34 per cent. on the expenditure 
to a maximum of 2,417,693/., with 1 per cent. for quantities. 
For the Frankley section Mr. Mansergh receives a similar 
commission on a maximum of 523,085/. He has no com- 
mission on extras. 


A GERMAN SCHOOL FOR BRICKMAKERS. 
THE special technical school for the brickmaking industries 
at Lauban, which was founded about ten years ago for the pro- 
motion and support of the industries of the neighbouring 
district, is described by Dr. Rose, H.M. Consul in Stuttgart in 
a recent report. 

The aim of the school is the training of future overseers, 
foremen, “ burning masters” or “kiln masters” (Brennmeister) 
and owners or managers of the brickmaking and _ allied 
industries. The combined theoretical and practical course 
arranged for this purpose lasts one year and commences in 
October. 

This technical school also pursues a moral aim. Persons 
who have received their training within its walls are to 
impress the workmen under their charge not only by their 
superior technical knowledge and manual dexterity, but also 
by their diligence, moral conduct and love of order and truth. 
Above all things they are exhorted to treat the workmen com- 
mitted to their supervision with patience, fairness and con- 


The age limit is higher than usual, namely, 
17 years. But the preliminary educational qualifications are 
those afforded by the elementary school (Volksschule). The 
fees amount to 1cZ, per annum for Germans and to 15/. for 
foreigners. Pupils who are unable to take the whole year at 
once may divide the instruction into two terms of half a year 
each, for which 5/. (Germans) and 7/. Ios. (foreigners) are to 
be paid. For the use of the chemical laboratory 17. is 
charged. All fees must be paid in advance. Previous prac- 
tical work in brick or pottery works is considered desirable, 
but is not insisted upon. 

The course of instruction is divided into a theoretical and 
a practical section. In the practical section instruction is given 
in the following subjects :—(a) Origin, procuring and properties 
of the raw matezials. (4) The manufacture of ordinary bricks 
and roofing tiles, clinkers and slabs, &c, on a small scale 
without machinery. (c) The manufacture of the same articles- 
on a large scale with power and working machinery. (d@) The 
manufacture of earthenware pipes, roofing tiles, slabs, &c.,. 
working on a large scale. (¢) The making of hollow and solid 
facing bricks, brick mouldings and terra-cotta building blocks. 
(f) The manufacture of fireclay goods, firebricks and the like. 
(g) The manufacture of glazes and coatings. (/) The drying 
and burning of tilery products. (2) The practical kiln systems 
and their working. 

The practical experiments extend to :—(a) The preparation 
of the materials, such as mixing, rolling, cutting the clay or 
loam, scraping wall bricks, moulded bricks, roofing tiles and 
firebricks; the pressing by machinery of solid and hollow 
facing bricks, profile bricks, pipes, roofing tiles and ridge 
tiles ; preparation of plaster moulds for hand moulding, and 
the moulding of the clay in such moulds into moulded bricks 
and terra-cotta building blocks, the further treatment of the 
articles thus prepared when drying and firing the same in the 
kilns at a suitable temperature by crucibles or other means of 
control; mixing, grinding and applying coatings and glazings 
on the dried and burnt articles, and firing the same in suitable 
flue kilns. (4) Modelling simple designs forming corners and 
angles of drawn profiles, (c) Chemical ceramic testing of the 
various glaze and other raw materials. In practical experi- 
mental work the various processes arising in the making of the 
different tilery products are explained. 

The subjects of instruction in the theoretical section are as 
follows :—(a) Arithmetic—The four fundamental methods of 
calculation with ordinary numbers ; proportions, determining 
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‘equations with one unknown; powers and roots ; eee 
square roots. (/) Geometry.—The more important geometrica 
rules and their practical application more particularly to the 
calculation of the contents of surfaces and bodies. General 
properties of bodies; physical properties of water and air; 
theory of heat with special consideration of drying processes, 
demonstrated by experiments. General chemical terms and 
laws ; elements, compounds and: chemical actions which come 
under consideration in combustion and brick burning, as con- 
stituents of clay and earthenware goods, including colours and 
glazes. Chemical properties of air and water, fuels, lime, 
gypsum, with experiments. Special description of the more 
important materials for forming clay and for the brick 
and tile industry, sorts of clay, important rocks, theory of 
weathering of the primitive rocks, formation of clays, 
marls and loams and their beds or deposits; good sample 
material is here employed. Production of powerful currents 
by machinery, electric measurements and laws, principle of 
the dynamo machine, accumulators, electro-motors, handling 
electric light and power installations. Practical demonstration 
with a dynamo machine and accumulator battery. Drawing 
instruction is divided into :—(a) Technical drawing, namely, 
drawing of plan views, sections and elevations of drying appa- 
ratus, kilns and various other factory erections and also draw- 
ing of shrinkage; (4) architectural drawing, namely, the 
drawing of bands of ordinary bricks, solid and hollow facing 
bricks, and architecture employing moulded bricks and terra- 
cotta. : 

The technics of machinery so far as they relate to the 
comprehension and handling of power engines, transporting 
appliances, and transmission and distribution of power by 
wheels and belts to working machinery. Also something of 
mechanics and statics. Exercises in arithmetic with ordinary 
and decimal fractions, rule of three, calculations of percentages, 
interest and shares ; general instruction as to form, contents 
and kinds of letters ; business letters of all kinds ; reports to 
officials. Also the law as to bills of exchange, combined with 
the writing of simple business letters. The more important 
points of the industrial regulations so far as they are of 


importance for the earthenware industry, also the law as to 
sickness, accident and superannuation insurance. 

The pupils, in addition, receive instruction once a week for 
an hour and a half in the evening from an experienced gymnast, 
instruction in athletics (gymnastics, extension exercises) in the 
town gymnasium. 


ORNAMEN 


In order to show the pupils brickmaking, excursions are 
undertaken, more particularly in summer, by pupils and teachers 
to adjacent brick or tile works. 1, Two smaller kilns and one 
larger one afford opportunity for judging as to the applicability 
of various raw materials both in a hot fire and also in the 
glazing fire, and afford opportunity of learning how to test 
furnace gases. 2. A gas engine, two rolling mills, two clay 
cutters, one brick press with various cutting appliances, two 
fluted brick presses, two glaze mills, one stone crusher, one 
ball mill, one hydraulic slab press, one earthenware pipe press, 
one sludging apparatus and one sieve are employed in the 
practical experimental work. These machines are selected of 
such dimensions as are suitable for actually making tilery 
products. 3. Models of parts of machines and tools usually 
employed in brickworks. A collection of various raw materials 
and finished products assists the instruction. 4. A collection 
of minerals, physical and chemical apparatus, a dynamo 
machine and accumulator battery afford means for experiment- 
ing in natural science and electro-technical instruction. 5. 


Some technical journals and publications are kept in order to- 


enable the pupils to obtain suitable information therefrom. A 
library of technical works is provided. 6. A ceramic chemical 
laboratory. 

Although not a State school in the strict sense of the word, 
the Lauban school is under State supervision, and is in receipt 
of an annual subsidy from this source. 

The teaching staff consists of three fully-occupied masters 
and a number of persons who teach special subjects, with or 
without remuneration. The former are, of course, the more 
important, and include a former manager of a brick and pottery 
works, a chemist and an engineer. The latter consists of five 
masters, for elementary law, geography and ethnography, 
architectural drawing, bookkeeping and business knowledge, 
hygiene and first-aid, and finally a master for gymnastics. 
The number of pupils for the present year is 42. 

The instruction afforded by the school is supplemented as 
far as possible by technical excursions to various works. Thus, 
during the scholastic year 1902-3, no less than eight in- 
spections of various branches of the brickmaking and pottery 
industries were undertaken. Pupils attending these excursions 
must be insured against possible accidents happening on the 
way or during the process of inspection. 

The school is not self-supporting, although the income from 
fees is greater than is generally the case with similar special 
technical schools. 
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MAW & CO. will forward their Pattern Books, or Special Designs, with Estimates for every 

kind of Wall and Floor Tiling, on application, Patterns can also be seen and particulars 
: obtained at the Showrooms of their appointed Agents, 

Messrs. W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 097 & 99 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


AGENTS IN CAPE TOWN:—Messrs. D. M. Murray & Co., 2, 4, Stocks Kept. 


Messrs. Smith & Holden, 20 Tiling fixed complete. 
Estimates given. 


Messrs, Bulkley & Co., 312 Smith Street: Stocks Kept. Tiling fixed complete. Estimates given. 


6 & 8 Greenmarket Square. Importing Agents. 
Colonnade Buildings, Creenmarket Square. 
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WHEN a civil engineer is called on to prepare a report 
on any particular subject he ought to be allowed to deter- 
mine its limits according to his own judgment. In the 
event of a lawsuit it may be necessary to show the 
possibility of carrying out works in several ways. But 
from the decision given by Mr. Justice LAwRANCE it is 
unsafe to take a broad view of the circumstances unless the 
authority of the client is distinctly given. In the case in 
question Professor HENRY RosiINson, who is a recognised 
authority on subjects relating to waterworks, sewage, Xc., 
was requested by Lord Canocan to tender advice about a 
sewage farm which the Corporation of Bury St. Edmunds 
were about to carry out. The landowners of the district, 
as is not uncommon, looked on it as a nuisance. But 
Lord Capbocan, as a statesman, had to be cautious about 
the side he would adopt, and he wished to be guided by 
the advice of Professor Ropinson. It was alleged that the 
plaintiff did not restrict himself to mere criticism of what was 
proposed, but that he had prepared an alternative scheme. 
The amount claimed was 4014, which included 27§ days’ 
services at 10 guineas a day, besides charges for assistants. 
Lord Capnocan believed the charges were excessive and 
lodged 120/. in Court as sufficient. The 10 guineas a day 
charge may be considered an ancient one, for it was the 
usual pay of assistant engineers in the time of the railway 
mania some sixty years ago, and it is still recognised. The 
reasonableness of the charge was testified in Court by some 
engineers. Lord Capocan and his agent stated no instruc- 
tions were given concerning the preparation of an alterna- 
tive scheme, and Sir A. BinnI&, the late engineer to the 
London County Council, said it was unusual in similar 
circumstances to prepare one. The whole trouble, he 
thought, arose out of the plaintiff misunderstanding his 
instructions. Mr. Justice LawRaNceE held there was no 
retainer to prepare an alternative scheme, and his lordship 
decided the money paid into Court was adequate. The 
money is not to be handed over until the costs are taxed. 
In the proceedings which might arise there was a likelihood 
that an alternative scheme could be submitted with advan- 
tage, and the plaintiff was justified in providing one. But 
of late years the Courts are disposed to look on the employ- 
ment of professional men as an ordinary case of buying 
and selling, and as a shopkeeper has no claim if he sends 
more goods than were ordered, an architect or engineer 
must restrict his work to his instructions. 


Actions connecied with rights of way often lead to 
judgments which appear arbitrary. There was, for example, 
a case before the Irish courts quite recently in which a man 
took a large farm on which stood a disused hotel which 
had been closed for many years. No mention was made in 
any of the deeds of a right of way to the building. After 
the sale it was decided to convert the hotel into a sana- 
torium, and then the purchaser of the farm discovered 
that some old rights of way had not lapsed. He brought 
an action, but could obtain no redress from the courts, 
although beyond all question the land had lost much of its 
value. That might be considered an ordinary case. Buta 
more novel one was heard before the Deputy-Sheriff of 
Cheshire and a jury on Monday. Three joiners who went 
into partnership purchased land at Haslington, near Crewe. 
Upon it they erected several cottages, the superficial clay 
having been used to make bricks. The vendor of the 
land agreed to lay down drains, and he did so. But 
according to the plaintiffs he failed to put back the mate- 
rial excavated, and in that way interfered with the brick- 
making and building operations as well as with the right of 
way. The obstruction lasted twenty-two weeks, and the 
builders claimed 2322 16s. 3d. damages. The defendant 
consented to an injunction, but said there was nothing in 
the conveyance which gave a right of way to the plaintiffs. 
That statement would be sufficient to lead anyone to sup- 
pose that future litigation is impending. Builders under 
similar circumstances would do well to insist that when 
they take building sites with roads, the roads will be avail- 


able for their own and tenants’ uses. The damages awarded 
in the Haslington case were 150/,,a sum which does not 
appear to be excessive. 


One of the firms who gave information to the Tariff 
Commission stated that already they were able to testify to 
the benefits derived from the sections recommended by the 
Engineering Standards Committee. The rolling of joists 
for which there is little or no demand must add to the 
expenses of working. It was also said that architects had 
their fads and were partial to particular sections, but in the 
desire to promote the general prosperity of the iron and 
steel trade concessions are demanded. The committee 
have just brought out their standard sections in a new 
form, and described as ‘‘ Properties of British Standard 
Sections.” In this staall book the strength of the sections. 
has been mathematically investigated by Mr. Max Ami 
Enpe. Besides other information, the moments of inertia, 
the radii of gyration, and the moments of resistance have- 
been ascertained in each case. ‘The information is advan- 
tageous to those who have to employ steel beams, channels, 
angles and the various bars. We can aiso recommend the 
book to students as exemplifying an advanced method of 
discovering the elements which constitute the strength of 
the various sections. 


OPINION is divided in Switzerland concerning the truth 
of the legend of Witt1am TeLt. It may not correspond 
with a Greek myth as being no more than an expression of 
physical phenomena, but the records of the incidents will 
not sustain scrutiny by the ordinary laws of evidence. 
However, a chapel exists which is always likely to be a. 
place of pilgrimage; there is a statue of TELL and a theatre 
which is to be used for representations of such plays as 
those of SCHILLER and SHERIDAN KNOWLES.  RossINI’s 
opera will also, we suppose, be heard in it. The walls of: 
the chapel were painted in 1879 with frescoes by STUCKEL- 
BERG, who as a university student was well acquainted with 
all the doubts on the subject. He, however, resolved to 
perpetuate the legend as if he had the fullest faith in it. 
An exhibition of STUCKELBERG’s works is now open in 
Geneva, and the collection of studies he prepared for the 
chapel paintings have been lately introduced. Believing 
that there are local types of countenances which endure for 
many generations, he made portraits of people in the 
villages of the district who he considered were best adapted 
to recall the characters mentioned as being friends or foes 
of Witt1AM TELL. There was little trouble in dealing with 
the models who were to be on the side of the hero, but for 
GESSLER and other Austrians and their adherents there was 
more difficuity. It is believed that in adopting local types 
STUCKELBERG was only following the precedent set by some 
of the greatest Italian painters. 


THERE is always more or less absurdity whenever two. 
rival authorities are litigants and oppose each other for the 
public good. The only drawback to the pleasure of such 
cases is that. while the authorities enjoy the fierce delight of 
battle with their peers, the ratepayers have to furnish the 
expenses on both sides. The action taken by the Kent 
County Council against the Corporation of Folkestone, and 
decided on Saturday last, was an instance. It related to 
that extraordinary traffic which has given occasion for the 
mulcting of many contractors. In December 1902 the 
Corporation began the widening of the Folkestone and. 
Cheriton road, which lasted some months. ‘The materials 
had to be carried over some of the public roads. A claim 
was made amounting to 520/. 8s. 10d. to meet the extra- 
ordinary expenses. Mr. Justice Darwinc held that the 
traffic was not extraordinary and assessed the damages at 
300/,, but reserved the case for argument on points of law. 
The Corporation’s defence rested on two points :—(1) That 
the traffic was not extraordinary, and (2) that the action 
was not brought within six months, of the ceasing of the 
injury or damage. ‘This time the learned judge seemed to 
be of opinion that the traffic was extraordinary, but he had 
no doubt that the Public Authorities Protection Act of 1893 
required that action in such cases must be taken within six 
months. Judgment was therefore given for the defendants 
with costs. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


HE defects of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts 
having become unbearable, it was to be expected 
that a committee of some sort would be appointed to make 
an inquiry. When bodies of the kind are founded on a 
basis sufficiently wide they are deserving of attention. But 
‘when they are of a character that appears ill-adapted ‘for 
the purpose there are grounds for discontent. The original 
defects of the Workmen’s Compensation Act arose from 
the inability of the Parliamentary draughtsmen to grasp the 
conditions to which it was to apply. The accidents for 
which compensation was to be given were supposed to 
arise out of and in the course of the employment. ‘There 
were certain processes to be followed, and certain aids, 
machines and appliances to be employed out. of which the 
danger arose. It was taken for granted that all such 
sources of danger could be easily classified and made to fall 
under one or other of the clauses of the Act. The framers 
of the measure failed to realise the variety of such things or 
the differences existing between them. It was afterwards 
found in the course of some inquiries relating to workmen 
and their employment, that the committee could not pro- 
ceed until a technical dictionary of terms was compiled 
and printed. Something of that kind was needed when 
the Employers’ Liability Act and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act were in course of preparation. There were 
no technical advisers to explain the dangerous arrange- 
ments, and the Courts have been ever since at loggerheads 
over technicalities in endeavouring to make up for the 
original deficiencies of the measure. In consequence of those 
shortcomings much time has been wasted in the attempt 
to define when a plank is only a plank and when it becomes 
transformed into a scaffold, or how the height of a 30-foot 
house is to be measured, or when an employer is responsible 
for accidents which occur on his premises to men who are in 
charge of a sub-contractor, or how far distant a workman 
can be engaged from the factory or other place of business 
in order to render an employer liable, or what materials 
must be utilised in order. to constitute a 
building. These are only a few of the legal conundrums 
which have arisen and which are still open to discussion. 

In dealing with laws the aim should always be to esta- 
blish and to recognise principles. If we might say so, all 
enactments ought to have as much as possible of an 
algebraic character. In that way they become comprehen- 
sive, and circumstances which at first sight may not appear to 
have much in common can be brought within their scope. 
But in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, because the sec- 
tions were supposed to appeal to humble classes of people, an 
ultra-precise character was given to everything. ‘The work- 
man was to be at least two weeks disabled from earning 
full wages. He had to give notice of the accident, which 
was to be expressed in ordinary language. The Act applied 
to buildings exceeding 30 feet in height, and constructed 
or repaired by means of a scaffolding. Engineering was 
the construction, alteration, or repair of a railroad, harbour, 
dock or sewer. A quarry had to be at least somewhere 
20 feet deep. The words constructed or repaired in rela- 
tion to building were thought to be extremely simple; it is, 
however, uncertain whether they are yet fully defined. 
There is no doubt that a great many of the difficulties 
which have arisen out of the phraseology of the Act would 
have been avoided if technical advice were sought before 
it was submitted to Parliament. 

The departmental committee appointed in November 
last to inquire into the law relating to compensation for 
pees to workmen consisted of Sir Kenetm Ducpy 
Credit tek Sir BENJAMIN Brownz, his Honour Judge 

-UMLEY SMITH, K.C., Captain A. J. G. Cuatmers (of the 
Board of Trade), and Mr. Grorcr N. BARNES 
ae ee money of Paes: It cannot be 

<men, that is to say, they are not at 
present engaged in those capacities. They examined 
several officials as well as representatives of employers and 
men, but the members hardly possessed that power to 
appreciate facts which is only obtainable from a daily con- 
nection with them. The extensive Report is, however 
mainly a recommendation of alterations, and it should be 
properly canvassed both by those who may have to suffer 
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through accidents and by those who will: pay the most 
compensation. ae 

By the Act of 1897 a workman’ who was injured 
could claim compensation under it or follow the procedure 
which was open to him prior to 1897. The employer was 
not, however, to be held liable except under one or other 
modes of action. The common law procedure and 
that of the Employers’ Liability Act is not so expeditious — 
or economicalfas under the Workmen’s Compensation: Act. 
The workmen are shrewd enough to realise the employers’ 
difficulty, and proceedings under the older law are employed 
to force the settlement of claims. The committee suggest 
that the practice might be effectively stopped by a pro- 
vision enabling employers to apply to the county court 
judge or sheriff for a stay of any proceedings actually 
opened or threatened at common law or under the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, on evidence that the plaintiffs had 
an adequate remedy under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. A plea to this effect might also be made available as 
a defence to proceedings at common law or under the 
Employers’ Liability Act. If the Court considered that for 
any reason the remedy under the Compensation Act 
was under the particular circumstances inadequate, and 
that there was good ground for proceeding at common law 
or under the Employers’ Liability Act, the application 
would be refused. 

It is admitted that the cases in which the relief is not 
provided by the Workmen’s Compensation Act are 
exceedingly rare. Casual labourers alone have reason to 
complain of the shortcomings of the Act. It is also recom- 
mended that proceedings under both the Employers’ Liability 
Act and the Workmen’s Compensation Act should not 
be allowed, and that the power, to assess compensation after 
unsuccessful proceedings under the Employers’ Liability 
Act should be repealed. The costs of litigation at the 
present time are onerous for employers, for although they 
may be allowed costs, whether they succeed or not, in 
practice they have to bear their own. 

Under the second section of the Act of 1897 proceedings 
for compensation are not to be maintained unless notice of 
the accident is given as soon as practicable after it 
happened, and before the workman voluntarily left the 
employment, and unless the claim for compensation is 
made within six months, or in case of death within six 
months of the time of death. It is now suggested by the 
committee that notice of the accident must be given 
within six days, unless the Court sanctions an extension of 
time. Notice of the claim, if not expressly contained in 
the notice of the accident, should be given within three 
months of the accident, unless special leave is obtained 
from the Court. 

It ought to have been added that the notice should be 
in writing and properly signed; for, as employers know, 
unauthorised people sometimes come forward and give 
way to their fussiness by appearing as friends of the injured 
man or his family. 

It is a peculiarity of Section 4 that, although in the 
margin ‘“sub-contracting ” is printed, the word or phrase is 
not mentioned in the course of the section. What was 
intended to be signified by a sub-contractor was, no doubt, 
“any person for the execution by or under such contractor 
of any work.” The section has, in consequence, given 
rise to much litigation. The committee say that “the 
employer’s liability as an ‘undertaker’ to persons not in 
his own immediate employment should continue to be 
limited to accidents happening on, or in, or about his own 
works or any place where he has control of and is carrying 
on the work. The object of the provision is substantially 
secured by the section as it stands at present, and in any 
amendment which is made care should be taken to © 
preserve the existing limitations on the liability of, an 
‘undertaker’ by reference to the place where the accident 
happens to the workman employed by the sub-contractor.” 
It is considered that the workman should have his 
judgment, if successful, against both the undertaker 
and sub-contractor, and that the undertaker should 
guarantee to the workmen payment of compensation by the 
sub-contractor, and in case of payment either by agree- 
ment or by order of the Court to be able forthwith to 
obtain his indemnity from the sub-contractor. This is a 
recommendation which appears to us:to bear hardly upon 
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the general contractor. Sub-contractors commonly engage 
only men who possess. the peculiar agility and. dexterity for 
executing their particular class of work. .As they are not 
always looked upon with favour by the contractor and his 
men, they have to use scaffolding or other aids to their 
operations which. occupy limited space, and can be easily 
erected and removed. If the contractor has to guarantee 
the safety .of the sub-contractor’s men, he is likely 
to deem it necessary to make special arrangements which 
will inevitably be expensive. 

In the sixth section the case is treated where a legal 
liability is created in some person other than the employer 
to pay damages, and the workman has the option of pro- 
ceeding either against that. person or against his employer, 
but not against both. It is now proposed to amend the 
section in such a way that in the event of a workman’s 
failure in an action against that person or wrong-doer it 
shall not disentitle him to compensation, and that if 
he fail to get compensation from his employer he shall not 
be precluded from suing the wrong-doer. 

The word “undertaker” has presented many difficulties 
in the interpretation of the Act. It may mean a general 
contractor, a railway company, the occupier of a factory, 
quarry or laundry, and the person undertaking the construc- 
tion, demolition or repair of any building. It is proposed 
to get rid of the word and to substitute “employer” as the 
only designation of a person who is liable to pay com- 
pensation. 

It was considered by Mr. Justice ByLes that, owing to 
the imperfection of language, it was absolutely impossible 
to give an accurate definition of the word “ building.” 
Under the Metropolitan Building Acts cases are constantly 
arising which turn on the meaning to be given to the word. 
The Act of 1897 does not attempt so difficult a task. But 
there is reference to “amy building which exceeds. 30 feet 
in height, and is either being constructed or repaired by 
means of a scaffolding, or being demolished, or on which 
machinery, driven by steam, water or other mechanical 
power, is being used for the purpose of the construction, 
repair or demolition thereof.” It is now suggested to 
extend the Act so as to cover all building operations. This 
makes a serious addition to employers’ liabilities. Lord 
Justice CoLiins once declared the Act was not meant to 
apply to the case of a man employed to put up a picture- 
rod in a drawing-room or one engaged in whitewashing a 
ceiling, but if the proposal should ever become law work 


as simple, or more simple, will have to be provided against. | 


In other words, we appear to be approaching a time when 
scaffolding which will require weeks and months for erec- 

‘tion, and the same time for removal, as in France, will have 
to be fixed for simple operations. 

Employment in quarries will also bring new liabilities 
to contractors, however shallow the quarries may be, 
because the 20-foot depth is no longer to rule. The 
phrase “in and about ” is to have a wider meaning in order 
to include accidents which may happen to a workman 
engaged on the duties of his employment, although not at 
the place where the employer has superintendence or con- 
trol. 

We need not pursue the subject further. All we have 
attempted to do is to draw the attention of builders, 
whether engaged in business on a large or small scale, to 
the increase of liabilities which it is sought to lay on them 
by the amendment of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
No time should be lost in making out a strong case against 
the conclusions of the departmental committee. The 
majority of accidents used to arise from the neglect 
or foolhardiness of workmen and sometimes from the 
love. of practical jokes carried to excess. It is 
right that provision should be made for the safety of 
workmen, but it is impolitic to insist on having it of a kind 
which would be better adapted for babies than for grown 
men. The modern workman does not mind a superfluity 
of coddling when it is done by order of the Legislature and 
at the expense of his employer. But that kind of inter- 
ference weakens the character of the men it was supposed 
to protect, for it takes from them that sense of responsibility 
which is always found advantageous to human beings. If 
the Act should be amended on the lines indicated, equity 
will require another Act for the protection of employers 
and the compensating of them for the unnecessary expense 
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which awaits them. Already the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act has increased the cost of building, and the public must 
expect to have higher prices demanded both for the con- 
struction of buildings and for rents of houses if the new 
proposals should become realities. 


LOMBARD ARCHITECTURE. 


HE controversy between the Vatican and the French 
Government has had one effect in drawing attention 
to various incidents in the history of the Roman Church. 
One letter which has been cited is from Pope STEPHEN IIL, 
who lived in the eighth century, to King PEPIN of France. 
In it the writer said: — ‘The perfidious and wicked 
AIsTULPHUs (king of the Lombards) has not yielded one 
foot of ground ; nay, unmindful of his oath and actuated 
by the devil, he has begun hostilities anew, and, bidding 
defiance both to you and St. PeTer, threatens us and the 
whole Roman people with death and destruction.” Words 
like these are a revelation of the character of the invaders 
who at first appeared to be among the worst enemies of 
civilisation. It should be remembered that in those days 
Rome was not engaged in upholding merely one form of 
religion ; it was struggling to preserve literature and the 
arts against barbarians. ‘The Lombard was the successor 
of the Hun and the Goth, and he was reported to be the 
most savage of the three. The,former invaders swept over 
Italy with an instinct resembling that which impels a host 
of locusts. Huns and Goths destroyed all that came 
within their reach, but they passed on in search of other 
climes and other spoils. The Lombard, on the other 
hand, remained, and his devastations were not inspired 
by momentary passion ; they were systematic and what 
escaped in one year was likely to pass away in the next. 
Nobody at the time could look with confidence on the 
future, and it seemed to those who were suffering as if the 
last crisis of the world had arrived. 

The remarkable spectacle was, however, presented of 
the Lombards submitting to influences of which they were. 
apparently the deadliest enemies, and of having not merely 
spared works of art, but to have created them in their own 
rough and vigorous style. It is difficult to say where they 
sprang from, or what strange traditions were seething in 
their brains and inspired their savagery. Some asserted 
they were of a Germanic race and came from the shores of 
the Baltic. They may have at first believed there was no 
place of worship like the forest, and if a church had to be 
erected wood was the most simple material. Timber 
structures are not, however, enduring, and we cannot 
produce any evidence to show they had a liking for it. 
Their earliest works in Italy seem to be in metal and 
marble. They were fond of representing the human figure ; 
and indeed it might be said their love of carving and the 
weird subjects they presented are evidence of affinity with 
northern iribes. 

If we inquire whether they are entitled to the credit of 
having invented or developed a style of architecture, it is 
well to premise that some Italian archeeologists are disposed 
to adopt the negative side, and to say that what has been 
known as Lombard architecture should bear a different 
name. In that way there would be a correspondence 
between them and the earlier invaders. ‘THEODORIC, the 
Goth, will be remembered as long as the building erected 
in Ravenna remains on the ground. If the letter which 
he is supposed to have written to two of his architects can 
be accepted as authentic, he would appear to have had 
definite notions about restoration. The Gothic ruler was 
able to realise that the ruins of ancient buildings which his 
wild hordes had demolished often out of perversity were 
not memorials of which his successors were likely to be 
proud. He gave orders that they should be repaired ; but 
the work was to be done in such a way as not to be recog- 
nised, and the ancient buildings were to be re-established 
in their primitive condition. His notion about what was 
right in restoration would not agree with those who hold 
that the work of every age should be clearly marked regard- 
less of the divergence of what is older; but it must be 
admitted that THEoporic’s words show that he was inspired 
by reverence for ancient architecture. Indeed, we fail to 
see that any other course was open to the king. In his 
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army, although he might have agents of destruction, we 
cannot imagine that he included architects with a definite 
style that could be called their own. The works which 
THEODORIC ordered to be erected suggest that decadent 
Romans designed them. The style may not be pure, but 
it has more of the antique Roman character than that 
of styles derived either from the East or from the North. 

There was at the time a mongrel Greek style, but the 
reasons were many why the Lombards should avoid its 
imitation. They were not versed in history, yet they could 
hardly fail to know that the old Romans were warriors, and 
it was only natural they should suppose little difference 
existed between the conquerors of the world and them- 
selves. The contemporary Greeks were not held in much 
respect for courage, and the qualities belonging to their 
architecture even in its degeneracy were not of a kind to be 
appreciated by rough soldiers. Remains of Roman archi- 
tecture stood everywhere, while works which might be 
regarded as Greek or Byzantine were only occasionally to 
be met with in Italy. At a somewhat later period, it is 
true, we can see in the region ruled by CHARLEMAGNE and 
his successors features reminiscent of the East, but with 
the Lombards, Roman work, although not always of the 
highest character, seems to have been supreme. 

It is well to remember that before and after the appear- 
ance of the Lombards in Italy there was a great destruction 
of buildings, and it is not unlikely that those which may 
have served as models to the Lombard builders have dis- 
appeared. In judging of their work it might be postulated 
that they would be attracted by the basilicas when they had 
to erect new churches. But no manifest affinity between 
the Early and the Lombard churches can be pointed out. 
In describing a typical example at Piacenza, FERGUSSON 
says :— 


Its arrangement is somewhat peculiar; the transepts are 
near the west end, and the octagonal tower rising from the 
intersection is supported on eight pillars, the square being com- 
pleted by four polygonal piers. The principal point, however, 
to observe is how completely the style has emancipated itself 
from all Roman tradition A new style has grown up as 
essentially different from the Early Christian as the style of 
Cologne or of York Cathedral. The architect is once more at 
liberty to work out his own designs without reference to any- 
thing big and the exigencies of the edifices themselves. The 
plan, indeed, is still a reminiscence of the basilica; but so are 
all the plans of Medizeval cathedrals, and we may trace back 
the forms of the pillars, the piers and the arches they support 
to the preceding style. All these were derived from Roman 
art, but the originals are forgotten, and the new style is wholly 
independent of the old one. The whole of the church, too, is 
roofed with intersecting vaults, which have become an integral 
part of the design, giving it an essentially different character. 
On the outside buttresses are introduced—timidly, it is true— 
but so frequently as to make it evident that already there 
existed no insuperable objection to increase either their number 


or ae as soon as additional abutment was required for wider 
arches, 


FERGUSSON has realised one of the difficulties which 
beset the inquirer when he attempts to unravel the 
Lombard threads from those belonging to an earlier or 
later period, The history of Italian architecture in reality 
consists of detached chapters, and chronology does not 
always serve to unite them. One familiar case is the 
church of St. Michael at Pavia. D’Acrincourt and 
several other writers have declared it to be a work of the 
sixth century, and from the sculpture it was supposed to 
have been intended for the use of Arians. But there are 
grounds for the belief that when the Hungarians destroyed 
the city in 924, forty-three churches suffered, and in 1004 
there was another fire in which the palace adjoining the 
church was overcome. It may therefore be concluded 
that the existing church is not older than from 1050-1100 
and it cannot be taken as an indication of the character of 
Lombard architecture. FrRGusson adopts that view, for 
he says it presents in itself all the characteristics of a 
perfect round-arched church. The church of St. Michael 
at Lucca, is believed to be an undoubted Lombard example, 
and also the church of S. Fredianus, where the columns 
of the nave as well as. the pedestals and capitals are 
believed to have been derived from some Roman building 
although they are so slender as to appear ill-adapted for 
the loads they have sustained for centuries. The records 


of Lucca go back to the eighth century, and it is said they 
contain no entry relating to the erection of a second 
church. It is supposed by some archeologists that the 
Palazzo del Torre, in Turin, so often credited to Lombards, 
belongs to the Roman period, while others have ascribed it 
to the third or fourth century. It is built of brick and 
seems more allied to early than to later work. 

The paucity of examples adds to the interest of the 
problem. The Lombards, if Arians, would be looked upon 
as heretics, and when they lost their power their churches 
would be considered as giving offence, and whenever 
opportunity offered would be superseded by buildings of a 
more orthodox class. Judging by the few buildings which 
can be assumed with any probability to be their work, we 
may infer that they were the first to introduce that gloomi- 
ness which for a time characterised many of the Italian 
churches. The late Mr. Lecky was struck with the con- 
trast afforded by the simple pictures which belong to the 
catacombs and the sternness of the paintings produced 
from the tenth to the twelfth century. More is known 
about Lombard sculpture than painting, but it may be 
said that the state of feeling which the pictures afterwards 
produced could be as well excited by the dark buildings 
preferred by the Lombards. Reactions aré not uncommon 
in the history of religions, and it would arouse no surprise 
if the Lombard race felt remorse for their own and their 
fathers’ misdeeds, and the cruelties which they perpetrated 
in Italy. At all events, in the history of their buildings we 
find difficulties which are at present inexplicable. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


HE following acquisitions have recently been made by the 

trustees of the National Portrait Gallery :— 

By bequest :—Paul Sandby, R.A. (1725-1809), water-colour 
painter, and Thomas Sandby, R.A. (1721-98), architect, brothers 
and original members of the Royal Academy, both painted by 
Sir William Beechey, R.A., and bequeathed to the National 
Portrait Gallery by their grandson, the late Mr. William Arnold 
Sandby. | 

By donation :—George Henry Lewes (1817-78), the well- 
known writer, drawn in 1840 by Anne Gliddon, and presented 
by his son, Mr. Edmund A Lewes. 

William Johnson Fox (1786-1864), the noted politician and 
orator, and M.P. for Oldham, painted by his daughter, Eliza F. 
Bridell (Mrs. George E. Fox), and presented by her second 
husband, Mr. George E. Fox, F.S.A. 

Samuel Smiles, LL.D (1812-1904), author of “ Self Help” 
and other noted works, painted by Sir George Reid, P R.S.A.; 
presented by the members of his family, and accepted by the 
trustees, who agreed to waive their usual rule as to the expira- 
tion of ten years from the date of decease, in view of the 
continued popularity and wide circulation of Dr. Smiles’s 
works. 

George Frederick Watts, R.A. (1817-1904), the late dis- 
tinguished painter, painted in early life by Henry Wyndham 
Phillips, and presented by Mr. Henry Wagner, F.S.A. In the 
case of Mr. Watts the trustees had no hesitation in waiving the 
above-mentioned rule in favour of their late colleague and 
benefactor to the Gallery. 

By purchase :—Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, K G. 
(1506?-52), the Protector, a small old panel portrait, artist. 
uncertain. 

Henry VIII., painted in early life, an old panel portrait, 
perhaps, by a German artist. 

Henry Vassall Fox, third Baron Holland (1773-1840), a 
small full-length portrait painted at Florence in 1796 by Louis 
Gauffier. 

Henry Petty-Fitzmaurice, third Marquis of Lansdowne, 
K.G. (1780-1863), drawn in pencil by E. T. Parris in 1838. 

George Cruikshank (1792-1878), a small portrait painted in 
1836. 

Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart. (1792-1871), the eminent 
astronomer, drawn by Henry W. Pickersgill, R.A. 

The trustees have also acquired by purchase an interesting 
portrait-group of “A Club of Artists in 1735,” painted by 
Hamilton, representing Matthew Robinson, Esq., of West 
Layton, Yorkshire, father of the famous Mrs. Montagu, from 
whose representative it was obtained, and the following artists 
of the period :—George Vertue, engraver; Hans Huyssing, 
portrait-painter; Michael Dahl, portrait-painter ; Thomas, 
architect ; James Gibbs, architect; Joseph Goupy, painter ; 
Charles Bridgeman, landscape-gardener ; Bernard Baron, en-" 
graver; John Wootton, painter; John Michael Rysbrack, 
sculptor; Hamilton, painter of the picture; and William 
Kent, architect, sculptor and landscape-gardener. 
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ANCIENT LIGHTS. 

REPRINT of the official shorthand notes of the ancient 
t lights case, Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd, 
has been published by the Society of Architects. In the intro- 
duction it is remarked that ‘the judgment will go far to 
hinder bogus claims for light and air being made and the 
consequent levying of blackmail upon the building owner. 
Mr. Colls is entitled to the thanks of all those who are either 
practically or professionally engaged in building operations for 
his pluck and determination in fighting this case to a finish.” 

The influence of the judgment of the House of Lords has 
been exemplified in a remarkable manner in the case of Kine 
wv. Jolly, which was tried both before and after their lordships 
had dealt with Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores. The plain- 
tiff was a lady who owned a house known as Woodthorpe, 
im Acacia Road, Acton. The defendant erected a house which, 
it was alleged, materially obstructed the access of light to the 
drawing-room, morning-room and hall. The defence was that 
the damage was not substantial. When Mr. Justice Kekewich 
heard the case he granted a mandatory injunction as to so 
much of the defendant’s building as interfered with the ancient 
lights mentioned in the statement of claim, but the operation 
of the injunction was stayed pending an appeal to the Court 
of Appeal. In the interval the judgment in Collis v. Home and 
Colonial Stcres was given. It could be considered as equal to 
a revolution on the subject. The case Kine v. Jolly was 
accordingly sent back for re-trial Mr. Justice Kekewich after 
again hearing the arguments reserved judgment on the ques- 
tion whether the remedy would be by injunction or damages. 
The following report of the judgment delivered by his lordship 
is taken from the Z7zzes :— 

The first question is whether the plaintiff has a cause of 
action. This has to be considered on the lines of the recent 
decision in the House of Lords—Colls v. Home and Colonial 
Stores, Ltd.—which lays down a rule admittedly difficult of 
application, but in itself profoundly simple. The Lord 
Chancellor says :—“‘ The question is in each case whether it” 
(that is, obstruction of light) ‘amounts to a nuisance which 
will give a right of action,” and Lord Lindley says:—‘ The 
question to be decided is not how much light is left, but 
whether the plaintiff has been deprived of so much as to con- 
stitute an actionable nuisance” In the current number of the 
Law Quarterly Review it is neatly stated thus :—“ An action- 
able wrong is committed only by a material privation of light 
for the practical purposes of business or occupation” That, 
in this case, there has been an obstruction of light which can 
be seen and felt (I purposely avoid such words as considerable 
and material) is clear beyond dispute and was not contested. 
{s it such as to constitute a nuisance? A material privation of 
light for the practical purposes of business or occupation? On 
the affirmative or negative answer to this question depends the 
plaintiffs right to maintain the action. At the first trial I was 
convinced that there had been an interference with the enjoy- 
ment of the drawing-room, and that though it still remained a 
well-lighted room, it had been deprived at certain seasons and 
for certain times of the direct sunlight, which, however we may 
treat it, must be regarded asa treasure by all. I see no reason 
to alter that opinion, but testing the resuit by the House of 
Lords’ rule, and taking as my guide Lord Lindley’s expression 
of it, which is perhaps the most favourable to the plaintiff, I 
cannot deem the obstruction to be actionable. It is such an 
obstruction as she might, having regard to all the surrounding 
circumstances, have reasonably anticipated as almost a neces- 
sary accident, and notwithstanding the obstruction, she has 
still a well-lighted apartment apt for its appointed purpose— 
use as a drawing-room—and practically as useful and enjoy- 
able as of old. Taking this room alone, the plaintiff has no 
cause of action. There is another point arising in this con- 
nection which it will be more convenient to discuss later on. 

At the second trial there was mooted a new question which 
must now be considered, viz whether there is an actionable 
obstruction of light coming to what is called the hall—a porch 
swith glazed doors leading into the house and a fanlight over. 
The evidence is clear that this part of the house did enjoy a 
large measure of light, and that a considerable portion has been 
obstructed. There is also evidence that it was occasionally 
used as a sitting-room, and I conclude that the occasional use 
was just when the obstruction will now render the spot less 
cheerful. One can well understand annoyance at such inter- 
ference with amenities which after all do enter into the enjoy- 
ment, and even the comfort, of domestic life; but taken alone 
I cannot regard it as a nuisance within the meaning of the 
judgment in the House of Lords. Of its relation to other 
things I will speak in the sequel. The great cause of com- 
plaint has been of the obstruction of light to wnat has been 
called, and properly called, the morning-room, It was an 
exceptionally well-lighted room, and even now is well lighted, 
so that if the test were whether there is sufficient light left to 
enable the room to be used for the purposes for which it was 
designed there would be no further question. As I understand 
the judgments in the House of Lords that is not the test, though 
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it is matter for consideration. I have evidence confirmed, 
I venture to think by universal experience, that in sub- 
urban or country residences not rising to the dignity of 
mansion-houses, the third room on the ground floor— 
that is, the living or sitting-room —in addition to the 
dining and drawing-rooms, is the most important of all, the 
one most used, the one most devoted to family life, the one 
most intimately associated with the sentiment of home. For 
the complete enjoyment of such a room cheerfulness is 
essential. During the darker hours that may be attained 
by artificial means, but durinz the day it depends mainly on 
external light. That there has been a large obstruction cof 
light by the erection of the defendant’s house is abundantly 
clear, and I think it also clear that there has been a large inter- 
ference with the cheerfulness of the room. There is a conflict 
of evidence respecting the capability of the room as it now is 
for reading purposes. Experiments not conducted on strictly 
scientific lines are invariably untrustworthy and generally mis 
leading. It is impossible with any advantage to compare an 
experiment with another unless assured that the materials and 
conditions were precisely identical in both. In the reading 
experiments reported to me no one has given me the means of 
comparison even on a basis more crude than that, but still 
pretending to some accuracy. The evidence about reading 
must be dismissed altogether. Nevertheless, there is a con- 
siderable body of evidence touching the altered character of 
the room. Mr. Reid was impatient and did not assist me 
much, but his wife was a better witness, and some of her 
detail evidence, especially about the sewing, was pertinent. 
The family may have been hasty in abandoning the morning- 
room, but I cannot suppose that they would have continued the 
abandonment if further experience had shown them that it 
was not, after all, much deteriorated. They have had the 
experience on the weekly adjournment from the dining- 
room, and it has not tempted them to return. Fortunately, 
there is no lack of independent evidence. I have 
seen many witnesses, including Mr. Virgo, who knew the 
house and this particular room before the erection of the 
cefendant’s house, and have visited it since, and after making 
large allowance for inaccuracy in reading experiments and the 
exaggeration which always enters into evidence in such 
questions I am bound to treat their testimony as fully confirm- 
ing that of Mrs. Reid. I am convinced that the character of 
the room is altered, and that, though still a well-lighted room, 
it has lost in the obstruction of light one of its chief charms 
and advantages. In determining whether this is a nuisance or 
not I must take into consideration all the surrounding circum- 
stances, not forgetting that the plaintiff purchased a house with 
the knowledge which must be imputed to her, that it was one 
of a projected row of houses, and that sooner or later there was 
sure to be erected on the adjoining plot then vacant another 
house which was not unlikely to be of a size and character 
similar to her own. Having given all these circumstances full 
consideration I have come to the conclusion that the obstruction 
of light to the morning-room is a nuisance within the meaning 
of the authorities on that subject. 

The plaintiff having a cause of action, and being entitled to 
relief, the next question concerrs the form which that relief 
should take. She insists that damages are not an adequate 
remedy, and I concur; but is she entitled to an injunction 
which, if granted at all, must be mandatory? The teaching of 
the House of Lords is that in a majority of cases damages 
constitute the proper and sufficient remedy, but it by no means 
excludes an injunction where circumstances require it. Lord 
Macnaghten says that he has some difficulty in following out a 
suggested rule that an injunction ought to be granted where 
substantial damages would be given at law, and I respectfully 
agree with him _ But the evidence before me would not merely 
justify substantial damages, but would do it on a ground which 
would give the verdict weight apart from the amount awarded. 
I gave the parties an opportunity of calling evidence respecting 
the alleged depreciation of the premises, or, in other words, 
the lettable and saleable value. The plaintiff called witnesses 
of experience and position, who gave their opinions and stated 
their reasons for them in a manner which commanded atten- 
tion ; while, on the other side, not only were the witnesses less 
weighty, but they ignored, and perhaps wisely ignored, the real 
question on which their opinion was asked. They concluded 
that there was no depreciation by reason of the obstruction of 
light, because they thought there was no obstruction of light 
which could materially affect the house or its occupants. I do 
not propose to say with precision what the damages, if damages 
were the proper remedy, ought to be, but they could scarcely 
be less than 300/. to 400/., and such a sum is not merely sub- 
stantial, but, when given by reason of the injury to one of the 
most useful rooms in the house, is a cogent argument against 
the adequacy of any damages at all. 

There is, in my judgment, no other reason why the Court 
should not, to use Lord Macnaghten’s language, incline to 
damages rather than to an injunction. The case does not 
fall within any other of the exceptions mentioned by him 
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(p. 193). The defendant knew that-there were ancient lights 
to be respected, and his architect intended to respect them, 
according, of course, to his own “opinion touching the extent 
of respect required. He did’not intentionally transgress 
the line laid down by himself for himself, and he adheres to 
the opinion that he has done nothing which the law will not 
allow. On the other hand, there is no attempt at extortion, 
nor has there been delay in commencing proceedings. The 
plaintiff knew that the defendant did not intend to injure. her, 
and properly waited until the real facts could be ascertained. 
Under these circumstances it appears to be my duty to grant a 
mandatory injunction, and the question occurs what shall be 
its form and extent? 

Take the extent first. It is argued, on behalf of the 
plaintiff, that I must regard the nuisance to the house as a 
whole. But there might not be a nuisance as regards any 
particular part of a house and yet the aggregate injury to 
different parts might constitute a nuisance to the whole, or, in 
other words, that as the whole is the sum of the parts so the 
whole injury is a combination of the detailed injuries. This is 
anovel point. It could not well have arisen of late years, 
while the obstruction of light was regarded as an interference 
with property and the access of light to each window had to 
be considered separately, and the interference in one instance 
neither increased nor diminished the value of interference in 
others. But now that the rule is that the plaintiff must succeed 
or fail according as he establishes a nuisance or not, the 
situation is altered, and the proper question for a judge ora 
jury is no longer, Has the access of light to this or that 
window been so obstructed as to create a nuisance? but 
Has the defendant so obstructed the access of light to the 
plaintiffs house as to create a nuisance? In this aspect of 
the case the interference with the dressing-room comes into 
consideration, but on the evidence before me now I am con- 
vinced, though my opinion was different in the first trial, that 
the interference with that room may safely be treated as a 
negligible quantity ; that is, as not adding an appreciable 
amount to the total weight. It is otherwise as regards the hall. 
Taking that alone I should not hold a nuisance established, 
and even if it were, I should certainly consider the case one for 
damages ; but the interference with the hall cannot be treated 
as a negligible quantity, especially as, according to the 
evidence, it certainly enters into the diminution of value of the 
house, although the experts could not say, because they had 
not considered, what ought to be attributed to that item 
alone. I must treat the nuisance as created by the obstruction 
of the light to the morning-room, plus the obstruction of light 
to the hall, and make the injunction extend to both. 

As regards the form, Lord Macnaghten’s remarks give a 
guide which it ought not to be difficult to follow. I propose to 
order the defendant to pull down so much of his house as 
causes a nuisance to the plaintiff by the obstruction of light to 
the windows of the morning-room and to the hall, as the same 
existed previously to the erection of that house, The defendant 
must pay the costs of this second trial. The earlier costs are 
removed from my jurisdiction. 

Here my judgment, strictly speaking, ends, but I desire to 
add two remarks. First, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
the defendant will wish to have the opinion of the Court of 
Appeal on a question of vast importance to him, and present- 
ing many points of difficulty. Full opportunity for this should 
be given. I think that the best course is not to suspend the 
injunction or to limit a time within which the order of the Court 
must be obeyed so as to cover the period estimated to be 
required for an appeal, but to intimate, as I do intimate, that 
no application to enforce the order will be regarded as proper, 
or indeed as otherwise than oppressive, so long as an appeal 
presented with reasonable diligence is pending. I must leave 
it to the plaintiff’s solicitors to decide whether they shall tax 
the costs or not, but I suggest that they should not. If they 
do, they will, of course, give the usual undertaking to repay 
what, if anything, the Court of Appeal thinks they ought not 
to have received, Secondly, the plaintiff was perfectly justified 
in asking me to decide the case according to strict rights. I 
have not shirked the onerous task. She has my opinion— 
considered and expressed to the best of my ability. Having 
discharged that duty, I deem myself at liberty to offer a word 
of advice, immediately. to the plantiff, but also to the defendant. 
Damages are not, in my opinion, an adequate remedy, but they 
are a partial remedy, and the plaintiff would be well advised in 
accepting—what the defendant would be well advised to offer— 
a substantial sum to settle all disputes and put an end, once 
for all, to litigation and costs. You will deprive me of the 
advantage of having a troublesome judgment reviewed in the 
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Court of Appeal, You will deprive the legal profession and | 


many outside it of an instructive discussion followed by instruc- 
tive judgments on many points which the decision in the House 
of Lords leaves open for argument, but you will secure 
immunity from law and lawyers, and you will avoid: risks the 


precise outcome of which your most competent advisers’ will | 


hesitate to predict with certainty. Verbum sapienti, 


THE VALUE OF ACCIDENTAL’ EFFECTS.* 
dice few thoughts .that I have to lay before you cannot. 

- claim any such title as a lectur2, and if they lack con- 
tinuity you will; I hope, kindly overlook. it, and at the same, 
time believe that I am proud to be allowed to lay before you a 
few of my convictions upon the many absorbing matters that. 
are now exercising the minds of those who are keeping 
abreast of the times in the movements of the artistic world, 
and especially to that part of it that is concerned with the 
fitting and decoration of houses. 

I arn following with great interest the struggles of the 
trade to keep up with the ever-increasing and ever-improving 
demands of the public for superior kinds of wall-decoration. 
They have to fight against a desite on the part of every man 
who builds or occupies a house to have it quite differently 
arranged and finished to the way in which his friends and neigh- 
bours have done theirs. He wishes his own idiosyncrasy to make 
itself felt; but in the multitude of patterns with which the 
shopman assails him, he feels his personality slipping away 
from him, and the inevitable tendency overtakes him to give 
way to the tastes of others. The amount of trouble that is en- 
tailed by a really personal or individual treatment of a room is- 
enormous. The expense is not necessarily greater than, and 
often not so great as, the more generally employed methods ; 
but a lot of time and care has to be used and any amount of 
patience. 

Public interest in art has shown no greater activity than in 
the matter of wall-coverings and decorations, and the trade has 
made enormous efforts to keep pace with the times, But beau- 
tiful as some of the later wall-papers are, they can never quite 
satisfy the needs of the most discriminating, unless they are 
tempered by individual discretion. This individual interference 
with the regularity of effect derived from machine-made papers 
and friezes 1s nothing else than the introduction of intentionab 
accident. It seems to me, therefore, that the use of flat papers 
on walls of living rooms is the inevitable outcome of our modern 
refinements, and that the use of these papers will quickly be- 
come the rule rather than the exception. Now when an 
architect can persuade his client to have the woodwork 
perfectly plain and the walls perfectly plain, he has done alk 
that can be asked of him to do in the way of saving that 
client from the domination of pattern, and leaves him @ 
perfectly free field wherein to exercise his own particular likes 
and dislikes. 

If floor, walls and ceiling are treated on the principle of flat 
colours for flat spaces, what more responsive material can a 
tasteful person desire wherein to turn loose his own indi- 
viduality? A room treated in such a way at once puts the 
occupier on good terms with himself, and arouses his slumber- 
ing discriminations, and he finds himself possessed of niceties 
of thought and intention the very existence of which he had 
never dreamed. But there are some who ask more of an 
architect than this, for the excellences of this treatment are. 
rather negative than positive. He prepares the ground, as 
it were, but of the nature of the crop that the ground. 
is prepared to carry he is silent. Now, I am amongst 
those who think that it is within the province of the architect 
to give at least a hint as to how the precious and intimate 
touches that remain to complete the scheme should be given. 
An architect has a finer sense of proportion and of values than 
laymen as a rule can claim. He knows just where an enrich- 
ment should be and how much of it is required to gaina 
certain end. His power of reserve is much more in practice, 
and he can restrain, for in domestic work restraint is the 
rarest and the most valuable of all the virtues. A wall or any 
given space gives a sense of having been decorated or treated 
if one definite spot. within that. space has received careful 
thought in relation with the whole. And the sense of decora- 
tion so obtained is much more telling and more valuable than. 
if the space we speak of had been worried and teased over 
every portion of its surface witha fussy repeat pattern that may. 
be good enough in the unit, but in the remorseless repetition a 
weariness and a grief to all honest folk. Stock patterns are the 
whole making of business ; but an architect must not hesitate 
to protest against their permanence. 

Why should it have been possible, in the last few years, to 
revolutionise the whole of the interior arrangement and decora- 
tion of passenger steamers, to the joy and delight of ali those 
who go down to the sea in ships and do their business in deep 
waters, while our own houses are still filled with the lumber of 
the seventies and the eighties? It will not do to temporise 
with these things. If the architect takes up a firm position, 
based upon a foundation of good taste, it would soon become. 
impossible for the most  self-willed, client to ‘ commit 
mahogany” in the’ vestibule or ‘‘stuccocide” in the front 
verandah. To the man who says we must hasten slowly, we 
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must be courteous but firm. ‘“ These things must go, for there 
is no appeal against good taste.” The marble clocks and 
geometrical wall-papers must be pulled out at once, and 
along with the antimacassars and painted coal-scuttles must 
be “nailed like vermin to the gates of time.” Compromise 
and arbitration are not signs of strength and of enlightenment, 
They are skilfully concealed traps into which the most 
well-meaning may fall. They are not what they seem, and 
need deceive no one, even though they bear the imprint of the 
trades hall. 

I say that it is unwise to admit that there is a question 
about the need of still further improving the interior arrange- 
ment of dwellings. Finality and autocracy is as becoming for 
an architect as it is to a doctor, and in the question of well 
placed and precious enrichment it behoves you to be very firm 
with your patients. 

Quite lately I have been working in a house that has been 
recently constructed out of two smaller adjacent houses. The 
original ten or twelve rooms of the two former houses are now 
reduced to six larger rooms of the -new house; and I have 
been very much struck by-the unsuspected effects that have 
resulted from this unusual manner of house making. We have 
rooms of unheard-of shapes, floors of different levels, doors and 
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arches of all sizes and shapes, with a general air of what I 
suppose would be called quaintness. What is the most 
remarkable thing about it is that nothing seems to be out of 
place. It is the easiest house in the world to decorate because 
whatever you do seems right. I have spent some time in con- 
sideration of this problem, for to me it is a real problem, and I 
regret that I have arrived so far at no very definite thesis to 
lay before you ; but I would like to place it’ before you as an 
instructive question as to how the accidental effects so obtained 
are all so very happy, and why, as might have been expected, 
there are no waste corners and inconvenient passages. I am 
not, of course, going to assert that the planning is as good as 
it could be ; but I can vouch for the pleasure that the house 
gives to those who live in it, and the kind and appreciative 
way the house receives ali efforts to embellish it. Are we 
inclined to make our homes too formal, with the ever present 
bogey of the contractor before us? It is cheaper to build as we 
do, no doubt, but I will raise a plea for accident in everything, I 
believe that the effects that we gain from accident are of 
sufficient value in the long run to make it worth while, some- 
times, for an architect to throw away his dividers and his 
T square, and to draw his plan and his elevations without 
them. ; 


HE above design fora Shropshire village club by Mr. W. D. Wess was hung in the Royal Academy last year. 
It shows a simple treatment in rough-cast and brick quoins, and a sparing use of local stonein the main entrance 


and gable over. 


The main cornice is in wood and finished white ; the shutters to the ground-floor windows are painted a 


jight green. Simple lead glazing is used throughout. The roof is green Westmoreland slates. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir cannot be denied that the expenses of municipalities 
are increasing throughout the country. In Glasgow, where 
economy is supposed to prevail, the sum of 914,4412. was 
required to meet last year’s outlay, while six years ago 
672,240. sufficed. The increase is therefore about 36 aper 
cent. The interest and sinking fund, which in 1897-98 
amounted to 118,398/.,, is now 192,9962 In each of the 
various items of corporate expenditure there is the same 
sort of growth. Glasgow is not exceptional ; it only repre- 
sents on a medium scale what seems to be a general law. 
At such a time committees are disposed to induce their 
surveyors to undertake duties which, strictly speaking, are 
outside the province of those officers. Instead of calling in 
the aid of outsiders who may be considered as specialists, 
plans and estimates are prepared in municipal offices. The 
great lawsuit which arose out of the tramway contract in 
Brighton demonstrates the consequences of overloading a 
surveyor in order to save professional fees. In Gloucester 
the city surveyor also undertook the preparation of plans 
for electric tramways. The Council proposed to grant him 
an honorarium of 500/ and to divide 200/ among his 
assistants. But on Monday all Gloucester appeared to 
turn out to protest against the payment. A petition will be 
sent to the Local Government Board to prohibit rewarding 
officials who already receive a liberal salary. An engineer 
from Westminster might charge more for similar services, 
but the ratepayers of Gloucester would hardly venture to 
question the settlement of the account. Surveyors must 
expect to be treated illiberally, and if they will reckon on 
the gratitude of their masters they are sure to be dis- 
appointed. 


THE collection of paintings on the walls of the Panthéon 
of Paris would be incomplete without an example from 
the hand of M. Epovarp D&raILtE. Many Frenchmen 
were surprised that he was not among the artists to whom 
the earliest commissions were given. But in those days 
the intention was to commemorate St. GENEVIEVE, the 
patroness of Paris, as well as some ecclesiastical events 
connected with the city. The building at the time was a 
church in which services were regularly held. M. DETAILLE 
was a painter of military scenes, and he preferred those of 
his own time. When the building ceased to be a church 
the scope of the artist was widened. In that way 
M. DETAILLE was offered a commission, which he accepted, 
to paint a Chant du départ. By it he has entered into 
competition with Rupr’s noble group on the Arc du 
Triomphe. But while RupDE was restricted to a very few 
figures, the painter has been enabled to introduce a great 
many. He has shown himself, however, to be one of the 
painters who remember the proximity of the scenes by the 
late Puvis DE CHAvANNES. He could not produce his 
effects with so limited a palette, but he has at least 
demenstrated his recognition of the principle that in 
wall-paintings the figures must be subdued in colour, 
unless it is desirous to make it felt that piers and archi- 
tectural details are of no account, and that the massive 
structure is supported by painted canvas, just as the upper 
storeys of shops seem to rest on plate-glass. 


THE church of St. Matthias at Stoke Newington has 
had an interesting history, for it was recognised as exempli- 
fying courageous movements in ecclesiasticism. As an 
example of architecture it was the subject of much discus- 
sion, like other works by its architect, the late WILLIAM 
BUTTERFIELD. Mr. T. Francis Bumpus has lately com- 
menced to describe its architectural character in the pages 
of the parish magazine. Although the church has been 
several times noticed by writers, they have not had so 
much interest in itas Mr. Bumpus, who goes over details 
not only with critical skill, but with the affection of one 


who can find sermons in bricks as well as in dressed 
stones. 


THE spectacle presented at a distribution of prizes in 
the lycées and colleges of Paris used to appear ridiculous 
to strangers. Citizens whose sons were adorned with 
scholastic crowns of gold paper in the form of laurel 
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wreaths were moved to enthusiasm. But as the crowns di@ 
not always correspond with the size of a victor’s head, and’ 
when two or three were superposed they used to slide 
about in odd ways, satirists often utilised the ceremonial, 
and EuGENE SUE did not hesitate to make his “ homme- 
poisson ” a laureate. The crowns have fallen into disuse, 
and few are found to regret them. There never was, 
however, a Frenchman who could dispense with the 
reception of some outward form of distinction before a — 
crowd, and the latest way of meeting the difficulty is to 
commission medals from some of the principal artists.’ 
M. CHapLain supplies AZimerva, M. DanieL Dupuis’ 
flistory, M. Dusois Geography, M. Coupray Victory, 
M. Borrrte Science. The supplying of them has been left- 
to the Mint. The art of the medallist receives scanty 
encouragement in England, and it would be well if 
examples which could be considered works of art and 
worth preservation were substituted for the useless books. 
in pretentious bindings distributed in English schools and 
other institutions. 


WHEN Mr. F. W. Macey’s book “Specifications in 
Detail” was published in 1898 we drew attention to the 
merits by which it became an excellent reference book for 
the use of architects. Messrs. Crospy Lockwoop & 
Son have published a second edition which has been 
revised and enlarged. The author explains his object by 
saying :—“‘ The present work deals only with the constitu- 
tional and practical sides of the subject, that is, the 
specification in detail of the actual work to be done and 
the materials to be used. And it is, as far as possible,. 
intended to be used as a basis for a ‘ Model Specification,” 
divided into ‘Model Clauses,’ which may be applied 
generally to the various details of recognised work, without 
referring to any one class of building in particular ; but 
ecclesiastical work in its special requirements is not in- 
tended to come within the scope of this work.” What 
Mr. Macey proposed he has realised. Every item has 
been carefully written, and the very numerous sketches. 
may be taken as models of those which can be used in 
specifications without in any way interfering with the use 
of detailed drawings. There is no work exactly cor- 
responding to it in English professional literature, and it 
will serve as a reminder to architects although they may 
possess a long and varied experience. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 
He offices of the Royal Insurance Company have 
been fully illustrated and described in a volume by 
the architect, which was reviewed recently in Zhe Architect. 
We publish this week an illustration taken from a point of 
view which will suggest the general effect of the exterior. | 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._CHESTER: NORTH-EAST VIEW-—NORTH 
TRANSEPT, WITH TOMB OF BISHOP PEARSON, 


NORBURY HALL.-ENTRANCE TO HALL, LOOKING TO STAIRS. 


STRATHBRAAM, SHILLINGFORD.—_THE STUDIO. 


DESIGN FOR A NEW CHURCH AT YSTRAD-MEUBIG, 
CARDIGANSHIRE. 


HE new church of Ystrad Meurig replaces a building 
fallen into decay and disuse for nearly half a century. 

It answers both the purpose of a parish church and chapel 
to the old grammar school of Ystrad Meurig. The school 
buildings stand within the churchyard. The church is 
built of local stone, with red Hollington stone dressings. 
The roof and internal fittings are stained green. The nave,, 
chancel and north transept, the latter forming an organ- 
chamber and vestry, have been erected. The tower yet 
remains to be built. Mr. HaroLp Hucues is the architect. 
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CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 


HE illustrations of Chester Cathedral in this number 

are the completion of the representation of it. Owing 

to various causes there were unusual difficulties in the pre- 

paration of views, and we are glad to acknowledge the 

generous efforts of Mr. Epwarp Hopkinson, architect, and 

honorary secretary of the Chester and North Wales 

Archeological and Historic Society, to enable us to present 
a more ample collection than has hitherto appeared. 

Chester, as a bishop’s see, goes back no farther than 


1541, when JoHN Birp, who had been provincial of the | 


Carmelites, and had served for a couple of years as Bishop 
of Bangor, wasappointed. The building which was assigned 
for cathedral use was the church which was dedicated to 
St. WERBURGH and St. OswaLp, but was more generally 
associated with the memory of the former. 
was a Mercian princess who lived in the seventh century. 
She preferred the cloister to the court, and entered the 
abbey of Ely, of which a relative was the head. 
of time she also became an abbess, and presided over the 
nuns in her uncle’s realm. When St. WERBURGH died she 
was buried in Trentham, where was one of her nunneries. 
About two centuries afterwards, when an invasion by 

the Danes was apprehended, the body of the saint was 
brought to Chester for safety. It was placed in the church 
of St. PETER and St. Paut, the site of which has not been 
ascertained. ‘The custom in such cases was to erect a 
costly shrine, and there is no doubt one containing the 
relics of St. WERBURGH gave importance to the church or 
churches dedicated to the saint at Chester. 
in the poem by BrapsHAw, a monk who died in 1513. In 
one place he says :— 

The Citezens offered to the sayd Virgine 

For the great miracles among them wrought 

Many riall gyftes of jewels to the Shrine. 


St. WERBURGH | 


In course | 


It is described | 


In spite of the poet’s words, it is now impossible to 
realise what was the torm of the precious coffer, or to state 
with certainty whereabouts in the existing church it was 
placed. The subject has been investigated by Archdeacon 
BARBER, M.A., in a paper which was read before the 
Chester Architectural, Archeological and Historic Society 
‘of Chester on St. Werburgh’s Day last year. We are per- 
mitted to refer to it and reproduce some of the illustrations. 
| The late Canon BLOMFIELD was of opinion that the chapel! 
and shrine of the saint occupied the eastern extremity of the 
Norman choir. When the lady chapel was built at the end 
of the thirteenth century the shrine fell within the choir and 
remained there until the Reformation, when the shrine was. 
removed, and the lower part, which was of masonry, was 
transformed into the bishop’s throne. But, according to- 
HANSHALL, it ‘‘ formerly stood in the chapel of the Virgin 
' at the east end of the choir,” a position corresponding with: 
that occupied by the remains of the structure. There are 
prints which show the shrine as standing in other parts of 
| the cathedral, but Archdeacon BARBER was unable to find 
any records of the removals. 

Wherever it stood the substructure is represented as 
generally the same, allowance being made for the artist’s 
/manner. In Prout’s drawing, says the Archdeacon, the 
| throne seems to be ‘‘close to the stalls, and that the 
eastern stall, with a raised desk, was used for the chaplain. 
On the centre of the canopy in the front is a mitre, which 
does not appear in the illustration in HANsHALL. On this. 
pedestal was placed what we may call the crown of the 
shrine, round three sides, the portion on the south side 
(which we suppose was there originally) being removed so- 
as to form an entrance (approached by a flight of steps) to 
the bishop’s seat.” The part thus removed was probably 

destroyed, and is not likely to be recovered. It is sup- 
| posed there was a canopy dating from the seventeenth 
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century, or earlier. It was stated in a pamphlet of 1749 
that around the upper part of the throne were thirty-four 
little images of Mercian saints and kings. An attempt was 
made at restoration, but the mason employed “put kings’ 
heads on queens’ shoulders and wice versd.” — 


CHESTER CATHEDRAL—THE SHRINE OF ST. WERBURGH. 
(rom a photograph by E. Newstead.) 


CHESTER CATHEDRAL—THE SHRINE AS THE BISHOP’S THRONE. 
(From a drawing by J. S. Prout, A.D. 1806-76.) 


Foe ee 


‘Dr. Law presided over the diocese from 1812 until 
1824, when he was translated to Bath and Wells. The 
shrine or throne was converted into a memorial of him. 
It was placed one bay westward. ‘The wooden canopy was 
removed, ‘the crown’ was lifted up and supported on 
Gothic architectural stonework and surmounted by pinnacles 
of the same character ; the lower compartment enclosing 
the bishop’s seat being filled up with panels of a similar 
description.” In Dean Howson’s time the shrine was 
placed temporarily in the south aisle of the choir, the lower 
portion was rebuilt and the crown placed upon it. In 
1888 under the present Dean the shrine was moved to the 
west end of the Lady Chapel. ‘The recovered parts 
enabled Sir ARTHUR BLoMFIELD to determine exactly the 
height of the crown from the pedestal ;.but no ‘attempt ~ 
was made to restore it, so to speak, by putting in fresh 
carving, plain stone being inserted when it was necessary to 
do so to preserve the true proportions.” Archdeacon 
BaRBeER concludes that the style is fourteenth century. 

_ It is evident from the masonry that the shrine of St. 
WERBURGH must have been a prominent object inthechurch. 
The numerous figures, the colouring and the gilding were 
acéessories which added to the importance of the shrine 
itselfs "= 
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{ “Lhe Junior Institution of Engineers is to hold its summer 
meeting this year in Germany, beginning to-morrow, the 13th 
inst., when the proceedings will be opened at the town hall, 
Diisseldorf. During the course of the meeting, which is to 
CHESTER CATHEDRAL—NoRTH-EastT CORNER OF THE Crown | occupy a fortnight, engineering works are to be visited at 
OF THY SHRINE, Oberhausen, Elberfeld, Hanover, Berlin, Leipzig, Frenkfurt 

(From a photograph by E, Newstead.) ‘and Hanau. 
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SHROPSHIRE’ ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

‘HE annual excursion of the Shropshire Archzological and 

Natural History Society took place on Thursday, 
July 28. The party assembled at Shrewsbury station and went 
to Tern Hill station. Carriages were waiting at Tern Hill, 
and the members drove to Longford, where the old manor- 
house (now cottages) has good seventeenth-century brick 
chimneys of rather unusual design. Longford was originally, 
says the Shrewsbury Chronicle, inthe manor of Hodnet, though 
in the parish of Moreton Say. It takes its name from the 
road (nearly a mile away) which in Medizeval days was known 
as the Longeforde, and which crosses the Tern at Tern Hill, 
on its way from Hinstock to Bletchley. The road, probably 
originally Roman, was out of repair in 1319, when a writ of 
Edward II. ordered the sheriff of Shropshire to ascertain 
“whether the Royal road, called Longeforde, between Bleechel- 
eye and Neweport, and the bridges and footpaths thereof, were 
so dilapidated by the overflowing of the circumjacent marshes 
as that no one could pass thereby without peril of life?” This 
was found to be the case, and a rate of Pontage was levied for 
the necessary repairs. 

After a short halt at Longford the drive was continued to 
Moreton Say Church, where the party were met by the rector 
(the Rev. O. F. Jacson), who kindly gave a short account of 
the building, and pointed out its chief features of interest. The 
manor of Moreton Say was held in 1086 by Roger de Lacy 
under Earl Roger de Montgomery,.and after the forfeiture of 
the Norman Earls of Shrewsbury under Henry I. it continued 
to be held by the De Lacy family. Their tenants here were 
the De Says, who also held Stoke Say, Stoke-upon-Tern and 
Wheathill. The younger branch of the De Says continued at 
Moreton for some generations after Stoke Say had passed to 
the De Verdon family. Probably one of the De Says in the 
twelfth century built the church of which the remains are still 
to be seen almost hidden by the substantial brickwork of 1788, 
when the edifice was rebuilt. It was originally a chapel to 
Hodnet, and was only finally separated in modern days. It 
bears the rather unusual dedication of St. Margaret, a favourite 
saint among Medizeval ladies, The church plate, which was 
kindly shown by the Rector, is apparently of early eighteenth- 
century date, the one chalice being of unusual design. The 
register dates from 1691, and several volumes of old parish 
accounts have lately been recovered by the Rector, whose 
predecessor, Mr. Johnstone, also recovered the old chalice after 
years of alienation. 

The members were welcomed at Hodnet Hall by Major 
and Mrs. Heber-Percy, after which they saw something of the 
treasures the house contains. Then under Major Heber- 
Percy’s guidance they went to the moated site of the old 
castle of Hodnet. Recent excavations have gone far to give 
back some of the forgotten history of this fortress. The spade 
has shown that Baldwin de Hodnet adapted the home of his 
Saxon predecessors, and that his successors in turn built 
strong walls of squared stone, In the thirteenth century the 
royalist lord of Hodnet had his manor wasted by fire and 
sword, and many of the stones found in the excavations bear 
traces of fire. Hodnet was a Royal manor of the Saxon kings, 
and after the Norman Conquest was held in demesne by Earl 
Roger de Montgomery, who gave the church there to his 
abbey of Shrewsbury. After the rebellion of Earl Roger’s son, 
Robert de Belesme, it returned into the hands of the king, who 
made it the chief manor of the Honour of Montgomery, a 
jurisdiction formed for the better control of the Welsh Marches. 
Baldwin de Hodnet was the founder of Montgomery Castle, 
and the lord of the manor of Hodnet is seneschal of Mont- 
gomery to this day. The last De Hodnet diedjabout 1300, and 
was succeeded by his son-in-law, William de Ludlow of 
Stokesay. From the Ludlows Hodnet passed by marriage in the 
sixteenth century to the Vernons, from whom it has descended in 
the female line to its present possessor. The party went from 
the castle site to the church, a good building, mainly of 
fourteenth-century date, with a fine octagonal tower and 
several interesting monuments. A number of chained books 
still lie upon the desk where they were placed in the seven- 
teenth century. Among them is John Garbrand’s book against 
the bull issued in 1569 by Pope Pius V., absolving the subjects 
of Queen Elizabeth from their allegiance to her. The church, 
which is dedicated to St. Luke, was, and still is, the head of a 
very wide parish, and the list of its rectors contains several 
names of note. In 1329 Ralph de Salop, rector of Hodnet, 
was made Bishop of Bath and Wells, and the cathedral of 
Wells bears many traces of his care. At the beginning of the 
century the rector for sixteen years was Reginald Heber, 
afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, whose hymns are still in 
constant use. Time did not allow of a close inspection of the 
fine Norman font, of the seventeenth-century armour of Sir 
Henry Vernon upon the south wall, of the Medieval grave 
_ chalice and paten found in the chancel, nor of the many mural 
monuments, which include one to Bishop Heber, with bust by 
Chantrey, and an inscription by Southey. ° 
. The party proceeded to Bury Farm, oa the high greund 
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between Hodnet' and Hawkstone. Thence they walked, 
guided by Major Heber-Percy, up to the rampart of the fine: 
entrenchment known as Bury Walls, where a short paper was: 
read by the Rev. T. Auden. Speaking of the division of 
camps into pre-Roman, Roman and past-Roman, Mr. Auden 
was of opinion that Bury Walls was to be classed as pre- 
Roman, and that if relics of any kind were found in it, they 
would probably date to the days immediately preceding the 
Roman occupation of Britain—to the Bronze or perhaps the 
early Iron Age. This view was corroborated by Major Heber- 
Percy, who mentioned that when some years ago the well 
within the area of the ramparts was cleared out, bronze imple- 
ments were found there. Possibly the Romans occupied this 
important post in their turn, for their roads ran almost under 
its shadow, and it may be that Edric Sylvaticus, to whom the 
adjoining manor of Weston belonged, held it as an outpost 
against the Norman invaders. The Domesday record gives 
the annual value of the manor in Saxon times at 6c2s.; later it 
fell to 5s, and in 1086, under Ranulf Peverel, it had recovered 
its prosperity to some extent, being worth 4os. A great fall in 
value after the Conquest generally goes to show that a place 
was affected by the troubled times, and a manor of Wild Edric’s. 
was almost certain to have thus suffered 

After walking round the rampart, with its wide views over 
woodland and fields, the party returned to the carriages, 
passing a hearty vote of thanks to Major Heber-Percy for his 
kind hospitality and able guidance. They then drove past the 
church of Weston-under-Redcastle, where the village stocks. 
still remain to tell of bygone customs, and from where a 
glimpse could be seen of the ruined towers of the stronghold 
of the Audley family at Red Castle. 

The next halting-place was Soulton Hall, where the 
members were kindly welcomed by Mr. W. Ashton. The 
manor of Soulton belonged in 1086 to the church of 
St. Michael’s within the Castle at Shrewsbury, to which it had 
been given by Earl Roger de Montgomery. In Jater days it 
was held under St. Michael’s by the Corbets, of Moreton 
Corbet, and under them by tenants taking their name from the 
manor. The moated enclosure still traceable in a field not far 
from the present house may be the site of the home of 
Ivo de Suleton, who in 1255 held the vill under Robert Corbet, 
or it may go back to the days when Brictric, the Saxon 
franklin, was lord of Soulton. The Rev. T. W. Norwood 
(vicar of Wrenbury), who met the party at Soulton, gave the 
entrenchment an earlier date still, and ascribed it to the Roman 
times, when it may have been a fort guarding a Roman road.. 
The present house owes its origin to the Hill family, who held 
Soulton in the sixteenth century. It seems to have been built 
in the later years of Elizabeth, and-to have received additions 
from succeeding hands. The picturesque doorway and flight 
of steps date from 1668, and were probably the work of 
Thomas Hill, sheriff of Shropshire in 1681, while the finish of 
the roof, with its square parapet, appears to be eighteenth- 
century work. The members were much interested in the 
pleasant rooms, with their stone mullioned windows, and with 
the view from the roof, and heartily congratulated Mr. Ashton. 
on the possession of so charming an old house. The party left 
for Wem station, where they arrived in time for the 6.44 train, 
which conveyed them back to Shrewsbury after a pleasant day, 
which had been only too short for the objects of interest visited. 


THE SEASON’S PICTURE SALES. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Scotsman writes :—The 

hammer which has done service for nearly a century 
and a half has fallen for the last time this season at Christie’s, 
the chief representative house in the world for art sales, andi 
with the close of the London season art dispersals share with 
society the general abandonment. Once more the time has 
come round for us to take a general survey of the art auction 
sales since last October, and it is safe to say that the season 
now closed will bear comparison with almost any other year 
since 1882, the year of the Hamilton sale, whilst in numerous 
other instances records have been surpassed. It is true that 
at Christie’s there has not been an afternoon total of 105,8452., 
the record sale last year, when the Vaile collection and other 
notable assemblages made up that astounding figure; but 
there have been dispersals none the less interesting by reason 
of the domestic associations connected with the art collections 
which, through various reasons, have gone to the one who bids: 
most. There is romance in the fall of the auctioneer’s hammer, 
and this season has witnessed it to almost the fullest extent. 
A generous Court of Chancery allowed the family heirlooms of 
the Townshend Marquisate to be sold in order that the bearer 
of.the title might keep up an establishment commensurate 
with its dignity. The effects of a Prince of the Blood Royal 
(the Duke of Cambridge) have also come under the: hammer, 
the first instance during the greater part. of a century, 


‘whilst the financial collapse of a Peer of the realm was 
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‘indicated by the sale of a large portion of his jewels. The 
sales at Christie’s have demonstrated one fact above all others, 
and which has been forcibly impressed upon the sale-room 
habitué, viz. the accomplished downfall of many artists of the 
Victorian epoch, whose works were as highly prized as those of 
the greatest masters whose names adorn the pages of the 
history of art. To-day pictures by such men as Landseer, 
Long and Philips fetch little more in shillings than they once 
were worth in pounds. Turn back the pages of sale records of 
thirty years ago and we find that the craze for works of 
romantic genre was at its highest. Then, for instance, 
C. R. Leslie’s “Sir Plume demands the Restoration of the 
Lock,” was entered for sale at no less a sum than 500 guineas, 
finishing with keen competition at 1,300 guineas. In the 
Birchall sale this year there was not to be found anyone to do 
it honour above 150 guineas. There was another notable 
decline manifested this season and which deserves special 
notice. It was Philips’s “The Water Drinkers,” which at the 
M‘Connel sale in 1886 was valued at 2,450 guineas. This came 
down to 950 guineas at the Dunlop sale. It was generally 
recognised that when Philips produced “La Gloria” in 1864 
he had reached his highest point of execution ; he was dead 
within three years. ‘The Spanish Philips” tnought so too, 
for did he not say, “In my estimation this will be the picture 
on which my reputation in the future will rest’? Right 
down to 1898, the time of the Pender sale, the habitué 
of the sale-room acquiesced in this expression of opinion, for 
at that dispersal the sum of 5,000 guineas was demanded 
from the National Gallery of Scotland, and this in the teeth of 
the fiercest competition. It would seem that Philips, the 
Aberdeen glazier, afterwards a master of line and grace of 
form more than a colourist, is now passing under a cloud like 
his sponsor, Landseer, who, impressed by the limning of 
Philips’s Spanish sketches, recommended the late Queen to 
commission him to paint “ The Letter Writer,” &c. In the 
M'Connel sale there was also sold “ The Early Career of 
Murillo,” painted in 1865, 3,8co guineas, and “ The Volunteer,” 
1,500 guineas In the Houldsworth sale, 1881, 890 guineas 
was the price paid for ““O Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me?” At 
the Orrock dispersal this year Mr. Permain easily acquired it 
for 400 guineas. One other fact has also been demonstrated, 
and that is large pictures are extremely unpopular. We have 
nad several instances of this aversion on the part of the 
cognoscenti. One provided material for a member of the 
U pper Chamber to pile up the indictment against the trustees 
of the Chantrey Bequest. It is not within the province of the 
writer of this article to question the selection by or to accuse 
the trustees of maladministration in the discharge of their 
responsible duties of dispensing the charity, but only to record 
what comes within the close jurisdiction of the sale-room. 

One Saturday afternoon last November a huge landscape 
by Herkomer, “The Gloom of Idwal,” 102 inches by 67 inches, 
hung on the wall at Christie’s. It was too large for easy 
manipulation by the attendants. Six years ago “The Gloom,” 
the companion picture to the Professor’s 8co/. Chantrey 
picture, “Found,” astonished the sale-room by stopping at 
go guineas. The dealer had acquired it soon after the Chantrey 
purchase, and imagined that he had secured a good bargain. 
When the picture was again submitted it fell flat at 20 guineas. 
‘That afternoon’s sale also showed clearly that Landseer has 
not the vogue he enjoyed formerly. When the Baron Grant 
collection was dispersed twenty-seven years ago, “A Highland 
Lassie” brought in 590 guineas. At the Wallis sale, 1881, 
305 guineas was voted for it. Last November there was 
silence at 25 guineas. At the Wells sale, 1890, as much as 
42,000/, was paid for thirty Landseer subjects. It is almost 
safe to say that there is hardly a Landseer subject within reach 
of the auction-room that would now attain the 1,coo guineas 
stage. If that were possible we should not have had the 
splendid example of his art, “Prince George’s Favourites,” 
sold at the Cambridge sale for the meagre price of 750 guineas. 

Whilst the recording of notable declines is somewhat dis- 
tressing it 1s refreshing to turn to the successes. Several 
artists have this season attained their auction-room apotheosis. 
Amongst them may be named Gainsborough, Morland, 
Lawrence and Crome. Twenty-eight years ago, at the Wynn 
Ellis sale, Messrs Agnew made a final bid of 10,100 guineas 
‘for the lost and found “Duchess of Devonshire,’ and not 
until the Duke of Cambridge sale, on June 11, was this record 
for the sale of a Gaiasborough disturbed. It is almost need- 
less to say that numerous other Gainsboroughs have changed 
oeprecae Privately for sums largely in excess of that paid for 

aria Walpole, “Countess Waldegrave,” “Duchess of 
Gloucester,” 354 inches by 47 inches, 12,1co guineas, Duke of 
Cambridge sale. There have been several attempts to reach 
this astounding auction level. In 1895, “Lady Mulgrave,” at 
the James Price sale, was sold for 10,000 guineas ; 1887, at 
the Graham sale, “Lady Day and Baroness de Noailles ” 
ought in 9,500 guineas. On the day of the dispersal of the 

eee collection last year a somewhat dilapidated picture, now 
‘caristened “ The Worthing Gainsborough,” was put upon the 


| King’s Bromley was sold for 3,600 guineas. 


easel. It belonged to a reputed poor woman of that tow 
who, believing it was a work of value, sent it to a dealer 
London. _This gentleman, however, refused to give more tha 
52. for it. Later it went to Christie’s, and there the exper 
were bidding against each other until the sum of 9,coo guinez 
was reached. The following other Gainsborough sales mz 
be cited :—1893, ‘“‘ Mrs. Drummond,” at the Revelstoke sal 
6,700 guineas ; 1992, “ Mrs. Lane and Miss Gainsborough 
5,609 guineas ; 1896, “‘ Lady Eden,” at the Sir Julian Goldsm 
sale, 5,co2 guineas; 1897, “‘ Mrs. Paget” (May 8), 4,800 guinea: 
1897, “ Mrs. H. Fane,” Fulbeck Hall sale, 4,586 guineas 
1899, “ Lord A. Hamilton,” 4,200 guineas. — 

The highest auction price for the work of a British portrai 
painter still remains at 14,050 guineas, given in Igor h 
Messrs. Duveen for Hoppner’s “ Lady Louise Manners” 
little more persistency shown by Mr. Martin Colnaghi last yez 
would have conterred that distinction on Raeburn, for ; 
Messrs. Rovinson & Fisher’s the portrait of Sir John Sincla 
of Ulbster, as colonel of the Caithness and Rothesay Invincible 
was knocked down at 14,0co guineas, at which sum the pictur 
was not sold. The previous highest price for a Raeburn wz 
6,8257, paid by Messrs. Agnew for “ The Sons of Davi 
Binning.” Morland on three occasions has exceeded 1,oc 
guineas, and each was considered more important than the si 
depicting the ‘‘ Story of Laetitia.” At the Huth sale in 18¢ 
Mr. Charles Wertheimer gave 1,050 guineas for “‘ The Visit t 
the Child at Nurse.” He also bid 1,000 guineas for the “ Cher 
Sellers” at the Haskett Smith sale. Six years ago, at th 
Rankin sale, ‘‘ The Postboy’s Return” was purchased b 
Messrs. Agnew for 1,250 guineas. This is now in the co 
lection of Sir Samuel Montagu, the fifteen years’ Liber; 
representative of Whitechapel in Parliament. There are fot 
Morlands in the National Gallery, only one of which cost th 
authorities money. ‘Inside the Stable” was presented to th 
nation by Mr. T. Birch Wolfe, and the other two wei 
bequeathed. At the Wallace collection at Hertford Hous 
is ** The Visit.” 

In the landscape class, next to ** Walton Bridges,” which M 
Orrock treasured up for years, comes Gainsborough’s “ Pastoré 
Scene, with Figures,” sold in the Huth collection (March 19 
Gainsborough used to declare to his patrons that if they woul 
allow him he would never paint anything else but landscape: 
Had his sitters complied with this genuinely expressed desir¢ 


| his great rival would then have only had the competition « 


“the man in Cavendish Square,” which was Sir Joshua’s terr 
of contempt for Romney. Gainsborough’s landscape successe 
at auction have not been so notable as his portraits. We hav 
to go back to the Wiltshire sale, 1867, when “ The Harve: 
Waggon” brought in 3,000 guineas, Eight years later, at th 
Lucy sale, “ Rustics on a Road” was voted 3,300 guinea: 
Another eight years elapsed, when a landscape with peasant 
and colliers was sold at the Hoare dispersal for 2,709 guinea: 
and which now graces the walls of the Royal Holloway Colleg 
at Runnymede. In the Hemming sale, 1894, a view nea 
During the sam 
season the “ Market Cart” in the Gibbons sale was accorde 
4,509 guineas. In the Goldsmid sale, 1896, “The Gran 
Landscape” was sold for 3,100 guineas, and eight years hav 
now elapsed since a notable landscape has come under th 
hammer. The record fora Lawrence subject was obtained a 
Christie’s on June 25, the property of Sir W. J. Watson. Thi 
exceeded the previous maximum, 2,250 guineas, which “ Mis 
Farren” brought in the Cholmondeley sale seven years ago. 

Reynolds takes the fifth place with “Lady Anne Fitz 
patrick” in the Orrock sale, for 4,c0o0 guineas. Ten year 
have elapsed since the artists “Lady Betty Delmé an 
Children” was sold at Christie’s for 11,090 guineas—the highes 
price ever paid for a portrait at Christie’s until the Cambridgi 
sale, when the Gainsborough, “Maria Walpole” (12,10: 
guineas), displaced it. 

~ Raeburn has not met with the same success in the Londo: 
rooms which he achieved last season He occupies thi 
thirteenth and fourteenth places in the table. These two por 
traits were sold at Dowell’s Rooms in Edinburgh, on March 19 
Ata sale of old portraits of the late Mr. J N. Durrant Stewar 
of Dalguise, a nearly whole-length portrait of a lady, believec 
to be Miss Stewart of Ballechin, wife of Mr. Charles Stewart o 
Dalguise, seated in a landscape, 38} inches by 47 inches, wa: 
sold for 2,750 guineas; whilst at another sale, “ Margare 
Montcrieff, Mrs. Pattison,” 39 inches by 49 inches, realisec 
2,600 guineas. The highest price obtained at Christie’s was ir 
the sale of June 25, when 1,550 guineas was paid for “ Maste: 
John Hamilton of Carntyne,” a result which occasioned muck 
disappointment, considering the excellence of the work, which 
seemed to convey the spirit of bright and buoyant youth. 

The Turner auction record still stands at 8,200 guineas for 
“Venice, with Dogana and Santa Maria,” at the Fowler sale 
five years ago. ‘ Walton Bridges” at the Orrock sale brought 
in 7,000 guineas. In the collection of the Earl of Essex, 1893, 
it was bought in at 4100 guineas, and Mr. Orrock, it is said, 
acquired it for about Ic,o20 guineas. It would not be wise to 
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classify this as a season’s decline, for it is doubtful whether the 
ownership has been changed. 

The Huth sale saw also the apotheosis of Old Crome. At 
the Mendel sale twenty-nine yeais ago Mr. Bristow voted the 
sum of 1,500 guineas for one of the artist’s road scenes, and this 
remained his auction maximum until “ The View on the Yare, 
Norwich,” upset this record with 1,900 guineas. A sale review 
would be incomplete without some mention, however slight, of 
George Romney, who occupies fourth place in the table.. On 
two occasions a Romney has sold at auction for 10,500 guineas— 
“Viscountess Clifden and Lady Spencer” at the Clifden sale, 
1896, and “ Miss Sarah Rodbard” at the Coote sale two years 
ago. Twice during the season has his “Divine Lady” 
(Lady Hamilton) appeared at auction—one in an attitude of 
prayer, which Mr. Dowdeswell acquired for 250 guineas, and 
a head of Lady Hamilton, which cost Messrs. Agnew 
940 guineas. There has been no Botticelli, Raphael, Rem- 
brandt or Diirer subject at sale this season, but there was a 
mild sensation last winter when a superb Nattier tuned the 
market to the sound of 3,109 guineas. It was a portrait ofa 
iady in delicate muslin dress, and proved a worthy follower to 
the “Comtesse de Neuborg and Daughter,” sold at the Vaile 
collection for 4,500 guineas. An interesting story is told as to 
how the Nattier was acquired. Some fifty years ago in an 
Essex village the bridegroom paid to/. for the picture. After 
the death of the owner several small offers were made for it, 
but it reached Christie’s, with the before-mentioned triumph. 
Velasquez has not been an absentee, for in the Fraser 
sale “The Infant Don Balthasar Carlos,” a _ generally 
considered inferior picture, however, seemed to take on. 
At the Knighton sale, 1855, it was knocked down for 
155 guineas. This year the figure rose to 1,500 guineas. 
The “discovery” of a Romney ended delightfully for 
a Wandsworth mechanic. An English School portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons was catalogued at Foster’s with a reserve of 1o/. 
The bidding commenced at ros. and rose to 350 guineas. 
When the picture was cleaned Romney’s portrait of Mrs 
Thwaites in the character of a muse was revealed. Romney 
also provided another sensation a few weeks ago, when a 
shabby masterpiece brought from Tasmania sold for 3,300 
guineas. In the collection of Sir W. R. Williams there was 
a portrait of a young lady by Gerard Terburg. At the Win- 
stanley sale, 1850, it had fetched only 92 guineas, whilst thirty- 
four years previously it was acquired by Mr. Woodinata trivial 
cost. For this exquisite specimen of painting, containing 
sentiment and pathos worthy of the pencil of Guido, Messrs. 
Agnew paid the sum of 1,30) guineas. We must pass by 
rapidly the numerous sales that have been held this year. 
The Orrock showed a total of 66,000/ ; the Townshend about 
35,000/7.; the Duke of Cambridge, 33,0oco/.; Mr. C. H 
Hawkins, 8,150/.; Mr. Seale Hayne’s collection, 1¢,502/7. In 
the Hawkins sale, a Watteau, “ The Guitar Player Surprised,” 
was responsible for 2,400 guineas of the total. Mr. Hawkins 
had acquired it from the Lansdowne collection at Bowater for 
about 500/, Very rarely is a genuine Watteau seen at auction. 
At the Vaile sale a portrait brought in 220 guineas. In the 
James sale, 1891, “L’occupation selon lAge” realised 5,200 
guineas, and “L’accord Parfait” 3,500 guineas. Four years 
later “La Game d’Amour” in the Lyne Stephens sale was 
bought by Messrs. Agnew for 3,350 guineas. Sufficient has 
been said to show that there have been a number of sensa- 
tional records, and that the demand for works by French, 
Dutch and early English masters is ever on the increase, 
whilst Italian and Spanish pictures are somewhat in disfavour. 
Despite the croakings of certain dissatisfied connoisseurs, 
London this season has spent a sum not far short of a million 
sterling on art. 


PREHISTORIC REMAINS IN BRITTANY. 


EMEMBERING Stonehenge before it was wired in, the 
IX loneliness of it on its windy plain, with the little peaks of 
burial-mounds that stand round it far off, you might expect, 
says a correspondent of the AZanchester Guardian, to find the 
Breton rude stone monuments in the same impressive desola- 
tion. But Carnac is nothing like Salisbury Plain. 
They are cheerful in the summer sun, these curious pale 
_ grey processions of stones of all shapes and sizes. Whatever 
fears may have inspired their placing are quite evaporated 
now. The great table tombs were originally buried, though 
nearly all of them now stand open to the air and sun, stripped 
of their earthern mound or cairn of loose stones and rifled, 
early or late, by Roman or Breton treasure-seekers. Most 
have their enormous roof-stones half fallen from the supports or 
slipped quite down among the low furze and heather, and some 
are bared only to the roof-stone and still explorable below the 
ground level. These ruins, which may be seen by the score, 
are but melancholy things, and those that do stand have 
been perhaps a little over-preserved by a conscientious Govern- 
ment. But a precious few of the tombs are still covered in 


their old darkness, though empty now. Among the best ‘is 
a very perfect burial-chamber within a small mound over- 
grown with pretty wild things in a pinewood at Kercado, 
and there you may make a first acquaintance with the 
rough sculpture of the ancientrace. There is a kind of curious 
natural attraction about prehistoric art. At first the marks 
seem meaningless, but as you come to feel their character the 
sense grows that just in such ways must your kind first express 
themselves—in such grotesque shield-like forms, double curves 
with a dip between like the two horns and forehead of an ox, 
shapes of axe-heads, and angular hooks and keys. Some of 
the forms, I am told, occur among Mr. A. Evans’s discoveries 
in Crete. They seem rude and childish, but easily ready to 
pass into maturity, as in the charming pot-hook pattern of the 
great, half-uncovered tomb called the Merchants’ Table. Here, 
too, is a triumphant representation of a stone axe fixed into its 
wooden handle in the manner you may see illustrated in the 
British Museum, The axe-head transfixes the backward- 
crooked wood in two places, and at the hilt there is a ring to 
grasp. But you would not understand the transfixing from the 
picture, perhaps because the artist would not break in upon the 
adorable outline of his axe-head by crossing it with the line of 
the wood. No doubt he did worship the beautiful and precious 
tool—a most natural thing to do, as any child could tell us. 
The Merchants’ Table is the finest of all the open tombs, 
partly for non-archzological reasons—because the roof-stone 
rests so slightly on its supports that you see under it and 
between the legs the sky and the sea, and little white sails and 
red sails, and the grass and furze. This is at Locmariaquer, 
which must surely have been the most sacred spot of the 
ancient holy land, though not in its present shape, for the 
inland sea it bounds (the Morbihan) is thought to be recent. 
It is a blot on history that the name of such a place should 
disappear to make way for an undistinctive “pleasant place of 
Mary.” 

The place names indeed have forgotten all about the buried 
chiefs, and tell of fairies, witches and Kerions—one of those 
old races to which later legends give magicalcharacter. They 
were small and strong we learn from tradition and from the 
poor skeleton on show in the Carnac Museum. We will not 
speak unkindly of the Kerions’s brain capacity, which has 
greatly served our antiquarian pleasures, and ourselves who 
knows how much? If the tombs do not prove a very ad- 
vanced civilisation, it is perhaps only because graves alone 
tell little. They cannot rival the pottery of the Glastonbury 
lake village, but at least they have most beautiful stone axe- 
heads. For example, inside the large mound of Mané-er- 
Hroeck, in what is now a low dripping chamber, whose broken 
roof-stone threatens to come down and give your candle and 
you a princely burial, there were found lying together un- 
covered in the middle of the floor a dark green stone armlet 
bevelled to a fine edge, and a large and long axe-head of 
greenish black, exquisitely winged at the corners, ridged down 
the middle, and sloping with the perfection of smoothness to 
the sharpened sides and blade. Another axe-head lay 
near, and some pear-shaped lumps of turquoise pierced for 
a uecklace. Below, under a layer of earth and a pave- 
ment of flat stones, were two compartments filled 
with a special kind of earth and containing more than a™ 
hundred axe-heads, mostly of a beautiful marbled dark and 
white stone called fibrolite, and more lumps and beads of 
turquoise, besides a few scraps of pottery and other trifles, 
These could hardly be an outfit for another world, but may 
have helped to give the hero and his family the consolations of 
religion. We cannot speculate on the skeleton of the man so 
sumptuously buried, for though when the soil was examined 
he was found to be present, it was only in the form of “an 
excess of phosphate of lime.” 

But the most striking achievement left us of these old 
people is the tomb inside the mound on Gavrinis, a little island 
in the Morbihan, which you should see last, sailing in a red- 
sailed boat among ‘the islands in charge of a decayed “‘old 
salt” from Locmariaquer. The long entrance gallery and the 
chamber itself are surrounded by sculptured stones, their 
whole surface grooved in flowing lines, concentric half-circles 
and ellipses, as beautiful and natural as the lines on finger- 
tips or the ripples in the sand at lowtide It is startling to 
discover with your candle-end this expense of wonderful 
decoration, and a little sad to remember that for all the 
breadth of our skulls we have not the touch that could produce 
those lines. 


The International Congress of teachers of drawing held 
its final meeting at Berne on Saturday. The congress decided 
on the creation of an international federation f/or the teiching 
of drawing. The executive of the federation, which will con- 
stitute a permanent committee of drawing teachers, will be 
elected by the federation members of each country nominating 
three delegates. The official residence of the executive will be 
Berne. The next congress will meet in England. 
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ELECTROLYSIS. ; 

‘THAT does this mysterious word mean? In ordinary use, 

says the Scofsman, it is comparatively new, and is 
employed to express the escape of an electric current from the 
pipe or wire along which it has started on its circuit. This 
escape may lead to mischief either violent in the shape of 
explosion, or insidious by corroding metal pipes with which it 
comes in contact. It has accordingly received the attention of 
the Legislature in Electric Power and Tramway Acts. But 
local authorities and other public bodies, whose gas or water 
pipes or sewers are injured, are not satisfied with the protec- 
tion hitherto afforded in some cases. The chairmen of com- 
mittees of Lords and Commons, on whom the public have 
largely to rely in such matters, appear, from the proceedings in 
the Lothians Electric Power Bill, to have differed as to the 
scope of the remedy. Are those whose pipes are injured bound 
to prove some fault on the part of those who created the 
capricious agent in not effectively controlling it; or ought it to 
be enough to trace the injury to the escaped current in order 
to justify compensation, on the principle that if a person brings 
a wild beast on his premises he must guarantee the public 
against injury? 

The question came up recently in the Leith Tramways 
Order, when the wider remedy was not granted. It is worth 
while perhaps to take from an electrical engineer examined in 
that case a short description of how electrolysis works in the 
case of a tramway system. The electric current, which is 
generated by the dynamo at the generating station, is sent to 
the overhead trolley wire. It then passes down the wire on the 
trolley pole to each of the tramcars, passes through the motor 
under the tramcar and gets to the rails, and if it were possible 
to have the rails insulated, the whole of the current would 
return by the rails. That not being possible, a portion of the 
current leaks to the earth and goes back by the earth, and by 
any metallic conductor such as gas or water pipes which may 
be lying in the earth. The current has to get back to the 
power station somehow, and the amount of current which does 
not go back by the rails depends a great deal on the conduc- 
tivity of the earth near and upon whether there are water or 
gas pipes running alongside of the rails. Then asto the injury 
to the pipes, it is not the current going into the pipe that does 
the mischief, it is only where the current leaves the pipe that 
mischief is done. It may not be a large current that passes 
through the pipes, but it is the current going on steadily 
hour after hour and day after day. In the same way as the 
current takes silver off a spoon, it takes iron off a pipe; so 
that the evil may not be perceptible for a considerable time, 
until indeed a leak of gas or water becomes obvious or until 
some one digs away the earth and finds the pipe “ pitted” — 
that is, with holes in it; and meantime it produces a gradual 
weakening of the pipe. It is also elsewhere explained in the 
Leith case that electrolytic action is similar to the process of 
electro-plating, where the current acting through liquids takes 
metal from one substance and deposits it on another. Here 
the current having got into the pipe leaves it, and carries a 
certain portion of the pipe away with it. And the reason why 
the current leaves the pipe is that the pipe is not continuous, 
but in joints, and the joints may or may not happen to conduct 
the current well, If they do not conduct as well as the sur- 
rounding soil then the tendency will be for the current to leave 
the pipe, jump the soil and get back again into the pipe by the 
next joint. Every time it does that it is to a certain extent 
destroying the pipe which it leaves. 

Now that is the wild beast that requires to be controlled, 
and it is not enough simply to run it to earth, for the subsoil 
of roads and streets is occupied, sometimes crowded, with 
modern conveniences, gas and water mains and service pipes 
and sewers, besides telegraph and telephone and electric- 
lighting wires. A Parliamentary committee, presided over by 
Lord Cross, investigated the subject, and in 1893 made recom- 
mendations, and these, or some of them, were adopted by the 
Board of Trade, and embodied in a model clause which Parlia- 
ment, at the instance of the chairmen of committees (Lord 
Morley and Mr. John Lowther) require to be inserted in 
electric Bills. The clause provides that in the case of tram- 
ways the promoters shall employ either insulated returns or 
uninsulated metallic returns of low resistance, and shall employ 
all reasonable precautions in constructing and maintaining 
their electric lines and circuits, and in working the undertak- 
Ing sO as not injuriously to affect by fusion or electrolytic 
action gas, water and other metallic pipes or substance, or 
interfere with the working of electric wires used for the purpose 
of transmitting electrical power or telegraphic, telephonic or 
electric signalling communication, Further, the electrical power 
is to be used only in accordance with Board of Trade regula- 
tions made for the purpose. Then it is declared that the pro- 
moters shall be deemed to have used all reasonable precautions 
if they employ the “returns” before mentioned and conform 
to the Board of Trade regulations, A special. provision is 
added that at the expiration of two years there shall be no 
right of action under these clauses for injury to electric wires 


unless proper precautions, including an insulated return, have 
been used in constructing and working the electric wires so 
injured, The clause winds up with a reference of disputes to 
the Board of Trade or an arbiter. ; 

The effect of all this is that the reasonable precautions 
required are satisfied if insulated. returns or uninsulated 
returns of low resistance are used and the Board of Trade 
regulations for the time are observed. But it is evident from 
the above description of electrolytic action that there is no 
security that any. known precautions will really safeguard the 
pipes and wires, and accordingly gas, water and other under- 
takings must take their chance if the local tramway or power 
Bill is passed. The new enterprise has the sanction of 
Parliament and is free from liability if it walks up to the 
prescribed requirements, though they may prove inadequate. 
The question is now raised with more emphasis by local 
authorities interested in gas and water pipes because the 
invader is no longer a tramway concern, in which the loca} 
authority may be equally interested, but an electric power 
company, which not only brings into the field a much larger 
volume of electricity (a more powerful wild beast to be 
controlled) but carries on a trade for private gain in supplying 
industrial areas over a very wide territory. In the present 
case of the Lothians Electric Power Company four counties 
besides the city of Edinburgh and its gas, water and sewerage 
schemes seek more efficient protection. The House of 
Commons committee dealing with unopposed Bills, and con- 
sisting of Mr. Lowther (chairman), Sir Chandos Leigh and 
Mr. Brynmor Jones, M.P., has supported the broader remedy, 
though it is said it may involve disagreement with the House 
of Lords, represented by its chairman of committees, Lord 
Morley. Mr. Jones expressed the point shortly thus :— 
According to the general law if gas or water pipes be damaged 
by the escape of electricity no compensation can be claimed 
unless negligence were proved, but according to the proposed 
clause the company could be made to pay. 

The clause as passed provides that the company shall 
make full compensation to the county and urban authorities 
for damage to roads, streets, drains, water and gas pipes, or 
other property consequent upon or arising from the exercise 
or use of the powers conferred upon the company, including 
damage to or arising from electricity escaping from the mains 
or other works of the company, and shall indemnify the 
authorities from all liability for damage due to or arising frony 
the exercise of these powers. This is obviously a much 
stronger remedy, and prevents the company sheltering itself 
behind Board of Trade regulations and pleading that they 
have done their best. The best may be insufficient, and so 
the company unchaining the wild beast must make compensa- 
tion for its ravages. The clause is, indeed, not altogether 
without precedent, for the promoters’ agents pleaded clauses 
in prior Scottish electric power Acts; but it is evident that 
the subject is receiving renewed attention in Parliament. 


PRUSSIAN REGULATIONS FOR REINFORCED 
CONCRETE. 


A CIRCULAR has been sent by the Prussian Minister of 
£ Public Works to the building authorities under his 
jurisdiction which enacts the following regulations for the use 
of reinforced concrete in building construction :— 


I, Examination of Plans and Computations ; Construction ; | 
Acceptance. 

Section 1.—1. The erection of structures or parts thereof of 
reinforced concrete must be preceded by a special examination: 
by the building authorities. For this purpose an application 
for a building permit for a structure to be built, in whole or im 
part, of reinforced concrete must be accompanied by drawings, 
static computations and descriptions, showing the general 
arrangement and all important details. 

2. In the description shall be stated the origin and the 
qualities of the materials to be employed for making the con- 
crete and the proportions in which they are to be mixed. 

3. The above drawings and statement shall be signed by 
the owner and the contractor. 

Section 2.—1. The qualities of the materials to be used for 
concrete shall, if so required, be certified by a certificate of am 
official testing laboratory. Such certificates shall generally not 
be older than one year. 

2. Only Portland cement fulfilling the Prussian specifica- 
tions shall be used. The certificates on its quality shall contain 
statements as to its constancy of volume, time of setting and 
fineness as well as tensile and compressive strength. 

3. For making concrete only a sharp sand, gravel or other 
ingredient of suitable size shall be used which has by 


| experience been found to be satisfactory. 


4. The compressive resistance which the concrete to be 
employed shall attain after twenty-eight days must be stated in 
the accompanying description (section I, 1), ; ; 
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- Section 3.—1. The method of the static computation followed 
must at least insure the same safety as the computation 
according to the rules in Part II. of these regulations. 

2. In the case of untried methods of construction the build- 
ing authorities may first require preliminary trial constructions 
and load tests. 

', Section 4.—1. The building authorities may determine the 
qualities of the building materials which are employed by the 
aid of an official testing laboratory, or in any other way they 
may deem suitable, and they also may test the strength of 
the concrete made. The latter may also be tested on the 
building grounds by a concrete press the reliability of which is 
certified by an official testing laboratory. 

2. The concrete specimens to be tested shall be of cubical 
form and, according to the size of the blocks used, shall have 
sides 7°9 or 11°8, inches long. The test specimens shall be 
marked with the day of their making, be stamped for recog- 
nition and be kept for the required period according to the 
dlirections of the building authorities. 

3. The cement shall be delivered to the work in original 
packages. 

Section 
weights. 

2. The proportioning may, however, also be done by 
volumes, using a separate gauging box for each material. Each 
of these boxes shall when filled full and struck level contain the 
prescribed proportions by weight, which shall be proved by a 
reliable scale. 

_Section 6.—Concrete shall be mixed only in quantities re- 
quired for immediate use. It shall be put in place immediately 
after mixing and be tamped uniformly ; if laid in the consistency 
of moist earth, it shall be tamped until water appears on the 
upper surface. Suitably shaped tampers of proper weight 
shall be used in tamping. 

_ Section 7.—1. Special care shall be exercised in placing the 
reinforcing metal in its correct position and in surrounding it 
tightly with cement-mortar. 

_2. Concrete is to be laid in layers which shall have a 
thickness not exceeding 6 inches, and each shall be thoroughly 
tamped. 

3. Continuous walls shall be laid uniformly for their entire 
fength. Care shall be given to obtain good connections with 
the adjacent transverse walls. Layers which form the top 
surfaces of a storey must be levelled off. 

4. The moulding boards must have sufficient registance to 
bending as well as to shocks and vibrations due to tamping, 
and they shall be arranged to be safely removable after taking 
away their supports. 

_,_5- In removing the moulds and supports all jar and 
vibration shall be avoided. 

_ Section 8 —1. Jn placing a new layer of concrete on a fresh 
one, it will suffice to wet the old surface thoroughly. 

2. In building on hardened concrete the old surface shall 
be roughened, cleaned and wet. 

Section 9.—In constructing walls and piers for buildings of 
several storeys, the upper storeys shall not be started before 
the moulds of the lower storey shall have been removed. 

Section 10.—1. No work shall be done in freezing weather 
except when the influence of frost is excluded. 

2. After prolonged freezing weather the work shall not be 
taken up again with the warmer weather until the approval of 
the building authorities has been obtained. 

Section 11.—1. Until sufficient hardening of the concrete 
has occurred, the structural. parts shall be protected against 
the effect of freezing and premature drying as well as against 
vibrations and loads. 

2. The side-moulds of concrete beams and the moulds of floor 
slabs up to spans of 49 feet shall not be removed before three 
days, the remaining moulds and the supports not before fourteen 
days from the completion of the tamping. 

3. If the tamping has been completed only a short time 
before the occurrence of the freezing weather, special care 
shall be taken in removing the moulds and supports. 

4. If freezing weather occurs during the hardening period, 
the time specified in the foregoing for hardening shall be 
extended by the time of freezing because of the retardation in 
hardening caused by the latter. 

Section 12.—A daily account of the work shall be kept on 
the ground and be always open for inspection. Freezing 
weather shall be especially noted and the hour and temperature 
recorded. 

Section 13.—1. At the final inspection for acceptance the 
Structure shall be uncovered and accessible at the places 
indicated by the representative of the building authorities, to 
show the quality and character of construction, The building 
authorities have also the right to test the quality of the con- 
struction, the degree of hardening obtained and the sustaining 
Strength by special tests 

2, To determine the degree of hardening test specimens 


may be taken from the hardened material as specified in 
section 4, I. ; 


5.—I. Concrete shall, as arule, be proportioned by 
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3. If, loading tests are deemed necessary, they shall be 
made according to the directionsof the representative of the 
‘The owner and-the contractor shall be 
notified in time of these tests, and be invited to:be present. 

4. If a strip of a floor panel be cut out and tested: by a trial 
load,, this load shall be distributed. uniformly over the whole 
strip and not exceed the weight of the floor and -double the 
live load it is computed for. If such a strip is tested without 


being cut out of the panel, the test load shall be increased by 


one-half. Thus, if g denotes the dead load and p the live load, 
the test load will-be for the former case g+2p: and for the 
latter 1°95 g+3p. 


IT, Rules for Static Computation. 


A. Dead Load.—1. The weight of concrete inclusive of the 
reinforcing metal shall be taken at 150 lbs. per cubic foot, 
unless another weight be definitely ascertained. 

2. For floors the weight of the flooring material shall be 
added to the weight of the sustaining parts. 

LB. Determination of External Forces,—1. For the members 
subject to bending the end moments and reactions shall be 
computed, according to the character of loading and support, 
by the formulas for freely supported or continuous beams. 

2. For freely supported slabs the clear opening plus the 
depth of the slab shall be taken as the span; for continuous 
slabs the distance between centres of supports. 

3. For slabs continuous over several spans the bending 
moment at the centres of slabs may be taken as four-fifths the 
value of the moment for a freely supported beam, unless the 
actually occurring moments and reactions be ascertained by 
computation or tests. 

4. The same rule holds true for beams, tee-formed beams 
and girders, with the exception, however, that no end moment. 
shall be taken into account unless special structural details to 
insure the fixed end be provided. The span shall be taken as 
the free opening plus the length of one bearing. 

5. For tee-formed beams, the flange shall not be con- 
sidered for a width of more than one-third of the length of 
beam, 

6. For columns consideration shall be give. to ‘possible 
eccentric loading. 

C. Determination of Internal Forces—1. The modulus or 
elasticity of steel shall be taken as fifteen times that of con- 
crete, unless another ratio be shown. 

2. The stresses in a section of a body subject to bending 
shall be computed on the assumption that the elongations are 
proportional to their distances from the neutral axis and that 
all the tensile stresses are taken up by the steel reinforcing. 

3. Shearing stresses shall be computed, unless the form and 
design of the members show at once their insignificance. If 
no allowance is made for them in the design of the member, 
they must be taken up by suitably shaped steel reinforcing. 

4. The reinforcing steel shall so faras possible be so formed 
that its displacement in the concrete shali be prevented by its 
form. So far as this is lacking the adhesive stress shall be 
computed. 

5. Computations for the flexure of columns shall be made if 
the height exceeds eighteen times the least diameter. Trans- 
verse connections, which shall hold the embedded steel rods in 
their positions relative to each other, shall be placed at 
distances apart not more than thirty times the diameter of the 
rods. ; 

6. For the computation of the columns for flexure Euler’s 
formula shall be used. 

D. Allowable Working Stresses.—1. In the members subject 
to bending the compressive stress in the concrete shall not 


ie 


x 
3 


wit neutral Aus _ 


k- b, >} Fig 2 
exceed one-fifth of its ultimate resistance ; the tensile and com- 
pressive stresses in the steel shall not exceed 17,000 lbs. per 
square inch. 

The following loads shall be provided for :— 

(z) For structural parts subject to moderate impact, such as 
floors of dwellings, offices and warehouses: ‘the actual dead 
and live loads. 
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(6) For parts subject to higher impact or widely varying ! has at present a courthouse, police barracks, two hotels, two ~ 


loads, such as floors of assembly-rooms, dancing-halls, factories 
and storehouses: the actual dead load and one and one-half 
times the live load. 

(c) For parts subject to heavy shocks, such as roofs of 
vaults under passageways and yards: the actual dead load and 
twice the live load. 

2. In columns the concrete shall not be stressed above one- 
tenth its breaking strength. In computing the steel reinforcing 
for column flexure a factor of safety of five shall be provided. 

3. The shearing stress in the concrete shail not exceed 
64 lbs. per square inch. If greater shearing resistance 1s 
shown, the shearing stress shall not exceed one-fifth of the 
ultimate resistance. 

4. The adhesive stresses shall not exceed the allowable 
shearing stress. 

ITI, Method of Computation, 

A, Simple Bending —The beam is reinforced on the tension 
side only. If f, denotes the sectional area of the reinforcing 
steel for a width b of the beam and n the ratio of the coefficient 


tion of the static moments of the areas :— 
| 
s 


of elasticity of the steel to that of the concrete, the distance of 
the neutral axis from the upper surface follows from the equa- 
[ Ween 9) 
Re EL, ca 
my LN nf, 
From the equation of moments, the greatest compressive stress 
in the concrete, s,, and the greatest tensile stress in the steel, 
ss, Will be :— 


ae 2M 
Diex (h-a-— ) 
Ss= _ 
f,(h-a-2) 


For tee-formed beams the computation remains the same 
as the above if the neutral axis lies in the flange or at the 
junction of flange and web. If the neutral axis passes through 
the web the slight compressive stresses in the web may be 
neglected. 

The resulting formule are :— 


2 


(h—a)ng+ 2 
Ye 2 


bd+nf, 

d d? 
TOES VOGKERY. 
5, aes eee M : 
ct, aaa 
Sc=Ss — 


sn (h—a—x) 

B. Centric Pressure.—lf F be the cross-sectional area of 
the concrete in compression and f, that of the total reinforcing 
steel the allowable load will be :— 

P=s, (F +nf,). 
The greatest stress in the concrete will be :— 
Sc= if ss 
aia nf, 
The greatest stress in the steel will be :— 


sen —— 

C. Eccentric Pressure.—The computation is the same as for 
a homogeneous material, except that in the expressions for the 
cross-sectional area and the moment of inertia of the reinforc- 
ing steel n times the value of an equivalent section of concrete 
is substituted. Any tensile stresses which may be produced 


must be taken up by reinforcing steel provided for this 
purpose. 


GENERAL. 


Sir Thomas Drew, P.R.H.A., has written to the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of London thanking them for the 
success of the recent exhibition of Irish Art in the Guildhall, 
which has done much to draw attention to Irish art and genius 
and the circumstances at the present time for encouraging 
modern art in Ireland. 


_A Festival Service is being arranged to celebrate the 
thirteen-hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the see of 
Rochester on St. Andrew’s Day, November 30. The re- 
arranged tower and new spire will then be dedicated. 

The Australian Commonwealth House of Representatives 
has selected for the Federal capital Dalgety, in New South 
Wales, which has already been-chosen by the Senate. Dalgety 
1s 296 miles south of Sydney, on the Snowy river, and about 
forty miles from the boundary of Victoria. It is separated 
from the seaboard by a mountain range on the east. Dalgety 


stores, a public school and two churches. 
including that of the vicinity, is about 300. 

The Madras Government has decided to preserve the 
old Madras town wall as an object of historical interest, 

Signor Giacomo Boni, the archeologist, who is at present 
director of the excavations in the Roman Forum, has received 
on the occasion of his visit to Paris the decoration of the 
Legion of Honour. 

The Panama Government is offering a priz2 of 290 dols, 
for a design for a national flag and coat of arms. The design 
must be original and in good taste, but wealthy in colour treat- 
ment and unlimited in regard to ideas. It is understood that 
the competition is open to everyone. 

A Loan Art Exhibition was inaugurated at Whitstable on 
Monday. The total value of the 420 works is estimated at 
go,cool. The hanging committee comprised Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, R.A.; Mr. E. Crofts, R.A.; and Mr. W. F. Yeames, 
RA. About 120 of the pictures are from this year’s Academy 
and about 209 from the previous exhibitions. 

The French Minister of Fine Arts has nominated the 
following additions to the Legion of Honour :—M. Bénédite, 
joint keeper of the department of Egyptian antiquities at the 
Louvre; M. Georges-Gabriel Picard, painter ; M. Goursat, 
better known as “Sem,” caricaturist; and M. Deverin, 
architect to the Historic Monuments Commission. 

The British Art Society has expressed willingness to 
again send paintings for exhibition in Pretoria in October next, 
It is recommended that an art union should be established. 
One of the aims of the local art association is to obtain a 
permanent art gallery in the new municipal buildings. 

An Illustration in last week’s Architect which was 
entitled ‘‘The Coffin Stone,” should be called “ Kit’s Coty 
Hovse.” 

Messrs. Methuen & Co. have added to their series of 
“The Little Guides” one descriptive of the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, by Mr. J. E Morris. It is arranged alphabetically, 
has maps, and is illustrated by Mr. R. J. S. Bertram. 

Mr. Balfour, in an official reply to the question of Dr. 
Farquharson as to whether it is his intention to take action on 
the lines of the report of the trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery, who have said that the question of extending the 
Gallery must be seriously considered, states that the possibility 
of extension on the west is being considered. 

The London County Council, in continuation of their 
scheme for indicating by inscriptions the houses of famous 
men, attached a memorial tablet to No. 67 Wimpole Street, 
the house where Henry Hallam lived from 1819 to 1840. The 
tablet is of encaustic ware and blue in colour. The premises 
have not been rebuilt or substantially altered since Hallam’s 
time. ‘The Constitutional History of England, from the 
Accession of Henry VII. to the Death of George II.,” published 
in 1827, and the “ Introduction to the Literature of Europe in 
the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,” published 
in 1837-39, were written in this house. Readers of Tennyson 
will remember that Arthur Henry Hallam, the eldest son of 
the historian, spent his holidays and vacations from Eton and 
Cambridge, as well as some time before his death in 1833, in — 
the “long, unlovely street.” The tablet bears the inscription :— 
‘ Henry Hallam, 1777-1859, Historian, lived here.” Another 
tablet was placed on 1 Devonshire Terrace which Charles 
Dickens occupied. h 

The Scottish Board of Works has entered into negotia- 
tions with the Arbroath Town Council in connection with the 
proposal that the part of the abbey buildings in the custody of 
the Town Council, which includes the Abbot’s House and the 
Regality Tower, be handed over to the Board of Works. It is 
the desire of the Board of Works to have the buildings trans- 
ferred to them, so that adequate attention may be given to 
their preservation. Another aim is to make the whole of the 
buildings accessible to visitors. It is considered it would be to 
the advantage of the town to have these places, which are 
strictly exhibition buildings, made as attractive as possible to 
visitors, and some parts of the buildings are greatly in need of 
restoration. . 

Manchester Society of Architects.—Some members of 
this Society have just had a very enjoyable three days’ visit to 
Oxford. Arriving on Friday night, the whole of Saturday was 
spent in visiting the town hall and six of the colleges. Sunday 
was a perfect day. After service at the cathedral, a rare treat 
was experienced in seeing Mr. Bodley’s new church for the 
Cowley Fathers, the internal effect’ making’ a profound im- 
pression on the visitors. The broiling afternoon was plea- 
santly spent in punting down to Iffléy, where some hasty 
jottings were made of the famous Norman church and of the 
very charming old rectory. Monday was again warm and 
sunny, and the charms of sketching at St. John’s or Magdalen 
weighed more heavily with most of the party than more sight- _ 
seeing, it being recognised as impossible to see nearly all the 
beauties of Oxford in such a short visit, : 
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DESIGN FOR A NEW 


CHURCH AT YSTRAD-MEURIG, CARDIGANSHIRE. 


HAROLD HUGHES, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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“STRATHBRAAM,” SHILLINGFORD: THE STuDIO. 


F. T. VERITY, Architect. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
@ificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER, Office of “The Architect, Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, Gut asa guarantze of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*S* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


el 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


EGREMONT.—Sept. 30-——-The education committee of the 
‘Wallasey Urban District Council invite competitive plans and 
designs for a new school to be erected in Poulton Road, 
Poulton, Cheshire. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk, Public Offices, 
“Egremont, Cheshire. 

ROUMANIA.—Ang. 25 The Roumanian Minister of Public 
Worship and Education invites designs for the construction of 
2 cathedral at Galatz. Prizes of 160/ , 120/. and 6o0/. are offered 
for the three best designs. Particulars will be supplied on 
application to the “ Ministére des Cultes et de FInstruction 
Publique,” Bucharest. 

WHITEHAVEN.—Aug. 15.—The Corporation invite com- 
petitive designs for public library buildings, the cost not to 
exceed 4,000/. The author of the design placed first will be 
employed as architect for the library. Second and third pre- 
miums of 30/. and 20/. respectively are offered. Mr. Thomas 
Brown, town clerk, Town Hall, Whitehaven. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE.—Aug. 15.—For the erection of large hall, with 
‘classrooms, &c., and alteration, addition and painting at 


Telephone, 142 SHIPLEY. 


THE 


ELEVATION 


AIREDALE GOPPER GO.“ 


Our Specialty: 


Independent Copper Dome Top Boilers. 
Valley Works, SHIPLEY, YORKS. 


w 


Heolyfelin Baptist chapel, Aberdare. Messrs. J. Llewellin 
Smith & Davies, architects, Aberdare. 

ALDERNEY.—Aug. 19—For the erection of new coast- 
guard buildings at Essex Hill, Alderney, Channel Islands. 
Superintending Civil Engineer, H.M. Breakwater, Portland. 

ARMLEY.—Aug. 16.—For the extension of present boiler- 
house at Bramley workhouse, setting of two new boilers and 
alterations to the administrative block to make provision for 
nurses’ home. Mr. C. S. Nelson, architect, Sun Buildings, 
15 Park Row, Leeds. 

ARNSIDE —Ang. 18.—For the enlargement of the Hasle- 


mere portion of the ladies’ college, Arnside. Mr. Stephen 
Shaw, architect, Kendal. 7 
BooTLe.—Aug. 22.—For alterations and additions to the 


offices and stores of the electric-light station, Pine Grove. 


Mr, B. J. Wolfenden, borough engineer. 


BORDEN.—For the erection of iron buildings. Messrs. 
Gordon & Gunton, architects, Finsbury House, Blomfield 


Street, London. 

BRADFORD.—Aug. 15.—For providing and laying wood- 
lock flooring at Wibsey and “Marshfield schools. Mr. Tho. 
Garbutt, secretary, Education Office, Manor Row, Bradford. 

CHATTERIS.—Aug. 15.—For the erection of additional class- 
rooms, offices, &c., at Hive End school, Chatteris. Mr. R. S. W. 
Perkins, county surveyor, Ely. 

CHESHIRE —Ang. 18.—For the erection and completion ot 
boundary wall at the gasworks, Poulton. Mr. H. W. Cook, 
clerk, Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire. 

CLEETHORPES.—Aug. 13.—For the erection of the new 
church of St. Aidan, New Cleethorpes, Lincs. Mr. C. Hodgson 
Fowler, architect, The College, Durham. 

COLCHESTER.—Ang. 13.—For the erection of a kiln at the 
Hythe Maltings, Colchester. Mr. J. W. Start, architect, Col- 
chester. 

COLCHESTER.—Ang. 22.—For the erection of a_board- 
room, muniment-room, pay offices, &c, at the workhouse. 
Mr. G. H. Page, architect and surveyor, Trinity Chambers, 
Colchester. 

CUMBERLAND —Anug. 29.—For alterations and additions to 
Distington County school. Mr. C. Courtenay Hodgson, 
secretary, The Courts, Carlisle. 

CUMBERLAND.—Anug. 15.—For the erection and completion 
of two dwelling-houses in Allonby Street, Flimby. Mr. Jos. 
W. Davidson, Brook Street. 

DRavcoTt.—Azg. 18 —For completion of Council schools 
Gnfants’ portion is built) at Draycott. Mr. F. 5S. Antliff, archi- 
tect, Draycott, near Derby. 

DuURHAM.—Anug. 15.—For the erection of fifteen cottages 
boundary walls, outhouses, &c. Mr. William Hall, secretary. 

DuRHAM.—Aug. 15.—For alterations to the West Auck- 
land workmen’s club. Mr. F. H. Livesay, architect, Bishop 
Auckland. 

E.em.—Ang. 17.—For the whole of the work of new head- 
quarters for the 3rd V.B. Seaforth Highlanders, to be erected 
in the Cooper Park, Elgin. Mr. W. C. Reid, architect, Elgin. 

Essex —Aug. 16.—For alterations, additions and repairs to 
the Council school, Panfield, near Braintree. Mr. F. Whit- 
more, county architect, Chelmsford. 

HALiFax—Aug. 15.—For the erection of two semi- 
detached villa residences on the Willow Field estate, Rochdale 
Road, Halifax. Mr. Thos. Kershaw, L. & Y. Bank Chambers, 
Halifax. 

HALiFax.—Aug. 17.-—For works in Charles Street. 
Messrs. Jackson & Fox, architects, Rawson Street, Halifax. 

IRELAND.—For the erection and completion of a villa 
residence, Comber, co. {[Down. Mr. W. J. Moore, architect, 
Royal Chambers, 35 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


Telegrams, “COPPER, SHIPLEY.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


IRELAND.—Aug. 12.—For the following works for the 
Guardians :—Repairs and improvements at workhouse ; repairs 
at Mallow dispensary house. Mr. Maurice Regan, Clerk of 
Union. 


IRELAND.—Aug. 18.—For the erection of three new blocks 
of buildings for patients at the Clonmel District lunatic 
asylum. Mr, J. F. Fuller, architect, 179 Great Brunswick 
Street, Dublin. 


IRELAND.—Aug. 22—For the following works for the 
Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) :—Goods store of 
timber, with corrugated-iron roof, at Moira station ; gatehouse 
of masonry at Newfoundwell level crossing, near Drogheda, 
Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street “Terminus, 
Dublin. 


LANCASTER.—Aug. 15.—For the erection of a mission 
hall at Bowerham. Mr. Charles B. Pearson, architect and 
surveyor, 124 Cheapside, Lancaster. 


LEEDS.—Aug. 12.—For the erection of M N.C. church and 
school, Cross Flatts estate, Leeds. Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, 
architect, 6 South Parade, Leeds. 


LEEDS.—Aug. 16.—For the works required in the enlarge- 
ment of Wesleyan schools, Waterloo Road, Hunslet. Messrs 
Danby & Simpson, architects, 73 Albion Street, Leeds. 


LIVERPOOL.—Aug. 23 —For the erection of a new sorting 
office at Lark Lane, Liverpool. The Secretary, H.M. Office of 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, London, S W. 


LONDON.—Aug. 20.—For repairing, painting, distempering, 
whitewashing, &c., of the interior, and painting, cleaning, &c, 
the exterior of the offices, 283 Tooley Street, SE. Messrs. 
Newman & Newman, architects, 31 Tooley Street, London 
Bridge, S.E. 

LONDON, N.—Sept. 1.—-For additions to the Cornwallis 
Road workhouse, Upper Holloway. Mr. William Smith, 
architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


LONDON, S E.—Sept. 5.—For alterations to the Rother- 
hithe town hall. Mr. R. J. Angel, borough surveyor, Town 
Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 


MANSFIELD,—Sept. 2.—For the erection of new mixed and 
infants’ schools, Newgate Lane, Mansfield, to accommodate 
700 children, Messrs. Vallance & Westwick, architects, Mans- 
field. 


OSBORNE.—Avg. 19.—For the erection of buildings at the 
Royal Naval College, Osborne. Clerk of Works Office, Royal 
Naval College, Osborne. 

PLYMOUTH.—Aug. 24.—For the plastering of external walls. 
and other work at the technical school, Tavistock Road, Ply- 
mouth. Mr. E. Chandler Cook, education secretary, 18 Princess 
Square, Plymouth. 

PONTYPRIDD.—Aug. 22.—For the erection of two semi- 


| detached villas in Pontypridd. Mr. J. Gabriel, Trallwn Bridge, 


Pontypridd. 


PUDSEY.—For the erection of a scribbling shed at Cliffe 
Mills, Pudsey. Mr. Stephen Ernest Smith, 12 South Parade, 
Leeds. 

ROTHERHAM.—Aug. 16.—For alterations to the out-offices 
at the Ferham Council school. Mr. J. Platts, architect, High 
Street, Rotherham. 

ROTHERHAM.—Aug. 16.—For alterations at the St. Ann’s 
boys’ school, by the addition of a porch. Mr. J. Platts, archi- 
tect, High Street, Rotherham. 


RUGELEY.—Aug. 27.—For the erection of a new laboratory 
and classroom at the grammar school, Rugeley, Staffs. Mr. 
W. E. Rogers, architect, Rugeley. 


SCOTLAND.—Aug. 13.—For mason, carpenter, slater and 
plasterer’s work of enlargement of dwelling-house at Miltown. 
of Phingask, Fraserburgh, and carpenter and slater’s work of 
Claystiles Steading, Rathen. Mr. Alexr. G. Brown, Witch. 
Hill House, Fraserburgh. 


SCOTLAND.—Aug. 15.—For alterations on the farm steading: 
of Bartlehill, near Kelso. Mr. Deas, Bartlehill, near Kelso. 


SCOTLAND.—Aug. 26.-—For the works in connection with 
proposed additions to Gavinburn school, Old Kilpatrick. Messrs. 
Thomson, Turnbull & Peacock, architects, 122 Wellington 
Street, Glasgow. 

SHEFFIELD.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of forty-five work- 
men’s dwellings at High Wincobank. Mr. Charles F. Wike, 
city surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

STOCKPORT.—For the erection of a theatre for the Stock- 
port Empire Theatre Company, Ltd. Messrs. Maxwell & 
Tuke, architects and surveyors, 25 Brazennose Street, Man- 
chester, 

TIVERTON.—Aug. 15.—For repairs at the workhouse. 
Mr. J. Follett Pugsley, clerk, Tiverton. 


— 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON THE ~ SUNBURY WALL DECORATION. 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value, 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


- HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. 
CA M E® ID ° The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 
FREDK: WALTON & CO, Lip., Sole Manufacturers and Bafentees, 
1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. No. 8760, GEBHARD. 
MELLOWES & CO.’S 


ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free, 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S8.W. 
ee ee eee 


HOT WATER & STEAM HEATING 


FOR ALL GLASSES OF BUILDINGS. 


W. J. BURROUGHES & SONS, 


143 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Telephone 8160 Bank. Telegraph, “ILLAPSE, LONDON.” 


Telegrams, 
** Linerusta.Walton, London.” 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
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WALES.—For the erection of reading-room and library at 
Rogerstone. Messrs. Swash & Bain, F.R.I.B.A., architects, 
Midland Bank Chambers, Newport. 

WALES.—For the erection and completion of a shop and 
premises, stables and buildings at Port Talbot. Mr, Frank 
B. Smith, C.E., architect, Port Talbot. 

WALES.—Aug. 13 —For works required to complete altera- 
tions and additions to the Raughtonhead school. Mr. A, W. 
Johnston, architect, 81 Castle Street, Carlisle, 

WALEsS.—Aug. 15.—For the erection of a shop, 178 High 
Street, Dowlais. Mr. J. Hughes Evans, Dowlais. 

WALES —Aug. 15.—For the erection of a church at 
Manselton, Swansea. Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan, architect, 
Cardiff. 

WALES —Aug. 15.—For the erection of four cottages and a 
stable at Pontlottyn, Mr. W. A. Morgan, Picton Hotel, 
Pontlottyn. 

WALES.—Aug. 19 —For the erection of a new workmen’s 
hall to seat about 1,350 persons, including boundary and 
retaining walls, &c, in New Tredegar. Messrs. James & 
Morgan, architects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

WALEs —Aug. 19.—For the following works for the Gla- 
morgan Quarter Sessions and County Council :—(1) A new 
police station at Penrhiwceiber ; (2) alterations and additions 
to Clydach police station; (3) alterations and additions to 
Aberkenfig police station. Mr. T. Mansel Franklen, clerk, 
Glamorgan County Council Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff. 

WALES —Aug. 20.—For repairing nine houses at Bedlinog. 
Mr. C. Morgan Davies, architect, High Street, Merthyr. 

WALSALL.—Aug. 15.—For the erection of a stable, with 
loft over, harness-room and corn-room at the tramway depot, 
Birchills, Walsall. Mr. John R. Cooper, town clerk, Borough 
Offices, Walsall. 

WARRINGTON.—Aug. 16.—For work required to adapt the 
Stockton Heath swing-bridge over the Manchester Ship Canal 
for light railway traffic; new cast-iron kerbs for each end of 
the bridge and the abutments ; two light lattice-girders, to be 
fixed one at each end of the bridge, for carrying the trolley 
wires, and hydraulic locking-gear for each end of the bridge. 
Messrs. Preece & Cardew, 8 Queen Anne’s Gate, West- 
minster, S.W. 

WORCESTER.—Aug, 13.—For reconstructing the invert and 
other works at Cornbow county bridge, Halesowen. Mr. A. E. 
Brookes, Breedon Cross, King’s Norton. 


ELECTRIC The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


PAVING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


MyYyYDRO- 


ESTAB.] 


Telegrams, 


“LIMMER, LONDON,” | 


d 


Form or BLock 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’e Offices, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


WHALEY BRIDGE.—Aug. 23.—-For the demolition of the 
old bridge over the river Goyt in Bridge Street, Whaley Bridge, 
and the excavation, concreting, masonry and other works 
(except the steelwork) necessary in rebuilding same. Mr.C.R. 
Brady, engineer, 13 Warren Street, Stockport. ee 

WHITCHURCH —Aug. 15.—For alterations and additions to 
the union. Mr. Geo. Richardson, Clerk to the Guardians, 
54 Newtown, Whitchurch, Salop. 

WHITLANDS.—Aug. 19.—For the erection of two new 
additional coastguard houses, &c., at Whitlands, | near Seaton, 
in the county of Devon. The Superintending Civil Engineer, 
H.M. Breakwater, Portland, and the Admiralty. 


THE foundation-stones of the new Congregational church 
in Church Street, Epsom, were laid on the 28th ult. The 
building is designed to accommodate about 500 people, the 
dimensions of the main building being 89 feet by 37 feet, and 
the cost will be 3,500/. The fabric will be of Corsham Down 
stone with red brick facings, and at the front of the building 
will be 4 square tower with a spire 70 feet high. There will 
be a main entrance leading into a vestibule, an entrance 
beneath the tower and a side entrance. The flooring will be 
of wooden blocks, the seating in Orham wood and the roof of 
open timber. There will also be a west end gallery to seat 
eighty people. Two vestries are provided for at the rear of 
the chapel. The lighting will be by electricity, and the heating 
on the low-pressure system. The architects are Messrs. 
T. Gregg & G. Stapley, and the builders Messrs. Cropley 
Bros. 

LERWICK HARBOUR, Scotland, is to be enlarged by the 
addition of quay accommodation at a cost of 13,500/. The 
Treasury has informed the trustees that, in view of the import- 
ance of Lerwick as a fishing centre, and ofall the circumstances, 
it will be prepared to ask Parliament at the proper time for a 
grant towards the proposed work of a sum not exceeding 
4,500/., or one-third of the total cost of the proposed works, 
provided that no payment shall be made until two-thirds of 
the works are certified to have been completed, and that the 
balance of the sum required is raised by the trustees. The con- 
ditions have been agreed to and arrangements are being made 
with a view to obtaining a temporary loan so that the works 
shall be proceeded with as soon as possible. 


The Patent “ACME” CUBINC-MOTION (Regd.) 


STONE-BREAKER 


asl. | Gives MAXIMUM OUTPUT at MINIMUM COST. 


Telephone, 


2147 
London Wall. 


Engineers, LEICESTER. 
Also makers of FINE CRUSHING ROLLS 
—_— ee eee 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 
Special HAND=-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Also PRESSED Smooth-faced ie Trade Mark : 


L. HARTSHILL, 


- il = THE I. eres BRICK AND TILE CO. 
[ FRENCH ASPHALTE G0, ==—ezorotn to 
il - ARCHITECTS 


FINEST ~ HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of| THE 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company's 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


HELLIWELL 


** PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


MOTHERWELIKE. 
Catalogues Free, 


LEEDS FIRECLAY CO. 


LIMITED, 


The WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO.’S Branch 


? COLTHURST & 


No Nailing required. Absolut 
Manufacturers of every 
Only Medal, Vienna 1873. 


Vol. LXXI. of THE ARCHITECT. 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., 


TILES 


Cc. 
ELLAND RD., LEEDS. |ll¢ TRENT ART TILE CO. 
GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS) swaouncote, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


ely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


~/PATENT GLAZING 


For FLOORS, 


WALLS, WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 

HEARTHS, LoNDON OFFICE: 

eel 11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 
po a Se Se 


QSAIC 


MANUFACTURING Co 


152.20: KINGS: 


LEADED-LIGHTS-WAL-: TILING 


GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


RAD 
S' PANCRAS I2NDONaw 
MAIC: PARQUET- WD -BISC K 
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TENDERS. 


CARNARVON. 


For the construction of bath and buildings proposed to be 
provided on the Aber foreshore at Carnarvon. 


Bath, 


Yorkshire Hennebique Contracting Company, 


Ltd. . ; 5 5 . 
Preston Granite Concrete Company. 
R. Jones, Llanwnda . 
G. ROBERTS & BROs., 


dudno (accepted) . : : ° 
Buildings. 
G. Williams & Roberts 
O, Morris . ' r 
k, Jones 


G. ROBERTS & BRos, (accepted ) 


DEVONPORT. 


For the construction of stoneware pipe sewers, manholes, venti- 


lators, &c, behind Clifford Terrace, 


Ruabon Works, Llan- 


| 


For sewer and relative works at Crossgates. 


DUNFERMLINE. 


Mr. DAvID- 


MACKENZIE, master of works. 


Stirling & Kinnisburgh ., . ’ : £1,826 6 8 


T. Beveridge . : : : : : - 1,595 1 Te 

P.& J. Gilhooley 5 2 ‘ : » 1,589 105° 

F, Duncanson : : ; ; : » 1,543 o 8 

BEY Py Morton & Anderson . ‘ ; . : - 1,383 Om 

3507 13 0} R.C, Crawford. ; 1,323 19 0 

2.446 mie W. Caragher , .. 1,265 Sacee 

D, Gilmour “ res ID ug 

2 Bell & Barr : p - 1,080 Io > 

P1399 Miler Sods 1038 5 & 

A, Mitchell - A : ; : 1,035) alae 

778- ORI J. MARTIN (accepted)- . . .. ~ gee Oana 
749 GO 
630 5 oO 
SER O76 


For erecting a porte 


Higher Lee Terrace, by contractors 


EAST MALLING. 
r’s lodge at the isolation hospital, East 


Malling, Kent. Mr. CHAS, SOUTER, architect. Quantities. 


Buckingham ‘Terrace, Church View and_ Enrnsettle 

Cottages, Devonport. Mr. J. F. BURNS, borough sur- W. T. Burrows : . : _ £254 0 0 

veyor. G. Hodges & Sons >: : ; : : + 247) TOlRs 
J. Shaddock . . £49 oF 0 W. 4H. Allchin . - 214 ‘oNna 
J. Donne . 3 . 440 0920 J. A. Davison : : A 4 s.. 210; “eee 
Steer & Pearse 389 0 oO E. HP ye; 7. ‘ : ; ' : ‘ » 198 17 Fe 
Crockerill. 376) NOL TG Clark & Epps. : . ; : = « 199, onus 
E. Duke 303° Oso R, LANGRIDGE, Snodland (accepted) . : . 189 0 @ 
W. Shaddock : -» Shou OmO 
Doneyeuae : 3) 1 )2060 2000 
Jefford & Sons. : : ; : + 1292 “one EXETER. 
HortToP Bros, Plymouth (accepéed ) hy ZO LTGO 


DEVON. 


For widening Blachford Road for a distance of about 600 feet, 
and for constructing a footpath about 1,coo feet in length 
Mr. W. R, PARKER, surveyor. 


(gravel, with kerb). 


Lapthorn . . : : : e 
Andrews 


JEFFORD & SONS, Devonport (accepted ) 


For the erection of 


car depot in Heavitree Road (sub- 


structure only), including the following :—Excavations,,. 


drains, concrete 
THOMAS MOULD 


Gaoettenn. F 
J. Dickson . 
W. Brearley : 


“ - £238 “ONTO ; 
; ee Westcott, Austin & 


232 9-GraG 
205: 0 "0 


W. E. BLAKE, Plymouth (accepted). - ‘ 


and brickwork to level of plinth. Mr. 
ING, city engineer and surveyor. 

; ; : ; ~%1,782: Sie 

: ‘ ; xs -. 1,618 120 

a igre ; : : - dy3939sOnee 

White 2 j ; ./ 15327) Io 

1,130 o-8 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, £.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C, 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Litnographed with rapidity and care, 
 SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIFS SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLHS, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘* WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper | 


LINEN WEST PRINTS (cARBON-LINES), 


ARE ACOEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, ®yncmz Comber 


: WESTMINSTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED CLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &e., 
Boiler Seatings and Covers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 
Blue and Brindled Bricks, Oommon Building Bricks, 


Fire Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“FROSTERLEY 
sen: MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


ME her ik CASES for THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 23.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus. London, E.G, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


| 

METCHIM & SON, 
'8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 7d, ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No, 484 Westminster, 


RRO-GALLIC 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
| POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


ROBT. NICHOLL.,. 
153 HIGH HOLBORN, 


| BLUE and 
PRINTS. | 
White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. | 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.H. 

NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 

No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 

Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., ‘ Tribrach, London.” 

| 


ZX. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1882 Central, 


Catalogues on Application. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FuURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


Ce miners ia Miata 2 ak ed) 2 ee 
screened and graded 

OR CLINKER to suit all purposes 
J in Building Works or | 


Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our owr 

vang in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. | 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 

Coke and Breeze Merchants, 

3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W.) 

Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, Clokeful. Tondon.” | 


|WITCHELL & CO. 


Established 1848. LONDON.. 
Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST. 
Tel. No. 9648 Central. 


—SS 


i 


| 
Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, | 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATEHILL, LONDON, E.G.) 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 

Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, &c, 

sand Estimates supplied. _ Trial order solicited. 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 
PATENT 


Design 


bn 
EMPTYING To empty 
TWIN STOP-COCK. theo 
As used by War Office and iM Tr teoe 
London Schoo! Board. | 


UT 
YT 


GARRATT & CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 
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ESSEX. 
for street works in Station Road, Wivenhoe. 
BEARD, surveyor, Head Gate, Colchester. 


Mr. ERNEST S. 


H, Everitt & Son ° : : £585 9 O 
‘E. West . ° : ’ ; . : 573" Ouse 
G. Rackham . ; : : : : 560 18 8 
Howard & Son . : : : . 507 = Gero 
‘G. Dopson & SON, Butt Road, Colchester 
(accepted ) . , . . : ‘ ‘ 5 498 OO 
HASTINGS. 


For erection of a fire brigade station at Seaside Road,; West 
Marina. Mr. P. H. PALMER, borough engineer. 
‘PADGHAM & HUTCHINSON, 255 London Road, 
St. Leonards (accepted) . . F . £699 0 oO 


HULL. 

For erection of the law courts portion of the town hall exten- 
sion and law courts. 

QUIBELL, SON & GREENWOOD, 


EDD 
Fountain Road (accepted) . ; 5 


fe 31,2h20 85, 0 


IRELAND. 
For flooring and tiling work at St. Patrick’s Church, Cork ; 
also for new benches. Mr. SAMUEL F. HYNES, architect, 
21 South Mall, Cork. 


Accepted tenders. 
J. Hegarthy, flooring and tiling. 
Fitzgerald, new benches. 
‘For the erection of new reading-room and hall, Queenstown. 
Mr. SAMUEL F. HYNES, architect, 21 South Mall, Cork. 


LEEDS. 

For the works to be executed at Chapel Allerton recreation 
ground, viz. ladies’ and gentlemen’s conveniences, boundary 
wall and wrought-iron railing, for the Corporation. 
J. RICHARDSON, Chapel Allerton, Leeds (ac- 
cepted) . : : : . ‘ 7291 
For the erection of a workmen’s mess-room and conveniences 

at the waterworks depot, Manor Road, Leeds, for the 


Corporation. 
W. Gort, Goodman Street, Hunslet, Leeds (ac- 


cepled) + 


Oo .O 


LITO. 920 


ROCHDALE. 
For the outside painting, &c., required to be done at the 


Rochdale infirmary. 
HiLt & THRACKWRAY, Penn Street (accepted ). 


SANDBACH. 


For the erection of shedding, canvas and other works in con~ 
nection with the annual exhibition of the Cheshire 
Agricultural Society. 

Accepted tenders. 
L. H. Woodhouse & Co,, Ltd., Hound Road, West Bridgford, 
Nottingham, erection of showyard. 
J. G. Barton, Winsford, tents, canvas, &c. 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

For the erection of Nos. 43 and 45 Above Bar, Southampton, 
for the Hampshire Advertiser Printing and Publishing 
Company, Ltd. Mr. WILLIAM BURROUGH HILL, F.S.L, 
architect, Southampton. 


J. O’KEEFFEE, Alta Terrace (accepted ), 


: KIDDERMINSTER. 

'For the erection of a Wesleyan church, Birmingham Road, 

Mr. JAMES W. THOMP- 
-SON, architect, 63 Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

H. DorRsg, Cradley Heath, Staffs (accepted) 


Kidderminster, for the trustees. 


A. C. W: HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Roulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.c. WW. HOBMAN & CO. 
CLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


i@ The BRONZE MEDAL of the SANITARY INSTITUTE, 
1902. 
Bee 99 


THE MOST SANITARY, 
THE MOST DECORATIVE 


{WALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine. 


BRIGHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE. 
The Best and Cheapest Substitute for Glazed Tiles, 
c. 


VERMINPROOF 


Made in Engiand, with English Capital, by English 
Labour. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


ONDON TABLET CO., sydenham, S.E. 


Teleg., “‘ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 303 Sydenham. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


J. Nichols ; - : ‘ . £16,287 0 0 
j. Harris. : : : ; imetS 455) 9 O10 
Golding & Ansell 15,432 0 O 
Playfair & Toole 15,107 10° 0 
Henry Cawte . 14,841 O O 
Jenkins & Sons 14,730 0 0 
H. Stevens & Co. : 5 414,543) 08.0 
A. Wright & Son 4 : 4307. +O | O 
Dyer & Sons , 5 : eet 4, 190" Ow 10 
F. Osman 13,03 7Ou oO 


- £3535 9 97 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees, 


HEAD, WRICHTSON & CO., LTD., 
Have for SALE 
365 TONS OF IRON JOISTS 
14 x 6,8 x 6 and 6 x 3. 
NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW |; 
ROOFING TILES | 


SINGLE GRIP, DOUBLE GRIP. 


ANN NNN 
Section 77g oF CRIP SECTION FIT OF Grip. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST = ~ 


ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For fall descriptive Oatalcgue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


‘VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, | 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAY8, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
| CONDUCTORS, 


| Gresham Worss, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY 


| Chimney Columns 


sPointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired, No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals |, 
AND ‘ 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed. 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No. 238, 
Nottingham. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, 
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STRATFORD. 


For erection of premises for Messrs, Williams & Thomas. 
Messrs. G. & R. BAINES, architects, 5 Clement’s Inn. 


Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. . Z : ; 1 £75983 Onno 
T. H. Kingerlee & Sons. . : ; 7 LOO 
P. Gough & Co. ; 6,494 0 O 
Coulson & Lofts : 6,307,100 
H. L. Holloway . : 6,199 0 O 
J. Grover & Son ' 6,182 0 9 
Kerridge & Shaw : 280,177, OmO 
Patman & Fotheringham . : 6,177 SOMO 
W. Waliis. Aa H 5,999 0 Oo 
G. J. Hosking . : eviy ©) © 
Fo & H. F. Higgs : - 5 5, OA7, Om 
Battley, Sons & Holness . : : 5 s 5,797 880. 20 
CHARLES NORTH, Grove Works, Manbey 

Road, Stratford, E.* . ; ; 5 eee oO © 


* Accepted with modifications. 


; WALES. 
For the erection of a vestry and for the renovation of Jerusalem 
chapel, Rhymney. Mr. P. VIVIAN JONES, architect, 


Hengoed. 
£1,361 


D. DAVIES, Trade Street, Cardiff (accepzed ) © oO 


WIMBLEDON. 
For the erection of proposed extension to boiler-house at the 


electricity works, Durnsford Road, Wimbledon. Mr. H.C. 
COOPER, engineer and surveyor. 
Accepted tenders. 
Fulham Steel Works Co., Ltd., constructional 
cast-iron, wrought-iron and steelwork . . £1,026 0 o 
R. Furneaux, mason. © : 182 16 o 
Clarke & Savage, slater . . 5 ; TAS ie 7 


For street works in Birkbeck Road, Dudley Road, Kingsley 
Road, Parkside Avenue, Pendower Road. Mr. C. H. 
COOPER, engineer and surveyor. 

Accepted tenders. 

Fry Bros., Lion Wharf, Greenwich, Birkbeck Road, £816, 
Kingsley Road, £423; E isles, jun., Wimbledon, Dudley 
Road, £708 ; T. Adams, Wood Green, N., Parkside Avenue, 
£382. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


APPROVAL of plans for a Jewish theatre in London has been: 
sought from the London County Council. The site is 
on the estate belonging to the London Hospital, White- 
chapel. The entire cost is expected to amount to about: 
60,000/. : 

ON Saturday the foundation-stone was laid of St. Osmund’s- 
Church, Osmaston, Derby. The site has been presented by 
the Midland Railway Company, and the new church will cost: 
about Ic,ooc/, The architecture is of the Early English style, 
and there will be seating accommodation for 500 people, 


THE plans for a Masonic hall for the Freemasons of 
Coventry have been passed by the Town Council, and a suit- 
able building will ere long be erected in Little Park Street. 
The building will have an elevation in the French Renaissance 
style. 

THE Berks County Council propose to provide a new 
public elementary school near the boundary of the parishes of 
Sandhurst and Crowthorne. It will be available for the two. 
parishes named, and will afford accommodation for about 250 
children. The site chosen is not far from the Royal Military 
College. 

THE Employers’ Association of the Builders’ Trades in 
New York announced on the 5th inst. a lock-out of seven 
trades unions owing to the refusal of the men to return to 
work. The action of the employers immediately affected. 
17,cCoo men. Various reports are given as to the ultimate 
extent of the strike. According to one authority it is the 
largest strike that ever occurred in New York, and it will 
involve nearly 102,000 men. 

THE Prussian Diet has been called upon to consider a. 
revised scheme for the building of artificial waterways to unite 
the Prussian rivers with each other. It provides for the con- 
struction of a ship canai from the Rhine to Hanover, a canal 
navigable for large ships from Berlin to Stettin, the opening of 
the Netze to Posen, and the improvement of the canals |be- 
tween the Oder and the Vistula, as well as those of the 
Warthe. 


THE Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company sub-— 


mitted plans for twenty cottages proposed to be erected at 
their electric-power station at Altcar for the accommodation of 
the workpecple to the West Lancashire Council. The Council 
have instructed their chief surveyor to see the company and 


DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office, NORTON. STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND 
_———————— ee 


v 


UFACTURE 


a\ ia \ 


TAYFORDSHIRE 


TUBE WAN 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


——— 


Ss oe SS 


RS WOLWERNANPTON ST SI 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


' Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
7; 110 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 


In BRASS, BRONZE. 


LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


(ALEXANDER DICK’s PATENTS) 


and other Alloys, 
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suggest to them the desirability of building the houses in pairs 
instead of rows. 

A NEW Sunday-school for the use of Primitive Methodists 
in Staveley, Derbyshire, is in course of erection. Accommo- 
dation for 300 pupils will be provided, and in addition there 
will be three vestries and akitchen. The total expenditure is 
estimated.at 2,000/, and contracts are let amounting to 1,600/. 
Messrs. W. J. Morley & Sons, Bradford, are the architects and 
the contractors are Messrs. J. Lee & Sons, Staveley, for the 
brickwork and masonry, Messrs. Lunn & Swann, of Eckington, 
for all other work, and Messrs. White & Son, of Sheffield, for 
the heating apparatus. 

DURNFORD Church has been reopened by the Dean of 
Salisbury after restoration at a cost of 1,200/. In the course 
of the work several wall-paintings were discovered over the 
chancel arch. The exterior has been thoroughly overhauled 
and the roof and walls renovated. The north and south 
porches, which date back to the fifteenth century, have also 
had their woodwork repaired. The greater part of the ivy— 
the trunk of which was as large as a man’s body, and which 
had embedded itself 10 inches into the tower, and consequently 
displaced several large stones and buttresses—has been re- 
moved. The work was carried out under the superintendence 
of the diocesan surveyor, Mr. C. E. Ponting. 

AN inquest was held in Dublin on the 6th inst concerning 
the death of a house painter who fell from a window he was 
engaged in painting at St. Stephen’s Green. The frame of the 
window had shrunk from the heat of the sun, and it was in a 
rather defective state. The coroner observed that protection 
should be afforded to men working at a height. Otherwise, 
accidents of this kind were bound to occur, The jury found 
in accordance with the medical evidence, adding that in their 
opinion the sash was defective, and that before men were 
allowed to paint or clean windows at a height there should be 
an examination of the window. - 


THE Eastbourne Technical Institute and Public Library 
was opened on Monday. The building, which was presented 
by the Duke of Devonshire, contains on the ground floor the 
public library, comprising magazine and news-rooms, lending 
library, reference library and ladies’ reading-room. On the 
same floor is also a museum-room, to which the local Caldecott 
museum is to be transferred. The second floor is fitted up 
for the boys’ secondary school and technical classes, and com- 
prises chemical and physical laboratories, lecture theatre, class- 


rooms and common hall. The painting and modelling-rooms 
of the school of art occupy. the whole of the second floor, The 
architect for the work was Mr. Philip A. Robson. The tender 
of Mr. F. G Minter was accepted. 

THE master builders of Yorkshire have recently initiated a 
movement to avoid strikes and lock-outs. They propose that 
all disputes should be submitted to a Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. Yorkshire bricklayers and masons largely favour 
the proposal, but the Yorkshire branches of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters and Joiners have expressed their disap- 
proval of the scheme by a majority of 1,595, only 312 voting in 
its favour. The decision is not regarded as final. The officiais 
of the Carpenters and Joiners’ Union, in their monthly report 
issued on Monday, say :—‘‘ We deplore this action, because we 
are convinced that the interests of members can best be pro- 
moted by cultivating a closer union between their employers 
and themselves, and we hope that if the opportunity again 
offers itself a more liberal view will prevail, and that our 
society will emerge from the isolated position it now occupies 
in respect to this question.” 

THE Master Masons’ Association of Glasgow and Suburbs 
have accepted the Lord Provost’s suggestion to submit the 
points at issue to arbitration. The following statement has been 
issued :—‘ It has been reported in the newspapers that about 
100 employers have acceded to the workmen’s demands and 
signed the agreement at the old rate. So far as is known 
there are approximately only 150 masters in and around 
Glasgow who employ masons. At our meeting last week 
there was an attendance of about 130 masters, who employ 
about 2,500 men. Every one of them are firm in their deter- 
mination to enforce the reduction of 3¢@. per hour, and ata 
meeting of the executive yesterday the finding of last week’s 
meeting was unanimously endorsed.” The same evening 
1,800 of the men resolved not to agree with the arbitration 
proposals of the Lord Provost. Their officials assert as 
regards the above notice that there are 123 non-associated 
masters in Glasgow, and out of that number 91 have signed 
the agreement. There are seven associated masters and of 
these six have signed the agreement. 

THE Epsom Town Council have formally inaugurated the 
destructor on the sewage farm, and a new depot, post-mortem 
room and weighbridge. The destructor buildings have been 
erected by Messrs. Roll & Taylor, of Epsom, from the plans 
of the Council’s surveyor (Mr. E. R. Capon), The main 
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Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 
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house is 58 feet by 36 feet wide, and at the rear is the engine- 
room annexe, committee-room and store. _ The destructor 
chimney is 60 feet high, and has an internal diameter of 3 feet 
6 inches, being lined in firebrick. The contract price for the 
chimney was 295/. and for the buildings 1,474/. The refuse 
destructor is of Meldrum’s simplex regenerative front feed 
type, comprising two two-grate destructors each provided with 
a combustion chamber and a Cornish boiler. Each destructor 
is capable of destroying 1 ton of refuse an hour, providing 
therefrom an equal weight of steam. The destructors will 
generate sufficient steam to operate the whole of the pumping 
plant in case of emergency, and no supplementary coal-fired 
boilers are needed. The amount of Messrs. Meldrum’s contract 
was 2,750/. The sewage-pumping plant was made by Messrs. 
Ashworth & Parker, of Bury. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Victoria memorial presented to the public of Cawnpore 
by Lalla Mool Chand is to take the shape of an aluminium 
statue of Her late Majesty. 


Chalmers, architect, Glasgow, and will cost about 5,o00/. It is 
seated to accommodate over 1,200. 

AN isolation hospital will shortly be commenced for Mid- 
Cheshire. The Local Government Board has sanctioned the 
raising of a loan of 13,8857. for that purpose. A tender sub- 
mitted by Messrs. Birchall, Middlewich, for the erection of the 
first block of buildings, at a cost of 6,540/,, was accepted on the 

th inst. 
: THE gas committee of Southport Corporation will shortly 
apply to the Local Government Board for a provisional order 
to amend the local Acts so as to provide a further sum of 
5,000/. for the purpose of providing gas-cooking ovens, stoves, 
&c. During the past four or five weeks the Corporation have 
issued about 1,200 stoves and cookets. 

THE Duke of Bedford intends to commemorate the resi- 
dences of eminent men and women at houses on his London 
estate. He has caused bronze tablets, suitably inscribed, to be 
fixed on 11 Bedford Square, where Henry Cavendish, the 
chemist and natural philosopher, lived; and on 65 Russell 

. Square, where Sir Thomas Lawrence, the portrait-painter, re- 
sided. 


A REPORT is published in Vienna from Belgrade. It is to 


THE Local Government Board have sanctioned the loan of | the effect that while surveying the Old Konak, in which the 


25,0007. for extending the municipal electric lighting of the 
Pembroke Township, co. Dublin. 

THE new works of restoration at Peterborough Cathedral 
have been commenced. Dangerous cracks developed at the 
east end, and extensive underpinning will be necessary. Over 
80,0co/ have already been spent in restoration. 

A COMPANY will shortly be formed in Newcastle-on-Tyne 
for the purpose of erecting a lodging-house for the accommo- 
dation of single men, after the pattern of the Rowton Houses 
in London. Accommodation will be provided for 250 men at 
a cost of 18,000/. 

THE Norwegian Government have decided to put into 
execution the project of establishing an important naval base 
on the northern coast. The site will be strongly fortified. 
Melbie has been suggested as the most suitable site for the 
new base, and fortifications will be constructed all along the 
coast line. 

THE Scoonie parish church was opened on the 6th inst. 
The church has been built on the old site. The organ-chamber 
and spire are the sole remaining parts of the old structure. It 
was erected from plans prepared by Mr. P. Macgregor 


murder took place, prior to its demolition, the official archi- 
tects came upon a secret subterranean passage, leading from 
the palace to the outskirts of the city. By means of this 
passage the murdered king and queen could have escaped the 
hands of the assassins. 

THE Board of Trade have been informed by His 
Majesty’s Consul at Amsterdam that the Provincial Council of 
North Holland will receive tenders on August 18 for the 
widening and deepening of the profile of the North Sea Canal 
at an estimated cost of 356,000 florins (about 29,6667.) The 
conditions of contract may be obtained from Van Cleef 
Brothers, The Hague. 

A SUMPTUOUs hotel, and possessing some novel features, is 
to be built at Washington. It will contain a thousand apart- 
ments, a library containing 25,000 books, a fencing-room, 
Turkish and swimming-baths, anda spacious winter garden 
and palmerium. Next to the hotel will be a small hospital for 
accidents and cases of sickness, and also a morgue with re- 
frigerating-rooms, where the bodies of people who may die in 
the hote! can be kept until they are claimed by their friends. 
The hotel will cost 2,400,go0/. to build. 


G. B. N. SNEWI 


T MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
4 « BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." 
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Publishers, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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sent on request, 


LONDON, B.C. Telephone, 274 Holborn, 


The RAPID TAP FILTER 


will be found to be of the simplest and most practical construc- 
tion, and the advantages it offers are obvious. It can be 
sterilised at will without unmounting it. It supplies a perfectly 
aired and sterilised water for a much longer duration than any 
other known filter, which is due to its cleaning itself auto- 
matically each time Tap A is opened, 
Self-Cleaning. Self-Fitting to any Pipe. 
Extract from SIDNEY HARVEY’S Analysis of 
very impure water. 
The suspended matter, consisting of decaying vegetable matter 
and containing multitudinous living organisms, has been com- 
pletely removed. The test is a most severe one, and proves that 
with ordinary impure waters such Filter does its work 


exceedingly well. 
Sept. 27, 1902. (Signed) StpNey Harvey. 
Public Analyst City and County of Canterbury. 


AUTOMATIC TAP FILTER CO., 
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TuE Liverpool health committee have passed the following addition to gas, The work was carried out by Mr. A. Cullen, 
resolution :—“ That it be recommended that there be included , architect, Hamilton. 
in the next application to Parliament provisions to enable the CoLoNEL A. G. DURNFORD, R.E., recently held an inquiry 
Corporation to prohibit the exhibition of advertisements on any | f5; the Local Government Board at the town hall, Burslem, 
site, building, hoarding or other structure, without the license regarding the application of the Corporation for sanction to 
of the Corporation for such purpose, except such advertise- | ,orrow 21,000/. for the purposes of electric lighting (including 
ments as relate to the business carried on upon such site or in | the Jaying of mains in the parish of Wolstanton) ; 11,000/. for 
such building.” the provision of a refuse destructor on land adjoining the 
AN important decision was given by the House of Lords on | mineral railway of the Chatterley-Whitfield Colliery Company, 
Friday last arising out of an action, to recover certain | near Barber Street ; and 1,250/. for the provision of a branch 
machinery, or its value, and damages for detention. Certain | free library and reading-room at Brownhills, 
machinery was let out by a firm of engineers on the hire-pur- A FORMAL inspection by the Glasgow Corporation was 
chase system, and being affixed to a factory was claimed by | made on Monday ‘of the new fish market extensions in East 
the mortgagee Mr. Justice Lawrance held the mortgagee was | Clyde Street. The new building, situated to the east of the 
entitled to claim the machinery, even though the firm had not | 914 market, cost about 7,c0c/. and covers 1,450 square yards of 
been paid. The Appeal Court affirmed this decision and it ground, With the 2,814 square yards covered by the old 
has been sustained by the House of Lords. market, there is now a total area of 4,264 yards. The inside 
THE Great Fair at Nijni-Novgorod is now in full swing. | walls are lined throughout with white enamelled brick, while 
The fair, which continues until the 15th inst, occupies a large | the roof is constructed of steel principals of 63 feet span, 
plain, on which thousands of temporary buildings are set up, | giving an immense area of glass overhead. 
besides the more permanent ones which have been from time THE Poppleton Road school, erected by the York educa- 
to time erected. The rent of these brings in to the Government | tion committee at a cost of 20,000/., was opened on the 
halfa million roubles per year. The so-called “inner” fair | sth inst. Each floor has a central hall with classrooms along 
contains some 3,000 shops or booths, the “outer” fair some | one side. The older schools in,the city had classrooms on both 
4,000. Half a million strangers have been known to visit | sides of the large hall, but it has been found desirable, in order 
Nijni-Novgorod. The total turnover is said to amount to some , to obtain more light and air, to modify the original designs. 
200 millions of roubles. The basement is to be used for a gymnasium and a dining- 
THE canal which connects Basingstoke with the river Wey | room for children who have to come some distance to school. 
and so gives access from the Hampshire town to the Thames, | The nineteen classrooms are built to accommodate sixty 
is shortly to be put up for auction. The canal is 37 miles long, scholars each. } Ne 
has twenty-nine locks, is crossed by seventy bridges and is IN view of the possible demolition of Covent Garden 
capable of bearing barges of about 65 tons. The work was Theatre, London, to allow of the extension of the market, pre- 
constructed about the year 1790, and of an area of 384 acres | liminary plans have been ordered and an estimate prepared 
more than half consists of the waterway itself. It belongs at | for the erection of a new theatre on one of the large vacant 
present to the Woking, Aldershot and Basingstoke Canal Com- plots in the Strand, at the eastern spur of the new street, and 
pany, and is to be sold by order of the Court. almost opposite St. Clement Danes Church. The new house 
Tue New Gaiety Theatre in Ayr was reopened on the would be slightly larger than the present, and although it would 
8th inst. after its partial reconstruction, due to a fire in August be built as an opera-house, it would be so constructed that it 
of last year. The interior as now remodelled consists of pit, | Could be converted into a ball-room for fancy dress balls or 
orchestra stalls, dress circle, upper circle, amphitheatre and | into a theatre or concert-room. 
gallery, with eight boxes. The entrances and exits have been THE iron railings and pillars which separated the Green 
improved so that there are now two for each section of the | Park from Buckingham Palace will be greatly altered in . 
house, the auditorium has been rendered as nearly fireproof as | connection with the Queen Victoria Memorial. The screen 
possible, and the electric light has jalso been introduced in ! will be set further back and the shape made straight instead of 
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the series of short curves as now, thus enlarging the forecourt 
of the palace. The foundations for the new wall are being dug, 
and the huge castings forming the ornamental lamp standards 
capping the stone pillars will be removed. The principal 
gateways will be reduced in number to two, and in order to 
secure uniformity a replica is being made of the handsome 
massive gates which formerly spanned what was known as 
“The Secretary’s Gateway.” 

At the instance of the Roads Improvement Association, 
the Hon. Arthur Stanley, M.P., has placed the following notice 
of motion upon the agenda paper of the House of Commons :— 
“That in view of the very large expenditure on street improve- 
ments by local authorities in setting back the frontages of 
existing buildings for the purpose of street widenings, it 1s 
desirable to place some limit on that expenditure by widening 
trunk roads, and particularly those passing through the 
suburban areas of large towns before building operations com- 
mence, and that, in the opinion of this House, legislation 
should be introduced by the Government to provide that no 
new building shall be erected within 50 feet of the centre of a 
trunk road, the local authority paying suitable compensation 
for unoccupied land within the existing fences.” 


THE Arbroath Chamber will propose the following resolu- 
tion at the meeting of Associated Chambers of Commerce in 
Manchester :—“ That this Association views with much concern 
the tendency to multiply Government regulations, which, while 
aiming at the comfort of operatives, are not capable of being 
applied with equally good results in different places owing to 
the widely different position and structure of the buildings 
used in the production of the same article in various parts of 
the kingdom. Such regulations in many ‘instances would 
entail, if insisted upon, so great expense as to heavily handicap 
those firms working under them, and would even lead to some 
branches of trade being entirely abandoned and the operatives 
dismissed. ‘This would cause, among other results, much 
privation and distress among the very class for whose benefit 
the regulations lately proposed have been framed.” 


THE Surrey County Council have consented to the construc- 
tion of tramways over Kew Bridge by the London United 
Tramways, Ltd., on the following conditions :—(a) The com- 
pany to pay to the County Councils of Middlesex and Surrey an 
annual rental of 2,090/., viz 1,000/, to each Council ; (4) the same 
system, subject to the approval of the Councils, to be adopted 
for the section of the tramway upon the bridge and approaches 


as might be adopted for the section between Kew Bridge and 
Richmond ; (¢c) the company to maintain and repair at their 
own expense, and to the satisfaction of the surveyors of the 
Councils, the whole of the carriage-way over the bridges and 
approaches ; (@) the lines to be laid in the centre of the bridge, 
and other conditions necessary in the interest of the two . 
Councils. The total cost to the two Councils of the bridge and 
approaches was approximately, Middlesex 116,353/. 13s. 4d, 
Surrey 117,2272. 145. 8d. Total, 223,581/. 8s. Under the Kew 
Bridge Acts the Councils had power to borrow 100,000/. each, 
and as regarded any excess of that amount the consent of the 
Local Government Board was necessary. 


TRADE NOTES. 
THE Grove Hospital, Leighton Buzzard, is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
stoves, with descending smoke flues and patent exhaust roof 
ventilators. 

WE have much pleasure in announcing that the judges at 
the Sanitary Congress Exhibition, Glasgow, have awarded a 
silver medal (the highest award offered) to the Limmer Asphaite 
Paving Company, Ltd, of 2 Moorgate Street, London, E C, for 
their exhibit of mineral rock, mastic asphalte and lithofalt. 

THE entire concrete floor and roof construction of the new 
offices to be occupied by the Amalgamated Shipping Companies, 
viz. the White Star Line, American Line, &c, in Cockspur 
Street, has been let tc the Columbian Fireproofing Co., Ltd., 
37 King William Street, E.C, This building will occupy the 
site of the building which was formerly Messrs. Hampton’s 
offices, and owing to the prominence of the site will be a very 
handsome structure. The architect is Mr. Henry Tanner, jun, 
and the builders Messrs. Waring-White Building Co, Ltd. 
Also the contract for the entire concrete floors and roof of the 
new great Ritz Hotel, Piccadilly, to be constructed after the 
‘Columbian system” of double construction, has been let to 
the Columbian Fireproofing Co., Ltd., 37 King William Street, 
London, E.C. This: hotel is being erected on the site of the 
old Walsingham Hotel, and will, when finished, be the largest 
and finest hotel in Europe. The architects are Messrs. Merves 
& Davis, 5 Dean Street, Soho, and the builders Messrs. 
Waring-White Building Co, Ltd., and under the able direction 
of Mr. R. A. Denell of that company a record job may be 
expected, Mr. Charles Merves was the architect of the Ritz 
Hotel, Paris, and many other buildings in France. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, LIVERPOOL, 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._CHESTER: NORTH-EAST VIEW—NORTH 
TRANSEPT, WITH TOMB OF BISHOP PEARSON, 


WORBURY HALL.—ENTRANCE TO HALL, LOOKING TO STAIRS. 
STRATHBRAAM, SHILLINGFORD.—THE STUDIO. 


DE3IGN FOR A NEW CHURCH AT YS8TRAD-MEURIG, 
CARDIGANSHAIRE. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


ROM the British Uralite Company, Ltd., we have a small 
but interesting collection of plates showing their new patterns 
for decorated ceilings. Flames inevitably ascend, and ceilings 
should therefore be protected. This can be readily and 
effectually done by means of uralite which can be screwed 
to the joists. But it is not agreeable to have safety emphasised, 
and the plates show how another character can be imparted to 
ceilings by means of uralite strips or hardwood mouldings ; 
safety and beauty are in that way combined. The patterns are 
skilfully devised. They are all geometrical and rectilinear, 
although the lines are necessarily disposed by right angles, 
Any one of them would be suitable in a room, and while 
pleasing would not be too obtrusive, which is a common defect 
with ornamented ceilings. It is satisfactory to find so much 
reserve in dealing with a material that has attained such un- 
exampled success. 


THE catalogue of the automatic ventilators of Messrs. C. 
Kite & Co. is also an explanation of the principles which 
have inspired the design of those appliances. Messrs. Kite 
have introduced some noteworthy buildings which are venti- 
lated on their system. Among those represented are the town 
hall, Hammersmith; St. Michael’s Church, Bournemouth ; 
the Wesleyan Centenary chapel, City Road ; the Mount 
Pleasant school, Southampton; the Grove Park workhouse, 
Greenwich ; the City Hall, Westminster ; and the Admiralty, 
Whitehall. There are testimonials from architects for which 
Messrs. Kite & Co. have reason to be proud. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE terms on which the concession for the introduction of 
electric lighting and traction in Lucknow was offered by the 
Municipal Board have been substantially accepted by Messrs. 
Kincaid & Co. 

Mr. R. BELL, M.P., has again officially approached the 
Board of Trade with a view to compelling the railway com- 
panies to adopt some protection for the newly electrified 
railways in Lancashire and elsewhere. So far Mr. Bell’s 
efforts have not been successful, although the inspectors of the 
Board of Trade have instructions to take note of any danger. 

THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the introduction of electric 
traction into Germany by Messrs. Siemens & Halske will shortly 
be celebrated in Berlin. Statistics published in connection 
with the Jubilee show that on October 1, 1903, there were 
5,500 kilometres of rails used for electric traffic and 8,702 elec- 
tric motor cars, with 6,190 ordinary cars attached to them in 
use in Germany. 

THE Government are about to establish a wireless telegraph 
station on the north coast at Marsden, 3 miles from South 
Shields. The site for the signal station is on the edge of the 
cliffs. The work will be commenced immediately, and the 
new station is primarily to be used for communication with 
passing warships. The Marconi system will be probably 
employed, and the station will be placed in communication 
with the forts at Frenchman’s Bay. 

OVERHEAD electric trams on the Madeleine-Colombe: line 
have been responsible for an extraordinary accident. Thecon- 
ductor at the end of his journey was about to turn the arm 
from front to rear when, in the act of swinging it by the cord, 
something caused the springs to act as a powerful catapult, 
lifting the man 18 feet in the air and hurling him a consider- 
able distance on the roadway. When picked up he was found 
to have sustained fracture of the shoulder and both wrists. 

AT a half-yearly meeting on the 5th inst. of the Metro- 
politan District Railway Company the Chairman stated that 
280 out of their 420 cars were being built on the Continent, 
the reason being that the tenders of the English builders were 
at least 32 to 40 per cent. above the prices quoted by conti- 
nental firms on exactly the same specification and for identically 
the same article. After the order for the forty trains had been 
placed abroad the English car builders reduced theirs to the 
same price. The remaining twenty trains, or 140 cars, are 
eee 2 | Peingibuilt int built in this country. 
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THE Shoreditch Borough Council propose to hold an_ bridge. The Local Government inspector himself advised that 
electrical exhibition from October 10 to October 22. The the Council should consider this alternative proposal. This 
chief feature will be machinery used in the following trades, has been done, with the result that the Council applied on the 
which are the staple industries of the district :—Furniture and 4th inst. for sanction to a reduced loan of 4,000/, for distribu- 
cabinet making, box making, printing, sewing machines, boot tion and cognate purposes only. 


making, laundry work, eotad making and wire mone ape THE Dumfries Town Council have sent to the Indiarubber, 
pumping, cranes, lifts, &c. Special attention will be Sle Gutta-percha and Telegraph Works Company, Ltd, Silver. 
the most up-to-date forms of electric motors, lamps, cee | town, a draft of the proposed agreement, transferring to them 
ventilating fans, heating and cooking Fae ee nine undertaking authorised by the provisional order. Among 
business premises, shops, factories, hotels, &c. the conditions are that the company shall pay to the Council 

THE Swedish Government are contemplating the use of’ the sum of 620/, or thereabouts for expenses incurred ; 80/. as. 
electric traction on the State railroads, the current to be ob- fees for engineer’s expenses and an annual sum of 30/. for an 
tained from the numerous waterfalls which are found in that annual inspection by the Council’s engineer ; the Council to 
country. Parliament has been asked to vote a large grant for | purchase ground for the installation and the company to pay 
the transformation of the system. Preliminary trials will be yoo/, per annum rent ; the Council to be entitled to purchase 
carried out on a section of the Varta railroad, also on a the undertaking at any time after the expiration of 74 years, 
portion of the line running from Stockholm to Jarfra. Four the price to be equal to the amount of capital expended by. 
large electrical firms have already submitted plans for the trial the company with an addition of 25 per cent.; and the 
of their systems, the Siemens-Schuckert, Allgemeine, Orelikon, | maximum prices to be charged by the company for energy 


and the English Westinghouse companies. | supplied to private consumers to be 7d per unit for lighting 
A SEMICIRCULAR steel flume 45 feet in diameter forms and 3d. per unit for motive power and heating. 
part of the hydraulic power development of the river Ishite, | A COMMITTEE of the House of Commons appointed to. 


Japan, for the supply of electricity to the city of lyo. The | consider unopposed bills ordered. to be reported for third 
works, which drive a 260-kilowatt generator from a 380 horse- | reading two important undertakings affecting Belfast and the 
power Voith spiral-casing Francis turbine, divert the water by | North-east of Ireland. The first Bill was promoted by the 
means of a stone weir 132 feet long, which dams up the water | Belfast Corporation for powers to acquire from the Belfast 
to a height of 4 feet above the canal bottom. For part of the Tramways Co., Ltd, the existing horse tramways, and to. 
distance between the point of diversion and the forebay the equip and work the same by electrical energy, and to make 
water is carried by the semicircular flume, which is supported | extensions into outlying districts. The other Bill was the 
on the cliff side by means of wooden sleepers. The water | Belfast and North-east Ireland Electricity and Power-Gas. 
drops about Ioo feet to the wheel through a 3-feet steel pipe | The powers contained in the Bill will enable the company to 
230 feet long. supply electricity to authorised distributors. and to persons 

A LOCAL GOVERNMENT BoaRD inquiry was held in April | requiring a supply for power and power-gas for power and 
last into an application by the Stourbridge Urban District | heating, but not for illumination, over an area comprising 
Council for a loan of 16,000/. for the erection of a generating | portions of the counties of Londonderry, Antrim, Down and 
station and other purposes necessary for the supply of elec- Armagh, and covering about 1,640 square miles. Power- 
tricity to the town. In opposition it was urged that the | stations are intended to be erected at Belfast, Larne, Ballymena, 
Council, instead of providing works of their own, should pur- | Coleraine, Portadown and Newry. The capital of the company 
chase electricity in bulk from the Midland Electric Corpora- | will be 1,500,000/., with powers to borrow an additional 
tion, whose mains run up to the northern boundary of Stour- | 500,000/, 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT. 
TuE following observations on “building” in connection with 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act are found in the report of 
the departmental committee appointed to inquire into the law 
relating to compensation for injuries to workmen :— 

The provisions with regard to employment in building 
have given rise to a large amount of most unsatisfactory litiga- 
tion. The provisions inserted in committee of the House of 
Commons were in part taken from the Notice of Accidents 
Act, 1894. It was desired to include the more dangerous 
operations of building processes, and not to extend the 
liabilities imposed by the Act to the small builder, who it was 
thought might not be able to bear the burden. 

The principal difficulties have arisen from the conditions 
that some part of the building must exceed 30 feet in height; 
that the process of construction or repair must be “by means 
of a scaffolding,” the meaning and extent of the word “ repair,” 
and the extent of the operation of the last words of the sub- 
section, which apply the Act to employment on any building in 
which machinery driven by power is being used for construction, 
repair or demolition. 

We think it would not be worth while to detail the 
anomalies which have been brought to our notice as resulting 
from the operation of the restriction to buildings some part 
of which exceeds 30 feet in height. This qualification first 
appeared in the Notice of Accidents Act, 1894, and was 
imported from that Act into the Factory Act of 1895, and 
thence into the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897. This 
is an instance of the worst type of what is in substance, though 
not in form, legislation by reference. A qualification which 
might serve well enough as a necessary condition of the 
obligation to give notice of an accident, or even of the right to 
enforce the provisions of the Factory Act, becomes wholly 
inapplicable when applied as a criterion of a right to secure 
compensation for injury by accident, A definition intended 
for one purpose is used fora wholly different purpose. The 
greatest confusion has been the result, and a discreditable 
amount of litigation. 

_ With regard to scaffolding, it is hardly necessary to multiply 
instances of the extraordinary distinctions which the Courts 
have been obliged to recognise between constructions which do 
and those which do not constitute a “scaffolding.” It has been 


found impossible to lay down anything approaching to a satis- 
factory principle. We think it is absolutely necessary that these 
distinctions should be removed. 

At one time considerable difficulty was felt, and several 
cases are reported as to the meaning of the words “being con- 
structed or repaired.” It was held that painting or decorating 
did not constitute repair. The House of Lords, however, in 
the case of Hoddinott v. Newton, Chambers & Co., have taken 
a very wide view of the meaning of these words. In Lord 
Macnaghten’s words “construction, repair, demolition—these 
three operations cover, I think, every varying phase in the life 
of a building from its beginning to its end.” It appears there- 
fore that these words are at present sufficiently comprehensive, 
but in the event of legislation on this subject it will be a 
question for consideration, in the light of any decisions which 
may take place in the meantime, whether any other or 
additional words are required. Probably it will be found 
desirable to specifically include decoration. 

The remaining anomaly with regard to employment in 
building is that if there be any machinery on the premises used 
for the purposes of the work the employment on the building 
becomes employment in a factory, irrespective of any question 
of height or of the presence of scaffolding. Thus a mortar mill, 
worked by steam on a building estate, makes the employ- 
ment upon the adjacent building a factory employment, and 
gives the right of compensation for accident. But employment 
upon the same building estate, a short distance away, ceases 
to be employment in a factory and there is no right of com- 
pensation. Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than such 
distinctions. 

We see no effective remedy for these anomalies unless 
employment in building operations is brought altogether within 
the Act, and the distinctions depending upon height of 
building, use of scaffolding, employment of machinery and 
character of work are entirely done away with. Some objec- 
tions on the part of the employers have been raised to this 
proposal and they are not without force. They apprehend 
great increase of claims for small accidents which ought not 
to come within the Act. 

We think, also, there is force in the objection that in some 
cases the Act may fail of its operation, through small builders 
neglecting to insure and being unable to satisfy the claim for 
compensation. This, as has been pointed out in paragraph 99, 
is a danger inherent in the scheme of the existing law, and 
must be balanced against the advantages on the other side. 
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There is little doubt that the more the operation of the law is 
understood, the stronger the tendency will be to resort to the 
protection afforded by insurance. This in turn involves its 
own dangers, to which we call attention. On the whole, we 
think the arguments for extending the Act so as to cover all 
building operations must prevail, and we make this recom- 
mendation accordingly. Building operations should include 
work upon all erections upon the surface, including the work 
of preparing for and carrying out the foundations for the 
erection, and be irrespective of the material used in con- 


struction, 


BUILDING IN GENOA. 


IT is reported by the Consul-General that building continues 
at a great pace in Genoa, especially on the outskirts of the 
town, where houses (principally flats) are springing up in all 
directions. The new large railway station at Brignole is 
nearly completed, and the enlargement and improvements at 
Principe are progressing rapidly as is also the marshalling 
station at Campasso, The question of connecting by a tunnel 
the eastern portion of the port with the new station at 
Brignole is still under consideration ; though the difficulties of 
construction are great, it is believed they will be overcome. 
It is also believed that the proposed new tunnel through the 
Apennines will be anecessity when the new harbour works are 
undertaken, as the two existing tunnels through the Giovi are 
considered inadequate for the anticipated increase of traffic. 
The tunnels reached from Sampierdarena by opposite 
sides of the Polcevera valley join the main line again at Ronco, 
but, notwithstanding recent improved ventilation, the smoke 
that collects limits the number of trains that can be run 
through them, and unless electric traction be adopted from 
Sampierdarena to Ronco, or further improvement in ventila- 
tion is found possible, it is probable that the new tunnel 
will be made. The new harbour works were to be begun in 
June or July 1904. The estimated cost of these works is 
about 2,400,000/, and is to be raised by a loan. The 
works will include new docks and a general extension of the 
harbour works and quays in the direction of Sampierdarena. 
In connection with these new harbour works there is a 
matter of no small interest toa large number of British subjects. 
The old British cemetery on the heights of San Benigno, given 
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to the British nation in 1819 by the King of Sardinia, which. © 


has been closed for the last twenty years, has for some time | 


past been threatened with expropriation on account of the 
stone in the quarry beneath the cemetery being required for 
the new works, This expropriation was opposed, unless an. 
equivalent area of ground was given in exchange and another 
piece attached was allowed to be purchased, so that the 
British community might again have their own burial-ground, 
These requirements were taken into consideration and granted 
as a mark of the cordial feelings existing between the two 
nations and to commemorate the exchange of royal visits. The 
work of transfer is now in progress, The new ground adjoins. 
the Italian cemetery at Staglieno. 


TIMBER TRADE OF GOTHENBURG, 


DURING the autumn of 1922, and early in 1903, there were 
heavy sales of wood goods, and the general expectation was. 
that the market would retain its advantageous position during 
the entire coming season, an expectation, however, that has not 
been altogether fulfilled. The early sales realised 7/7, 10s. f.0.b, 
for 7-inch battens, and other dimensions in proportion, but in 
consequence of eager demand quotations were gradually raised 
as the season advanced, and in some instances up to 75. more 
was paid. In this manner the stock of battens and boards 
were disposed of for f.o.w., and a portion was further placed 
for later delivery. Pine deals were, on the other hand, now, 
as well as later, in a great measure, neglected. The fact is. 
that the South European pine, even if in quality and descrip- 
tion inferior to the northern species, still possesses such 
advantages of length and price that it has already to a great 
extent taken the place of the Scandinavian pine, and appears 
year by year to gain ground in the market. As regards red 
wood, there were considerable quantities—deals, battens 
and planed boards —sold at an early date, and at 
very remunerative prices, to South Africa, but de- 
mand did not come up to the expectations that were 
entertained. By degrees, as goods from the White Sea and 
Canada were offered at lower figures, the inquiries for 
Swedish productions declined, in spite of a reduction of from 
15s. to 12, per standard, and sales could no longer be effected 
for the considerable quantities that had been accumulated 
during the season. The floorings market has of late years 
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operated under very adverse circumstances. Keen competi- 
tion and total absence of unity among exporters threatens to 
annihilate this once flourishing trade, remuneration for planing 
expenses being now scarcely obtained. The market has, 
during the whole year, been exceptionally weak, with almost 
entire stagnation during the summer and without desire for 
speculation. The floating season was very favourable, and 
brought the timber more quickly than customary to the saw 
mills, which in a great measure facilitated production. 
Stocks in the deal yards increased, and buyers were surprised 
at finding such considerable quantities unsold towards the 
earlier autumn, This discovery naturally called for increased 
caution on the buyers’ side. For want of inquiries exporters 
endeavoured to push sales and succeeded—although with a 
sacrifice of 15s. to 17, combined with cheap freight—to dispose 
of very fair quantities during the latter part of the year. 


CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE report of Mr. D. J. Ross, the engineer of the Public 
Health Department of the Corporation of London, furnishes 
the following particulars of improvements during the past 
year :— 

The frontages of the following premises were set back 
for widening the several streets, viz. :—Allhallows Churchyard, 
London Wall (part of); Nos: 35 to 37 Bartholomew Close ; 
No 51 Bishopsgate Street Within ; Nos. 31 and 32 Crutched 
Friars ; Nos. 23 to 27 Cursitor Street; Nos. 129 to 132 Fen- 
church Street; No. 144 Houndsditch; Nos. 1 to 7 and 
27 Middlesex Street; No. 82 Old Broad Street; No. 11 
Pudding Lane; Nos. 22 and 30 St. Mary Axe. The widening 
of London Wall and Tower Chambers to Blomfield Street, 
and Blomfield Street from London Wall to East Street, 
has now been completed, and the area agreed to be pur- 
chased has been temporarily paved with York stone. In 
connection with the widening of Lower Thames Street between 
Fish Street Hill and Botolph Lane, the formation of the new 
roadway with the subway for pipes and the sewer beneath the 
same has been proceeded with, and the work will shortly be 
completed. 

Arrangements were made for setting-back the frontages of 
the following properties, viz.:—No, 33 Old Jewry, and of the 
Three Crowns public-house, Old Jewry ; Royal Mint Street, on 
the north side by Sparrow Corner; St. George’s Church, 


| towards the cost. 


Botolph Lane, and No. 23 St. Mary Axe (open areas in front 
of). Give-and-take lines of frontage were arranged in respect 
of :—Premises at the corner of Eldon Street and Blomfield 
Street ; Nos. 2, 3 and 4 Carey Lane ; premises in Half-Moon 
Passage, Aldersgate Street; Nos. 120 to 122 Wood Street, 
and Nos. 5 and 7 St. Mary Axe. Negotiations have been 
continued for the acquisition of the frontages of:—No. 43 
Aldgate High Street and Nos. 2, 4 and 6 Mansell Street ; Nos. 
19 and 20 Bridgewater Square ; Nos. 36 to 40 Fann Street ; 
Nos. 59 and 60 Gracechurch Street ; Nos. 12 and 13 Gough 
Square ; premises on the south side of High Timber Street ; 
King William Street (between Mansion House Place and St. 
Swithin’s Lane); St. Bartholomew's Hospital, in Little 
Britain ; No. 32 St. Mary Axe (open area and step), and Win-- 
chester House, at the corner of London Wall and Old Broad 
Street. For widening the public way notices were served to 
take portions of No. 18 Ludgate Hill and Nos. 2 and 3 Warwick 
Lane. These were required to complete the widening of Ave 
Maria Lane and Warwick Lane, commenced in 1874. 
Negotiations were entered into for setting back the frontages 
of No 38 Bartholomew Close ; Borer’s Passage, Houndsditch, 
in front of the Exhibition Exchange ; Coleman Street on the 
east side, at the junction with Lothbury ; No. 118 Fenchurch 
Street, return front to Fishmongers’ Alley; Nos. 24 to 28 
Knightrider Street ; Nos. 27 and 56 Leadenhall Street ; Lower 
Thames Street (the Steam Packet public-house) ; No. 12 Man- 
sell Street; Middlesex Street and Aldgate High Street (the 
Essex public-house); Seething Lane, land on the east side, 
near Crutched Friars ; Nos. 69 and 70 Skinner Street, Bishops- 
gate, and No. 1 Telegraph Street. Negotiations were entered 
into for canting the corners of No. 20 Newgate Street ; No. 8 
Little New Street and No. 2 New Street Square, and Nos. 
152-3 Upper Thames Street. 

The negotiations entered into in 1902 with the authorities 
of Christ’s Hospital for the formation of a new street across 
the vacant site between Giltspur Street and King Edward 
Street were continued, and after much correspondence it was 
agreed to form the new street 50 feet in width and to widen 
King Edward Street. The Corporation were to contribute 
25,0c0/ and to form the new street, with the subway and sewer 
beneath same, at an estimated cost of 20,c00/. in addition. . 
The London County Council were approached with regard to 
the matter and asked to assist the Corporation by contributing 
After many months’ delay the Council de- 
clined to contribute. The site has since been disposed of to the 
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Post Office authorities, and all chance of the formation of the 
new thoroughfare, which would have considerably relieved the 
trafic of Newgate Street has, for the present, had to be 
abandoned. Negotiations are, however, being continued with 
the Hospital authorities for acquiring the land needed for 
widening King Edward Street, this portion of the site having 
been excluded from the land sold to the Post Office authorities. 
In connection with the setting back of Nos. 7 to Io Fleet 
Street negotiations have been entered into for the acquisition 
of a small portion of an entrance or passageway adjoining 
No. 7. Arrangements have been made with the London 
County Council, who have purchased the premises, No. 17 
Fleet Street, to set back the frontage at the ground-floor level 
to the new line, and this will be done so soon as arrangements 
have been made for the preservation and restoration of the old 
front above, which is of historical interest. Negotiations have 
taken place with the owners of Nos. 21 and 22 Fleet Street, 
with the view of setting back the frontages to the line agreed 
to with the London County Council. These premises are 
situate on the south side of Fleet Street, between the end of 
Fetter Lane and the City boundary ; the Council have already 
agreed to contribute towards the cost as favourable oppor- 
tunities arise. The premises on either side of Nos. 21 and 22 
have been set back as the leases expired, and the Corporation 
thought it desirable to complete the improvement at this spot. 
The London County Council, however, declined to contribute 
farther on the ground that the leases of Nos. 21 and 22 had 
not expired, and the Corporation therefore were forced to delay 
proceeding until the years 1918 and 1954, when the present 
tenancies fall in. 

The attention of the improvements and finance committee 
was called to the fact that the premises No. 71 Fleet Street 
were about to be let on building lease. These premises being 
on the sonth side of Fleet Street, about midway between 
Salisbury Court and Whitefriars Street, and in a portion of the 
street where the width was less than 62 feet, the London 
County Council were communicated with as to their con- 
tributing towards the cost of widening the street at this spot, 
they having already agreed to contribute towards the cost of 
the widenings at the east and west ends of Fleet Street. The 
reply of the, Council was favourable, and the portion of No. A 
required to make the street 60 feet wide has been purchased, 
and the front will shortly be set back. Negotiations have 
since taken place with regard to other premises on this section 
of the street, and the Court of Common Council has agreed to 


serve notices to acquire a portion of No, 69 for the extended 
widening. 

A petition having been presented to the Court of Common 
Council from the ratepayers and inhabitants of the Ward of 
Bishopsgate, asking the Corporation to widen the northern end 
of Bishopsgate Street Without, the matter was referred to the 
improvements and finance committee for consideration and 
report. This petition was supported by resolutions passed at 
the precinct meetings of St. Botolph Without, St. Helen and 
St. Martins Outwich, in the Ward of Bishopsgate Without, 
The improvements and finance committee, having heard the 
petitioners, referred the matter to your engineer to prepare 
estimates of the probable cost. The estimates were prepared 
by your engineer and submitted by the improvements and 
finance committee to the Court of Common Council in 
February 1903, with a recommendation that the improvement 
was a desirable one, and advising that the London County 
Council be asked to co-operate with the Corporation in carry- 
ing the same into effect, any further proceeding in the matter 
by the Corporation being delayed until the reply from the 
London County Council was received. The Council were 
accordingly communicated with, and a conference took place 
between the improvements committees of both bodies on 
June 24 last. On October 31 last a letter was received from 
the London County Council asking if any part of the suggested 
improvement was regarded by the Corporation as urgent, 
and if so, the estimated cost of the section proposed to 
be dealt with at once. Fresh estimates were accordingly 
prepared, and the information asked for sent to the London 
County Council, and it was not until February 5 of 
the present year that a reply was received from the improve- 
ments committee of that body, regretting that in view of the 
present heavy financial commitment of the Council, they do 
not feel justified in recommending the Council at the present 
time to consider any part of the cost of the proposed improve- 
ment. The long-continued negotiations with the various 
owners of the surrounding properties for the formation of a 
new street leading from Bridgewater Square to Fann Street 
failed, owing to the Corporation being unable to arrange satis- 
factory terms. The surplus land at the western end of Cheap- 
side was let on building lease in two plots, and the buildings 
are now in course of erection. The building erected on the 
leasehold portion of the surplus land forming part of the site of 
No. 9 Newgate Street and No. 1 Warwick Lane was com- 
pleted, and the widening in the latter thoroughfare carried out. 
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The Corporation are now endeavouring to sell or other- 
wise dispose of the premises. The frontages of the pre- 
mises No. 1 to 6 Fore Street (formerly known as “ the 
Four Shoppes”) were set back to the new line, In connec- 
tion with this improvement, and with the view of opening 
up the north side of the church of St. Giles Cripple- 
gate, a further portion of the surplus land acquired was agreed 
to be sold to the vestry authorities, the present covered 
entrance to the churchyard from Fore Street being surrendered 
to the Corporation for building purposes, and a new pathway, 
ro feet wide and open to the sky, being formed in lieu thereof 
nearer the church; the ancient gateway to be preserved and 
re-erected by the vestry. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the improvements business 
carried out by the improvements and finance committee may 
be gathered from the fact that claims amounting in the 
aggregate to about 146,200/, have been negotiated during the 
past year. The sum these claims were settled for was about 
94,7207 Freehold land to the value of 2,900/. was disposed of, 
and building land of the annual value of 2,050/. let on lease. 
At the end of the year claims to the extent of 39,620/. were 
under negotiation. 


GOSPORT DRAINAGE. 


THE opening ceremony of the air-compressing station, 
Westfield Road, Portsmouth, in connection with the Gosport 
main drainage scheme, was performed on Saturday. 

The whole of the works have been carried out under the 
supervision of Mr R. St. George Moore, M.Inst.C.E., assisted 
by Mr. Herbert Frost, MI.M. and C.E., the contractors for 
the general works being Messrs. B. Cooke & Co., and for the 
machinery Messrs. Hughes & Lancaster. The whole district 
comprised in the area to be drained is very flat, the greatest 
difference of level being 22 feet. The difficulty of draining the 
district is increased by its peculiar conformation, there being 
no less than four creeks which penetrate the district ; therefore, 
_ before considering the general details of the scheme to be 
adopted, it was first necessary to consider how and where the 
sewage should be dealt with, viz. whether the creeks should be 
used as outfalls, or whether there should be one main outfall 
into the sea. 

The creeks are left dry at low water, exposing a large sur- 
face of mud, which, owing to the sewage at the present time 
being discharged into the creeks, is in a very offensive state. 


The lowest portions of the district are on the borders of these- 
creeks, and are separated from each other by intervening 
ground at a higher level. 

A sea outfall was selected for the following reasons :—A. 
higher state of purity in the effluent would be required if dis- 
charged into the harbour than would be necessary if disckarged 
into the open sea. Furthermore, the creeks being left dry at 
low water the outfall sewers would have to be taken to the 
mouths of the creeks. The iron sewers required to carry the 
effluents to low water would cost a very large sum. A septic 
tank would be required for each of the four outfalls, also the- 
land required for each of the four tanks would be very difficult 
and costly to obtain. 

After carefully examining the shore, the deep-water 
channels and set of the tides, the point selected for the outfall 
‘s near the western boundary of the district. The flatness and: 
low-lying nature of the district to be drained rendered a 
pumping scheme necessary, but the water-logged nature of the 
ground rendered the deep sewers necessary for a central 
pumping station impossible. 

The volume to be dealt with is as follows :—From rainfall 
630 cubic feet per minute. From sewage (twice the average 
flow) 267 cubic feet per minute. Total to be dealt with in 
tanks, 897 cubic feet per minute, say, 900 c.f.m., ‘0225 c.f.m. per 
person, 202} gallons per day per person, The pumps for 
lifting the sewage at the eighteen different points are Shone’s 
ejectors, in duplicate, at each station, supplied with air from 
air-compressors in duplicate, at a central station in Westfield 
Road. The sewage is treated in septic tanks before being. 
discharged into the sea, but there are no contact beds, as the 
effluent is discharged into the sea. Briefly the works consist 
of, for the district, 26 miles of sewers varying in size from 
6 inches diameter to 3 feet diameter ; thirteen ejector stations 
varying in size from 50 gallons to 800 gallons; 33 miles ofi 
rising mains; 7} miles of air mains; a tank 300 feet by 
75 feet; two 180 horse-power air-compressors, On Govern-- 
ment property there are five ejector stations. The total cost 
has been 111,c00/, 


JAPANESE METALWORK, 
A REPORT on the trade and commerce of the Consular district 
of Yokohama, by the Acting British Consul-General, says :— 
Both in imports (11,318,894/.) ana in exports (14,963,420/ ) the 
year 1903 made a record for Yokohama, The total trade 
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amounted to 26,282,314, showing an advance on the figures of 
1902 of 2,203,618/, for imports and 710,905/. for exports. It 
was after the close of the China-Japan war that the import of 
metals and metal manufactures first began to assume large 
proportions. Since then the annual import has hovered in the 
neighbourhood of 1,000,000/., that for 1903, on the eve of 
‘another war, being 1,331,324/—figures only surpassed in 1909, 
Every month as the year advanced showed a solid increase on 
the preceding year. The increase in iron products has been 
general, the only falling-off being in small rod and tele- 


graph wire—the latter to Germany’s loss—the United 
‘Kingdom hardly participating in this article. Galvanised 
sheeting continues to grow in popularity, and the in- 


crease of 45,243/. in this import is chiefly—that of 17,3050. 
in plate and sheet wholly—to be credited to the United King- 
dom. From the nature of the case Japan’s demand for rails 
‘fluctuates largely, and the changes of relative position among 
the supplying countries have been remarkable. The United 
States, easily first up to 1901 with three-quarters of the trade 
in 1900, have now vanished from the field. The United King- 
dom supplied four-fifths of the import in 1922, but in 1903 less 
than half, while the bulk came from Germany.’ Bar and rod 
have always constituted the largest single import under the 
heading of iron. Belgium has since 1899 held the first place, 
and shows signs of yet further strengthening her hold on the 
market. Her rival is Germany, who advanced at a bound to 
second place in 1899, eclipsing the United Kingdom, whose 
import shrinks yearly. Steel and lead also showed substantial 
increases of 21,622/. and 8,833/. respectively, while tin advanced 
5,5852. to 27,5507. The latter comes practically entirely from 
the Straits Settlements, representing the principal export of 
that colony to Japan. 

For his metalware the Japanese has always been remark- 
able and remarked. His silverware turned out for the foreign 
market shows more imagination than the Chinese, but he also 
falls into grooves. An idea is worked for all, sometimes more 
than, it is worth, and the work is wanting in solidity. Of late 
‘years the Japanese has turned his attention to iron, producing 
small pieces of repoussé work with a dull surface which might 
be described as slightly frosted were it not that the blacker the 
‘metal is the better. The latest craze among the foreign com- 
‘munity—it has not touched the Japanese fancy—is for brass- 
‘ware, and it is curious considering its quality of massiveness 
rather than daintiness, that it appeals peculiarly to the feminine 
taste. This ware, of which the best quality is produced at 
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Tokio and Ise, the cheaper varieties coming from Sendai and 
Kaga, is turned out in quantities. There are half a dozen 
shops in Yokohama which deal in nothing else. Old braziers 
are deservedly sought after ; they are used as coal scuttles and 
4/. will be paid for a good specimen. Old temple ornaments, 
brand new flower vases, candlesticks and bowls are obtainable 
In a great variety of forms. The sparsely ornamented expanse 
of smooth surface takes a high polish, but as a decoration for 
the dinner table brassware has the defect of not according well 
with the table silver, and, like cloisonné, it is too “ brassy” for 
any use involving much handling, 
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IMPROVEMENTS AT BALL’S BRIDGE. 


ALMOST every year witnesses some improvement or addition 
to the permanent buildings in the grounds of the Royal Dublin 
Society at Ball’s Bridge. Visitors to the Horse Show, which 
opens on the 23rd inst., says the /7zsh Times, will find that the 
Society is sparing no effort to thoroughly deserve the extensive 
patronage which its annual displays invariably receive, and that 
a large additional covered area has been ‘set apart for the 
accommodation of exhibitors. The extensive improvements at 
present in progress have been almost completed, and by the 
date fixed for the opening of the August carnival the finishing 
touches will, it is expected, have been added. The new build- 
ings consist of a large and beautifully designed Arts and 
Industries Exhibition Hall, erected at a cost of about 5,000/, ; 
new telegraph offices and cloak-rooms, and third-class dining 
and refreshment-rooms, all of which have been designed and 
carried out in a style best calculated to serve the interests of the 
public. But before referring in detail to these additional 
improvements a number of other improvements in the neigh- 
bourhood of Ball’s Bridge, for which the Society is not directly 
responsible, may be pointed out. 

The widening and improvement of the bridge across the 
river Dodder was for years a matter which engaged the anxious - 
consideration of the Pembroke Urban Council. Visitors to 
the Horse Show very frequently experienced no small incon. 
venience in crossing this narrow structure, which, opening out 
at either end on two broad thoroughfares, was almost con- 
stantly in a state of congestion owing to the immense traffic 
to and from the adjacent show-grounds. However, by the 
addition of 25 feet to the former width of the bridge the traffic 
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will be greatly facilitated, while the substitution of a handsome 
new structure for the old bridge adds immensely to the appear- 
ance of the Society’s premises when approached from the city 
side. The widening and improving of the bridge has cost 
8,ooc/., and the work is directly due to the action of the Pem- 
broke Council in getting a clause giving the necessary permis- 
sion inserted in one of the Tramway Acts whilst before a 
committee of the House of Commons. The Council subse- 
quently got permission to borrow money for carrying out the 
work, repayment to be made by the Tramway Company, and 
the enlarged structure, which is to be lighted with electricity, 
will certainly now form a handsome entrance from the city to 
Pembroke township. Adjoining the town hall, and in line with 
the Royal Dublin Society’s new Art and Industries Hall, the 
Council are also erecting a fire-brigade station for the housing 
of the horses, vehicles, appliances and men of their fire depart- 
ment, and in this and other respects, notably in the erection of 
113 artisans’ dwellings, the extension of the electric-lighting 
scheme and the laying-down of new and improved pathways, 
the township authorities are worthily endeavouring under 
many difficulties, it must be admitted, to efficiently discharge 
their duties to the ratepayers. 

Separated by a laneway from the new fire brigade of the 
Pembroke Council is the spacious building which the Royal 
Dublin Society has erected for the accommodation of the Art 
and Industries Exhibition. Owing to the exigencies of space 


pendent entrance and exit gates, and a carriage drive leading: 
from the public road to the new building. By this arrange-- 
ment the Society can let the new hall for public entertainments 
independently of the main block of buildings, and it may be- 
added that in laying down the floor special precautions have 
been taken to make it in every respect thoroughly suitable for 
dancing. The building throughout is splendidly equipped, and’ 
the handsome sprandrils stretching from the pillars along each 
side considerably enhance the appearance of the interior. 

The enlargement and improvement of the east hall will be 
a highly valuable addition to the accommodation formerly 
provided there. It is entered from the left of the central hall, 
and with the ever-growing demands on the space at the dis- 
posal of the Society had lately grown to some extent out of 
date. The third-class bar and_ refreshment-rooms were 
formerly cut off from the centtal hall—an arrangement that 
often gave rise to some inconvenience—but by a little trans- 
formation and the addition of an extra span, a large increase- 
of space has been obtained. The site ot the old third-class 
bar and refreshment-rooms has been utilised for exhibits, and’ 
these rooms are now comfortably fitted up in the extension 
added on to the Blackrock Road side of the building. This 
extension also now accommodates the telegraph office and 
the cloak-rooms which were formerly located in the central 
hall, the premises thus vacated being placed at the disposal of 
the Bank of Ireland. 


Messrs. A. & J. Main are the contractors for the improve- 
ments to the east hall, Mr. J. S. Goodfellow is the contractor 
for the erection of the Art and Industries Hall, while the: 
‘nternal woodwork was supplied by Messrs. Brooks, Thomas. 
& Co. Allthe improvements made by the Society have been: 
designed and carried out under the personal supervision of 
Mr. P. H. M‘Carthy, architect. Messrs. J. & W. Stewart are- 
the contractors for the widening and improvement of the 
bridge across the Dodder, and the architects in charge of the- 
work are Messrs. Kaye Parry & Co. 


at the rear, the building has been constructed some distance in 
advance of the line of the Society’s existing premises. It runs 
parallel with the town hall and fire brigade station, and is in 
jine with the frontage of these buildings. The walls are of 
Dublin granite faced with ashlar and brick dressings, and over 
the main entrance is an ornamental verandah with barge and 
cornice, side wings, &c. The roof consists of Bangor slates 
and patent glazing, the lighting from above and from the 
entrance being all that could be desired. The interior, 142 feet 
by 77, contains rows of ornamental iron pillars at either side, 
dividing the building into three spans, the central and principal 
one being 44 feet wide. The floor is covered with pitch pine 
laid down in the centre span on wooden ‘joists, and in the side 
spans on breeze concrete. The height of the central portion is 
about 36 feet, and the whole has been designed in harmony 
with the existing buildings. Entrance to the Arts and Indus- 
tries Exhibition, which forms a highly interesting feature at the 
August show, will be gained from the right of the central hall 
after passing the turnstiles, but in addition there are inde- 


TRANSFER OF LAND. 


A COMMITTEE of the Corporation of Glasgow was appointed 
some time ago to consider whether something could be done 
to cheapen and facilitate the transfer of property in land in 
Scotland. The committee have issued a pamphlet, which has 
been sent to the town clerks and county council clerks through- 
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SUPPLEMENT 


lr —————————— | 
contains the names of the owners of the various portions of | 


It shows the various annual — 
&c , for each parcel of land, — 


out Scotland. In a letter accompanying the pamphlet, Mr. 
John Lindsay, clerk to the Police Department of the Corpora- 
tion, states that the committee made inquiries as to the systems 
of registration of titles in operation. in Australia, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Canada and some of the States 
of the United States of America, and were much struck with 
the cheapness and simplicity, combined with security, of those 
systems, which in those respects resemble the registration and 
transfer of shares in companies and in ships. They ascertained 
that systems of registration of title similar to those which are 
in operation in countries referred to are also in operation in 
England, especially in the county of London, and in Ireland, 


‘The Corporation sent a deputation to see the working of 


‘these systems in London and in Dublin. That deputation 
were very, much impressed. with the work being done 
in those cities,. and reported to the Corporation to 
that. effect in reports dated December 30, 1903, and 
‘March 30, 1904.. The Corporation approved of these reports 
and have instructed the committee to approach the various 
‘Town Councils and County Councils, and other bodies. in 
Scotland, with a view to some legislative steps being taken in 
the matter. Mr. Lindsay asks the authorities communicated 
‘with-either to pass a.resolution approving of the action of the 
Corporation, or, preferably, to remit to a committee, with 
power to confer with the special committee of the Corporation 
of Glasgow. He adds that the matter is at present under 
consideration by a committee of the Incorporated Law 
Society, and also by the Convention of Royal Burghs. It 
would be of great advantage, Mr. Lindsay continues, if strong 
representations were placed before Parliament by all the 
burgh and county authorities in Scotland. Those authorities 
have more than a merely theoretical interest in the subject, as 
they, in carrying out the powers with which Parliament has 
entrusted them, will to an ever-increasing extent be in the 
future purchasers of land or property ; and the introduction of 
a cheaper system of transfer of land would, therefore, save 
those various authorities considerable sums of money. 

The pamphlet states that the principles underlying the 
registration of title are practically identical, with variations 
in practice to suit the requirements of the particular county 


land as delineated on the map. 
payments payable to the Crown, 
the conditions under which the land is held (such as building 
conditions), the various money burdens and the names of those 
in right of the money burdens. This register is kept up to 
date, and the effect of every transaction is shown on the 
register. The accuracy of this register is guaranteed by the 
Government, and anyone buying on the faith 
the register is absolutely protected by the Government, so 
that the examination of the previous deeds is unnecessary, 
The Government, however, is bound to make good any loss 
which has been sustained by anyone through a wrong entry in 
the register, and to provide for this a small charge is made in 
the case of each dealing with property—on the occasion of 
entering each change of ownership of property in the register 
a payment of a small sum equal to about 3a. per 1/. on the 
value of the land or the price paid for the land in the Australian 
colonies and in the register established in Illinois, U.S.A , and 
in Ireland of less than id. per 1/, This charge has been found 
to be amply sufficient to provide for the possibility of error. 

A comparison of the cost of the sale of a property of un- 


registered land in London with that of a sale of land registered © 


with absolute title shows, in the case of a property of the value 
of 5oo/. (z) unregistered land, 157, plus Inland Revenue stamp 
duty ; and (4) registered land, 17, Ios., plus stamp duty, without 
legal assistance, or 6/. 155, plus stamp duty and legal assistance, 
The corresponding figures for Ireland ate :—(1) Unregistered 
land, 12/.; and (2) registered’ land, 27. 18s. In Scotland the 
average costs payable by the seller would be about 7/. 16s. 6d, 
and by the purchaser 9/. 14s. 6d., in the case of a property of 
the value of S007. If the system of registration of title were 
adopted in Scotland, it is obvious that there would be con- 
siderably less expense in the transfer of property in land, as 
a title, having been once examined and certified by a 
registrar, would not require to be again examined, and all the 
examination and re-examination of a great many lengthy docu- 
ments would be rendered unnecessary. A saving in cost at 
least parallel to that in England and Ireland might be expected. 
If a system of registration as clear and simple as that in opera- 
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of the entry in — 


tion in London and Ireland were adopted, there should be no — 
reason why ordinary intelligent business men should not trans- 
act their own legal business in the buying and selling of 


Property in land and in the borrowing and lending on the 
properties under reference to the map. This public register 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue report of the Peers appointed to inquire into the ad- 
ministration of the Chantrey Trust will not excite surprise 
either within or without the Academy. There is no doubt 
the system of purchase has been favourable to the members 
and Associates, or at least to those among them who were 
willing to accept such prices as the fund allowed. 
CHANTREY himself was not likely to have considered any 
other arrangement as suitable. The encouragement of 
British fine art in painting and sculpture was what he 
sought. In his time foreign schools were not as much 
appreciated as they are now, and it was a rare event for an 
English artist to execute a picture amidst foreign influence. 
It is, therefore, possible that many modern desirable works 
have been excluded because the artists were unable to give 
an assurance that the works had been executed in this 
country. It is, accordingly, recommended that more flexi- 
bility of interpretation will be allowed, and that a work 
partly executed abroad by an artist who permanently 
resides in Great Britain may become eligible. One of 
the most desirable recommendations is that it will be no 
longer necessary to insist on a popular character for the 
pictures so long as they possess artistic distinction. Nor 
will it be necessary that the pictures shall be exclusively 
taken from exhibitions of the Royal Academy. Dealers 
and auctioneers can also announce to the committee 
the approaching appearance in the market of a desirable 
work. We lately reprinted the judgments of the Courts in the 
case of LEIGHTON v. HUGHES, which made it necessary that 
a work of sculpture could not be purchased unless it was 
executed in marble or bronze. Although the judges have 
to take that view there is no doubt it has been prejudicial 
to the collection. A modification is recommended. At 
present the committee of selection of the Academy is too 
numerous, for ten artists cannot be expected to give much 
attention to the subject. It is, therefore, proposed that 
the selection should be entrusted to the President, an 
Academician and an Associate. Artistic societies in 
England and Scotland should be invited to report on 
the existence of works of art considered worthy of the col- 
lection. It is needless to say that the recommendations of 
the committee are not operative in their present state. It 
will be necessary to legalise them by an Act of Parliament 
or by a scheme prepared and approved by the Charity 
Commissioners. The Royal Academy wil! not probably 
make any objection to the introduction of arrangements 
which will modify those now followed, and which cannot 
be considered as advantageous for the encouragement of 
British fine art. 


QUESTIONS relating to party walls are necessarily difh- 
cult to determine. The London Building Act proposes 
that unless the adjoining owners can concur in the 
appointment of a surveyor each will choose one, and that 
the two are to select a third surveyor, and between’ them 
they are to make an award, which, if not satisfactory to 
both parties, can be rescinded by a County Court judge. It 
is also possible to bring the case within the jurisdiction of 
the High Court. An application came before the Court of 
Appeal last week which shows that some litigants prefer the 
decision of a jury to that of a skilled referee. It appeared 
that in connection with premises in Harrington Street, 
adjoining the South Kensington railway station, certain 
alterations were carried out, the effect of which, the 
plaintiff alleged, was that the wall of his premises had 
settled. The case came before Mr. Justice BUCKNILL at 
Chambers, who made an order directing that the action 
should be sent for inquiry to a referee. The plaintiff, 
however, objected to the arrangement, and preferred to 
have his case tried in the High Court with the assistance of 
a jury. The defendant endeavoured in the Court of 
Appeal to have the rule maintained. He denied the 
negligence, and his counsel said that owing to the railway 
being at the back of the premises it was difficult to observe 
them, and that only an expert would be able to discern 


surveyor having special knowledge was, therefore, better 
adapted for the scrutiny, and that Mr. Justice BUCKNILL 
was correct in preferring that mode of investigation rather 
than such examination as could be made by a jury. Lord 
Justices STIRLING and MaTHEW held that the plaintiff 
had a right if he desired to obtain a jury to try his case. © 
The order was set aside and a direction given that the 
action should be tried in the ordinary way. The case would 
appear to be one of those which had been foreseen when 
the Building Act was drawn up. If expertship is of any 
use it is undoubtedly in connection with party-wall dis- 
putes. There are, however, occasionally litigants who 
place more faith in the judgment of an ordinary jury, and 
evidently when that kind of trial is demanded it cannot be 
refused. 


AN international engineering congress will be held in 
connection with the exhibition at St. Louis from the 3rd to 
the roth of October. No less than 108 specialists have 
promised to prepare papers, which will be reviews of pro- 
gress in their various sections. Copies will be available 
beforehand for those who are to take part in the discussions. 
There will be eight sections, viz. Waterways, Municipal 
Works, Railways, Materials of Construction, Mechanical, 
Electrical, Military and Naval, and Miscellaneous. Among 
the English engineers who will read papers are Mr. W. 
Matuews, Dover Harbour works; Mr. W. H. HUNTER, 
Manchester Ship Canal; Mr. W. T. Foxtee; Messrs. 
Morr and Hay, Central London Railway; Mr. FRANcIS 
Fox, Mr. C. J. CHURCHWARD, Great Western Railway ; 
Mr. A. Sremens, Lieut.-Col. HotpEen, R.A., Woolwich ; 
Sir W. H. Wuite, Mr. T. Matruews, Trinity House ; 
Mr. C. A. BRERETON, Sir Hansury Brown, Professor W.. 
CAWTHORNE Unwin. Each section will have a separate 
place of meeting, and four sessions of from two to three 
hours each. There will be also general meetings in the 
Convention Hall. 


Tue Palais Mazarin in Paris, which belongs to the 
French Academy, is suffering at present from /embarras 
des richesses. There are never more than forty Academicians 
at one time, but after some years they appear so numerous 
it is difficult to recall their names. Most of them contrive 
to have busts of themselves executed. The consequence is 
that now not only the principal salles, but the smaller 
rooms, the galleries and wherever sufficient space for one 
can be discovered are filled. The building is ancient and 
there are some apprehensions about its capability of sus- 
taining such a load. To make matters worse, the cry 1S; 
“ Still they come !” and there is not a square foot available 
for the new arrivals. Official ingenuity has, however, dis- 
covered one way of getting rid of several dozens of the 
“immortals.” In the good old days between 1830 and 
1848 the National Guard was in favour, and aspirants for 
one of the forty fauteuils did not think it ridiculous to wear 
the uniform. By the subterfuge that they were, in conse- 
quence, military men, some cartloads of busts have been 
despatched to the Invalides. There the busts will have 
their use, for they will add a comic element to a sombre 
institution. 


Tue Court of Appeal and the House of Lords have 
decided in the case of the Midland Railway Company v. 
SHARPE that in considering the “ earnings” of a workman, 
for the purposes of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
account must be taken not only of the fixed wages 
which he receives, but also of any allowances regularly 
made in addition to the fixed wages.’ In that case 
the railway company made certain lodging allowances 
to their guards when they were required to lodge away 
from home. These allowances were held to form an 
element in arriving at the wages of the deceased guard. 
It is true that the guard would have to spend some or 
all of these allowances in board and lodging, but, as Lord 
Davey expressed it, “You must take for the purpose of 
assessing the compensation the actual remuneration for his 
services which was received by the workman, quite irre- 
spective of the question of what expenses he was put to for 


what was done, for the work had been covered in. A.! the purpose of earning that remuneration.” 
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BANGOR CATHEDRAL.* 


N the days when historians were not easily baulked by 
lack of evidence, they were compelled to give up the 
pursuit of the history of Bangor Cathedral. The title of 
the place was fascinating. It was supposed to be equivalent 
to donus chorus. It was easy, therefore, to unagine a town 
distinguished by its multitude of religious men chanting the 
services of the early Church. The geographical position 
was also enough to warrant a belief in an_ ecclesiastical 
settlement. Tradition creates for us visions of a continuous 
intercourse between the monasteries of Ireland and Scot- 
land. The sea was the monks’ safest highway. It is only 
reasonable to presume that North Wales would be used 
either as an intermediary station during the voyages or as a 
place with which there was direct communication from 
northern or western settlements. If we accept the legend 
narrated by Joun Mitton, Bangor in the seventh century 
had attained ecclesiastical importance. He tells us how 
St. AUGUSTINE, after his success in the south, held a con- 
ference to which representatives came, “ especially from the 
monastery of Bangor, in which were said to be so -many 
-monks, living all by their own labour, that being divided. 
under seven rectors, none had fewer than three hundred.” 
One of the monks who was looked upon as an oracie was 
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except happily of one Marc ots, that died, as the chronicle 
of Wales reporteth, in the year 943; but I assure myself 
upon many presumptions, he is mistaken for MARCHBRITH, 
bishop of Llandaff. The first bishop of Bangor was 
HERVEus, who being evidently thrust out of his bishopric, 
accepted gladly of Ely, in the year 1109, the year after his 
consecration, becoming, as at Bangor, so there also the 
first bishop.” 

There is a remarkable correspondence between the 
historical and the architectural evidence. As the former 
has passed into oblivion with the exception of such doubtful 
incidents as we have mentioned, so there is a disappearance 
of remains of the ancient buildings which fs almost 
mysterious. A church must have existed in Bangor for 
centuries. It may have been an ordinary parish ‘church, 
an abbey church, or a cathedral. But according to a most 
interesting paper which Mr. Harotp Hucues, the diocesan 
architect, prepared for the ‘‘ Archzologia Cambrensis,” all 
that has been discovered of pre-Norman mason’s work is a 
part of a slab measuring about 2 feet 4 inches, and varying 
in thickness from 34 inches to 4} inches. -It is ornamented 
on both sides with Celtic interlaced four-cord plaitwork, 
and may have been part of the stem for an upright cross. 
“The bloody day at Banchor” was long an incentive in 
Wales to rebellion and revenge, and on such an occasion 
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aSked how they were to recognise the Roman stranger as 
a man from Gop, and he told them that if they found him 
meek and humble they should accept his teaching. Aucus- 
TINE gave no sign of welcoming them, but sat pontifically 
in his chair, whereat they declined to acknowledge him for 
an archbishop, and Dimoruus, the abbot, expressed their 
objections to his recognition. To which AuGUSTINE 
replied, “Since ye refuse to accept of peace with your 
brethren, ye shall have war from your enemies ; and since 
ye will not with us preach the word of life to whom ye 
ought, from their hands ye shall receive death.” Whether 
the words were a prophecy or an indication of a plot 
MixTon could not decide. But he says that owing to St. 
AUGUSTINE’S instigations Wales was invaded by the troops 
of ETHELFRID, and over eleven hundred monks were slain. 
M1Lton, who was the advocate of independence in Church 
matters, no doubt credited the story. For us it is at least 
a testimony of an old belief in the importance of Bangor. 
According to another tradition, DEINIOL, or DANIEL, 
the son of the abbot who appeared before AUGUSTINE, sub- 
mitted to Roman power and became the first bishop. 
_ But Gopwin, who was one of the most courageous of the 
ecclesiastical historians, was dubious whether a bishop was 
known in Bangor until four centuries afterwards. He 
remarks :—“ What time a cathedral church was first 
erected at Bangor, or who was the first bishop there, I 
think it is hard to define ; for my part, I scarcely find any 
mention of any Bishop of Bangor before the Conquest, 


* See Illustration, | 
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the invaders wreaked their fury on buildings as well as on 
men and women. The thorough clearance of ancient work 
is therefore an incident of many a tragedy. 

There is some uncertainty as to the time of the 
arrival of HERveEy. It is said he was consecrated bishop 
in 1093, and it appears from records he was at Chester in 
1095, at Gloucester in 1100, at a synod in London in 
1102, and at Ely in 1107. It is also related that he ° 
ill-treated the Welsh ; they in consequence rose against 
him, murdered his brother and threatened him with a like 
fate. Whether he built the Norman cathedral cannot be 
determined, but that one existed there is no longer any 
doubt. The plan, which Mr. Hucues has kindly lent us, 
shows the remains of the Norman walls. In 1071 a church 
in Bangor was destroyed, and it was not until 1102, after a 
synod was held in Westminster, that the former cathedral 
was restored or a new one erected. According to Mr. 
HuGuHe_s, the Norman church in plan took “‘the form of a 
cross; it consisted of an eastern arm, considerably shorter 
than .the present, terminated by an apse, transepts—the 
southern about 12 feet shorter than the present south 
transept, the northern, if we may argue from the circular 
turret, a few feet longer than the southern—and a nave 
extending to the second piers from the west end of the 
existing arcade, and probably nave aisles.” It was in this 
Norman building that a crusade was preached by Arch- 
bishop BaLtpwin. The Bishop of BANGor was compelled to 
assume the cross to the grief of the congregation, which was 
expressed by ‘‘loud and lamentable vociferations.” 

The Norman building was probably destroyed in rarr 
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or 1212 by a fire. Mr. Hucues finds there is no evidence 
that the fire extended beyond the city. Alterations took 
place about that period, but they may have become neces- 
sary through the evolution of ritual. In the twelfth and 
thirteenth century it would appear as if the building were 
in constant danger. Bishop Anion, or Ernion—1268- 
1305-6—gained the favour of Epwarp I. and was successful 
in obtaining privileges for the see. He is said to have pre- 
pared the Bangor Use which was long followed in Wales. 

The favour of an English king brought danger to a 
Welsh bishop. In SHAKESPEARE’S “Henry IV.” we are 
made acquainted with “the irregular and wild” OwEN 
GLENDOWER. It will now seem strange that a Welsh prince 
who sought sovereignty should have destroyed the 
cathedral of Bangor. But Bishop Youncr, who then 
presided in it, was obnoxious to him as a reputed agent 
of the English monarch. Mr. Hucues considers the 
building was not entirely rendered unfit for use. For nearly 
a century it was found impossible to rebuild the cathedral, 
although some of the bishops undertook partial reparation. 

In 1496 the work was undertaken by Bishop HEnry 
Deane. He was not able to complete more than the 
choir, for he was translated to Salisbury and subsequently 
to Canterbury. Dean Kyrrin appears to have aided in the 
new works. Bishop Tuomas Picor and Bishop JOHN 
Penny, who succeeded, apparently accomplished little ; 
but compensation for their indifference was made by 
THOMAS SKEFFINGTON, who was consecrated in 1509. He 
preferred Beaulieu, of which he was abbot, as a residence 
to his see. But, says WrL.is, ‘‘ To atone for his neglect at 
Bangor, he became a most magnificent benefactor thereto 
by building the steeple and entire body of the church, from 
the choir downwards to the west end.” He presented four 
bells to be placed in the tower. The bells had a history, 
for when the .Reformation was inaugurated by Bishop 
BuLKELy he displayed the spirit of the time, not only by 
selling the altar plate, ornaments and vestments, but the 
bells also. According to a legend, after seeing the bells 
removed he was stricken with blindness; but such an 
ending to his sacrilege is doubtful. Deafness would have 
been a more appropriate affliction. 

The post-Reformation period was in Bangor as in other 
places marked by neglect varied by occasional efforts of 
activity. Sir GitsERT Scott was compelled to report in 
1866 that few cathedrals had suffered more from devasta- 
tion and from injurious alterations. Bishop ROWLAND, 
who ruled from 1598 to 1616, purchased bells as substi- 
tutes for those removed by Bishop BuLKELy. ‘They were 
recast and a fifth added by Bishop Lioyp, 1673-88, who 
was able to obtain an Act of Parliament authorising repairs, 
for the cathedral was then described as ‘‘very ruinous and 
requisate great repairs.” There was no less necessity in 
modern times, when the building was entrusted to Sir 
GILBERT Scott. This will be seen from the following 
summary of the extent of what was executed which Mr. 
HucueEs has given :— 


The “restoration” work commenced by Sir Gilbert and 
continued by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott included rebuilding large 
portions of the walls of the transepts, removing the Per- 
pendicular tracery of the north and south gable windows, and 
replacing old fragments of thirteenth-century tracery and pro- 
viding new stonework to complete the designs on the old lines 
in their stead, filling several of the nave windows with new 
tracery, casing the ceiling of the nave, building the central 
tower, providing new roofs and ceilings to the chancel and 
transepts, rebuilding the chapter-house, constructing buttresses 
at the east end of the chancel, rebuilding the arches in the 
east and west walls of the transepts, reflooring the church, 
constructing choir stalls and reredos, reseating the church, 
providing a new pulpit, reglazing the windows, and generally 


repairing the old work. The central tower was designed by | 
Sir Gilbert Scott to be carried to a considerable height above | 


its present level, and to be terminated by a lofty spire. Lack 


of funds, in the first instance, delayed the accomplishment of 


the scheme. Serious settlements in the building render the 
advisability of adding greatly to the weight doubtful. This is 
apart from the question as to whether a lofty central tower 
and spire would not detract from a certain homeliness the 
building possesses, 


With the aid of the plan and the foregoing inventory 
as a guide it will be easy to trace the work which was 
executed in the latter half of the nineteenth century. The 
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rebuilding of a part of the walls could not be avoided, 
owing to their dangerous condition. The cathedral sup- 
plied evidence of the disregard of the builders of one period 
for the masonry of their predecessors. Fragments of 
thirteenth-century work were employed as mere walling 
material. Sic GitpertT Scorr said of the discoveries :— 
“ This exhuming and restoring to their place the fragments 
of the beautiful work of the thirteenth century, reduced to 
ruin by Owen Granpwr, used as a mere rough material 
by Henry VII. and rediscovered by us four and a half 
centuries after their reduction to ruins, is one of the most 
interesting facts I have met with in the course of my 
experience.” 


TITIAN AND ARIOSTO. 
He payment of the large sum of 30,000/. for a portrait 
of Arrosto, the poet, by T1TIAN, recalls the greatness 
of an artist who has been always valued in England. The 
price is in amount less than one-half of that fixed for the 
Ansidet Madonna, which is likewise to be seen at the 
National Gallery, but in a commercial sense it may seem to 
be more remarkable. Paintings by RapHarL of the 
importance and size of the Servite altar-piece are ex- 
ceedingly rare, whilst portraits by TiT1AN, or ascribed to 
him, are tolerably common in the market. We must, more- 
over, remember that the lately acquired portrait of AR1osTo 
was only supposed to be a replica of one in the MANFRINI 
collection in Venice. It is no doubt inscribed “ TiT1aNus,” 
but WaacEN, who was disposed to set a high value on 
pictures belonging to English nobles, while admitting that 
it is a duplicate of the Venetian picture, asserts that it is 
not a portrait of AR1osro. In the sixteenth century Italian 
poets and artists used to travel from State to State, and 
Ariosro and TiTIAN must have met. TIrIAN’s name is 
introduced in the “Orlando,” “E T1ziaAn ch’ onora Non 
men Cador che quei Venezia e Urbino.” It is believed that 
ARIOSTO was consulted by RAPHAEL about the composition 
of Zhe School of Athens, but TiTian never attempted a 
subject in which a scholar’s aid was needed. We must pre- 
sume that the genuineness of the painting, whether an original 
or replica, was closely investigated by the authorities, and 
the unusual circumstance of several amateurs contributing 
a portion of the purchase money is enough to persuade a 
sceptic that the evidence of authenticity was unquestionable. 
When we remember that TiTIAN painted a portrait of 
ARETINO and allowed himself to be represented on a bronze 
door along with the scamp, it would seem fitting that 
he made atonement for so misplaced a friendship by a 
portrait of the author of the “Orlando Furioso.” He no 
doubt was also a satirist, and some of his writings are 
almost as indecent as those of ARETINO. But ARIOSTO in 
many ways resembled Titan, 7.2. as far as painting and 
writing can be compared. It is easy to say that one was 
not a DANTE, and the other was not a MicHEL ANGELO. 
But Titian and Ariosto were both fascinated with the 
beauty of the world in which they lived. The painter 
would, we imagine, have glady illustrated the Court and 
battle-scenes of the “Orlando,” and he was the only man 
in Italy at that time capable of suggesting the wonderful 
landscapes in which so many of the incidents are enacted. 
He might have imparted an air of reality to the prodigies 
and delighted in the strange contrasts of colour which the 
poet suggested, not merely by costumes and accessories but 
by the introduction of men and women of different races. 
Haram said that Ariosto, after Homer, was the favourite 
poet of Europe, and it must be acknowledged that no 
painter’s works of the sixteenth century continues to give 
as general satisfaction as those of Titian. Both men 


“well suited an age of war and pomp and gallantry ; an 


age when chivalry was still recent in actual life and was 
reflected in concentrated brightness from the mirror of 
romance; tau. 

In their worldly circumstances there was a great dis- 
tinction between the two. Ariosro, born in 1475, was the 
son of a man who acted as a military representative of the 
Duke of Ferrara. He could claim to belong to a noble 
family. Before he had attained a position, Lupovico at 
the death of his father found that the whole care of the 
family devolved upon him. The young scholar was em- 
ployed in the diplomacy of the time. For daring to appease 
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the wrath of the militant pontiff JuLius II. he was threat- 
ened with drowning in the Tiber, but Lzo X. showed him 
respect, which was some compensation. Many of the con- 
temporary notables were incapable of appreciating his 
‘poems, and indeed he seems to have had the not uncom- 
“mon experience of politicians in that age. When he died 
in his fifty-ninth year he might be considered as a disap- 
pointed man, who neither as statesman nor as poet received 
the rewards to which he was entitled. It was by an excep- 
tional stroke of good fortune that he was enabled to erect a 
house for himself in Ferrara on which he inscribed the 
following words :— 

Parva sed apta mihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sed non 

Sordida, parta meo sed tamen zere domus, 


His garden was as often altered as his poems. He was 
continually changing the position of the trees, and even the 
seeds were not allowed to germinate in peace. The house 
caused him dissatisfaction because he could not vary it as 
easily as his verses or garden. 

Titian of Cadore was born in 1477 and was therefore 
two years younger than the poet. The VEcELLI, of 
which family he was a'member, were likewise ranked as 
nobles, and it was an uncle in Venice who set aside all 
considerations about family pride and placed the boy as a 
pupil with Joun-BELLINI. With his innate love of colour 
he preferred the style of the young G1orGIONE and became 
an imitator of him. In his early works, many of which 
cannot be discovered, he appears to have’ been almost 
timorous in his strokes, but at a later time his handling 
became so bold that it could only be judged when seen at 
a proper distance. Vasari, however, says the work was 
not quickly executed, for Trt1an repeatedly went over 
his paintings. It is added that “this method of proceed- 
ing is a judicious, beautiful and admirable one, since it 
causes the paintings so treated to appear living, they being 
executed with profound art, while that art is nevertheless 
concealed.” 

That praise is the more noteworthy as coming: from a 
man who idolised MicHEL ANGELO. But he remembered 
that the great Florentine, after seeing Tit1an’s Dane, 
remarked that if the artist possessed a knowledge of design 
or modelling he would have achieved works which none 
could surpass. SEBASTIEN DEL Piomso had _ also told 
‘Vasari that if Titian had visited Rome and studied the 
masterpieces of MicHEL ANGELO, RAPHAEL and the ancients, 
he would have produced works of the most astonishing 
perfection, for he was then the grcatest of living colourists. 

VasaRI was not able to go to Venice until 1566, when 
‘Tigran was nearly ninety, and then he says he found him 
with pencils in his hands and busily engaged in painting. 
He records how the master by his influence induced the 
Venetian Senate to encourage the art of mosaic and to give 
a liberal remuneration to those who followed it. Tir1an’s 
efforts in that way were never better described by any 
historian of art than by Gzorcr SAND. Mosaic was likely 
to exercise peculiar fascination for such a lover of colour. 
The breadth which was essential in the more mechanical 
art had some affinity with the masses of light and 
shade which he introduced. Like the mosaicists, his’ work 
should also be judged not microscopically, but at a right dis- 
tance. There were contemporaries who thought they adopted 
‘his manner when they left their colours rough. But 
VASARI treated the attempts as only foolish. In this 
realistic age critics are not likely to object with REyNoLps 
to ‘TITIAN’s omission to correct the form of the model by 
any idea of beauty in his own mind. The Venetian painter 
selected his models with discrimination. But he evidently 
was satisfied with the men, women and children that 
Venice reared, as if he thought nature’s workmanship was 
beautiful enough to be imitated. REyNoLps admits that 
“‘whatever he touched, however naturally mean and 
habitually familiar, by a kind of magic he invested with 
‘grandeur and importance.” 

It is the belief in the fidelity of the artist which makes 
“TITIAN’S portraits supreme. We cannot gaze at the portrait 
‘of Pxitip of Spain when a lad in the Supper at Emmaus 
which is in the Louvre, without the conviction that England 
escaped great misery when fate deprived him of the power 
“of ruling the country. But although the National Gallery 
contains several portraits by Venetians there is not one by 


TITIAN, the greatest master amongst them. The Aviosz is 
therefore an acquisition—whether original or duplicate—of 
which the country will no doubt become proud. At present 
there is preference for the treatment of VELASQuEz. But 
the Venetian and the Spaniard were allied. What Ricuarp 
Forp says of the portraits in Madrid, viz. “Titian and 
VELASQUEZ have so identified the Austrian branch that we 
here become as personally acquainted with them as if we 
had known them alive,” is true of many others of their 
works. It is possible the great artist could not imagine 
his portraits would be valued at such an enormous sum as 
30,0007. According to the bond, he was obliged to paint 
the portrait of each new Doge for eight crowns, and the 
likeness of the Italian poet may not have brought him a 
higher reward. But if the new painting can inspire higher 
efforts among modern portraitists the outlay will not be 
considered too exorbitant. 


KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 
N_ Saturday, July 23, Mr. George Thatcher conducted a 
party of membeis of the Upper Norwood Athenzeum to 
the various objects of antiquarian interest in Kingston-on- 
Thames. The Free Grammar School was first seen, built 
upon the site of the chapel of St. Mary Magdalen, which was 
founded in 1305 by Edward Lovekyn, a native of Kingston, 
this chapel being afterwards rebuilt by his kinsman, John 
Lovekyn, in 1367. The school has its Scholar, for Gibbon was 
here for a time under Dr. Wooddeson, At the picturesque 
almshouses, founded in 1668 by William Cleave, alderman of 
London, the next pause was made, where the hall, which serves 
as a chapel, was seen, and Mr. Joseph Stewart, an octogenarian 
almsman, exhibited a rare print. At the parish church of All 
Saints, which a bishop of Winchester used as his cathedral for 
a_ very brief space, the Rev. Arthur William Stanley Young, 
vicar and rural dean, very kindly met the party and acted as 
guide; and the special architectural features, the brasses, 
monuments and registers, dating from 1542, were described. © 
The custom of cracking nuts in church the Sunday before 
Michaelmas Day was abolished at the close of the eighteenth 
century. 

To the town hall the party then proceeded, where Mr. 
Harold Winser, the town clerk, apologised for the absence of 
the Mayor, and pleasantly entertained the members with 
descriptions of the regalia, the charters, the heraldic windows 
and the old carved panels which had been rescued from the 
cellar. Then, by the kind permission of Messrs. J. Hyde & Co, 
whose premises include part of the Castle Inn, where tradition 
says King Charles I. slept, the elaborately carved staircase was 
seen, and finally the Coronation Stone, in which coins of the 
seven Saxon kings are inserted, was examined. 

The following paper was afterwards read by Mr. 
Thatcher :— 

Kingston-upon-Thames. 

Kingston-upon-Thames from time immemorial has been a 
royal demesne, and, as such, belonged to Edward the Con- 
fessor, and after the Conquest passed to his successor. It was 
not, however, erected into a borough until the time of King 
John, who granted the first charter of incorporation, and it then 
became what it is now, a royal borough, and it is owing to this 
fact that it continued to rise in importance when larger and 
more powerful places gradually degenerated and almost passed 
into forgetfulness. 

In these days of freedom and free trading it is almost im- 
possible for us to understand the enormous difference it made 
to the inhabitants of a place as to who the lord was to whom 
belonged the soil upon which they resided. Those living in a 
royal demesne always appear to have been the most fortunate. 
The king always seems to have been the best lord. Whether 
it was that he was not brought so immediately into contact 
with his tenants, or whether it was that the exaction of heavy 
dues was not of so much importance to him, is a matter of con- 
jecture ; but the fact remains, and is brought out in the history 
of the people of Ramsey, which was originally a royal demesne, 
and afterwards was given to the monastery of Ramsey, the 
people made constant complaints and comparisons between 
the manner in which they had been treated by their royal 
masters and what they had to put up with from their clerical 
ones. The citizens of Hereford, too, which was another royal 
demesne, behaved themselves in the most lordly and superior 
way to their various neighbours, and evidently considered 
themselves quite a different order of beings because they were 
tenants of a royal demesne, as distinguished from those 
around. 

As we shall see, Kingston rapidly improved in position 
after its first charter, and continued to obtain concession after 
concession, until so far as rights and privileges were concerned 
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it was on a par with some of the most important cities in the 
kingdom. It obtained, amongst other things, the right of 
guild merchant, which practically gave it a monopoly of trade, 
and only those belonging to the guild merchant were permitted 
to carry on business within the town and its environs. It 
obtained the right to hold a fair, which of course brought an 
immense amount of business to the town. It had a court of 
its own, and the citizens obtained the right of suing and being 
sued only in their own court except in certain specific cases ; 
they obtained the right of exemption from toll in other places, 
and exemption from service on juries outside their own court ; 
the peculiar right of appointing their own recorder and high 
steward, and the right to hold a market in Kingston to the 
exclusion of any market within seven miles of the town. They 
only had to render certain dues, and it is no wonder therefore 
that the town increased as it did in importance and position 
‘with so many privileges. 

1 venture to give a short analysis of the charters as they 
were granted from time to time in illustration and support of 
what I have said. 

Many charters have been granted to Kingston by the 
sovereigns from time to time, each of them giving further 
privileges. The first charter was one given by King John, 
dated at Porchester A.D. 12090, which gave the freemen of 
Kingston the vill in fee farm. In other words, it conferred on 
them a position of limited ownership as distinguished from 
mere tenancy at will. For this they were to pay 12/. per 
annum over and above what they had paid before, and they 
paid him 60 marks for the charter. 

Later on he granted a second charter, the original of which 
we have seen to-day. He confirmed the first charter, and 
‘directed the yearly payment to be 50/. of silver, and so long as 
this rent was paid the sheriff ard his bailiffs were in no way to 
interfere with the town. For this charter Kingston paid Ico/. 

Henry III. granted three charters: one gave the freemen 
the privilege of exemption from arrest on account of any debt 
for which they were neither securities nor principal debtors ; 
tthe second charter’ gave them the right to hold a fair yearly, 
on the morrow of All Souls and seven days following, and the 
third was a more important one still, the power of choosing 
coroners, exemption from being sued out of their own town 
except by virtue of the king’s writ, the right of holding a guild 
merchant, and the right of inheritance to heirs of freemen of 
the goods and chattels of the deceased. The importance of 
these two last concessions it is almost impossible for us to 
realise in this present day. The right of guild merchant gave 
the right and monopoly of trading, which enabled the citizens 
to keep out all except their own body, and the right of 
inheritance was an immense boon when it is considered that in 
olden times there was a general scramble amongst lords of 
‘manors and others for the property or goods of any one who 
died within their respective manors, 'and too frequently the 
‘widows and children came off with little or nothing. 

There are charters from Edward III., Richard II. and 
Edward IV. The last reduced the rent from 50/. to 267. The 
charter of Henry VI., 1441, and confirmed by Edward IV., 
1481, gave the citizens all manner of escheats, treasure-trove, 


ALMSHOUSES, KINGSTON. 


«deodands, &c., and constituted a local court before the bailiffs 
and stewards, and empowered them to have one or two 
-serjeants-at-mace. 

A charter of Queen Elizabeth exempted the freemen from 
payment of tolls throughout the kingdom and from serving on 
juries except in their own court. 

A charter of James I. elevated the local court into a Court 


of Record, and gave the bailiffs, high stewards and recorder 
the authority of justices of the peace, the right to have a gaol 
within the town, and it constituted a weekly market on 
Saturdays, which is still held. 

Charles I. granted a charter, which gave further powers to 
the Court of Record, and this almost unique privilege to 
Kingston, that it should elect its own recorder ; this privilege 
is only held by one other place, Hartlepool. The City of 
London has the right of electing a recorder, but has to submit 
the selection to the approval of the Lord Chancellor. This 
same charter gave the further privilege that there should be no 
other market held within seven miles of Kingston, and that the 
jurisdiction of the court leet and view of frank-p ledge should 
extend throughout the town and liberties of the hundreds of 
Kingston and Emele Bridge with the exception ef Richmond. 

In 1662 Charles II. granted the right to hold a weekly 
market on Wednesdays. James II. endeavoured to cancel the 
whole of the charters granted to Kingston, and as a matter of 
fact a surrender was made, but later on this surrender was 
cancelled, and the old charters remained in force. Things 


remained in this way until 1835, when the Municipal Corpora- 


THE CORONATION STONE. 


tions Act was passed, and Kingston is now governed by a 
mayor, six aldermen and eighteen councillors, together with a 
high steward, recorder, town clerk, &c., and the present style 
of the Corporation is the mayor, aldermen and burgesses of 
Kingston-upon-Thames. 

It is difficult now to imagine what is owing to our fore- 
fathers for generation after generation in their attempts to 
procure concessions and liberties which were denied to others. 

There does not seem to have been in those old days such 
a broad spirit as pervades the present; each town, each 
corporation, each abbey seems to have been on the look-out 
for itself, and itself alone, and to have been quite indifferent to 
the general benefit of those around, 


The Coronation Stone. 


Before the Conquest, and under the beneficent sway of the 
Saxon sovereigns, Kingston seems to have held even a higher 
position. It was for nearly 100 years the place for the corona- 
tion of the Saxon kings. There seems to have been a Royal 
palace and a bishop’s palace. The coronation stone is still 
extant and stands in the High Street surrounded by a protect- 
ing railing. 

The stone is said by Dr. Finny to be of grey sand- 
stone, and is supposed to be a glacier borne boulder. It is 
said that it was formerly in the chapel of St. Mary, which fell 
down in 1730, and I have heard various accounts of the stone. 
An old Kingstonian tells me that he remembers as a boy that 
it used to stand near the entrance to the town hall, and that 
very few persons knew what it really was. In the year 1850 
several Kingston citizens interested themselves, and had the 
stone placed in its present position and had the railing erected 
around it. 

_ According to Dr. Finny’s book the following Anglo-Saxon 
kings were crowned on this stone at Kingston :—Edward the 
Elder, 902; Athelstan, 924; Edmund I., 940; Edred, 946; 
Edwy, 955 ; Edward the Martyr, 975 ; Etheldred II., 979. 

The town hall was built in 1840 ; the lower portion is used 
for market purposes and the upper portion for the deliberations 
of the Council. 

Kingston Parish Church. 


The parish church of Kingston is dedicated in honour of 
All Saints, and until the year 1840 was the only church for 
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Kingston and its suburbs.. It consists of a chancel with two 
side chapels, Trinity and St. James, tower, north and south 
transept, nave, north and south aisles. The total length is 
149 feet 4 inches, the total width of chancel and chapels 72 feet, 
of transepts and tower 82 feet 6 inches, nave and aisles 65 feet 
8 inches. The tower appears to be the oldest part of the 
building, and it has been partially rebuilt and restored from 
time to time. 

There was formerly another chapel on the south side (St. 
Mary’s chapel) which fell down in 1730. This chapel of St. 
Mary is supposed by some to have been the original church, 
and the one in which the coronation stone formerly stood and 
the Saxon kings were crowned From engravings still extant, 
it could not have been a very large structure. It was allowed 
to become ruinous, and in the year 1730 fell down, in conse- 
quence of the sexton and his assistants digging a grave too 
near to the foundations ; the sexton and one man were killed, 
but the sexton’s daughter, who was assisting him, was saved 
through a large stone falling and blocking out the rest of the 
rubbish from the grave in which she was working. This 
stone is in the church and has on it the words “ Life 
preserved.” 

With regard to the two chapels, their foundation was 
subsequent to that of the church to which they were additions, 
and they were separately endowed. St. James’s chapel or 


x 


light on the manners, customs and mode of life and thought of 


our ancestors. 

~'Fhe history connected with the church is an extremely 
interesting one as showing the difficulties and injustice which 
arose when an advowson passed into the possession of a 
religious house. Kingston, like every other living, was origin- 
ally a rectory, but the living, with four chapelries annexed to 
it, was given by Gilbert Norman, sheriff of Surrey in the reign 
of Henry I., to the Prior and Convent of Merton, and they 
obtained license to appropriate it, and continued in possession 
until the suppression of religious houses in 1538, They 
appointed their vicar, and constant disputes seem to have 
been going on between the priory and the vicar and citizens 
of Kingston. The prior took all the great tithes and only 
allowed the vicar a.very poor pittance for doing the work. In 
1327 the vicar-general of the Bishop. of Winchester issued 
his mandate to the Archdeacon of Surrey, in which it is 
stated that the portion of the vicar of Kingston was 
so small and slender that he could not discharge the bishop’s 
dues and have a reasonable maintenance for himself, and they 
therefore sequestrated some of the smaller endowments so 
that the then vicar (Walter de Friskeneye) might have a 
sufficient portion. In 1352 Bishop Edingdon obtained for the 
vicar further allowances from the priory, and directed that 


there should be built a dwelling-house for the vicar in a 


CHAPEL OF ST. MARY MAGDALEN., 


chancel was built by William Skerne in 14509, and he obtained 
a Royal license to found it as a chantry to be called Skerne’s 
Chantry ; he provided a house and stipend for the chaplain, 
The chaplain seems to have had a right of freehold in the 
chantry independent of the vicar of the church. The other 
chapel, that of the Holy Trinity, is still more interesting as 
throwing a light on tke religious feeling of the day. In 1477 
Edward IV. granted to Robert Bardsey a license for the 
foundation of the fraternity of the Holy Trinity in Kingston 
and leave to build this chapel. This fraternity consisted of 
two chaplains and members of the laity, male and female. and 
they appear to have banded together for religious worship and 
work. The members carried on their daily duty as citizens 
and in addition to that they publicly devoted themselves to the 
worship of God and to the doing of good works for the benefit 
of their poorer neighbours. 

There are some very handsome monuments in the church 
notably that of Lady Liverpool, by Chantrey, and the tomb of 
the first recorder of Kingston, Sir Anthony Benn, who died in 
1618. There are a pair of very fine brasses to the memory of 
Robert Skerne and his wife, about 1437, and two other brasses 
partially defaced, to John Hertcombe and his wife, about 1488, 

The registers are very interesting, and date back almost 
uninterruptedly to 1542, They contain many entries throwing 


ALL SAINTS, KINGSTON. 


certain street of Kingston near the small rivulet and king’s 
highway on the east side of the church, and stated what the 
accommodation was to be. He also directed that the priory 
should repair, and if necessary rebuild, the chancel of the 
church. Further disputes arose in February 1375, and further 
concessions had to be made by the priory. 7 
Merton Priory was founded in 1092 and completed about 
1117; the monks were canons regular of the Order of 
St. Austin. The priory was very rich, and from what we 
know of this particular order the members were probably 
younger sons of the aristocracy and people in good position ; 
they seem to have been overbearing and arbitrary to those 
whom they considered their inferiors. ; 
There is one thing very interesting in all this, and that is 
the way in which the townspeople seem to have backed their 
vicars. Litigation in the ecclesiastical Courts was then, as 
now, a very costly proceeding, and when it is remembered that 
these vicars must have been very poor men, and without 
means or influence, or they would never have taken such a 
poor post at-all, it is quite clear that the litigation could not 
have been carried on at their cost, nor would they have dared 
to have made any opposition to so powerful and arbitrary a 
body as the religious house. It seems, therefore, pretty 
certain that not cnly money but moral support must have 
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‘been furnished by the Kingston people, who would naturally 
feel it extremely unfair that the tithes which they paid should 
go to a body of men who neglected their duties, allowed the 
church to get into bad repair, and ground down the man who 
did the work to the very last penny. 

It is worthy of observation that in those days the parish 
priest seems to have been almost universally respected, as 
compared with the monks and friars.{ . Piers Plowman and 
Chaucer seem agreed as to this, and in the latter the monks 
and friars are represented as very foolish, or worse, and are 
held up to ridicule and contempt, while the parish priest rises 
superior to everyone present, except the knight and squire, and 
his homily gives such lessons of piety and pure living as could 
be preached from any pulpit in the present day. 

When the priory was dissolved in 1538, all its property was 
‘surrendered to the king, including the large tithes and emolu- 
ments of Kingston, and one would have thought that the 
natural course of justice would have been that he would have 
handed them back to the Church to which they belonged, but 
this was not the case. It is pitiable to think that property 
which was intended for religious purposes still remains the 
subject of confiscation, and that even now so many parishes are 
suffering from the spoliation effected by the religious houses so 
many years ago, and the wrong which they did is still per- 
petuated and is now past relief. 


The Grammar School. 


The chapel of St. Mary Magdalen is probably now the most 
ancient building in Kingston, and the original building was 
erected by Edward Lovekyn, and he and Robert Lovekyn 
endowed it with certain lands, the object being for the support 
and maintenance of one chaplain to perform Divine service 
every day for the souls of Edward and Robert, Matilda the 
mother of Robert, and Isabel, the wife of Edward and their 
ancestors and descendants, and all faithful people deceased. 
This grant was confirmed by letters patent and the license of 
the bishop.‘ There is in Manning a list of the first seven 
‘chaplains, but none of them seem to have held the post for 
much over two years. Shortly after this John Lovekyn, the 
‘son of either Edward or Robert Lovekyn, rebuilt the chapel 
-.and manse, and an additional chaplain was appointed. A 
charter was obtained setting out the rules by which the charity 
was to be governed ; these extend to no less than fifteen long 
paragraphs, and are most elaborate. The foundation was 
further augmented by the celebrated William Walworth, who 
added another chaplain and granted further endowments. 

At the time of the Dissolution the property was acquired by 
a Richard Taverner for twenty-one years at a rent of 12/. Is. 

By a charter of Queen Elizabeth, dated March in the third 
year of her reign, the queen directed a grammar school to be 
made and established for the education and instruction of boys 
and children, to be called the Free Grammar School of Queen 
Elizabeth, and by a deed dated three years afterwards the 
ancient chapel of St. Mary Magdalen and considerable landed 
property was granted to the bailiffs and freemen of Kingston 
towards the maintenance of the Free School. 

Dr. Roots in his “ Charters of Kingston” says much of the 
premises granted by this charter have been converted into 
private property, and by some means or other made away with, 
and this is what the “Magna Britannia” alludes to in the 
following passage when it says :—‘‘ The Free School at Kingston 


was erected by Queen Elizabeth, who well endowed it with 


good annual rents, but they are so much impaired and em- 
bezzled that there is no more remaining than 30/7. per annum.” 

In the grant to Taverner the chapel premises are described 
as the site of a free chapel, St. Mary Magdalen, and garden, 
small chapel adjoining called St. Ann’s, with chamber and:study 
‘over, an inner chamber and hawks’ mews, a small chapel called 
St. Loyes, an old kitchen, a chamber under it on the west side 
of St. Mary Magdalen chapel beyond the footway leading to 


London, a house next the kitchen two yards on the side of the 


chapel, and other premises. All that remains of this chapel 
now we have seen to-day. The premises fell into a ruinous 
state, and were restored about forty or fifty years ago, but the 
interior of the original chapel is very much the same as when 
built. Whether the adjoining rooms can be identified with any 
of those in the grant to Taverner is a matter for persons better 
versed in antiquities than I am. 

Round the inner rooms are boards with the names of the 
various captains and prefects of the school. 

I am told that the little room at the head of the staircase 
was formerly used as a classroom, and the desks are still there. 
There is a tradition that the boys in the old days used to catch 
the young mice and tame them and train them to do tricks, but I 
have been unable to come across any boy who remembers this 
as a personal matter. 

_ _In the chapel itself will be observed a trap door, and there 
is from this a flight of steps down to a passage which is bricked 
up. It is a firm tradition in the lower school that this is a 
subterranean passage leading to Hampton Court, which is very 
nearly 3 miles off, and the passage would necessarily have to 


go under the Thames. The object of the passage, or how it 
was ventilated, are matters with which the small boy of the 
period*has nothing to do‘; the tradition with him is absolute, 
though I am bound to say that it becomes less and less firm 
as the boys grow older, until I fear it is a matter of scepticism 
altogether in the higher forms and amongst the masters. It is 
very curious that the tradition of underground passages is con- 
nected with so many buildings of ecclesiastical foundation. 

The school used to be carried on in the chapel itself until 
the present school was built. It is now used as the chapel for 
the school. 

The authorities upon which I have relied for statements in 
this paper are Manning on Surrey, Dr. Root’s translation of 
Kingston Charters, Major Heale’s interesting papers on the 
Parish Church and the Chapel of St. Mary Magdalen, and last 
but not least Dr. Finny’s book on Kingston; and I also owe 
my thanks to the Vicar and Mayor for permitting us to see the 
church and town hall, and to Messrs. Hyde for the; view of 
their staircase. 

I feel that my paper might have been more descriptive and 
less historical, but this can easily be supplemented by reference 
to Dr. Finny’s handbook, which, in a light and attractive form, 
contains a whole mine of information on the subject of Kingston, 
its history, description and surroundings. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 
HE annual report of the Surveyors’ Institution shows that 
the members now number 3,569, which represents an 
increase of 117 on the year. The total embraces 1,886 fellows, 
1,149 professional associates, 80 associates, 409 students, 
27 colonial fellows and 18 honorary members. Ten years ago 
the membership numbered 1,121, whilst twenty years ago it 
was only 332. The receipts of the year show, both on capital 
and income account, a satisfactory increase, the former of 83/, 
the latter of nearly 5007. The income from interest and divi- 
dends for the year amounted to 434/., as compared with 373/. 
in the preceding year, but the shrinkage in the value of the 
invested capital, owing to the general depreciation in securities, 
has necessitated the writing off, for the purposes of valuation, 
of about 650/. on capital account. The assets now stand at 
over 28,000/., not including the value of the premises of the 
Institution in Great George Street, Westminster, held on 
lease for 999 years from 1895. There has again been a large 
increase in the number of candidates for the professional 
examinations, for which 489 men presented themselves, 
in addition to 152 candidates for the preliminary examina- 
tions. The examinations were held simultaneously in London, 
Glasgow, Dublin and Manchester. An application was 
received by the Council from the Senatus of the University of 
Edinburgh to be included among the places of professional 
education approved in connection with preparation for the 
professional examinations of the Institution. The Council have 
agreed to add the university to the list, subject to certain 
additions to the present curriculum to cover the requirements 
of the Institution examinations. Similar applications have 
been received from other teaching bodies in England and 
Scotland, the effect of which will be to link the examination 
system with all the principal training colleges of the United 
Kingdom, thus greatly enlarging the opportunities for study 
available to young surveyors of all classes. Evidence is forth- 
coming of a marked tendency towards an increase in the 
number of colonial members, a circumstance which may be 
regarded as a gratifying proof that the reputation of the Institu- 
tion is spreading throughout the Empire, especially among 
persons in official circles. It may, therefore, become a ques- 
tion later on whether the Institution should introduce examina- 
tions in the Colonies for the admission of the various classes of 
surveyors not affected by the licensing ordinances of the 
different colonial Governments. The Institution, in common 
with other bodies incorporated by Royal charter, has suffered 
from the unauthorised use by unscrupulous persons of its title 
and designatory letters. It 1s too early to make any definite 
announcement as to the steps being taken to remedy this state 
of things, but the Council are not without hope that the action 
which they are taking, in concert with other societies similarly 
situated, may result in the securing of some measure of protec- 
tion against this growing evil. 


Sir Henry Thompson has bequeathed to the National 
Gallery the portrait of himself by Sir John Millais. It is hung 
in Room XXI. in the place of the “ Yeoman of the Guard,” by 
the same painter, which has been removed to the National 
Gallery of British Art, Millbank. A water-colour sketch by 
Sir David Wilkie of that painter’s portrait of King William IV. 
and Queen Adelaide has been also hung in the gallery at 
Millbank, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

THE prospectus of the School of Architecture of 
University College, London, has appeared. ‘The first term 
begios on October 4. The Diploma Course takes three 
years, and the Certificate Course two years. Professor 
F. M. Simpson has charge of the school, and his assistant 
is Mr, ALAN G. James. There are evening classes for 
measuring, quantities and estimates under the direction of 
Mr. E. J. Burr. Evening classes for construction and 
elementary design are held under the direction of Professor 
Simpson, Mr. JAMEs and Mr. BucHANAN. A special course 
will be provided for architectural students by the Professor 
of Mechanical Engineering in steel and iron construction 
and in the testing of materials. The College already 
possesses, it is said, in its Slade School of Fine Arts, its 
large engineering laboratories and its comprehensive arts 
and sciences classes, valuable aids to a school of architec- 
ture. Advantage will be taken of these, so far as is possible, 
having regard to the limited time at the student’s disposal, 
so that the courses shall not be entirely on technical lines, 
but on liberal lines also. The school presents advantages 
for students, as well as for the architects who may receive 
them as pupils. University College has been distinguished 
from its foundation by its excellent work, and there is no 
place more likely to be surrounded with that atmosphere of 
floating knowledge where every mind may imbibe some- 
thing congenial and on which Sir JosHuA R&yNo_ps relied 
when founding the schools of the Royal Academy. 


THE Mole Antonelliana in the Via Montebello, Turin, 
is one of the boldest of modern Italian structures. When 
we published a view of it the late Ames FeRcusson looked 
On it as a revelation of his own principles. It was com- 
menced in 1863 from the designs of ALEXANDER ANTO- 
NELLI, and was intended as a synagogue. Sufficient funds 
were not, however, forthcoming to realise the architect’s 
plans, and the works were suspended. It cannot be said 
that after forty years this remarkable building is complete. 
In 1879 it was taken over by the municipality of Turin, 
with the intention of converting it into a memorial of King 
VicTOR EMMANUEL. ANTONELLI died while the workmen 
were engaged in fixing the statue of an angel at the summit, 
which is said to be 165 metres—or over 500 feet—in 
height. On Friday last the atmospheric disturbance which 
seems to be passing over Europe was witnessed in Turin. 
Among other effects of it the head of the angel, a figure 
_ which is 20 feet high, was broken off and was left hanging 

by some iron rods against the tapering part which supported 
it. Owing to the great height it was difficult to remedy 
the accident, and all that can be done is to keep people as 
far away as possible from the Mole, which consists of a 
series of storeys, each with a roof supported by numerous 
columns, 


AN exhibition which should possess much interest for 
all who have tried to follow the history of the arts in Italy 
will be one held in the old monastery of Grotta Ferrata 
from March until the end of June next year. The monas- 
tery belonged to the Basilian Order, and was founded by St. 
NILUs in the year 1002. But by another computation the 
date is reckoned in a different manner, and the year 1905 
would therefore be the thousandth anniversary of the 
foundation of the monastery which it is desired to 
commemorate. The monastery was the only institution 
of its class to be found in Italy, and it was of immense 
size. In the fifteenth century Pope Sixtus IV. gave it 
to his nephew, GIULIANO DELLA ROVERE, who was 
afterwards Pope Jutius II. As a militant  eccle- 
siastic he transformed the monastery into a fortress, 
erected towers and surrounded the place with a deep 
ditch in order. that it might stand a siege. The 
church was rebuilt in 1754. The most ancient part is the 
vestibule. The chapel of St. Nitus is worth a visit from 
all lovers of painting, for it is adorned with frescoes by 
DOMENICHINO. According to one tradition the painter 
represented himself as holding the horse of the Emperor 
OrtHo III. Gurpo and Guercino are also introduced, and 
a girl beloved of the artist also appears as a youth wearing 
a blue cap with a white plume. The frescoes were restored 
in 1819 by Camuccini. There is no more appropriate 


place for holding an exhibition of Byzantine and early 
Italian art; and as the arrangements are conducted by 
some of the foremost authorities on art, foreigners as welb 
as Italians, it is likely to be successful, and new light may 
be thrown on what is now generally considered as doubtful, 


THE British Embassy in Paris is in the Rue Faubourg 
Saint-Honore. It formerly belonged to the Princesse 
BORGHESE, one of the sisters of NAPOLEON I. She was proud 
of her figure, and was therefore pleased to act as model for 
Canova, the sculptor. After the downfall of the Empire 
the Hotel Borghese was purchased by the British Govern- 
ment to serve as an embassy. As Sir Epmunp Monson is 
about to resign his position and has removed to Saint- 
Germain, the opportunity has been taken to execute several 
works which have long been necessary. They will be 
carried out under the direction of Mr. PARMENTER, and@ 
three or four months will be required for their completion. 


THERE was a time when the desire of scholars was that 
fortune would bring to light some new masterpiece of 
Greek literature, and especially one of the works of an 
author like MENANDER who is only known through a few 
sentences. In modern times such treasure-trove is not 
expected, and there is satisfaction with any document which 
throws even a feeble light on ancient life. German scholars 
are at present finding enjoyment in a few records which 
relate to Hermupolis in the second century of our era. 
The place is known to modern travellers as Syra, a steam- 
packet station in the A®gean. One document which is a 
finely written papyrus contains information relating to the 
erection of a theatre, which was of large size. As well as 
can be judged the different trades were each controlled by 
a guildmaster. Something is mentioned about copper- 
smiths, nailers and smiths, or in other words about the 
metal-workers engaged. It might be concluded the work 
was carried out without contractors. A machine was 
apparently to be introduced to aid in the shifting of 
scenery. There is also reference to a room that was. 
plastered. The writing is in parts indistinct, and only the 
general meaning of the document is suggested. It has yet 
to be considered by archzeologists who have given attention 
to the subject of antique theatres, 


A CONGRESS of German architects and engineers will 
be held in Diisseldorf on September 12, 13 and 14. 
Thirty-seven societies, having a membership of 7,500, 
will be represented. Baurat NEHER, of Frankfort, wilh 
preside. The papers at present arranged for treat of 
electric tramways, modern theatres, control of rivers, &c. 
After the congress'there will be a visit to the Krupp steeb 
works in Essen, and finally the international art exhibition 


will be seen. 


A LANDOWNER whose neighbour’s trees overhang his. 
boundaries has a choice of remedies. He may either 
abate the nuisance by lopping the trees, or, if damage has 
been suffered, he may sue for the damage which the over- 
hanging trees have done to his crops. This was decided by 
WILLs and KENNEDY, J.J., in the case of SmitH wv. Gippy, 
overruling the County Court judge, who thought that the: 
plaintiff's only remedy was to abate the nuisance. “If the 
trees,” said KENNEDY, J., “are not in fact doing damage it 
may be that the plaintiff’s only right is to cut back the 
overhanging portions ; but where they are actually doing 
damage, I think there must be a right of action. In such 
a case I do not think that the owner of the offending trees. 
can compel the plaintiff to seek his remedy in cutting 
them.” 
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BY SEINE, OISE AND MARNE. 
By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 
IV, 
(Continued from page 91.) 


MANTES. 


Dae groining of the eastern part of the triforium at Mantes 
with a succession of transverse barrel-vaults springing 
from a lintel surmounting the capitals of a series of detached 
shafts is very remarkable, and may be best understood from 
the accompanying illustration. At first the whole of the 
triforium was vaulted in this picturesque manner, but not long 
after the completion of the church the barrel-vault was changed 
for one of quadripartite character, and wherever this has been 
done the thrust has been too great for the principal groining 
shafts, which have bulged considerably and are now held in 
place by iron ties. At the same time, or very soon after, the 
original fenestration of these tribunes was entirely altered, 
Geometrical Decorated windows of several lights being sub- 
stituted for those large simple circles which still illuminate the 
galleries in the apse. Set as they are in oblique splays, these 
seven great circles all present themselves to the eye at once 
from the entrance of the choir. 

A noble feature in the extreme western bay occupied by 
the towers is the arch, which runs up without break to the 
vaulting, the whole height of the triforium and clerestory. Had 
the aisle space been a few feet wider this arch might have risen 
direct from the floor of the church, and have thus formed a 
species of gigantic narthex, such as we see at Noyon, or in our 
own glorious Peterborough. In the clerestory the system of 
lighting has, except in one bay, remained undisturbed, but the 
church suffers from a superabundance of light poured in 
through the great plain lancet windows. Rifled as they have 
been of their stained glass, a feeling of disappointment is 
caused in the minds of those fresh from the unearthly solemnity 
of Auxerre, Bourges and Troyes. 

The study of Northern Gothic presents no point more 
interesting than the cardinal distinction between the square 
eastern ends of our cathedrals, the chevets of France, and the 
apses of Germany. In England, where the apse may be said 
to have fallen into desuetude with the disappearance of the 
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round arch at the close of the twelfth century, an elongated 
form of transept with a view to additional altar space was 
excogitated. 

In France, where radiating chapels were always in vogue, 
the transepts were usually short. This gives the rationale of 
the lengthened transepts of England. The developed Gothic 
chevets of Amiens, Chartres, Rheims, Tours, Troyes and 
other cathedrals which continued in use down to the latest 
days of the style, as exemplified in Mont St. Michel, St. 
Eustache at Paris, and the cathedral of Orleans, perhaps found 
its earliest Pointed expression in the simple Cistercian nun’s- 
coif like one of Pontigny, whose parentage may be traced in 
the Auvergnat Romanesque of Issoire, Notre-Dame du Port, 
Clermont-Ferrand, and St. Etienne at Nevers; in the 
Aquitanian of La Charité and Benoit-sur-Loire, Conques and 
St. Sernin, Toulouse, two of the earliest examples of the 
chevet ; in the Burgundian variety of that protean style at 
Paray-le-Monial, St. Menoux, near Souvigny—where the 
graceful fourteenth-century apse of its interesting Cluniac 
abbey church affords an instance of the disuse of the triforium— 
and the once glorious Cluny ; in the Champenois cathedral of 
Langres ; and in the churches of Notre-Dame de la Coitture 
and St. Julian des Prés at Le Mans, where, as at Etampes, we 
seem to perceive a sort of frontier line between the northern. 
and southern architecture of France.* 

These in their turn may be traced back to that simple large 
niche or semi-dome of the basilica, which in Germany ¢ repro- 
duced itself down to the latest days of national Pointed, as. 
exemplified in the lantern-like choirs of Munster, Soést, Erfurt 
and Milhausen. 

Here and there we find such choirs as those of Magdeburg, 
Schwerin, Cologne and Freiburg im Breisgau cathedrals, the 
abbey at Altenberg,and St. Mary, Liibeck, planned on the French 


* It must not be concluded from this that the simple aisleless 
Romanesque apse in France was entirely superseded by the chevet.. 
Such examples as the great Norman churches of Boscherville, the 
Abbaye aux Dames at Caen, and Cerisy le Forét, St. Front, Périgueux, 
Loches, Agen and a host of minor ones in the south-west— notably in 
the district of La Charente—are sufficient to prove this. 

+ As at St. Patroclus and St. Nicholas, Soést ; St. Blazius, Bruns- 
wick; Gernrode, Hecklingen, St. Mary at Halberstadt, and the 
church of the Neuwerks at Goslar ; Jerichow in Brandenburg, Ratze- 
burg in Pomerania, and the grand series of Rhenish basilicas. 
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model,* but the system never became generally accepted, or 
except in Cologne, perfectly understood, one reason, for the 
pertinacity of its rejection being regard for the strict orientation 
of altars, which was nowhere, save among ourselves, more 
rigidly adhered to than in Germany. When additional altar 
space was required it was met by giving an apsidal termination 


CHEVET, ST. BENOIT-sUR-LOIRE. 


to the choir aisles, as for instance in St. Mary and St. Elizabeth 


at Mulhausen and St. Mary in the Meadows at Soést, or by | I 


doubling the aisles, as at St, John at Liineburg and St. Victor 
at Aanten ; and although in some of the Pomeranian churches 
chapels are occasionally to be discovered flanking the nave 
aisles, the practice does not appear to have become at all 


CHEVET, Notre-DaME pu PorT, CLERMONT-FERRAND. 


popular except in debased times, and then chiefly in churches 


of the South, where the principles of the Reformation made but 
little headway. 


of Limburg on the Lahn, and the churches of 
Stargard, Wismar, St. Mary at Worms and Osnabriick afford instances, 
enter alta, of the semi-French plan, viz. a clerestoried choir with 
Procession path, but no radiating chapels. Occasionally in Germany 
we find the tall unclerestoried apse provided with an ambulatory, . as, 
for instance, the cathedral of Werden in Hanover, St. Paul, Branden- 
burg, St. Mary-the Great, Lippstadt, and St. Sebald, Nuremberg, 
but, externally at least, with not very happy results. 


* The cathedral 
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In some instances, when additional altars were required, 
they were reared against the western sides of the nave piers, as 
at Augsburg, Miinster and Wurzburg cathedrals. At Miinster 
the retabulze of these nave altars are very pleasing specimens 
of Renaissance architecture. In the other examples they are 


either poor modern Gothic or pseudo-Classical. 


(SCHOOL OF AQUITAINE.) 


It will be remembered -that in a former paper 
alluded to the marked influence of Early French 
Gothic upon certain North German «churches. I should have 
added that, from their geographical situation, such works as 
Notre-Dame and the cathedral of Chalons-sur-Marne, with 
their towers standing in the angles formed by the transepts and 


(SCHOOL OF AUVERGNE.) 


choir, the transverse triapsidal cathedral of Noyon and the 
aisleless apsidal choirs of Toul, St. Urbain at Troyes, and St, 
Benigne and Notre-Dame ut Dijon have, there is no doubts 
caught something in their turn of the Teutonic spirit. 

There is such a strong family likeness in the apses of those 
churches built during that single half-century (c. 1180-1230), 
which filled the length and breadth of France with structures 
of prodigious scale and impressive grandeur, that even the most 
conversant with their individual differences may. pardonably 
mistake the east end of Mantes for that of St. Leu d’Esserent, 
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and that of Notre-Dame at Chalons-sur-Marne for St. Remi at 
Rheims. In fact, all over Northern France the student is con- 
stantly meeting something he has seen before. On the con- 
trary, in the great churches of England, notwithstanding the 
almost universal adoption of the square eastern termination, 
the great variety in its treatment makes confusion of one with 
another well nigh impossible. 

The French apse being not infrequently polygonal, the 
piers round it are of necessity placed very near together, and 
that the arches may range with those of the choir they are 
often much stilted. This is most observable in the chevets of 
Amiens, Beauvais, Chartres, Le Mans, Soissons and Tours. 
In Notre-Dame at Paris, St. Etienne at Auxerre, St. Etienne at 
Caen, and the cathedral at Bayeux, this elongation has been 
avoided either by giving the apse but three sides or by con- 
structing its outer ones at a less acute angle. 

At Mantes the apse is formed of seven narrow sides, three 
of which are cardinal and the remainder oblique. The piers 
are monolith cylinders, with boldly foliaged capitals and square 
abaci, the same type being observed throughout the church, 
where the columns stand isolated. Seven chapels radiate from 
the procession path, which, as well as a large one on the south 
side of the choir, picturesquely approached from the aisle by 
several steps, are additions of the complete Gothic epoch in its 
earliest and best phase. As usual, while the great apse is left 
undecorated, all these chapels glow with modern wall-painting 
and stained glass. The mural and vitreous decoration of the Lady 
Chapel, executed as it was during the late forties of the last 
century, is very creditable; but some of the best modern 
stained glass I have ever seen in France is in a chapel to the 
immediate left, comprising single effigies whose brilliant 
tinctures are set forth by a background of grisaille. Each 
chapel is a three-sided apse, the windows being in two divi- 
sions, with Geometrical tracery, and recall on the whole Mr. 
Street’s graceful apses in St. Mary Magdalene, Paddington, 
and St. John the Divine, Kennington. There is no distinc- 
tion between the nave and the choir at Mantes except by 
arrangement, which is, however, very poor, the fittings being 
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apparently knocked up out of some of the old pews with which 
the nave was doubtless fitted before the tide of restoration 
set in. The church, which is vaulted throughout with simple 
quadripartite vaulting with roll ribs, has great unity of design, 
and grows upon the student at every successive visit. The 
frequent recurrence of the mystical numbers, three and seven. 
is well worthy of attention. 


(Zo be continued.) 


AN ETHEREAL-ELECTRICAL UNIVERSE. 


N the course of the address delivered on Wednesday at 
Cambridge by the Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, D.C.L,. 


LLD. M.P., F.R.S., chancellor of the University of 
Edinburgh, as president of the British Association, he 
said :— 


The meetings of this great Society have for the most part 
been held in crowded centres of population, where our sur- 
roundings never permit us to forget, were such forgetfulness 
in any case possible, how close is the tie that binds modern 
science to modern industry, the abstract researches of the 
student to the labours of the inventor and the mechanic. 
This, no doubt, is as it should be. The interdependence of 
theory and practice cannot be ignored without inflicting injury 
on both ; and he is but a poor friend to either who under- 
values their mutual co-operation. ‘ 

Yet, after all, since the British Association exists for the 
advancement of science, it is welli that now and again we 
should choose our place of gathering in some spot where 
science rather than its applications, knowledge, not utility, are 
the ends to which research is primarily directed. 

If this be so, surely no happier selection could have been 
made than the quiet courts of this ancient University. For 
here, if anywhere, we tread the classic ground of physical 
discovery. Here, if anywhere, those who hold that physics is. 
the true Sczentia Scientiarum, the root of all the sciences which 
deal with inanimate nature, should feel themselves at home. 
For, unless I am led astray by too partial an affection for my 
own University, there is nowhere to be found, in any corner of 
the world, a spot with which have been connected, either by 
their training in youth, or by the labours of their maturer years,. 
so many men eminent as the originators of new and fruitful 
physical conceptions. I say nothing of Bacon, the eloquent 
prophet of a new era; nor of Darwin, the Copernicus of 
biology ; for my subject to-day is not the contributions of 
Cambridge to the general growth. of scientific knowledge. I 
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am concerned rather with the illustrious line of physicists who 
have learned or taught within a few hundred yards of this 
building—a line stretching from Newton in the seventeenth 
century, through Cavendish in the eighteenth, through Young, 
Stokes, Maxwell, in the nineteenth, through Kelvin, who 
embodies an epoch in himself, down to Rayleigh, Larmor, J. J. 
Thomson and the scientific school centred in the Cavendish 
laboratory, whose physical speculations bid fair to render the 
closing years of the old century and the opening years 
of the new as notable as the greatest which have preceded 
them. 

Now what is the task which these men, and their illus- 
trious fellow-labourers out of all lands, have set themselves 
to accomplish? To what end led these “new and fruitful 
physical conceptions” to which I have just referred? It is 
often described as the discovery of the “laws connecting 
phenomena.” But this is certainly a misleading, and in my 
pinion a very inadequate, account of the subject. To begin 
with, it is not only inconvenient, but confusing, to describe as 
“ phenomena” things which do not appear, which never have 
appeared, and which never can appear, to beings so poorly 
provided as ourselves with the apparatus of sense perception. 
But apart from this, which is a linguistic error too deeply 
rooted to be easily exterminated, is it not most inaccurate in 
substance to say that a knowledge of nature’s laws is all we 
seek when investigating nature? The physicist looks for 
something more than what, by any stretch of language, can 
be described as “co-existences” and ‘‘sequences” between 
so-called “phenomena.” He seeks for something deeper than 
the laws connecting possible objects of experience. His 
object is physical reality: a reality which may or may not be 
capable of direct perception ; a reality which is in any case 
independent of it; a reality which constitutes the permanent 
mechanism of that physical universe with which our imme- 
diate empirical connection is so slight and so deceptive. 
That such a reality exists, though philosophers have doubted, 
is the unalterable faith of science; and were that faith er 
zmposstbile to perish under the assaults of critical speculation, 
science, as men of science usually conceive it, would perish 
likewise. 

If this be so, if one of the tasks of science, and more par- 
ticularly of physics, is to frame a conception of the physical 
universe in its inner reality, then any attempt to compare the 
different modes in which, at different epochs of scientific 
development, this intellectual picture has been drawn, cannot 
fail to suggest questions of the deepest interest. True, I am 
precluded from dealing with such.of these questions as are 
purely philosophical by the character of this occasion ; and 
with such of them as are purely scientific by my own incom- 
petence. But some there may be sufficiently near the dividing 
line to induce the specialists who rule by right on either side 
of it to view with forgiving eyes any trespasses into their 
legitimate domain which I may be tempted, during the next 
few minute , to ccmmit. 

Let me, then, endeavour to compare the outlines of two 
such pictures, of which the first may be taken to represent the 
views prevalent towards the end of the eighteenth century ; 
a little more than a hundred years from the _ publica- 
tion of Newton’s “Principia,” and, roughly speaking, about 
midway between that epoch-making date and the present 
moment. I suppose that if at that period the average man of 
science had been asked to sketch his general conception of the 
physical universe, he would probably have said that it 
essentially consisted of various sorts of ponderable matter, 
scattered in different combinations through space, exhibiting 
most vatied aspects under the influence of chemical affinity and 
temperature, but through every metamorphosis obedient to the 
laws of motion, always retaining its mass unchanged and 
exercising at all distances a force of attraction on other 
material masses, according to a simple law. To this ponder- 
able matter he would (in spite of Rumford) have probably 
added the so-called “imponderable” heat, then often ranked 
among the elements, together with the two “electrical fluids” 
‘and the corpuscular emanations supposed to constitute light. 

In the universe as thus conceived, the most important forms 
of action between its constituents was action at a distance ; 
the principle of the conservation of energy was, in any general 
form, undreamed of ; electricity and magnetism, though already 
the subjects of important investigation, played no great part in 
the whole of things ; nor was a diffused ether required to com- 
plete the machinery of the universe, 

Within a few months, however, of the date assigned for 
these deliverances of our hypothetical physicist came an 
addition to this general conception of the world, destined 
profoundly to modify it. About a hundred years ago Young 
opened, or reopened, the great controversy which finally 
established the undulatory theory of light, and with it a belief 
in an interstellar medium by which undulations could be 
conveyed. But this discovery involved much more than the 
substitution of a theory of light which was consistent with the 
facts for one which was not ; since here was the first authentic 


introduction * into the scientific world-picture of a new and 
prodigious constituent—a constituent which has altered, and is 
still altering, the whole balance (so to speak) of the composi. 
tion. Unending space, thinly strewn with suns and satellites 
made or in the making, supplied sufficient material for the 
mechanism of the heavens as conceived by Laplace. Unendin 

space filled with a continuous medium was a very different 
affair, and gave promise of strange developments. It could 
not be supposed that the ether, if its reality were once 
admitted, existed only to convey through interstellar regions 
the vibrations which happen to stimulate the optic nerve of 
man. Invented originally to fulfil this function, to this jt 
could never be confined. And accordingly, as everyone now 
knows, things which, from the point of view of sense per- 
ception, are as distinct as light and radiant heat, and things to 
which sense perception makes no response, like the electric 
waves of wireless telegraphy,} intrinsically differ, not in kind, 
but in magnitude alone. 

This, however, is not al], nor nearly all. If we jump 
over the century which separates 1804 from 1904, and attempt 
to give in outline the world-picture as it now presents itself to 
some leaders of contemporary speculation, we shall find that in 
the interval it has been modified, not merely by such far. 
reaching discoveries as the atomic and molecular composi- 
tion of ordinary matter, the kinetic theory of gases and the 
laws of the conservation and dissipation of energy, but by the 
more and more important part which electricity and the ether 
occupy in any representation of ultimate physical reality. 

Electricity was no more to the natural philosophers in the 
year 1709 than the hidden cause of an insignificant phenomenon + 
It was known, and had long been known, that such things as 
amber and glass could be made to attract light objects brought 
into their neighbourhood ; yet it was about fifty years before 
the effects of electricity were perceived in the thunderstorm. 
It was about Ico years before it was detected in the form of a 
current. It was about 120 years before it was connected with 
magnetism ; about 170 years before it was connected with light 
and ethereal radiation. i 

But to-day there are those who regard gross matter, the 
matter of everyday experience, as the mere appearance of 
which electricity is the physical basis; who think that the 
elementary atom of the chemist, itself far beyond the limits of 
direct perception, is but a connected system of monads or sub- 
atoms which are not electrified matter, but are electricity 
itself; that these systems differ in the number of monads 
which they contain in their arrangement and in their motion 
relative to each other and to the ether ; that on these differ- 
ences, and on these differences alone, depend the various 
qualities of what have hitherto been regarded as indivisible and 
elementary atoms ; and that while in most cases these atomic 
systems may maintain their equilibrium for periods which, 
compared with such astronomical processes as the cooling of a 
sun, may seem almost eternal, they are not less obedient to the 
law of change than the everlasting heavens themselves. 

But if gross matter be a grouping of atoms, and if atoms 
be systems of electrical monads, what are these electrical 
monads? It may be that, as Professor Larmor has suggested, 
they are but a modification of the universal ether, a modifica- 
tion roughly comparable to a knot in a medium which is inex- 
tensible, incompressible and continuous. But whether this 
final unification be accepted or not, it is certain that these 
monads cannot be considered apart from the ether. It is on 
their interaction with the ether that their qualities depend, 
and without the ether an electric theory of matter is impos- 
sible. 

Surely we have here a very extraordinary revolution. Two 
centuries ago electricity seemed but a scientific toy. It is 
now thought by many to constitute the reality of which 
matter is but the sensible expression. It is but a century 
ago that the title of an ether to a place among the con- 
stituents of the universe was authentically established. It seems 
possible now that it may be the stuff out of which that universe 
is wholly built. Nor are the collateral inferences associated 
with this view of the physical world less surprising. It used, 
for example, to be thought that mass was an original property 
of matter, neither capable of explanation nor requiring it; in 
its nature essentially unchangeable, suffering neither augmenta- 
tion nor diminution under the stress of any forces to which it 
could be subjected; unalterably attached to, or identified 
with, each material fragment, howsoever much that fragment 
might vary in its appearance, its bulk, its chemical or its 
physical condition. 

But if the new theories be accepted these views must be 
revised. Mass is not only explicable, it is actually explained. 

* The hypothesis of an ether was, of course, not new. But before 
Young and Fresnel it cannot be said/to have been established. j 

1 First known through the theoretical work of Maxwell and the 


experiments of Ierz. 
t The modern history of electricity begins with Gilbert, but I have 


throughout confined my observations to the post-Newtonian periods 
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So far from being an attribute of matter considered in itself, it 
is due, as I have said, to the relation between the electrical 
monads of which matter is composed and the ether in which 
they are bathed. So far from being unchangeable, it changes, 
when moving at very high speeds, with every change in its 
velocity. 

Perhaps, however, the most impressive alteration in our 
picture of the universe required by these new theories is to be 
sought in a different direction . We have all, I suppose, been 
interested in the generally accepted views as to the origin and 
development of suns with their dependent planetary systems, 
and the gradual dissipation of the energy which during this 
process of concentration has largely taken the form of light 
and radiant heat. Follow out the theory to its obvious con- 
clusions and it becomes plain that the stars now visibly incan- 
descent are those in mid-journey between the nebule from 
which they sprang and the frozen darkness to which they are 
predestined. What, then, are we to think of the invisible 
multitude of the heavenly bodies in which this process has 
been already completed? According to the ordinary view, we 
should suppose them to be in a state where all possibilities of 
internal movement were exhausted. At the temperature of 
interstellar space their constituent elements would be solid and 
inert; chemical action and molecular movement would be 
alike impossible, and their exhausted energy could obtain no 
replenishment unless they were suddenly rejuvenated by some 
celestial collision, or travelled into other regions warmed by 
newer suns. 

This view must, however, be profoundly modified if we 
accept the electric theory of matter. Wecan then no longer 
hold that if the internal energy of a sun were as far as possible 
converted into heat either by its contraction under the stress of 
gravitation or by chemical reactions between its elements, or 

by any other inter-atomic force; and that, were the heat so 
generated to be dissipated, as in time it must be, through 
infinite space, its whole energy would be exhausted. On the 
contrary, the amount thus lost would be absolutely insignificant 
compared with what remained stored up within the separate 
atoms. The system in its corporate capacity would become 
bankrupt—the wealth of its individual constituents would be 
scarcely diminished. They would lie side by side, without 
movement, without chemical affinity ; yet each one, howsoever 
inert in its external relations, the theatre of violent motions 
and of powerful internal forces. 

Or, put the same thought in another form. When the 

sudden appearance of some new star in the telescopic field 


gives notice to the astronomer that he, and perhaps, in the | 


whole universe, he alone, is witnessing the conflagration of a 
world, the tremendous forces by which this far-off tragedy is 
being accomplished must surely move his awe, Yet not only 
would the members of each separate atomic system pursue 
their relative course unchanged, while the atoms themselves 
were thus riven violently apart in flaming vapour, but the 
forces by which such a world is shattered are really ndég/igeable 
compared with those by which each atom of it is held together. 

In common, therefore, with all other living things, we seem 
to be practically concerned chiefly with the feebler forces of 
nature, and with energy in its least powerful manifestations. 
Chemical affinity and cohesion are on this theory no more than 
the slight residual effects of the internal electrical forces which 
keep the atom in being. Gravitation, though it be the shaping 
force which concentrates nebulz into organised systems of 
suns and satellites, is trifling compared with the attractions 
and repulsions with which we are familiar between electrically 
charged bodies, while these again sink into insignificance 
beside the attractions and repulsions between the electric 
monads themselves. The irregular molecular movements 
which constitute heat, on which the very possibility of organic 
life seems absolutely to hang, and in whose transformations 
applied science is at present so largely concerned, cannot rival 
the kinetic energy stored within the molecules themselves. 
This prodigious mechanism seems outside the range of our 
jmmediate interests. We live, so to speak, merely on its fringe. 
it has for us no promise of utilitarian value. It will not drive 
our mills ; we cannot harness it to our trains. Yet not less on 
that account does it stir the intellectual imagination. The 
‘starry heavens have from time immemorial moved the worship 
or the wonder of mankind. But if the dust beneath our feet 
be indeed compounded of innumerable systems, whose elements 
are ever in the most rapid motion, yet retain through 
uncounted ages their equilibrium unshaken, we can hardly 
deny that the marvels we directly see are not more worthy of 
admiration than those which recent discoveries have enabled 
‘us dimly to surmise. 

Now, whether the main outlines of the world-picture which 
‘T have just imperfectly presented to you be destined to survive, 
or whether in their turn they are to be obliterated by some new 
drawing on the scientific palimpsest, all wilJ, I think, admit 
‘that so bold an attempt to unify physical nature excites feelings 
of the most acute intellectual gratification, The satisfaction 
iit gives is almost esthetic in its intensity and quality. 
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We feel the same sort of pleasurable shock as when from the 
crest of some melancholy pass we first see far below us the 
sudden glories of plain, river and mountain. Whether this 
vehement sentiment in favour of a simple universe has any 
theoretical justification I will not venture to pronounce, There 
is nod priori reason that I know of for expecting that the 
material world should be a modification of a single medium, 
rather than a composite structure built out of sixty or seventy 
elementary substances, eternal and eternally different. 
Why, then, should we feel content with the first hypothesis 
and not with the second? Yet soitis. Men of science have 
always been restive under the multiplication of entities. They 
have eagerly noted any sign that the chemical atom was com- 
posite, and that the different chemical elements had a common 
origin: Nor, for my part, do I think such instincts should be 
ignored. John Mill, if I rightly remember, was contemptuous 
of those who saw any difficulty in accepting the doctrine of 
“action at a distance.” So far as observation and experiment 
can tell us, bodies do actually influence each other at a distance. 
And why should they not? Why seek to go behind experience 
in obedience to some @ friori sentiment for which no argument 
can be adduced? So reasoned Mill, and to his reasoning I 
have no reply. Nevertheless, we cannot forget that it was to 
Faraday’s obstinate disbelief in “action at a distance” that we 
owe some of the crucial discoveries on which both our electric 
industries and the electric theory of matter are ultimately 
founded; while at this very moment physicists, however 
bafiled in the quest for an explanation of gravity, refuse alto- 
gether to content themselves with the belief, so satisfying to 
Mill, that it is a simple and inexplicable property of masses 
acting on each other across space. 

These obscure intimations about the nature of reality 
deserve, I think, more attention than has yet been given to 
them. That they exist is certain; that they modify the in- 
different impartiality of pure empiricism can hardly be denied. 
The common notion that he who would search out the secrets 
of nature must humbly wait on experience, obedient to its 
slightest hint, is but partly true. This may be his ordinary 
attitude ; but now and again it happens that observation and 
experiment are not treated as guides to be meekly followed 
but as witnesses to be broken down in cross-examination. 
Their plain message is disbelieved, and the investigating judge 
does not pause until a confession in harmony with his precon- 
ceived ideas has, if possible, been wrung from their reluctant 
evidence. 


THE CHANTREY TRUST. 
HE select committee of the House of Lords, consisting of 
the Earl of Carlisle, Earl of Lytton, Earl of Crewe, Lord 
Windsor, Lord Ribblesdale, Lord Newton and Lord Killanin 
have agreed to the following report on the Chantrey Trust :— 


1. By his will, dated December 31, 1840, Sir Francis 
Chantrey, RA., left his residuary personal estate, after the 
decease or second marriage of Lady Chantrey, in trust for the 
President and Treasurer of the Royal Academy to receive the 
income to be “devoted to the encouragement of British fine 
art in painting and sculpture only.” 

He further provided that the income of the fund should be 
applied to “ the purchase of works of fine art of the highest merit 
in painting and sculpture that can be obtained,” and that it 
should be allowed, if at any time thought desirable, to accumu- 
late for a term not exceeding five years. 

The President and Council of the Royal Academy, or in the 
event of the dissolution of that body, of such a society or 
association as should take its place, were nominated as the 
purchasing body. 

The works of deceased or living artists of any nation might 
be bought, provided that such artists “resided in Great Britain 
during the executing and completing of such works”; the 
prices paid for the works were to be “liberal,” and wholly at 
the discretion of the President and Council. But regard was 
to be had “solely to the intrinsic merit of the works”; and no 
“sympathy for the artist or his family” was to influence the 
selection. Neither were any “commissions or orders” to be 
given for the execution of any works, 

The purchases were to be exhibited for a month at least at 
the Royal Academy or other important exhibition ; and the 
purpose of the collection was declared to be the “ forming and 
establishing a public national collection of British fine art in 
painting and sculpture.” 

No part of the fund was to be devoted to providing a 
permanent gallery for the collection, it being the “confident 
expectation” of the testator that this task would be undertaken 
by the Government, 


2. Lady Chantrey died in 1875, and in 1877 the first pur- 
chases were made under the will. The total capital available 
amounted to 105,000/. invested in Three per Cent. Consols, 
since reduced to 24 per cent., the available income having 
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varied from about 2,500/. to about 2,100/. From 1877 to 1897 
the collection was temporarily deposited at the South Ken- 
sington Museum and at various provincial galleries, but in the 
latter year a permanent home was found for it in Sir Henry 
Tate’s National Gallery of British Art at Millbank, and, in 
accordance with the terms of the bequest, the 85 works purchased 
up to that date, and all future purchases, were handed over to 
the Government, who directed the trustees of the National 
Gallery to house the collection. The trustees have ‘no power 
of selection or elimination” of particular works of art. The 
collection now numbers 109 works, including three exhibited at 
Burlington House this year. 


3. The procedure by which works of art are chosen is 
as follows :— Individual members of the Council®* for the 
time being propose and second such works as they con- 
sider desirable for purchase. A week’s notice is then 
given of a special meeting at which the voting will take place, 
in order that members of the Council may have time to examine 
the works proposed. A confidential list of the proposed pur- 
chases, with the names of the proposer and seconder and the 
price of the work attached, is kept during this interval at the 
secretary’s office in the Royal Academy. At the meeting of 
the Council, after the terms of the will relating to the bequest 
have been read, a vote is taken as to which work shall be first 
considered. The work which has obtained a majority of votes 
in the preliminary ballot is then taken into consideration, and 
the names of those who vote for or against its purchase, if the 
work is bought, are recorded in a book kept by the secretary. 
The purchase of a work of art cannot be made unless at least 
six votes are given in its favour. By an unwritten custom no 
member of the Council votes upon a work of art which he has 
not seen. It will be observed that abstention from voting for 
this reason has the same effect as voting directly in the 
negative.. No record is kept of works proposed but not 
accepted, or of those voting for or against such works. 


4. These special meetings of the Council for the choice of 
works of art for the Chantrey Bequest are always held in 
London at about the time when the Royal Academy Exhibition 
is opened. It has not been the custom to visit the studios of 
artists for the particular purposes of the Trust, but individual 
members of the Council have usually attended other exhibitions 
open at about the same time. With five exceptions, all the 
works in the collection have been bought from summer 
exhibitions of the Royal Academy. 


5. The committee have heard much evidence as to the 
merits of the collection thus formed. So far as possible they 
have endeavoured to restrict witnesses to criticism of a general 
character, believing that the objects of the inquiry would not 
be furthered by amassing statements of personal preference 
for some artists, or depreciation of others. 


6. It is admitted by those most friendly to the present 
system that the Chantrey collection, regarded as a national 
gallery of modern British art, is incomplete and in a large 
degree unrepresentative. The works of many of the most 
brilliant and capable artists who worked in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century are missing from the gallery, and the 
endeavour to account for these omissions has formed one main 
branch of the inquiry. 


_ 7. Critical witnesses have also expressed opinions upon the 
intrinsic merits of the collection, and the extent to which it can 
be held to realise the intentions of the testator. It has been 
stated that while containing some fine works of art, it is lacking 
in variety and interest, and while failing to give expression to 
much of the finest artistic feeling of its period, it includes not a 
few works of minor importance. Full consideration of the 
evidence has led the committee to regard this view as approxi- 
mately correct. The collection, in their opinion, contains too 
many pictures of a purely popular character and too few which 
reach the degree of artistic distinction evidently aimed at by 
Sir Francis Chantrey. Less criticism has been directed against 
the collection of sculpture, which seems on the whole to be 
more adequately representative. 


_ 8. In accounting for this result it is necessary to bear in 
mind the practice of purchase adopted by successive Councils. 
They have held that the testator’s phrase “ encouragement of 
British fine art,” added to the injunction that prices should be 

liberal,” debarred them from making any purchases except 
from the artists themselves or from the families of artists lately 
deceased. The effect of these limitations which successive 
Councils have thus set upon their scope of purchase has been 
very considerable. Except in two instances, the first a picture 
by Mr. W. Hilton, R.A., bought in 1877, the second a portrait 


* The Council of the Royal A 
yal Academy, for the purpose of buyin 
works of art for the Chantrey collection, consists of the Pieddeat ane 
ten Academicians, five of whom retire every year. The President 


has a casting vote. ; 
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of Sir Francis Chantrey by ‘himself, all the purchases have 
been the work of living artists and have been made from the 
artists themselves. No work has ever been bought at auction, 
or from a dealer, although on more than one occas ion when a 
picture which was thought desirable had passed into other 
hands the buyer was induced to return it to the artist, so that 
the Council might purchase it from the latter. 


g. The Council have been severely criticised for not pur- 
chasing the works of various foreign artists who have visited 
this country and whose influence upon British art has been 
very considerable. 

Evidence has been given to show that efforts, on one 
occasion at any rate, were made to secure the works of well- 
known foreign painters ; but as a rule successive Councils have 
held that Sir Francis Chantrey in using the words “ of artists of 
any nation” was influenced by the fact that many artists of 
foreign birth had settled in England and had become members 
of the Royal Academy. 

The Council therefore contend that they would not be 
carrying out the wishes of the testator if they bought the works 
of foreign artists, unless such artists were settled in this 
country. 


10. The Council have also been criticised for neglecting to 
purchase the work of various schools of art exhibited out of 
London. Ithas been stated in evidence to be impossible for 
the members of the Council, who are busy artists actively 
engeged in their own work, to travel over the country in search 
of pictures. One of the results has been that the Council have 
had no opportunity of considering the »work of those Scottish 
artists who exhibit their pictures mainly in Scotland. 


11. The practice which has been adopted of purchasing 
all works at or about the time when the Royal Academy 
Summer Exhibition is opened has also been criticised. This 
custom is apparently due in part to the belief that Sir Francis. 
Chantrey, himself an Academician, contemplated that the 
great bulk of purchases would be made at the Royal Academy 
Exhibition ; but in part also to the tendency, almost inevitable 
where so large a body is entrusted with a joint duty, to adhere 
to the most obvious and simple method of action, even when 
the conditions which induced such a policy have altered to a 
considerable extent. 


12. In offering some criticism of the past proceedings of 
the Royal Academy in this regard, the committee desire 
distinctly to record their belief that there is no ground for any 
imputation of corrupt or interested motives against that body. 
They are, however, of opinion that too exclusive a preference 
has been given to pictures shown at the Annual -Exhibition of 
the Royal Academy, and that insufficient. attention has been 
paid to other exhibitions. The unduly narrow construction 
placed on certain terms of the will by successive Councils has 
had unfortunate effects upon the collection, for while it seems 
probable that Sir Francis Chantrey conceived that purchases 
would most often be made from living artists, there is clearly 
no legal bar to other methods of purchase. The committee 
therefore suggest that a greater flexibility of method, by selec- 
tion from studios, by purchase from private owners, and even 
occasionally at auction or from dealers, would largely increase 
the field of choice, and so tend to raise the standard of merit. 
The committee are of opinion that any purchases of works by 
deceased artists should only be made in exceptional circum- 
stances and with great caution. They think it undesirable 
that any attempt should be made to buy the work of any artist 
not living at the date when the bequest came into operation 
in 1877. In cases where a foreign artist has regularly resided 
in Great Britain, especially when his work has notably influ- 
enced artistic production in this country, the committee con- 
sider that an effort should be made to acquire a worthy speci- 
men of his art. 


13. In considering the completeness .or otherwise of the 
collection regard should be had to the fact that it is housed in 
the Tate Gallery in company with the modern section of the 
National Gallery. Consequently, though it is desirable that 
the Chantrey collection should be representative, it would be 
unwise to expend so limited a fund in buying the works of 
artists who are well represented in the same gallery, assuming 
that the present arrangement of the collection is permanent. 


14. But while it appears certain that the Chantrey collection 
might to some extent be improved by a system of purchase 
founded on a wider interpretation of the terms of the will, the 
committee are strongly of opinion that the constitution of the 
purchasing body, as appointed by the testator, is inherently 
defective. It seems certain that a committee of ten men, 
actively engaged in the exercise of their profession, cannot — 
possibly give the requisite time or attention to the search for 
the particular three or four works of art which it may be con- 
sidered desirable and possible to buy in any given year. It 
seems, therefore, necessary to devise some system of devolution 
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-to replace a machinery which has become more evidently 
cumbrous as years have elapsed. Experience has also shown 
that so large a selecting body, even though changing in com- 
position, is likely to fall into a beaten track of taste, and 
unconsciously to limit encouragement to the more conventional 
expressions of artistic feeling. 


15. Various suggestions have been offered in evidence for 
a*reconstruction of the purchasing authority. 
«<» Some witnesses believe that a satisfactory issue can only 
be reached by so extreme a measure as the transfer of powers 
from the Council of the Royal Academy to an independent 
purchaser, as, for instance, a director specially appointed to 
purchase modern works of art for the nation. 

Others suggest that the one-man power ought to be en- 
trusted either to the President as such, or to some member of 
the Royal Academy appointed for a term of years. 


16, After careful consideration the committee recommend 
the appointment of a committee of three, for the purchase of 
works of art in painting and sculpture, composed of the Presi- 
dent, ex officio, of a Royal Academician appointed by the 
Council, and of an Associate of the Royal Academy nominated 
by the body of associates. The elected members should be 
appointed to hold office for five years, and should not be 
eligible for immediate re-election. 

Regulations should be made by which the principal 
artistic societies in England and Scotland should be invited 
regularly to report to this committee, to whom the final 
powers of selection and purchase should be entrusted, the 
existence of important works of art. 


17. It has been made clear in evidence that the effect of 
the judgment in Leighton v. Hughes has been prejudicial 
to the collection. The committee, therefore, recommend that 
some modification should be effected in the provision of the 
will which forbids the purchase of incomplete works of 
sculpture. 


18. Successive Councils have invariably adhered to the 
direction in the will that the works of art purchased must have 
been executed entirely in Great Britain. By this Sir Francis 
Chantrey probably intended to discourage artists from living 
permanently abroad. The committee are of opinion that suc- 
cessive Councils have been absolutely justified in their reading 
of this provision of the will, but they consider that many 
desirable works of art must be lost to the collection by reason 
of the artist’s not being able to give an assurance that the work 
has been executed entirely in Great Britain. The committee, 
therefore, recommend that the purchasing body be empowered 
to buy the work of an artist who permanently resides in Great 
Britain, even though such work may have been in part executed 
abroad. 


19. It is recommended that effect should be given to these 
provisions either under a scheme of the Charity Commissioners 
on the application of the trustees, or, if not, by Act of 
Parliament. 


CYRENE. 


N the Zzmes of Tuesday last Mr. D. G. Hogarth gave an 
account of a visit to the site of the ancient city of Cyrene, 
which is rarely approached by Europeans, and has not been 
seen by any professed student of Hellenic archeology for forty 
years. After describing some of the difficulties of the journey 
Mr. Hogarth says :— 

You must ride ten miles and more to get the first glimpse 
of Cyrene itself. Then the path will edge away towards the 
foot of the second and highest shelf, fringed on the skyline 
with a thin crown of pines ; and, emerging from foothills and 
gullies, will bring somewhat suddenly into view the amazing 
prospect of the main cemetery. You may have seen the 
Lycian cliffs, even those of Petra, but nothing like this. 
The whole face of the bluffs, which fall from the highest 
shelf towards the lower in three breastlike curves, has 
been carved into monuments, tier on tier, among which the 
ancient road winds towards the Fountain of Apollo. Almost 
every type of Greek and Greco-Roman tomb is here repre- 
sented by scores and by hundreds, from the simple pit with 
gabled lid to the miniature cave-temple with pillared facade 
and sculptured pediment. Many of these sepulchres, when 
entered, are found to be catacombs containing great numbers 
of /oculc, From a little distance one might suppose the vast 
cemetery to be much asthe Romans left it, but a nearer view 
shows the destruction that the tomb-robbers have wrought. No 
sarcophagus lid is in place, no tomb door closed, few Zeroa 
remain on their pedestals ; inwardly the chambers have been 
much defaced by later occupants, whether men or beasts, and the 
mural paintings of funeral games and the like with which they 
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ruin as man can cause will greatly mar the impressiveness of this 
grey city of the ancient dead through which one climbs to the 
site of Cyrene. That depends on no. single tomb or group, 
but on the vast extent and theatral disposition of the whole, 

Two-thirds of the way up the face of the plateau, and in 
the recess between two of its breast-like protuberances, occurs 
the fine spring which attracted the first colonists to the spot. 
Once sacred to Apollo and conducted through his temple, its 
waters still flow through a holy enclosure, that of the Senussi 
zawia. Here the ancient road from the north-western coast 
falls into that from the north-eastern, by which we had come, 
and together they climb between the breasts to the low depres- 
sion on the uppermost plateau, which divided the city into two 
halves. Beside this central way, on one hand or the other, 
most of the public buildings seem to have been placed. The 
great theatre lay below the spring ; a smaller one. above it. 
The Temple of Apollo was on the east ; on the west his spring, 
once shaded by a portico, and conducted into receptacles, whose 
renovation a rock-cut inscription still records.. Two other 
temples were partly explored by Smith and Porcher, above this 
to the right and left. Massive retaining walls higher up still 
remain among the standing corn to suggest the vanished 
splendours of this avenue, down which the spectator looks 
over the corn lands on the lower shelf to the blue 
Mediterranean. 

The area occupied by the city of Grzeco-Roman times is 
defined by the ruinous line of its walls and towers. These 
make a circuit of some five miles ; but outside of them, on the 
south, heaps of ruin extend as far as the eye can see. As with 
the cemeteries, so with the city of the living, the vast extent 
of the remains makes a singular impression. On desolate 
ancient sites one must usually reduce ideas of immensity to 
the ancient scale ; but at Cyrene one thinks how great modern 
cities would appear if abandoned to nature for a thousand 
years. Of individual buildings within the walled area there is 
little to be seen—much less probably than fifty years ago, when 
the site had not as now been brought under cultivation. 
Formless overgrown heaps mark the localities on which Smith 
and Porcher dug; the Stadium is little more than a long 
grassy hollow ; the great reservoirs and tanks on the south are 
sown with corn within ; the city walls now for the most part 
resemble railway banks except where stands a fragment of a 
tower. There are hardly any moulded or carved stones lying 
on the surface of the site, and we could find no early potsherds. 
Our failure in the latter quest was disappointing. Evidence is 
wanted to connect the Cyrenaica on the one side with 
the A<gean civilisation, and particularly the Cretan, and on the 
other with the earlier Egyptian, It ought to supply.a missing 
link, but the link is missing still, Neither the Bedawis nor the 
Cretans seemed to have any antiquities from the site in their 
hands beyond a few coins picked up on the plough-lands after 
rain. We were assured there had been no digging at Cyrene 
for some years—none, in fact, since the advent of the mudir 
and the soldiers ; whereas at Apollonia no secret was made of 
recently opened tombs of the Hellenistic and Roman ages, 
some of whose spoil was offered to us in Derna. So generally 
indeed has the greater part of the site been brought under 
cultivation now by the new immigrants from the fat lowlands 
of Crete that promiscuous search for buried treasure can hardly 
be prosecuted, The conditions under which Smith and Porcher 
dug will never recur. While a scientific excavator might hope 
henceforward for greater security and easier command of labour 
than they enjoyed, he will be hampered at all points by rights 
of occupation not existent in their time. 

If we were unable to identify the position of the earliest 
Cyrene by the superficial remains, we learned, by seeing the 
ground, that there is much stronger reason for placing it on 
the western or north-western part of the later site than some 
topographers, particularly Professor Studniczka, have allowed. 
Here occurs the only spot with any of the natural advantages 
of an acropolis. Whereas the summit of the eastern half of 
the site is of uniform level, and its flanks are all of easy 
gradient, the western half rises on the north into a hillock, 
steep-to on three sides, and obviously once very strongly forti- 
fied on the fourth. From the base of its cliffs spring not only 
the great Apollo fountain, the command of which must always 
have been essential, but two lesser sources. It is difficult to 
believe that, in a wild country, the earliest settlers can have 
neglected this strong and favourable natural position for one 
so greatly inferior as that east of the central avenue. But 
some day the excavator will settle the matter once for all. 


The Corporation of Exeter have agreed that application 
shall be made to the Local Government Board for a loan in 
respect of the proposed extensive additions to the Royal Albert 
Memorial College, for which plans, &c., are to be forthwith pre- 
pared by Messrs. Tait & Harvey, of Exeter, for the approval 


were decorated have survived in very few cases. But no such ' Of the Board of Education and the Local Government Board. 
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THE GUILDHALL, BATH. — 

‘'T the recent meeting of the British Archzological Asso- 
A ciation in Bath, the Rev. C. W. Shickle read a paper on 
“The City Chamberlain’s Accounts.” One roll referred to the 
building of the Guildhall, which was erected in the middle of 
High Street, and which probably was the immediate prede- 
cessor of the one of which the present banqueting-room and 
No. 1 committee-room, in which the first meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held, were the most distinguished rooms. The 
account is given week by week. All the timber came from 
Hinton or Newton, and the sawpit at the latter place cost 20d. 
The stones came from “the quare” or the palles, for the 
carriage from which the charge was 3a. aload. The sawyers 
were paid 5s. 4d. for 409 of sawing ; a load of clefts, 25. 6d. ; 
four shovels, 6d. ; a pickaxe and iron bar, 25. 4d.; helving an 
axe, 2d.; an axe tie, 1s. The workmen were classed as 
freemasons — rough layers and labourers. The former 
answered to the present bankers, and received Is. a day ; the 
rough layers 9}¢., and the carters were given meat and drink 
in addition to their wages. The lime was brought in sacks on 
pack-horse, as was also the coal. Till almost, if not quite, the 
end of all these accounts “the tyler came from Farleigh, and 
was given 6d. as earnest when he toke the taske.” . There are 
charges for “cords for the scaffold, bord nayles, lath nayles, 
stone nayles, partycyan tymbers—laths, joyce, and these 
through fourteen weeks, the total costs for the new howse 
being 19 sccore and 15/. and 16s and 7d@,,” or, as we should 
write it, 395/, 16s. 7a. The name of the architect is not 
mentioned. 


Aldhelm, Abbot and Bishop. 

SIR,—The recent visit of the British Archzeological Associa- 
tion to the church of Bradford-on-Avon offers some interesting 
facts connected with a MS. treatise of Aldhem in Lambeth 
Palace library. This MS., ascribed to the eighth century, has 
a border page of interlaced work similar to the inscribed stones 
and crosses found in the old kingdom of Wessex, and especially 
at Frome and Ramsbury, in Wilts (once a bishopric), and 
other places. 

The initial letters of the above MS, which terminate in 
grotesques and patterns, closely resemble some of the orna- 
ment of the sculptured stones at Bradford-on-Avon. In the 
same MS. is an outline drawing of the abbess and nuns of 
Barking, in Essex, receiving the treatise from Aldhelm himself 
—a drawing which has been reproduced in a recent work by 
ee Browne (Bristol), entitled, “St. Aldhelm, his Life and 

imes.’ 

To Aldhelm, as Abbot of Malmesbury and first Bishop of 
Sherborne, a see founded AD. 705, a wide ‘influence on 
secular and church lore can be attributed, and his position in 
history and art cannot fail to be appreciated by all students of 
early literature.—Yours, &c., S. W. KERSHAW, M.A, 

August 16, 1904. 


GENERAL. 


M. Hugues Leroux, who has just returned from a mission 
to Abyssinia, gained favour with the Emperor Menelik by dis- 
covering in an ancient temple, situate on an island in Lake 
Zouai, a manuscript recounting the visit of the Queen of 
Sheba to King Solomon. After having the manuscript trans- 
lated into French, M. Leroux intends to journey to London for 
the purpose of studying Abyssinian antiquities in the British 
Museum. 

The Aberdeen Town Council will lend to the Laing Art 
Gallery, Newcastle-on-Tyne, the portrait of the late: Prince 
Consort, by John Phillip, RA. ‘ Prince Albert is shown in 
Stuart tartan. The deerhound standing beside him was painted 
by Sir Edwin Landseer, while one or two of the ornaments of 
the Highland costume were painted by the Prince himself. 


The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland held last 
week their fifty-sixth annual meeting at Tuam. Among the 
objects inspected was the famous Cross and the Chair of Tuam, 
where the ancient sovereigns of the district were crowned. 
Gurrane was visited to see the Souterrains, and thence to 


Ballybrisna to see the Lally Monument, Kilcrevant Kilbz 
Round Tower, &c. y ? y, ilbannon 


No. 32 Cavendish Square, known as Romney’s House, is 
about to be demolished. Here he received four or five sitters 
daily for nearly twenty years, including Lady Hamilton, who 
On one occasion appeared “singing and acting before 
some of the nobility with the most astonishing powers.” The 


studio, a room only 18 feet square, was built by F 1 
[ rancis 
Cotes, R.A., the preceding tenant, : 4 


The British Fire Prevention Committee have issued a 
publication dealing with the universal “Standards of Fire 
Resistance” as settled by the committee and adopted at the 
recent international Fire Prevention Congress, and now finally 
set up and also officially translated into the French and German 
languages. The committee are striving to effect the sub- 
stitution of the word “ fire-resisting ”” for the word “ fireproof” 
when applied to buildings or works intended to withstand fire 
to a greater or lesser extent. 

Cardinal Vannutelli has, ic is said, been endeavouring 
while on his visit to this country to obtain possession of an old 
English cope which was taken from the cathedral of Ascoli 
last year. The work was purchased by Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
by whom it was exhibited in the South Kensington Museum. 
The Ascoli cope was made in England for Pope Nicholas IV. 
about the year 1292. The fifteen panels of figure-subjects 
which nearly fill the semicircular shape are as delicate almost 
as miniatures. ep ' 

A New Theatre is about to be commenced at the corner 
of West Blackhall Street and Ker Street, Greenock. 

Tablets have keen set up by the London County Council 
on 22 Theobald’s Road, Holborn, where Benjamin Disraeli 
was born, and on 14 York Place, where William Pitt resided. 


The President and Council of the Royal Scottish 
Academy announce that the date for receiving pictures for 
the next annual exhibition will be Monday, January 9, 1905. 

Lord Curzon has offered a loan for an extensive period to 
the Derby Corporation of his fine Indian collection, which 
includes costly gifts presented to him as Viceroy, together 
with trophies and specimens of Eastern art and industry. 

The Archzological Society of Athens have voted 
20,0co drachmas for such restoration of the Temple of 
Erechtheus as is feasible with the remains lying around. 

M. Louis Prétet, commissaire-general of the Society of 
French Artists, died on Friday last. His genial countenance 
was often introduced by M. Roybet in paintings. 

The International Fire Service Congress will be at- 
tended by ten British representatives, who left London on 
Saturday ez rouze for Buda-Pesth. In addition to partici- 
pating in the Congress they will report on the fire-prevention 
arrangements of Vienna, Munich, Frankfort and Cologne. 
The work under consideration at the Congress has special 
relation to the Baltimore fire, fire prevention in theatres, 
factories and mills, and to the question of mechanical life- 
saving ladders and fire alarms. Ue 

The First Commissioner of Works has had the bas- 
reliefs in the arches at the entrance to Hyde Park by Apsley 
House examined. The stonework was found to be in a fair 
condition, although there are parts somewhat decayed. Ex- 
periments are being tried as to the effects of Professor 
Church’s baryta solution on outside Portland stone. When 
the result is ascertained, the First Commissioner will consider 
its application to these bas-reliefs for the arrest of the decay. 
There seems to be nothing requiring urgent attention, and. 
having regard to the great need for restricting public expendi- 
ture at this time, the First Commissioner regrets that he can- 
not promise now to undertake a restoration. 

The Executive Committee charged with the task of 
promoting a public memorial to Sir Thomas Browne, the. 
author of “ Religio Medici,” have commissioned Mr. Henry 
Pegram, A.R.A., to execute a statue, which is to be placed in 
the Haymarket at Norwich. 

M. Saint Marceaux, the French sculptor, has been suc- 
cessful in the international competition for a memorial of the 
Postal Union which is to be erected at Berne. There were 
120 designs submitted. 

An Excursion Meeting of the Northern Architectural 
Association will be held in Sunderland to-morrow. The new 
post office will be visited. On October 6 the members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects will be received by the 
reception committee of the Association. ‘On the 7th the 
Mayor of Newcastle will receive the members and a paper 
on “Specialism in Architecture” will be read. Hexham 
Abbey and other places will be visited on the 8th. . 

A Discovery of several coffins was made last week in 
Dunfermline Abbey by workmen engaged in reseating the 
north transept. It is believed that the remains are those of 
some representatives of old Scottish royalty, as overlooking the 
transept two carved panels bear the names of King Robert the 
Bruce and Malcolm Canmore, along with a list of relatives and 
descendants who are buried in the church. Malcolm III., who- 
founded the abbey in the eleventh century, ordained that 
Dunfe:mline should be the place cf Royal sepulture. 

‘The Bromley Council, Kent, invite architects having an 
office situated within a radius of twenty miles of the borough 
to submit designs in competition for municipal offices and _ 
county court. Copies of the instructions and the site plan can 
be obtained on returnable payment of two guineas from the 


town clerk. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
._ connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we. have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
* in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
| dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. , All fetters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
. and the Provinces. results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress tn which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
mame and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As creat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


———— 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


EGREMONT.—Sept. 30—The education committee of the 
Wallasey Urban District Council invite competitive plans and 
designs for a new school to be erected in Poulton Road, 
Poulton, Cheshire. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk, Public Offices, 
Egremont, Cheshire. 

ROUMANIA.—Aug. 25 —The Roumanian Minister of Public 
Worship and Education invites designs, for the construction of 
Prizes of 1607, 120/. and 60/. are offered 
for the three best designs. Particulars will be supplied on 
application to the.“ Ministére des Cultes et de I’Instruction 
Publique,” Bucharest. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—Aug. 23.—For converting The Willows in Green 
Bat into shop and two dwellings. Mr. J. Wightman Douglas, 
I St. Nicholas’s Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 40 Bond- 


» gate Without, Alnwick. 


ALVERSTOKE —Aug. 29.—For work and fittings at work- 
house. Mr. H. A. F. Smith, architect, Star Chambers, High 
Street, Gosport. 


ASH-NEXT-SANDWICH.—Aug. 20.—For the erection of the 
Sandown Castle public-house and other works in connection 
therewith, at Deal, and the erection of the Crooked Billet inn, 
Ash-next-Sandwich. Messrs. W. J. Jennings & J. F. Duthoit, 
architects. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—Aug. 23.—For fireproof floor to 
their main switchboard gallery, for the electricity committee. 
Mr. Neville Appelbee, borough electrical engineer, Electricity 
Works. 

BootLe.—Aug. 22.—For alterations and additions to the 
offices and stores of the electric-light station, Pine Grove. 
Mr. B. J. Wolfenden, borough engineer. 

' BRIDGWATER.—Aug. 25 —For the removal of the existing 
stone arch and the substitution therefor of steel flooring and 
other contingent works to cradle bridge over the King’s Sedg- 
moor drain, between High: Ham and Pedwell. Mr. George 
Lovibond, clerk, Bridgwater. 

BRISTOL.—Sept. 1.—For foundations, culverts, subways, 
&c., at the Avonbank electricity works, for the electrical com- 
mittee. Mr. H. Faraday Proctor, city electrical engineer, 
Temple Back, Bristol. 

BRISTOL.—Sept. 22.—For work connected with the enlarge- 
ment of the Knowle Council school, for the Bristol education 
committee. Mr. Peter Addie, Council House. 


CHELMSFORD.—Sept. 5.—For the construction of founda- 
tions for new pumping machinery at their Mildmay Road 
pumping station, Chelmsford, for the Town Council. Mr. 
Percy Griffith, 54 Parliament Street, Westminster, S.W. 


CHOPWELL.—For the erection and completion of business 
premises at Chopwell, co. Durham. Mr. W. T. Spence, 
architect and surveyor, Bank Chambers, Shotley Bridge. 


COLCHESTER.—Aug. 22.—For the erection of a board- 
room, muniment-room, pay offices, &c, at the workhouse. 
Mr. G. H. Page, architect and surveyor, Trinity Chambers, 
Colchester. 

CoNSETT.—Aug. 24.—For, the erection and completion of 
two double-tenemented houses in Robson Street, Consett, 
Durham. Mr. W. T. Spence, architect and surveyor, Bank 
Chambers, Shotley Bridge. 

CUMBERLAND —Aug. 29.—For alterations and additions to 
Distington County school. Mr. C. Courtenay Hodgson, 
secretary, The Courts, Carlisle. 

FALMOUTH. — Aug. 31.— for the erection of a country 
house and stables at Higher Trerose, Helford. River, Mawnan, 
near Falmouth. Mr. B. C. Andrew, architect, Biddick’s Court, 
St Austell. 

HuLu.—For the erection of six houses at Ryehill. 
Brownlow Thompson, architect, Hull. 

HuLL.—Aug. 29.—For the erection of proposed Holiness 
church and minister’s house, Tadman Street, Hessle Road, 
Hull. Mr. Melville Lenham, architect, &c, 24 John Street, 
Kingston Square, Hull. 

ILKLEY.—Sept. 6.—For the erection of a free library, 
public offices and assembly hall, Ilkley, for the Ilkley Urban 
District Council. Mr. Wm. Bakewell, 38 Park Square, Leeds. 


IpswicH.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of receiving wards at 
the workhouse, Woodbridge Road, Ipswich. Messrs. Brown & 
Burgess, architects, Princess Street, Ipswich. 

IRELAND —Aug. 20.—For works at the Young Men’s 
Society Hall, Queenstown. Mr. Samuel F. Hynes, 21 South 
Mall, Cork. 

IRELAND.—Aug. 22.—For the following works for the 
Great Northern Railway Company (Ireland) :—Goods store of 
timber, with corrugated-iron roof, at Moira station; gatehouse 
of masonry at Newfoundwell level crossing, near Drogheda. 
Mr. W. H. Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street Terminus, 
Dublin. 


Mr. T. 


OATES & GREEN, LTD., HALIFAX, MANUFACTURERS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


IRELAND —Aug. 22.—For rebuilding premises in Waterloo 
Place, Londonderry. Mr. R Eccles Buchanan, architect, 
Castle Street, Londonderry. 


IRELAND.—Aug. 29.—For the erection of two additional 
villas for their villa colony asylum on the Purdysburn estate, 
for the asylum committee of the Belfast Corporation. Messrs. 
Grzeme-Watt & Tulloch, architects, 77A Victoria Street. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 1.—For the erection of a new coastguard 
station at Crookhaven, co. Cork. The Office of Public Works, 
Dublin. 

ISLE OF THANET.—Aug. 24.—For the erection of an isola- 
tion cottage at Manston. Mr. Robert A. Harris, architect, 
3 Cecil Square, Margate. 


LEEDS.—Aug. 22.—For the erection of a stable and cart- 
shed at their Dewsbury Road works, for the gas committee. 
Mr. R. H. Townsley, general manager, Gas Offices, East 
Parade, Leeds. 

LIVERPOOL.—Aug. 23 —For the erection of a new sorting 
office at Lark Lane, Liverpool. The Secretary, H.M. Office of 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, London, S W. 

Lonpon.—Aug. 20.—For repairing, painting, distempering, 
whitewashing, &c., of the interior, and painting, cleaning, &c, 
the exterior of the offices, 283 Tooley Street, SE. Messrs. 
Newman & Newman, architects, 31 Tooley Street, London 
Bridge, S.E. 

Lonpon.—Aug 24.—For the erection of new vegetable 
kitchen, extension of male bath-room and conversion of coal- 
shed into a foul-linen laundry, for the Lambeth Board of 
Guardians Mr. W. Thurnall, clerk. 

LONDON, N.—Sept. 1.—-For additions to the Cornwallis 
Road workhouse, Upper Holloway. Mr. William Smith, 
architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

LONDON, S E.—Sept. 5.—For alterations to the Rother- 
hithe town hall. Mr. R. J. Angel, borough surveyor, Town 
Hall, Spa Road, S.E, 


MANCHESTER.— For the erection of a Primitive Methodist 
college, Alexandra Road, Manchester. Mr. F. W. Dixon, 
architect, Trevelyan Buildings, Manchester. 


MANSFIELD.—Sept. 2 —For the erection of new mixed and 
infants’ schools, Newgate Lane, Mansfield, to accommodate 
7co children. Messrs. Vallance & Westwick, architects, Mans- 
field. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—For the erection of schools at- 
Wingrove, for the Newcastle-upon-Tyne education committee, 
to accommodate from 1,200 to 1,300 children. Mr. Charles. 
Walker, architect, Eldon Square, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


NEWCHURCH.—For the erection of semi-detached villas,. 
Thistle Mount Avenue, Newchurch. Mr. A. Brocklehurst,_ 
architect, St. James’s Chambers, Waterfoot. 


PELAW.—Aug. 29 —For the erection of new club premises. 
Messrs. Vaux & Marks, 66 John Street, Sunderland. 


PLYMOUTH.—Aug. 24.—For the plastering of external walls. 
and other work at the technical school, Tavistock Road, Ply-- 
mouth. Mr. E. Chandler Cook, education secretary, 18 Princess- 
Square, Plymouth. 


PONTYPOOL —Aug. 27.—For the erection of a new infant 
school at Garndiffaith, near Pontypool, and also for carrying- 
out certain alterations to the present infant school. Messrs. 
Lansdown & Griggs, architects, Newport, Mon. 


PONTYPRIDD.—Aug. 22.—For the erection of two semi- 
detached villas in Pontypridd. Mr. J Gabriel, Trallwn Bridge, 
Pontypridd. 

ROCHDALE.—Aug. 25.—For the erection of a public con- 
venience in the Broadfield Park. Mr. S.S. Platt, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. 


RUGELEY.—Aug. 27.—For the erection of a new laboratory 
and classroom at the grammar school, Rugeley, Staffs. Mr. 
W. E. Rogers, architect, Rugeley. 


SALTASH.—Aug. 20.—For alteration of the premises. of 
the Co-operative Society, 103 Fore Street, Saltash. The 
Secretary, 113 Fore Street. 


SCOTLAND.—Aug. 20.—For mason, carpenter, slater-and 
plasterer’s work of additions and alterations to Auchedly 
school. Mr. James Cobban, architect, Haddo House. 


SCOTLAND.—Aug. 20.—For the erection of a mission church _ 
at Lauries Close, Middlebie, Dumfries. Messrs. James Bar- 
bour & Bowie, architects, Dumfries. 

SCOTLAND.—Aug. 24.—For the erection of a new manse at. 
Dallas. Mr. John Wittet, architect, Elgin, 


SCOTLAND.—Aug. 26.-—For the works in connection with 
proposed additions to Gavinburn school, Old Kilpatrick. Messrs. 
Thomson, Turnbull & Peacock, architects, 122 Wellington 
Street, Glasgow. 


THE CHRISTIE PATENT STONE CO. LTD. 


meer. 6 AARCHITECTURAL STONEWORK (“Stoneface”). 


OF 
Adapted for all Constructional purposes for which Natural Stone can he applie:]. 


Works: MANCHESTER, Christie Rd., Stretford. HULL: Bishop St. 


LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, L™ 


(JOSEPH BROOKE & SONS’ BRANCH), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED BRICKS & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE NEW ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICES. 
HIPPERHOLME WORKS, HALIFAX; & 22 SOMERS TOWN GOODS STATION, LONDON. 


TUDOR’S WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


IS ABSOLUTELY FAST FOR EITHER INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WGRK, *%° TH:,85St, PREPARATION 


We invite yon to try it against any other (under the same conditions), when its great superiority will be evideut, and an analysis will prove 


it to be made of better materials. 
VMADE IN ANY SHADE DESIRED. 


For colour cards of Stock Shades, price and instructions. 


Apply, S. TUDOR & CO., Ltd., HULL. 


BOILER SETTINGS 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. __ . 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 
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SHEFFIELD.—Aug. 20.—For the erection of a public 
elementary school for infants at Firs Hill, Sheffield. Mr. 
J. R. Wigfull, architect, 14 Parade Chambers, East Parade, 

SHEFFIELD —Aug. 31.—For the erection of forty-five work- 
men’s dwellings at High Wincobank. Mr. Charles F. Wike, 
city surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES —Auy. 22.—For the erection of addi- 
tional cloak-rooms at Hume Street and Mill Lane schools. 
Mr. M. H. Sykes, borough engineer, Towu Hall, Stockton-on- 
Tees. 

STREET-AN-NOWAN.—Aug 20—For the erection of a block 
of stores at the Combe, Street-an-Nowan. Mr. Henry 
Maddern, architect, 13 Clarence Street, Penzance. 


St. HELENS —Aug. 20.—For the erection of new wing and 
alterations to St. Anne’s Monastery, Sutton, St. Helens. 
Messrs. Robert Curran & Son, architects, Cairo Street, War- 
rington. 

ST HELENS.—Aug. 20.—For the erection of new church, 
Thatto Heath, St. Helens, Lancs. Messrs. Robert Curran & 
Son, architects, Cairo Street, Warrington. 


SURREY.—For the erection of a Wesleyan school church at 
‘Hindhead. Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, architects, Finsbury 
House, Blomfield Street, London, E.C. 


SURREY.—Sept. 6—For the enlargement of Richmond 
head post office, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
‘Public Buildings. H.M. Office of Works, &c, Storey’s Gate 
*S.W., on payment of 1. Is. 

SWINDON —Aug. 25—For the erection of new offices, 
stables, &c., and alterations and additions to premises, Henry 
Street. Mr. R. J. Beswick, architect and surveyor, 10 Victoria 
Road, Swindon. 

TIDCOMBE FOSBURY —Sept. 3.—For the erection of a new 
‘school at Tidcombe Fosbury, Wilts. Mr. Charles S. Adye, 
-county surveyor, County Office, Trowbridge. 

WALES —Aug. 20.—For repairing nine houses at Bedlinog. 
Mr. C. Morgan Davies, architect, High Street, Merthyr. 

WALES.—Aug. 23.—For alterations and additions to the 
-Troedyrhiwfuwch inn, Troedyrhiwfuwch, Gelligaer. Mr. W.A 
-Morgan, General Picton, Pontlottyn. 

WALES.—Aug. 24.—For making additions and alterations to 
Llangattock Lingoed C.E. school, Mr. B. J. Francis, archi- 
tect, Abergavenny. 


WALES.—Aug. 25.—For the erection of a committee-room 
adjoining Victoria Hall, Rhymney, and for repainting and 
renovating the existing hall. Mr. Geo. Kenshole, architect and 
surveyor, Station Road, Bargoed. 


WALES.—Aug. 25.—For extensions and alterations of 
Williams’s endowed schools, Caerleon. Mr. L. L. Morris, 
Arlington Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


WALES.—Aug. 29.—For the erection of a workmen’s hall 
and institute at Ynishir. Mr. E, Williams, architect, Andrew 
Buildings, Cardiff, 

WALES.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of a new school at 
Penygraig to accommodate 4oo scholars, for the Rhondda 
Urban District Council. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside 
Cottage, Pentre. 


WALES.—Sept. 12.—For the erection of new chapel, 
Cwmbran. Mr. G. Lloyd, secretary, 22 Victoria Street, 
Cwmbran, R.S.O., Mon. 


West Ham.—Aug. 29.—For the erection of proposed 
library on a site in the recreation ground, Prince Regent’s 
Lane, Custom House. Mr. Fred. E. Hilleary, town clerk, 
Town Hall, West Ham. 


WHALEY BRIDGE —Aug. 23.—For the demolition of the 
old bridge over the river Goyt in Bridge Street, Whaley 
Bridge, and the excavation, concreting, masonry and other 
works (except the steelwork) necessary in rebuilding same. 
Mr. C. R. Brady, 13 Warren Street, Stockport, and Town 
Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith. 


WHITEHAVEN.—Aug. 22.—For the construction of addi- 
tions and alterations, comprising heating and _ hot-water 
supply, drainage and the building of a small annexe and 
waiting-rooms at the Whitehaven and West Cumberland 
infirmary. Messrs. Pickering & Crompton, 11 Lowther Street, 
Whitehaven. 


WHITEHAVEN.—Aug. 24.—For the erection of new closets 
for boys at the workhouse. Mr. G. Boyd, 33 Queen Street, 
Whitehaven. 


WINCHESTER.—For alterations to the shop front and 
premises of Messrs. Hillier & Sons, florists, High Street, 
Winchester. Messrs. Colson, Farrow & Nisbett, architects, 
45 Jewry Street, Winchester. 


ELECTRIC (The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


PAVING COMPANY, 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


ESTAB.] 


‘POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


FoRM or BLock 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE) -... 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’e Offices, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices oi 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company's 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


\ yy = 
NIXON 
IX 


[1s71, 


LIMITED. G 
== ) f 
So -4 H. BASSANT 
Telegrams, Telephone, CY & CO. 
LIMMER, LONDON,” ; 2147 Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. 


Linhope Street Works, 


London Wall, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 


Timber Yards.— Gospel Oak and Hampstead. 
2697 Paddington, Telegrams, “ Toothing, London.” 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS'’ 


THE PATENT 
FRENCH ASPHAL “'SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING 
] a 
The tag diere Bee Oap and “Self-Locking ” Steel Bar 
a are special features that no other systems possess, 
ARCHITECTS Requires no Nuts, Bolts, Screws, or Packing. 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 


MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


LEEDS FIREGLAY CO. 


LIMITED, 


The WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO.’S Branch 
ELLAND RD., LEEDS. 
GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


VARIOUS 


Blue Bricks. 


. 


6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


ROOFING TILES,; LOCK-JAW 


COLOURS. 
Special HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Also PRESSED Smooth-faced Ue 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


ROOFING TILES 


SINGLE GRIP, 


NIMS 


Trade Mark: 
L. HARTSHILL. 


Paving Tiles. 


se. pre Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. ee ae, SccTiON p> of Cu, SECTIONS 

5d p95 sore ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. $4.2 Se 4 

ov orto WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. ape .% |MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
SXF Largest Sream WELI-Bormna Toors iN THE Krncpom. Roe. ROOF OF THE DAY. 


oun QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
Vol. LXXI. of THE ARCHITECT. 


For full descriptive Oatalcgue, address the Patentee— 


Hardsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. |CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 
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TENDERS. 


BANBURY. 


For the decoration and renovation of the Wesleyan chapel at 
Grimsbury. Mr. A. E, ALLEN, architect, 314 Bridge Street, 


HOVE. 


For street works in Cambridge Road, Conway Street and 
Lansdowne Place. 
W. WHITEMAN, 59 Clarendon Villas (accepted) . £507 0 © 


Mr. H. H. Scott, borough surveyor. 


Banbury. 
J.S. Kimberley . : - : : : ~ 4310 SO ano ! 
S. Orchard & Son : : ; ; 5 «, ZOO MED EEO F brid pbsnicecd 
J. F. Booth . ; ; . 267 0 0| For en Cellbri ge ies ete eae pas a Petia to 
W. J. HARDING, Banbury (accepted) . , - Pa6o 8 oO to 7 Sirailae and was ouses, &c., for the Guar ae B. 
T. W. Little . ; . 84ar bane 
Airmen! —aat J. Kennedy & Co.. 78 ie ae 
For alterations to workshops at the Thornbury car depot. A. Hull . ; j ; . 59 108 
Accepted tenders. ie MULLIGAN, Celbridge (accepted) ; : + ASrryeias 
Greenwood Bros, Black Horse Yard, Thornton, carpenter and 
joiner’s work. 
Toothill & Balmforth, Little Horton Lane, Bradford, excavator, 
mason and bricklayer’s work. KENT. 
For the erection of a porter’s ae at the hospital, West 
, CARLISLE. Malling. 

For drainage works to hospital at the Fusehill workhouse. Oe at aoa ; . . . ' . “£254 o oO 
Mr. GEO. ARMSTRONG, architect and surveyor, 24 Bark -Hodges& Son . « .  . 247 0 0 
Street, Carlisle. W. H. Allchin ' . : . . - 214 0 0 

J. & R. Bell ree Snr Cah Saye J. A. Davison 210 0 0 
J. Beaty lc ses ea) eee ba 198 17 10 
G. Hill& Son . 261 0 oO Clark & Epps 199 0 O 
W. Baty, West Walls (accepted ) 243 12 6 R. LANGRIDGE, Snodland (accepted) . 189 0 0 


CROYDON. 
For the erection of cottages and office, Anchor Place, South 
End, Croydon. Mr. FRANK WINDSOR, architect and 
surveyor, I High Street, Croydon. 


E. J. SAUNDERS (acceplea ) : : : 2,925 0 0 Muirhead, Greig & 
Se Kavanagh & Co. 
HEXHAM. G. Hall. . é 
For the construction of 620 yards of pipe sewers, with man- A. C. Soan 
holes, lampholes, &c., complete, and tanks, bacteria beds Fry Bros, . : 
and other works for sewage-disposal works. Mr. J. E. E Parry & Co. 
PARKER, engineer, Post Office Chambers, Newcastle- T. Free & Sons 


on-Tyne. 
J. MCLAREN & SONS, 66 and 68 Elsdon Road, Gosforth, New- 
castle (accepted). 


Lawrence & Thacker 
J. Mowlem & Co., Ltd. 
T. ADAMS, Wood Green ( ‘accepted ‘a 


MIDDLESEX. 


For the making-up and paving of Buckingham Road, Hampton. 
Mr. SIDNEY H. CHAMBERS, surveyor. 


Matthews . 


£4; 7600 Tao 
4,538 
. 4,480 
- 4,460 
« 4,159 
3,815 
3,631 
3,607 
3,469 
3,374 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to | 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Litnographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Installments, 3s.; or Be Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
SPRAGUE’'S TABLES, upon application, or arn ned directed 
envelope, 


QUANTITIES, éc., [ITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED) == 
Pp i OTO - C O Pp [ EE S | Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. { 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. { 


“WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES). 


ARE AOCEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF | 
OLOTH TRACINGS 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, Pssteay Coane 
ee eee 


ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel No. 135 Victoria. 


No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “‘ Tribrach, London.” 
Se ee ee 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS§ ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 7882 Central. 


ENAMELLED CLAZED 


Salt Glazed Bricks, 
Boiler Seatings and 


BRICKS, 


Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 
Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 


Blue and Brindled Bricks, Common Building Bricks, 


Catalogues on Application. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & Co. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


Fire ‘Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE- ON-TRENT.> 


“ FROSTERLEY 
xeonts: MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


ee 
Ree CASES for THR ARCHITECT. 

Price 23.—Office: Imperial Buildings,, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C., 


ROBT. J. 


Telephone No. 


Sewerage Treatment. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


pesall INSTRUMENTS, 


ROBT. NICHOLL, 
153 HICH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON. 
Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery.. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST. 
Tel. No. 9648 Central. 


HAVE YOUR TRACINGS COPIED IN 


PERMANENT BLACK LINES 
ON DRAWING PAPER. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


39 Wictoria Street, London, S.W.; 


32 Paradise Street, Birmingham. . 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 


screened and graded. 
OR CLINKER to suit all purposes 
J in Building Works or 


CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke pee Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W.. 


Apply, 


Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful. Tondon.” 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. | 
CoOooK & HAMMOND, 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


Dos. 2 & 3 Cothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


561 Victoria. 


Prompt deliveries by our own, | 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
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NORTHFIELD. READING. 
For the construction of about 2} miles of pipe sewers (12-inch | For alterations and additions tc Reading Liberal Club. 
and 9-inch) at California and Bartley Green, Northfield, Messrs. MILLAR & COx, oe Reading. 
Worcester, with the whole of the necessary manholes, Patience & Son : . ° » £340 oO 
lampholes, flushing chambers, canal crossings, river Greenaway & Son 2329 0: 0 
crossings and other works in connection therewith. Mr. D. Taylor 337 Ba 
AMBROSE W. CROSS, surveyor, 23 and 25 Valentine Road, G. Pilgrim Seis eee 
King’s Heath. T..H, Blake: ° é Roe G 
J. White, jun. £5,410 6 6 Lewis Bros.. - - See OO 
Currall, Lewis & Martin 4,127" Ielo 
i. Dickson : 3,492 9 6 
R. W. Fitzmaurice & Co. . 3,336 I Io 
Sutherland & Thorpe 3260 15 27 REDDITCH. 
G.Boore. . 2,977. 1 4 | For the erection of a brick chimney, 120 feet high, at the elec- 
G. Houtoway, Salop Street, Wolverhampton f tricity works, Redditch ; eoran akeraiive tender for a 
(accepted ) ee ee de, steel chimney, 120 feet high, on concrete and brick founda- 


NORTHWICH. 


For the laying of about 420 lineal yards of cast-iron and stone- 
ware pipe sewers, and the construction of manholes, lamp- 


holes, flushing tank and other work 


with. Mr. F. H. BANCROFT, engineer, 88 Mosley Street, 


Manchester. 
Etheridge & Clarke . 
J. Dale , 
A. J. Cottle 
Sanders & Torrance. 
S. HUTTON, Bowdon (accepted ) 


For the erection of premises at Northwich for Messrs. Burgon, 


Ltd. 
Exors. of J. Hibbert . ° 
W. Molyneux : 
Burgess & Galt 
Stelfox & Son 
ite Rercester 
‘Taylor & Sons , 

A. Bostock : 
Ane W; BOSTOCK. (accepted) 


PORTSMOUTH. 


For constructing and fixing complete a cast-iron outlet and 
inlet pipe in connection with the Canoe Lake, Southsea. 


F, BEVIS, Portsmouth (accepted) 


Mr. J. CAWLEY, architect, Northwich. 


tions. 


Mr. BERNARD PERRINS, surveyor. 


Prk chimney. 


Smith Bros. : FL Y,0504 OF O 

in connection there- Universal Engineering Co F I0Ig 0 O 

G. Hinns & Sons : ; 5 iole}) 6) © 

A. Nevins & Co., Ltd. : 980 0 .o 

SL VOne 1 TO Alphons Custodis pe esi gs Construction Co. hits, @) 

1,120 18 9 P, Myles . . . go2z2 10 oO 

1,098. 87-1 A. G, Avery ri 883 0.0 

1,031 19 9 J. Roberts . : : 5 ‘ ; 866 90 o 

894 6 9 G. E. Jackson : : ; é : 7.39) 020 

G. Emery . 5 A 3 666 0 oO 

F,. NEWBOULD (accepted ‘pe : 649 90 O 

£1,600 a, 0 T. Yeomans ' . . . . , 646 0 90 
1,578 0 oO Steel chimney. 

ee i he Babcock & Wilcox . : , : : oa 15070750740 

492 0 9 : ; 

1,475 0 0 A. Nevins & Co. . . . . ‘ pao? 5a 07 0 

1,453 0 0 E. White . . : : : . : a 0505.0 -O 

4436 0 Piggott & Co. . , ‘ : ; ‘ ¥ § SIQ°°0" Oo 
13 5e Om O Boiler-house. 

F. Newbould . 1 qr 600i. OF 0 

Edkins & Son : : mn (RS) To 

T. Yeomans , . : AGS fo) Ke) 

A G., Avery e e e 2 . 543 Io fe) 

ge 2OG0 Os 0 HInNS & SONS (accepted) . - ; : Vee 5 COM ONTO 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & MRosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.C. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


The BRONZE MEDAL of the SANITARY INSTITUTE, 
H 1902. 
Pot. ; 99 


‘THE MOST SANITARY, 
THE MOST DECORATIVE 


WALL & CEILING COVERING, 


‘ Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine. 


BRIGHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE. 


The Best and Cheapest Supetieute for Glazed Tiles, 


'VERMINPROOF 


§ Made In Engiand, with Engiish Capital, by English 
’ Labour. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS— 


] LONDON TABLET C9O., sydenham, S.E. 


Teleg., “ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 303 Sydenham. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
49/- PER ANNUM. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs,Fire-bricks, 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad “Street, ELC. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees, 


HEAD, WRIGHTSON & CO., LTD., 
Have for SALE 
'365 TONS OF IRON JOISTS 


14x 6,8 x6 and 6G x 3g. 
NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘‘ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
| Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c, Also Makers of FOLDING | 
| SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Div iding | 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing | 


‘© PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


LONDON OFFICE; 


/ 900 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application, | 
pa lh eens Ae a 


me HELLIWELL 


11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


‘VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE. 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


— James Bedford & Co. 


iN (Successors to 
MMM». CHAS, WATSON, F.B.S.A.,& HILL & HEY) 
’ 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


‘‘EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
: SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zino 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Catalogues, Hsti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 

Tele. Address, 

‘* Ventilator, Halifax.” 


= 
Sa 


RazG. No, 821530, 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coach-houses, &c. 


OONTRAOTOR TO {& 
H.M, GOVERNMENT. A) 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET 
LONDON, S.E 


22. ESTABLISHED 
a 18651. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ROCHDALE. 


For the supply, delivery and erection at the electricity works, 
Rochdale, Lancashire, of two steam turbines direct 
connected to two three- -phase alternators, or alternatively 
for alternators connected to high-speed triple-expansion 
engines, and also for one motor-driven three-phase 
alternator. 

British Thomson-Houston Co, Ltd., Rugby, steam alternators. 

Electric Construction Co., Ltd., 9 "New Broad Street, EG, 

motor-alternator. 


For the erection of the buildings in connection with the exten- 
sion of the engine-room for the electricity committee. 
W. A. PETERS & SONS, Townhead, Rochdale (accepzed). 


SOUTH MOLTON. 
For extension to house of the gas manager at the works. 


W. Bowden. £150 0 
| opel Boe eh ie a f 149 19 6 
W. SANDERS & SON (accepted) . : 145 Io oO 


SOUTHWELL. 


For asphalting, paving, tile edging, iron fencing, draining, &c., 
at the Southwell cottage hospital, Upton, Southwell. Mr. 


WALTER COTTAM, surveyor. 


W. Cottam . ‘ £90.32 912 
J. BOND, Easthorpe, Southwell (accepted ) » 7910 0 
Brunswick Asphalte Company (asphalte only) . 25 0 0 
La Brea Company (asphalte only). 25 Oso 


W. HAywarbD, Wolverhampton (iron fence) (accepted ). 


SURBITON. 
For making-up Ellerton and Tolworth Park Road. 


Cunningham, Forbes & Co. -,2,050 BO a0 
Fry Bros. . - 2437 One meet 
London County ‘Builders, Ltd. . 2.207 oat 2 0 
F., J. Coxhead.. : ' : 2,200 O O 
Lawrence & Thacker 2 TAT Ono 
S. Atkins . 2131 #1 7a 
Free & Sons . 2,078 O O 
KAVANAGH & Co., Surbiton (accepted ) 2,050) 31 32 


TINCKLER3 BRIDGE. 


For the erection of Tincklers (Hundred) bridge, on the district- 
road from Mawdesley to Eccleston, about 24 miles distant 
from Croston station. 

Exors. of the late R. HALL, Forton, near Garstang, Lanes. 
(accepted ). 
TIPTON. 

For repairs to buildings, playground, &c., at Bloomfield Council} 


school. Mr, A. LONG, architect, 21 New Street, West’ 

Bromwich. 
J. Hunt ‘ ° ‘ . * ‘ ~-4£450 0 o 
W.A. Kendrick . a . ; ; A . 380 aire 
S. W. Moore : ° 3 ° . : «| (330 050M 
T. Hardy . : : ’ . » 325° Oma 
H. Dorse : cat Os ;. A : . 299. 4cace 
G. Jones. : . . 276 come 
J. BRAIN, Princes End (accepted ) ‘ » 272: One 

WALES. 
For erection of a shop, warehouse and stable, 

Davies & Lloyd ; ‘ - : . 41,285 To o 
R. Jones . : : : ; : : . 1,283 7700 
DGiel Once ae . | 1,245 Th ae 
J. WILLIAMS, Bryn. Teifi, High Street, ‘Aber, 

near Cardiff (accepted) . a . . 1,265 omen 

WATFORD. 


For the enlargement of the Board-room and dormitory over,. 
at the union workhouse, Watford. Mr. C. P. AYREs, 
architect, Watford. 


Clark Bros. . , ; : . F : .£140 0 Oo 
H. B. Watkins . z : : ; “ » 139 Tue 
G. Wiggs. : ; Z : : . 139 70mm 
G. & J. Waterman. : <i aoe . ; 134 Oem 
J Darvill> . : : : : 4 . 129 10 a 
jp eR ale rey i! : : F . 1247008 
W. King . . . IIo. Og 
CLIFFORD & GOUGH (accepted ye ; ‘ « 8° 7G 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

For the erection of new lavatories, &c., at the Weston-super-. 

Mare hospital (exclusive of plumbers’ work). Messrs. 

Hans Price & Wm. JANE, architects, Weston-super- 
Mare. 

Edwards . ~ £25 

I 


fe) oO. 
C. ADDICOTT, Weston- “super-Mare (cepted) 15 e 195 fo) 


fe} 
fe} 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING 


STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Go. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND... 


WILLES: 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 
DAmpP and DEADENS SOUND. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


JEN PAPER 


WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF, 


For LAYING ON JOTSTS. 
Also for Damp Walls. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


ESTABLISHED 1361. 


Works: 
Celderd Road, 
Leeds; and 
Queenboro’, 
Kent. 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS 


ALFRED WALKER & SON, 


CONTRACTORS FOR ae SPECIALISTS IN 


7 Upper James St., Colden Sq., London, W. 
14 King Street, Leeds. 


FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &c.. 


OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, 14 King 8t., Leeds.” 


IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 


PORTSMOUTH: 
E. Bradshaw & Son, 
322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. 


AND 


LONDON : 
Bradshaw & Co., 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED: 
1844, 


BRISTOL: 
Cc. Bradshaw & Son, 
Chapel Street, St. Philips Marshe- 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 


Postal 
Addresses.- 
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WICKLOW. 


For the erection of new technical school on the Mall, Wicklow; 
also for laying 65 yards of 6-inch pipe drain from the well 
in Mr. Doolittle’s field to the main sewer in Castle Street, 
to carry off the overflow from well, 

A. McGowan : - Nae Tet Bee) LI75 OmeG 
W. ROSE, Wicklow (accepted) , 4 P Pie tales is. 


WELWYN. 


For completion of a well at Welwyn, Herts, the provision of 
an engine and gas-producer house, gas plant, engines and 
pumps, the laying of a rising main, the construction of a 
covered service reservoir, the laying of service mains, with 
valves, hydrants and special pipes, and sundry fencing and 
contingent works, Welwyn, Herts. Mr. R. E, MIDDLETON, 
engineer, 17 Victoria Street, S.W. 

R M. PARKINSON, 93 Lincoln Road, Peter- 
borough (accepied ) : ‘ , ; £3,200 0 O 


THE generating station and works for the supply of elec- 
tricity to Dorking were opened on the oth inst. Edmundson’s 
Corporation, Ltd., acquired a, lease of the Urban Council’s 
provisional order under which the whole of the required 
capital was advanced to them on satisfactory security, Messrs. 
Edmundson paying back to the Council in half-yearly pay- 
ments a sum equal to the amount which the Council have to 
pay for interest and sinking fund charges, and the instalments 
on all sums which they have expended on capital in connection 
with the order. The Council have the option of taking over 
the undertaking at seven, ten or fourteen years, or any sub- 
sequent year. If at seven years, they would pay the con- 
tractors by way of premium a sum of I5 per cent. on the 
amount advanced by the Council; at the end of ten years, 
Io per cent. ; and at the end of the fourteenth or any subse- 
quent year the Council would pay to the contractors all such 
sums as should be payable to them for extension, &c., actually 
made before the date of the determination of the lease. Thus, 
at the end of twenty-five years, when the lease expires, the 
undertaking would automatically revert to the town free of 
cost. 


VARIETIES. 


THE preliminaries to the building of the Shanghai-Nanking 
Railway are now settled between the Chinese authorities and 
the British concessionnaires, and work on the line will be 
commenced at once, 

THE town of Solhenhoffen, in Bavaria, noted for its great 
quarries of lithographic stones, has decided to erect a monu- 
ment to Senefelder, the inventor of lithography. The inaugura- 
tion will take place in October next. 


THE stone pulpit in Eton parish church is to be removed 
and replaced by an oak pulpit near the chancel arch as soon as 
the legal formalities for obtaining a faculty have been gone 
through. The new pulpit will be prepared to a design by Mr. 
T. B. Carter. 

A SCHEME has been formulated for improving the lighting 
of the coast of Algeria. It includes the construction of light- 
houses at Cape. L’Aiguillo (Oran), Cape Corbelin, Cape Sigli 
and Cape Bongaron, installations of new lights at various 
points of the coast, and improvements in existing lights. 


THE reconstruction at Sandringham House made necessary 
by the fire which occurred there last December is nearly 
finished. The Queen’s room has been made fireproof by the 
introduction of iron girders and asbestos dressings. A new 
entrance has been inserted in the west front. 

DURING the year ended July 1 last 7,923,300 tons of sand 
have been removed from the bar and shoals in the Queen’s and 
Crosby channels, Liverpool. Since the commencement of the 
operations in 1890 no fewer than 30,930,640 tons of sand have 
been dredged at the bar and 48,052,230 tons from the shoals in 
these two channels of the Mersey. 

THE Grimsby Corporation has increased the borough 
surveyor’s salary to 5252, and has promised him 25/7 annual 
increases until a maximum of 600/. is attained. The surveyor, 
Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, has intimated that the arrangement is 
“hardly satisfactory,” and that he will be ‘‘on the look out for 
a better appointment.” 

THE Associated Society of Engineers had a conference 
with the masters at the Hotel Métropole, London, on the 
11th inst., to discuss the wages question. After a long sitting 
the meeting was adjourned for two months. Both sides, it will 
be remembered, had given a notice of an alteration in the 
present rate—the masters a reduction of Is. and the men an 
advance of Is. 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


7 JOHNSON &PHILUPS (ABLES, 


he SED CUARANTEED - i 


WRITE FOR PRICE Lists AND SAMPLES. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, | 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 


with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 
eS 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’) 
Ironwork. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 
BENSON STREET, 


s 


Ee 


= ~s- oo e 
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Se, 
paw ue LAXL. OF THE. ARCHITECT. 

andsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt ‘ ri 23, 6 
Imperial Buildings, lutigsce Cie Loe a 


WROUGHT 


Iron or Steel 


ROOF LIGHTS) 
CASEMENTS 


Write for Prices. 
CLOBE ENCINEERING WORKS, 


CARDIFF. 


-PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

MODERATE RATES. 

| ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 

LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 

PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
| Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 

LOSSES PAID OVER 


827,000,000. 


| LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS ANB 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


Total Security, 83,800,000. 
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Sane a ee eee 
Nene een 
A PUBLIC petition has been signed in Leeds pointing out for Boston to take part in the great International Electrical 
the desirability of the Corporation constructing an open Congress at St. Louis on September12. They will be followed 
asphalte skating rink, about 3co yards by 50 yards, on Wood- | a month later by the Iron and Steel Institute. Special trains 
house Moor, The work would increase the attractiveness of | will be run to the Southern States and a short visit to Canada. 


the moor as_well as provide work for the unemployed, The SOUTHAMPTON Docks have been equipped by a combined 
site is used for public gatherings. cold storage and lairage which is claimed to be the largest in 

THE Bishop of Chester, speaking on behalf of the Clergy | the world. The cold-store consists of five floors, containing 
Widows and Orphans’ Relief Fund, suggested that the laity | 56 rooms, having a total net storage earning capacity of 
might deny themselves such luxuries as stained-glass windows | 3,000,000 cubic feet. The rooms are arranged for cooling, 
until more important things had been attended to. If anybody chilling and sharp freezing, in which any necessary tempera- 
ever put up a stained-glass window to his memory he hoped | ture can be maintained. The temperature can be varied from 
that his ghost would walk. zero up to 4o degrees. The establishment was inspected on the 

THE tramways committee of the Belfast Corporation have | 12th instant by the officials of the London and South-Western 


recommended Mr. James Young, manager of the London | Railway. 
County Council Tramway system, as the valuer for the Cor- IT is proposed to demolish another of the City churches, 
poration of the permanent way of the Belfast tramways 1n | st, Thomas’s, Charterhouse, Goswell Road, near Aldersgate 
connection with the arbitration. Mr. Thomas Fisher was | Street station.” The parish would be amalgamated with the 
nominated as valuer of the buildings and sites. neighbouring one of St. Mary’s, Charterhouse. The congrega- 
THE water-softening plant at St. Helens has been over- | tions of both have greatly decreased by reason of the re- 
taxed during the hot weather. The quantity dealt with was | placement of residential property by commercial premises, 
3,250,090 gallons a day. During the past twelve months | The sale of St. Thomas's Church is expected to realise about 
96,000,000 gallons were softened, at a total cost of 2,172/— | to,000/. The parish was the scene of the late Mz. Rodgers’s 
alittle more than 3d. per 1,000 gallons. The engineer has | Jabours, and he succeeded in establishing excellent schools 
been instructed to prepare a scheme for the extension of the | and classes. 
works. CANON RAWNSLEY, when recently opening the exhibition 
Two different schemes have been proposed for the supply | of the Silverdale and District Art and Industrial Society, said 
of East London, South Africa, water. The one brought for- | that the people must be induced to love art and to look upon 
ward by Mr. Anthony, consulting water engineer, involves a | the simplest household furniture and effects as worthy of their 
cost of 27,000/, and the other, proposed by a local blacksmith, | best expression, for embellishment was but the expression of 
is reckoned as costing 600/, At a poll of the ratepayers last | the feelings. All work was absolutely useless unless earnest 
week 553 votes were given in favour of the more expensive / and serious thought was bestowed upon it and the individuality 
scheme and 396 for the other. of the worker stamped upon it. He urged the necessity of 
AN association has been formed to be known as the | designing for one’s self. He pleaded for the greater encourage- 
“British Weights and Measures Association,” having for its | ment, and if possible, the revival of the old village industries 
objects the defence, standardising and simplifying of British | of basket and pottery-making and of carving. 
weights and measures. The Society will take up a strongly THE Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
antagonistic attitude to the enforcing of the metre as a British | for Ireland, having decided to establish a school of forestry, 
standard, and it proposes eventually to introduce simplified | have purchased the Avondale estate, which belonged to 
and scientifically related weights and measures based upon | the late Charles Parnell, for use as a forestry station. It is 
existing British measures. situated in the centre of a well-wooded district, about one mile 
VARIOUS engineering societies arranged to take part in | south of Rathdrum station, in county Wicklow. The land will 
the congresses at the St. Louis Exhibition. The Institution of | afford ample facilities for practical work in every branch of 
Technical Engineers has already been received. On the 25th | woodcraft. The Department are now prepared to employ a 
of this month the members of the electrical engineers will sail | limited number of apprentices desirous of acquiring a training 


Nene —————————————————————————— 
rE a iL SRhEWIN & SONS LT MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
a BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
| a & E | Telegrams, "Snewin, London." LONDON, B.C. Telephone, 274 Holborn. 
MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


WORKS IN EUROPE. 


ROCHESTER KENT - 
(ONQON OFFICE. {$9-DUEER VICTORIA STREET 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 


siAR ee ie sae Di Me OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Annual Contracts 8 Years in succession). 
2 -, brand o T is extensively used in the construction of the following Works :—NILE RESERVOIRS, K ; 
See ray ary MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS pep migra sence eee . 
ST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and ip ne te tele Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
e 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH 
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SUPPLEMENT 


in practical forestry, with a view to undertaking the planting 
and management of woods. 


THE present year completes the fourth century of the existence 
of the oldest Christian church in India, that of St. Francis, in 
Cochin, on the Malabar coast. It was erected by the Franciscan 
monks who accompanied Vasco da Gama to India four years 
after the Portuguese had obtained permission of the Rajah of 
Cochin to live in that town. The church of St. Francis was 
built on the maidan and was a small wooden edifice. Some 
time before 1524 the wooden building was replaced by one of 
cement. On Vasco da Gama’s return in 1524 he enlarged it, 
and dying the same year was buried in it. 


THE city of Moedling, near Vienna, will publicly celebrate 
on September 8 the fact that its present name, a corruption of 
“ Medelicha,” was conferred a thousand years ago. It is, how- 
ever, known to have existed centuries before that time, excava- 
tions having proved that probably a prehistoric settlement 
stood there, while the presence of a Roman colony there is 
certain. The parish church of St. Othmar is the oldest eccle- 
siastical building in Austria, while the ancient palace of its 
dukes and its Medizeval town hall are also of great interest. 
The first electrical tramway in Central Europe was laid down 
in the city. 

DR. DUDFIELD, medical officer of health of Paddington, 
reports with regard to clay modelling introduced into public 
schools that “the mass of clay is broken up for class purposes 
and handed round to the children. At the end of class the 
small lumps are mixed together and again served out to the 
children, usually, if not always, without any preliminary 
cleansing. As this goes on for an indefinite time, the clay 
must become impregnated with dirt crowded with organisms, 
some of which may be those of infectious diseases. The use 
of slates has been universally condenined on the ground that 
they afford a channel for the transmission of infectious 
diseases. The promiscuous use of modelling clay appears to 
be even more dangerous.” 


THE Central South African Railway are about to erect 
headquarter offices in Johannesburg from plans prepared by 
their own architect. The building will be 250 feet long, 
50 feet broad and 65 feet high, In the basement there will be 
a record-room, copying despatch-room, strong-rooms, steam 
apparatus and offices for Kaffir paymasters. Until the ground 
floor is wanted for station purposes, it will be used for the 
accounting department and be temporarily partitioned. Heads 


of departments will be located on the first floor, together with 
board-room and offices for the committee. The third floor will 
be occupied by staffs and the top by the typewriters, chief 
engineer’s drawing office, &c., whilst the printing offices of 
the chief engineer will be situated on the roof. 


THE visit to Northern European capitals of municipal 
representatives, arranged by a committee of which Lord 
Lyveden is chairman, commences to-morrow, the 2oth inst., 
when the party will leave Hull for Christiania. On Wednesday 
they will be received by King Oscar at Marstrand. Copen- 
hagen will be visited the following day, when the party will be 
entertained to luncheon by the municipality. Visits will be 
paid to the municipal school, the waterworks, electricity works 
and pumping school, the municipal homes for the dying, and 
the hospital. Stockholm will be reached on August 28 and 
Hamburg on September 2. The representatives expect to be 
back in England again on September 5. 


THE Portsmouth Corporation are desirous of negotiating 
for a loan of 450,coo/. within the next two years. Permission 
has already been granted for about 350,000/. The money is 
required to meet future calls in respect of the tramways, electric- 
light and telephone undertakings, the purchase of Baffins and 
Great Salterns, asphalting of roads, building of new technical 
institute, Council elementary schools, &c. The chairman of 
the finance committee hopes that the Corporation will have the 
offer of a loan in one or two huge sums, and having made 
arrangements with its bankers to borrow temporarily up to 
100,000/7,, as was done some years ago, any temporary difficulty 
will thus be tided over. J, 


BRUCEFIELD Church, near Dunfermline, will shortly be 
used for public worship. The building has been designed in a 
simple pre-Norman style, the chief feature being the employ- 
ment of a tall round tower with conical roof, characteristic of 
this early type of Christian architecture. Two of these 
ancient towers remain in Scotland, and a great number still 
stand in Ireland, but this is the first instance of the use of such 
a tower in modern times. The church has been built of small- 
sized rubble-work. The plan consists of a nave with two side 
aisles, with an apse at the east end of the nave. The building 
will accommodate 723 persons. Halls and offices are provided. 
The principal contractors were :—Mason—Messrs. Whyte & 
Son, Glasgow; joiner—Mr. J. Westwood, Dunfermline ; 
plumbers—Messrs. Rolland & Co., Dunfermline ; slaters and 
plasterers—Messrs. Steele & Son, Dunfermline ; glazier—Mr. 
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N. M‘Dougald, Glasgow. The plans were prepared by Mr. P. 
Macgregor Chalmers, architect, Glasgow. 

THE Aberdeen Harbour Board have under consideration a 
scheme prepared by Mr. R. Gordon Nicol, C.E., for a new 
dock on the Links, for the accommodation chiefly of the timber 
trade. It would form a tidal basin 1,690 feet long, with a 
width of 250 feet at one end and 500 feet long at the other, 
while the depth would, in the first instance, be taken out to 
15 feet at low water of ordinary spring tides, and be deepened 
afterwards when found necessary. It would be protected from 
the sea by a strong embankment wall, and the area thus 
reclaimed from the foreshore would provide ample space for 
the landing and storage of timber. For the construction of the 
dock about 16 acres of ground would have to be acquired from 
the Town Council, and 25 acres of foreshore from the Crown. 
Mr. Nicol estimates, provisionally, the cost of the dock and 
sea wall at 125,000/., which would require to be added to the 
cost of the necessary land. 


THE Great Central Company issue cheap excursion tickets 
every Saturday for three, eight, ten, fifteen or seventeen days 
from London (Marylebone) to Chester, Southport, Liverpool, 
Douglas (Isle of Man) and north-west coast, Scarborough, 
Bridlington, Filey, Harrogate, Grimsby, Cleethorpes and north- 
east coast ; every Wednesday for six, eight, thirteen or fifteen 
days to Blackpool, Lytham, St. Annes, Fleetwood, &c. Cheap 
week-end tickets are issued every Friday and Saturday to 
the seaside and pleasure resorts. On Saturday, August 
27, September 10 and 24, excursion bookings are 
announced for three, six and eight days ta Stratford-on- 
Avon,.Leicester, Nottingham, Sheffield, Leeds, Huddersfield, 
Alalifax, Bradford, Manchester, Stockport, Warrington, Liver- 
pool, York, Newcastle and other important towns and holiday 
resorts in the Midlands and North of England. Full particulars 
are set forth in an AB.C. excursion programme which can be 
obtained free at Marylebone station and Company’s town 
offices or agencies. 


THE new hospital’ which will replace the famous Allgemeine 
Krankenhaus in the Alserstrasse of Vienna will be the largest 
hospital in Europe. It will consist of forty pavilions, of which, 
however, the eighteen clinical institutes will be so many 
separate large hospitals, with the best possible arrangements 
for teaching purposes, demonstrations, &c, There will be 
room in each operating amphitheatre for 250 students. In the 
clinical institutes for infectious diseases the patient will be 
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separated from both professor and students by a glass screen. 
Every clinical institute will have a large ambulatorium, and in 
each there will be flat roofs, where patients may lie in the open 
air whenever weather and temperature allow it. The whole 
area of the new hospital is nearly sixty acres, this being more 
than twice the area of the present Krankenhaus, but there will 
be fewer beds. Forty-eight acres, or about four-fifths of the 
total area, will be turned into gardens. The estimated cost of 
the institution, which it will take ten years to finish, is forty 
million kronen, but the authorities will be satisfied if the work 
can be done for forty-eight million kronen, about 10,090,000 
dollars. 


AN artesian well was recently drilled 1,007 feet through the ~ 


soft volcanic rock by a corps of engineers of the American 
Army in the Philippine Islands, and secured an excellent 
supply of water which rises within about 30 feet of the surface. 


The hole was drilled with an ordinary artesian well-boring 


machine having a string of tools 49 feet long which weighed 
about 2 tons. With them the hole was sunk in successive 
lengths up to 100 feet or more and cased with steel pipe driven 
only when the sides of the whole commenced to cave in. The 
casing was in lengths of from 14 to 22 feet coupled together 
with outside screwed sleeves and driven by a hammer striking 
on a hardwood cushion. It was found that when the hole was 
bored far enough in advance of the casing to allow the string 
of tools to be beyond the foot of the latter, the tendency was 
to ream out the hole to a diameter greater than that of the 
pipe and thus provide clearance so that the pipe would often 
descend very readily, The upper portion of casing was 
10 inches in diameter, and the size was reduced successively to 
8 and then 6 inches. The work was successfully accomplished 
by ordinary methods by six men in about four months. When 
the pipes were driven short distances into holes that did not 
extend far below their feet, they were moved with difficulty, 
and considerable trouble was occasioned by the skin friction at 
the latter end of the work. 

THE Board of Trade have informed the Roads Improvement 
Association that it cannot recommend the total prohibition of 
the use of centre poles, as in wide roads, or for other reasons 
this might be the best possible arrangement, but they are pre- 
pared to enact in tramway and light railway orders that 
centre poles shall not be used without the express consent of 
the Board of Trade. They will also inform Parliamentary 
authorities concerned in private bill legislation that it is desir- 
able there should be such a provision. In this way promoters 
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will be required to justify the use of such poles in each caseas 
it arises. The Board do not consider it advisable to fixa 
statutory limit to the width of roads. With regard to the 
request for legislation to enable a county council to require the 
owner of a bridge to maintain it at its original strength, it is 
pointed out that Section 65 of the Railways Clauses Consolida- 
tion Act 1845 provides a procedure under which either a road 
authority or any two householders in the locality interested may 
take steps to compel a railway company to repair their bridges. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


PARLIAMENTARY sanction has been given to the applica- 


‘tion of Maidenhead Corporation for powers to supply elec- 


tricity to the parishes of Cookham, Taplow and Bray, whence 
many applications have come. 

THE Perth Corporation have purchased a petrol motor- 
tramcar accommodating forty passengers, in order to ascertain 
the possibility of using that means of propulsion instead of the 
more expensive electricity. 


TuE Boston Town Council, Lincs, have decided on the 
adoption of an electric-lighting scheme. An immediate 
expenditure of 17,263/. is contemplated. A loan will probably 
be raised for 20,000/. 

CONTRACTS have been entered into for the completion of 
the northern end of the generating station at Port-Dundas. 
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The building operations are now well advanced, and they are 
expected to be ready for occupation during the coming winter. 

At the last meeting of the Burslem Town Council it was 
decided to pay Mr. Ashton Bremner the sum of 600/, in addi- 
tion to his salary for services rendered in connection with the 
electric-lighting and destructor scheme. 

THE University of Sydney invite applications for the position 
of lecturer in electrical engineering, University of Sydney. 
The salary is at the rate of 500/.. per annum with permission 
to carry on a certain amount of consulting practice, subject to 
the approval of the Senate. 

THE Lowestoft Town Council, in their first annual state- 
ment of the Corporation electric tramways, established at a 
cost of 80,000/, report that the receipts exceeded 10,000/,, 
yielding a gross profit of 3,334/, which was appropriated to 
interest and sinking fund. 

Tue Horsham Urban District Council have rejected a 
recommendation of the waterworks and lighting committee 
that “the public arc lamps be not lighted on the three nights 
preceding and the three nights following the period of full 
moon unless required, and that this be left to the discretion of 
the electrical engineer.” 

THE Kilmarnock Town Council have appointed Mr. Bur- 
bidge, engineer under Messrs. Kennedy & Jenkin, the contrac- 
tors carrying out the electrical undertaking in the burgh, tothe 
position of engineer and manager of the electric light and 
tramways for three years, commencing at a salary of 320/. and 
rising by 30/. annually. 

THE electricity department of the Greenock Corporation 
has sustained a loss of 2,100/. on the year’s working, due largely 
to the Board of Trade decision in the arbitration case between 
the Corporation and the Tramway Company, which compels 
the department to supply energy at an extremely low rate. 
The department took credit for much more than was allowed 
under the award. 

Tue Ameer of Afghanistan (says an Indian paper) con- 
templates an electric installation in Cabul, which will give 
both power and light. This is as much a matter of economy 
as of anything else, for the fuel bill for his factories is enormous. 
Last year it was said to have been 8 lacs of Cabuli rupees, or 
upwards of 4 lacs calculated in Indian currency. 

A DEPUTATION consisting of ten members and officials of 
Leith Town Council are making a tour of inspection to a 
number of English towns where systems of electric traction 
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are in use, for the purpose of reporting upon them, with a 
view to the adoption by the Council of an electric system of 
tramways in Leith. 

THE commencement of laying down the new electric tram- 
way at Chesterfield took place last week. The vice-chairman 
of the committee broke the surface of the road by driving in a 
wedge with a 20-lb. hammer. The British Insulated Wire and 
Helsby Cables, Ltd., have in hand the contract for laying-down 
and completely equipping the permanent way, ‘the amount of 
such contract being 41,2577. 155. 4d. , 

AN electric overhead railway to serve the Kentish coast 
has been mooted. It would extend from Hastings to Rams: 
gate and pass through such popular resorts as Sandwich, Deal, 
Walmer, Dover, Folkestone, Shorncliffe Camp, Hythe and 
Winchelsea. In addition to its usefulness for holiday makers 
it is claimed that it would assist in the transport of troops in 
the event of a foreign invasion on the coast. | 

IN order to ascertain the relative advantages of gas and 
electricity as illuminants for the carriages of long-distance 
expresses, a patent apparatus is now being experimented with 
on several of the dining and sleeping cars of the East Coast 
Scottish expresses, which affords sufficient electric energy to 
light the whole of the vehicles and also ventilates the carriages, 
current being accumulated whilst the train is travelling. 

AN unusual case was heard last week by the Preston 

county justices. A lady was brought up on a charge of 
attempting suicide. When near home the prisoner jumped 
from an electric car in rapid motion, sustaining injuries which 
rendered her unconscious. After being treated at the infirmary 
she was taken into custody, but the police offered no evidence, 
being satisfied with her explanation that she had no thoughts 
of suicide when she jumped from the tramcar. She was 
accordingly discharged, 
_ THE North-Eastern Railway Company proposes to carry 
its scheme of electrification as far south as Darlington, using 
in this not the “live” rail, but the overhead wire system. 
Arrangements are being made with a private firm for a supply 
of electricity. The whole of the electric system controlled by 
the company in the Newcastle district has been opened. The 
results from the traffic point of view have been eminently satis- 
factory. 

A VISITOR to Southend while travelling on the conductor's 
platform on an electric car on the pier, on Sunday, caught hold 
of a handle connected with the electrical equipment to steady 
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himself. A jerk caused him to grasp the brake wheel, when a. 
current was formed and the man cried out. He was im- 
mediately snatched away, but the fingers on his left hand were 
burned to the bone, and the palm of his right hand was. 
severely burned. General shock to the system was also 
sustained. 

THE London County Council are introducing the double-. 
deck electric tramcars, the necessary change having been 
ordered for sixty cars at a cost of 80/. each ; but they have not 
adopted the arrangement of shuttered roofs which permits of 
two-thirds of the top being opened when desirable. It is com- 
puted that the double-deck car will earn from 130/. to 150/, 
more per annum than the vehicles with open tops. However, 
on some of the South London routes the available height 
under railway bridges precludes the adoption of a roof over the 
tops of the cars. 

AMONG the events in the Manchester Corporation tram- 
way sports was a competition for dealing with “live” wires, 
Four emergency crews (each four strong) competed, and they 
were judged entirely upon time. Two poles were erected, 
with a wire connecting them, which was supposed to be “live,” 
and was broken just before the signal being given to each crew. 
On the call being given the horses were fastened up and 
driven to the supposed breakdown. The tower of the waggon 
was raised, and the “live” wire picked up, joined and made 
ready for the resumption of traffic. 


THE Light Railway Commissioners have officially sanctioned 
the application of a company to construct an electrical railway 
connecting Corwen, Bettws-y-Coed and Penmachno. The 
Commissioners stipulate that the promoters must arrange a 
mutual agreement with the Hon. Charles Wynn, who was the 
only opponent of the scheme. 
cost 30,000/., will pass through Denbighshire, Merionethshire 
and Carnarvonshire. The promoters anticipate that the 
annual number of tourists to Betrws-y-Coed will be quadrupled. 
The railway will be of 2-feet gauge. 


A LocAL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry was commenced 
last week into an application by the Cannock Urban District 
Council to borrow 10,000/, for an electric-lighting scheme. The 
provisional order obtained by the Council has been transferred 
to a company, who will practically lease the works when com- 
pleted for twenty-five years, and repay the money borrowed 
and the interest, so that at the end of the period the scheme 
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irm are bound to meet the repayments, and ample security for 
his has been provided by 2,500/. being put into the works. 

As the result of an arrangement between the Liverpool 
Corporation and the National Telephone Company the tele- 


shone wires, which in many places were in close proximity to 
he overhead electrical equipment of the Corporation tram- 
ways, have been entirely removed from the streets through 
which pass the “ trolley” wires. This measure has been taken 
to prevent the recurrence of an accident in 1901 when, owing 
-o a snowstorm, the telephone was snapped, and coming into 
contact with the tramway wires resulted in the death of two 
pedestrians. It is claimed that Liverpool stands alone of all 
other cities and towns in the United Kingdom as regards so 
complete a removal of telephone wires from contact with the 
electric equipment. The only wires which at present cross the 
tramway wires are a few Post Office telephone trunk wires, and 
efforts are being made to secure the removal of these as well. 

THE Morecambe Tramways Company recently informed 
the Town Council that it would be impossible to satisfactorily 
electrify the trams unless the road from the Midland hotel to 
Albert Road was widened so as to provide a road of 4o feet 
between the kerbs so as to allow of a double track of rails. 
Before proceeding with the negotiations the directors have 
expressed a wish to see a plan showing how such a road 
widening could be effected to the satisfaction of the Corpora- 
tion. The directors also stated that they would not bear the 
expense unless it was added to the capital account, so that such 
expenditure could be allowed by the Corporation in case they 
at any time: took over the undertaking. The plan askec for 
will be prepared by the Council officials. 

THE committee appointed by the Punjab Government to 
investigate the question of increasing the water supply of Simla 
have decided that the electrical power shall be derived from 
Nauti Khud. It is understood that they will recommend a 
modification of a project worked out by the Public Works 
Department of the Punjab in 1899 for tapping the streams 
north of Mahasu, where a very ample supply is obtainable. 
The motive power will be derived from the water of the Nauti 
Khud stream, and will be transmitted electrically to the pumps, 
If the recommendations of the committee are accepted, 
practically all the houses at Mahasu and Mashobra, as far as 


Naldera, will be served from the new water mains, and an 
increase of the supply up to 1,000,000 gallons a day can be 
sent into Simla to meet the future demands of population, and 
still leave a margin for further extensions. 
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THE Glasgow Corporation have made a net profit of 
42,522. os. 2d. during the year ending May 31 from the supply 
of electricity. The gross revenue amounted to 158,190/. 4s. 6d, 
and the working expenses to 61,7382. 16s. 6d. The committee 
recommend that the charges during the year 1904-5 for the 
various supplies of current should remain the same as last 
year, viz, :—For private lighting purposes—Shops, warehouses, 
offices, &c., to be charged on the demand indicator system, at 
the rate of 6d. per Board of Trade unit for the first 365 hours’ 
use per annum of the maximum demand, and for all current 
consumed over this quantity, t@. per unit for 250 volt supplies, 
and 2d. per unit for 100 volt supplies. Domestic consumers, 
theatres, halls and places of entertainment—A uniform charge 
of 3$d. per unit ; churches—3d. per unit. For motive power 
purposes—To short-hour consumers a uniform charge of 132. 
per unit, or in cases where the consumers can so arrange their 
demand that no current is taken by them during the hours 
between 3 30 P.M. and 6 P.M. in the months of November, 
December and January, a uniform charge of 1d. per unit for 
250 and 500 volt supplies. To long-hour consumers—For any 
quantity not exceeding 1,277 times: the maximum demand in 
units per hour a charge of 13d. per unit. For all current con- 
sumed over and above this amount, a charge of jd. per unit. 
For public (street-lighting) purposes—For 1o ampere double 
carbon lamps, 14/. per lamp per annum, and for 74 ampere 
doubie carbon lamps, 12/. per lamp per annum, lighted from 
sunset to sunrise. For stair-lighting purposes — For each 
6 candle-power lamp, #4 55. per annum ; for each 8 candle- 
power lamp, IZ. 75. 6d. per annum ; for each 16 candle-power 
lamp, 12. 175. 6d. per annum. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Grimspy docks are to be improved by the construction of 
new quays, the deepening of sills and the erection of a large 
new grain warehouse. 


DURING the fortnight ending July 11, 105 plans for new 
buildings were approved by the Johannesburg municipal autho- 
rities. The estimated cost of the buildings is 67,000/. 

THE architects for the new Wesleyan church and schools 
which are about to be built at Hindhead are Messrs. Gordon & 
Gunton, of Finsbury House, Blomfield Street, London. 
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MESSRS. JOHN B. LEE & SONS, timber merchants, 3 Grace- THE Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company will shortly set up: 
church Street, London, E.C , have registered their business as plant at Fraserburgh which will be practically a duplicate of 
a limited liability company. The capital is 60,coo/, in 1/. its Boyer plant in Chicago. The new works will produce the 
shares. | ae of ey says Pree ible ar be made 

nd Tilbury Lighterage, Contracting and to emonstrate the efficiency of pneumatic tools in cutting and: 
Dads CooLia of 50 Mark fake hate altered the title working Scottish stone. 
of their company to the Tilbury Contracting and Dredging THE Russo-Japanese war has considerably disturbed the 
Co., Ltd. national labour market. According to a Siberian Paper, a 

PLANS have been approved by the congregation of St. scarcity of brickmakers has arisen in the locality on account of 
Andrew’s United Free Church, Bo’ness, for the erection of a_ the number of men sent to the front. The contractors have in 
new church at Grange Terrace Road. A sum of 5,000/. will be consequence had recourse to female labour, and it Is said that 
required. _the woman bricklayer is acquitting herself admirably, the 

THE Glasgow Dean of Guild Court, held on the 11th inst, | scribe who recounts their labours bursting into a perfect pean 


was the most limited for business during twenty years, The oon over a certain wall which they have set Up at. 
new work represented a valuation of 3,000/. the unfortunate In‘ tenon that Mr. John D.. Rockefeller sain 
OE al lpia ig eS ce a : devote his attention to creating at Terrytown, on the Hudeoa, 
_ Mr. E. A. GRUNING, after two days’ hearing as arbitrator the most magnificent estate in America’ The scenery includes 
in Messrs. Kirk & Randall v. the Office of Works, consented Sleepy Hollow, made famous by the tale of Washington Irving. 
last week to state a case for the High Court. The contractors | Mr Rockefeller will build a residence on the mode! of some of 
claim the balance of the account in connection with the erection the larger English country houses. In addition there will “i 
of the new Savings Bank at West Kensington. laid out a chain of artificial lakes, twenty-two miles of private: 

AN elevator in a ten-storey building in Broadway, New | drives, a golf course, stables, and various buildings for the. 
York, fell four storeys on Monday, dragging down the heavy _ people on the estate. 


machinery from the roof. Eighteen passengers were injured | A PARTY of Welsh quarrymen, eight of whom came from. 
and two killed. The elevator men and the superintendent of | Bethesda, departed for the United States about six weeks 
the building have been arrested. ago, having been engaged by the manager of a slate quatry: 


THE Dover Harbour works are officially expected to be at Rockmart, Georgia. At Philadelphia (about 1,500 miles. 
completed in 1997-8. The total expenditure up to March 31 | from their destination) they were stopped by the emigration 
of last year on the works was 1,470,826/, and the estimated officers. After being detained for a week, the authorities 
expenditure from that date to the present month 622,878/. The | decided that the party had gone out under a contract, and: 
expenditure for the two years 1995-6 and 1906-7 is estimated | had, therefore, committed a breach of the Emigration Laws, 


at 800,0c0/, They were ordered to return home. The expenses were 
ETON COLLEGE chapel is being refloored during the | defrayed by the Rockmart Slate Quarry proprietors, 
summer vacation. The pavement between the altar rails | THE Oxford County Council have closed the account for 


and nave has been removed and a concrete foundation laid Sonning bridges by the payment of 6742. 135 to Mr. McCarthy 
in readiness for reflooring with black and white marble tiles, | E. Fitt, being the balance of his contract. Some extra unfore- 
each a foot square. The work is being carried out by Messrs. | seen work had been involved, such as walling the abutments, 
Farmer & Brindley, of Westminster Bridge Road, London, _ protecting the concrete foundations, completing and making 
S.E., who are the proprietors of quarries in Greece and Egypt. | good the roadway and approaches and other incidental 
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matters. The total expenditure upon the bridges has been | 
8,677/7. 15s. 5d, of which 8,oc0/. was authorised to be raised by 
loan payable in thirty years. 

A NEW dock, which has been built at Hebburn-on-Tyne 
for Messrs. Robert Stephenson & Co., Ltd, shipbuilders and 
engineers, was opened on Friday. The dock, which is the 
largest graving dock on the east coast of England and Scot- 
land, has taken over four years to construct, and~is made of 
concrete. Its dimensions are 700 feet long on the floor, from 
the inside of the caisson ; 90 feet wide at bottom and 111 feet 
wide at the coping. The entrance is closed by a large steel 
sliding caisson made by the owners. The caisson has keels 
of greenheart sliding on polished granite faces, and is worked 
by a powerful hydraulic engine supplied by Messrs. Sir W. G. 
Armstrong, Whitworth & Co: The dock itself has been con- 
structed by Messrs. Robert McAlpine & Sons, of Glasgow. 


THE Dunfermline district committee’s water supplies 
committee accorded last week the two remaining contracts 
in connection with the Glenquey water scheme. Contract 
No. 1, placed with Messrs. James Young, Ltd, Glasgow, 
whose tender was 34,094/, includes the construction of the 
reservoir, No. 2 contract, which has been obtained by Messrs. 
Casey & Darragh, Stirling, consists of laying the pipe and 
forming the conduit from Glendevon to Milesmark, Dunferm- 
line ; the amount was 22,c91/. No. 3 contract, to be under- 
taken by Messrs. Blair & White, Glasgow, for 23,049/., em- 
braces the laying of the pipe and conduit between Saline, 
Redcraigs, Townhill and Inverkeithing. The Glenfield & 
Kennedy Company will supply valves at a cost of 2,239/. 

ON Saturday a new elementary school in Levenshu'me was 
opened. The building, which was commenced by the School 
Board, has been completed at a total cost of 15,300/., exclusive 
of the site There will be accommodation for 1,000 scholars— 
600 mixed and 4oo infants. An additional site adjoining the 
new building has been secured for the purpose of a secondary 
school. Each school—for the buildings for the mixed scholars 
and infants are separate—consists of a central hall with class- 
rooms grouped round. Special care has been taken in regard to 
ventilation, and the outlet of vitiated air is by means of roof 
turret extractors, connected with flues from all the classrooms. 
The heating is by hot water, and the whole of the buildings are 
provided with electric lighting. 

THE Liverpool Council School for 
Children will be used on September 1. 


Deaf and Dumb 
The new school, 


which is to be devoted to the education and physical training 
of the children, was erected according to the designs of 
Messrs. G. Bradbury & Co, Liverpool. There are separate: 
entrances for the boys and for the girls from their respective 
playgrounds, and access is at once obtained to a large hall 
28 feet wide and 38 feet in length, with a clear height to the 
tie-beams of the roof of 24 feet. In this hall the scholars will: 
be marshalled, drilled and inspected. Surrounding the hall 
are eight separate classrooms with large windows on the out- 
side walls, whilst glazed partitions divide the classrooms from 
the hall. By this means there is not only the direct daylight 
from the outside, but the diffused light from the central hall. 

THE Victoria Memorial Jewish hospital in Manchester will 
shortly be opened. It is a 1ed brick building two storeys in 
height. It contains four wards, the usual accommodation for: 
the medical and nursing staff, kitchens and stores, and an 
operating theatre. Two of the wards—to contain ten beds 
each—are on the first floor ; the smaller wards on the ground 
floor accommodate six and four beds respectively. The- 
kitchens in the basement are dual, after the Jewish fashion. 
One is reserved for the preparation of meat and poultry, the 
other for the fish and the milk foods. The Hebrew dietary 
laws provide that these varieties of food shall be dealt with. 
separately ; there must be no danger of the same utensils being. 
used for both. The architect of the new building is Mr. W. 
Cecil Hardisty, of Manchester. 


Four new theatres are-either being erected or proposed in» 
the West End of London. The Waldorf, in Aldwych, will 
probably be the last three-tier house to be built in London. 
The stage is to be 70 feet wide and 4o feet deep. There will 
be no columns in the interior to obstruct the view of any. 
member of the audience. The auditorium is circular in shape, . 
instead of in the customary form of a horseshoe. Plans have 
been prepared for another theatre in Aldwych. This will bein. 
the same block as the Waldorf, and will only be separated from. 
it by the Waldorf Hotel. A new theatre for Mr. Seymour 
Hicks will be erected in Shaftesbury Avenue, almost opposite 
the Trocadéro Restaurant. This will be of two tiers, and. 
luxuriously furnished. The fourth is the proposed opera-house,, 
to which we have already alluded. 


AN inquest was held on Thursday at the Willesden vestry 
hall into the death of two boys aged 33 and 44, who were 
killed by the fall of a wall against which building material had 
been heaped. Mr. Richardson, who had built the wall, said 
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the surface perfectly clean and ready for applying new 
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aN new and perfected JAPAN PAINT, superseding 
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weather resisting properties. One coat equals two 
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colours, Any shade matched, Sanitary—washable, Will 
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FINISHED LIKE A MIRROR. 


Your white Velure is the best we ever tried on the 
Yachts. Two coats really finished like a mirror. It 
far surpassed any enamel or ivory japan we ever used, 
I have done all the Windows in the house with it. 

HUGH DORRIAN, Yacht Builder. } 


Nunsquarter, Kirkcubbin, Co. Down, June 24, 1901, 
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C. CHANCELLOR & CO. 


< WHAT CUSTOMERS SA) 


H.M. THE KING, 


Thave had it used at Sandringham for H.M. the 
King and found it most satisfactory. It y.as used 
on some large additions last year. 

; C. SMEDLEY BECK, Architect. 
lla, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich, Jan. 21, 1903, 


ARCHITECT. 


I am exceedingly pleased with the result of the 
Velure Ihad last year. Our doors look and feel like 
ivory, and show every appearance of great durability, 
| Ifind that they keep very clean, and do not take the dirt, 

A. E. PURDIBE, F.R.1.B.A. 
Meadow Grange, Blean, near Canterbury, Jan.2, 1902. 


, 13 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. | 


IN A STEAM DISINFECTOR. 


Iam pleased to state that the Velure has been a 
| perfect successsofar. It has been subjected to great 
heat, steam pressure, and withstood the expansion 
and contraction of the iron, and there are no cracks 
or flaws to be found, the surface being perfect. It 
was applied by unskilled labour, the hospital porter 
doing the work. 

J. BROOK, §.1.C., A.S.1., Surveyor, R.D.C., 
Stratford-on-Avon, 5th December, 1902. 


UNDER WATER. 

Velure gives a beautifully smooth surface, which re- 
mains hard under water, and does not foul easily. 

JOHN MACKENZI#, Sail Maker. 

Sandbank, Argyllshire, Sept. 26, 1902. 
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night at eleven o’clock in the card-room of Chamber Mill, 
of good quality. He did not insert any piers, as the structure | Hollinwood, belonging to Messrs. Hoyle & Jackson. This 
was sufficient for the purpose for which it was intended— | mill is equipped with an installation of “ Titan” sprinklers, and 
merely a garden wall. The builder whose materials had been | on the arrival of the Oldham Corporation Fire Brigade it was 
placed against the wall, admitted that it was with his know- found that. one sprinkler had opened and put out the fire, and 
ledge that that had been done. The assistant surveyor of the | all danger had been averted. 

District Council—who had no control over walls unless their : 

condition was dangerous—attributed the collapse to the great | THE EFFECTS OF DUMPING. 


heat on the outside of the wall, causing it to become extremely ; 
dry, and to the pressure from the heap inside having been | A LEGAL correspondent sends the 77mes the following account 


increased by the recent rain. The jury found that ‘the’ of a case entitled The Sirdar Rubber Tyre Company v. the 
children met their death by the wall having fallen upon them;* Kelham Rolling «Mills of Sheffield:—“This case, tried at 
‘that its fall was due to the builder having placed too much Leeds on August.12 and 12 before:Mr, Justice Grantham, 
weight against it, and that pea negligent is hae so ae prongpe Hi sagas the See a the spree a Cornea ne 
was deserving of censure. e coroner regarded the verdict | and steel into the ‘country,. was -a dispute between the 
as one of accidental death, prcivendicea its the builder, Suge onl pat tor OS ue Eoren gato and ee a 
was not necessary to add anything ‘to the expression of the , firm o steel rollers a eimeld. e contract between them 
jury’s opinion, except to say that he was sure he would fully was made in 1900 for the supply by the defendants to the 
realise the meaning and intention of the jury. _ plaintiffs of channel steel bars to various gauges at 13/. a ton, 
: ce _ the defendants undertaking to make a reduction in price if and 
| when there was any general reduction in the price of steel, and 
TRADE NOTES. as the gauges or sections of the channel steel required were 
ear ; Tydfil | special sections for the plaintiffs’ tires. The plaintiffs were to 
THE additions to the General Hospital, pert os » ATE, pay 1372. 10s. for the cost of making the rollers suitable for 
‘being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent _ such sections, but to be repaid such sum of 1377 tos. after 
si pea eect ees ae ae ten eeey ae a ordered I5c tons ys ee barter sections of steel 
HE annual excursion oi the employes oO € bath and | bars, A previous contract had been carried out on the same 
Wiltshire district of the Bath Stone Firms, Ltd., took place on _ terms wae deposit for rollers returned. The plaintiffs on 
eee eet lean it ae ee int cane ue or three prcerians he ppaeepre eee ‘e 
and conveyed about 2,000 to tis interest pe the price on the ground that steel ha one down, but the 
‘no doubt the workmen who are so accustomed to working in defendéne said it had not gone down aaa refused to make 
the dark, in underground quarries, fully appreciated the any reduction. In February 1902 the defendants agreed to 
‘beautiful sunshine and pleasure trips both by land and water make a reduction of tos. a ton, and said that that was in excess 
around the Eddystone Lighthouse, Saltash and the river of the real reduction in price of steel, but in 1903 refused to 
Tamar. Some of the directors and the whole of the office make any further reduction. The plaintiffs, after having 
staff accompanied the party. | ordered and received about 90 tons, declined to give any 
ae See MILLS & nee pobe Tae bis ies ue orders and He aig aS meee Ais! ae : 
cliffe, have received a testimonial from Messrs. W. & R. 1372. Ios. deposit paid on the rollers, as the plaintiffs "ha 
Hatrick & Co, Renfield Buildings, Glasgow, intimating that in not taken their 150 tons, the plaintiffs brought the action 
the recent fire on their premises one “ Titan” sprinkler came to recover that amount and the difference between the price 
into full operation and extinguished the fire without any assist- that they had paid under the contract and the real value of 
ance. This is the third fire extinguished by the “Titan” the steel according to the reduction in price that had taken 
sprinkler at the above premises. A fire broke out on Monday place. The plaintiffs also contended that the quality of the 
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steel was such that it would not weld properly, that it cracked, 
and was not, in effect, in accordance with the contract ; but 
the main fight was on the question of price. Witnesses for the 
plaintiffs proved by their books that owing to the dumping of 
large quantities of German billets in England the price of 
channel steel bars was knocked down from 137. to 127, 112. and 
to/.aton. The defendants admitted that the Germans had 
driven the English manufacturer out of the market by dumping 
into the country about 99 per cent. of the billets used in this 
trade, in the same way that they had also strangled the English 
trade in billets for making wire; but they said that between 
November 1900 and February 1903 the price in billets had 
only gone down on an average from 5/. to 4/. 12s. a ton, and 
that their reduction of tos. a ton was therefore sufficient. The 
jury found for the defendants on the question of quality, but 
found for the plaintiffs on the question of price, and a verdict 
was accordingly given for plaintiffs for 137/. 105. and 200/, on 
the reduction in price.” 


THE LARGEST PARISH CHURCH IN ENGLAND. 


THE Parish Clerk of Great Yarmouth writes :—Once more the 
old controversy respecting the largest parish church in England 
has been reopened, anda writer, in his enthusiasm for the pre- 
eminence of St. Michael’s, Coventry, tells us that it is 300 feet 
long and that its spire is 300 feet high. 

As this is not the usual method of proving the area of a 
church, I will present a few details respecting our parish church 
and its rival at Coventry that ought to prove beyond all doubt 
which of the two churches is the larger. 

It is quite true that during a dozen years or so towards the 
close of the last century, in consequence of the brave efforts 
made by the good people of Coventry to increase the area of 
their beautiful church, the renowned old parish church of Great 
Yarmouth had to take, and be content with, second place. 
But a method was soon discovered by which the lost position 
might be restored, and before the new century dawned loyal 
Yarmouthians had thekeen pleasure of realising the fact that they 
no longer need speak in subdued tones and acknowledge that their 
interesting old church had been supplanted. Although 
eight centuries had passed by since the foundation-stone was 
laid, the church had not a vestry, but at one time a portion of 
the north chancel aisle was made to serve the purpose. At 
another time the end of the north transept was partitioned off, 
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then for a time the end of the south transept, and for some 
years the vestry was located at the south-east corner of the 
south chancel aisle. Now, not only have all these unworthy 
makeshifts come to an end, but the area of the church has. 
been so increased by the erection of three large vestries for 
clergy, choir men and choir boys, with commodious strong- 
room for registers, &c., and other necessary conveniences, that 
the interior area of St. Nicholas’s Church is 1,008 square feet 
larger than St. Michael’s, as I think the following details will 
abundantly prove :— 

A very careful survey of St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, 
was made by Mr. G. R. Webster, clerk of the works for the 
restoration committee, and the result given by him was as 
follows :— 


Feet. 
Interior—Superficial area, including the tower 22,768 
Vestries—The ancient portion, 466 feet . Sl : 
The new addition, 505 feet . 5 3 ff 97 
Porches—The west porch, 90 feet : . J ey 
The south porch, 186 feet . ° oJ 7 
Total area of interior . ‘ 24,015 


The measurement of St. Nicholas’s Church, Yarmouth, was 
taken on October 15, 1890, by Mr. Gotts, from Mr. Pearson’s 
plan, drawn in the same year :— 


Feet. 

Nave and aisles . . ‘ > 5 . ~ £2,420 
South transept . . . 462 
North transept . : : 4 . : ; 43173 
Tower, remainder of transepts, chancel and chancel 

aisles ; ‘ : 5 5 » foxrt6 
Portion (wedge) of south chancel aisles ° 64°9 
Sanctuary and ambulatory . . ° ° 676°1 
Doorways » . . . . . ° 38'6 
Porch ° ° ® ° ® ° . 356'6° 
Total inside measurement . ° . 5 23,505'5 
Vestries, added in 1898 . . . 1,458 
Total square feet of the interior . ° : 525502355 


With the depressing feelings these hard figures may cause 
some of the friends of St. Michael’s we can fully sympathise, 
having experienced similar emotions when the result of their 
activities'a few years ago, when they were desirous that their 
remarkably fine church should become a cathedral, was made 
known to us. 
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PORTLAND CEMENT. 


WHEN Portland cement was first introduced its numerous 
advantages were not fully recognised. Those who employed 
it were not able to foresee that it was destined to alter the 
character of construction, and through its efficacy works could 
-be undertaken which otherwise were impossible. The name 
was derived only from a fancied resemblance to the colour of 


‘Portland stone and did not suggest the strength, endurance 
and varied adaptability of the material. It would now seem 


as if the cement had to force its way through an unusual 


resistance to tensile or compressive forces was not its only 
remarkable quality. It could be quick or slow in setting 
according to the circumstances of the case; salt water served 
for mixing as well as fresh water ; it remained efficient in hot as 
in cold climates ; and served for face work or for interior filling, 
It was henceforth impossible to ignore the benefits which 
Portland cement conferred, and new possibilities awaited ciyjl 
engineers through its employment. Harbour worksand water- 
works on a scale which at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century would be considered impossible can now be carried out 
by its aid with expedition and economy. 


CraIlG GOocH DAM. 


camount of prejudice. In fact there is no material, not even 
iron or steel, which has had to sustain such constant and 
-ingenious tests. It might have been imagined that prior to 
the experiments engineers and others were assured Portland 
cement did not possess the excellence which users were ready 
‘to testify. The state of opinion on the subject some forty 
years ago is suggested by Rankine’s excellent “ Manual of 
‘Civil Engineering.” Portland cement is only mentioned once, 
and then in a table which shows that while common mortar 
had an adhesion of from 15 to 33 lbs. per square inch and 
cement from chalk lime and blue clay one of 125 Ibs., Portland 


PEN-Y-GAREG DAM. 


The latest example on a vast scale of the efficiency of 
Portland cement, where the least failure might lead to a terrible 
catastrophe, is afforded by the new works for the water supply 
of Birmingham, of which Messrs. J. Mansergh & Sons are 
engineers. As the works were recently described in these 
columns, it is not necessary to go into further detail con- 
cerning them. It is sufficient to say that in them man has 
entered into competition with nature, and that dams of Portland 
cement concrete are made to co-operate with mountains in 
forming reservoirs. In constructing the dams large and small 
rocks have been united and made regular in form as well as 


CABAN CocH Dam. 


cement was I,209 to 1,550 lbs. per square inch. So remark- 
able a power might have suggested to Professor Rankine the 
capabilities of the material, but we suppose he was afraid to 
depart from the older authorities or to suggest innovations. 

A new era began for Portland cement when it was 
specified by Bazalgette for use in the Metropolitan Main 
Drainage works, and when John Grant was ordered to devote 
his attention to tests which would reveal all the qualities of the 
material. When it was ascertained that neat Portland cement 
had a tensile strength of 353 tons per square foot and a 
~ concrete of 8 to 1 had a crushing strength of from 77 to g2 tons 
per square foot, there could be no question the cement would 
>be stronger than the substances it served to unite. But 


VyRNWY Dam (LIVERPOOL SUPPLY). 


impervious by means of cement. 


river Wye—three reservoirs are sufficient. We give illustra- 
tions of them. 
The first and highest is at Craig Goch. This dam is 500 


feet in length and 128 feet-high: By means of it and the hills 


When completed there will 
be six dams, but for a daily supply of 27,000,000 gallons of 
water to Birmingham—a similar quantity has to flow into the 


a reservoir is formed which is 217 acres in extent with a. 


capacity of 2,000,000,000 gallons. A roadway is carried across 
the dam on arches ; the structure therefore serves more than 
one useful purpose. 

At Pen-y-Gareg, which comes next in the Elan Valley, the 
dam is 123 feet high and 576 feet wide at upper part. , The 
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lake has an area of 124 acres and can contain 1,320,020,0c0 
gallons. There is no exterior roadway, but for access to the 
valve tower a passage has been constructed through the 
masonry. 

There is a submeged dam known as the Careg-Ddu, which 
has an important office in cutting off the uppermost part of the 
waters, as the place adjoins the great Caban Coch reservoir, 
which comes nearest to the aqueduct to Birmingham. The 
submerged dam also acts as a support to a viaduct which serves 
to connect the main road on both sides of the valley. The dam 
at Caban Coch is 600 feet across and is 122 feet in height. It 
has the onerous duty of impounding the waters of the Claerwen 
as well as the Elan. The lake thus formed is 497 acres in 
area and can contain 7,450,000,000 gallons. The foundations 
rest on solid rock The facing is of grey Silurian grit. The 
main purpose of this reservoir is to feed the Wye. By means 
of the three reservoirs a difference of over 200 feet between the 
water level of the highest and lowest is obtained. 

When the need for more water becomes apparent three 
reservoirs of a similar kind will be constructed in order to 
utilise the water of the river Claerwen. 

As the dams are constructed of Portland cement concrete 
with masonry set in cement, the quantity which had to be 
employed is on a scale proportioned to the works. It amounts 
to 90,000 tons. The material was exclusively supplied by 
J. Bazley White & Bros., Ltd, whose successors are The 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers (1900) Ltd, of 
Dixon House, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. Every cargo 
before shipment was tested by Messrs. Henry Faija & Co., 
and again by the resident engineer after delivery into the 
warehouses in the Elan Valley. 

A storage reservoir to contain about. 200,009,000 gallons 
with filter beds has been formed at Frankley. The area is 
about 25 acres, and the wall which is 35 feet high is constructed 
of Portland cement concrete faced with blue bricks. In these 
works 31,0c0 tons of the ‘‘ Eddystone”’ brand were used, which 
also came from the company’s works at Arlesey, or, in all, 
120,009 tons of cement. The Vyrnwy dam for the Liverpool 
waterworks was also constructed with the Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers’ (1901) “J. Bazley White & Bros.” 
brand. The company have now contracts in hand for 


supplying 100,000 tons to the Admiralty Harbour Works at 
Gibraltar, 70,000 tons for the docks at Avonmouth and about 
70,c00 for the new docks at Swansea, besides other contracts. 
The output of the works is 4,000 tons daily. 
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DESIGH NO. 180. 


LIFT CAR. 


THE VENETIAN FOREST OF CANSIGLIO. 


THERE were three sources from which the old Republic: 
of Venice drew its wood for shipbuilding and palace con- 
struction, says Mr. Robertson in the Sco/sman. One was the 
great forests that cover the valleys and lower mountain slopes 
of the Dolomites, a second was the extensive forests of 
Dalmatia, and the third was the forest of Cansiglio. Whilst 
the same kind of wood was common to all these three places, 
each had also its specialty. All could supply wood for the 
construction of the piles on which the palaces of Venice were 
built, and all could supply planks and deals for the building of 
the body of her ships, but only the Dolomites and Cansiglio 
could furnish her with her famous masts, and only Cansiglio- 
could supply her with oars. The reason of this is that the 
Republic used beech for the making of her long lithe galley 
oars, and the forest of Cansiglio is to a large extent of beech. 
Mr. Ruskin has said that “it is not by what is done for us, but. 


‘by what we do for ourselves, that we become good and. great.” 


And so it is also with trees. The wood of those that are 
amply supflied with rich soil and are sheltered from, the 
weather is always poor, whilst the wood of those that have to 
draw their own nourishment out of the flinty rock, and that 
have to bear the stress and strain of storm and tempest, is 
always good. So the quality of the beech wood grown in the 
forest of Cansiglio varies—that of trees too well off growing in 
loamy depressions is poor, that of trees that have to struggle 
for life is splendid. It was this latter that the Venetians chose. 
The forest of Cansiglio covers a great isolated plateau. 
fifteen miles in circumference, and from three to four thousand 
feet high, that lies some fifty or sixty miles from Venice to the 
north-east. It is a seemingly inaccessible place. Its sides are: 
hardly as steep as those of Edinburgh Castle, but in many- 
places they are nearly so, whilst there is no Lawnmarket slope: 
of easy approach. As we learn from the archives of the 
Council of Ten (for the forest after 1548 was placed under their: 
care), the Republic entertained the idea of making a road to it, 
but never carried it out. Any roads they made were cut by the- 
keels of their ships inthe sea. But now a road has been made,. 
which goes winding up the south side of the hill in a long 
zigzag fashion, crosses the lofty plateau through the midst of 
the forest, and descends in long curves and zigzags on the 
northern side. It makes a drive of fifteen hours (allowing. 
three hours for rest in the forest), and can be done easily in a. 
day in a light landau drawn bya pair of good horses accus-. 
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tomed'‘to,mountain work. As can be imagined, such a drive is 
full of interest, and affords a variety of scenery and a beauty 
of scenery that few drives can give. : 

' The old town of Ceneda lies within a few miles of the foot 
of Cansiglio, and: this is reached by rail from Venice vd 
Conegliano, on the Udine line, in a couple of hours. Here 
our drive began. rts , 

‘We learned how the Venetians transported their beech 
trees for oars, and their serridile antenne (terrible masts). 
They dragged them down J/w//atiere (mule paths), one or two 
of which we crossed, but mainly down the gully we were now 
ascending, for below us we saw, running parallel with our road, 
a track still called -La Remiera, the oar-path, At present in the 
Dolomite mountains cut tree trunks are sent down just such 
gullies,’ but they are lined with wood and are called risine. 
The ‘wood when thrown into a 7s¢za, and once started on its 
coursé, goes ‘down at a terrific speed. When speaking to some 
mén workinga’7zszva in the Austrian Tyrol they spoke of it as 
perilous work, and told-me how two-of'theit number had been 
killed'6ne‘was transfixed by a tree trunk, and the other, hit on 
the head'by ‘a "beam, was decapitated. | Probably the’ remdera 
of thé old’Venetians was also a r/siva, down which their oar- 
wood’ came with lightning’ Speed ‘tothe plain. Then it was 
dragged’ or carted to the Piave river’ and so entered the 
lagoons, as the wood from the Dolomites enters them to-day. 


THE PASSING OF THE CHIMNEY. 


INDUSTRIAL pursuits inflict upon us many kinds of offence, says 
the’ Lancez, and, commendable as is the activity of our public 
health authorities, they have, of course, no power to remove 
offences which affect the eye. ‘Such a power would open the 
door, we suppose, to vexatious proceedings, and yet who shall 
decide which is the greatest offence, that which affects the 
sense of smell, of sight, or of hearing? There can be little 
doubt that noise can be a source of ill-health just as much as 
evil smells, but it would be more difficult perhaps to establish 
that a blot upon the landscape is in the same degree harmful. 
All the same, few will deny that a prospect can be, so to speak, 
noisome to the eye, and when the harmony of a prospect is 
ruthlessly disturbed the eye that detects it transmits a feeling 
of pain to the whole system. “It gets on one’s nerves,” we 
say of an ugly sight as of an ugly sound, and the expression 
has a substratum of physiological truth. Progress day by day 
teaches us how barbarous are some of our industrial methods. 
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What can be more hideous to the sight than a forest of factory 
chimneys? and, after all, the chimney. is man’s simple but 
clumsy design for the creation of a. draught, and the Jandscape 
must be marred because the manufacturer wants an abundant 
supply of oxygen to feed his furnace fires. There is. some 
hope, however, that the factory chimney may soon give: way in 
favour of a system of forced draught. Already destructors, 
which have hitherto sadly disfigured many a picturesque spot, 
on account of their ugly chimney-shaft, are being constructed 
without a chimney. A simple method of forced draught 
replaces the function of the offensive shaft, and not only is it 
more effectual for purposes of combustion, but it reduces the 
immense cost entailed in constructing a chimney-stack 100 feet 
or so high. We may be sure that the economy of the principle 
will appeal to a manufacturer even if a sense of beauty does 
not. The day may: come. when domestic chimneys may be 
done away with:-by the adoption. ofthe forced draught, and at 
length the realisation of smokeless London is suggested as a 
pleasing outcome. | a0) a 


‘MANCHESTER IN 1775. 


IT is a curious fact (writes a correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian) that Manchester, which in the struggle between 
Charles I. and his Parliament was a stronghold of the 
Republicans, became in the next century as strongly Jacobite, 
Nowhere in England had the Stuarts more strenuous friends 
than in Manchester. Alike in the rebellion of 1715 and in that 
of 1745 Manchester sent out men in the hopeless enterprise of 
restoring the Stuarts. A regiment was raised in the place for 
the Young Pretender, and were left by him to garrison Carlisle 
in the fatal “ Forty-five.” On the fall of that city they were 
the prisoners of the “ Butcher” Duke of Cumberland. The 
final suppression of the Jacobite rebellion, the flight of the 
Prince and the execution of many who had taken part in it did 
not extinguish the Jacobite sympathies of Manchester. Of 
this there is curious evidence in an account of a visit made to 
the town in 1775 by Mr. Samuel Curwen, an American loyalist, 
whose “ Journals and Letters” were published in New York in 
1842. He came to Manchester by way of Blackstone Edge 
and Rochdale. “From hence,’ he says, “the road to Man- 
chester, distant about thirteen miles, is level and sandy, the 
soil light—the general nature of the land in this county, where. 
the people speak an uncouth, peculiar dialect unintelligible to 
the ears of strangers.” He saw St. John’s Church and the 
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militia being drilled at Castlefield, where he also saw the out- 
side wall and cement of the Roman station. 

On June 7, 1777, he went to see what was then one of the 
wonders of the age. “With Mr. Nelson,” he writes, “set off 
for the canal, intending to take a passage to Worsley to visit 
the Duke of Bridgewater's coal-mines. After some delay we 
entered the passage boat, drawn by a horse in the manner of 
the Trek-schuits in Holland. Arrived at Worsley in two hours, 
passing athwart the river Irwell, over which the canal runs, 
being raised upon arches not less than fifty feet in height above 
that stream. In many places the bottom of the canal is con- 
siderably higher than the level of the neighbouring grounds. 
Sent compliments to Mr. Gilbert, the steward, asking the 
favour of seeing the Duke’s underground works, which was 
granted, and we stepped into the boat, passing into an arch- 
way, partly built of brick and partly cut through stone, of 
about three and a half feet high ; we received at entering six 
lighted candles, This archway, called a funnel, runs into 
the body of the mountain almost in a direct line three 
thousand feet, its medium depth beneath the surface about 
eighty feet; we were half an hour passing that distance. 
Here begins the first underground road to the pits, ascending 
into the waggon road, so called, about four feet above the water, 
being a highway for the waggons, containing about a ton 
weight, of the form of a mill hopper running on wheels, to 
convey the coals to the barges or boats. Under the guidance 
of a miner, with each a lighted candle in his hand, we pro- 
ceeded through an arched way about 5 feet high, walking with 
our bodies at an angle of less than 60 degs., through a road of 
3 feet in width, a length of 800 yards, arrived at the coal-mine, 
which, appearing about 5 feet through the roof, was supported 
by many posts, the area being about 20 feet square and height 
scarce 4 feet. From this dismal abode, which my companion, 
whose name was Chandler, would fain have dissuaded me from 
proceeding to visit, after remaining a few minutes I hastened 
back to our boat. One may go six miles’ by water in various 
directions, the waggon-ways to the pit lying below the level of 
the water. It is said the distance from the mouth is six miles 
in the funnel. A hundred men are daily employed, and each 
turns out a ton a day ; the miners’ wages 2s. and the labourers 
about ts. Price of coal at the pit 2d. per cwt., at the quay 334, 
and at the door 44d. The boat having left, we returned to 
town on foot, five miles through fields and vacant lands.” 

So much for the canal. Next come his impressions of the 
town. 
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“The centre of this town of Manchester,” he says, “con- 
sists principally of old buildings ; its streets narrow, irregularly: 
built, with many capital houses interspersed. By Act of 
Parliament old buildings are taken down to enlarge the streets. 
It has a few good ones; King Street is the best built, is long 
and sufficiently wide ; most of its houses noble. Great addi- 
tions of buildings and streets are daily making, and of a larger 
size than at Birmingham, nor have all the new ones so dusky a 
face as in that town, and in that respect are fairer and better ; 
for extent of ground whereon it stands, nor number of 
inhabitants, does the latter exceed or, in my opinion, come up 
to it. The disposition and manners of this people, as given by 
themselves, are inhospitable and boorish. I have seen nothing 
to contradict this assertion, though my slender acquaintance 
will not justify me in giving that character. In all the manu- 
facturing towns there is a jealousy and suspicion of strangers ; 
an acquaintance with one manufacturer effectually debars one 
from connection with a second in the same business. It is 
with difficulty one is admitted to see their works, and in many 
cases it is impracticable, express prohibitions being given by 
the masters, The Dissenters are some of the most wealthy 
merchants and manufacturers here, but mortally abhorred by 
the Jacobites. The dress of the people here savours not much 
of the London mode in general ; the people are remarkable for 
coarseness of feature and the language is unintelligible.” 


HOW ACCIDENTS ARE ARRANGED. 
THE following letter from Messrs. Mayoh & Haley, engineers. 
and contractors, London, on some points in the working of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, was addressed to the depart- 
mental committee :— 

In view of the heavy tax that is being placed on employers 
of labour owing to the enormous increase in the number and 
amount of claims for compensation of workmen under the 
various Acts for their protection, we, as large employers of 
labour, beg most respectfully to call the attention of your 
committee to the following points which we think should be: - 
considered in drafting any scheme for modifying or con- 
solidating the various Acts now in force for the protection of 
workmen. 

In the first place, our experience points to the fact that 
workmen generally are becoming daily more careless, both of 
their own persons and the lives of their fellow workmen, 
knowing that in case of receiving any injury they will be com- 
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‘fortably provided for during disablement by the compensation 
obtained from their employers, together with club pay. Asan 
instance of the absolute recklessness of men in this way we 
‘may cite a case that occurred on a contract which we were 
recently carrying out, in which a workman who went up to the 
top of the jib of a Scotch derrick crane some 80 feet long, 
which is constructed of lattice steelwork, and forms in itself a 
comparatively easy ladder, after reaching the top, instead of 
descending the way he went up, preferred to slide down the 
guy rod of the crane, and coming violently against the pulley 
half-way down, was seriously injured. Although a weekly 
payment was tendered under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in this case, a claim was made under the Employers’ 
Liability Act, the chief plaint being that a ladder should have 
been attached to the jib for access to the head, and we were 


any question by his employers. We have a case of this nature 
in our minds at the moment, in which a workman in our 
employ who had been injured was offered by us compensation 
at the rate of 15s. per week, being half his average weekly 
earnings. The case, however, was taken up by a solicitor who 
ignored our offer to the man, but after negotiations had been 
proceeding for eighteen weeks, during which time the un- 
fortunate man had received nothing, he eventually agreed to 
accept the amount we had originally offered. This amount 
was paid over to the solicitor, and shortly afterwards the man 
came to us to know how he was to get the money due to him. 
On making inquiries we found that out of the amount paid 
over, 137. 10s. the solicitor had deducted 7/ 175 6d, and 
induced the man to sign a paper which he did not understand 
at the time, but which proved to bea receipt for the full amount 


-advised that it would be cheaper to settle it by the payment of | less mioney advanced 1/, stamp on agreement 2s. 6d. and 


too/. than to take the case into court and dispute the claim on 
principle. It appears to us manifestly unfair that employers 
should be called upon to maintain a man during many weeks 
of disablement owing to injuries caused, as in this case, by his 
own absolute foolhardiness. 

Secondly, the workmen are finding out that owing to the 
expense of fighting every case, employers and insurance com- 
panies will settle the most unfair claims rather than take them 
into court, and it is now a common thing when a man is 
injured in the ordinary course of his employment, through no 
neglect on the part of his employer or his representatives, and 
through no defect in his plant, even when compensation has 
been tendered and accepted under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, for the injured man to prefer a claim under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, complaining of various defects and 
defaults which could not possibly be sustained if taken into 
‘court In fact, the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1897 is 
now generally ignored, and almost all claims are made under 
the Employers’ Liability Act. 

Thirdly, we find that in almost every case in which a man 
sustains an injury, however slight, whether his claim for com- 
pensation be admitted by the employers or not, the matter is 
taken up by a solicitor who adopts a hostile attitude and pro- 
longs negotiations for a settlement, usually ending in the claim 
being settled for a lump sum. This sum is paid over to the 
solicitor, who deducts the amount of his costs, which are as a 
rule wholly disproportionate to the amount in question, and 
the unfortunate workman has to be content with the balance, 
which is very much less than he would have been paid without 


agreed costs 6/. 155. ; consequently, the unfortunate man got 
less than half the amount he would have received from us had 
he accepted the compensation tendered, without dispute. 

Under the present Acts we find that the premiums required 
by the insurance companies are increasing by leaps and 
bounds, and it appears to us that they will shortly reach a 
prohibitive figure, and we shall be obliged to take our own 
risks, which will probably mean a charge of from 74 per cent, 
to Io per cent. on our total wage bill. 

We need hardly point out how much this hampers business 
and what an element of speculation it introduces into it, and 
we sincerely hope that some means may be found of checking 
frivolous claims, and protecting both employers and men from 
the actions of a class of solicitors who make it their business to 
take up cases of this sort on the chance of getting costs out of 

-the compensation paid. 

We do not complain of having to pay compensation to men 
injured in the course of their employment when such injuries 
are not due to their own wrongful acts, but we feel strongly 
that some steps should be taken to check unfair claims, which 
employers must either take into court, knowing that even if 
they win their case their costs will probably be nearly equal to 
the amount in dispute, and that out of whatever amount was 
paid as compensation, a large proportion will go, not to the 
injured man, but to his solicitor. 

We trust that these points may be deemed worthy of con- 
sideration, and we shall be willing at any time to give further 
information as to our experience as to the working of the Act, 
either personally or by letter. , 
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THE WEEK. 


Tue new Midland Hotel in Manchester was valued for 
local taxation at the sum of 19,000/7. As it contains 
400 rooms, 250 of them being bedrooms, and occupies an 
area of 7,400 square yards, the amount will not at first 
sight appear tc be excessive. At 30/. a yard the land 
amounts to 222,000/., and the structural value of the build- 
ing was put down as 214,738/. The net assessment is 
8s. 8d. a square yard ; that compares favourably with other 
important hotels in Manchester, for the Royal works out to 
10s. 8d., the Mosley to 8s. 2¢., the Albion to 8s. 2d@., and 
the Queen’s to 7s. 2d., the average being 8s. 64d. per square 
yard. The hotel is managed by the railway company, but 
it was considered a tenant would pay a rent of 24,1732 For 
the company it was argued that the taxation should be based 
on the receipts and expenses. From September to March 
the receipts were 76,758/. and the expenses 58,249. Since 
March the receipts had fallen off. The company declared 
they were willing to double the receipts and the expenses 
of the half-year in order to arrive at the year’s income ; 
there would then be 153,516/7 receipts and 116,498/. 
expenses, leaving a profit of 37,0184. Mr. Payne, the 
surveyor to the railway company, estimated the rateable 
value at 9,099 Mr. Witson, of Manchester, said the 
rateable value was 8,7097, Mr. WAINRIGHT, of Liverpool, 
7,3882. The Manchester City justices came to the con- 
clusion that 19,c0oo/ was too high a sum; the gross 
estimated value of the hotel was declared to be 15,000/, 
and the net annual value 12,5007. The costs of the appeal 
will have to be borne by the Manchester Overseers. The 
reduction will surprise those who have had an opportunity 
to examine the building, but the receipts do not appear to 
have been in due proportion to the cost of construction. 


In modera hotels there is a desire for completeness, or, 
in other words, to make arrangements by which it will be 
unnecessary for the inmates to leave the building unless 
under urgent circumstances. In the Midland Hotel at 
Manchester the principle was carried out to the extent of 
erecting a theatre. A theatre, however, requires a license 
in order to be utilised, and when application was made 
for the renewal of one last week it was opposed by the 
Theatrical Managers’ Asscciation, as well as by Mr. Oscar 
BARRETT, a Manchester manager. The point raised was 
that there existed great danger to the safety of the public. 
Mr. ALFRED DARBYSHIRE, architect, said that the theatre 
was not in his opinion properly constructed, having regard 
to the safety of human life. It was now recognised that all 
theatres must be built upon an isolated site, and the 
watch committee of the Corporation was one of the first 
bodies in England to make that an indispensable condi- 
tion. It was impossible to conceive what would be the 
result of a fire or panic if the Midland theatre were used 
asatheatre. The result, he contended, would probably bea 
repetition of the disaster which happened in Exeter in 1887. 
In cross-examination Mr. DarsysHirE explained that it was 
not so much fire he dreaded as the asphyxiating fumes, 
which had free play without any shaft to remove them. 
Mr. BARRETT said that a theatre should be isolated, and 
such exits as were found in the Midland theatre would not 
be tolerated in any other theatre. On behalf of the 
Midland Company it was asserted that the theatre was 
absolutely fireproof, and there were adequate means of 
exit by which the hall could be emptied in one minute. 
The committee decided to renew the license, subject to the 
requirements of the city architect being complied with. 
An audience consisting of people who reside in such a 
hotel as the Midland would be likely to exercise greater 
self-control if any mishap arose than ordinary playgoers. 
The necessity for isolation is theréfore less evident than 
with the majority of theatres. The decision establishes a 
principle which will have some influence on the design of 
large hotels in the future. 


Tue address which M. Henri Marcet delivered at 
the distribution of prizes in the Ecole des Arts Décoratifs 


: 


countries. It amounted to a warning against following 
pure art, or, as we Say, fine art, asa calling. He pointed 
out the difference between the numbers of practitioners in 
painting and sculpture and the masters, the latter being 
few in France. Among their productions there was seldom 
more than one work which could be called a success 
amidst a hundred efforts. The ranks of painters, sculptors 
and engravers in France were, according to M. Marcrt, 
increasing in a ratio that was entirely disproportionate to 
that of lovers of art who were able to become purchasers, 
Amateurs were diminishing in number, because sport was 
now found to be more attractive. Moreover, the forms of 
sport in favour required the outlay of so much money, little 
remained for the encouragement of fine art or of books in 
acostly form. The market was more favourable to in- 
dustrial and decorative art, since it ministered to the desires 
of the public by imparting ornament to the objects which 
secured most admiration. It was, therefore, more prudent 
on the part of those who had to live by their work to follow 
that variety of art. 


ENGLISH dominion is usually accompanied by costly 
administration. This circumstance is now being exempli- 
fied in a remarkable way in the Transvaal. The Boers 
may have been lacking in ideas about the magnificence: 
which should accompany government, but the business 
was transacted on extremely economical terms. In all 
departments it has been found that the expenses have 
considerably increased, in some cases more than doubled. 
In the Public Works Department the outlay has been more: 
than trebled. Under the Boers the cost was 23,935/., 
including 1,000/, a year to the chief officer. The cost is. 
now estimated at 75,296/.a year. There is a director who: 
receives 1,980/. per annum, a superintending architect with: 
1,500/, an inspector of roads and bridges at 1,380/, three 
district engineers at 1,180/, and two other officials each 
drawing 1,000/..a year salary. It is to be supposed that 
full value is given for the salaries received, but at present 
the evidence of superiority is not particularly striking. It 
is no wonder that the inhabitants are apprehensive about 
the amount of taxation to which they will have to submit. 


THE case of McCartney v. Londonderry and Lough. 
Swilly Railway, recently decided by the House of Lords, illus- 
trates the application of the law relating to the extent of the 
rights of riparian owners to the user of the stream flowing 
past their property. A small portion of the respondents’ 
line abutted on a stream. Lower down the stream the 
appellants used the stream to work a corn mill. The 
respondents inserted a pipe in the stream and conveyed 
the water to a tank, which they used to fill their engines. 
The appellants stopped up this pipe. The railway company 
brought an action claiming a declaration of their right 
to thus take water, and an injunction against the appellants. 
The House of Lords decided that the action failed—follow- 
ing the case of the Swindon Waterworks Company v. Wilts. 
and Berks Canal Navigation Company (L.R. 7, H. of L. 
705). A riparian owner may (1) use the water for ordinary 
domestic purposes or for his cattle. Inthe exercise of these 
rights he may take what water he requires, and no riparian 
owner lower down the stream can complain. He may 
(2) use the water for extraordinary purposes, if the user is. 
reasonable, if these purposes are connected with the 
ordinary user of his tenement, and if the water so taken is. 
restored to the stream undiminished in volume and un- 
altered in character. But (3) he may not use the water for 
purposes entirely unconnected with his tenement, even 
though the user should not practically injure the riparian 
owners lower down the stream. Such user if acquiesced 
in for twenty years would give a prescriptive right ; and 
wherever, it was said in another case, “any act injures 
another’s right, and would be evidence in future in favour 
of the wrongdoer, an action may be maintained for an 
invasion of the right without proof of any specific injury.” 
The House of Lords in this case had no difficulty in decid- 
ing that the railway company could not, by virtue of their 
contact with the stream at one point, take the water entirely 
away from their riparian property and consume it upon 
their own railway system; and that of other companies over 
which they had running powers. Such a right could only 
have been acquired by prescription or by grant from the 


in Paris is not without significance to students in other | lower riparian owners. 
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HUGH MILLER AS A MASON. 

' ‘HE people of Cromarty are to inaugurate to-day— 

Friday —a public library and museum as.a memorial 
of HucH Mitier. He was born in that northern town on 
October 10, 1802, and the buildings may therefore be 
accepted as marking his centenary. They are opened at a 
moment which must have some sadness for all of MILLER’s 
admirers. In the last years of his life he was known as the 
editor of Zhe Witness, a post which he accepted because 
he considered the Free Church movement was a recog- 
nition of Curist’s headship and an assertion of that 
spiritual independence which was the distinctive privilege 
of the Church of Scotland. He sacrificed his quiet life as 
a bank clerk in Cromarty, and an occasional writer of 
legends and stories relating to his native district for a sort 
of ISHMAEL’s position, with almost the whole of the news- 
paper press of the Kingdom against him. He succeeded, 
although the price he paid for his championship was the 
destruction of his own life. And yet it cannot be denied 
that at the present time the Intrusionist and non-ILutrusionist 
contest has suddenly become a more perplexing embroglio 
than in 1842. His geological speculations were also to a 
large extent influenced by his religious belief, and the interest 
in them has also declined. ‘The whole progress of Scotland, 
he averred, was in a large measure owing to its theology, and 
he would no more exclude theology from geology and 
paleontology than from the columns of Zhe Witness. 

We are not about to treat of HucH MILLER’s career 
under the aspects which his countrymen would accept as 
most characteristic of him. Remembering that for fifteen 
years he was a working mason, we think the oppertunity 
should not be passed over to consider the manner of life 
which he in common with others of the same class endured 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. ‘The mason’s 
Ways area type of existence,” says GOETHE, and it is not 
unlikely that the uncomfortable surroundings which Hucu 
MILLER shared in the North of Scotland presented con- 
ditions not unlike those which at one time prevailed 
throughout Europe during the Medieval period, when the 
mason expressed more truly the aspirations of humanity 
than any other class of artists, or than even the poets and 
mystics. 


When Hucu MILLER was an orphan boy, not wanting | 


in intelligence, and educated to a large extent by the study 
of nature, the old caste spirit which made members of the 
same family follow one occupation. had not entirely 
vanished. His father was a seaman, but the husband of 
his aunt was a mason who took contracts in a small way. 
When therefore his own honesty and the advice of his uncles 
kept him from becoming a student of theology as pre- 
liminary to being a candidate for the ministry (which was 
the goal of so many Scotsmen in those days), because it 
was feared he had not a real vocation, he agreed to serve 
the mason for three years. The life had some attrac- 
tions for him. Almost by instinct he had been observing 
the peculiarities of the Olid Red Sandstone of the 
district. A mason like his master at that time 
used also to quarry stones, and Minter began his course of 
masonry with helping to obtain stone in the quarries of 
Cromarty. As it happened, the quarry would be interesting 
to a Murcuison, a LyaL, or a SEDGWICK. MILLER was, 
of course, incapable of understanding what he saw. He 
was unable to realise the full meaning of the furze-covered 
bank which had “a bar of deep red sandstone beneath, 
and a bar of pale red clay above.” One was a member of 
the Old Lower Red Sandstone formation, the other was a 
bed of boulder clay. Like many of the workmen in the 
quarry he would not probably have paid much attention to 
the difference of the two beds. But the operations in 
which he took part obliged him to study them. “It was,” 
he said, “necessity which made me to bea quarrier, that 
taught me to be a geologist.” He was seventeen at 
the time, but his physique was not adapted to such 
heavy toil. He suffered pains, and his nervous organisation 
being susceptible he became depressed, and had fits of 
somnambulism, A physiologist would hold that in those 
days he gave indications of the tragedy by which sovaluable 
a life was to come to an end. 

_ An apprentice of that kind was not likely to be appre- 
ciated by a master who was a true workman. The. dulled 
brain which followed somnambulism was slow in receiving 


instruction. His uncle, according to MILLER, “as a 
builder, made a conscience of €very stone he laid.” His 

walls never bulged or fell, and neither apprentice nor 
journeyman was allowed to.attempt “slight wark.” After a 

short time MILLER succeeded in adapting himself to circum- 

stances; he entered into competition with his master, and 

was abie to hew two feet to his one. It must have been 

gratification to the aunt to be told that her stupid nephew 

was likely to turn out a grand workman after all. It was 

necessary to seek stone in a quarry on the northern shore 

of the Moray Firth, and here he collected: many more 

fossils than were obtainable in Cromarty. His fellow- 

workmen looked on the remains as if they were natural 

toys, and below the notice of grown-up people. One of 
them, however, told him that at a distance of about two 

miles genuine thunderbolts were to be had, which not long 

before were in request for the curing of bewitched cattle. 

On the first half-holiday M1LLeER went to the spot and 

there found a deposit of lias which abounded in organisms, 

He tells us how ‘“ Never yet did embryo geologist break 

ground on a more promising field, and memorable in my 

existence was this first of the many happy evenings that [ 

have spent in exploring it.” 

After a year or so MILLER’s master had executed all his 
contracts, and others were not then to be had. He was 
therefore compelled to accept work as a journeyman 
mason. He was growing old, but was allowed to receive 
full pay on the understanding that the services of his 
apprentice were thrown in, as it were, gratuitously. Then 
for the first ttme HucH MILuER realised the conditions of 
life in a bothie or barrack. Any sort of building served on 
those occasions. In the old house to which they were 
directed no beds had been provided, and MiLumEr had to 
lie in his clothes on the floor. Another building afterwards 
assigned to them was a disused corn-kiln 30 feet in length, 
open from gable to gable. According to MILLER, “ A row 
of rude beds, formed of undressed slabs, ran along the 
sides ; and against one of the gables there blazed a line of 
fires, with what are known as masons’ setting irons stuck 
into the stonework behind, for suspending over them the 
pots used in cooking the food of the squad.” But he tells 
us it was not the worst example of the bothies with which 
he was destined to become acquainted. ‘I have lived in 
hovels that were invariably flooded in wet weather by the 
overflowings of neighbouring swamps, and through whose 
roofs I could tell the hour at night by marking from my 
bed the stars that were passing over the openings along the 
ridge. I have resided in other dwellings of rather higher 
pretensions, in which I have been awakened during every 
heavy night shower by the raindrops splashing upon my 
face where I lay abed.” It is related that one ruined hovel 
was allowed to remain close to a group of offices because, 
as the laird said, it was equally useful for a drove of pigs or 
a squad of masons. Those places were sometimes so damp 
it was impossible to light a fire in them, and the masons 
were compelled to live on raw oatmeal as there were no 
means to cook it. 

It is a common observation in all trades that after 
experience as a foreman the most willing cannot return to 
ordinary journeyman’s work and become as effective as 
formerly. That was the case with MILLER’s master. 
Allowance was made for him owing to the growing skill 
of the apprentice, who was the more skilful stone-cutter. 
It was no boasting on Mitrer’s part when he said, “In 
cutting mouldings of the more difficult kinds, I had some- 
times to take the old’ man under charge and give him 
lessons in the art, from which, however, he had become 
rather too rigid in both mind and_ body greatly to profit.” 
No class. of men are more deserving of old-age pensions 
than masons, but it is to be feared that owing to their 
general indifference to politics they will be probably the 
last to obtain such aid should it ever be arranged. MILLER 
relates how, when his master obtained a small contract for 
rebuilding a “ha-ha,” their fingers oozed blood owing to 
the roughness and dirt of the stones. It is no wonder that 
after a few years of such toil he became so dejected in 
spirit as to convince himself he was doomed. to an early 
death. ' 
When his apprenticeship was over MiLLEeR made his 
first trial as a mason in erecting a very small cottage con- 
sisting of a room and a closet for his aunt. Then he 
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experienced the full meaning of Burns the poet, who had 
said, “ There’ is nothing gives me a more mortifying picture 
of human life than a man seeking work.” All through his 
life MILLER failed from the want of the courage that is 
indispensable in that quest. He was too modest and 
sensitive to face the “‘insolence of office” and to submit to 
“the spurns that patient merit of the unworthy takes.” If 
he ‘possessed more courage or presumption he would 
have attained an established position in literature before 
meddling with polemics. A builder who had seen him 


engaged in practical geometry offered him a post on a- 
‘Gothic gateway and to take charge of a few workmen in| 


seeking materials. On that job he became acquainted with 
a Highland mason named FRASER, whose reputation was 
wide. When the work was difficult he could.do as much 
‘as three. Mutter says of him:—‘ He had an extraordinary 
power of conceiving of the finished piece of work as lying 
within the ‘rude stone from which it was his business to 
disinter it; and while ordinary stone-cutters had to repeat 
and re-repeat their lines and draughts, and had in this way 
virtually to give to their work several surfaces in. detail ere 
they reached the true one, old JouN cut upon the true 
figure at once, and made one surface serve for all. In 
building, too, he exercised a similar power: he hammer- 
dressed his stones with fewer strokes than other workmen.” 
It was this mason who first explained to MILLER the power of 
glaciers in removing stcnes—a theory which was then 
unknown to geologists. One proof of his skill was seen in 
his manner of building walls which would be water-tight. 
He slightly elevated the under-beds of his stones instead 
‘of laying them horizontally, while on the upper-beds he 
struck off a small rude chamfer ; rain, however violent, in 
consequence, never entered the wall; but ran in streams 
down its face. 

When he was twenty-one MILLER sought employment 
near Edinburgh, where he was initiated into a new class of 
work. Evidently it was a building in the English Gothic 
style, and he was afraid of the mullions, transoms and 
labels with which he could have had no acquaintance. But 
the foreman observed his manner of working, and he was 
entrusted with difficult tasks. He describes the stone as 
brittle and gritty, but not one of the mullions broke in 
his hands. The southern workmen looked on him asa 
Highlander, and endeavoured to put obstacles in his way. 
But MILer believed it is only a weak man whom the wind 
deprives of his cloak, and did not succumb. He had the 
satisfaction of studying a new formation, the Carboniferous 
and its fossils. He found, too, that some of the workmen 
knew more than himself about the strange fishes which 
abounded in the Old Red Sandstone period, and which 
MILLER afterwards described with great effect. The wages 
he received was 24s. a week for sixty hours’ work, but from 
November it was reduced to 155. a week for forty-two 
hours. 

Ill-health and other causes compelled MILLER to re- 
turn to the North. He could no longer endure the 
arduous work of an ordinary mason, and he therefore 
turned his attention to tombstones. He had taken some 
pains with lettering. Then he thought that in Inverness 
there might be better opportunities for him, and he went 
to live in that town. It will suggest MILLER’s simplicity 
when we say that he imagined that commissions would 
be given to him as a monumental mason if he could 
have some of his poetic efforts printed in a newspaper. 
But he was only able to obtain one inscription. He brought 
out a volume of poetry which gained him friends. He 
had to go back to Cromarty and undertook the hewing of 
tombstones however large, as well as cutting laudatory in- 
- scriptions upon them. It was while occupied in work of that 
kind in a churchyard he made theacquaintance of the lady who 
was afterwards to be his wife. They became engaged on the 
understanding that if, in the course of three years, no 
suitable field of exertion were found for MILLER they 
should emigrate to America, for he believed that the back- 
woods could not present greater hardship than the bothie or 
‘the barrack. MILLER could not conceal from himself that 
other men whose powers were inferior to his own were able 
to live by their pen, and he hoped that one day he might 
become a newspaper editor. Employment that was sup- 
posed to be more respectable than masonry was offered to 
him. At the time Cromarty was without a bank ; it was 
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decided to open a branch, and the agent offered the 


accountantship to Miriter. He had not the slightest 
knowledge of book-keeping, unless the keeping of the time- 
sheets for a. few labourers can be considered in that 
way. The Scottish banking system was, and remains, 
simple in its arrangements if. compared with that of 
England ; so HucH MILLER was sent to Linlithgow to be 
initiated in the mysteries. He was known for a 
time as The Incompetent, but he succeeded in mastering 
the difficulties of columns of pounds, shillings and pence. 
He returned to Cromarty as book-keeper. After a couple 
of years he married; his salary, united with his wife's 
earnings as a teacher, only amounted to about rood He 
eked out the sum by contributions to periodicals, and it 
was owing to the impression made by one of his paraph- 
lets on some ecclesiastics who were wishing to establish a 
paper to advocate the Free Church movement that he was 
selected as editor. He laboured in his new sphere with 
marvellous ardour, and more than any layman, he con- 
tributed to the success of the Disruption party. But the fine 
fibres of his brain were over-wrought by his labours. Life 
became to him a ioad which was unsupportable, and on the 
morn of Christmas Eve, 1856, one of the foremost Scotsmen 
of his time rushed to “that undiscoyered country from 
whose bourne no traveller returns.” He won a deserved 
reputation asa writer and as a man of science. He would 
have led a happier life if he could have become a master 
builder instead of a controversialist. So vigorous an 
intellect should have recognised that his province was not 
an accountant’s routine. He never claimed to be dis- 
tinguished as a mason ; the most he could say of himself 
was that he was an honest mechanic, and that, “ without 
injuring my brother workmen by lowering their prices, I 
never yet charged an employer for a piece of work that, 
fairly measured and valued, would not be rated at slightly 
higher sum than that at which it stood in my account.” 


THE FUTURE OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 

FEW words in the address delivered by Mr. HENRY 
uf BALFOUR, as president of the Anthropological Section 
of the meeting of the British Association at Cambridge, 
will confirm many of the older members in their belief that 
it was a blunder to recognise anthropology as a distinct 
science. He said:—‘*The time is likely to come when 
Section H will be the parent of one or more vigorous sub- 
sections, which again may repeat the developmental 
sequence, reaching at length maturity and discretion, and 
being perhaps allowed to set up for themselves as semi- 
independent sections.” The history of the section would 
indicate such a result. In 1846 a sub-section of ethnology 
was introduced as part of “Mechanics.” The next year 
papers on the subject were comprised with those on botany, 
zoology and physiology. From 1851 until 1862 it was 
considered as being more closely allied to geography. 
This seemed to be so scientific a combination that a 
geographical-ethnological section was recognised until 1830. 
It became again allied with zoology and botany as part of 
the biological section. It was not until 1884 that anthro- 
pology was treated as worthy of a separate existence. 

If evolution or progress can be expressed by the change 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, it is only right 
that in the section which exhibits the most remarkable 
manifestations of the principle there should be as many 
divisions as are necessary. Anthropology is no doubt 
related to biology, to geography, to mechanics, and, indeed, 
to all the sections that come within the province of the 
British Association, but it cannot be denied that the special 
section of anthropology has been circumscribed to an 
extent that can hardly be regarded as either philosophic 
or scientific. Although “by small degrees, by more and 
more” the works produced by man received some notice, 
the majority of the people who attended one of the 
meetings of the Association must have drawn the conclu- 
sion that anthropology came to an end with the prehistoric 
period. It was beyond doubt a brilliant idea to realise 
that as the forces which effected all the changes on the 
earth’s surface that form the subject of geology are still in 


| operation, in the same way the forces which were auxiliaries 
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to the earliest tendencies towards civilisation were still 
in activity in various parts of the world.. The New 
Zealanders, the North Americans and the Indians of some 
districts of Central America were known to have analogies 
with the inhabitants of Europe at a remote period. But 
there were other races which exhibited more of the savage 
state which at one time was likely to have also. prevailed 
somewhere in Europe. Then it was that the Tasmanians and 
other Australians assumed a new interest which in a large 
measure may be credited to the efforts of the British’ Asso- 
ciation. The accounts which travellers gave of the inhabi- 
tahts of Australia suggested a state of existence than which 
it was difficult to imagine another that was lower or 
simpler. They were able to make spears and in some cases 
fishing-nets, but all such appliances were so simple, we 
could hardly regard the people as destined to be lords of 
creation, 

If it is once admitted that the progress of man from 
such a condition is worthy of study, then all stages of his 
evolutionary journey have a right to be recognised. It is 
certainly interesting to know that flint arrow-heads were at 
one time widely distributed over the earth’s surface. The 
desire for that kind of demonstration is a survival of the 
connection between anthropology and geology in the 
classification adopted by the Association. But if primitive 
arms are to be taken into account, there is no reason why 
those of a later age should be disregarded. It ought not 
to be forgotten that Pirr-Rivers’s effort to make a science 
of anthropology was in a large measure owing to the study 
he had undertaken for the improvement of military fire- 
arms. Although we mention weapons we do not propose 
that the Association should show any remarkable partiality 
for that subject. Some people were doubtless surprised at 
Cambridge by hearing Mr. Bstrour explain the evolution 
of the harp, for, judging by the proceedings of the section 
and sub-section in past years, it might easily be imagined 
that man was only worth the notice of philosophers when 
viewed as a fighting animal. 

There is no reason why anthropology should not display 
its relations with zoology as well as with geography. When, 
however, man was allowed to enter on the track which leads 
‘eventually to civilisation, then it is that his own work can 
be taken to measure the rate of his progress. A ‘Tasmanian 
fish-net is evidence of a change, but a fish-hook, however 
rude, isa sign of further advancement. It would neverthe- 
less be illogical for the section to be too absorbed with 
savage implements or savage ornaments. Let them be 
admitted. But let more interesting varieties, and of a later 
date, be compared with them. The support given by the 
British Association to the explorations in Crete should be 
regarded as an abandonment of that narrowness which at 
one time prevailed in dealing with a past age. If the 
remains which Mr. ARTHUR Evans has brought to light are 
worthy of the attention of an Association formed for the 
advancement of science, why should not the architecture 
and sculpture of Jater periods in Greece come also under 
consideration? The School at Athens has contributed 
an account of its researches, and we trust no objection 
would be made if examples of the Periclean period became 
the subjects of descriptions. Once it is admitted that the 
proper study of mankind in general, and of Sir Davip 
BREWSTER’S Association in particular, is man, and 
difficult to see where the line is to be 
drawn. It has been said there is nothing new under 
the sun, and that if the chemist or the engineer 
can discuss his inventions and discoveries, it is only 
consistent with the scientific spirit that the modern 
artist should explain relations between his work and that 
of his predecessors in some remote period. Hence it is 
that before many years are over Mr. Henry BALFour’s 
words may be realised, and not only semi-independent 
sections of anthropology will arise, but the original title 
which so long designated a sub-section may disappear, and 
anthropology will be superseded by a more comprehensive 
and expressive designation. 

it was not anticipated when the sub-section was first re- 
cognised that such a contingency should arise.. Sciences are 
generally supposed to be definite, and anthropology was then 
believed to be ina great measure a question of anatomical con- 
struction. But it was soon found to be an absurdity to consider 
‘nen as if he only consisted of bones, blood-vessels and 
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so on, or to treat-his powers merely by the rules of animal 
mechanics. As was said long ago, on earth there is 
nothing great but man, and in man nothing great but mind. 
It was absolutely impossible for the Association to avoid 
the consideration of what the human mind had accom- 
plished. The anthropological section, therefore, soon 
assumed an importance by which it became not only one of 
the most attractive, but one of the most powerful of the 
sections. It may be said to have superseded geology in 
public favour.: But then the question arises, Is that 
interest to continue? The other sciences give little atten- 
tion to the past. In the investigation, for instance, into 
Active Chlorine, or Double Acetylides, or the Rela- 
tion between Crystal Structure and Chemical Constitu- 
tion, no chemist cares a jot about what was known in a past 
age on the subjects or whether such subjects received the 
least notice. In engineering also there is the same desire 
to attain something new. Most of the subjects which 
are treated as part of anthropology are retrospective. 
The desire is to know what kind of beings lived in a former 
age, and what they were ableto accomplish. If, for example, 
anthropometric measurements are taken of living beings, 
they are thought incomplete unless they have reference to 
similar measurements taken from remains in burial-places. 

The consequence ‘of this is that anthropology may be 
considered as ‘having the widest province of all the 
sections. It can comprise the past as well as the present, 
and from the study of the two there can be speculation 
about the future. The other sections are mainly occupied 
with what is now to be seen, weighed or measured. 
Those reasons were probably before BREWSTER and the 
other founders of the Association at the time of its initia- 
tion. They admitted zoology but allowed no special 
distinction to man beyond other organised beings. It has 
yet to be seen whether they were not prudent in their 
plans. It is well to have anthropology treated in all its 
branches, including architecture as one of the most im- 
portant. But when the circumference of the circle of the 
sciences is surveyed it seems impossible that any ordinary 
intelligence can grasp its whole extent. The British 
Association allows itself no more than a week to deal 
with the multitudinous subjects arising out of the studies 
of men of science in all parts of the world. <A large share 
of that week must moreover be devoted to recreation, 
without which it is to be feared the number of associates 
would be considerably diminished. If, therefore, as Mr. 
BALFOUR suggests, sub-sections of anthropology are to 
arise, as is unquestionably desirable, it is difficult to see 
how they can be amalgamated in the general scheme of the 
British Association. There is no doubt the science is 
sufficient by itself to provide work for a special associa- 
tion. 


THE HARP: A STUDY IN EVOLUTION.* 


T is commonly accepted as a fact, which is borne out by 
tradition both ancient and modern, that certain groups of 
stringed instruments of music must be referred for their origin 
to the bow of the archer. The actual historical record does 
not help us to come to a definite conclusion on this point, nor 
does the direct testimony of archzology, but from other sources 
very suggestive evidence is forthcoming. A comparative study 
of the musical instruments of modern savage and barbaric 
peoples makes it very clear to one that the greater portion of 
the probable chain of sequences which led from the simple 
bows to highly specialised instruments of the harp family may 
be reconstructed from types still existing in use among living 
peoples, most of the well-defined early stages being represented 
in Africa at the present day. The native of Damaraland, who 
possesses no stringed instrument proper, is in the habit of 
temporarily converting his ordinary shooting-bow into a 
musical instrument. For this purpose he ties a small thong 
loopwise round the bow and bow-string, so as to divide the 
latter into two vibrating parts of unequallength When lightly 
struck with a small stick the tense string emits a couple of 
notes, which satisfy this primitive musician’s humble cravings 
for purely rhythmic sound. Amongst many other African 
tribes we find a slight advance in the form of special rather 
slightly made bows constructed and used for musical purposes 
only. In order to increase the volume of sound, it is frequently 


* From the address by Mr. Henry Balfour, M.A., as president of 
the Anthropological Section of the British Association at the Cam- 
bridge meeting. Jae) af 
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the custom amongst some of the tribes to rest the bow against 
some hollow, resonant body, such as an inverted pot or hollow 
gourd. In many parts, again, we find that the instrument has 
been further improved by attaching a gourd to the bow, and 
thus providing it with a permanent resonating body. To 
achieve greater musical results, it would appear that somewhere 
in Africa (in the West, I suspect) two or more small bows were 
attached to a single gourd. I have, so far, been unable to trace 
this particular link in Africa itself, but, curiously enough, 
this very form has been obtained from Guiana. It may 
be thought that I am applying a breaking strain to the chain 
of evidence when I[ endeavour to work an_ instrument 
from South America into an African developmental series. 
But when we recall the fact that evidence of the existence of 
indigenous stringed instruments of music in the New World 
has yet to be produced, coupled with the certain knowledge 
that a considerable number of varieties of musical instruments, 
stringed and otherwise, accompanied the enforced migration of 
African natives during the days of the slave trade, and were 
‘thus established in use and perpetuated in many parts of the 
New World, including the north-east regions of South 
America, we may, | think, admit with some confidence that in 
this particular instance from Guiana to Guinea is no very far 
-cry, and that the more than probable African origin of this 
instrument from South America gives it a perfect claim to take 
its place in the African sequence. I still anticipate that this 
“type of instrument wiil be forthcoming from some hinterland 
region in West Africa. Were no evidence at all forthcoming 
of such a form, either in past or present, we should be almost 
compelled to infer that such a one had existed, as this stage in 
‘the sequence appears to be necessary to prevent a break in the 
continuity of forms leading to what is apparently the next im- 
portant stage, represented by a type of instrument common in 
West Africa, having five little bows, each carrying its string, 
and all of which are fixed by their lower ends into a box-like 
wooden resonator. This method of attaching the bows to the 
now improved body of the instrument necessitates the lower 
attachment of the strings being transferred from the bows to 
the body, so that the bow-like form begins to disappear. The 
next improvement of which there is evidence from existing 
types consists in the substitution of a single, stouter, curved 
rod for the five little bows, all the five strings being serially 
‘attached to the upper end of the rod, their lower ends to the 
body as before. This instrument is somewhat rare now, and it 
may well be a source of wonder to us that it has curvived at all 
(unless it be to assist the ethnologist), since it is an almost 
aggressively inefficient form, owing to the row of strings being 
brought into two different planes at right angles to one another. 
The structure of this rude instrument gives it a quaintly com- 
posite appearance, suggesting that it is a banjo at one end and 
a harp at the other. 
in the preceding form, attached to the resonating body ina 
‘line disposed transversely, while the substitution of a single 
rod for the five bows has necessitated the disposal of 
their upper attachments in a longitudinal series as regards the 
longer axis of the instrument. Inefficient though it be, this 
instrument occupies an important position in the apparent 
chain of evolution, leading on as it does through some inter- 
mediate types to a form in which the difficulty as regards the 
strings is overcome by attaching their lower ends in a longi- 
tudinal series, and so bringing them into the same plane 
throughout their length. In this shape the instrument has 
assumed a harp-like form—a rude and not very effective one, 
it is true, but it is none the less definitely a member of the harp 
family, The modern varieties of this type extend across Africa 
from west to east, and the harps of ancient Egypt, Assyria, 
Greece and India were assuredly elaborations of this primitive 
form. The Indian form, closely resémbling that of ancient 
Egypt, still survives in Burma, while elsewhere we find a few 
apparently allied forms. In all these forms of the harp, from 
the rudest Central and West African types to the highly ornate 
and many-stringed examples of Egypt and the East, one point 
is especially noteworthy. This is the invariable absence of the 
fore-pillar, which in the modern harps of Western Europe is so 
_ important, nay, essential, a structural feature. In spite of the 
skill and care exercised in the construction of some of the more 
elaborate forms, none were fitted with a fore-pillar, the result 
being that the frame across which the strings were stretched 
was always weak and disposed to yield more cr less to the 
‘strain caused by the tension of the strings. This implied that, 
even when the strings were not unduly strained, the tightening 
up of one of them to raise its pitch necessarily caused a greater 
-or less slackening of all the other strings, since the free end of 
the rod or “neck” would tend to be drawn slightly towards 
‘the body of the instrument under the increased tension. One 
can picture the soul-destroying agonies endured by two per- 
formers upon these harps.when endeavouring, if they ever did 
so, to bring their refractory instruments into unison, while, as 
‘for the orchestral muito the old Assyrian days—well, perhaps 
~we had better not attempt to picture that. The mere addition 


-of a simp'e, strut-like support between the free end of the 


This is due to the strings remaining, as’ 


“neck” and the “body” would have. obviated this difficulty 
and rendered the instrument relatively efficient and unyielding 
to varying tension. -And yet even in. Western Europe this 
seemingly obvious and invaluable addition did not appear, as 
far as I can ascertain, until about the seventh or eighth century 
AD,and even then it seems to hdve been added somewhat 
half-heartedly, and a very long time had yet to elapse -efore 
the fore-pillar became an integral part of the framework and 
was allotted its due proportion in the general design. 

I have purposely selected this particular series for my illus- 
tration, not because it is something new—indeed, it is already 
more or less familiar, and maybe has even some merit in its 
lack of newness, since in accordance with a popular dictum, it 
may urge a greater claim to be regarded as true—nor because 
it is specially striking, but rather for the reason that it illus- 
trates suitably several of the points upon which I wish briefly 
to touch. Even in the severely condensed form in which [ 
have been obliged to present this series of developments from 
bow to harp, there is, I think, demonstrated the practical 
application of several of the general principles upon which is 
based the theory whereby Colonel Lane Fox sought to elucidate 
the phenomena of human progress. , 

A series cf this kind serves, in the first place, to demonstrate 
that the absence of historical and ‘archzological evidence of 
the actual continuity in development from simple to complex 
does not preclude investigations into the early history of any 
product of human ingenuity, nor prevent the formation of a 
suggestive and plausible if largely -hypothetical series, illus- 
trating the probable chain of sequences along which some 
highly specialised form may be traced back link by link to its 
rudimentary prototypes, or even to its absolute origin, which in 
this particular instance 1s the ordinary shooting bow temporarily 
converted into a musical instrument. Where an actual chrono- 
logical series is not forthcoming, ‘a comparative study of such 
types as are available, even though they be modern examples, 
reveals the fact that, if classified according to their apparent 
morphological affinities, these types show a tendency to fall 
into line, the gap between the extreme forms—that is, the most 
simple and the most advanced—being filled by a succession of 
intermediate forms, more or less completely linked together, 
according to the number of varieties at our disposal. We are 
thus, at any rate, in possession of a sequence series. Is it 
unreasonable for us to conclude that this reflects, in great 
measure, the actual chronological sequence of variations through 
which in past times the evolutionary history of the instrument 
was effected from the earliest rudimentary form? 

It is difficult to account at all for the existence of many of 
the forms such as I have briefly described, except on the 
supposition that they are survivals from more or less early 
stages in a series of progressive evolution ; and, for myself, I 
do not believe that so inefficient and yet so elaborate an instru- 
ment as, to take an example, the harp of ancient Egypt, 
Assyria and India could have come into being by any sudden 
inventive process, by “spontaneous generation,” as it were, to 
use a biological term ; whereas, the innate conservatism of the 
human species, which is most manifest among the lower and 
more primitive races (I use the term conservatism, I need 
hardly say, in a non-political sense) amply accounts for such 
forms having been arrived at, since the rigid adherence to 
traditional types is a prevailing characteristic of human culture, 
and only admits of improvement by very slight and gradual 
variations upon existing forms. The difficulty experienced by 
man in a primitive condition of culture of emancipating himself 
from the ideas which have been handed down to him, except 
by a very gradual and lengthy process, causes him to exert 
somewhat blindly his efforts in the direction of progress and 
often prevents his seeing very obvious improvements, even 
when they are seemingly forced upon his notice. For instance, 
the early Egyptian, Assyrian and Greek harps, as I have 
already stated, were destitute of a fore-pillar, and this remained 
the case for centuries, in spite of their actually existing in an 
environment of other instruments, such as the lyre and trigonon, 
which in their rigid, unyielding frames possessed and even 
paraded the very feature which was so essential to the harp to 
enable it to become a really efficient instrument. The same 
juxtaposition of similar types, without mutual influence, may be 
seen in modern Africa among ruder forms of these instruments. 

And yet in spite of instances such as this—where a valu- 
able feature suggested by one instrument has not been adopted 
for the improvement of another, even though the two forms are 
in constant use side by side—we must recognise that progress in 
the main is effected by a process of bringing the experience 
gained in one direction to bear upon. the results arrived at in 
another. This process of grafting one idea upon another, or, 
as we may call it, the hybridisation of ideas and experience, is 
a factor in the advancement of culture whose influence cannot 
be overestimated. It is, in fact, the main secret of progress. 
In the animal world hybridisation is liable to produce sterile 
offspring; in the world of ideas its results are usually far 
different. A fresh stimulus is imparted which may last through 
generations of fruitful descendants. The rate at which progress 
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_is effected increases steadily with the growth of experience, 
whereby the number of ideas which may act and react upon 
one another is augmented. ; 

It follows as a corollary that he who would trace out the 
phylogenetic history of any product of human industry will 
speedily discover that if he aims at doing so in detail, he must 
be prepared for disappointments, 
to be completely unravelled. The sequence, strictly speaking, 
isnot in the form of a simple chain, but rather in that of a 
highly complex system of chains. The-time-honoured simile 
afforded by a river perhaps supplies the truest comparison. 
The course of the main stream of our evolution series may be 
fairly clear to us, even as far as to its principal source ; we may 
even explore and study the general effect produced by the 
_more important tributaries, but to investigate in detail the con- 
tributions afforded in present and past of the innumerable 
smaller streams, brooks and runlets is clearly beyond anyone’s 
power, even supposing that the greater number had not 
changed their course at times, and even in many cases run dry. 
While we readily admit that important effects have been pro- 
duced by these numberless tributary influences both on the 
course and on the volume of the river, it is clear that we must 
in general be content to follow the main stream. A careful 
study of the series of musical instruments, of which I gave but a 
scanty outline, reveals very clearly that numberless ideas 
borrowed from outside sources have been requisitioned and 
have affected the course of development. In some cases one 
can see fairly clearly whence these ideas were derived, and 
even trace back in part their own phylogenetic history ; but a 
complete anclysis must of necessity remain beyond our powers 
and even our hopes. 

It will have been observed that, in the example of a sequence 
series which I have given, the early developmental stages are 
illustrated entirely by instruments belonging to modern savage 
races. It was a fundamental principle in the general theory of 
Colonel Lane Fox that in the arts and customs of the still 
living savage and barbaric neoples there are reflected to a con- 
siderable extent the various strata of human culture in the past, 
and that it is possible to reconstruct in some degree the life 
and industries of man in prehistoric times by a study of 
existing races in corresponding stages of civilisation. His 
insistence upon the importance of bringing together and com- 
paring the archeological and ethnological material, in order 
that each might serve to throw light upon the other, has proved 
of value to both sciences. Himself a brilliant and far-seeing 
- archeologist as well as ethnologist, he was eminently capable 
of forming a conclusion upon this point, and he urged this view 
very strongly. 


CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE Cambrian Archeological Association held the annual 
meeting at Cardigan. Nevern Church was visited. 

This cruciform church, with a priest’s chamber over the south 
transept, dates from the thirteenth century. The plate consists 
of patens and chalice, bearing date of 1696, and there are 
church records from 1667. The church was renovated in 
1864, and among those who have been vicars of the parish are 
Tegid, the renowned bard, and Griffiths Nevern. The edifice 
has two chapels with beautifully carved stone arches. The 
priest’s chamber is entered by means of a winding stone stair- 
case, over the arch of which is an ogham stone with the follow- 
ing inscription, ‘‘ Nanecuma.” The Rev. Isaac Morgan, vicar 
of Eglwyswrw, read a paper on the church of St, Brynach’s 
Cross. The history was given by Mr. Romilly Allen. The 
cross belongs to the eighth or ninth century, and is one of a 
series erected in several parts of South Wales, the inscriptien 
and pattern being common to all. The ogham stone, which is 
near the entrance to the church, was first mentioned in Gibon’s 
‘“‘Cambria,” 1695, it being then at Nevern. It was afterwards 
lost, but was found at the entrance to Cwmgloyne farm in 
1874, and some ten years afterwards was placed in its present 
position by Dr. Henry Owen. This stone differs from that 
found at Dyffryn Bern, Pembryn, as it has ogham and Latin 
inscriptions. The Latin inscription runs horizontally and 
the ogham vertically on the corners. It belongs to the period 
of 450 A.D, A move was then made to the rock-hewn cross 
on the wayside, in a lane leading to the church from the old 
castle, where people passing could worship, there being a 
kneeling step hewn in the rock. Nevern Castle indicates the 
first settlement of the Normans in the Barony of Cemaes. 
Originally of Welsh construction, it was improved by the 
Normans in the thirteenth century. The party then proceeded 
to Newport Church, with its old stoup and font with lead 
lining, probably belonging to the Norman period. . The tower 
1s fourteenth-century design, with several carved heads as 
decorations. In the base of the belfry is stored a fine tomb- 
stone of the fourteenth century, with a female head carved at 
the top and a cross extending to the base. The communion 
sezvice consists of a silver paten and chalice, dated 1575, Mr. 
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W..A.‘Cripps has expressed opinion that these, like several 
others} of the same pattern, were made in Swansea. The 
church, except the tower, was renovated in 1878. Some beauti- 
fully executed stone arches were much admired. The Rey. 
Isaac Morgan, vicar of Eglwyswrw, read an able paper on the 
church, as well as the castle. The latter belongs to the 
thirteenth century, and was built by William, son of Martin de 
Tours. The remains consist of two round towers. springing 
from, square basements, a vaulted chamber with centrabk 
decorated pier. In late years it was renovated by the Lord 


_ Marcher (the late Sir Thomas D. Lloyd, Bronwydd) and is. 


now used as a dwelling-house. Luncheon was served at the 
Llwyngwair Arms. Ina field near the entrance to the town is. 
a cromlech, and on the way to Carn Ingli mountain a 
stone planted in the earth with a cross. Carn Ingli was 
then visited. It is over 1,100 feet high, and _ severely 
tested the climbing abilities of the excursionists. . On the 
summit is a stone-walled camp with hut circles. The smaller 
camp of ‘“ Carn Ffoi” was not visited, as time did not permit, 
An old farmstead called Pentre-Evan, where the outhouses. 
were formerly the dwelling-house, was inspected. Here there 
is an ancient roof and a wide stone entrance archway, the 
stone side pillar bearing the letters “I. W.” Pentre-Evan 
cromlech is one of the largest and best preserved cromlechs in 
South Wales. It consists of three stones at each end with a 
corner stone of about Io tons. Sir Henry Howorth, M.P., 
president of the Archzological Association of Great Britain, 
speaking on “Cromlechs,” said he believed the cromlech at 
Pentre-Evan was 1,100 or 1,200 years old, and probably made 
of local stone. The space underneath is now 7 feet 8 inches. 
On Thursday the party visited St. Dogmell’s Abbey, Cilgerran, 
Newcastle Emlyn and Cenarth. A visit to Cilgerran Castle, 
now fast falling into ruins, brought Thursday’s proceedings to- 
a close, and at the request ‘of inhabitants the Association has 
appointed a small advisory committee with the view to pre- 
venting its further decay. Sir Henry Howorth, M.P., has. 
been appointed a vice-president. The papers by Professor 
Anwyl, of University College of Wales, Aberystwith, on “ The 
Early Settlers of Cardigan,” and by Mr. W. Riley on “ Tumult 
near Ogmore River,” were read on Thursday night, and at a. 
public meeting on Friday evening thanks were accorded to the 
readers of different papers. Next year the meeting will be at 
Shrewsbury. . 


EXPLORATION OF HENENSUTEN. 


O* Friday last Professor Flinders Petrie read a paper or 

his recent excavations at Ehnasya, in Egypt, before the 
British Association. He said that the site of the Arabic town, 
Ehnasya, or Ahnas, was the Roman Herakleopolis Magna, 
the Egyptian Henensuten, a place well known from the first 
dynasty onwards, and even of mythological importance. It 
was now a great mass of mounds of Roman and Arab age, 
about seventy miles south of Cairo and ten miles from the 
Nile, and the strip of four miles of cultivation between it and 
the desert was probably due to the rise of Nile soil covering 
low desert between, so that the town might have been on the: 
edge of the desert originally. It was the home of the ninth 
and tenth dynasties, of which hardly anything was known, and 
there had been hopes that some trace of that period might be 
found there. Twelve years ago Dr. Naville had found the site 
of a temple ; and during the present year he (Professor Petrie) 
went to work the history of the site, and found the two finest 
objects that had come to light in Egypt for some time—a gold 
statuette of the god Hershefi and a colossal group of figures. 
in granite. He had uncovered not only the central hall of the 
temple found by Dr. Naville to its lowest foundations, but 
also as large a space of the chambers behind it, and a stilb 
larger space of a great court with colossi in front of it. He 
had thus the history of another great Egyptian temple worked 
out as far as possible. The oldest temple on this ground was 
probably of the twelfth dynasty. But below this were ruins of 
older houses cut down and levelled for the building of the 
temple. And against the foundations of these houses were 
burials, which must be older than the temple. These com- 
prised scarabs of Antef V., “a king of the Aamu (Syrians),” 
and other types. There was thus a clear succession of 
periods, namely (1) the burials, which must be of the 
eleventh dynasty, agreeing with the date first credited for 
Antef V.—this was one of the most. important points yet in 
doubt in Egyptian history, the evidence being very strong, 
and must hold the field unless anything more decisive came to 
light ; (2) a great temple of the twelfth dynasty ; and (3) a 
great temple of Tahutmes III, of the eighteenth dynasty. In 
the ruins of the earlier temple many. pieces of the 
sculptures of the twelfth dynasty were found, showing that 
Sennsert (Usertesen) II. and III. and Amenemhat III. all 
built there about 2600 B.c, The great architrave of 
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the temple entrance could be restored from the size of the 
piece of jamb remaining. Probably the same beam of stone 
had served every builder of temple or church for over 3,009 
years. After this early temple was destroyed a much larger 
one was built by Tahutmes III. (1500 BC.) of the eighteenth 
dynasty, in which the lines of the building faces were all traced 
out by clear grooves upon the foundation blocks, This temple 
was more or less removed and rebuilt by Ramessu II. (1390 
BC.), at least as regards the facade. This king also carved 
new architraves out of blocks of granite of the twelfth dynasty, 
and placed his figures and names upon the beautiful monolith 
columns of granite. In the forecourt he placed two rows of 
olossi of limestone, 25 feet high, and two colossal groups of 
figures of himself between Ptah and Hershegi, the local god. 
“One of these triads was seated and was now broken ; the other 
group was standing, 11 feet high and 8 feet wide, weighing 
about 20 tons. It was the finest such group known, and it was 
to be placed in the Cairo Museum. The building level was 
again raised for a later temple, and the plan slightly altered. 
This may have been in the twenty-second dynasty (g00 BC), 
as there was certainly a secure shrine there in the twenty-third 
dynasty, when the gold statuette was dedicated. This statuette 
was of the finest work in the anatomy of the muscular treatment 
and proportions, and was probably the largest go'd figure and 
perhaps the most artistic that had yet been found in Egypt. 
‘The excellence of it was more surprising at so late a date as 
700 B.C, and it showed that the artist was by no means extinct 
in even a low period of general taste and ability. Ata later 
date the floor of the temple was again raised to a higher level, 
covering nearly all the inscription of the lower course. Rather 
than lift the great blocks of granite that formed the basements 
of the colonnade, the builders inserted drums of quartzite 
sandstone beneath the columns, so as to raise them to the 
new level. This strange device had not been seen 
elsewhere. From the section of the earth over the 
temple it could be seen that after it had been removed 
for stone several feet of earth had accumulated over the 
foundations, and then later digging had been made through 
this to extract the lower stones. This later digging was in the 
fourth century AD., by the pottery in the hole; so the first 
ruin of the temple was probably as early as the third century. 
Yet paganism flourished in Isis and Horus worship for two 
‘centuries longer, as seen by the figures in the houses. Thus it 
seemed that the first effect of Christianity was to place animal 
worship in disfavour, and thereby to increase Isis and Horus 
worship, and the latter was never overcome, but became 
incorporated in Christianity as the Madonna and Child. This 
view of the different s¢a¢ws of parts of the earlier religion had 
not appeared so evident before. The gain in method of the 
present year had been in following the history of building by 
tracing the several sand-beds between the stones. No builder 
ever put some inches of sand between his courses of masonry. 
Hence, when layers of .sand were found between stones it 
proved that a complete refoundation was made; the stones 
_ below the sand-bed having been left sunk in the ground and 

ignored, while a layer of sand was laid over them for founding 
anew temple. Thus the view, exposed in the digging, of 
many courses of stone, separated by three or four beds of sand, 
could be read off as recording the founding of so many separate 
temples, Though no whole dynasty of kings had been brought 
to light, as in the work at Abydos, yet the fresh and strong 
evidence about the early date of some rulers and styles, and 
the recovery of two of the finest monuments known, and the 
plans of the series of temples on a great site, made this year 
another landmark in the clearing of Egyptian history. Beside 
the temple site, work had been also done in the town entirely 
on burnt houses of Roman age. Thus he and his colleagues 
had been abie to date a long series of terra-cotta figures, which 
were of much finer work than had been expected in the third 
and fourth centuries A.D. A tolerably complete corfus of 
Romano-Egyptian lamps had also been made, and the degrada- 
tion of types traced throughout more than a thousand varieties. 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


Biba annual report of the progress of the Ordnance Survey 
to March 31, 1904, has been issued as a Blue Book 
[ Cd. 2,195], which was published last week. While the year 
1903-4 has not been marked by the completion of any service 
so important as that of the r-inch hill-map of the United King- 
dom, a great advancein the small scale work of the Ordnance 
Survey has, it appears, been made, and several considerable 
small scale maps have been completed. At the same time, 
in spite of an abnormally wet year, good progress has been 
made with the revision and re-survey of the 25-inch and 
6-inch scale maps. Early in the year’ the last of the revised 
I-inch outline maps of Ireland was published, thus completing 
the I-inch revision of the United Kingdom, and making 
available for the public a 1-inch outline map of the United 
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Kingdom prepared on one uniform system. Steps have, 
moreover, been taken to keep up the revision of this map 
so that each sheet shall be revised every fifteen years. The 
second revision has been begun. Separate hill-plates have 
now been prepared for the whole of England and Wales. 
The r-inch coloured map of England and Wales was 
completed during the year. A similar map of Scotland has 
been authorised and that for Ireland is in progress, about half 
of it being completed. Rapid progress has been made with 
the two-mile map of England—the sheets are published for the 
whole of the south-east of England—while the revised four- 
mile outline map of the United Kingdom and the coloured 
four-mile map of Great Britain have been completed. ‘The 
ten-mile revised map of Great Britain was completed during 
the year, both in outline and in colour with hills. The one 
one-millionth map of the United Kingdom is expected to be 
published during the current year. It isclaimed that it should 
be useful as a wall map and for educational purposes. A new 
departure has been made in the supply to schools which 
desire it of specially printed Ordnance Survey maps at a very 
low price. These maps are issued on a written undertaking 
from the headmaster, or other responsible representative of the 
school, that they will not be placed on sale and will be used for 
educational purposes only, Over 46,000 of these maps were 
supplied in 1993-4 The report, among other things, mentions 
further efforts which have been made to render the maps of 
the Ordnance Survey more accessible to the public. 


STEMS AS CONSTRUCTIVE MODELS. 


N Monday Lord Avebury read a paper in the Botanical 
Section of the British Association on ‘“ The Forms of 
Stems of Plants.” Some have round stems, some square, some 
triangular, some pentagonal. No doubt there are reasons for 
these and other forms, but he found no explanation in botanical 
works. It was, of course, important for plants,.as for archi- 
tects, to obtain the greatest strength with the least expenditure 
of material. To do this it was necessary that the plant should 
be equally liable to rupture at every point when the strain was 
equal. If the stem of a plant or any other pillar was affected 
by pressure, say of wind, one side would be extended and the 
other compressed, while between them would be a neutral axis, 
and both extension and compression would be greatest along 
the surface furthest from the neutral axis. It followed, there- 
fore, that the strongest form was where the material was 
collected as far as possible from the neutral axis. The 
two bars could not, however, be entirely separate, and must 
therefore be connected by a bar or bars. This was the 
origin of the well-known girder. If the forces to be resisted 
acted in two directions at right angles to one another two 
girders must be combined, one at right angles to the other. 
If the forces acted in all directions a circular series of girders 
would be required. This was the case in the stems of trees, 
where the woody fibres formed a ring. This was the reason 
for the prevalent round form of stems. The question then 
arises, Why is this form not universal? -As regarded plants 
having quadrangular stems, Lord Avebury pointed out that 
when the leaves were in opposite pairs, each pair at right 
angles to those above and below, as, for instance, in the dead 
nettle, the strain would be mainly in two directions, and the 
double girder would be the best form. If so, they would 
expect to find quadrangular stems associated with opposite 
leaves. He then took the British flora, and showed that plants 
with quadrangular stems always had opposite leaves, and that 
plants with opposite leaves had generally, though with excep- 
tions, quadrangular stems. The reasons for these exceptions 
were next considered. Passing to triangular and pentagonal 
stems, he pointed out that they might be accounted for by the 
same considerations. He finally remarked that plants had 
worked out for themselves millions of years ago principles of 
construction so as to secure the greatest strength with the 
least expenditure of materials, which had. been gradually 
applied to the construction of buildings. by the skill and science 
of their architects and engineers, 


The University of Cambridge conferred honorary degrees 
on seventeen members of the British Association on Monday. 
Among them was Professor Kabbadias, Ephor-General of 
Antiquities in the kingdom of Greece, who was born in 
Cephalonia, and received his archzxological education at Athens 
and in France and Germany. He had been officially present 
at the French excavation of Delos and the German excavation 
of Olympia, and he had ably discussed the Victory of Olympia 
and the Victory of Samothrace. His highest distinctions had 
been won in the exploration and excavation of Epidaurus. As 
the presiding genius of all the treasure-trove of Greece, the 
“ Hermes Ephoros” of the whole of Hellas, he was a most 
fitting recipient of the “olive crown” of Cambridge. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

In all Germany there is no building which has so firm a 
hold on the public mind as the castle of Heidelberg. Men 
who have never been there think of it with as much affec- 
tion as any of the students who have ascended tu it and 
wandered about its halls. It is not easy to explain so 
peculiar a feeling. There are older historic buildings, and 
finer works of architecture. The principal cause of so 
general an affection arises no doubt from the number of 
songs and poems written about the ruins. Their position 
above the Neckar enhances the mournfulness of the broken 
walls, which become also an eloquent incentive against 
the French neighbours who caused the destruction. 
Modern Germany has nevertheless acquired the modern 
spirit of turning everything to account; and, as even 
rubbish is found to have its use, a great many scientifically- 
trained officials consider it would be easy to turn the castle 
into a commodious structure. It is needless to add there 
has arisen no difficulty in discovering many architects who 
are ready to prepare plans which will show how much can 
be done at a moderate expense. But there are men of 
another class, and especially men who have not attained a 
spirit which imparts irreverence for the dreams of youth, who 
resist all proposals for restoration. A society has been 
formed for the preservation of the castle, and some 
architects belong to it. It is now said that one of the 
official architects who hitherto was in favour of a transfor- 
mation of the ruins has prepared a plan which indicates 
how they can be conserved without incurring further 
danger. But as it is generally understood that authority 
would prefer to see the building occupied, if it were only 
by prisoners, it is to be feared that nothing snort of making 
the walls subjects for contracts will be sanctioned. 


IRELAND is a country which lends itself to a diversity 
of archeological theories. It was invaded by many races, 
and after a sojourn in it some of them went elsewhere 
in search of adventure and treasure. It is consequently 
difficult to determine what is native and what is foreign. 
Imaginative people take the credit for all the successes 
as belonging to the native Irish race. Galicia in Spain, 
Cis-Alpine Gaul and Sinigaglia, or Sienna, are all sup- 
posed to be evidence of the widespread power of the 
Gaels or Irish. If in some remote age a Gaelic chief is 
said to have captured Rome, it is only a step to conclude 
that the Gaels or Irish were the creators of Rome. Indeed, 
Sir WILLIAM BETHAM endeavoured to make out that the 
Etruscans, who possessed the Seven Hills as well as many 
others, were genuine Celts. When tested by modern 
methods all those fanciful conclusions soon vanish. But to 
one Class of people they will be confirmed by the fact that 
the Comm. Giacomo Boni, who has charge of the 
Forum excavations, has becn for some time studying 
prehistoric remains in Ireland. From something which he 
read he believed that in Ireland he might find a key to 
many of the difficulties which arise in endeavouring to 
ascertain the origin of the Forum. ‘The officials of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction have 
been directed to aid his researches. To what extent the 
earthworks and the masonry without mortar have en- 
lightened him remains to be seen. Like all foreign visitors 
who arrive under influential auspices Signor Bont has been 
received hospitably. He is therefore pleased, and in order 
to pay the debt which he thinks he has incurred he has 
arranged to deliver his lecture on ‘ Recent Discoveries in 
the Forum” in Dublin. We need not say it has been 
already heard in London with captivating interest. 


Pujots in the Gironde is only a small place, but the 
municipality are as eager to display absolute power as if 
they controlled an important city. “The village has for its 
sole treasure a fine historic chateau which is admired by 
all archeologists who see it. But so little do the men who 
should be its true guardians care about the building, they 
have decided to erect a school-house in the court, and for 
that purpose it’ will be necessary to destroy a considerable 
portion of the ramparts. The value of the building as an 
example of its class will therefore come to anend. The 
local branch of ‘the Society for the Defence of Sites and 
Monuments in France haye implored the prefect to prevent 
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if possible the vandalism of which one of the most inte- 
resting French monuments is to be the victim. It has 
been pointed out that sooner or later there will arise 
regret for the mutilation of one of the glories of the: 
neighbourhood, and the practicability of obtaining another 
site for the school is shown. But in such cases all appeals 
are unavailing. It used to be said that nothing was sacred 
to a French sapper, but it has now become no less true: 
that nothing is sacred in the eyes of a municipality when: 
resolved to indulge in the national passion for destructive- 
ness. Archzeologists and travellers in the Gironde may 
deplore the economy which deprives the old chateau of its: 
character, and it would be better to see the buildings 
entirely demolished. 


A HISTORY of the United States Capitol, by Mr.. 
GLENN Brown, the secretary of the American Institute 
of Architects, has been issued in two volumes from the 
Government Printing Office, Washington. The old Capito} 
is to be credited to THoRNTON, LATROBE and BULFINCH; 
The design was by THorNTOoN, and it was admired by 
GEORGE WASHINGTON for its grandeur, simplicity and 
convenience, and by JEFFERSON, the second President; 
because it was simple, noble and beautiful. Mr. GLenn 
Brown assesses the value of the three as follows :— 
‘THORNTON, LATROBE and BULFINCH deserve the dis- 
tinction of being the architects of the building. Eacin 
designed and planned. Of the three, THORNTON deserves. 
the greatest praise, as the originator; LaTROBE next, doing. 
much original work in detail as well as planning and general 
arrangement of the interior. BULFINCH executed LATROBE’s: 
drawing and gave a better plan for the central western part 
of the building. THorntTon showed an appreciation of the 
needs of the American people, anda confidence in the growth 
of the country which his contemporaries did not appreciate.” 
About the beginning of the nineteenth century it was 
necessary, in consequence of the increased number of 
Congressmen, to enlarge the accommodation. The work 
was entrusted to THomas HucH WALTER, of whom we are 
told :—‘‘ He was the man best fitted to make these im- 
portant additions. His love of refined and classical pro- 
portions and details, his good taste and his rare restraint in 
reproducing the features of the old work and harmonising: 
the new with it showed a man of rare capacity.” He held! 
office for fourteen years, but during eight of them he was. 
believed to be subordinate to Captain MEIGs, an engineer 
officer, for England is not the only country that prefers a 
military adviser to a civilian. (& 


Most people will agree with the remark of STIRLING; 
L.J., that ‘‘it is an unusual piece of legislation to make a 
person who has not incurred a debt liable to pay for it ;” 
yet the Court of Appeal in the case of the Gas Light and’ 
Coke Company v. the Cannon Brewery Company held in: 
effect that the gas company was in this privileged position, 
because they could force the brewery company, the incom~ 
ing tenants, to pay the gas bill of the outgoing tenants. 
The House of Lords has reversed this decision, on the 
ground that the gas company’s Act does not admit of this 
extraordinary construction. Under that Act, if an incoming: 
tenant wishes to have a supply of, gas, the gas company 
may, as a condition of such supply, require payment of the 
arrears of the outgoing tenant. But if, as in this case, the 
incoming tenant does not wish for a supply of gas, the gas 
company is in no better position than anybody else. It 
cannot get the arrears .except by suing the person who has: 
contracted the debt. The case, however, makes it clear 
that intending tenants, who do wish for a supply of gas, 
should see that the outgoing tenant’s gas bill has beem 
paid, otherwise they will not be able to get a supply with-. 
out paying somebody else’s debt. : : 
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ARCHAOLOGY AND THE BRITISH 
‘ ASSOCIATION. 
fi fullowing are abstracts of papers and reports which 
- were read before the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association during the meeting at Cambridge :— 


Archeeological and Ethnological Researches in Crete. 


The. committee, consisting: of Sir John Evans, K C.B., 
F.R.S. (chairman), Mr. J. L. Myres (secretary), Mr. R. C. 
Bosanquet, Dr. A. J. Evans, Mr D. G. Hogarth, Professor A. 
Macalister and Professor W. Ridgeway reports that of the 
grant assigned to it at the Southport meeting of the Associa- 
tion the sum allocated to archzological research at Knossos 
has been paid over, as usual, to the Cretan Exploration Fund, 
and expended in furthering the excavations of Dr. Arthur J. 
Evans, whose report on the season of 1904 is appended. 

The sum which was allocated to ethnological research 
was put at the disposal of Dr. W. L. H. Duckworth for the 
investigation of the physical characters of the ancient and 
modern population of Crete, on the same conditions as last 
year. Dr. Duckworth, however, was not able to arrange to 
revisit Crete, as he had proposed, in the season of 1904, but 
the committee has every hope that he may be able to resume 
his observations there at an early date. A further grant is 
asked in aid of this branch of the committee’s work. 

The work at Knossos also continues to promise results of 
the highest scientific importance, and the committee therefore 
asks to be reappointed, with a further grant. 


Excavations at Knossos, Crete, 1904. 
By ARTHUR J. EVANS. 


The campaign of 1994 at Knossos had a threefold ob- 
jective :—(1) The continued exploration of the lower strata of 
the palace itself ; (2) the further investigation of dependencies 
lying beyond what may be called the inner enceinte, and 
(3) the search for the tombs. 

(1) The researches within the palace area have been very 
extensive. Methodical explorations of the strata below the 
later floor-levels have thrown much light as to the earlier 
history of the site. A variety of new data have been acquired 
for distinguishing the first and second periods of the later 
palace, and fresh light has been thrown on constructions 
belonging to an earlier palace. The evidence of an earlier 
front to the west of the central court has become clear. New 
stone repositories have come to light and the original doorways 
of the west magazines. In the north-west quarter further deep- 
walled pits have been opened out. A very important section 
has been cut below the pavement of the west court reaching a 
succession of middle or early Minoan floor-lads, together with 
their characteristic ceramic relics. Below this, again, some 
seven metres of Neolithic layers were explored. 

In some lists of the west magazine were found fragments 
of wall-paintings that had adorned an upper hall on this side. 
Portions of a pillar shrine were represented as thus showing 
fetish double axes stuck into the columns. Other fragments 
referred to scenes of the bull-ring and crowds of spectators. 
A great analogy is thus presented to the ‘“ miniature” frescoes 
found in 1900. 

In the north-east part of the site some of the great pithoi 
belonging to a magazine of the earlier palace have been built 
up. These are larger than any vessels of the kind yet dis- 
covered, attaining a height of over 2 metres. The magazines 
have been roofed over for their preservation. 

(2) A Minoan roadway paved with fine slabs has been 
traced running westwards from the theatral area for a distance 
of over 200 metres. The work here has been very severe, as 
the pavement lay at a depth of nearly 29 feet below the 
surface, and involved the clearing away of a mass of later 
structures of no account. Pits sunk to the north of this line, 
moreover, revealed the existence of important Minoan build- 
ings, and in order to make a preliminary exploration of these 
a wide cutting had to be carried out in this direction. The 
traces of important structures have been thus brought to light 
which derive extraordinary interest for their associations. A 
rich deposit of inscribed clay tablets was here found referring 
to the loyal chariots and weapons. Near one of these, men- 
tioning a store of nearly 9,000 arrows, were found the remains 
of two officially-sealed chests containing a large number of 
carbonised arrows with small bronze heads. It is possible, 
therefore, that the structures form part of the royal arsenal. 
At this point, owing to the difficulty and expense of the work 
and the advance of the season, the excavation had to be 
broken up. It is most necessary, however, that this promising 
area, extending along the newly-discovered roadway, should 
be fully explored. Owing to the vast mass of earth to be 
removed the Décauville railway will be probably necessary. 

(3) On a hill about a mile north of the palace a considerable 
cemetery was discovered. One hundred tombs were here 
opened, the contents of which showed that the bulk of them 
belonged to the period immediately succeeding the fall of the 
palace. The civilisation was, however, still high, and the 


character of the art displayed by the relics found showed the 
unbroken tradition of the later palace style. Among the 
objects brought to light were a number of bronze vessels, im- 
plements and arms, including swords, some of them nearly a 
metre in length. One of the shorter swords has a gold-plated 
handle engraved with a masterly design of lions hunting wild 
goats. The jewellery and gems discovered were of the typical 
“mature Mycenzean” class, and a scarab found in one of the 
graves is of a late eighteenth-dynasty type. Among the painted 
ware “stirrup vases” were specially abundant, some with 
magnificent decorative designs. The tombs were of three main 
classes :—(2) Chamber tombs cut in the soft rock and 
approached in each case bya dromos; in many cases these 
contained clay coffins, in which the dead had been deposited 
in cists, their knees drawn towards the chin. (0) Shaft graves, 
each with a lesser cavity below, containing the extended 
skeleton, and with a roofing of stone slabs. (c) Pits giving 
access to a walled cavity in the side below; these also con- 
tained extended skeletons. Unfortunately, owing to the 
character of the soil, the bones were much decayed, and only 
in a few cases has it been possible to secure specimens for 
examination. A certain number of skulls are to be sent to 
England. f 

On a high level called Sopata, about two miles north 
again of this cemetery, and forming a continuation of the 
same range, a still more important sepulchral monument was. 
discovered. This consisted of a square chamber, about 
8 by 6 metres in dimensions, constructed of limestone blocks, 
and with the side walls arching in ‘“‘cyclopean” fashion 
towards a high gable, though unfortunately the upper part had 
been quarried away. The back wall was provided with a 
central cell opposite the blocked entrance. This doorway, 
arched on the same horizontal principle, communicated with a 
lofty entrance hall of similar construction, in the side walls of 
which, facing each other, were two cells that had been used for 
sepulchral purposes. A second blocked archway led from this 
hal! to the imposing rock-cut dromos In the floor of the main 
chamber was a pit grave covered with slabs. Its contents had 
been rifled for metal objects in antiquity, but a gold hairpin, 
parts of two silver vases, and a large bronze mirror remained 
to attest the former wealth of such. A large number of other 
relics were found scattered about, including repeated clay 
impressions of what may have been a royal seal. Specially 
remarkable among the stone vessels is a porphyry bowl of 
Minoan workmanship, but recalling in material and execution 
that of the Early Egyptian dynasties. Many imported 
Egyptian a/adastra were also found, showing the survival of 
Middle Empire forms, besides others of early eighteenth- 
dynasty date. Beads of lapis lazuli were also found, and 
pendants of the same material, showing a close imitation of 
Egyptian models. Four large painted “ amphoras ” illustrate 
the fine “architectonic” style of the later Palace of Knossos, 
in connection with which the great sepulchral monument must 
itself be brought. The form of this mausoleum, with its square 
chamber, is unique, and contrasts with that of the tholos tombs. 
of mainland Greece. The position in which it lies commands. 
the whole South 4gean to Melos and Santorin, and Centrat 
Crete from Dicta to Ida. It is tempting to recognise in it the 
traditional tomb of Idomeneus ; but though further researches. 
in its immediate vicinity led to the discovery of a rock-cut 
chamber tomb containing contemporary relics it was hardly 
considerable enough to be taken for that of Merionés, which 
tradition placed beside the other. 


Excavations at Heleia (Palaikastro) and Praisos in 
Eastern Crete. 


By R. C. BOSANQUET, M.A, F.S.A., Director of the British 
School at Athens. 


The British school again excavated at Palaikastro the 
Minoan town which has yielded important results in two 
previous seasons, from March 25 to June 17, with the help of 
grants from the Cretan Exploration Fund (including a gift of 
100o/. from Mr. George Macmillan), Emmanuel College and 
the Fitzwilliam Museum. The expedition consisted of Mr. R. 
McG. Dawkins, Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; 
Mr. Heaton Comyn, architect; Mr. C. T. Currelly, of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund ; Mr. J. L. Stokes, scholar of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge ; and the director. 

1. Late Palace.—The further excavation of Block Delta). 
the largest and best built of the insula opened up last year, 
showed that this was the palace or Government House of the 
latest Mycenzean period. It has an imposing facade of huge 
ashlar blocks, and the general plan of the ground floor, broken 
up by light wells and other paved areas, can be recovered 5. 
but it has been much plundered, and many walls of this. 
exceptionally fine masonry have been destroyed in recent 
years. Some well-preserved magazines yielded an important 
series of painted vases, and some terra-cotta figures of a 
goddess, in one case grasping a snake. Careful dissection of 
the lower strata, when they were not obliterated by the massive 
substructures of the palace, revealed remains of three earlier 
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“determined by Mr. Dawkins, and plans illustrating the stratifica- 
tion prepared by Mr..Comyn. Fragments of an ostrich egg, 
found at a very low level, point to early intercourse with 
Africa. i 

2. Other Work in the Town.—The main street was followed 
in both directions, and two low hills to the west and south- 
west of it were excavated. On one of them four blocks of 
somewhat poor houses were opened up, and yielded some very 
valuable finds, notably two delicately carved ivory statuettes, a 
large bronze ewer and a richly painted bath. The ivories may 
be importations from Egypt; while an ivory plate, carved with 
conventional crocodiles, betrays indirect Egyptian influence, 
The other hill was covered with houses of a better type divided 
by what may prove to be a continuation of the main street. 

3. Cemeteries.—The curious ossuaries of the middle Minoan 
period were further excavated. Among the objects found were 
seals of ivory and steatite,a miniature gold bird and small 
models of a dagger and of sickles. A very early burial-place, 
discovered by Mr. Dawkins near the headland of Kastri, con- 
tained beaked jugs of an exaggerated pattern and a remark- 
able clay model of a boat. A later cemetery, containing 
darnax burials, yielded bronze implements, beads and vases 
like those in the palace magazines. In searching for tombs 
south of the town Mr, Currelly discovered a steatite libation- 
table on which are engraved seventeen characters of the 
Minoan linear script. 

4. Zemple—In trenching the area within the Minoan town, 
where scattered remains of a Hellenic sanctuary have long 
been known to exist, Mr. Bosanquet found a broken slab of 
grey marble inscribed with a Doric hymn in honour of the 
youthful Zeus. The lettering is of the Roman age, the com- 
position genuinely archaic. It refers to his nativity in the Dictazan 
cave, and leaves no doubt that we have here the temple of 
Zeus Diktaios, the territory of which was a subject of dispute 
between Hierapytna and Itanos until the matter was settled by 
arbitration in the second century B.c. It can hardly, however, 
be the temple mentioned by Strabo as having existed at or 
near Praisos before the destruction of that city, for Praisos is 
five hours’ ride from Palaikastro. 

We may now restore to the plain of Palaikastro its classical 
name of Heleia mentioned in the arbitration award. 

5. Aesearches at Praisos.—The steep west face of the Altar 
H'll (the top of which was cleared in 1901) had never been 
examined. Numerous architectural members and fragments 
of inscriptions have now been found here by Mr. Bosanquet, 
built into dykes or buried under fallen masses of rock. A 
temple on the summit seems to have been demolished and its 
materials thrown over the cliff, presumably when the Hierapyt- 
nians destroyed the town. In view of the public character of 
some of the inscriptions it is probable that this was the chief 
sanctuary of Praisos, possibly the temple of Dictzean Zeus men- 
tioned by Strabo. The most important inscription is one in 
the ancient Eteocretan language, which was hitherto known 
only from two inscriptions, both found on this hill. The 
mewly discovered document is in Greek characters of the third 
or fourth century before our era. 


Painted Vases of the Bronze Age from Palaikastro. 
By R. M. Dawkins, B.A, 


_ The resemblance of the series of styles found at Palaikastro 
with those found elsewhere in Crete makes it possible to use 
the terms used at Knossos, “ Minoan,” &c, in describing the 
successive styles of Bronze Age vases. A series of slides is 
shown giving first geometrically painted vases of the early 
Minoan period, then polychrome vases of the middle Minoan 
period, and lastly examples of the three phases of the late 
Minoan period. This series of slides shows the development of 
the styles of design, from their geometrical beginning with 
patterns imitated from the earlier incised ware, through the 
freer style of the middle Minoan to the naturalistic style of 
late Minoan L., and then exhibits the process of formalisation, 
which ends with the rigid formal style of decoration that 
characterises vases of the late Minoan III. time. At the same 


time it shows the growth of the light-on-dark polychrome style | 


of the middle Minoan, and its gradual change through the 
abandonment of subsidiary colours to the monochrome dark- 


on-light style of the later parts of the late Minoan period. | 


Throughout, attention is called to the painted patterns rather 
than to the shapes of the vases, 


The Evolution of the Lotus Ornament. 
By Professor OSCAR MONTELIUS. 


In Egypt the lotus’ has been represented from the earliest 


times as real flowers, often together with buds and leaves, or 
as ornamental patterns. The lotus is drawn as: well in the 
realistic form as in a conventional shape. The flower, figured 
in the more realistic way, shows numerous petals, which are 
pointed, The petals in the conventional flowers are rounded’; 
often the number of the petals (sepals) is only three. The 
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| Totus is often combined with spirals. This occurs especially in 


the eighteenth dynasty. Not rarely two or more conventionally 
drawn flowers are placed one upon the other. Many Egyptian 
-ornaments are formed by alternating natural and conventional — 
slotus flowers or by alternating lotus flowers and lotus buds. _ 

In Assyria, where the lotus ornaments are later than in 
Egypt, we find also both the realistic and the conventional 
lotus. The latter is generally called “ palmette.” In Assyria, 
as in Persia, the ornaments are often. formed by alternating 
realistic and conventional lotus flowers or by alternating lotus 
flowers and lotus buds. 

Similar ornaments are also common in Cyprus and on the 
isles off the western coast of Asia Minor. In Cyprus, as in 
Phoenicia, the conventional lotus often has a peculiar form (the 
‘f Phoenician ” or “ Cypriote palmette.”) 

In Greece the lotus occurs already in the Mycenzan time, 
but it becomes common there only in the first millennium Bc. 
There, as in the Orient, we find the lotus in combination with 
spirals, the realistic and the conventional lotus alternating © 
(lotus and palmette), as well as the lotus flower in alternation 
with the lotus bud. 

Many capitals of Egyptian columns have the shape of a 
lotus flower. Similar capitals occur also in Asia Minor, where 
they gradually get the form known as the “ Ionian capital.” 


The Geometric Period in Greece. 
By Professor OSCAR MONTELIUS. 


The Geometric period succeeds the Mycenzan period in 
Greece and in the isles of the 77gzean sea. In the western part 
of Asia Minor, where the author thinks that the Mycenaean 
culture continues long after its disappearance in Greece, the 
Greek Geometric style is not represented. 

The Mycenzan period is a part of the Bronze Age; iron 
began to be used only just at the end of the period. All the 
Geometric period belongs to the Iron Age. Consequently in 
the Mycenzean period swords and other weapons were of 
bronze ; in the Geometric period swords and many other 
weapons were of iron. 

At the end of the Mycenzan period the fibula (safety-pin) 
became known in Greece. It is most interesting to follow the 
evolution of the fibula through the Geometric period. 

Most of the remains from this period are ceramic. The 
technique is about the same as in the Mycenzan time; the 
vases are made of very pure clay, and wheel-made ; the orna- 
ments are painted with glaze colours. Some of the forms are 
also derived from those of the preceding period. But the pre- 
dominant ornaments are different. The Mycenzan flowers as 
well as the sea animals have disappeared, and the animals of 
the Geometric period—generally horses and birds—are not so 
well drawn as in the preceding time. Most of the ornaments 
are geometric, some are rectilinear : meander, zigzag, &c, the 
swastika, extremely rare in the Mycenzean period, is very 
common. Others are curvilinear: spirals, concentric rings 
joined by tangents (“false spirals”), concentric circles without 
such tangents, &c. In Attica men, women, horses, chariots— 
forming scenes of funeral solemnities and races—are some- 
times painted on the vases, but the figures are drawn in a most 
infantile way. 

The Geometric style is not derived from the countries to 
the north of Greece. All the ornaments characteristic of this 
style are earlier in Greece than in other parts of Europe. 

The Geometric style is a continuation of the Mycenzan one, 
but it is much inferior to this, which cannot be ‘accounted for 
only through the migrations of the Dorians, because the differ- 
ence between the Geometric and the Mycenzan style is as 
great in Attica—where the Dorian invaders did not come—as 
in other parts of Greece. The explanation may be that the 
foreigners (Tyrrhenians or Pelasgians), to whom, in the 
author’s opinion, the Mycenzean culture was due, had been 
expelled, and the Hellenic people had not yet reached the same 
high degree of civilisation as these foreigners. 

The Geometric period began in the twelfth century B.c , and 
lasted a very long time. It can be divided into the following 
parts :—The first Geometric period (in Attica, the older 
“Dipylon vases”) ; the second Geometric period (* Phaleron 
vases” and skyphoi); the third Geometric period (“ pre- 
Corinthian” vases), This last period ends about 700 B.C. 


Recent Explorations at Great Zimbabwe. 
DY sc NHAC. 


The writer has just completed, on behalf of the Chartered 
Company, over two years’ exploration and preservation work at 
the ruins of the Great Zimbabwe. The ruins’ area is now 
shown to be more than three’ times larger than has hitherto 
been stated. Many of the minor ruins and also reconstructions 
of and additions to the older ruins have been ascertained to be 
of no great antiquity, some dating most probably only from the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century of this era, and others are 
even more recent. It is now believed, on several obvious 
grounds, that the eastern half of the Elliptical Temple, and 
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that which contains the best built and most massive walls, and 
‘also the sacred cone or “high place,” is the oldest structure at 
Zimbabwe, while the western portion is surrounded by a wall of 
later and poorer and altogether slighter construction, probably 
also of the thirteenth century or somewhat later,’which wall 
took the place of a more substantial wall with a wider sweep 
outwards towards the west. The eastern has yielded to every 
explorer phalli in abundance, the author’s discoveries bringing 
the ascertained number of true phalli found there to con- 
siderably over a hundred, together with carved beams and the 
older class of relic ; while in the western half of the building 
not a single relic with any claim to antiquity-has yet been 
found, the most remote period of any relic discovered here 
being considered by Dr. Wallace Budge, head keeper of 
antiquities at the British Museum, and other experts, to date 
from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of this era. 
Moreover, excavation has now for the first time shown the 
imperfect joint between the older and later walls. No ancient 
sign-writing has been discovered, but old post-Koranic writing 
on pottery was found in some minor ruins now known to have 
been occupied by Arab colonists. Important entrances and 
passages have been unburied, cement floors exposed and gold 
in various forms discovered. The hills and valleys for some 
miles round Zimbabwe have been systematically searched for 
ancient or Medieval burying-places without success, but from 
traces of walls and other possible signs in some of the more 
secluded valleys further searches may locate them. The 
history of the local native race of Makalanga, ‘‘ People of the 
Sun,” has now been ascertained for a period of at least 
200 years, as also an account of the native occupation of the 
ruins for a considerable number of generations past. Alto- 
gether the recent work, for which full credit should be given 
to the British South Africa Company, brings the mystery 
of these ruins much nearer solution, and it is confidently 
anticipated that when the full statement of the results of the 
recent examination have been considered by experts it will be 
possible to speak more definitely as to the original builders of 
these imposing and massive ruins. 


Transition Between the Chambered Cairns and Closed 
Cists. 


By betta uRyYce,. M.D, 


If the rare instances of interment in cinerary urns be 
excluded the forms of prehistoric sepulture in Argyleshire and 
Buteshire may be grouped under two heads :—(1) Interment 
in chambers with a portal, but no passage of entrance ; and 
(2) interment in completely closed cists. 

The two classes agree in one respect, that without any hint 
of difference of time relationships within the respective classes 
the interment may be either by inhumation or after cremation. 
They differ in the mode of interment, in the character of the 
osseous remains and in their associated relics. While the 
implements are invariably of stone in the chambers, they are 
occasionally of bronze in the closed cists, but the character 
of the pottery is a more discriminating feature. The chamber 
pottery is of a black paste. The vessels are round in the 
bottom, and have either a broad flat lip or are inclined inwards 
to the mouth; the decorative pattern is one of straight lines 
and dots, or of fluted markings or (rarely) of concentric semi- 
ellipses. The closed cist pottery is of a red paste, generally of 
the “ food-vessel type,” but more rarely of the “ drinking-cup” 
or “beaker” class. 

Besides the chamber in its typical form an atypical form 
occurs, consisting of a single compartment covered by one 
flagstone (cistvaen), with one end lower than the others, and 

forming the sill of a portal guarded by two upright stones. 

The exploration of a cairn at Glecknabae, in Bute, afforded 
a clue to the classification of the chambered structures and 
pointed to a stage of transition from the chamber to the short 
cist. The cairn, which was large but mutilated, contained two 
small chambers and a short cist, and presented the further 
curious feature that it was placed on the top of a shell refuse 
heap of considerable extent. Both chambers were of the 
atypical form, measuring 4 feet long by 3 feet wide and 4 feet 
deep. They were placed radially to the edge of the cairn. 
The closed cist was 3 feet 3 inches. by 2 feet 1 inch, and 2 feet 
deep. The chambers both contained burnt bones, one the 
fragment of an unburnt skeleton, and the short cist an unburnt 
interment. The chambers yielded flakes and a knife of flint, 
broken fragments of quartz pebbles and flakes of pitchstone 
and pottery. This last provided the key to the period to which 
the chambers belonged, for in one a typical piece of chamber 
pottery was found, with fragments of a second; in the other 
fragments of four vessels were recovered, of the “ beaker” or 
“ drinking-cup” class. The decoration was zonular in one, but 
irregular in the others. 

The phenomena indicate a triple occupation of the site at 
three successive epochs. The presence of the “beaker” type 
of ceramic seems to point to the small chamber being a late 
departure from the normal chamber structure. 
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Further Excavations on a Paleolithic Site in Ipswich, 


By Nina FRANCES LAyArD. 


At the meeting of the British Association held in Belfast in 
September 1903 palzeolithic implements from the brick-earth of 
Ipswich were shown. As the pit from which they were taken 
was being worked for'clay and a large number of men: were 
employed, it was impossible to make accurate observations 
either with regard to geological conditions or the precise posi- 
tion in which the flints were found. With a view to a more 
thorough examination of the site a committee was appointed in 
October last to arrange special excavations for this purpose, 

The pit is situated on a plateau above the town of Ipswich. 
A slight depression appears to indicate the position of a former 
valley cut through boulder clay and now silted up, or a small 
lake formed on the uneven surface of the land. An area 
measuring 10 by 6 yards was marked out and worked from 
the surface down to the implement-bearing bed. Two work- 
men only were employed, and their work was daily superin- 
tended by the writer, who took measurements of the depth at 
which every flint was found. 

It had already been noticed that implements occurred at 
depths varying from & to 12} feet in other parts of the clay pit, 
but it was proved by working regularly from west to east of 
the pit that they were all in reality on one floor, which gradu- 
ally rose several feet from what appeared to be the margin of a 
former lake. Only in one instance out of forty was a tool 
found lying directly above another. A red gravel-stain in the 
clay marked out the position of the palzolithic bed, and imme- 
diately below this the flints were always found. Guided by 
this ferruginous stain the bed could be traced with tolerable 
precision. : r 

Besides forty implements a number of flints showing human 
work were discovered. The tools were of considerable diversity 
of form, and it was noticed that all the oval and ovate sharp- 
rimmed implements, of which there were fifteen examples, 
were in and under compact clay, while the gravels, which 
sloped down to the clay, contained a large number of rougher 
tools of other shapes. seit 

The position of the oval implements possibly points to their 
particular use, for if, as Sir John Evans has suggested, they 
may have been missiles for hurling at water-fowl, the discovery 
of them in the shallows of what was formerly a lake bottom 
tends to confirm this view. It was also significant that the 
only flints discovered in the clay were implements, no natural 
pebbles being found with them. This could not have been the 
case if they had been washed down from the adjoining gravels. 
Three fine specimens, which were lying close together, are 
almost exactly similar, and must have been the work of the 
same hand. The ogival curve is very pronounced in them. 
The tools found in the clay are almost entirely devoid of pati- 
nation, the edges being as sharp as when newly fashioned. 

Among those from the gravel was a minute, delicately 
worked implement, which appeared to have been made in 
This is believed to be a 
toy-tool made for a palzolithic child, Such tools are rarely 
found in England, but have been recognised on the Continent. 
It may, however, be a forerunner of the'neolithic arrowhead, 
though the finding of an equally minute ovate implement, for 
which it is difficult to imagine a use, is against this explanation. 

An implement of quite unique pattern—also found in the 
gravel—may be described as a cutting tool with a concave 
edge. Side by side with implements of the roughest possible 
work were some carefully wrought specimens. 

On the chalky crust of a few flints either tool-marks or 
glacial scratchings are very distinct. A boring made from the 
greatest depth at which tools were found, namely, 123 feet, 
showed that the boulder clay was 15 feet below the implements. 
This demonstrated that the depression had been partially silted 
up before man’s appearance, and that the silting continued 
later, burving the remains and filling up the valley. The only 
remains found were fragments of the teeth and tusks of 
Elephas sp., rhinoceros, ox and deer, but these were 24 feet 
below the implements in coarse gravel. Below this, again in the 
underlying clay, were blackened thread-like fibres, probably the 
rootlets of water plants. 


The Latest Discoveries in Prehistoric Science in 
Denmark. 


_ By Professor VALDEMAR SCHMIDT. 

1. Investigations have been made in recent years in the 
National Museum of Copenhagen on the musical properties of 
the famous trumpets of the Bronze Age, called in Danish 
generally Zur. These instruments are so well preserved that 
they are now played annually in public on St. John’s Day. 

2. The oldest period of the Danish Stone Age, only recently 
discovered, is earlier in time than the “ kitchen-middens ” and 
much anterior to the dolmens, from which the bulk of the well- 
known Danish flint implements have been derived. In a peat- 
bog in Western Zeeland, near a small harbour called Mullerey, 
not far from the Great Belt, were found many objects of stone 
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and wood of a primitive order, evidently from.an early part of 
the Stone Age. A careful study of these objects and of their 


position in the bog proved that the prehistoric inhabitants who | 


‘left or dropped those implements must have been dwelling on 
rafts in the middle of a lake. It was indeed a “lake dwelling,” 
‘but not on piles like the lake dwellings of Switzerland and 
Northern Italy, for in this case the dwelling of the early 
inhabitants was floating on the surface of the water. 

3. It has been discovered during the last few years what 
kinds of grains of corn, wheat and barley were in common use 
in the different prehistoric periods of Denmark.. As in many 


on the site of old dwellings. In examining these objects one 
finds sometimes in the pottery (but not very frequently) im- 
pressions of grains of corn, which give exactly the shape of the 
grain. Thus we are able, by comparison, to determine the 
variety of grain used in those prehistoric times.’ It is to be 
supposed that the places where the pottery was made in pre- 
historic times had sometimes served a little before as a 
threshing-floor. The museum in Copenhagen has gradually 
been acquiring the most important pieces of this kind found in 
Denmark, and preserved formerly in private collections. 

4. Special study has been devoted lately to the distribution 
of tumuli in different parts of Denmark. Archzeological maps 
have been made in the last few years of a great part of the 
country ; and all tumuli, all burial and dwelling-places, and all 
localities in which prehistoric implements have been found, are 
marked on these maps. The director of the Prehistoric 
Museum of Copenhagen, Dr. Sophus Miiller, who has been 
the leader in this cartography, has recently stated that the 
tumuli always follow ancient roads through the country, and 
‘that lines of tumuli always lead towards the fords of the larger 
rivers and avoid the swampy ground. It is to be supposed 
that the people who were buried in the tumuli had dwelt near 
‘their graves, and traces of such dwelling-places have been 
found at some few places. 


The Origin of Tragedy. 
By Professor W. RIDGEWAY, M A. 


In the case of Greek tragedy scholars were agreed until 
recently (1) that it originated in the worship of Dionysus ; 
(2) that it was invented by the Dorians ; (3) that the Satyric 
drama was invented by the same Dorians ; (4) the thymele 
was from the outset the altar of Dionysus. All these proposi- 
tions are either wholly or in part untrue. 

I. Dionysus was.a new-comer in Greece. In Homer he is a 
‘Thracian deity, and his great Thracian sanctuary was his oracle 
among the Satra, an aboriginal melanochroous tribe of lax 
social habits. The Satyrs and Bacche are simply the young 
men and women of the Satrze in their native dress and 
‘behaviour. Similar orgies are practised by modern savages 
‘to insure fertility and good crops, and similar rites are traceable 
‘in early Greece, ¢g. the “tragic” dances in honour of the pre- 
Achzan Adrastus at Sikyon (in the very region where the 
Dorians are said to have invented tragedy), which Herodotus 
(v. 67, when rightly interpreted) describes as being subse- 
quently transferred to Dionysus by Cleisthenes. The dramatic 
celebration of the death of Scephrus at Tegea (Pausanias, 
vill. 53) and the ceremonies held to expiate the massacre of the 
Phoceans (Herodotus, i. 167) point to the same conclusion, 
that the drama in Greece originated in the worship of the dead 
long before the cult of Dionysus spread from Thrace. 

2. The claim of the Dorians, though quoted by Aristotle 
“Poetics,” 3), is not endorsed by him. The long a in the 
dialect of the Attic chorus-dialect is not necessarily Doric, as it 
existed also in old Attic and other dialects ; and as Dorians 
were not admitted to Athenian religious ceremonies (Hero- 
dotus, v. 72), it is difficult to see why their dialect should have 
‘been adopted in them. Arion, moreover, who invented the 
dithyramb (Herodotus, i. 23), was not a Dorian but a Lesbian. 

3. The only really Dionysiac part of tragedy is the Satyric 
drama, which is of northern origin (v. above), and was 
‘appended to the old local ritual when the cult of Dionysus was 
superimposed on that of Adrastus or other local hero. 

4. The instances already quoted and the recitation of a 
hero’s fate at his tomb (eg. in the Choephoroi of Eschylus) 
indicate that the thymele was originally the shrine or tomb of 
the local hero. 

_ The development effected by Thespis consisted, not in the 
introduction of an actor into the ceremony or in the use of 
“tragic dances” for moral purposes, but in the separation of 
-what had hitherto been a piece of religious ritual from its local 
shrine, and the conversion of it into a distinct form of literary 
‘performance which could be enacted anywhere. It is in this 
sense that Thespis “carried about his plays on waggons.” The 
analogy of Mediaval drama is exact: originally a piece of 
religious ritual performed in church, and based on a particular 
“Set of incidents, it became detached both from locality and 
opic, and fell into the hands of “ strolling players.” 


‘business nor one where success is certain. 


MUNICIPAL HOUSING.* © 


Fo a municipality, deliberately and of set intention, to add 
a new competitive industry to its already manifold 
activities, is a serious matter from three points of view. 
1, House-owning is a business, and it is neither a routine 
So far as it has not 
a monoply, a municipality cannot presume upon demand— 
cannot command a remunerative sale for what it provides. 
As a builder, it has advantages and it has disadvantages ; as an 
owner, it has also advantages and disadvantages—particularly, 


t C ! .perhaps,‘in that it has a conscience. 
other countries, a large quantity of earthen vessels or bits of |, 
broken pottery have been found in the prehistoric tombs and. 


Assuming, however, that a municipality can manage its 
enterprises as well as private citizens manage theirs, and that 
its house-owning. covers all recognised expenses and runs no 
risk of coming upon the rates, what must be emphasised is 
that it pledges the future ratepayers for the security of all the 
capital borrowed. It is short-sighted to conceal the dangers 
and responsibilities of this by calling such a debt “ productive.” 


Borrowed capital changed into stone and lime certainly 


remains an “asset,” but whether the asset is worth much, or 
little, or nothing, depends on the value which future genera- 
tions will put upon it. An old mill may be “good” for half a 
century more as a building, and yet be worth less than nothing © 
asamill. So may a tenement of houses, by change of circum- 
stances, lose its rent-producing capacity, .and call only for 
demolition long before it has suffered much deterioration as a 
building. In such circumstances the ideal kind of house would 
be one constructed to last, say, thirty years at the outside, 
But this, of course, is the last thing that municipalities in their 
present mood would think of doing, and they generally make 
it impossible by their own building regulations. Besides this, 
there is the consequence of the “economic trespass ;” that 
dwelling-houses for the poor generally take up the space of 
buildings of a more remunerative character, and so keep down 
the rateable value of the area while increasing its expenses, 

2. It enters into direct competition with many of its own 
ratepayers, competing not only with the comparatively small 
class of builders, but with the great class of owners of house 
property. Apart from the equity of this, which is too large a 
question to enter on here, the results may be very serious, 
Free competition of producers to serve the public is, of course, 
a good thing, and in nothing perhaps is it more desirable than 
in the purveying of houses, where the length of time required 
for erection tends to some extent towards monopoly. But com- 
petition is good because, and to the extent that, it keeps down 
prices by increasing supply, and the action of a municipality 
working with money borrowed at a gilt-edged security rate is 
very likely to have the opposite effect. It may result in a 
positive diminution of the total supply of houses, and soa rise of 
rent by reason of the discouragement given to private builders 
through the appearance of a rival with whom they cannot com- 
pete on equal terms. The monopoly which municipalities 
secure for their other industries prevents such a danger, but it 
must be emphasised that a municipality supplying a few 
hundred houses, where the well-being of the citizens as a 
whole depends on private enterprise continuing to supply some 
hundreds of thousands, occupies an entirely different position 
from a municipality providing all the water, gas, electricity 
and tramway service which the citizens may demand. 

3. By pledging the public credit for a new debt, and adding 
a new activity and responsibility to already overworked 
members of the municipality, it fo zanfo prevents the expan- 
sion of municipal activity in other directions. ‘ Public func- 
tions, however admirable, must be limited by the public purse, 
and probably will be limited, long before that purse is exhausted 
by the ratepayers’ revclt against increased rates. 

This must not be regarded as special pleading against 
further increase of municipal duties and expenses. Anyone 
who studies the growing complexity of city life and its 
increasing requirements of inspection, control and administra- 
tion generally, to say nothing of its possible expansion in other 
industrial and commercial directions, must be impressed with 
the necessity and magnitude of the tasks that lie before public 
bodies in the future, and must recognise the inexpediency of 
taking on any new burden without the most serious considera- 
tion. He will at least ask that the cost be counted and 
definite limits laid down. And these limits in the present 
case are not easily laid down. To mention only one thing it 
would be exceedingly difficult, on grounds of equity, to justify 
the giving of an advantage to one class and refusing it to 
another, and when that was done, to establish courts and 
criteria whicn should define and limit the class favoured. But 
unless such definitions and limitations were attempted, the 
municipality would be embarked on an expenditure of which 
no one could see the end. 

These are considerations against municipal building and 
owning derived from the general principles which should, in - 


* From the address by Professor William Smart as president of 
the Section of Economic Science and Statis‘ics at the Cambridge 
meeting of the B.itish Association. 
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my opinion, regulate all municipal expansion. They are not, 
of course, decisive against it. But they suggest that very 
definite and weighty reasons must be put forward on the other 
side. 

It will be admitted that the interests of public health, public 
morals and industrial efficiency are definite and weighty 
reasons, and I should give the most sincere consideration to 
the argument of those who ask for municipal housing on such 
grounds. There are some respects in which the provision of 
hhouses seems to come under the natural work of a municipality 
almost as much as do the provisions of gas and water. The 
house, as the condition of the home, stands at the very centre 
of individual morality and health, and, as such, is a direct 
condition of the efficiency of labour. It is far too little realised 
that a sanitary and comfortable house among quiet neighbours 
has a “ productive value,” and is, quite definitely, one of the 
factors of wage-earning. In other words, a good house, as 
‘compared with a slum, brings with it the possibility of paying 
a higher rent for it. The point which specially suggests 
municipal building and owning is that municipal control over 
certain classes of house—control even violating the sanctity of 
the Englishman’s castle—is necessary in these interests. We 
have in Glasgow 20,000 houses whose doors must open at any 
hour of the night at the knock of the sanitary inspectors, In 
a city every house is either a centre of good influence or of 
contamination material and moral, and the more closely houses 
are packed the more definite the need of positive control and 
regulation. Such control obviously would be most effective in 
the hands of a municipality that owned the houses. In view, 
then, of the actual circumstances of slum life which prevail in 
every large city, and in view of the hopelessness of escape on 
the part of the low-paid wage-earner from such contagious 
influences, there seems f72ma facie a strong case for the pro- 
vision of at least one and two-roomed houses by an agency 
which would aim primarily at affording to the tenants the con- 
ditions of health, morality and efficiency, not only in the con- 
struction of the houses, but in their continued administration 
and control. I have always held that the owning of poor-class 
‘property carries with it a moral responsibility which is not 
escaped by the owner shutting his eyes and leaving the 
administration to his factor ; and, on similar grounds, much 
might be said for a municipality owning and letting all the 
small houses within its area. This would at least securea 
-“ clean city.” 

Such a position, then, is quite intelligible as a counsel of 
perfection, and it might be worth consideration in the case of a 
city planned, like a garden city, from the beginning. But, in 
the actual circumstances of our cities, 1 mention it merely to 
bring out my point.. For there is no proposal before any 
municipality of to-day of taking over and making a monopoly 
of the supply of small houses, or even of building all the small 
houses in the future. The utmost that has been proposed is 
the building and letting of a limited number of such houses in 
direct rivalry with private builders and owners. And the ques- 
tion which must be answered is, On what principle, or with 
what view, is this limited proposal made? 

If it were to afford an experiment and an object-lesson, as 
-was done with the happiest results in the case of the Corpora- 
tion lodging-houses in Glasgow, where the rise in the standard 
not only swept out the old and very objectionable lodging- 
houses, but led to the large increase of private “‘ models ” com- 
peting successfully with the municipal ones, there would 
probably be nothing but approval. It seems a legitimate use 
-of public money to make public experiments which would 
-otherwise not be made, so long as it is recognised that experi- 
ments which fail should be given up. But if the proposal is 
‘made in the full recognition that such an experiment is not an 
-object-lesson, inasmuch as it cannot be followed by private 
enterprise ; if the reason given for it is that a certain class of 
tenants cannot pay the rent which private enterprise must 
vhave if it is to continue its supply, and that the municipality, 
as having command of capital at a very low rate of interest, 
can afford to undersell the market rents without coming on 
the rates, the matter is put on an entirely different basis. The 
attractiveness of a “clean city” is one thing ; the attractive- 
“ness of low rents is another. 

Let us look for a moment at the principles on which 
-certain services are set aside for the Government to perform. 
~The great mass of the national income is produced by indi- 
viduals of the community dividing their labour and selling 
their products to each other, competing with each other as 
producers to serve the whole body of themselves as consumers. 
But there are two great classes of services which are not left to 
individual competition. (1) External defence, justice, police, 
poor relief, &c , are given over to the Government, the expenses 
being covered by taxation. The principle of payment is 
ability, or, more philosophically, equimarginal sacrifice, on the 
-old Platonic principle that the best state is tvat which is likest 
the individual, and that the citizen should pay to the national 
-‘housekeeping on the same scale as he pays to his own private 
housekeeping. (2) In addition to these, certain other services ° 
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are given over to the Government, central or local ; they are 
made monopolies, and the products are sold at a non-competi- 
tive price. Such are the Post Office and Telegraph services, 
and in many cases gas, water and tramway service. It is with 
this second class that we are concerned here, and regarding 
them three points must be emphasised. 

The first is that the reason why these services are reserved 
to Government is certainly not that they can be rendered more 
cheaply by. Government. It is, indeed, a debatable point 
whether they can be; where competition is. not allowed, this 
must remain a matter of opinion. They are always reserved 
for some ulterior reason of public interest—some interest which 
might be imperilled in the conflict of private competition. — 

The second is that, in such cases, the Government services 
are general services ; they are. provision, on the basis of the 
taxpayers or ratepayers’ security, of commodities and services 
used and enjoyed by the great majority of the citizens. 

The third is that in these services, so far as 1 am aware, 
there is no precedent for the Government selling to one class 
at a cheaper rate than it sells to another, on the ground that 
the class in question “cannot afford it.” The poorest man 
pays a penny for a stamp ; the richest citizen of Glasgow pays 
no more than a halfpenny for a car-stage. 

But in the limited proposal we are now considering, what 
is being advocated is Government provision of a certain com- 
modity for one class alone, and the ground taken undisguisedly 
is, that Government can provide this commodity more cheaply 
than private enterprise can, and that this class cannot afford 
more. It is not, indeed, proposed that the municipality should 
rent at one price to the richer and another to the poorer 
tenant ; but it is proposed that the municipality should rent to 
one class at a rate which the other classes cannot possibly 
enjoy. 

I do not think the problem can be understood, or its gravity 
estimated, till it is grasped that here the municipality—the 
public trustee—is asked to give consent to a new principle and 
precedent for spending public money. Take the argument in 
its concrete form in Glasgow. Owing to (a) increased accom- 
modation and conveniences, occasioned chiefly by statutory 
enactment ; (2) increased cost of construction through the rise 
in wages and in the price of material ; (c) increased cost of 
maintenance, not only owing to the rise in wages, but owing to 
the frequent abuse and destruction by careless tenants of the 
expensive fittings which modern science demands ; (@) increase 
in landlords’ taxes; (e) increased value of land, especially in 
the centre of the city—it seems that houses of one and two 
apartments are not being built to let at less than 6/7. and 9d. 
respectively, as against 5/. 5s. and 8/. Ics. inToot.s “lt.is 
represented that there is a class of wage-earners who cannot 
pay these rents. It is asserted that, in virtue of its advantages, 
the municipality can build and let such houses at 4/. Ios. and 
8/. respectively, and it is stated, without more ado, that it is 
bound to do so. 

There are two propositions here which cannot be allowed to 
pass without examination: the first is that there is a class 
which cannot afford the higher rent ; the second, that this is a 
valid reason for the municipality providing them with a lower 
one. 

1. Somewhat to the surprise of the Commissioners, it was 
given in evidence that, while wages generally have risen, there 
are labourers in Glasgow who are not earning more than 175 a 
week—and these not casual labourers, but able-bodied men in 
regular employment and of ordinarily steady habits. To such 
a Class sixpence a week is undoubtedly a serious consideration, 
and although one might be inclined to ask if the sixpence could 
not, with great advantage to themselves and their families, be 
taken off the conventional necessaries of drink and, perhaps, 
tobacco, the point need not be pressed. My reason for 
doubting if even this class “cannot afford” sixpence a week 
extra for a house is that one of the causes—perhaps the 
principal one—why such men earn only 175. is that they live in 
conditions which lower health and efficiency and make them 
inefficient and unreliable workers. I fully acknowledge that 
such people could not pay sixpence extra for the rent of a slum 
such as they are occupying, but I cannot forget the “‘ productive 
value” of the modern higher rented house. It seems to me 
that fresh air and quiet sleep at nights, and surroundings which 
would react on the character and conduct of the person on 
whom so much depends—the wife—might easily add far more 
than sixpence to the earning power of the household. 

There is, unhappily, a class to whom this does not, directly 
at least, apply. There are thousands of workers whose wages 
are not 175, but an average of 12s —regular workers, and 
workers who could not take sixpence off their liquor and 
tobacco for the reason that they neither drink nor smoke. I 
mean women workers. And to these, I submit, a good house 
would have a greater “ productive value” than to men, for they 
are more subject to the illnesses and little ailments and depres- 
sion which dock their wages by hours in the day and days in 
the month. So far as I can see, they are outside the housing 
question altogether, from the fact that they could not afford an 
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independent house even at the lowest municipal rents. They 
must remain in the family as subsidiary wage-earners, or club - 


together or lodge. : 
(2) But assuming the very strongest case, that there is a 
class of unfortunate people who absolutely cannot afford to pay 


sixpence a week more, I should still say that this in itself is no- 


reason why the municipality should build. To supply them 
with houses under the market rate would be to introduce anew 
precedent and principle into Government industries which 
would lead us far. It would be using the credit of the entire 
body of the ratepayers to subsidise one small class of them ; it 


would be, in essence, similar to the old legislation which kept ‘ 


down the price of bread when the harvest was bad, without the 
extenuation that such a measure kept down the price to every- 
body. It would be a rate in aid of wages. And if there is any 
lesson to be learned from the bitter experience of a century 
ago, it is that the evil of a rate-in-aid is, not so much that it 
punishes those who have to subscribe to it, as that it punishes 
those who receive it, in that it effectually prevents wages from 
rising. : 

The employer in towns has certain economic advantages 
over his rivals outside. He is at a centre of supply of all the 
agents of production and at a centre of demand for his goods. 
The play of competition balances this by imposing on him in 
general the charge of higher wages—a consequence and possi- 
bility recognised by the trade-union practice of fixing the 
standard wage slightly higher in town than in country. Un- 
fortunately there 1s in all large cities a class who, from physi- 
cal and mental disqualifications, from want of education and 
technical opportunity, and from want of organisation, must 
take very much the lowest wage which will keep them in life 
and moderate animal efficiency ; and this class tends to be in 
over-supply from the fact that misfortune drains into it the 
failures of all the other classes, The existence of this class is 
a public misfortune ; their low wages are not only bad of them- 
selves, but they go to the very root of the future of labour in 
that they prevent the children from getting out of the class. 
Rising rent—the natural effect of a large population and great 
business premises competing for a limited area of situation— 
is the healthy deterrent of the abnormal influx of such labour. 
For a municipality to give these unfortunate people houses six- 
pence a week cheaper is to allow of them accepting sixpence a 
week less of wage than the circumstances would otherwise 
force the employer to give. It is not, of course, that employers, 
taking advantage of the helplessness of this class, would 
deliberately force their wages down by sixpence. It is that, in 
the present highly specialised organisation of industry, un- 
skilled labour isin less and less demand, while, from the 
circumstances mentioned, it tends to be in over-supply ; and 
this surplus labour offers itself for any wage that will keep it 
alive. As Mr. Booth says, “The poverty of the poor is 
mainly the result of the competition of the very poor’ ie Lo 
deny such a causal connection between wages and public sub- 
sidies on the ground that it is “only sixpence a week,” or that 
“people do not come into cities because they can get cheap 
houses,” is like refusing to believe in natural law because one 
cannot actually see the minute movements which constitute its 
operation, If, then, it becomes known that, in addition to the 
other attractions of a city, good houses at slum rents are 
assured to everyone who is poor enough, it seems to me in- 
evitable that this will further tempt the influx of unskilled 
labour; and, unhappily, farm labour, skilled in its own fields, 
becomes unskilled when transferred to the streets and factories. 

This, then, being the general argument against municipal 
building and owning of houses for the poorest classes, I go on 
to consider if there may not be circumstances in the evolution 
of a city which may justify the relaxation of the principle. 
Glasgow again affords an object-lesson. If the houses which 
are a danger to public health, as hopelessly insanitary, are 
pulled down; if “back lands” and obstructive buildings are 
demolished ; if the houses which are by law pronounced 
“illegal” and cannot, from their structure and situation, be 
altered, are closed; and if the overcrowding laws are put 
sternly in force, something between 15,090 and 20,000 persons 
will be turned out, and will not be able to find houses at rents 
such as they were paying—for these measures will practi- 
cally root out the low-rented houses in Glasgow. Many of the 
15,000 or 20,0co, no doubt, are well-paid wage-earners who will 
be the better of being forced into higher-rented houses ; many 
of them, again, are dissolute and drunken persons who should 
be “hustled” from pillar to post till there is no room for them 
among honest people. But many of them, in all probability, 
are respectable persons who, from the causes already men- 
tioned, have come down to the 17s. a-week level. What are 
these peopletodo? Granted that the low-rented slum property 
should never have been allowed to come into existence or con- 
tinue ; granted that the best thing that could happen te such 
labourers as a class is that it should be made impossible for 
them to accept these low wages ; still it is a very drastic thing 
to take away the patient’s bed in order to force him to walk. 

Here I am chit fly impressed by two things. The first is 
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that it is municipal inaction 


and. municipal .action which are 
fo 2 ‘ “ f 


responsible for the hardship. : 


(@)-It is by no fault of their own that the people to be dis- 
possessed are in occupation of these low-class houses. The 
municipality for years. allowed these houses to come into -and 
remain in existence, and, to that extent, the municipality is 
responsible for the low standard of life. which allowed the 
tenants to take the low wages, | f 6c: 4; Sage 

(4) It is to'a great extent new municipal requirements that 
have made it impossible to build houses to be let at the old 
rents. To mention only a few of these: each adult must have 
400 feet of air space, which means larger apartments ;-there 
must be ample sanitary appliances, involving “expensive 
plumberwork ; there are provisions for thickness of walls and 
solidity of construction which many builders declare quite un- 
necessary. it}, aa 

The second is that, on its way towards conferring a great 
public benefit, this municipal action ‘is likely to inflict serious 
hardship on a class who are least of all able to bear it, It is a 
recognised principle, in the science of public finance, that the 
charge of any general public benefit defrayed from rates or 
taxes should be spread over the citizens in proportion to their 
ability. In the present case, we have a great beneficent 
measure of public health by which all. the citizens will gain, 
and in quite indeterminate measure ; and, although this-is not 
defrayed from the rates, by parity of reasoning it seems to 
follow that one class, and that the least able to bear the burden, 
should not be made to bear the heavy end of it. Granted that, 
by the operation of ordinary economic law, wages will ulti- | 
mately rise to cover the higher rent demanded by private 
enterprise, and granted also that the houses at a higher rent 
have a “productive value” which will itself enable the tenant 
to pay more rent, in virtue of giving him immunity from sick- 
ness, depression, low vitality and bad neighbours, still this 
operation takes time, and, till time is given for the economic 
forces to work, there will be great hardship. 

There is, besides, an opportunist argument. There seems 
to be no doubt that the magistrates and responsible officials 
have hitherto shrunk from carrying out their powers because 
of the hardship that will be entailed. If this hardship can be 
avoided, there will remain no excuse and no reason for not pro- 
ceeding rigorously with measures which otherwise might be 
somewhat extreme, 

It is in consideration of these circumstances that the Glas- 
gow Commission has recommended the erection by the {muni- 
cipality, up to the extent of certain powers possessed by them 
under special Acts, of tenements of one and two-apartment 
houses, to be reserved exclusively for respectable people of the 
poorest class, preference being given to those dispossessed, 
such houses to be situated, if possible, near to the area of 
dispossession, and to be under carefully selected caretakers. 


MOUNTAINS IN LITERATURE AND ART.* 


I HAVE determined to run the risk of wearying some of my 

listeners by inviting your attention to the place in 
geography of the natural objects which have had for me 
through life the greatest and most enduring attraction. I pro- 
pose to talk about mountains, their place in nature and their 
influence, both spiritual and material, on mankind. 

We have all of us seen hills, or what we call hills, from the 
monstrous protuberances of the Andes and the Himalayas to 
such puny pimples as lie about the edges of your fens. Next 
to a waterfall, the first natural object (according to my own 
experience) to impress itself on a child’s mind is a hill, some 
spot from which he can enlarge his horizon. Hills, and still 
more mountains, attract the human imagination and curiosity, 
The child soon asks, “ Tell me, how were mountains made?” 
a question easier to ask than to answer, which occupied the 
lifetime of the father of mountain science, De Saussure. But 
there are mountains and mountains. Of all natural objects the 
most impressive is a vast snowy peak rising as a white island 
above the waves of green hills—a fragment of the arctic world 
left behind to commemorate its vast predominance—and bear- 
ing on its broad shoulders a garland of the Alpine flora that 
has been destroyed on the lower ground by the rising tide of 
heat and drought that succeeded the last glacial epoch. Mid- 
summer snows, whether seen from the slopes of the Jura or the 
plains of Lombardy, above the waves of the Euxine or through 
the glades of the tropical forests of Sikkim, stir men’s imagi- 
nations and rouse their curiosity. Before, however, we turn 
to consider some of the physical aspects of mountains, I shalb 
venture, speaking as I am here to a literary audience and in a 
university town, to dwell for a few minutes on their place in 
literature—in the mirror that reflects in turn the mind of the 
passing ages. For geography is concerned with the interaction 


* From the address delivered at Cambridge by Mr. Douglas Ws 
Freshfield as president of the Geographical Section. 


between man and nature in its widest. sense. 
recently a good deal of writing on this subject—I cannot say 
of discussion, for of late years writers have generally..taken the 
same view. That view is that the love of mountains is an 
invention of the nineteenth century, and that in previous ages 
they had been generally Jooked on eithér with indifference or 
positive dislike, rising in some instances’ to abhorrence. 
Extreme examples have been repeatedly quoted. “We have all 
heard of the bishop who thought the devil was.allowed to put 
in mountains after the fall of man ; of the English scribe in the 
tenth century who invoked “ the bitter blasts of glaciers and 
the Pennine host of demons” on the violaters of thé charters 
he was employed to draft, The examples on the other side 
have been comparatively neglected, It seems time they were 
insisted on. 3 ; 

The view I hold firmly, and which I wish to place before 
you to-day, is that this popular belief that the love of mountains 
is a taste, or as some would say a mania, of advanced civilisation 
js erroneous. On the contrary, I allege it to be a healthy, 
primitive and almost universal human instinct. I think I can 
indicate how and why the opposite belief has been fostered by 
eminent writers. They have taken too narrow a time-limit for 
their investigation. They have compared - the nineteenth 
century not with the preceding ages, but with the eighteenth. 
They have also taken too narrow a space-limit. They have 
hardly cast their eyes beyond Western Europe. Within their 
own limits I agree with them. The eighteenth century was, 
as we all know, an age of formality. It was the age of 
Palladian porticoes, of interminable avenues, of formal gardens 
and formal style in art, in literature and in dress. Mountains, 
which are essentially romantic and Gothic, were naturally 
distasteful to it. The artist says “they will not compose,” and 
they became obnoxious to a generation that adored composi- 
tion, that thought more of the cleverness of the artist than of 
the aspects of nature he used as the material of his work. 
There is a great deal to be said for the century ; it produced 
some admirable results. It was a contented and material 
century, little stirred by enthusiasms and aspirations and vague 
desires. It was a phasé in human progress, but in many 
respects it was rather a reaction than a development from what 
had gone before. Sentiment and taste have their tides like the 
sea, or, we may here perhaps more appropriately say, their 
oscillations like the glaciers. The imagination of primitive 
man abhors a void, it peoples the regions it finds uninhabitable 
with aerial sprites, with “Pan and father Sylvanus and the 
sister Nymphs,” it worships on high places and reveres them 
as the abode of Deity. Christianity came and denounced the 
vague symbolism and personification of nature in which the 
pagan had recognised and worshipped the Unseen. It found 
the objects of its devotion not in the external world but in the 
highest moral qualities of man. Delphi heard the cry 
“‘Great Pan is dead!” But the voice was false. Pan is 
immortal. Every villager justifies etymology by remaining 
more or less of a pagan. Other than villagers have done the 
same. The monk driven out of the world by its wickedness 
fell in love with the wilderness in which he sought refuge, and 
soon learnt to give practical proof of his love of scenery by his 
choice of sites for his religious houses. But the literature of 
the eighteenth century was not written by monks or country- 
men, or by men of world-wide curiosity and adventure like the 
Italians of the Renaissance or our Elizabethans. It was the 
product of a practical commonsense epoch which looked on 
all waste places, heaths like Hindhead, or hills like the High- 
lands, as blemishes in the scheme of the universe, not having 
yet recognised their final purpose as golf links or gymnasiums. 
Intellectual life was concentrated in cities and courts, it despised 
the country. Books were written by townsmen, dwellers in 
towns which had not grown into vast cities, and whose denizens 
therefore had not the longing to escape from their homes into 
purer air that we have to-day. They abused the Alps frankly. 
But all they saw of them was the comparatively dull carriage 
passes, and these they saw at the worst time of year. Hasten- 
ing to Rome for Easter, they traversed the Maurienne while 
the ground was still brown with frost and patched untidily with 
half-melted snowdrifts. It is no wonder that Gray and 
Richardson, having left spring in the meadows and orchards 
of Chambéry, grumbled at the wintry aspect of Lanslebourg. 

~ That at the end of the eighteenth century a literary lady of 
Western Europe preferred a Paris gutter to the Lake of Geneva 
is an amusing caricature of the spirit of the age that was 
_ passing away, but it is no proof that the love of mountains is a 
new mania, and that all earlier ages and peoples looked on 
them with indifference or dislike. Wordsworth and Byron and 
Scott in this country, Rousseau and Goethe, De Saussure and 
his school abroad broke the ice, but it was the ice of a winter 
frost not of a glacial period. 

Consider for a moment the literature of the two peoples 
who have most influenced European thought—the Jews and 
the Greeks. I need hardly quote a book that before people 
quar ee over education was known to every child—the Bible. 

would rather refer you to adelightful poem in rhyming 
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There has been German verse written in the seventeenth century by a Swiss 
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‘author, Rebman, in which he relates all the great things that 
happened on mountains in Jewish history: how : Solomon 
enjoyed his Sommerfrische on Lebanon, and Moses and Elias 
both disappeared on mountain tops ; how kings and prophets 
found their help among the ‘hills ; how closely the hills of 
Palestine are connected with the story of the Gospels. 

Consider, again, Greece, where I have just been wandering. 
Did the Greeks pay no regard to their mountains? They 
seized eagerly on any striking piece of hill scenery and con- 
nected it with a legend or a shrine. They took their highest 
mountain, broad-backed Olympus, for the home ofthe gods ; 
their most conspicuous mountain, Parnassus, for the home of 
poetry. They found in the cliffs of Delphi a dwelling for their 
greatest oracle and a centre for their patriotism. One who has 
lately stood on the top of Parnassus and seen the first rays of 
the sun as it springs from the waves of the A:gean strike its 
snows, while Attica and Boeotia and Eubcea still lay in deep 
shadow under his feet, will appreciate the famous lines of 
Sophocles, which I will not quote, as I am uncertain how you 
may prononuce Greek in this university, You may remember, 
too, that Lucian makes Hermes take Charon, when ‘he has a 
day out from Hell, to the twin-crested summit, and show him 
the panorama of land and sea, of rivers and famous cities. The 
Vale of Tempe, the deep gap between Olympus and Ossa, 
beautiful in its great red cliffs, fountains and spreading plane- 
trees, was part of a Roman’s classical tour. The superb 
buttresses in which Taygetus breaks down on the valley of the 
Eurotas were used by the Spartans for other purposes besides 
the disposal of criminals and weakly babies. The middle 
regions—the lawns above the Langada Pass, “ virginibus 
bacchata Lacenis Taygeta”—are frequented to this day as 
a summer resort by Spartan damsels. The very top, the great 
rock that from a height of 8,090 feet looks down through its 
woods of oaks and Aleppo pines on the twin bays of the 
southern sea, is a place of immemorial pilgrimages. It is now 
occupied by a chapel framed in a tiny court, so choked with 
snow at the beginning of June that I took the ridge of the 
chapel roof for a dilapidated stoneman. I have no time to-day 
to look for evidence in classical literature, to refer to the dis- 
criminating epithets applied in it to mountain scenes. 

A third race destined apparently to play a great part in the 
world’s history—the Japanese—are ancient mountain lovers. 
We are all aware that Fusiyama to the Japanese is (as Ararat 
to the Armenians) a national symbol; that its ascent is con- 
stantly made by bands of pilgrims ; that it is depicted in every 
aspect. Those who have read the pleasant book of Mr. 
Watson, who, as English chaplain for some years at Tokio, 
had exceptional opportunities of travel in the interior, will 
remember how often he met with shrines and temples on the 
summits of the mountains, and how he found pilgrims who 
frequented them in the belief that they fell there more readily 
into spiritual trances. The Japanese Minister, when he 
attended Mr. Watson’s lecture at the Alpine Club, told us that 
his countrymen never climbed mountains without a serious— 
that is to say, a religious—object. 

India and China would add to my evidence had I know- 
ledge and time enough to refer to their literature. I remember 
Tennyson pointing out to me in a volume of translations from 
the Chinese a poem, written about the date of King Alfred, in 
praise of a picture of a mountain landscape. But I must 
return to the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in Europe ; 
I may go earlier—even back to Dante. His allusions to 
mountain scenery are frequent ; his Virgil had all the craft of 
an Alpine rock-climber. Read Leonardo da Vinci’s “‘ Notes,” 
Conrad Gesner’s “Ascent of Pilatus ;” study the narratives of 
the Alpine precursors Mr. Coolidge has collected and annotated 
with admirable industry in the prodigious volume he has 
recently brought out. 

It is impossible for me here to multiply proofs of my argu- 
ment, to quote even a selection from the passages that show an 
authentic enthusiasm for mountains that may be culled from 
writers of various nations prior to A.D. 16c0. I must content 
myself with the following specimens, which will probably be 
new to most of my readers, 

Benoit Marti was a professor of Greek and Hebrew at 
Bern, and a friend of the great Conrad Gesner (I call him 
great, for he combined the qualities of a man of science and a 
man of letters, was one of the fathers of botany as well as of 
mountaineering, and was, in his many-sidedness, a typical 
figure of the Renaissance). Marti, in the year 1558 or 1559, 
wrote as follows of the view from his native city :— 

“These are the mountains which form our pleasure and 
delight” (the Latin is better—“delicice nostra, nostrique 
amores ”) “ when we gaze at them from the higher parts of our 
city and admire their mighty peaks. and broken crags that 
threaten to fall at any moment. Here we watch the risings 
and settings of the sun and seek signs of the weather. In them 
we find food not only for our eyes and our minds but also fcr 
our bellies ;” and he goes on to enumerate the dairy produ::s 
of the Oberland and the happy life of its population. I qucte 
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again this good man :—“ Who then would not admire, love, 
willingly visit, explore and climb places of this sort? I assuredly 
should call those who are not attracted by them mushrooms, 
stupid, dull fishes and slow tortoises ” (“ fungos, stupidos insulsos 
pisces, lentosque chelones”). “In truth, I cannot describe the 
sort of affection and natural love with which I am drawn to 
mountains, so that I am never happier than on the mountain 
crests, and there are no wanderings dearer to me than those on 
the mountains.” “They are the theatre of the Lord, display- 
ing monuments of past ages, such as precipices, rocks, peaks 
and chasms, and never-melting glaciers ;” and so on through 
many eloquent paragraphs. ? 

I will only add two sentences from the preface to Simler’s 
“Vallesize et Alpium Descriptio,” first published in 1574, which 
seem to mea strong piece of evidence 1n favour of my view :— 
‘“‘In the entire district, and particularly in the very lofty ranges 
by which the Vallais is on all sides surrounded, wonders of 
nature offer themselves to our view and admiration. With my 
countrymen many of them have through familiarity lost their 
attraction, but foreigners are overcome at the mere sight of the 
Alps, and regard as marvels what we through habit pay no 
attention to” 

Mr. Coolidge, in his singularly interesting footnotes, goes 
on to show that the books that remain to us are not isolated 
instances of a feeling for mountains in the age of the 
Renaissance. The mountains themselves bear, or once bore 
records even more impressive. Most of us have climbed to 
the picturesque old castle at Thun and seen beyond the rushing 
Aar the green heights of the outposts of the Alps, the Stock- 
horn and the Niesen. Our friend Marti, who climbed the 
former peak about 1558, records that he found on the summit 
“‘tituli, rythmi, et proverbia saxis inscripta una cum imaginibus 
et nominibus auctorum. Inter alia cujusdam docti et montium 
amcenitate capti observare licebat illud :— 

“(0 Tay dpwy Epws &pioTos.” 


“The love of mountains is best.” In those five words some 
Swiss professor anticipated the doctrine of Ruskin and the 
creed of Leslie Stephen, and of all men who have found 
mountains the best companions in the vicissitudes of life. 

In the annals of art it would be easy to find additional 
proof of the attention paid by men to mountains three to four 
hundred years ago. The late Josiah Gilbert, in a charming 
but too little-known volume, ‘Landscape in Art,” has shown 
how many great painters depicted in their backgrounds their 
native hills. Titian is the most conspicuous example. 


Bangor Cathedral. 


SIR,—In the account of Bangor Cathedral in your issue of 
August 19 the Monastery of Bangor Is-y-Coed, Flintshire, has 
been confused with the early church of Bangor, Carnarvon- 
shire. In fulfilment of Augustine’s prediction, according to 
Bede, nearly twelve hundred monks of Bangor Is-y-Coed were 
slain, though the Saxon Chronicle mentions but two hundred. 
The See of Bangor owes its origin to the monastic college 
established by Deiniol in the sixthcentury. Deiniol, according 
to the pedigrees of the Welsh saints, was the son of Dunawd 
Fawr. This Dunawd established the monastic college at 
Bangor Is-y-Coed in Flintshire. Hence arises the confusion 
between the two places. 


Bangor. HAROLD HUGHES, 


GENERAL. 

A Memorial of the late Mr. F. A.-Inderwick, K.C., is 
proposed to be erected in the parish church at Winchelsea. 
He was long connected with the church, and he had at his own 
expense collected the ancient stained glass and placed it in a 
new window. 

Mr. H. J. Pfungst, F.S.A., has presented a plate of 
Rhodesian faience to the British Museum. The plate is of 
the sixteenth century, of unusual size, with leaves sketched in 
black outline on the back—a very uncommon feature. 

An Exhibition of works of art, under the patronage of 
the King of the Belgians, will be arranged in a special 
pavilion within the exhibition grounds of the Universal ‘and 
International Exhibition to be held in Liége in 1905. Full 
particulars as to the conditions attaching to exhibits, which 
will include paintings, sculpture, engravings and architectural 
designs, are given in the official regulations, which can be 
obtained on application to the Consul-General for Belgium 
29 Great St-Helens,E.C,. : “a gue 

The Commission appointed for the construction of the 
Bernese Alps tunnel, which will be the most direct route from 


England to Italy, v7é northern France and the Simplon, have 
put a series of questions to the international experts who have 
been engaged to express an opinion on the project. The experts 
expressed themselves very favourably on such a tunnel, more 
especially as regards its international value. The Commission 
has decided upon various measures which will greatly expedite 
the work of construction. 

Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., designed the banner for the Liver- 
pool Church Congress, which was worked out by some ladies. 
of the diocese. Green silk damask, gold embroidery, roses and 
lilies, painted figures of heraldic designs in their proper colours 
are combined. 


Belgium celebrates next year the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of her independence. Each province will hold a special féte, 
and the municipality of Antwerp will hold an exhibition of the 
works of Jordaens during the months of July, August and 
September, 1905. The French Government have undertaken 
to lend all the works of the great Flemish painter in its 
possession and under its control in the provincial museums, 


A Loan Exhibition will be held at the Hartley University 
College, Southampton, from September 12 to 17. The exhi- 
bition will illustrate the history of the town, and will include a 
collection of remains of the Stone Age, evidences of Roman 
occupation, relics of Saxon times, ancient Southampton 
charters, documents and regalia, and a collection of pictures, 
prints, plans, &c, illustrating old Southampton. 


The Glasgow School of Art reopens on September 8 for 
its sixty-third year. Two new professors have been appointed, 
one in the department of design and decorative art, and the 
other to the architectural school. The facilities for study have 
been greatly increased. The number of students last year was 
1,484, and owing to the bursaries and other means it is 
expected that that number will be exceeded this year. 


An Exhibition of pictures is being held at the Leinster 
Hall, Dublin. The pictures are by Count Casimir Dunin- 
Markiewicz, a young Russian artist, who has been decorated 
by the Academy of St. Petersburg, by Countess Markiewicz: 
(zée Constance Gore Booth) and by Mr. George W. Russell. 
The pictures include portraits, landscapes and studies of peasant 
life in Ireland and Russia, hence the title, “ Pictures of Two 
Countries.” 

The Austrian Exploring Party at Ephesus have been 
fortunate in discovering the remains of the ancient library 
building which was lavishly adorned with sculpture. The 
season is unfavourable for further research, but work will be 
resumed next autumn. 

The Naval Authorities have after much consideration 
decided to carry out an important scheme for the erection of 
new fortifications at Greypoint, Belfast Lough. The contract 
for the work has already been placed with a London firm, and 
negotiations are proceeding with a Belfast firm for the supply 
of material, it being intended to use as much home labour and 
stone as possible. 

A Number of ancient frescoes have been discovered in a 
chapel at Goldback, near Uberlingen. 


A Local Government Board inquiry is to be held in 
Stockport on August 31 into an application made by the 
Corporation to borrow 66,000/. for the purpose of erecting a 
new town hall. 

The Late Mr. R. G. Goodacre, architect, of Leicester, has- 
left estate valued at 12,2957. gross. He bequeathed to his 
brother, Mr. John Goodacre, architect, Manchester, his pro- 
fessional books and 50/. 

The City Council of Vienna have decided to buy the house 
No. 17 Haydngasse, in which Haydn lived, where he composed 
the national hymn and where he died on May 31, 18cg, At 
the same time the furniture from his library, bedroom and 
kitchen, which were collected by the Haydn Club, will come 
into the possession of the city and be placed in its original 
position. 

Tideswell Church is undergoing restoration, The modern 
gallery and porches which spoiled the west end of the church 
have been taken down. The work has been. done voluntarily 
by church workers. The fine west window, the groined arch 
and the tower arch stand out as boldly as when first completed 
some 509 years ago. , The architect is Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, of 
London. 

The “High Mill” in Yarmouth, which was a well-known 
landmark, has been sold for 10o/., the purchaser to have the 
materials after demolition. It cost about 10,000/. to erect in 
1812. ee Pb oy 

Messrs. Tait & Harvey, of Exeter, are preparing plans 
for the additions to the Royal Albert Memorial College in that 
city. 
The Architect for the alterations at the British Embassy 
in Paris is Mr. Vye-Parminter, and not “ Mr, Parmenter,” as 
printed in our issue last week. 
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Architect and Contract Aeporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise im 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER, Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Butld- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress tn which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As creat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


— 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


EGREMONT.—Sept. 30—The education committee of the 
Wallasey Urban District Council invite competitive plans and 
designs for a new school to be erected in Poulton Road, 
Poulton, Cheshire. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk, Public Offices, 
Egremont, Cheshire. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALVERSTOKE.—Aug. 29.—Fer work and fittings at work- 
house. Mr. H. A. F. Smith, architect, Star Chambers, High 
Street, Gosport. 

BARKING.—Sept. 6.—For the erection of seventy-two 
workmen’s cottages in eight blocks of nine cottages each, on 
land adjoining the existing workmen’s dwellings in King 
Edward’s Road, for the Barking Town Urban District 
Council. Mr. C. J. Dawson, architect, East Street, Barking. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—Sept. 9.—For the erection of new 
coastguard buildings at Barrow-in-Furness, Lancashire, con- 
sisting of houses for three men, with outbuildings. The 
Director of Works Department, Admiralty. 


VEN 


SUCCESSFUL 


TILATION 


iS ASSURED 


WITH THE STURTEVANT SYSTEM. 
STURTEVANT ENGINEERING G0., LTD., 147 QUEEN VicTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


BRISTOL.—Sept. 1.—For foundations, culverts, subways, 
&c,, at the Avonbank electricity works, for the electrical com- 
mittee. Mr. H. Faraday Proctor, city electrical engineer, 
Temple Back, Bristol. 

DARENTH.—Aug. 31.—For. alterations and additions at 
Darenth asylum, Dartford, Kent, for the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. Mr. W. T. Hatch, engineer-in-chief. 

BRISTOL.—Sept. 22.—For work connected with the enlarge- 
ment of the Knowle Council school, for the Bristol education 
committee. Mr. Peter Addie, Council House. 

CHELMSFORD,.—Sept. 5.—For the construction of founda- 
tions for new pumping machinery at their Mildmay Road 
pumping station, Chelmsford, for the Town Council. Mr. 
Percy Griffith, 54 Parliament Street, Westminster, S,W. 

CUMBERLAND.—Aug. 29.—For alterations and additions to 
Distington County school. Mr. C. Courtenay Hodgson, 
secretary, The Courts, Carlisle, 

DUNSTABLE. — Sept. 12.—For the erection of a 
Wesleyan church at Upper Houghton Regis, Dunstable. 
F. W. Barton, Winfield Street, Dunstable. 

EssEX.—Sept. 13.—For the erection of Council buildings at 
High Street, Epping, for the Epping Urban District Council. 
Mr. G. J. Creed, clerk, Epping. 


FALMOUTH. — Aug. 31.— For the erection of a country 
house and stables at Higher Trerose, Helford River, Mawnan, 
near Falmouth. Mr. B. C. Andrew, architect, Biddick’s Court, 
St Austell, 

HuLL.—Aug. 29.—For the erection of proposed Holiness 
church and minister’s house, Tadman Street, Hessle Road, 
Hull. Mr. Melville Lenham, architect, &c., 24 John Street, 
Kingston Square, Hull. 

ILKLEY.—Sept. 6.—For the erection of a free library, 
public offices and assembly hall, Ilkley, for the IHkley Urban 
District Council. Mr. Wm. Bakewell, 38 Park Square, Leeds. 

IpswicH.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of receiving wards at 
the workhouse, Woodbridge Road, Ipswich. Messrs. Brown & 
Burgess, architects, Princess Street, Ipswich. 


IRELAND.—Aug. 29.—For the erection of two additional 
villas for their villa colony asylum on the Purdysburn estate, 
for the asylum committee of the Belfast Corporation. Messrs. 
Greme-Watt & Tulloch, architects, 774 Victoria Street. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 1.—For the erection and completion of a 
new coastguard station at Crookhaven, co, Cork. The 
Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 3—Ffor the erection of cottages in the 
following townlands, for the Londonderry Rural District 
Council:—Lower Tullyalley, two cottages; Ardmore, two 
cottages; Drumaneeny, two cottages ; Carnoney, two cottages ; 
Rossnagallagh, two cottages; Ardnaguareg, two cottages ; 
Culmore, three cottages ; Oghill, two cottages ; Fincairn, two 
cottages ; Lismacarrol, two cottages. Mr. M. A. Robinson, 
engineer, Richmond Street, Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of an English 
Calvinistic Methodist chapel at Nantymoel. Mr. E. Davids, 
postmaster, Nantymoel. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 7.—For alterations to the auxiliary 
buildings at Pelletstown, Cabra, co. Dublin, for the Guardians 
of South Dublin union, Mr. George P. Sheridan, James’s 
Street. 

Kent.— Aug. 31.—For the reconstruction of the Sevington 
Bridge, for the Kent County Council. Mr. Frederick W. 
Ruck, county architect, Maidstone. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 1.—For the construction of the Colsterdale 
reservoir to be built on the river Burn in the township of 
Healey-with-Sutton. City Engineer’s Office, Municipal Build- 
ings, Leeds. 

LIVERPOOL.—Sept. 13.—For the erection of the new 
northern district post office at Liverpool, for the Commissioners 


new 


Mr. 
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of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 
&c., Storey’s Gate, S W. 

LONDON, N.—Sept. 1.—-For additions to the Cornwallis 
Road workhouse, Upper Holloway. Mr. William Smith, 
architect, 65 Chancery Lane, W.C. 


LONDON, S.E.—Sept. 5.—For alterations to the Rother- 
hithe town hall. Mr. R. J. Angel, borough surveyor, Town 
Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 

LONDON, W.—Sept 12.—For the erection of a library in 
Church Road West, Hanwell, W., for the Hanwell Urban 
District Council. Mr. P. J. Dennis, clerk, Church Road West, 
Hanwell, W. 

LONDON.—Sept. 15.—For the erection of an overground 
convenience for ladies at the Council’s cemetery, Blackshaw 
Road, Tooting, S.W., for the Lambeth Borough Council. Mr. 
Henry Edwards, borough engineer, 346 Kennington Road, S.E. 


LOUGHBOROUGH.—For the erection of a new public library 
and librarian’s house in Granby and Packe streets, Lough- 
borough. Messrs. Barrowcliff & Allcock, architects, Town 
Hall Chambers, Loughborough. 


MANSFIELD.—Sept. 2 —For the erection of new mixed and 
infants’ schools, Newgate Lane, Mansfield, to accommodate 
700 children. Messrs. Vallance & Westwick, architects, Mans- 
field. 

MAWNAN.—Aug. 31 —For the erection of a country house 
and stables at Higher Trerose, Helford river, Mawnan, near 
Falmouth, for Mr. H. Coode. Mr. B. C. Andrew, architect, 
Biddick’s Court, St. Austell. 


PELAW.—Aug. 29 —For the erection of new club premises. 
Messrs. Vaux & Marks, 66 John Street, Sunderland. 

PONTYPOOL —Aug. 27.—For the erection of a new infant 
school at Garndiffaith, near Pontypool, and also for carrying- 
out certain alterations to the present infant school, Messrs. 
Lansdown & Griggs, architects, Newport, Mon. 

RICHMOND.—Sept. 6 —For enlargement of Richmond head 
post office. The Postmaster, Richmond, Surrey. 

RUGELEY.—Aug,. 27.—For the erection of a new laboratory 
and classroom at the grammar school, Rugeley, Staffs. Mr. 
W. E. Rogers, architect, Rugeley. 

SHEFFIELD.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of forty-five work- 
men’s dwellings at High Wincobank, Mr. Charles F. Wike, 

City surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 


H.M. Office of Works, 


SUNDERLAND.—Sept. 14.—For the construction of railway 
and erection of bridge over the river Wear. Mr. Chas. A. 
Harrison, engineer of the North-Eastern Railway, Central 
Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

SURREY.—Sept. 6—For the enlargement of Richmond 
head post office, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings. H.M. Office of Works, &c, Storey’s Gate 
S.W., on payment of 17. Is. . 

TIDCOMBE FOSBURY.—Sept. 3.—For the erection of a new 
school at Tidcombe Fosbury, Wilts. Mr. Charles S, Adye, 
county surveyor, County Office, Trowbridge. 


TORQUAY.—Sept. 12 —For the erection of a chimney-shaft, 
260 feet high above ground level, at their proposed new electric 
light and power station at Torquay, for the Torquay Town 


Council. Mr. Henry A: Garrett, borough engineer. ° 


WALES. — For the erection of twenty-four houses at 
Cwmffrwdoer, for Messrs. Jeffries and others. Mr. D. J. 
Lougher, architect, Bank Chambers, Pontypool. 


WALES.—Aug. 29.—For the erection of a workmen’s hall 
and institute at Ynishir. Mr. E. Williams, architect, Andrew 
Buildings, Cardiff. 

WALES.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of an electric-light 
sub-station at Adelaide Street, the Docks, for the Cardiff Cor- 
poration. Mr. W. Harpur, borough engineer. 

WALES.—Aug. 31.—For the enlargement and renovation of 
Llandyri Church. Mr. W. Griffiths, architect, Llanelly. 


WALES —Aug. 31.—For the erection of caretaker’s house 
adjoining the Constitutional Club, Merthyr Vale. Mr. W. 
Dowdeswell, architect, Treharris. 

WALES —Sept. 1.—For repairing the Board schools at- 
Ponterwyd, Ystumtuen and Aberffrwd. Mr. Thomas Morgan, 
Tynyffordd, Ponterwyd. 

WALES.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of a new school at 
Penygraig to accommodate 400 scholars, for the Rhondda. 
Urban District Council. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside 
Cottage, Pentre. 

WALES.—Sept. 12 —For the erection of a new chapel for. 
Penymain Congregational church, Cwmbran, R.S.O, Mon, 
Mr. W. T. Phillips, grocer, Emporium Buildings, Cwmbran. 

WALSALL,—Aug. 31.—For the erection of a public library 
in Lichfield Street, Walsall, for the Corporation. Mr. James S. 
Gibson, architect, 5 Old Bond Street, London, W. 


LINCRUSTA-W ALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATION. 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


CAMEOID, 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a matérial thoroughly reliable, and 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUOH LESS COST! 


FREDK. WALTON 


Telegrams, 
* Lincrusta-Walton, London." 


& CO. Ltn., Sole Wanufacturers and Bafenfees, 
14 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telephone, 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 
ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations. 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


HOT WATER & STEAM HEATING 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. 


W. J. BURROUGHES & SONS, 


143 


Telephone 8160 Bank. 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Telegraph, “ILLAPSE, LONDON.” 


No. 8769. GERRARD, 


All particulars Free. 
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WALSALL —Sept. 7.—For the erection of additional 
duildings for boys and girls in connection with the present 
schools, Lichfield Street, Walsall, for the Governors of Queen 
Mary’s School, Walsall. Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, 
architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

WALTHAM ABBEY.—For the erection of a 24-bed isolation 
‘hospital in Honey Lane, near Waltham Abbey, Essex, for the 
Waltham Joint Hospital Board. Mr. Thomas J. Tee, clerk, 
‘Warwick House, Queen’s Road, Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 

West HAmM.—Aug. 29.—For the erection of proposed 
library on a site in the recreation ground, Prince Regent’s 
-Lane, Custom House. Mr. Fred. E. Hilleary, town clerk, 
Town Hal), West Ham. 

YoRKS —Aug. 31.—For the erection of a Council school 
and teacher’s house at Welwick, for the education committee 
of the East Riding of the county of York. Mr. John 
Bickersteth, clerk, County Hall, Beverley. 

YorKS.—Aug. 31.—For the erection of six houses at Dar- 
‘field, for Mr. W. W. Birkby. Mr. A. B. Linford, architect, 
Carlton Villa, Wombwell. 


‘EAST PENTIRE BUILDING ESTATE, NEWQUAY, 
CORNWALL. 


MESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS conducted on Saturday week 
last the fourth auction sale on the above estate. The sale, 
which was attended by about Ico ladies and gentlemen, took 
place in a marquee erected about the centre of the promontory. 
The auctioneer, Mr. J. B. Slade, drew attention to the position 
-of the estate, situate on the magnificent headland facing the 
Atlantic Ocean and the well-known Fistral Beach and the 
renowned golf links, and also, zv¢er alia, to the fact that the 
land is incorporated in the urban district, and entitled to a 
preferential rating for ten years not to exceed 2s. 8d. in the 
pound. Two attractive houses, described as St. Columb and 
‘St. Mawes, realised 500/. each—t,oco/. ; five residential plots 
in Pentire Avenue, 500/.; five ditto, smaller frontages, 275/. ; 
another site, frontage 384 feet, 60/.; ditto, narrowing in rear, 
-62/.; seven plots on Esplanade Road, facing Fistral Beach, 
1,140/.; three plots on east side Fistral Crescent, 165/.; eight 
plots on Pentire Crescent, 410/.; two ditto, larger sites, 195/. ; 
total, 3,8057. Messrs. Vincent & Vincent, of 20 Budge Row, 
Cannon Street, London, are the solicitors, and Mr. John Ennor, 
jun., of Newquay, is the architect. 


For structural altera 


TENDERS. 


ABERDARE. 


tions to the Constitutional Hall and 


buildings, for the directors. Mr. C. H. ELFORD, architect, 
30 Weatherall Street, Aberdare. 
M. Thomas . : : : : . 52,049' 0. 0 
J. Jones - is © ~@ 
D. Rees : : : ; é : : 1c6 0 o 
J. H. CLARK, 35 Seymour Street (accepted ) 90 0 o 
BANSTEAD. 

For the ereciion of a pair of villas at Banstead, Surrey. Mr. 
ARTHUR L. DARTNELL, architect and surveyor, 62 High 
Street, Croydon. 

Fuller é ; 741,090; 0° O 

Carpenter. : 2 T1077 6,05 20 

Bacon . . eS 5 3uOmLO 

Burnand . : : : A 1,350 O O 

TRUETT & STEEL (accepted) . 53330. -0 50 
BIRMINGHAM. 


For the erection of club buildings in Great Charles Street, 
Birmingham. Messrs. COSSINS, PEACOCK & BEWLAY, 
architects. Quantities by Mr. G. LAWRENCE WATSON, 
39 Newhall Street, Birmingham, 


J. Parnell & Son. ‘ SAS ey Me, 
J. Atcherie- : : ‘ 7.430940) 0 
T. Lowe & Sons 75309 .0\-0 
E. Chatwin GeV heb WE Ka) 
H. Willcock & Co. . ; 7.320), 0) «0 
B. Whitehouse & Sons? VAT rn) 
J. A Turton . : 7,098 oO oO 
T. A. Cole & Son 7,000 O GO 
F. Davis : ‘ 6,997 0 O 
J. Barnsley & Sons 6,998 o Oo 
W. Sapcote & Sons . C0775 101-0 
J. Dallow & Sons. 3 6,970 0 oO 
T. Elvins . : e 5 6,870 Oo O 
Smith & Pitts . 6,856 0 oOo 
W.H Gibbs . : : A 0.2059 OF <0 
R. FENWICK, LTD. (accepied) . 6,625 0 o 


ELECTRIC The LIMMER ASPHALTE| DELTA ALLOYS, No. I. & IV. 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


Zi 


ESTAB.] 


Telegrams, 


““LIMMER, LONDON,” i | 


PAVING COMPANY, 


LIMITED. nisi. RESIST CORROSION. 
DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 
Telephone, ne 
2147 
London Wall. 


STRONGEST MALLEABLE BRONZE. 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


LEEDS FIRECLAY CO. 


LIMITED, : 


[FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


Form or BLocr 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE Nast 
For Oarriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 


very information to be obtained at the Company's omce,| MANGANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
YELLOW METAL, CUN METAL, ETC. 


2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.0. 
THE DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 


THE 
110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ROOFING TILES. 


ARCHITECTS 
Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s IS COLOU 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. Special HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C, |4'%° PRESSED Smooth-faced {,. P'ifiinsitris. 
HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. 


For FLOORS, |Blue Bricks, STOKE-ON-TRENT. Paving Tiles. 
WALLS, : 
FURNITURE, RED, BLUE AND CREY 


&C. 


‘The WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO.’S Branch 
ELLAND RD., LEEDS. |Tli¢ TRENT ART TILE CO. 
GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS) swanuncote, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


DERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Wo Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &. 
‘Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


ens nent ee niet et ei hc 
Vo). LXXI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


GRANITE ror BUILDING, 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER, 
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BARNSTAPLE. COWDENBEATH.. 
For restoring and reseating the parish church, Stoke Rivers. | For the erection of municipal buildings at Cowdenbeath: Mr. 
Mr. W. J. TAMLYN, architect, Minehead. T. H. URg, architect, Dunfermline. 
J. BRYANT & SON, Barnstaple (accepted Nee » £3270, Om) Accepted tenders, 
John Sommerville, masonwork : . » £1,570 To ie 
BEVERLEY. Bogie Skane eae a : ; 638 18 1 
For painting the exterior of the East Riding lunatic asylum ebite Napanee tae shod og vary? “Se 136 14 Io 
and adjoining premises : joe pa aeee paged or 
BuRTON Bros., Bev erley (accepted) . -£215 10 0 Bladen & Co., east wioHe ; : Meet "98 t re 
Haxton & Co, glazier. : Fi : : 33 16 1 
BOSTON. Haddow, Forbes & Co.,.tile . : - . » 337 
For the addition of a billiard-room and bedrooms to house in 
Skirbeck Road, Boston, Lincs. Mr. JAMES ROWELL, DUDLEY. 
architect, Boston. For alterations to workhouse infirmary. Mr. ARTHUR 
H, W. Parker & Son . £735 10 oO MARSHALL, architect, King Street, Nottingham. 
J. Lucas . 657 © O| T. J. Mason Sere fs » £4,334 7 ae 
W. GREENFIELD, Boston (accepted ) : 633 0 O C. A. Horton , : : ‘ p 3,890 0 © 
T. Barlow & Co. A : A / . 3780) Oe 
H. Dorse . : 5 * 35750 2 Omen 
CATERHAM. M. Round. ; : . 3700 ‘Omnm 
For a pair of villas at Caterham, Surrey. Mr. ARTHUR L. C. Griffiths ; . “é 3 6co@amm 
DARTNELL, architect and surveyor, 62 High Street, H. Gough & Son. : + 3,590" Onn 
Croydon, Gowing & Ingram $ - 3,565. ommm 
Risby Carin ah aca? £1497 © O| G.E. Jackson . . . 3477 ee 
Thompson : : : 1,469 90 O Oakley & Coulson PG Vi 
Everitt T,3040).Onne 
age Probe ke niente, LEIGH. 
owman 1,300 © ©| For the erection of Parsonage (Hundred) Bridge, on the 
TRUETT & STEEL (accepted ) 1,288 0 © secondary road from Helles eee to West Leigh, 
Roberts 5 8 WE hedech clic ari within the borough of Leigh (Lancs). 


CHESTERFIELD. 


For furnishing the hospital of the Chesterfield Board 


‘ Guardians. 
Sheffield Furnishing Co. . 
T. B. & W. Cockayne, Ltd. 
Bennett Bros. : 
Alex. White & Son . 
J. Woolf 
J. White & Sons 
J. Walsh, Ltd. 


EYRE & SONS, LUD, " Chesterfield (accepted) . 


L. FAIRCLOUGH, 


of 


Adlington, near Chorley (accepied ). 


LEFT WICH. 


For the erection of a hospital for infectious diseases, proposed 


£0735 13 0 to be built at Leftwich, near Northwich. Mr, JOSEPH 
1,678 12 II CAWLEY, architect, Central Chambers, Northwich. 
1,654 14 1 Taylor & Sons-.. . - : . -47:797 0 @ 
1,628 6 S. Appleton . : ; ; c - . 7;0100 Oe 
1,505 14 3 E. W. Bostock . : : - 7,500 698 
1,461 15 5 Fairclough : 7,133 (eee 
1,409 12 8 BIRCHALL BROS., Darlington ‘Street, Middle- 
1,308 0° 62 wich (accepted ) : ; : . 6,540 13 6 


SPRAGUE & co., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Litnographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed i in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

or with Receipt, 5s. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 
LL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stampeu directed 
envelope, 


PHOTO-GOPIES 


‘*WEST’”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES). 


ARE ACCEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 
Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, *westannster. 
ESTABLISHED 1858. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED CLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 

Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 

Blue and Brindled Bricks, Oommon Building Bricks, 
Fire ‘Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“ FROSTERLEY 
seu. MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


EADING CASES for THE »ROHITECT. 


Price 2s.—Office: Imperia} Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, B © 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.H. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Hlectric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add.,  Tribrach, London.” 
phan weirs ebb the bie eee AS ee 


T. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No, 7882 Central. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Bpires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.’ 


1 a ee 
OR C LI i KE screened and graded 


to suit all purposes 

J in Building Works or 
Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vane in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 


Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke os Breeze Merchants, 
t. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Bend for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


pedal: INSTRUMENTS, 


ROBT: NICHOLL, 
153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON. 


3S 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful. Tiondon.” 


Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST. 
Tel. No. 9648 Central. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Every SacMeiacat of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and } 
Private Buildings, &c. 

Designs and Estimates suppli _Trial order solicited. 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 


PATENT i 
EMPTYING To empty 
TWIN STOP-COCK. te ae 
As used by War Office and down A 


London School Board. 


GARRATT & CO- 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.B. 
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LONDON. 


For the construction of a pumping chamber for hy draulic 
pumps, storage wells, iron-pipe sewer, and other works at 
their brewery, Mortlake, S.W., for Messrs. Watney, Combe, 


Reid & Co. Ltd. Mr. WILLIAM 
69 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Sir W. Armstrony, Whitworth & Co., Great Genes Street, 
Westminster, engineering work. 
109 Victoria Street, S.W. (accepted ). 


PETHICK BROS, 


For the erection of houses, Lakeside Road, Palmer’s Green. 


Messrs. WARRAN & STUPART, 
Harringay, N : 

W. Lawrence & Son 

P. Hart - 

B. Milward 

J. C. Haward 

i. Fiale & Co. . 

J. Thomas 

G. D. Barns 

W. Simmonds . 

J. MIDDLETON, Tottenham (accepted ) 


NORTHAMPTON. 


For alterations and extensions at Northampton workhouse. 
Messrs. BROWN & MAYOR, surveyors. 


G. W. Souster . : : 
H. Branson 4 : 

W. Heap . 

H. Green . 

A. P. Hawtin 

T. Higgs . 

E. Archer. 

A. A. Clarke 

G, J. Fisher 

H. Martin 

W. Beardsmore 

G. F. Sharman. 

E. Green . 

A. J. Chown 

E. D. Sharman & Sons : 

W. HIGGINS, Northampton (accepted ) 


‘ MIDDLESBROUGH. 
For painting the woodwork and ironwork at Middlesbrough 
workhouse. 


T. MAYCROFT, Grange Road (accepted) . sh 239 OVO 
FAIRLEY, engineer, NORTHALLERTON. 
For drainage work at Romanby. 
BusHBy & Co. (accepted) .« : . wL7COmO 0 
NORTHFLERT. 


For painting, &c., the High Street and Lawn Road schools and 
cookery kitchen, and the Dover Road school and caie-~ 


78 Grand Parade, 
taker’s cottage at Northfleet Council Offices. 


£1,750 oe) B. M. Carpenter . ; 14,923) 5 0 
1,696 7 oO A. Best : ; 5 eyele fe} fo) 

A See Coe. J. B. LINGHAM, “Dover Road, | Northfleet (ac- 

sal s533' 9.2 0 cepted) » ; . . ° . ‘ mn27on17 0 

rE EeeS ps RAWTENSTALL. ' 
1,450 o o| For new mission hall, Spring Side, Rawtenstall, and for re- 
1,400 0 O removing old building. Mr. F. J.J HOBSON, architect, King 
1,400 0 O Street, Rawtenstall. 


S. HOBSON (accepted) + ‘ 
8T. ALBANS. 


41,009 9 0 


For the erection of a residence, Clarence Road. Mr. S, 
DODDIMEADE EDMUNDS, architect and surveyor. 
W. GOODCHILD & SONS (accepted) . £560 . a 


For the erection of a house and shop, Catherine and Etna 


meee 5 Street, St. Albans. Mr. S. DODDIMEADE EDMUNDs, 
6,786 0 0 architect and surveyor. Quantities by the architect. 
6 604 ai Goodchild «& Jeffrey . £838 0 oO 
6,669 ie VAIL & WILLIAMSON, St. Albans (accepted ) 780 “0 O 
6,540 0 o| For the erection of a residence, Verulam Road, St. Albans. 
6,482 0 Oo Mr. S. DODDIMEADE EDMUNDS, architect. Quantities 
6,200 0 O by the architect. 
6;200 0 Oo Wibley & Jervis L2s1387-0 0 
6,200 0 oO J. T. Bushell 1,970 0 0 
6,190 0 oO Miskin & Sons . 5 1,744 0 O 
6,095 90 O Goodchild & Jeffery . 725) 5) 0 
6,074 0 O W. Sharp . 71 Om ONO 
5,999 90 O E. Dunham 7,086.0. 0 
559900 10 C. W. Dumpelton é : : L564 7nOn O 
5;789 -O 0 Vail & Williamson . : é F : f 0459 15 0 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


re AG ‘ AR PAVING, Gives MAXIMUM OUTPUT at MINIMUM COST. 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.C. W. HOBMAN & 
CLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, ap 


MEZOTI L 


THE MOST SANITARY, 
THE MOST ee eke 


WALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine. 


BRIGHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE. 


The Best and Cheapest ‘pomp heal for Glazed Tlies, 


VERMINPROOF | 


Made In England, with Engilsh Capital, by English 
Labour. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS— 


{LONDON TABLET CO., sydenham, s.E. 


Teleg., “‘ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 303 Sydenham. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


— ad 
The BRONZE MEDAL at fhe: SANITARY. INSTITUTE, 


The Patent “ACME” CUBING-MOTION (Regd.) 


STONE-BREAKER| VAL DE TRAVERS 


ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAY8, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


Engineers, LEICESTER. 
Also makers of FINE CRUSHING ROLLS. 


> /GAST-IRON COLUMN 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees, 


HEAD, WRIGHTSON & CO., LTD., 
Have for SALE 
365 TONS OF IRON JOISTS 


x 6 and 6 x &. 

NO REASONABLE “OFFER REFUSED. 
W. SHRIVELL, | 
ART METAL WORKS. Established 50 Years 


CASEMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Designs submitted or carried out in Iron or Brass. 


CATES, RAILINGS, GRILLES, VANES, ETC. 


HOT WATER & ELECTRICAL ENGINEER, 


1 & 2 Castle St., Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, Ce 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


 LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING Sy 


DOUBLE ee 


SINGLE GRIP, 


ANNA 
NIU 


SECTION C7 OF Car. 


we HELLIWELL 


** PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING: 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE: 
11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


W/ Td Tedeed 
Section ONG oF Grip. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee— 


‘CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, Newport, Mo 
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For the erection of a residence, Clarence Road, St. Albans. | THE British Uralite Company purpose having a fire test in 
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Mr. S DODDIMEADE EDMUNDS, architect and surveyor. Liverpool on Monday, August 29. Any of our readers in the 
Vail & Williams6én : - : : -£740 © O| Liverpool district can receive a card of invitation on applica- 
Edmunds & Wright . 4 4 : . - 700 0 OQ} tion either to the London office at 50 Cannon Street, or to the 


office of the agents in Liverpool. 
MEssrs. W. Potts & SONS, clock manufacturers, Leeds 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne, have received instructions to make 
Received too late for Classification. and fix a new Cambridge-quarter clock with three Se 
illuminated dials 6 feet 6 inches in diameter at the Hudders- 
Pi oe ee field Industrial Society’s premises, Buxton Road, Huddersfield; 
also an illuminated ‘clock with two large dials at Messrs. 
Archibald Ramsden, Ltd; Park Row, Leeds, and a new chime 
clock at the ancient parish church, Thornton-in-Lonsdale, at 
the junction of the three counties of Yorks, Lancs and West- 
moreland. All of the above are from Lord Grimthorpe’s 
designs and plans. 


For alterations to the mansion house at Carpow. Messrs. 
M‘LAREN & MACKAy, architects, Perth. 


Accepted tenders. 
George Pearson, Newburgh, masonwork. 
M‘Coll & Wishart, Newburgh, joiner. 
Adam Beveridge, Newburgh, plasterer. 
A. Paterson, Newburgh, plumber. 
John Faichney, Newburgh, painter. 


T. White & Son, Edinburgh, ranges and heating apparatus. 
, fe eat ie VARIETIES. 


Sirk J. H.C HuMmkE CAMPBELL, of Marchmont, has handed 
over, as a gift to the people of Greenlaw, the former county 
buildings, which in future will be utilised as the town hall. 

THE Halifax Corporation -have‘for disposal’ no less than 
two tons of copper, representing 2,500/. The bulk of the coins. 
are from the tramways. 


STREET-AN-NOWAN. 


For the erection of a block of stores at the Combe,Street-an- 
Nowan. Mr. HENRY MADDERN, architect, 13 Clarence 
Street, Penzance. 

Whole work. 


J.S.Tregenza . : : - - . . £760 o 

Walters & Burnett. - 5 ; ‘ 57018 THE reults of the plébiscite taken in Swindon on the ques- 
Masonry only. tion of whether the tramcars should run on Sunday has been 

J. Lavers  . f ‘ ’ i ( ‘ . 507 0 o| declared, showing a large preponderance in favour of the pro- 

C. Tregenza. : 5 : 5 : : . 449 0 0, Posal. 

R. Hosking . : : : ‘ : 5 215369 1080 IT is proposed to erect about twenty villa residences in the 

J. NICHOLAS, Penzance (accepted) . ‘ - 359 9 o| southern suburbs of Calcutta, to meet the needs of the less well 


Carpenter and painter. paid class cf Europeans who cannot afford a higher rent than. 


oo 


J. Rowe . : : : 4 - 345 © © | about roo rupees a month. 

J. Berryman. : : 5 ; : : 5193 30LTOMLO Mr. W. B. G. BENNETT, of the firm of Bennett, Son & 
J. E. Hosken : : : : : : - 325 0 o| Berry, civil engineers, Southampton, has been appointed 
J James : : ‘ : : ‘ , - 320 0 o/} Consulting engineer to the Orsett Grays Council in the 
H. Peake . ; . : ‘ : ‘ - 289 0 o| matter of the sewerage and sewage disposal of that dis- 
W. Grenfell . ; : : 2 . : 281) o Vo. trict: 

J. Hosken, sen. . ; : : - : a2 70 “OO THE large graving dock now under construction in the 
J. Bodinnar . : : : ; : - 276 © o| commercial port at Brest is in serious danger owing to the 
G. CARA, Penzance (accepted) . 5 : - 260 0 o| encroachments of the sea, and all attempts to drain it have so 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


; (Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and .C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E, A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND.. 
TT a 


TUBES 


AN ANNA ARG 0 NA AS - >. ey 4 
FITTINGS Geena 00 TUBE MANUFACTURERS WOLVERHAMPTON STAFEORDSHI — 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. ‘ 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue: 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


ARCHITEC.’ TER | IN ALL TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
rs | CLEETHORPES.. 
TURAL COLOURS, Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES,- 
. FINIALS, aslo Hog Lo VENTILATORS, 
SANITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS. | Spécialits—WINDOW HBADS. 


For Index of Advertisers, see pace x. 
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far been unsuccessful. Jt will require a great amount of labour 
to prevent the lock from being inundated. 


A DEPUTATION from the Paris Municipal Council left for 
Germany on Saturday. In the course of a visit of several 
weeks the delegates are to inspect the methods adopted for 
supplying water to Berlin, Hamburg, Frankfort and several 
other large towns. 

THE baths committee of the Manchester Corporation 
have completed negotiations with the tramways committee 
for the purchase of the site of the old tram shed in Rochdale 
Road and Shepherd Street, North Manchester. The com- 
mittee intend to build public baths on the site. 


THE Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have decided that 
on the completion of the two new graving docks at Liverpool 
—the Herculaneum and Queen’s—improvements, the cost of 
which are estimated at 220,coo/, will be started on the Bruns- 
wick Dock. 

THE Argentine Government have decided upon the con- 
struction of waterworks at the towns of La Plata, Ensenada 
and Telosa. Sefor D. Miguel, A. Ponce, Oficina de Obras 


de Salubridad, of Buenos Ayres, is the engineer in charge of | 


the projected works. 


THE French Minister for Foreign Affairs and the Spanish 
Ambassador to France on Saturday signed a convention for 
the construction of three railway lines across the Pyrenees. 
The two Governments undertake to construct the lines within 
a limit of three years. The convention will be submitted for 
the approval of the Parliament of the two countries. 


THE University College Council have decided to erect 
their new school at the junction of Frognal and Arkwright 
Road, Hampstead. The proposed main building will accom- 
modate 450 boys, and will be planned to admit of extension by 
classrooms for an additional 150 boys, or 600 in all. It is 
estimated that about 50,060/. will be expended on the new 
building. 

BORING operations on the embankment of the Galashiels 
water reservoir at Knowesdean are to be carried out under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Leslie & Reid, engineers, for the 
purpose of stopping the present leakage. Shortly after the 
reservoir was constructed, about twenty-five years ago, a leak 
occurred at the foot of the embankment, by which several 
hundred thousand gallons of water ran to waste daily. Recently 
another and much larger Jeak has broken out. 


6. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD 
WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 


Jeg at PARTY 


WAREHOUSES, &c. 


A NEW pier and boat slip at Sandwick, Shetland, was 
opened by Mr. Reginald MacLeod, C B,, Under-Secretary for 
Scotland. The cost of the undertaking is between 5,000/. and 
6,coo/. The engineer for the pier works was Mr. G. Woulfe 
Brenan, C.E., Oban, and the contractor Mr. Thomas Munro, 
Wick. The works are expected to be wholly completed by the 
end of this year. 

THE new quay wall at Troon has now almost reached its 
complete length of 450 feet. The quay gains an extra width 
of 16 feet. The large steel caissons on which the wall rests 
are sunk through 14 feet of boulder clay and into the rock 
about 2 feet. The caissons are 27 feet high and the wall from 
the top of the caissons is 20 feet. It will thus be possible to 
gain a much greater depth ot water. 

A NEw block of buildings erected by the Kettering Board 
of Guardians for the reception of consumptives was opened 
on the 18th inst. The scheme, which was inaugurated in 
1902, has been carried out at a cost of about 5,500/., and 
includes a separate infirmary block for the reception of 
chronic cases, a phthisis hospital and an extension of the 
nurses’ home. Designed by Messrs. Gotch & Saunders, the 
work has been carried out by Messrs. C. & F. Henson, whose 
contract price was 4,685/. 

THE decision of the tramways committee of Bury that the 
work of constructing the track should be done by the Corpora- 
tion and not ‘by contract has, it is claimed, resulted in a saving 
to the town. Mr. A. W. Bradley, the borough engineer, in his 
annual report states that tools were purchased and men en- 
gaged, and the work had been done at less cost than would 
have been the case if let out to a contractor. The committee 
have decided to lay the whole of the tramways by direct 
Jabour. 

THE strike at Palmer's works on the Tyne, which was 
commenced three months ago owing to the firm introducing 
automatic time clocks in one of the departments, is not yet 
settled. It is stated that among the boilermakers there is an 
inclination to accept the masters’ conditions provided the 
clocks are placed in position for an experimental period. Ata 
meeting last week a suggestion was thrown out, and is likely 
to be adopted, that an impartial arbitrator should be invited to 
settle the dispute. 

THE Sir Hector Macdonald national memorial is to be 
erected on a site on the brow of the Green Hill, Dingwall, 
Ross-shire. The situation is a very prominent one, overlook- 


LONDON, B.C. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes. 


. 


ROLLED MALLEABLE 


L AND IRON JOISTS AND GIRDERS, 


Of various sizes up to 20 inches deep, with top and bottom Flanges, in usual 
Also all other descriptions of Iron and Steel for Engineers, Boiler 
Makers, Ship Builders, Builders, &c., in Bars, Plates, Flitch Plates, Angles, Tees, 
Jack-stays, Channel, Hoops, Sheets, Rods, &c., to Specifications or from Stock, 


=~ proportion. 


BARARRARABARAAABREAAD 


Vulcan Streeé Iron Warehouse, 


STOCK OF ROLLED GIRDERS, 


Of all sizes up to Sixteen Inches deep, and assorted lengths, always on hand. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


F. BRABY « CO. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, s.e, | LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


For Section Sheet, Prices, and other Particulars, apply to 


HENDERSON & GLASS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


Telegrams, “* Haywood, Moria.” 


National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


*JoJs | 


Liverpool. 115220 KINGS: 


Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-Z0UCH. 


MANUFACTURING: Co 
| ReaD 
1 9' PANCRAS ISNDONaw 


A M°OsIC: PARQUET-W%D: BISC K 
LEADED -LIGHT9-WALL- TILING 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD 
Telephone, 274 Holborn. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


R 2 reoe 
Ww A L L Ss MONOGRAM S, ee ee ed 
free. Price Lists free. 

F 


and Ink. Postage 3d. extra. Fuli names, in neat type, 2s. post 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. 


HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
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ing the Highland Railway, and commands a splendid ‘view 
from the Cromarty Firth and the surrounding country, in- 
cluding the Black Isle (Sir Hector’s birthplace). A general 
amalgamation of the funds will take place, and the committee 
are fully confident that a monument worthy of the occasion 
will be erected. Designs for the memorial will be asked for 
in due course. 

IMPROVEMENTS are to be made in the bridges spanning 
the canals at Paddington to meet increased traffic requirements. 
The structure at Warwick Road over the basin is to be recon- 
structed by the borough authorities at a cost of 8,500/.,, on 
condition that the London County Council pay a third of the 
sum. The Council are also prepared to favourably consider a 
scheme for widening Carlton Terrace Bridge and its approaches 
at an estimated outlay of 105,000/. 

A WATER supply for Highworth, near Swindon, was re- 
cently opened. A well was sunk to the depth of toofeet. The 
tanks, when full, weigh about 200 tons, and have a capacity 
of 35,000 gallons. The pumping plant consists of two oil- 
engines and two treble-barrel deep-well pumps. The machinery 
is belt-driven with interchangeable gearing. Hydrants are 
fixed at the ends of all mains and branches, so that the whole 
of the system of pipes can be easily scoured out. The con- 
tract was carried out by Mr. Winchcombe, under the super- 
vision of Mr. F. Redman, civil engineer, Swindon. 


A SCHEME for improving the water supply of Gibraltar has 
been in progress during the past year. The scheme, which is 
estimated to cost 29,000/., consists in the formation of a catch- 
ment area ten acres in extent, on a sand slope above Catalan 
Bay village on the east side of the Rock, by covering the sand 
with corrugated iron sheets laid on creosoted timber framing, 
and the construction of a tunnel through the Rock for convey- 
ing the water from the catchment to the existing reservoirs on 
the west side. The area is capable of yielding 240,000 gallons 
per inch of rainfall, or an increased yield during an average 
year of 8,000,000 gallons. The scheme is capable of expan- 
sion. 

AN ingenious invention designed to frustrate the less 
ingenious burglar is reported from the United States Patent 
Office. It is a bar which cannot be cut through or sawn 
through, and which, therefore, might be used in prison cells, 
on windows, or in safe-deposit rooms. The inventor takes a 
metallic bar, preferably of iron or steel, and provides grooves 
running its entire length. In a square bar the grooves would 


FIRE APPLIANCES OF 


Park Works, MANCHESTER. 


ARMOURED FIRE DOORS 


Officially endorsed by the Fire Offices Committee. 


MADE TO CLOSE AUTOMATICALLY IN 


Lighter and Cheaper than Iron Doors. 


AND FIRE ALARM. 


MATHER & PLATT, Limitep, 


Queen Anne’s Chambers, 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 


be at the corners, on a round bar grooves run round the 
circumference and a hole may be drilled longitudinally through 
it. Into these grooves and apertures molten glass is poured 
and allowed to cool. It then becomes impossible to saw 
through the bar, because the glass will break the teeth of any 
saw. 

ST. CHAD’S CATHEDRAL, Birmingham, erected from the 
designs of Pugin, is being restored. The brasswork in the 
edifice will be renewed, the mullions in the south transept 
window replaced, and a complete electric-light installation 
introduced, besides considerable structural repairs. An 
examination made some months ago revealed serious dila- 
pidations, particularly in the roof and in the plaster 
throughout. The cost of the work will be over 2,000/. The 
greater portion of the money is being expended on the 
repairs to the fabric and replastering, and the repairs to the 
roof. The decoration will be carried out as far as practicable 
this year, but there can be none attempted on the new 
plastering till it has stood for about twelve months. The 
reopening ceremony will take place on September 25. 


THE United Kingdom is Russia’s best customer for timber. 
It supplies about one-quarter of the total amount imported 
into British ports. The annual value of the trade is nearly 
6,000,0007. The export from Cronstadt and St. Petersburg in 
1903 was well above the average for the last ten years, and 
was only exceeded in 1901 ; more than three-fifths of it went 
to Hull, London, Leith, Grangemouth and West Hartlepool ; 
prices were on the whole higher than they had been for some 
years. From Finland the export of sawn wood is almost the 
same as in 1902, but there has been an enormous increase in 
logs and especially in pit-props, the quantity of which has 
doubled. The Finnish Senate has authorised the exploita- 
tion of the forests in the extreme north of Lapland in an area 
of 2,500,000 hectares (about 6,209,000 acres), and it is proposed 
to begin by cutting down 8,c00,c00to 10,000,000 trees. 


A RECENT fire in Haydon Square, Minories, which com-_ 
pletely demolished the goods depét of the London and North- 
Western Railway, has had (the Czty Press says) one excellent 
effect from an antiquarian point of view, in -that it has been 
the means oi opening up, temporarily at any rate, the north 
wall of the ancient church of Holy Trinity, Minories. Two 
old-fashioned windows and an old doorway are disclosed as a 
result. The latter, which is filled in with stone and cement, used 
to lead out into the garden of the ancient priory of Holy 
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Trinity, which was founded by Queen Matilda, and continued 
to flourish until Henry VIII. commenced his destruction of 
those religious institutions. The church of Holy Trinity is a 


quaint old place, and is now united to the parish of St. Botolph, . 


Aldgate. There is nothing picturesque in the opened-up wall, 
but the windows and the doorway should prove of great 
interest to antiquarians. 

A SCHEME for constructing at Dover a torpedo-boat harbour 
in addition to the National Harbour is understood to be under 
the consideration of the Admiralty, and it is stated that in 
connection with this soundings have been taken off the 
Shakespeare Cliff. The proposal appears to have arisen from 
the Admiralty considering that the whole of the great National 
Harbour of over 600 acres will be required for the anchorage 
of battleships, cruisers, &c. The scheme suggested is said to 
be to reclaim the whole of the foreshore from the Admiralty 
Pier to the Shakespeare Cliff, the retaining wall being far enough 
to sea to secure within it a sufficient depth of water for torpedo 
craft. Under the proposal a breakwater would be constructed 
further seaward so as to form a large tidal basin for the 
accommodation of destroyers and submarines, whilst on the 
reclaimed land, it is stated, workshops and docks would be 
built. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot for the establishment of a technical 
college at Stoke-on-Trent for the Staffordshire Potteries. It 
is proposed to have a school of pottery in connection with the 
college, which shall not only train men but also act as a central 
advisory and analytical department for manufacturers. The 
North Staffordshire Institute of Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers is co-operating with the Council for the Extension 
of Higher Education in North Staffordshire, and a mining 
department will be an important feature of the college. The 
building is to cost from 20,000/. to 25,0007, and towards this 
sum the Mining Institute will provide 4,000/., of which 1,500/. 
has already been subscribed. The Staffordshire County 
Council have promised 4,o00/., and voluntary subscriptions are 
put down at from 6,c00/. to 10,000/., while the training 
authority is expected to add 6,000/, It is estimated that about 
10,0007, a year will be available for the maintenance of the 
college within the next few years. 


THE British Weights and Measures Association, to the 
formation of which a!lusion was made last week, have formed 
a provisional committee which represents many of the trades 
of the country. It is as follows :—A. H. Adams (Sturtevant 


| Engineering Company, Ltd., London); Howard A. Allport 
(colliery owner, Barnsley); Lincoln Chandler (the Patent 
Shaft and Axletree Company, Ltd., Wednesbury) ; Archibald 
Denny (shipbuilder, Dumbarton), who built the Shamrocks for 
Sir Thomas Lipton; Robert Kaye Gray (Indiarubber, Gutta- 
percha and Telegraph Works Company, Ltd., London), who is 
also president of the Institute of Electrical Engineers ; Henry 
Lovatt (builder and contractor, Wolverhampton) ; Walter S. 
Musgrave (Jno. Musgrave & Sons, Ltd., Bolton), chairman of 
the Bolton Chamber of Commerce ; Jas. Paxman (Davey, Pax- 
man & Co., Ltd., Colchester), High Sheriff of Essex ; Thomas 
Parker (consulting engineer, Wolverhampton and London), 
builder of the Liverpool Overhead Railway, the first electric 
railway built to standard gauge, and who is now electrifying 
the Metropolitan Railway; Colonel F. W. Tannet-Walker, 
(Tannett, Walker & Co., Ltd., Leeds). 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE “Opera House,” which is the only theatre in Dun- 
fermline, will be again offered by auction next month. There 
was not sufficient bidding at the auction on Friday. 

LERWICK harbour trustees have decided to proceed with 
the construction of a wharf, plans for which have been prepared 
by Councillor James Barron, Aberdeen, at a cost of 13,000/. 


. A SCHEME for constructing a tunnel under the river Elbe 
at Hamburg, at a cost of about 425,000/., will probably be 
shortly carried out. The object is to provide a more satisfac- 
tory connection between the two sides of the harbour. 

TENEMENTS consisting of about thirty dwellings, chiefly of 

three and four rooms, will shortly be erected in Dundee. 
These houses will have every modern convenience, and will be 
fitted with electric light. The cost of erection, it is under- 
stood, will be between 10,000/. and 12,020/. 
_ THE work of constructing new waterways in Bohemia and. 
improving the present ones is not expected to be completed 
before 1912, during which period a maximum sum of 
10,400,000/, is to be expended. The question of cutting a 
canal from Vienna to Trieste is being seriously considered. 

THE new buildings which the Governors of St. Bees 
Grammar school have resolved to erect will comprise a chapel, 
physical and chemical laboratories, a masters’ common-room, 
a new fives court and a large library and museum, to which 
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the valuable books, portraits and specimen cases in possession 
of the school will be transferred. 


STONES were laid on the 18th inst. in connection with the 
new Methodist church and school at Walsall. The premises 
are being erected from the plans of Messrs. J. Wills & Sons, 
of Derby aud London, and the church will accommodate 650 
persons. The cost of the buildings will be 4,550/., inclusive of 
the land and architects’ fees, &c. 


THE foundation-stone of the new bridge in course of 
erection over the river Earn at Comrie was recently laid. It 
will take the place of an ancient structure erected in 1756, 
which was very narrow and dangerous for vehicular and pas- 
senger traffic. The new bridge, which is being erected by Sir 
William Arrol & Co., Glasgow, is a steel girder one, with 
20 feet of roadway and two footways of 5 feet wide each, and 
will cost about 4,700/. 

At a meeting on the 18th inst. of the Glasgow Corporation 
it was asked if it was the case that schedules had been issued to 
painters for Corporation work in which it was specified that 
paints, oils, &c., must be bought from one particular firm to the 
exclusion of all others. It was stated on behalf of the city 
engineer that the specification had been put in through the 
inadvertence of the architects, and not by any of the city 
officials. 

THE Stepney Borough Council will carry out the suggestion 
made by the London County Council, that in view of the widen- 
ing of Mansell Street, City, the western portion of Great Alie 
Street, in which the Council’s offices are situated, should be 
widened. The London County Council will bear two-thirds of 
the cost. The Borough Council will put Michael Angelo 
Taylor’s Act into operation for the acquisition of the necessary 
property. 

In Wilmington, Delaware, a man was recently charged with 
stealing 1,000 lbs. of lead pipe from an empty house. His 
advocate demanded his release on the ground that the lead 
pipe, being attached to the house as an integral part thereof, 
was real estate, and real estate is not subject to larceny. This 
argument carried conviction to the mind of the judge, who 
decided that the pipe, having become part of the house, had 
ceased to be personal property, and presumably could not be 
stolen except by a forged deed or other fraudulent title. 


THE exhibition of decorative art, design, processes, 
materials, &c., to be opened at St. James’s Hall, Manchester, 
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on September 20, promises to be most successful. The exhibi- 
tion is held under the auspices of the National Association of 
Master House Painters and Decorators of England and Wales, 
Incorporated, and the proceeds.are to be devoted to the educa- 
tional work of the. Association. Mr. Alfred Hopkinson, K.C, 
LL.D., vice-chancellor of the Victoria University, will open the 
exhibition, and the Lord Mayor of Manchester will preside on 
the occasion. 

WHILE working on the lofty spire of St. Michael’s Church, 
Braintree, Essex, recently, a steeplejack had a very narrow 
escape from death. He was suddenly seized with a fainting 
fit and fell forward as he sat. His mate saw what had 
happened and caught hold of his arm, his legs and body having 
then dropped through the opening between the scaffold and the 
spire. The mate dragged his unconscious burden back to the 
floor of the scaffold and placed him ina hoisting cradle, in 
which he made him fast and lowered him to the greund. 
Some brandy was administered and he soon regained 
consciousness. 


ACCORDING tothe /7zsk Tzmes, the London County Council 
is not regarded as a good friend to the building trades, because 
it insists in doing all the work it can by employing its own 
men. In the matter of requiring the proprietors of London 
theatres to carry out important structural alterations in their 
premises, the London County Council has done the London 
building trade a decidedly good turn. It is stated that the 
alterations which the directors of Drury Lane have to make 
before Christmas will cost over 12,000/., that Messrs. Greet & 
Engelbach are spending 10,co02/. at the Lyric, and that Mr, 
George Edwardes this year laid out 14,0007, while His 
Majesty’s and the Haymarket have taken, or are taking, 
between them more than 10,000/, to put them in order. 


THE award of the arbitrator, Mr. John Slater, in regard to 
the questions which have arisen between the London County 
Council and Drury Lane Theatre has been published, and the 
designs for the works to be done in pursuance thereof are now 
being prepared by the architect to the theatre, Mr Philip E. 
Pilditch. It is no secret that a considerable number of the 
Council’s requisitions have not been required to be done by the 
arbitrator, but that a number of the points which will un- 
doubtedly improve the theatre from a public point of view, such 
as additional staircases from gallery and stage, new ceiling, 
&c., will be done, and the theatre company will modernise the 
stage arrangements at the sametime. It is expected the bulk 
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of the work will be finished before the forthcoming pantomime 
season. 

A PUBLIC meeting was held on Saturday at Fraserborough 
to consider a scheme proposed by the Harbour Commissioners 
for the extension of the harbour. For some years, and espe- 
cially this season, the fleet of fishing-boats has been so large 
that traffic at the port has become so congested as to drive 
boats to other places. The scheme proposed, which is esti- 
mated to cost nearly 100,000/., embraces a new deepened 
harbour of ro acres. The following resolution was carried :— 
“‘ That this meeting is of opinion that harbour improvements 
are urgently needed, approves of the efforts made by the 
Harbour Commissioners on the lines of the plans and models 
submitted to the meeting, or such modifications or alterations » 
thereof as may be deemed expedient or may be ordered by the 
Board of Trade, and hopes that the Commissioners may be 
successful in obtaining from the Public Works Loan Board a 
loan of 85,000/., or thereby, to carry out the necessary works.” 


A NEW Wesleyan mission hall and chapel was opened last 
week at Tunbridge Wells. The building consists of two por- 
tions, the main meeting-room in the rear and vestry and class- 
rooms in front. The former is capable of seating about 2co 
people. The front building contains a classroom on the upper 
floor large enough to accommodate a class or meeting of fifty 
persons. This room has openings into the main meeting-room, 
making it available as a gallery. On the ground floor are two 
rooms fitted as a vestry on the one side and a kitchen on the 
other, but these are enclosed only by partitions or curtains, so 
that the whole of the space can be thrown into the meeting- 
room. With the addition of the gallery and ground-floor 
rooms the total accommodation for a public service or meeting 


is from 250 to 260 persons. The heating is by hot-water 
radiators and the lighting by electric light. The architect was 
Mr. C. H. Strange, Tunbridge Wells. The amount of the 
building contract was 1,172/., and the contractors were Messrs. 
J. Jarvis & Son. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE supply of the town’s electricity was switched on at 
Radcliffe last Friday. The market hall was the first public 
building to be lighted, and the ceremony was performed by the 
chairman of the electricity committee. 

THE general purposes committee of the Dewsbury Cor- 
poration have recommended the purchase of the undertaking of 
the Yorkshire (Woollen District) Electric Tramways Company 
for 52,500/, excluding rolling stock, the lines being leased to 
the company for thirty years. The town clerk has been in- 
structed to apply for the necessary borrowing powers. 

THE electricity undertaking of St. Pancras—the first metro- 
politan borough to become its own undertaker in the supply of 
the electric current—has yielded net profits during the last 
year of working which admit of the allocation of 7,220/. in 
relief of local rates. Regarded as a municipal asset, this pro- 
perty would, it is estimated, more than cover the entire local 
indebtedness. 

MEssrs. Dick, KERR & Co., of Preston, have forwarded 
to the secretary of the Harris Institute a cheque for 502/. for 
the purpose of completing the equipment of the electrical 
laboratory at the Victoria technical school. A sum of 2,500/. 
for the same purpose has already been given by the trustees of 
the late Mr. John B. Booth, and the Council of the Institute 
will now be able to finish the equipment. 

Mr W. H. ALLEN, of the Queen’s Engineering Works, 
Bedford, has informed the Bedford county education authority 
that he is prepared to apprentice two suitable boys each year 
at the works, and to teach them the trade of a mechanical and 
electrical engineer. The committee hope to make arrange- 
ments to award the first two of the apprenticeships so as ‘o 
commence from January next. 

THE Dundee Town Council considered on the 18th inst. 
details of a scheme promoted by Mr. George Balfour, London, 
for the establishment of an electrical power supply company in 
Dundee. ‘Che draft agreement proposed that the company 
should have the use of the streets so far as necessary for its 
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purposes. They bound themselves not: to supply any of the 
customers presently connected with the Corporation supply, 
and if the Corporation desired any further special exemptions 
the company would consider these. 

MEssrs. W. T. GLOVER &*°Co., LTD, ‘of Trafford Park, 
Manchester, have been awarded the contract in connection 
with electric light and power cables for the Johannesburg 
municipality, amounting to considerably over 100,000/. This 
includes the supply and laying of the firm’s diatrine paper 
insulated lead covered, and diatrine paper leadless; also 
vulcanised rubber cables, the high-tension ‘mains being for 
3,000 volts working pressure. The whole of these, together 
with joint boxes and accessories, will be manufactured at the 
Trafford Park Works. | 

THE first section of an important scheme of light railways 
organised by the Middlesex County Council’ was opened on 
Saturday. The undertaking, when completed, will provide 
tramway facilities over about 50 miles of the main roads of the 
county, where at present there are no means of cheap, easy and 
rapid intercommunication. The new lines have been leased to 
the Metropolitan Electric Tramways Co., Ltd., by whom they will 
be worked until 1930. The cost of constructing the track is 
borne by the Council, and the electrical equipment and rolling- 
stock are provided by the company. A sum of 4} per cent. on 
the Council’s expenditure will be paid by the company:as rent ; 
out of the gross receipts the company will take 43 per cent. on 
its capital expenditure and net revenue; and the net profits 
will be divided, the Council taking 45 per cent. and the: com- 
pany 55 percent, The current is supplied from the Brimsdown 
power station. There will be one scale of fares. It is claimed 
that the fares have been brought down so low that every car is 
qualified for the name “workmen’s car,” and, it is added, 
“the whole of the travelling public will be given the benefit 
of the cheap fare prescribed by Parliament for the working 
man.” 

THE deputation appointed by Leith Town Council to 
inspect and obtain information regarding electric-tramway 
systems in England, to which we alluded last week, returned 
to Leith on Monday, having since August 12 examined tram- 
way systems in Newcastle, Hull, London, Bournemouth, 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Leicester, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Blackpool and other towns. The inquiries have been 
made in view of the acquisition and proposed reconstruction 
by the Council of the horse tramway system within the burgh, 
and the deputation will at an early date make a report to the 


tramways committee. That report will recommend the adop. 
tion of a system with overhead wires. The poles used in 
Bournemouth, which are placed in the miiddle of the streets, 
and have arms extending on either side, are regarded by the 
deputation as the most artistic and as the most suitable for 
Leith, and the recommendation as to the cars will be that the 
style of the Liverpool cars, which have movable covers on the 
top, be followed. 


BRICK. CHIMNEYS. © 


ABOUT a generation ago and previously many brick chinineys 
for boiler plants and similar purposes, says the Engineering 
Record, were built with polygonal exterior walls, and even in 
recent years chimneys have been built of this type, although 
less commonly, at least of other than square or rectangular 
shapes. Round chimneys have come into much more general 
use and have some advantages in both construction and main- 
tenance over the polygonal form. And as is pretty generally 
known, many chimneys are now built with only one wall, that 
is, without an inner flue or core ‘separate from the exterior 
walls. In Providence the chimneys heretofore built for the 
pumping-stations of both the waterworks and sewage precipita- 
tion plant have been of the polygonal type, and, although 
pleasing in appearance architecturally, have proved costly to 
build and’ maintain, requiring especially frequent pointing of 
the exterior walls. : 
Consequently, in making additions to the Pettaconset 
pumping station of the waterworks, the city engineer, Mr. Otis 
F. Clapp, has recommended a round chimney. Last spring a 
contract was made with the Allis-Chalmers Company for a 
25,000,000 gallon triple-expansion, self-contained pumping 
engine to be placed in this station in a room and on a founda- 
tion provided years ago for an additional Cornish pumping- 
engine, like one still to be seen in the building and occasionally 
operated as a reserve. For this engine two new boilers will be 
needed, for which a contract has been made in connection with 
the engine contract, with the Allis-Chalmers Company, of 
Milwaukee, and the draft for these boilers. will be pro- 
vided by a new chimney to be built on a base beside 
the existing polygonal chimney, which was put in when 
the new station was built, with the idea that the second 
chimney would be of the same pattern as the first. It 
is, however, to be a round chimney of the Custodis 
type, with the exterior of the red brick now used by the 
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Alphons Custodis Company, when desired, thus making it impeded owing to the frequency of heavy floods last year. 
agree pretty nearly in colour with the old chimney and the | The piles were driven by a steam hammer on a specially con- 
walls of the station buildings. The new chimney will be structed steel frame, the appliance being used for the first time 
147°17 feet high above the existing square base, which is | in Ireland. The piling was continued across the inverts of the 
18°33 feet high above the boiler-room floor, thus making the arches of the old bridge to prevent any damage to the old work 
total height of the chimney 165°5 feet above the same level. during the course of the operations, and considerable difficulty 
By leaving out the core wall a 7-foot flue is obtained with the | was experienced in driving the piles owing to the hard boulder 
same sized exterior, against a 6-foot flue in the old chimney. clay which was encountered near the surface of the river bed. 
The modern method of building tall chimneys by means of The contractors were Messrs. J. & W. Stewart, of Belfast and 
interior staging and elevators, as practised by some up-to-date | Dublin. 
contractors, also possesses several advantages over some of 
the older methods, chief among which probably are the 


avoidance of the clumsy, expensive and sometimes dangerous A TESTING MACHINE OF 300 TONS. 
outside stagings and the frequent putlog holes which they : : ; 
necessitate. A MACHINE which will admit a column or strut 88 feet long, 


3 feet 3 inches square in cross-section was described by Mr. 
J. H. Wicksteed, Pe oe ame eeSHne 2 the Bee 
’ ‘Association at Cambridge. It will admit a beam 3 feet 3 inches 

BALL’S BRIDGE, CO. DUBLIN. ' | broad, 6 feet 6 inches her and 20 feet between supports. It 

‘THE bridge across the river Dodder, in the immediate vicinity | will shear a bar of mild steel 8 inches by 24 inches. It will 
of the entrance to the grounds of the Royal Dublin Society, | break a steel wire rope 9 inches in circumference. It makes 
has been widened. As it formed part of the main approach |. autographic stress-strain diagrams in all these tests. The 
from all the important townships and districts dotted along the sensibility of the machine with a pull of 100 tons is one in 
southern coast line of Dublin Bay, the congestion in the traffic | 10,000. The purpose of the machine is not simply that of 
across the old structure became dangerous at times. The | testing the strength of material itself, but it is for testing the 
Pembroke Urban District Council some years ago advertised strength of a full-sized member of any structure, that is, the 
for plans for the widening and improving of the bridge. | strength which results from the disposition of the material in 
Ultimately the design submitted by Mr. W. Kaye Parry, C.E., | the sections and in the proportions of, for example, a strut, an 
was accepted. In September last the work was commenced, | eye-link or a beam. The reason for employing a machine for 
under the personal supervision of Messrs Kaye Parry & Ross. | the purpose of making tests instead of loading on full loads 
By the addition of 24 feet, making the present width of the | directly upon the specimen is that for no reasonable cost could 
bridge 74 feet, it is hoped that there will be no recurrence of | we possibly make experiments with heavy loads applied in 
the unpleasant scenes that were sometimes witnessed in past | bulk. Three hundred tons of accurate dead-weights would 
years. The entire structure is of county Dublin granite, the | themselves cost about 2,400/. ; their application to the specimen 
exposed faces being chiselled. The bridge consists of three | would be so tedious that each experiment would cost as much 
arches, the centre and larger one having a span of 29 feet | in time and in labour as 100 experiments conducted in the 
6 inches, and the two smaller arches spans of 23 feet each. | machine to be described, where the full load is applied through 
The parapets of limestone consist of heavy turned balusters, | hydraulic pressure and balanced by small accurate weights 
with plinth and moulded coping and an ornamental pedestal | acting through levers and knife-edges. To minimise time and 
over each pier, which is lighted with electric lamps. Twelve | labour in making tests on various forms of structural members 
feet of additional space has been added to each side of the | this machine has been so designed as to be applied, without 
bridge, and the new arches are constructed independently of | any change of apparatus, either to thrusting strains or pulling 
the old work. While the foundations were being laid the river | strains, and this is accomplished by making the straining 
was diverted from one side to the other by means of bags filled | frame in the form of a large trough, which is pushed forward 
with clay and close timber sheeting, but the work was greatly | by a hydraulic plunger, and which carries with it a straining 
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head capable of being locked at any part of its length. This 
trough, hydraulic ram and cylinder are completely surrounded 
by a balancing framework of tension-rods and cross-heads, and 
this enables the straining cross-head to apply its force to one 
part of the balancing-frame which surrounds it for compression 
tests, and to another part of the balancing-frame for tension 
tests. Wherever the force may be appiied to the balancing- 
frame it is delivered to the levers and poise weights where it is 
measured. Besides the facility for bringing forces to bear 
either in compression or tension it is requisite that no labour 
should be involved in arranging the machine to take in long or 
short pieces, and this is accomplished by mounting the strain- 
ing head upon wheels, so that it can be quickly run to any 
part of the moving trough and locked there by bolts, which 
can be shot with the same facility that you would shoot the bolts 
in the door of a strong-room. 


THE PROPOSED BARRAGE OF THE RIVER 
THAMES.* 


ANY engineering scheme that offers a solution to the many 
problems involved in attempts to remove the inconveniences 
and difficulties attending the navigation of the river. Thames 
with a view to the proper control of the enormous volume of 
commerce flowing into and out of the Port of London has 
claims on the attention of every individual concerned in the 
commercial prosperity of the kingdom. I propose to meet 
these difficulties by constructing across the river at Gravesend 
to Tilbury a dam or barrage similar to that across the Nile: 
the foundation of the dam would be in the chalk, of granite 
and mass concrete, and on top a roadway for carriage and 
ordinary road traffic; the dam would be provided with locks, 
four in number, each provided with internal gates in addition 
to the outer ones, in order that these locks may be worked in 
long or short lengths to suit the traffic. The lengths provided 
in this way will be 300 feet, 509 feet, 700 feet and 1,000 feet, 
and the widths from 80 feet to 100 feet, which will suit present 
and future steamships. It will be easy to lock the number of 
vessels passing up and down the river per day (which averages 
220), but many of these are small craft ; but the lock accommo- 
dation could lock three times the number if necessary, the 


* A paper read by Mr. James Casey, M.ILN. AS at the meeting of 
the British Association. 
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great advantage to the shipping interest being that, instead of 
waiting tides at Gravesend, each vessel as:she arrives can be 
locked.in a few moments without delay. 

The lock will be worked by electricity generated and ob- 
tained from dynamos operated by the fall of water flowing over 
the dam ; a pilot-tower will be fixed from which the traffic will 
be worked and regulated, and locks, - movable: bridges, &e., 
controlled. ; 

A system of signalling from the barrage to the upper reaches 
of the river will be employed to notify any heavy freshet coming 
down the river, so that the sluices may be regulated to main- 
tain the required level in the river to the proposed depth of 
30 feet, as well as for securing the approaches to the locks, 

The dam will provide a fresh-water basin to the Trinity 
high-water mark, and the present docks would be accessible at 
all hours of the day or night, irrespective of tides. The 
unsightly and foul-smelling mud-banks now laid bare twice in 
the twenty-four hours would no longer disfigure the river; a 
fresh-water lake 4o miles long would be available for boating 
and pleasure traffic, thus opening up a new source of recrea- 
tion and physical exercise to the teeming millions of the 
Metropolis, and provide a supply of water for the new Water 
Board without going to Wales at a cost of no less than 
24 millions for any additional supply ; the extension of works 
on both banks of the river will afford facilities for employment 
to our working population, and enable them to spread and so 
relieve the congestion of the ever-increasing East End 
population. 

In connection with the dam I propose constricting a 
tunnel, which will be formed in the solid monolith as the work 
proceeds and connected with the existing railways in Essex 
and Kent, which will enable the military and naval authorities 
to utilise their base of warlike stores at present in Woolwich, 
Sheerness and Chatham, should the necessity arise for same, 
on our north-east coast, to say nothing of the saving in time 
and expense from these facilities. 

The dam from a strategic point of view affords a valuable 
solution of the question of the Thames defence by effectually 
blocking the river, and prevents the approach of any “ raiders,” 
submarine or otherwise, and incidentally it provides a grand 
harbour for the fleet and a protection against invaders, and, 
lastly, at a cost of only 4 millions, as against 37 millions proposed, 
besides which must be set off prospective enormous outlay for 
water supply, reservoirs and other matters which become 
unnecessary if this scheme is adopted. 
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ELECTRICITY FROM WATER POWER. 


A PAPER was read by Mr. A. A. Campbell, Swinton, on this 
subject in the Engineering Section of the British Association. 
He mentioned that the earliest example of the production of 
electricity by means of water power on a practical scale and 
it$ transmission to a distance was the installation, put up for 
the purpose of lighting at Cragside, Northumberland, by the 
late Lord Armstrong in 1882.. The great developments of such 
installations had up to recently taken place almost exclusively 
abroad. The only large plant at present in operation in the 
British Isles for the production of electricity by water power 
was the well-known. installation at Foyers, Aberdeenshire. 
Another scheme of considerable *dimensions was being de- 
veloped in Wales by the North Wales Electric Power Com- 
pany, and he examined in close detail the latest water power 
electric scheme, that of the Scottish Water Power Syndicate. 
Power would be procured from Loch Floy, and was to be 
augmented later from other sources. It was estimated that the 
total cost of the Loch Floy scheme, including the transmission 
line of the distribution to the various factories, would not 
exceed 200,c00/., which, on the basis of 5,000 horse-power 
delivered, worked out at about 4o/. per -horse-power, every- 
thing included. When mechanical or electrical energy was 
generated by the burning of coal, it was a matter of the con- 
sumption, not of interest, but of capital. On the. other hand, 
every water horse-power that was put to use was something 
added, mundanely speaking, for all time to the permanent 
resources of mankind. 

Sir William Preece recalled a proposal made in the 
seventies to convert water power into electricity at Maga and 
to transport it to Albany and New York for electrical purposes. 
The concession was brought over to London with a desire to 
obtain capital. He had to report on the matter, and quickly 
found that the problem which underlay the question of water 
power was simply one of pounds, shillings and pence. He had 
shown that it was impossible to transmit the power from 
Niagara economically at a greater distance than 30 miles. In 
reporting against the scheme he had added that if the water 
power of Niagara was to be utilised the manufacturers must 
be taken to Niagara, and that Niagara could not be taken to 
the manufacturers. 

Mr. C. Hawkesley pointed out that whenever it became 
necessary to impound water to maintain an electric supply 
enormous cost must be incurred in times of drought. 


STREBEL'S 


Mr. W. M‘Lellan observed that the Scotch water scheme. 
was particularly interesting, because when it got to Dumbarton 
it-would be in direct conflict with the Clyde Valley Electric 
Power Company, who generated from steam and could buy coal 
at 55. per ton. : i 

In reply on the debate Mr. Campbell Swinton admitted 
that in the greater part of England adequate natural water 
power was not available unless at enormous cost in: the con- 
struction of dams and reservoirs. 


TUBULAR TRAMWAY POLES. 


Tue Engineering Standards committee have issued as an 
interim report the British standard specification for tubular ~ 
tramway poles. This is the final as far as the specification is 
concerned, and only an “interim report” of the Engineering 
Standards committee as a whole, all reports being considered. 
as “interim ” until the final report of the committee, combining 
all reports and specifications, is issued. In their explanatory 
preface the committee say :—“ The question of standardising 
tramway poles, upon which problem the sub-committee have 
been engaged, has been somewhat more complex than was at 
first anticipated. At the commencement of their labours the 
committee, through the courtesy of the manufacturers, obtained - 
figures indicating the general trend of everyday practice with 
regard to outside-diameters, overall lengths of poles and test 
conditions. These figures were very carefully considered by 
the sub-committee, and a circular was drafted, in which the 
views of the members and those of the makers were as far as pos- 
sible combined. This circular was issued to a number of the lead- 
ing tramway engineers in the kingdom, resulting in a large 
majority signifying their adherence to the proposals put 
forward by the sub-committee. Having now the views of both 
users and makers before them, the sub-committee proceeded 
to draft a standard specification for tramway poles. Before, 
however, finally adopting it, it was thought advisable that the 
manufacturers should have a final opportunity of putting 
forward any suggestions or amendments which they might 
desire to make. With this object in view the proposed standard 
specification was forwarded to the makers, but the replies 
which were received not being entirely in accord with the 
proposals, a conference (which was attended by the leading 
pole-makers) was convened at the Institution of Civil Engineers 
last June. The different questions affecting the standardisa- 
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‘tion of tramway poles were very thoroughly discussed, and the | other servants of .the company may have to cross the lines in 
‘specification was ‘modified in accordance with the views | the execution of their duties protection should certainly be pro-. 
expressed at the conference. A standard specification for | vided, and the public should also be efficiently protected at . 
tubular tramway poles having now “been arrived at as the stations and level crossings. Considering that the spot at 
result of the joint labours of the committee and the makers, it | which this accident occurred As one at which trespassing 
1S hoped that, in future, the standards:recommended by the | appears to have been for some time past very common, he felt 
committee will be universally adopted by all engineers engaged | that under the altered conditions of the line some steps should 
in designing and installing electrical tramways throughout the be taken: by the company to prevent access being so easily 
British Empire.” : gained to their lines. 
assis. On June 13 Joseph Innes, a porter employed on the North- 
ot pM geet Eastern Railway at Manors station, Newcastle, was found with 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY. ACCIDENTS. the back of his head in contact with the live rail of the Upper 
REPORTS by Board of Trade inspectors on recent fatal accidents | Tynemouth line and his face touching the point rods, which — 
on the Lancashire and Yorkshire Company’s Liverpool-to- | pass under the lines at that spot. It was clear to Colonel 
Southport electric railway and the North-Eastern Company’s | Donop that as Innes was crossing during his dinner interval he 
Tyneside electric railway have been issued. d was not on duty, but the company’s officials admitted that the 
Major E. Druitt, R.E., reporting on the death of Patrick | servants had necessarily to cross the lines at different times on 
Flood, who, it was stated, whilst trespassing on the Lancashire duty, and they did not suggest that Innes was doing wrong on 
and Yorkshire Railway at Formby on June 16 came into | this fatal occasion. The spot being one at which the company’s 
contact ‘with the live rail and was killed, said that as the man | servants habitually crossed the line, Colonel Donop considered 
was barefooted, and it had been raining heavily just previously, | it essential that precaution should be taken to guard them 
all the conditions were favourable for a very bad shock, and it | from danger arising from the live rails, and it was to be 
was probable that Flood was killed instantaneously. Referring regretted that those of the Tynemouth branch had not been 
to the protection of the live rail, Major Druitt said this had | guarded similarly to those on the main line. It was, however, 
been done wherever the public or company’s servants had any } satisfactory to learn from the general superintendent that 
occasion to be on business or on duty along the whole of the | orders had been given for double guarding to be provided for 
line worked electrically. With regard to the protection of | the exposed lines forthwith, and for the protection of their 
platelayers engaged, the gang he saw at Formby had the permanent-way men indiarubber gloves and mats had been 
lower part of their shovel handles protected by insulating | freely distributed. 
material, and he was told by the men_ that this protected 
them from shock if they accidentally touched the power rail 
with their shovels when packing sleepers. As far as experi- 


ence went at present it did not appear necessary to provide INVENTION AND INVENTORS.* 


boarding for a live rail for the whole length of the line in | On this occasion I propose to devote my remarks to the sub- 
order to protect the men employed in working the traffic, re- ject of invention. It is a subject of considerable importance, 
pairing the line, &c., or the passengers. not only to engineers but also to men of science and the public 

In the case of J. Whitehead, who, it is supposed, on June 29, generally. Invention throughout the Middle Ages was held in 
on the North-Eastern Railway between Newcastle and Tyne- | jittle esteem. In most dictionaries it receives scant reference 
mouth, met his death by tripping over two live rails, Lieutenant- except as applied to poetry, painting and sculpture. Shake- 
Colonel Von Donop, R.E., said he was not prepared, at speare and Dryden describe invention as a kind of muse or 


present at all events, to recommend the Board of Trade to | inspiration in relation to the arts, and when taken in its general 
call upon railway companies to guard their live rails con- 


tinuously. It should not be necessary as far as the permanent- * From the address to the Engineering Section of the British Asso- 
way men are concerned, but at all stations, sidings, signal- | ciation at Cambridge by Hon. Charles A. Parsons, M.A., F.R.S., 
boxes and such places where shunters, porters, signalmen and | M.Inst.C.E., president of the Section. 
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tion, and the advantages it offers are obvious. It can bi 

sterilised at will without unmounting it. It supplies a perfectl 

aired and sterilised water for a much longer duration than an, 

other known filter, which is due to its cleaning itself auto 
matically each time Tap A is opened. 

The following report has been specially made to the Director 
of the Company by Mr. Thomas Fairley, the well-known Leed 
City and County Analyst :— 

To the Directors of the Automatic Tap Filter Company, Ltd. | 

have made a very careful examination of the Automatic Ta 
Filter, testing its power of removing coarse sediment and micr¢ 
organisms from water. 

I find that the ordinary coarse sediments in waters are com 
pletely removed, and that ninety-five Ps cent. of the micro 
organisms are removed, even when the filter has been in use fe 
only a short time. The action of the filter will tend to improve wit) 
use. 

I have also tested the arrangement for cleansing the filter, an 
one. that it works efficiently. In my opinion this is of great im 
portance. : 

All the parts are well and strongly nee and likely to remain s 
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sense to be associated with deceit, as “ Return with an inven- 
tion, and clap upon you two or three plausible lies.” As to 
the opposition and hostility to scientific research, discovery and 
mechanical invention in the past, and until comparatively 
recent times, there can be no question, in some cases the 
opposition actually amounting to persecution and cruelty. 

The change in public opinion has been gradual. The great 
inventions of the last century in science and the arts have 
resulted in a large increase of knowledge and the powers of 
man to harness the forces of nature. These great inventions 
have proved without question that the inventors in the past 
have, in the widest sense, been among the greatest benefactors 
ofthe humanrace. Yet the lot of the inventor until recent 
years has been exceptionally trying, and even in our time I 
scarcely think that anyone would venture to describe it as 
altogether a happy one. The hostility and opposition which 
the inventor suffered in the Middle Ages have certainly been 
removed, but he still labours under serious disability in many 
respects under law as compared with other sections of the com- 
munity. The change of public feeling in favour of discovery 
and invention has progressed with rapidity during the last 
century. Not only have private individuals devoted more time 
and money to the work, but societies, institutions, colleges, 
municipalities and Governments have founded many research 
laboratories, and in some instances have provided large endow- 
ments. These measures have increased the number of persons 
trained to scientific methods, and also provided greatly im- 
proved facilities for research ; but perhaps one of the most 
important results to engineers has been the direct and indirect 
influence of the more general application of scientific methods 
to engineering. 

Sir Frederick Bramwell, in his presidential Address to this 
Association in 1888, emphasised the interdependence of the 
scientist and the civil engineer, and described how the work of 
the latter has been largely based on the discoveries of the former, 
while the work of the engineer often provides data and adds a 
stimulus to the researches of the scientist. And I think his 
remarks might be further appropriately extended by adding 
that since the scientist, the engineer, the chemist, the metal- 
lurgist, the geologist, all seek to unravel and to compass the 
secrets of nature, they are all to a great extent interdependent 
on each other. But though research laboratories are the chief 
centres of scientific invention, and colleges, institutions and 
schools train the mind to scientific methods of attack, yet in 
mechanical, civil and electrical engineering the chief work of 


practical investigation has been carried on by individual engi- 
neers, or by firms, syndicates and companies. These not only 
have adapted discoveries made by scientists to commercial 
uses, but also in many instances have themselves made such 
discoveries or inventions. 

To return to the subject, let us for a moment consider in 
what invention really consists, and let us dismiss from our 
minds the very common conception which is given in diction- 
aries and encyclopedias that invention is a happy thought 
occurring to an inventive mind. Such a conception would give 
us an entirely erroneous idea of the formation of the great steps: 
in advance in science and engineering that have been made 
during the last century ; and, further, it would lead us to forget 
the fact that almost all important inventions have been the 
result of long training and laborious research and long-con- 
tinued labour. Generally, what is usually called an invention 
‘s the work of many individuals, each one adding something to 
the work of his predecessors, each one suggesting something 
to overcome some difficulty, trying many things, testing them 
when possible, rejecting the failures, retaining the best, and by 
a process of gradual selection arriving at the most perfect 
method of accomplishing the end in view. This is the usual 
process by which inventions are made. 

Then after the invention, which we 
cessful attempt to unravel 
mechanical or other problem, 


will suppose is the suc- 
some secret of nature, or some 
there follows in many cases the 
perfecting of the invention for general use, the realisation of 
the advance or its introduction commercially ; this after-work 
often involves as great difficulties and requires for its accom- 
plishment as great a measure of skill as the invention itself, of 
which it may be considered in many cases as forming a part. 

If the invention, as is often the case, competes with or is 
intended to supersede some older method, then there is a 
struggle for existence between the two. This state of things 
has been well described by Mr. Fletcher Moulton. The new 
invention, like a young sapling in a dense forest, struggles to 
grow up to maturity, but the dense shade of the older and 
higher trees robs it of the necessary light. If it could only 
once grow as tall as the rest all would be easy, it would then 
get its fair share of light and sunshine. Thus it often occurs 
in the history of inventions that the surroundings are not 
favourable when the first attack is made, and that subsequently 
it is repeated by different persons, and finally under different 
circumstances it may eventually succeed and become esta- 
blished. 
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We may take in illustration almost any of the great inven- 
‘tions of undoubted utility of which we happen to have the full 
'history—for instance, some of the great scientific discoveries, 
or some of the great mechanical inventions, such as the steam- 
‘engine, the gas-engine, the steamship, the locomotive, the 
motor-car, or some of the great chemical or metallurgical dis- 
coveries. Are not most, if not all, of these the result of 
‘the long-continued labour of many, persons, and has not the 
financial side been in most cases a very important factor in 
‘securing success? ; 

The history of the steam-engine might be selected, but I 
prefer on this occasion to take the internal-combustion engine, 
for two reasons—firstly, because its history is a typical one ; 
and secondly, because we are to hear a paper by that able 
‘exponent and great inventor in the domain of the gas-engine, 
‘Mr. Dugald Clerk, describing not only the history, but the 
~engine in its present state of development and perfection, an 
“engine which is able to convert the greatest percentage of heat 
units in the fuel into mechanical work, excepting only, as far 
as we at present know, the voltaic battery and living organisms. 

The first true internal-combustion engine was undoubtedly 
‘the cannon, and the use in it of combustible powder for giving 
‘energy to the shot is strictly analogous to the use of the 
‘explosive mixture of gas or oil and air as at present in use in 
all internal-combustion engines; thus the first internal-com- 
bustion engine depended on the combination of a chemical 
‘discovery and a mechanical invention, the invention of gun- 
spowder and the invention of the cannon. 

In 1689 Huygens proposed to use gunpowder for obtaining 
motive-power in an engine. Papin, in 1699, continued Huygens’s 
experiments, but without success. These two inventors, instead 
of following the method of burning the powder under pressure, 
as in the cannon, adopted, in ignorance of thermodynamic laws, 
an erroneous course They exploded a small quantity of gun- 
powder in a large vessel with escape valves, which after the 
explosion caused a partial vacuum to remain in the vessel. This 
partial vacuum was then used to actuate a piston or engine and 
perform useful work. Subsequently several other inventors 
worked on the same lines, but all of these failed on account of 
two causes which now are very evident to us. Firstly, gun- 
powder was then, as it still is, a very expensive form of fuel, 
in proportion to the energy liberated on explosion ; secondly, 
the method of burning the powder to cause a vacuum involves 
the waste of nearly the whole of the available energy, whereas 
had it been burned under pressure, as in the cannon, a com- 


paratively large percentage of the energy would have been 
converted into useful work. But even with this alteration, and 
however perfect the engine had been, the cost of explosives 
would have debarred its coming into use, except for very 
special purposes. 

We come a century later to the first real gas-engine, 
Street, in 1794, proposed the use of vapour of turpentine in an 
engine on methods closely analogous to those successfully 
adopted in the Lenoir gas-engine of eighty years later,’ or 
thirty years ago But Street’s engine failed from crude and 
faulty construction. Brown, in 1823, tried Huygens’s vacuum 
method, using fuel to expand air instead of gunpowder, but he 
also failed, probably on account of the wastefulness of the 
method. 

Wright, in 1833, made a really good gas-engine, having 
many of the essential features of some of the gas-engines of 
the present day, such as separate gas and water pumps, and 
water-jacketed cylinder and piston. 

Barnett, in 1839, further improved on Wright’s design, and 
made the greatest advance of any worker in gas-engines. He 
added the fundamental improvements of compression of the 
explosive mixture before combustion, and he devised means of 
lighting the mixture under pressure, and his engine conformed 
closely to the present-day practice as regards fundamental 
details. No doubt Barnett’s engine, so perfect in principle, 
deserved commercial success, but either his mechanical skill 
or his financial resources were inadequate to the task, and the 
character of the patents would seem to favour this conclusion, 
both as regards Barnett and other workers at this period. Up 
to 1850 the workers were few, but as time went on they 
gradually increased in numbers ; attention had been attracted 
to the subject, and men with greater powers and resources’ 
appear to have taken the problem in hand. Among these 
numerous workers came Lenoir, in 1860, who, adopting the 
inferior type of non-compression engine, made it a commercial 
success by his superior mechanical skill and resources. Mr. 
Dugald Clerk tells us:—“The proposals of Brown (1823), 
Wright (1833), Barnett (1838), Bansanti and Matteucci (1857), 
show gradually increasing knowledge of detail and the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, all leading to the first practicable 
engine in 1866, the Lenoir.” This stage of the development 
being reached, the names of Siemens, Beaude Roches, Otto 
Simon, Dugald Clerk, Priestman, Daimler, Dowson, Mond and 
others appear as inventors who have worked at and added 
something to perfect the internal-combustion engine and its 
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SUPPLEMENT 
fuel, and who have helped to bring it to its present state of | cases indeed can the return be said to have been adequate. 
perfection. The second important consideration Is that of the methods of” 
In the history of great mechanical inventions there is per- | procedure of the patentees, for it appears that very few of them 
haps no better example of the interdependence of the engineer, | had studied what had been suggested or done before by others 
the physicist and the chemist than is evinced in the perfecting | before taking out their own patent. We are also struck by the: 
of the gas-engine. The physicist and the chemist together | number of really important advances that have been suggested ° 
determine the behaviour of the gaseous fuel, basing their theory | and have failed to fructify, either from want of funds or other 
on data obtained from the experimental engines constructed | causes, to be forgotten for the time and to be re-invented later 
by the mechanical engineer, who, guided by their theories, | on by subsequent workers. . : 
makes his designs and improvements ; then, again, from the What a waste of time, expense and disappointment would’ 
results of the improvements fresh data are collected and the | be avoided if we in England helped the patentee to find out 
theory further advanced, and so on till success is reached. But | easily what had been done previously, on the lines adopted by 
though I have spoken of the physicist, the chemist and the | the United States and German Patent Offices, who advise the. 
engineer as separate persons, it more generally occurs that | patentee after the receipt of his provisional specification of the 
they are rolled into one, or at most two, individuals, and that | chief anticipatory patents, dead or alive. And ought we in 
it is indispensable that each worker should have some con- | England to rest content to see our patentees awaiting the: 
siderable knowledge of all the sciences involved to be able to | report of the United States and German Patent Offices on their 
act his part successfully. foreign equivalent specifications before filing their English 
Now let us ask, Could not this very valuable invention, the | patent claims? Ought not our Patent Office to give more 
‘nternal-combustion engine, have been introduced in a much | facilities and assistance to the patentee ? 
shorter time by more favouring circumstances, by some more Before proceeding further to discuss some of the possible: 
favourable arrangement of the patent laws, or by legislation | improvements for the encouragement and protection of research, 
to assist the worker attacking so difficult a problem? I think | and invention, I ask you to further consider the position of the. 
the answer is that a great deal might be done, and I will | jnventor—the man anxious to achieve success where others 
endeavour to indicate some changes and possible improvements. | have hitherto failed. To be successful he must be something 
The history of thisinvention brings before our minds two | of an enthusiast, and usually he is a poor man or a man of 
important considerations. Firstly, let us consider the patent- | moderate means, and dependent on others tor financial assist- 
able matter involved in the invention of the gas-engine, the | ance. Generally the problem to be attacked involves a con-- 
utilisation for motive-power purposes of the then well-known | siderable expenditure of money : some problems require great 
properties of the explosive energy of gunpowder or of mixtures | expenditure before any return can thereby accrue, even under 
of gas and oil with air. Are not these obvious inferences to | the most favourable circumstances. In the very few cases 
persons of a mechanical turn of mind and who had seen guns | where the inventor has some means of his own they are gene- 
fired, or explosions in bottles containing spirits of turpentine | rally insufficient to carry him through, and there have unfortu- 
when slightly heated and.a, light applied to the neck? Surely | nately been many who have lost everything in the attempt. In 
no fundamental patent could have been granted under the | nearly all cases the inventor has to co-operate with capital : the 
existing patent laws for so obvious an application of known | capitalist may be a sleeping partner, or the capital may be 
forces. Consequently, patent protection was sought in com- | held by a firm or syndicate, the inventor in such cases being a 
parative details, details in some Cases essential to success | partner—a junior partner—or a member of the staff. The 
which were evolved or invented in the process of wotking out combination may be successful and _ lasting, but unfortunately 
the invention. In this extended field of operations a slight | the best ‘nventors are often bad men of business. The 
protection was in some instances obtained. But in answer to | elements of the combination are often unstable and the dis- 
the question whether such protection was commensurate with | turbing forces are many and active ; especially is this so when 
the benefits received by the community at large, there can, I | the problem to be attacked is one of difficulty, necessitating 
think; be only one reply. Generally, those who did most got | various and successive schemes involving considerable ex- 
nothing, some few received insufficient returns, and in very few | penditure, generally many times greater than that foreshadowed 
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at the commencement of the undertaking. _ Under such 
circumstances, unless the capitalist or the senior partner or 
board be in entire sympathy with the inventor or exercise 
great forbearance, stimulated by the hope of ultimate success 
and adequate returns, the case becomes hopeless, disruption 
takes place and the situation is abandoned. Further, in the 
majority of cases, after some substantial progress has been 
made it is found that under the existing patent laws insufficient 
protection can be secured, and the prospect of a reasonable 
return for the expenditure becomes doubtful. Under such 
circumstances the capitalist will generally refuse to proceed 
further unless the prospect of being first in the field may tempt 
him to continue, 

Very many inventors, as I have said, avoid the expense of 
searching the patent records to see how’ far their problem has 
been attacked by others. In some cases the cost of a thorough 
search is very great indeed ; sometimes it is greater than the 
cost of a trial attack on the problem. In the case of young and 
inexperienced inventors there sometimes exists a disinclination 
to enter on an expensive search ; they prefer to spend their 
money on the attack itself. There are some, it is true, who 
have a foolish aversion to take steps to ascertain if others have 
‘been before them, and who prefer to remain in ignorance and 
trust to chance. It will, however, be said that the United 
States and German Patent Office reports ought to suffice to 
warn or protect the English patentee, but my own experience 
has been that such protection is not entirely satisfactory. 
There is, firstly, a considerable interval before such reports are 
received, and the life of a patent is short. Then, if the patent is 
upon an important subject, attracting general attention, the 
search is vigorous and sometimes overwrought, and the patent 
unjustly damaged or refused altogether. If, however, the 
patent is on some subject not attracting general attention, it 
receives too little attention and is granted without comment. 

In some few instances it may be said that ignorance has 
been a positive advantage, and that if the patentee had 
realised how much of his patentable work was honeycombed 
by previous publications and patents, he would have lost heart 
and given up the task. It is, I think, a case of the exception 
proving the rule, and the patentee ought, as far as possible, in 
all cases to know his true position and make his choice 
accordingly. The present patent law has some curious 
anomalies. Let us suppose some inventor has the good 
fortune to place the keystone in the arch of an invention, to 
add some finishing touch which makes the whole invention a 
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complete success and valuable. Then, success having been 
proved possible, others try to reap the results of his labour and 
good fortune, and, as often happens, it is discovered after 
laborious search that someone else first suggested the same 
keystone in some long forgotten patent or obscure publication, 
but for some reason or other the public were none the better 
for his having done so. What does the law do? It says this 
is an anticipation, and instead of apportioning to all parties 
reasonable and equitable shares in. the perfected invention, to 
which no one could object, it says that the patent is injured or 
perhaps rendered useless by the anticipation, and that its value 
to everyone concerned is thereby diminished or destroyed, as 
the case may be, and thrown open to the public. Up till a few 
years ago, any anticipations, however old, might be cited, but 
recently the law has been amended, and at present none rank 
as anticipations which are more than fifty years old. 

The perfecting of inventions and their introduction into 
general use requires capital, as we have seen—sometimes a 
considerable amount, as in the introduction of the Bessemer 
process for steel, or the linotype system of printing—before 
any commercial success can be realised. 

Capital having been found, the next difficulty is in the 
conservatism of persons and communities who are the buyers 
of the invention. There is always present in their minds the 
risk of failure and its consequent loss and worry to themselves, 
and in the event of success the advantage, in their estimation, 
may not be sufficient to counterbalance the risk. In large 


departments and companies whose management is conducted 


by officials receiving fixed salaries, acting under non-technical 
supervision, there is a strong tendency among the officials to 
leave well alone, the organisation being such that the risk of 
failure, even though it be remote, more than counterbalances, 
in their estimation, the advantages that would result in the 
event of success, Next is the opposition of those who are 
financially interested in competing trades or older inventions, 
and if the invention is a labour-saving appliance, then the 
active opposition of the displaced labour is a serious, though 
generally only a temporary, barrier. 

Fortunately, however, for the community, for research and 
for invention, there is always to be found a considerable per- 
centage of persons who, apart from the inventor, are able and 
willing to risk, and indeed to sacrifice, their personal interests 
in the cause of progress for the benefit of the community at 
large ; and were it not for such persons the task of the intro- 
duction of most inventions would be an impossible one. 
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THE WEEK. 


A cASE which is important to building committees of 
churches was heard last week in the Newcastle County 
Court before Judge WiLLIs, K.C. Proceedings had com- 
menced at the High Court, but were remitted for trial in 
the County Court. The plaintiffs were Messrs. WALTER J. 
Pearce, Ltp., of Manchester, the well-known artists in 
stained-glass, who sought to recover €5/, 25. 4d. for 
material supplied and work done for the defendants at the 
South Cliff Congregational church, Kirkley, near Lowes- 
toft. Mr. Pearce, the managing director, said he was 
asked by the architects, Messrs. BAINES, to supply designs 
for windows, and he was told by them to proceed with the 
work. When it was completed he was unable to obtain 
payment. The committee denied their liability, and the 
builder had given no orders. For the defendants it was 
submitted that as a building committee they desired that 
everything should be done strictly and according to law, 
and it should not be assumed that the committee had 
done or sanctioned or intended to be done anything 
beyond that to which they had put their hands. As was 
usual, they entered into a certain contract, and his sub- 
mission was that by that contract, and that contract only, 
were they bound. They were not a corporate body 
or a trading company. They had not authorised 
the architect to do more than was described in the 
specifications, and payment in no case was to be made 
except on a certificate. As such a certificate was not forth- 
coming the plaintiffs had no claim. It is not uncommon 
for contracts to be entered into independently of the one 
with the builder, and committees are responsible for the 
orders of their architect. It generally happens that in cases 
like the plaintiffs’ payment is made through the builder. But 
that is a matter of convenience and custom. The Judge said 
committees were not necessarily bound to one contract, nor 
was it necessary that they should understand all the details of 
the architect’s arrangements. His Honour therefore gave 
judgment for the plaintiffs with costs. Common sense ought 
to have dictated to any body of men that stained-glass 
windows were not likely to be specially prepared, produced 
and set up in the possibility that they would be sooner or 
later paid for, and if the committee declined no harm would 
be made. It is only just that in all such cases a penalty 
should be imrosed in the form of costs. 


TuHE exhibitions of the Royal Academy will hence- 
forth for some visitors lose a part of their interest through 
the absence of the flower-pieces of the late Fantin-LaTour. 
In that class of work they were unsurpassed by any other 
examples. Evidently they were the products of a man who 
loved flowers, and who realised that marvellous colour 
schemes could be produced by a competent arrangement of 
them. ‘The paintings were at once splendid and reposeful. 
Another class of work in ~ which FANTIN-LATOUR was 
unique was lithography. Many French painters from the 
time of DELACROIx have found great pleasure in working 
on stone. FantTIN-LatTour had a very delicate hand, and 
he was therefore able, although using only black chalk, to 
impart an almost aerial lightness to his scenes. The plates 
he executed for M. Paut Lerol, the editor of Z’47¢, and 
which were inspired by WAGNER’s operas, were never sur- 
passed in dexterity. Like his flower-pieces they were sug- 
gestive of efforts after the ideal. This was themore remarkable 
because Fantin-Latour was a friend of many of the early 
Realists. He was the son and pupil of a successful pas- 
tellist, was born at Grenoble in 1836, studied under 
his father and in Paris with Courser. He painted several 
portraits and his landscapes are delightful. He realised the 
advantage of haze, and in some of his scenes nymphs or 
classic figures did not appear to be out of place as in 
modern landscapes. In such groups as Ux atelier aux 
Batignolles and Homage a Eugene Delacroix there was a 
distinctive character which separated them from similar 
works. M. Fantin-Latour was a retiring man who pre- 
ferred to produce a few well-thought-out and well-executed 
works to a great many. They were generally of a small 
size and likely to be overlooked by the general public, but 
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his high position in the Legion of Honour testifies to the 
recognition of his merits by his countrymen. 


Ir isa common belief that the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act causes no great inconvenience to employers 
because the whole of the risks are taken from their 
shoulders by insurance companies. So much money has 
had to be expended, some contractors and builders and 
people connected with them come to the conclusion that to 
set up special companies would be a profitable enterprise. 
The consequences either to the old or to the new com- 
panies have not always been satisfactory. For instance, 
the Scottish Employers’ Liability and General Insurance 
Company, Ltd., has found it necessary to amalgamate with 
the London and Lancashire Insurance Company. At the 
special meeting the chairman said:—Up to the passing 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act the Scottish 
Employers’ Company did a satisfactory and_profit- 
able business. That Act, however, changed the whole 
aspect of accident insurance business. New and untried 
risks were created, and experience had taught that higher 
rates were necessary before their accident business would 
be brought into a healthy condition. What had to be con- 
sidered was, first, that the competition of more powerful 
companies with large reserves and varied branches of 
business had become a serious and almost insurmountable 
bar to future improvements ; second, that in view of new 
light which has come to the board within the last six. 
months, more adequate provision would require to be made- 
against unexpired risks and permanent claims, and that, 
consequently, before the company could be placed on a 
thoroughly sound basis, increased reserves would have to- 
be accumulated. In all the circumstances, the directors. 
reluctantly, but with full conviction that they were acting 
in the best interests of all concerned, decided to agree to. 
amalgamation, which was their only safe course. It is 
needless to say that although the price given, 3/. 5s. a share, , 
appears to be reasonable, there was a heated discussion 
on the subject. But in the end the amalgamation was 
approved. 


It shows consideration for taxpayers on behalf of the- 
East Suffolk County Council when they hesitated about the 
erection of a public building to assemble in for the despatch 
of public business. The proposal to erect one of timber, 
and particularly of oak, is worth consideration, especially 
if the owners of the property in the district would contribute. 
the material. In that way the building would possess a: 
representative character which would add much to its in- 
terest. But it should be remembered that county buildings, 
although much cheapened by the contributions, would have 
to cost a large sum. We are afraid the East Suffolk con- 
tractors and workmen would not be disposed to make any 
sacrifices, nor should they be required. The labour on a 
timber building is very onerous, and as it is desirable, we 
suppose, it would be considered as necessary to introduce a 
large amount of carving. No doubt there would be some 
saving, but we query whether it would amount to as much 
as the Council anticipate. There are timber buildings 
already in Ipswich, but they would have to be surpassed. 


NEw YoRK in an artistic sense may be said to be in 
close connection with Paris. There are, however, a great 
many works of art which are adapted for Paris, but which 
would be as unsuitable in New York as in London. The 
authorities of the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art 
have to be as careful in their selections as a committee of 
the Royal Academy. An agreement was entered into with 
Signor Bronp1 to exhibit a group entitled Sa/wrnaia. The 
National Sculpture Society protested and adopted the novel 
course of inviting a jury of matrons to give a decision about 
its suitability for a public ‘exhibition. The verdict was 
unfavourable, and the Museum authorities had not the 
courage to allow it be viewed by the public. It is possible 
the title was not without its effect. RubrEns’s Zriumph of 
Silenus was described by CoLERIDGE as “the very reveller 
of hell,” yet it belonged to so staid and moral a collector 
as Sir Robert Peet. Signor Bionp1 brought an action 
against the Museum of Art, and this week a decision was 
given in his favour. The National Sculpture Society has 
withdrawn its condemnation. The question has yet to be 
determined whether it will be publicly exhibited. 
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THE FATE OF FRENCH CHURCHES. 
T is related that on one occasion when Lord Bo.inc- 
BROKE attended the service known as “ High Mass” 
in the cathedral of Notre-Dame, Paris, he whispered to the 
French Minister accompanying him that if he were the 
King of France he would always insist on acting as the 
celebrant or high priest on. such solemn occasicns. With 
all his treasons Henry St. JOHN was at times capable of 
grand emotions, and although he could not be calleda 
steadfast member of the English or any Church, he was 
likely to be touched when in the eighteenth century he saw 
a survival of a mysterious ceremony which had originated 
with Christianity. We may not value the French asa 
devotional race, and it is often asserted that if it were 
not for women the churches would be empty. But they 
are susceptible to the influence of a spectacle, and are 
artistic enough to realise that in the ceremonies to be 
witnessed, in the great cathedrals especially, they can finda 
‘ delight which is absent even in the costliest imitations on 
the stage of the opera. 

It is consequently with some alarm that amateurs in 
' esthetics look forward to the possibility that the subversion 
of the Romano-French Church will deprive them of some- 
thing which is not purchasable elsewhere, no matter what 
price may be offered. In 1848, when Rome was taken by 
the French troops, JoHN LrzcH made one of his favourite 
schoolboys ask his teacher whether there would not in 
‘consequence be an end to the learning of Latin grammar. 
That expressed a hopeful anticipation of escape from tasks 
which to the youthful mind were repulsive. The refined 
French gentleman, on the contrary, inquires whether the 
separation of Church and State will not necessarily 
rob him of a delight which would be still more highly 
valued when it was lost. As many of us know to our cost, 
Latin grammar became more of a puzzle after 1848, and 
involved more grievous results to those who were unable to 
appreciate its distinctions. Routine is difficult to over- 
come. It has preserved Latinity in spite of its uselessness, 
and it is therefore not unlikely that the solemn services to be 
seen in the French cathedrals may go on just as they did 
before the Concordat was known. For stately ritual seems 
to be a necessity not only for individuals but for whole 
races of humanity. 

A remarkable instance of the dilettanteism in question 
is afforded by an article by M. Marcet Proust in the 
figaro. He treats of a project by M. Brianp, in which 
it is proposed that at the end of five years the churches 
of France can or shall be désaffectées; or, in other words, 
the buildings can be transformed into museums, conference 
halls or even casinos. M.Marce. Proust asks his readers 
to realise what is signified by the churches and cathedrals, 
and whether they are not indisputably the most original 
expression of French genius. Some may prefer the litera- 
ture of other peoples to that of the French, other music, 
other painting, other sculpture. But in Gothic architecture 
the French have created the foremost and most perfect 
chefs-d’euvre, and all that foreign countries have done 
is to imitate the religious architecture of France without 
being able to equal it. 

Every lover of art is aware that even architecture 
derives a great part of its value from local circumstances. 
Who is it that after seeing the desolation of the Parthenon 
does not feel a shudder whenever he gazes on the imitation of 
some of its columns and architraves which form so con- 
spicuous an object on the Calton Hill in Edinburgh ? 
Never was there a closer copy of an interior than the 
Alhambra OwEN Jones produced at Sydenham. It is in 
its way as correct as a photograph. But nobody while 
looking at it could realise the agony at departing from the 
palace which is expressed in so many Spanish ballads. We 
experience the same discontent, but perhaps more painfully, 
in looking through the collections of the South Kensington 
Museum. They are all genuine articles, and whatever 
may be our own branch of art we are compelled to 
appreciate them. What mere amateurs mezy think of 
the contents of the cases we do not profess to know, 
But every artist must feel somewhat abashed in their 
presence. | They seem to say, “You are only a trader who 
hopes to make money by abstracting some of the qualities 
we possess.” It used at one time to be believed that the 
Fates sang mournfully around the ruins of the Parthenon, 


But far sooner would we spend a night among them than in 
the Elgin Room of the British Museum. Who can recall 
without a pang that all that was beautiful and noble and 
gifted in Athens gazed on those bewitching cavaliers, those 
venerable sages and those lovely maidens for hundreds of 
years? Purpras and his men thought they were creating a 
joy for ever for Athenians and all Greeks, and now they 
serve to instruct young people in drawing, and are the sub- 
ject of irreverent criticism by ignorant multitudes. The 
altarpieces of the Nationai Gallery have ceased to be 
religious, and we are unable to realise what were the 
qualities which made them more powerful than preachers 
in urging men to live as Christians. The French have had 
still greater experience of the suffering which can be 
inflicted by a work of art when it is torn from the sur- 
roundings in which it grew. The admiration for the Venus 
of Milo is with many gifted men mixed with sadness, for 
they see an exile who is subjected to curiosity, and who 
haughtily preserves her mysteries. THEROPHILE GAUTIER, 
when he visited the Assyrian sculpture, tried to get rid of 
modernity and its cant of criticism by beginning a romance 
about MERODACH-BaLapDAN, but gave it up, for he fancied 
the “ maudit alphabet de clous ” might be expressing phrases 
which would be a mockery of himself and of the whole 
nineteenth century. 

Romances, dramas and poems are, however, incapable of 
doing more than create a phantasm of the past. VicrTor 
Huco makes his canon point to Notre-Dame and say, “ The 
book will kill it.” But can we imagine the romance, 
although it has fever heat in every page, will ever serve as a 
substitute for the old cathedral of which the first stone 
was laid by Pope ALEXANDER III.? Or have any of the 
numerous illustrations which the book inspired given 
an indication of the impressiveness of the ceremonies as 
they are still gone through in our degenerate age? 

The French, it is true, have the advantage of possessing 
players who have studied those ceremonies as well as all 
scenes of actual life, and they have endeavoured to draw 
inspiration from what is recorded about the gestures and 
actions of men in all ages and countries. Greek and 
Roman scenes when performed on the stage of the 
Frangais produce an effect which is unobtainable elsewhere. 
We know all that is said about the sacrifice of life to the 
statuesque. But admitting the objections, we maintain 
that there is a certain archeological impressiveness 
unobtainable in any of our London theatres. “We have 
few traditions, while the interpretation of the ancient 
drama in the Théatre Francais must almost be considered 
as a science because of the certainty of the rules on which 
it is based. It seemed, therefore, the easiest of operations 
to bring actors and actresses from the Rue Richelieu in 
Paris, and to set them to go through the same evolutions in 
the old Roman theatre of Orange. The experiment 
received applause. But to all those who endeavoured to 
imagine they were inhabitants of ancient Greece or Rome 
the general effect was far less satisfactory than in the Paris 
theatre. The ancient walls seemed to cry out against the 
performances as if they were feats of jugglery. The 
attempt to act at Orange may have an advantageous 
influence on the performers, but it is not spontaneous art 
we see there, and only an effort to galvanise what is dead. 

It is a mockery of what men in all ages have held to be 
sacred to compare a church with a theatre, and a religious 
ceremony with a mere reflection of it by men and women 
whose hearts are unmoved. But the world has to be taken 
as it is, and we must not judge the French by the more 
sober ideas which are our inheritance from the Puritans. 
French dilettanti like M. Marcet Proust feel dissatisfied 
because they are apprehensive that they will be deprived of 
an exquisite source of enjoyment. The cathedral services 
can, M. Marcet Proust admits, be imitated by French 
actors and with an effect which will be superior to that which 
WaGNER was able to obtain in “ Parsifal” at Bayreuth. But 
it will be no more like what is now to be witnessed on Sundays 
and holidays than the ‘‘CEdipus” at Orange corresponds 
with Greek life in primitive days. The priests and those 
taking part in the cathedral services believe in the merit of 
what they do, and a large portion of the congregation are 
strong in their faith about the supreme importance of what | 
they witness and share in. Why should it all have to dis- 
appear in order that some political formula may triumph? 
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Anti-clericalism, as M. MaRceEL Proust says, leads to 
much which is stupid. While the Church endures there is 
some recognition of the soul. Turn the sanctuaries into 
archeological objects, make them serve as museums, and 
the French disassociate themselves from long centuries of 
their own history, in which much was produced which must 
always be considered as coming from whatever was most 
noble in mankind. ComTrTE, as we all know, in following 
out the course of development, found it was essential to 
have religious ceremonies which, from being on a small scale 
and being carried out under ditficult circumstances, were 
merely a weak imitation of those which can be witnessed 
every day in French churches. Some of his followers 
objected, and there was a rent in “Positivism.” Now 
COMTE was of the same class of Frenchmen as RENAN, 
FLAUBERT, VicTtoR Huco, MarceL Proust and many 
others who believed that the soul can be moved through 
the eyes. EDMOND DE GoNcouRT, who may be called the 
founder of modern realism in literature and art, in his latter 
days repeatedly bewailed in his journal the dull and dreary 
proceedings which were carried out as a defiance to the 
Church. He was not loyal to any religious creed, but he 
realised that the highest type of humanity was not to be 
found in the characters he created or which his followers 
produced. 

As a nation Frenchmen are subject to a diversity of 
moods. At the present time they seek after an emanci- 
pation which they think an ideal, but which is only a return 
towards a condition resembling that of animals which are 
supposed to be inferior to men. Churches represent 
restraint on thought, word and action, and their destruction 
or debasement is considered as affording a testimony of the 
full extent of French liberty. Yet, as reaction seems to 
inevitably succeed action in France, it would not be contrary 
to precedents if a period of asceticism were to follow in 
course of time. Then the vandalism which is now preparing 
to burst forth will be condemned, and it may be too late. 

The old churches of France cannot be preserved 
without expenditure, and therefore one class of taxpayers 
maintain that they have a right toinsist on no money being 
forthcoming for that purpose. If the churches could be 
removed there would, beyond doubt, be enthusiasts willing 
to purchase them, although out of France they would lose 
much of their charm. In France, therefore, the question 
will have to be solved whether secularisation, destruction 
or abandonment to decay is the preferable course. Such 
alternatives are strange in so artistic a country. As Anglo- 
mania is not entirely extinct in France, perhaps it is con- 
sidered that the action of the reformers in the Tudor and 
Commonwealth times in dealing with churches has had 
beneficial results in Mngland, and an imitation may be 
equally advantageous to France. No Englishman would 
be flattered by that kind of imitation, and would prefer the 
preservation of churches if it were only as a means of giving 
pleasure to those who are devoted to spectacular entertain- 
ments, 


EXAMINATION OF TIMBER.* 

NGLISH gentlemen who believed in their privilege 

to do what they liked with their own property must 

havé been amazed when in 1543 an Act was passed regu- 
lating the growth of timber. Henry VIII. was not a 
sovereign whose orders could be neglected with impunity, 
and the fines of 35. 4d. and 6s. 8d. which were imposed 
could easily be made to assume another form. By that 
Act whenever an acre of trees was cut down twelve 
“‘standils or storers ” were to be preserved and were not to 
be cut down until they had attained a thickness of 
ro inches square within 3 feet of the ground. If there 
were not a sufficient number of oaks then elm, ash, asp or 
beech could serve as a substitute. That related to trees of 
twenty-four years’ growth. Underwoods which were felled 
at less than fourteen years were to be preserved from 
destruction by cattle. An underwood or coppice containing 
2 acres Or more and being two furlongs distant from the 
owner’s house was not to be converted into pasture or 


'* The Timbers of Commerce and their Identification. By Herbert 
Stone, F.L.S., F.R.C.I. Illustrated with 186 Photomicrographs, 
(London : William Rider & Son, Ltd.) 
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tillage. ‘There were other regulations which would now be 
condemned as severe, but which were then rendered 
necessary through the importance of timber not only in 
the erection of houses and the setting up of enclosures, 
but also in the construction or repairing of waterworks, 
dams, bridges, floodgates, ships and other vessels. 

In the first year of ELIZABETH a new danger was pro- 
vided against. It was enacted that no timber-tree of the 
breadth of a foot square at the “stubs” should be used for 
the making of iron. Other Acts for the preservation of woods 
were passed during her reign, one being against the use of 
wood within 22 miles of London for the making of iron or 
iron metal. Afterwards the setting up of an iron-mill, 
furnace, finery, or bloomery was prohibited within thecounties 
of Surrey, Sussex and Kent, or the supply of timber to 
others except lops and offal. In the reign of Cuartes II. 
it was allowable to apprehend any person suspected of 
carrying wood, poles, young trees or bark. Houses could 
be entered in search of such things: a culprit on the first 
occasion was fined, and in default of payment might be 
whipped by the constable or other officer; for a second 
offence he would be sent to hard labour, and for the third 
offence he would be judged and condemned as an in- 
corrigible rogue. 

If the punishments appear too severe for the offences, we 
should remember that at the time England had to rely 
mainly on its own supply. An alien was allowed to export 
fish provided that in return he brought back wooden clap- 
boards as compensation. Barrels or casks were deemed of 
such value there was no exporting them under any condi- 
tions, The laws were so stringent, it was contemplated to 
abandon the smelting of iron in England and to carry it on 
in North America where timber was abundant. After- 
wards, when the regulations became relaxed, it was 
generally considered that common timber which could be 
imported was inferior to British growth. The navy is 
alleged to have occasionally suffered from the use of 
North American timber, and for many years it was 
excluded from Government buildings and costly residences 
in London. 

In our day the opposite course is followed. There is 
no particular value ascribed to what is of home growth. 
A prejudice exists among buyers, or a semblance of one, 
from which it is made to appear that forestry has been so 
long neglected in England and Ireland the trees have an 
exceedingly restricted utility. The employment of iron and 
steel beams also lowered the value of timber as a con- 
structive element. There is of course an inevitable reaction, 
and in some modern buildings of great interest timber 
construction is displayed to an extent that is ostentatious. 
Specialists who may be accepted as authorities have 
advocated the planting of trees as a public duty. We have 
thus at the present time many cross-currents, as it were, 
in relation to timber. The circumstances, we imagine, 
demand greater attention from Government than those 
which prevailed when Henry VIII. signed his famous 
Act, and yet it is unlikely that any new Act will be passed 
which will realise the intentions of many men who believe 
that the interests of the country are wantonly sacrificed by 
indifference to the growth of timber on English land. 

It is difficult to discover the reason which makes this 
country peculiar in neglecting an improvement which 
beautifies every district where it is introduced. But it is 
probable that the explanation put forward by Sir WaLTER 
ScoTT is now still more applicable. Indifference to this 
great rural improvement, he states, arises ‘ not so much out 
ot the actual lucre of gain as the fatal wis zwertze—that 
indolence which induces the lords of the soil to be satisfied 
with what they can obtain from it by immediate rent, 
rather than encounter the expenses and trouble of attempt- 
ing the modes of amelioration which require immediate 
expense—and, what is perhaps more grudged by the first- 
born of Egypt, a little future attention.” 

It must, moreover, be allowed that treés as a branch of 
natural history receive far less appreciation than they 
deserve. Indeed, a great deal of what passes for the 
imitation of timber by painters in houses could not be 
endured by anyone who gave attention to boarding in 
which the natural features were emphdsised by means of 
varnishing. It may be possible to point out on the section 
of a tree what are called medullary rays, ‘and to attempt to 
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explain the age of a tree by the concentric rings. But all 
about circular tissues, vascular tissues, sapwood and hard- 
wood are supposed to concern nobody except those who 
derive a profit from the use of timber. It cannot be said 
that as yet there is a classification. of timber according to 
its mechanical properties which is universally received by 
engineers and architects. Tests are rarely applied. Ex- 
amination is only of a perfunctory kind, and the result is 
that the greater part of the grumbling made by the owners 
and occupants of new buildings can be traced to defects in 
timber and their direct and indirect consequences. 

« The book by Mr. HERBERT STONE, of Birmingham, is 
one which should lead to rendering timber more interesting 
to those who have to use it. It is not among those books 
in which rhetoric is employed to make a subject appear 
different to what it is. The pages may be compared to an 
elaborate columnar statement, for they are so drawn up 
that' all the varieties which the author mentions are 
described ina uniform manner. In the majority of cases 
the information is given at a length which renders it diffi- 
cult to quote a specimen, but the following relating to the 
small-leaved lime-tree (Tilia cordata, Mitt) will suggest the 
arrangement :— 


Synonyms.—T. parvifolia, Ehrh, 
T. ulmifolia, Scop. 

Alternative Name.—Winterlinde. 

Source of Supply.—Europe generally. 

_ Physical Characters, &c.—Recorded dry weight, 294 to 
323 lbs. per cubic foot. Smell, “peculiar and rather un- 
pleasant.” Other characters as Tilia americana. 

Lark.—Grey ; remains supple for twenty or thirty years, 
and: at that age becomes marked with long, fine fissures 
separated by wide intervals, When very old it resembles that 
of old oaks. Reddish brown, later black. 

Uses, &c.—Not very durable, but works well and warps 
little ; cuts in all directions without splitting, and is little 
subject to the attacks of worms. Not suitable for works of 
construction ; turnery, sabots. Better than the wood of the 
large-leaved lime. It makes good pianoforte sounding-boards. 

Authorities —Mathieu, p. 31. Nordlinger, vol. 1 p. 63. 
Westermeier, p. 16. Weisner, |. 12, p.972. Schwartz, p. 482. 
Stevenson, p. Io4. 

Colour.—Whitish, reddish or pale yellow. A sap-wood 
tree, no heart-wood. It resemb'es the wood of T. americana 
(which should be compared), but the rays are clearer and 
brighter. The shade or colour of the transverse section in 
this species is much darker than that of the radi2l and tan- 
gential sections. 

Type specimens from commercial sources, and: also from 
trees known before felling. 


T. europea var. C. Linn. 


A description like the foregoing is not adapted for the 
run-and-read class of students. But it gives an epitome of 
what is known about the tree. Those who have to employ 
timber would desire that something were said about tests, 
strength, &c. But the purpose of the book is identification, 
and what appears in type is supplementary to the photo- 
micrographs which are the distinctive feature of the work. 

We have referred above to painter’s graining and 
methods of suggesting timber which may generally be 
said to present only conventional forms, which are not con- 
firmed either by an inspection of the wood in its 
natural state or by a microscopic examination. It cannot 
be recorded that the diagrams sometimes found in books 
which purport to be sections of trees are more correct 
than the painting. It is absolutely impossible to do 
justice. to architectural detail unless photography is 
<mployed, and the process is no less essential in the repre- 
sentation of sections of timber. It would be nothing 
Jess than torture to ask a draughtsman to copy the minute 
characteristics which belong to some varieties of trees. It 
is mentioned by Mr. Stone that “the scale of magnifica- 
tion is three times the actual size, and is designed to show 
the appearance of the transverse section as seen by means 
of an ordinary hand lens. Wherever there are two or 
more distinct types of the same genus described, separate 
illustrations have been provided, and the specitic name is 
then quoted. In every case, where possible, the photo- 
graphs have heen arranged with the medullary rays running 
in the same direction, the pith side downward. As the 
illustrations are not mere process blocks they will show 
more detail when. examined with a lens.” There are 186 
of those illustrations, and students who are unaccustomed 


to work with the microscope will find that they will 


subvert old-fashioned notions about the arrangement of — 


the constituents of trees and the method in which they are 
arranged. There is no other book, so far as we are aware, 
which is better adapted to help in the scientific study of 
timber. 


DUNSTABLE.* 


tet Homeland Handbooks we have seen are useful guides. 

They appear to be prepared by writers who do not trust 
to their powers of compilation, but possess acquaintance with 
the places they describe. The traveller’s attention is not 
wasted on fables in which he has little concern, and the illus- 


trations represent only those objects which are worth inspecting, — 


In addition to the handbooks there is also ‘‘ The Homeland 


Library,” of which the third volume relates to Dunstable. It is — 


written by Mr. Worthington G. Smith, who, it seems, last year 
was made “ first freeman of Dunstable.” If acquaintance with 
the geology of the district, its history, traditions, folk-lore, &c., 


THE PRIORY CHURCH. 


are qualifications for the position there can be no question about 
Mr. Smith’s fitness for it. The pages are admirable in 
suggesting how much can be made out of any district by com- 
petent hands. 

Dunstable is one of those places which sound familiarly, 
and yet it would be difficult to determine through what cause. 
Seventy years ago the population was only about 2,000; the 
latest census puts the number at 5,147. It cannot claim to 
have been the scene of any great event. Asa Saxon village 
Dunstable suffered at the hands of the Danes. It was visited 
by some of the Norman kings. 
held in it. In 1275 five thieves were hanged, a sixth turned 
evidence and thirteen more suffered. Queen Katharine was 
cited by Cranmer to appear at Dunstable. Henry VIII. 
wished to make a cathedral city of it. The town was 
plundered by some of Charles I.’s soldiers. At a later time 


* Dunstable: Its History and Surroundings. By Worthington 
G. Smith, F.L.S., F.A.L, &c. Hlustrated with Drawings by the 
Author and by Photographs. . (London: The Homeland Association, 


| Ltd.) 


™ 


Various tournaments were - 
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George Stephenson offered to regain for Dunstable its former 
place as an important town on the great northern thorough- 
fare. A savings-bank was established in the town hall in 
1865, a charter was granted in 1864, the town hall was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1879 and rebuilt the following year, and the 
present year has already been signalised by a robbery of 
plate inthe church. It is not every English town of 5,0co 
inhabitants which can refer to so diversified a history. When 
the events are described and their relations to other incidents 
are explained, as has been done by Mr. Smith, the reader 
cannot help concluding that the people of Dunstable have 
reason to feel proud of the position occupied by their town 
during many years. 

Although 1,690 years have elapsed since the Romans 
departed from the locality, that period is insignificant if we 
think of the geological character of the neighbourhood. 
Dunstable is not a puradise for geologists, like the Isle of Arran 
in Scotland, and anyone acquainted with Cumberland or Wales 
would be disposed to look down with some scorn on all that 
the surrounding district has to show. But there is unquestion- 
able evidence that the glacial period has left traces around the 
town, and that then or soon afterwards man appeared in the 
district and bequeathed flint instruments of various kinds to 
gratify the curiosity of modern searchers. Those who fashioned 


who was abbot of St. Albans from 1120 to 1145, and who is 
described as lodging in Dunestaple. There he gave a represen- 
tation of one of the Medizval miracle plays which had for its 
subject St. Catherine. In 1880 Mr. Smith found a twelfth- 
century seal on which is represented the martyrdom of the 
saint. It was dug up near the site of the choir of the ancient 
church. Of that edifice the nave remains, and it is an example 
of architecture which alone is worth a visit to Dunstable. 
Henry I. granted a charter to Dunstable, and one of the 
witnesses was Bishop Robert de “Bethune, who was conse- 
crated in 1131. -As Henry died in 1135 he must have founded 
the priory between 1131 and 1135. It is believed the date 
is 1132. But the church was not sufficiently advanced 
for dedication until 1213. John Carter, writing in 1810, was 
struck by the western doorway. As he was ultra-English he 
describes it as presenting the purest Saxon manner. “The 
enrichments,” he says, “are of the most profuse kind that are 
anywhere to be met in the like instance in basso-relievos, 
foliage, &c.” He also draws attention to the recess witha 
pointed arch head on the left of the great doorway, half of its 
architrave being rich Saxon diagonals, and the counter 
portions the new-conceived mouldings without any ornaments,” 
Saxon columns and intersecting arches being within the recess. 
He also mentions the doorway to the north aisle, adjoining 


THE PRIORY CHURCH, DOORWAYS AND GALLERY. 


‘arms were not imaginative, and only a few varieties can be 
found in Dunstable as in other places. Relics exist of the 
Bronze Age also in the form of camps, tumuli, defences and 
graves, 

The great Roman road known as Watling Street was 
carried very close to Dunstable. There used to be an earthen 
platform which was apparently employed by the Romans as a 
stage for military games. We are told that when “the Rifle 
Volunteer movement was started at Dunstable in 1859 this 
platform was used for the erection of targets and markers’ huts, 
and greatly injured.” Examples of Roman pottery and other 
‘antiquities have been discovered in the district. In the 
‘eighteenth century a tablet was unearthed about four miles 
from Dunstable which seems to have indicated that it belonged 
to the cult of Mars of Sediz, and is supposed to have been the 
warrant of a collector when seeking contributions for sacrifices 
and other services. | 

The title of Dunstable (= hill market) does not appear in 
Domesday, although many places that might be considered as 
its suburbs are mentioned. But in the history of Mathew Paris 
there is record of an incident in the life of Godfred or Geoffrey, 


the recess, and having “ much beautiful foliage interspersed in 
the covrses, and the grounds between the arches of this door- 
way and the recess are filled with small ornamented square 
compartments.” Mr. Smith has made a remarkably careful 
drawing of the doorways and the gallery above, which, although 
it suffers by the reduction, suggests the elaborate detail. The 
gallery, it appears, was removed and replaced with new work 
last year, and it is suggested it was used by the monks for 
addressing the congregation. The nave is Norman, and dates 
from 1150 to 1200, A plan was prepared by Mr. Smith in 
1850 when he was studying to become an architect, and this is 
most interesting as a record of the work of different periods. 
In the thirteenth century the church was, according to Mr. 
Smith, nearly three times its present length and one-third 
higher. As he says:—“Even the nave is deficient of the 
eastern bay. The clerestory, the whole of the roof and the 
aisles, except two bays, have vanished. With such a fragment 
it is almost impossible for anyone except a trained antiquary to 
realise what the original building was like.” Mr. Smith has 
given a plan which will suggest the grandeur of the Mediaeval 
buildings, for the church was united to the cloisters of the 
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monastery. The manuscript of the annals of Dunstable 
Abbey is in the British Museum, but various editions have been 
published, It is claimed that “The work is not only a history 
of Dunstable in the thirteenth century, with the doings of 
priors and townsfolk, but in part a history of England and of 
Europe of that period, as seen from the Dunstable standpoint.” 
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There is much else in the volume which readers, whether 
they are able to visit Dunstable or have to remain away from 
it, will find interesting. To some extent it is an official volume, 
for a Committee of the Corporation as well as many of the 
people of the district have endeavoured to facilitate the 
inquiries of the author. It would be well if in other towns the 
example of Dunstable were followed, although it is not always 
possible to find an author so peculiarly qualified for the task as 
Mr. Worthington Smith. 


ANCIENT LIBRARIES. 


N Tuesday Dr. Thomas Hodgkin delivered the opening 
; address at the annual meeting of the Library Association 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne. In the course of it he said that 
palzolithic man had some aspirations towards the foundation 
of an art gallery, but even these disappeared in his successor 
neolithic man, and they knew very well that neither he nor any 
other Celtic inhabitant of this country before the Roman 
invasion knew anything of the use of books. No house of the 
hut circles on the hills of Northumberland contained any 
place found for a bookcase. Let them think what that meant. 
Life would be pleasant enough in the summer, but in the 
winter, driven within their dwellings by the wind and rain, their 
predecessors must have found existence tedious. No wonder 
they measured human life not by its summers, but by its winters. 

Let them turn away from the contemplation of a bookless 
world and visit the palace of an Assyrian king in the seventh 
century before Christ, a man who, it not always successful in 
war, yet deserved a high place, perhaps the highest, amongst the 
patrons of literature and the founders of libraries—Assur-bani- 
pal—who preserved for his people, and indirectly for us 
too, some portion of the vast stores of Babylonian learning. 
They thought with gratitude and delight of the revival of 
Greek learning which took place in the fifteenth century ; but 


Babylonian learning had apparently been dead for a longer 

period than the literature of Greece when Assur-bani-pal revived — 
the study of it, and, by grammars and dictionaries and other 

educational aids, made it accessible to his subjects. The full 

story of his work was to be found in the “ British Museum 
Guide to Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities,” the cheapest 

shillingsworth of valuable historical information with which he © 
was acquainted. Assur-bani-pal’s library of bricks suggested 
curious speculations as to the duties of its keeper, and the 
library attendant must surely have been compelled to use a 

wheelbarrow when fulfilling the order of any particularly 

voracious reader; and when it was completed, the student, 
squatting on the ground in Oriental fashion surrounded by the 

bricks of his desire, would look like a child at play. While the 

danger of damage done by dusting the books in that library 

would be increased, the risk of loss by fire of the books in his 

charge must have been less terrible to the priest in charge of 
the library of Assur-bani-pal than to the modern librarian. 
Indeed, the thought was suggested that even hereafter if, by — 
any sudden outbreak of universal revolution and war, alb 
existing libraries perished in the flames, the cuneiform tablets 

in the British Museum and the museums on the Continent might 

be the “fittest ” and sole survivors of the literature of the world, 

He would now call their attention to a private gentleman’s 

library in the south of Gaul, about the year 470. As in 

the last instance the Assyrian empire was falling, so now was 

another great empire; but even amid the crash of empires 

libraries were still frequented and books still a delight to men. 
It was Apollinaris Sidonius who was speaking to them, a 

Roman provincial of high position, then leading the life of a 

country gentleman, although later on he became a Christian 

bishop. Ina letter to a correspondent he described a visit he 

had recently paid to the country house of two friends who lived 

together in the valley of the Gard, not far from the famous 

still-existing aqueduct. Sidonius passed his time between the 

two houses. He had given a charming little picture of a 

Roman country gentleman’s library on a summer morning in 

the middle of the fifth century. The amiable Sidonius used no 

fewer than three different words to signify bookcases. He 

spoke of the f/zztez of grammarians, the cuvez of the Atheneum 

or public library and the avmaria of the booksellers ; but this 

was no proof that he was thinking of three different things. 

At .the same time the speaker was himself inclined to 

think that Z/wtec were bookcases, somewhat like our own, 
breast high, and ranged round the walls of the library; 

that armaria were locked cupboards, in which rolls 

of manuscript were kept, and that cumez were low book- 

cases of a wedge-like shape, converging towards the 

centre of the room, as distinguished from the P/uzzed placed 

against the walls. Speaking with diffidence, he suggested that 

the use of these different terms was the result of the period of 

transition through which the history of books was then passing. 

Papyrus, gradually disappearing before parchment, was always 

made up into a roll, while parchment was usually cut up into 

squares, and bound into a book. Papyrus made a volumen, 

parchment a codex, and the latter word was used by Sidonius 

of the theological treatises lying by the chairs of the ladies. 

Would they be wrong in thinking that the bound codices on 

parchment or vellum were stored away in the J/uzed and cune?, 

and that the long papyrus rolls, each enclosed in its cylindrical 

case, were arranged on shelves in the avmaria? Whenever 

and however this change from rolls to books (as they thought 

of books) took place, it was, to his thinking, second in import- 

ance only to the invention of printing. The reading of a roll 
of papyrus, with long lines of written characters upon it, with- 

out paragraphs, punctuation or breaks between the words, must 

have made it a tremendous intellectual effort for a reader to put 

himself ex rapport with the mind of an author through such a 

troublesome medium. 


THE DERBY ART GALLERY. 


HE limitations of the Derby Art Gallery and the necessity 

for its extension have just been strikingly demonstrated. 

The Art Gallery committee of the Corporation find themselves, 
says the WVottingham Guardian, in a somewhat embarrassing 
position. They have been offered the loan of a unique collec- 
tion of art treasures, priceless almost, and of great artistic 
interest ; but, mortifying though it will be to the committee 
and an irreparable loss to the townspeople, the former will be 
inevitably compelled-to decline the offer unless they can secure 
a repository for these treasures. If they are successful in so 
doing the course will undoubtedly be endorsed by the towns- 
people, the more so when it is known that the collection 
referred to is none other than that brought together by Lord 
Curzon. The Viceroy’s collection consists of nearly 150 - 
presents in gold and silver, of which he has been the recipient 
from the various Eastern potentates and public bodies with 
which he has had relations during the term of his Viceroyalty. 
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Further, there is a great quantity of Tibetan and other 
Oriental curios which the Viceroy has collected in his travels, 
and also many samples of Eastern arts and manufactures of 
great educational value. Moreover, there is the valuable 
‘bequest made to the gallery by the late Mr. Henry Evans. In 
meither case can the costly possessions concerned be shown 
at all effectively in the existing gallery unless the periodical 
exhibitions are entirely abandoned. This course cannot be 
seriously contemplated in view of the extent of the popular 
favour bestowed upon them. ~To all appearances the most 
feasible proposal under the circumstances lies in the acquisition 
of the whole or a portion of the Mechanics’ Institute, a building 
closely adjacent to the Art Gallery. The Institute was founded 
in 1826, and for some time accomplished an extensive educa- 
tional work. But its original purpose has now been utterly 
lost. It is suggested that equitable terms could well be 
arranged between the Corporation and the Institution, and in 
that event Derby would be favoured in its Art Gallery to a 
degree hitherto unknown. It is becoming imperative that 
something should be done, for the committee apparently have 
been sorely taxed up to the present in finding accommodation 
for the recent bequest of pictures made under the will of the 
late Colonel Sale. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL SURVEYING. 


PAPER was read by Major C. F. Close, C.M.G., R.E., 
sk before the British Association on “ Methods of Topo- 
graphical Survey.” 

The days of geographical exploration, it was said, are 
drawing to aclose. The greater part of Africa is, for instance, 
no longer a field for the explorer. Geographical societies will 
be obliged to devote an increasing amount of attention to 
topographical surveying. 

Whatever the methods of a topographical survey, they 
should be judged by the resulting map; and in forming a 
judgment the three chief considerations are accuracy, legibility, 
cost. We may further subdivide the first heading into accuracy 
of detail and contouring, and the second into interval of 
contours, clearness and number of colours, hill shading, letter- 
ing, bearing of edges, scale, conventional signs. If we examine 
some of the principal topographical maps on these lines we 
shall be able to divide them into groups. Thus /rst-class 
topographical maps will include the Ordnance coloured 1-inch, 
the French Colonial =;355, the American topographical maps of 
the Geological Survey. Second-class, the German 3} , the 
Spanish =5455, and so on. 

It is perhaps possible that a class of topographical maps 
might be devised which should show the main features at a 
glance and the minor features by means of a magnifying glass. 
Simple reduction will not effect this. Such a type of 
map would be of the greatest vaiue for all the ordinary 
purposes for which a map is used. As regards cost, it is 
important that money should not be saved at the expense of 
the clearness of reproduction. The reproduction should do 
full justice to the field sheet. 

The horizontal structure of a map must first be considered. 
This consists of a framework of the first order, a framework of 
the second order and a framework of the third order, and so 
on. A perfect map is, in fact, formed of points of six orders of 
accuracy, and it is approximately true that the accuracy of 
direction of any line joining adjacent points of the same order 
will vary directly as the length. The control of the “relief,” 
the vertical framework, is similar ; here we have points of five 
orders of accuracy, from the primary levelling to the freehand 
lines joining the contour points. In forming this structure 
only one alteration of principle has of recent years been 
attempted, namely, the use of photography for topographical 
purposes. It is, however, a method which has a very limited 
field of usefulness. It has been successfully used in Canada in 
very special circumstances, but ordinarily the topographer 
working on customary lines will be quite prepared to prove the 
superiority of the recognised methods in the matters of 
accuracy, rapidity and cost. An extension of an old principle 
ty employed with effect on the Gold Coast is described 

elow. 

The following is a brief description of the methods (in use 
or proposed) of forming topographical maps in the British 
Empire :— 

The United Kingdom.—The small-scale maps of the 
United Kingdom are formed by reduction from the 6-inch 
map, which itself, so far as detail is concerned, is reduced from 
the 5255. The resulting map is of the highest possible accuracy. 
Of course this system cannot be employed as a general rule on 
account of the expense, and would not have been used at home 
were it not that large-scale maps (cadastral maps) are a 
necessity. 

India.—Vast areas in India have been topographically 
surveyed by triangulation and plane-tabling. It is especially 


interesting to study this system at work during an expedition. 
The recent operations in China aftord a noteworthy example ; 
the Survey of India party surveyed about 17,000 square miles 
on the 4-inch scale. Similar work is now going on in Thibet. 

The Gold Coast.—In the survey of this territory we find 
for the first time “long traverses.” The expense of triangula- 
tion in such dense forest would be prohibitive. Hence the 
country is being divided up by long primary traverses, and 
at the junction-points of these traverses latitudes are observed 
having an apparent probable error of o-2 sec. It is easy to 
show that on account of “local attraction” it is no use 
multiplying the number of these latitudes. The average length 
of a traverse is about seventy miles. Between these traverses 
minor and compass traverses arerun, Here we have points of 
the second and lower orders. 

South Africa —Whenever the systematic survey of South 
Africa is commenced it will start under most favourable 
conditions. First because, thanks to Sir David Gill and 
Colonel Morris, the geodetic triangulation of the Cape Colony 
and Natal is complete and that of the other colonies is pro- 
gressing. Secondly, the country is for the most part very 
suitable for a plane-table survey. The accuracy and economy 
of plane-tabling are at their greatest in an open country 
provided with scattered hills, and much of South Africa 
answers to this description, 

Canada.—At the request of the Dominion Government, 
Major Hills, the head of the Topographical Section of the 
War Office, drew up a report, after consultation in Canada, 
which forms a valuable scheme for the topographical survey 
of this vast territory, a scheme which it is much to be hoped 
will be carried out. It comprises, in brief :—(1) A geodetic arc 
from the St. Lawrence to Vancouver. (2) Secondary chains 
depending onthis. (3) A topographical triangulation covering 
the interstices with a network. (4) Topography (to be carried 
out mainly by plane-tabling) ; the standard scale to be } inch 
to 1 mile. 


THE LATE ARTHUR MELVILLE, A.R.S.A. 


HE death is announced at Witley, Surrey, of Mr. Arthur 
Melville, an Associate of the Royal Scottish Academy. 
Mr. Melville, who was at one time well known in Edinburgh, 
and had an Edinburgh connection, removed some years ago to 
London, where his art was much appreciated in the galleries in 
which he exhibited. According to the Scofswzan he was 
trained in the Royal Scottish Academy’s Life School, where his 
fine sense of colour marked him out for future distinction. He 
made his mark in water-colour painting, though he worked 
also in oils, and was among the first of the Scottish impres- 
sionists whose work attracted attention. In this style of art he 
was particularly successful in the representation of Venetian 
and Oriental scenes. His method of working seemed to be 
the very shorthand of art. At close quarters his brush strokes 
appeared to be a confused mass of bright formless coloured 
dots and dashes, but at the proper distance these gradually 
assumed coherency, and resolved themselves into vivid repre- 
sentations of animated crowds in the market-place or bazaar 
or other scene where people most did congregate. This sense 
of life and action he seldom missed imparting to his genre 
pictures. He could also represent, with a few bold and sweep- 
ing touches of his brush, the picturesque architecture of Venice 
or other quaint city, and in these drawings he was very suc- 
cessful likewise in suggesting the warmth and brilliancy of the 
sunshine of the sunny south, Inthe Royal Scottish Academy’s 
exhibitions his drawings were always prominent and artistic 
objects on the walls, The artistic gift was strong within him, 
and he could express himself better in water-colours than in 
oils. Mr. Melville was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Scottish Academy in 1836, but his removal to London not long 
afterwards prevented him from receiving further promotion. 
He was also a member of the Royal Water-Colour Society, 
where the best of his work latterly has been exhibited. He 
kept up acquaintanceship with many of his old Scottish friends, 
who will be grieved to hear of his premature death. 


The Colfe’s Almshouses, Lewisham, which are adminis- 
tered by the Leathersellers’ Company, will possibly in a short 
time be demolished. The beneficiaries under the charity 
would then receive out-pensions in lieu of the residence. The 
almshouses were erected in 1652 under a trust bestowed on 
the Leathersellers’ Company by the Rev. Abraham Colfe, a 
former vicar of Lewisham. There are six houses, and the 
inmates consist of five widows elected by the trustees of the 
Lewisham charities and one by the company. The local 
authority have insisted on the necessity for various sanitary 
improvements, The Company are unwilling to incur the 
expense, © 
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_NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘Tue late Lord BFAcoNSFIELD, when he proposed ‘“‘to |. 


hang an architect” in order to obtain an improvement in 
the building of houses, was only giving flippant utterance 
to a prevailing belief in the uselessness of men of that class. 
The lawyers in Maritzburg have shown more appreciation 
of the value of architects. We mentioned lately that Mr. 
FRANK KENT was murdered while at breakfast on July 7 
by his servant, a Kaffir, who was supposed to be educated. 
At the trial of UmaraLaza on August 1, the Attorney- 
General said the Crown had endeavoured to obtain the 
customary privilege for the prisoner of being defended by 
counsel, but all the legal practitioners in Maritzburg had 
refused to appear on prisoner’s behalf. There is no 
precedent in the history of the Court for such a resolve, and 
although English desire for justice would not deprive a 
Kaffir of the resources which law affords to help in escaping 
from just punishment, yet there are times when human 
nature revolts against the possibility of such a course. The 
prisoner was found guilty, and sentence of death was 
passed. 


THE investigations of Professor W. H. Goopyrar into 
architectural refinements have mainly related to Medieval 
buildings. In the course of them Italian buildings were 
not neglected. Indeed it was in Pisa Cathedral that the 
conviction arose with him that the optical peculiarities of 
the buildings were never properly explained, although they 
were no less interesting than those of Greek buildings. 
St. Mark’s, Venice, and various Italian churches were 
tested by him successfully. It was no doubt from the 
interest of the results and the revelations they afford of the 
skill of the Medizval architects that the Associazione 
Artistica fra i cultori di Architettura have unanimously 
elected Professor GOODYEAR as honorary member. ‘There 
are very few of that class. The others are the Marquis 
MELCHIOR DE VOGUE, the architectural explorer of Northern 
Syria; M. RoHauLtT DE FLeEuRY, the greatest living 
Medievalist; Herr PAut Wat.ot, architect of the 
Berlin Reichsgebaude, or Parliament House, and Senior 
VELAZQUEZ Y Bosco,a member of the Royal Spanish 
Academy and Professor of Architectural History in 
Madrid. Professor GoopyEAR, in acknowledging the 
notification of his election, wrote :—‘ I am not an archi- 
tect by profession, but more especially by training and by 
some publication a historian, and a historian of art, 
because until the seventeenth century it is in the monu- 
ments of art that history found not only its most enduring, 
but also its most characteristic, expression. ‘The recogni- 
tion which you have given me is a recognition from Rome, 
and as a historian I look to this centre of the history of 
civilisation as my spiritual home.” 


WHENEVER pastel is mentioned the name of MAurRICE 
QUENTIN DE LA Tour, or Latour, generally arises as the 
ablest exponent of the art. He was born in Saint Quentin 
In 1704 or 1705, and he lived until 1788. At first he 
painted in oils, but afterwards he devoted himself to pastel. 
It not only suited his talents, but it was in keeping with the 
age of Pompapour, D’ALEMBERT, BLANC, the art critic, 
CaMARDO, the danseuse, and such representatives of that 
strangely varied period which preceded the Revolution in 
France. The lightness of touch which is seen in LATouR’S 
portraits is in keeping with so extraordinary an age. Yet, 
as we pointed out on a former occasion, the unconscious- 
ness about the impending catastrophe is suggested by that 
peculiar smile which is characteristic of the greater number 
of his works. But however easy the drawings may 
seem, they were produced after an immense amount 
of toil. Latour’s capacity for taking pains entitles 
him to be described as a man of genius. The 
musée in his birthplace is enriched with about eighty of his 
studies, which demonstrate the efforts he made to obtain a 
mastery of form and expression. It is remarkable that an 
art which in his hands was so successful has never gained 
much support in this country. In the eighteenth century it 
was attempted, but there were never sufficient followers of 
it among English artists to constitute a school. Some have 
believed that the colours were fleeting, and a pastel drawing 
does not appear to possess the solidity of an oil-painting. 
But after all how few are the portraits which are really 
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valued twenty years after their production. And Larour’s. 
have preserved their freshness, while many of the works in 
oils by’ his contemporaries have ‘become valueless. The 
second centenary of his birth, therefore, deserves to be cele- 
brated. a 


THE Prussian Order “ Pour le Mérite” is undoubtedly 
one of the most select in Europe. It is not, of course, in 
rank equal to the august Order of the Garter, but it.is far 
more definite in its constituents than the Legion of 
Honour. The foreign artists belonging to it are 
LAURENCE ALMA- TADEMA, painter, London (1881); 
sculptor, Rome (1887), EMILE 
WOoUuTERS, painter, Brussels (1888), FRANCESCO PRADILLA, 
painter, Madrid (1897), Husert HERKOMER, , painter, 
London (1899), CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, composer, Paris 
(1901). The recent additions are Francois GEVAERT, 
Director of the Brussels Conservatory, and LUDWIG SYLON, 
Professor in the University of Christiania. There-is no 
foreign architect in the Order. The German artists be- »* 
longing to the Order are ADoLF von -MENzEL, Berlin 
(1870), Lupwic Knaus, Berlin (1873), ANDREAS 
ACHENBACH, Diisseldorf (1881), JOHANNES SCHILLING, 
Dresden (1882), REINHOLD Becas, Berlin (1883), Fritz 
SCHAPER, Berlin (1884), EDUARD VON GEBHARDT, Diissel- 
dorf (1890), HERMANN ENDE, Berlin (1891), ADOLF 
HILDEBRAND, Miinich (1891), and JosEF JOACHIM, the 
violinist, Berlin (1899). An Order of Merit, military and 
civil, was founded by the Elector FREDERICK in 1667. 
The Order of Pour le Mérite dates from the reign of 
FREDERICK II. in 1740, and the special class who are 
representatives of art and science dates only from 1842. . 
Membership of it was the only title that THomas CARLYLE 
could claim ; he was awarded it for his voluminous history 
of FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


Sicnor Boni has explained the reasons for his visit 
to Ireland in order to discover aids which will enable him 
to understand some of the peculiarities of the Roman 
Forum. Several galleries and chambers beneath the arena 
were met with, and it was supposed that. the gladiators and 
other performers and supernumeraries used to await there 
the summons to appear, which was conveyed by primitive 
telephones, and then they were raised to the surface by 
means of elevators. In one of these chambers were 
twelve hundred oyster-shells and other relics of a feast, 
which we presume were left after the last meal of some of. 
the gladiators. Signor Boni did not. accept the subter- 
ranean arrangements as no more than an- economical 
employment of space, just as Sunday-schools have to be 
placed beneath churches where building sites are costly. 
In attempting to study the problem he had to compare 


the practices of other lands. And in the “Book of 
Leinster” and other Irish works which have been 
reprinted, he learnt that underground celebrations 


were at one time common. Seemingly the Irish used to: 
meet in those chambers to commemorate their heroes; a 
kind of fair was held, and exercises in which many took 
part were gone through. Signor Boni considered that 
beneath the Roman Forum ancient assemblies met for 
similar purposes. Souterrains are not uncommon beneath: 
the Irish raths. The chambers are often square, and some- 
times of the form of a beehive, recalling, in spite of their 
humility, the ancient Greek treasuries. The chambers are 
approached by very narrow passages, commonly called’ 
“creeps.” In the chambers ogham inscriptions have been 
found. At New Grange the groups of concentric circles, 
spirals, zigzags have long been known as_ bearing some 
resemblance to those in the caved tombs of Italy and along 
the shores of the Mediterranean. A new interest will be 
imparted to the Irish tumuli if they can be utilised by 
Signor Bonl. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE ARCHITECTURE OF | 


ATHENS.* 
(See Lilustration.) 


» . » on th’ Agean shore a city stands 
Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil, 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence.—MILTON. 


es is situated four miles from the sea, and its port 


is the Pirzeus, while between the two there lies a plain 
which is very dusty and hot in summer. - Modern Athens lies 
between a lofty hill called Lycabettus, 910 feet high, and the 


‘hill called the Acropolis, which is about 150 feet above the 


plain. By ascending Lycabettus you get a delightful view of 
Athens, the Acropolis and the surrounding district. In such a 
position one is struck with the dark-yellow colour of the plain. 


It is so because the great heat of the summer burns up the 


vegetation and exposes the soil itself Towards the west, how- 
ever, there are some olive woods which brighten the scene. 

On approaching Athens by way of the sea you detect the 
Acropolis in the distance as a small, white, flat-topped peak 
rising out of the plain. It appears much smaller than it really 
is because it is surrounded by high hills. The Acropolis was 
at first of a conical form, but just before the time of Pericles it 
was broadened to its present shape, so that it is now about 
1,000 feet by 400, surrounded by very steep sides except at the 
west end. It appears picturesque from whatever point of view 
one sees it, and from it one gets lovely views. 

The buildings upon the Acropolis show the Greek Doric 
and Ionic orders in their perfection. To take those of the 
Doric order first. Of these the finest is the Parthenon, which 
is undoubtedly the most perfectly proportioned, beautifully 
detailed and soundly constructed building evererected. There 
is no false or hidden construction about it. Without doubt 
Ictinus, the architect, “‘designed with beauty and built in 
truth.” 

The three steps of the stylobate are eacl: about 1 foot 
g inches high, and this very inconvenient height proves the 
necessity for mounting blocks opposite the entrances These 
steps are so slightly curved that the curves do not show ata 
little distance... Then the joints are still so perfect both in the 
steps and throughout the columns and walls of the whole 
building that one can do nothing else than marvel at the 
craftsmanship of the days when it was erected—about 438 B.c. 

No mortar was used ; in fact, there was no room for any. 
The object apparently was, not to show the joints but to obtain 
the effect of a monolithic column or wall surface. This could 
only have been so perfectly attained by use of Pentelic marble, 
for there is no other building material than marble in which 
such close jointing could be formed. The entasis on the 
columns may be best seen by taking a position exactly in a line 
with the inner side of the front row of columns in the eastern 
portico and looking from south to north. From this position 
the inner line of the column is seen against the clear blue sky, 
and the extreme delicacy of the curve becomes manifest. 

The writer's opinion as to. the method of roofing is that 
there were framed trusses of timber over each of the internal 
columns in the naos, and that there were horizontal rafters laid 
sufficiently close together to support the marble tiling, The 
tiles were of Parian marble, which being semi-transparent would 
allow light in a subdued form to pass through. All traces of 
the method of roofing are gone ; we know only that the tiles 
were of Parian marble. 

By means of the light which would pass through the tiling 
the interior would not be quite dark, then when more light was 
required the door could be opened. Now when one sees this 
doorway, 33 feet high by about 16 feet wide, and thinks of the 
clear light of Greece and the white material of the building, 
there seems to remain little further difficulty about the lighting 
of the temple. 

The architrave has a broad soffit and is formed of three 
stones placed side by side. The frieze is hollow, and the 
cornice is in very large stones. Owing to the result of the ex- 
plosion of the powder magazine within the temple in 1687 
many fragments of the entablature as well as drums of the 
columns lie scattered around the building, and anyone is thereby 
able to examine the details of the higher parts without 
ascending. 

The columns, the architrave and frieze are all inclined 
slightly inwards in order to prevent their appearing to increase 
in size at the top. Now examine the east front, say, and think 
how this inward inclination would very probably have been 
observed, had not the corona of the cornice been inclined the 
opposite way. ) 

The position and lighting of the Panathenaic frieze have 
been much criticised recently. The writer’s. conclusions are 
these. It is placed in the only position in which it could be in 


* A paper by Charles Gourlay, Professor of Architecture in the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 


-thenon ones. 


order to have it continuous round the cella of the temple. By 
the aid of the reflected light and the colouring it would be 
sufficiently well lit. Further, Phidias, the sculptor, knew 
where the frieze was to be placed with all the disadvantages of 
its position and its peculiar lighting. Now his knowledge of 
these matters must. have influenced his design both in the 
whole treatment of it and in its details. If one studies this 
subject, as the writer has done, by noting the effect of reflected 
light upon casts of part of the frieze, and by recollecting that 
the frieze had greater relief at the top than the bottom, he will 
understand how excellently this frieze is suited to its position. 
The colour of the Parthenon is not pure white The Pentelic 
marble of which it is built contains iron which, due to weather- 
ing, has given the stone a golden yellow tone, while those parts 
which are less exposed to the weather are of a rich brown, the 
resulting colour effect being charming. 

Another Doric building is the Propylzea, or gateway, which 
was commenced in 437 B.C, one year after the Parthenon was 
practically finished. Much may be learned about the con- 
struction of Greek buildings of this period from the Propylaa, 
because it was left unfinished in 432. There are to be seen 
the rough projections on the stones still in the walls, and where 
these projections are away the surface has in many cases not 
been brought toa finish, but left projecting about five-eighths 
of aninch. All the columns, however, were finished, and they 
display all the refinements which are to be found in the Par- 
The use of columns of the same order and of 
different sizes in the same composition is generally to be 
avoided in architectural design. Here we find the wings 
treated with smaller-sized columns having details similar to 
those of the much larger columns of the central portico, the 
result in this instance being that the smaller ones give. scale to 
the larger, and the whole composition gains in effect. But 
within the central portico we find the Ionic order used to 
carry the ceiling, and giving emphasis to the central path. 
These columns had to be much taller than the outer ones, thus 
giving another reason why they should be Ionic instead of 
Doric, namely, because of the much smaller diameter required 
for them. 

The building is almost entirely of Pentelic marble, but the 
threshold of the doors is of dark-coloured Eleusinian lime- 
stone, which is also used to form a plinth along both side walls 
of the central portico. The door with the window on each 
side of it in the Pinacotheke is of great interest. It is a very 
beautiful part, and one comes upon it quite unexpectedly. The 
windows have pilasters with moulded capitals just like ante, 
but no bases. The sills are of Eleusinian stone. 

It should be mentioned that the axis of this portico is 
parallel to that of the Parthenon. The effect of this gateway, 
with its coffered ceiling and grand scheme of colouring, must 
have been magnificent, and it must have formed a worthy 
approach to the Acropolis of Athens. 

Below the: Propylzea there is a Roman gateway called 
Beule’s Gate, largely made up of fragments taken from a 
choragic monument dating from 320 BC., which stood near by. 

Of the examples of the Ionic order we take first that of the 
Temple of Niké, which stands on a bastion south of the 
Propylza, its axis forming an angle with that of the 
Propylea. It was erected between 450and 430 B.C. of Pentelic 
marble, the architect being probably Callicrates. The Turks 
took. it down about 1687 and used its materials to build a 
battery. About 1834 this battery was taken down, the remains 
of the temple discovered and found to be nearly complete, but 
the cornice is entirely gone. It was then rebuilt on its original 
site as we now see it. Thecella is square on plan internally 
and had no doors. Two oblong columnar piers, however, 
divide the east end into three openings, the central one forming 
the doorway proper. It is charmingly designed for its situa- 
tion and is the gem of the Acropolis. 

We now pass to the Erechtheion, dating from 420 to 409 B.C., 
in which we have the Ionic order in its perfection. This order 
is here carried out with a matchless grace of proportion and 
an unsurpassed beauty of form in detail. The capitals are 
simply wonderful, both in design and execution, the spirals 
of the volutes and the guilloche above the egg-and-dart being 
derlgnee so that they will appear perfect when seen from 

elow. iO 1 
__ This building would require a lecture to itself, because there’ 
is so much in it.’ Not only in the grouping of its triple - 
porticoes and general suitability to its site is it charming, but 
its details are so varied that they give piquancy to the whole. ” 
We all know how during the Middle Ages the craftsman took 
great liberties in his carving, but the. opinion formerly almost 
universally held with regard to’ Greek carving was, that in 
design and detail it was repeated with perfect exactitude, that 
there was no variation made by the workman even’ in the 
detail of any. one part. A careful study of the Erechtheion 
carving, however, will show that this is not so, but that the’ 
Greek and Gothic craftsmen worked in a similar way. Both 
of them, while preserving balance of parts, varied the detail as 
they desired, whereby instead of a dull repetition of forms 
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which are beautiful in themselves, there is such a life imparted 
to these forms that their beauty and interest are greatly 
enhanced. In a word, the writer maintains that the Greek 
carver was a true artist, and not a mechanical manipulator. 

To mention but a few of these variations. On the bases of 
the columns of the north portico the upper torus guilloche is 
not the same in all. The intertwining plait is concave in some 
cases and convex in others. The capitals belonging to the 
north portico have an entirely different termination of the 
fluting, also an additional tendril between the palmette and 
lotus forms on their enriched band situated between the capital 
and the fluting from what is.on the capitals of the east portico. 
Then the enriched band forming the capping of the wall is 
greatly varied even in the north portico itself; for example, 
there is an additional spiral in the lower part of the enrich- 
ment on the face of the anta to what there is on the wall itself ; 
also on one stone there will be found as many as three dis- 
tinctly different leaves at the roots of the palmette forms, 
which leaves themselves vary in breadth even when they are 
otherwise similar. 

The finest Greek doorway in existence is that in the north 
portico of the Erechtheion. Nevertheless its lintel is con- 
sidered to’ be later in date than the jambs upon which it rests, 
When studying this doorway on the spot the writer observed 
that the rosettes on the jambs are hollowed out in the centre to 
receive an infilling of enamel or bronze, while on the lintel the 
centre is convex and formed with the marble itself. The egg- 
and-dart and the anthemion enrichments are both different in 
detail and inferior in beauty to. those on the enriched band at 
the capping of the same wall. 

Let us now leave the height of the Acropolis and descend 
to the buildings on the plain. Of these the first which claims 
our attention is the temple called the Theseion—the best pre- 
served temple in Greece. Its date cannot be exactly stated, but 
it belongs to the latter part of the same great era to which the 
Parthenon and Propylza belong. 

It shows us the normal plan and proportions of the Greek 
temple, with its hexastyle porticoes and its peristyle of thirteen 
columns at the sides. It has but two steps of white marble in 
its stylobate, a third and lowest step being of Piraic stone, 
which perhaps was intended to be hidden. The level lines are 
all curved in this temple, as in the Parthenon, with the addition 
that in this case the sloping lines of the pediment are also 
curved. The metopes of the east front and only the four on 
the north and south flanks nearest to the east end are sculp- 
tured. All the others are plain, but they may have been 
painted. There is a frieze at the top of the cella walls at the 
ends of the cella only. At the east end this frieze extends 
across from the one peristyle to the other, while at the west 
end it is confined to the end of the cella. The sculpture of 
the frieze is in greater relief than that of the Parthenon. 
When the Christians converted this temple into a church they 
put a semicircular vault over the naos. This vault is quite 
"unsuited to the structure, and tends to thrust over the columns. 

The Choragic Monument of Lysicrates dates from 335 B.C. 
and is situated on the plain beyond the east end of the 
Acrofolis. It supported a tripod, consequently the body of 
the monument is hexagonal in plan, due to the use of six 
columns in its upper part, which stands upon a square podium. 
This must have been a difficult building to design because of 
its hexagonal form. When it is viewed so that four of its 
columns are seen the whole appears to be in excellent propor- 
tion, but when you view it so that only three are seen the 
monument looks too thin, it does not have such a beautiful 
form. Nevertheless this is a charming little monument, both 
in its design and detail. Here we have one of the earliest and 
the finest example of the Greek-Corinthian order. The whole 
height of each column—base, shaft and capital—is in one 
stone. The architrave and frieze have been taken out of a 
single stone. So also the roof is one block. The round steps, 
with cavetto moulding above them, are of one stone, thus 
forming a secure base for the structure. The whole of the 
upper part is of Pentelic marble, which has weathered to a 
beautiful golden-brown tint. The cornice at the top of the 
podium is of Hymettus marble, which has slightly blne streaks 
in it, while all below this cornice is of Piraic stone. There is 
but one step observable at the base of the monument at the 
present time, although four are usually shown in our book 
illustrations, 

The Ceramicus is one of the ancient cemeteries of Athens. 
The tombstones there and in the National Museum are of great 
interest. One type consists of a sculptured relief surrounded 
by a frame which has a distinctly architectural character about 
it. The forms of the mouldings used as bases, capitals and 
entablatures are greatly varied. Another type consists of the 
stelze, which show. the Greek acanthus, spiral, rosette and 
palmette forms in perfection, And. then there are the vases. 
All are well worthy of study by the architectural student. 

The Olympieion, or Temple of Jupiter Olympius, is the first 
of a series of buildings now to be referred to, which owed their 
existence to foreign patrons.. There are but fifteen columns 


remaining of this temple, and they belong to about 170 BC., 
when Antiochus, king of Syria, called Epiphanes, employed 
Cossutius, a Roman architect, to design and erect a temple 
upon the foundations prepared about 400 years earlier. 

The temple is of the Corinthian order, with columns 56 feet 
high and 6 feet 4 inches in diameter at the base. Consider 
the very large scale employed in this building and the magni- 
ficent effect the complete building with its 104 columms must 
have had. The large capitals are in two blocks, the one 
resting upon the other. The rich and exceedingly well- 
executed carving of the capitals, especially of the Greek 
acanthus, may be well studied on the spot, because one of 
the columns fell in 1852 and still lies on the ground there. 

The Horologium of Andronicus Cyrrhestes was a water 
clock, a sun dial and a weather vane. it is commonly called 
the Tower of the Winds, from the personification of the winds 
sculptured in a suggestive but crude manner upon it. It was 
erected between 100 and 35 BC, and is a pleasing structure 
externally, with which we are all familiar through illustrations. 
Internally its design is very interesting. There is a cornice 
with curved modillions in its soffit about 9 feet from the floor, 
which is excellently designed for its situation, while near the 
top there are short columns resting upon a projecting ledge 
which is circular on plan and converts the interior at this 
point from an octagon to a circle, although the roof itself is 
octagonal on plan and composed of slabs laid raking to the 
centre finial The upper part of this interior is a delightful 
idea well carried out. 

From about 86 BC., when Athens was conquered by the 
Romans, it must be regarded as a Roman city. The gate to 
the Agora, or Roman market, which dates between B.C. 2 and 
A.D. 2, brings us to the work of the purely Roman period in 
Athens, . In this gateway there are four columns of the Doric 
order fully six diameters high. The central opening is 11 feet 
wide, so that vehicles could pass through, while the end 
openings were quite narrow, being meant for pedestrians only. 
The details of the gateway are crude, especially when compared 
with the early work already referred to. 

The market itself. was a large court with colonnade, con- 
sisting of Roman Ionic columns having unfluted shafts, and of 
which some specimens remain. 

Philopappus was an exiled Syrian king who was made 
consul of Athens by the Roman Government in 100 A.D. The 
monument on the Hill of the Muses was raised to his memory 
between 114 and 116 A.D. It is concave in plan with three 
niches between Corinthian pilasters, and it faces the Acropolis. 
While it cannot be compared to the buildings of the age of 
Pericles in regard to its design and detail, it is nevertheless an 
excellent example of Grzeco-Roman monumental art. ; 

The Arch of Hadrian was built about 133 A.D. as a land- 
mark between the “ ancient city of Theseus” and that quarter 
of Athens laid out by Hadrian about that time. The archway, 
20 feet wide, is placed in a wall which has its joints channelled. 
This wall was flanked with projecting Corinthian columns and 
has Corinthian pilasters at the ends. In the upper storey, 
which rises to a total height of about 56 feet from the ground, 
there are three bays, the end ones being left open while the 
centre one had a thin wall dividing it in such a way as to 
form a niche for a statue on each face. There is a small pedi- 
ment over this central niche which is supported by small 
Corinthian columns having pilasters behind them, the ends 
being similarly terminated. The whole is quite Renaissance 
in its character and is a very beautiful example of a monu- 
mental arch. 

The Library, or Stoa, of Hadrian must have been a 
magnificent structure. The ruins of the west wall which 
remain show detached Roman Corinthian columns with un- 
fluted shafts set upon pedestals decorating a white marble 
wall having channelled joints. The entablature is broken 
and returned over each column. The shafts of these columns 
were of grey Cipollino marble, the capitals and bases being of 
white Pentelic marble. 

The remains of the portico show that its columns, which 
were wholly of white marble, were fluted, and had the flutes 
filled up for one-third of their height. The capitals have 
pointed abaci, as have also those on the Arch of Hadrian. 
It is interesting to see how the Romans got a colour effect in 
this instance by the use of marbles of different colours, while 
in ancient Greek days the same effect would have been pro- 
duced by the application of paint in some form or other to 
the white marble. | 

The Christian churches of Athens form an interesting 
subject for study. There are few examples now remaining, 
owing to the fact that very many were taken down before 
1890, at which date the value of these buildings began to be 
recognised. Since that time care has been taken to preserve 
some of them, but others have been so much restored that 
they are now of no value whatever to the architectural 
student. 

One of the oldest and best preserved is the church of St. 
Nicodemus, which dates from 1045, Although the largest of 
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these old churches, it is nevertheless a small oblong building, 
measuring only 62 feet by 45 feet. It is vaulted throughout, 
and has a large dome in the centre of its plan which springs 
direct from the pendentives, z.e. without adrum. The lighting 
is. by sixteen windows, placed in the dome itself, similarly to 
those in the great church of Sta Sophia at Constantinople, 
The gallery in the interior assists materially in giving scale to 
this church. The external walls are built of yellow-coloured 
oblong blocks of limestone, having between both the horizontal 
and vertical joints flat red tiles, about 12 inch thick, laid in 
beds of mortar of about equal thickness. On the ground storey 
there is a horizontal string-course of peculiarly cut bricks 
placed vertically on edge, and otherwise all bedded in mortar, 
and thereby forming an ornamental pattern. round the 
building. 

The church of the Saints Theodore, dating from 105s, is 
another of the best preserved of the old churches of Athens. 
Its plan is of the Greek cross type and it has three apses at 
the east end. The dome at the crossing has a high drum 
which has two-light windows in each side of it. The belfry 
placed upon the top of the gable at the south arm of the 
cross is a late addition. Underneath this belfry there is 
a two-light window with the usual arrangement of flat 
bricks and zigzag border, serving as architrave and archivolt. 
By each side of this window there is a rampant arch of similar 
design, thereby forming a very peculiar treatment of the gable. 

The original part of the church of the Kapnikarea is of the 
Greek cross type in plan, the dome at the crossing being 
supported on four columns. The drum of the dome has single- 
light windows in each of its eight sides, and the dome itself is 
covered externally with tiling, which is the usual method. 
This part is thought to date from the ninth century, but 
much later, probably in the fourteenth or fifteenth century, 
additions were made whereby a chapel was added to the north 
and an outer narthex to the west. This outer narthex is 
covered with four gables, which is a form rather unusual in 
Greek Byzantine work. 

Perhaps the most interesting of all the old churches of 
Athens is that one known as the Small Metropolis or Cathedral. 
It is very small, being about 40 feet by 24 feet over all ex- 
ternally. Its date is uncertain, but it was probably built in the 
thirteenth century. Its walls are largely composed of ancient 
fragments of marble put together in a most haphazard man- 
ner, but the old slabs give it a golden yellow colour, which is 
very beautiful. It has only one apse. Its dome is supported 
on four square piers, while the drum has single-light windows 
with roof tiled in the usual manner. 

In Athens there are some modern buildings of considerable 
interest to which attention should be directed. The Academy 
of Science is an admirably proportioned building dating from 
1882. It is faced with Pentelic marble. The architect was 
Hansen. 

The University has an excellently designed facade of 
Pentelic marble. Inthe centre part of the portico there are 
two Ionic columns “in antis.” The portico extends five bays 
on each side of this, however, having piers with moulded 
capitals to divide the bays. At the upper part of the wall 
behind the piers there are fresco-paintings, the effect of which 
is delightful. 

The new Library is one of the finest buildings devoted to 
such a purpose in existence. It is of the Doric order with a 
hexastyle portico. It is also of marble and was completed 
quite recently. These three buildings are situated side by side 
in the University Boulevard and form a fine group. 

The modern Cathedral was built in 1855 and is not beautiful. 
It was constructed with materials obtained by demolishing 
seventy old churches. : 

The Royal Palace dates from 1834-38 and is a large plain 
building on a fine site. 
of the western front built of Pentelic marble. 

The Observatory is notable for its fine situation on the top 
of the Hill of the Nymphs, a short distance west of the 
Acropolis ; it was opened in 1846. The Zappeion is a large 
building used for exhibition purposes, and built about 1888 on 
one of the finest sites in Athens. It has a central Corinthian 
portico of eight columns based on the Lysicrates monument, 
with a pediment over it. The wings are plainly treated. The 
building is semicircular in plan and has a large entrance hall. 

It has been truly said that to visit Athens and study what 
is to be seen there is an epoch in the art-training of any man. 
Such the writer felt his visit to be to him, and it is to be hoped 
that architectural students in increasing numbers will visit this 
ancient city and reap the benefit to be obtained by study there. 


_ At Sicklesmere, Bury St. Edmunds, two pits have been 
found which are supposed to have been Roman refuse pits, and 
among the miscellaneous articles discovered are fragments 
of Samian pottery and Roman tiles, furnace slag, Romano- 
British pottery of various dates, building tiles and fragments . 
of bones. 


There is a Doric portico in the centre | 


BY SEINE, OISE AND MARNE. 
By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS, 
Ape 


(Continued from page 123.) 


MANTES AND ITS: NEIGHBOURING CHURCHES. 

T is unfortunate that the south-western portal of the facade 

at Mantes should have been tampered with by an architect 

of the Later Gothic period, otherwise, despite the modesty of 
its dimensions and the unsparing manner with which it has 
been dealt by the modern restorer, it may be accepted as a 
typical one of its age and class. There is a noble Doric 
simplicity about the central triplet of lancets and the circular 
window over them, whose tracery, almost identical with that 
in the same position at Laon, is an adumbration of those 
glori ous roses for which the Gothic of France was to become 
unrivalled. At different times both the western towers of 
Mantes—connected by an open screen as at Paris—have been 
taken down and rebuilt, but their present appearance always 
strikes me as particularly lean and poor.* Until their recon- 
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OnE Bay OF NAVE, CHURCH AT 'TRIEL. 
(From Petit’s Architectural Studies.) 


struction these towers, to judge from an engraving of about 
sixty years ago, must have been far more satisfactory in general 
outline. One reason for their unpleasing appearance I take.to 
be the removal of large sloping slabs of stone—apparent in the 
engraving: to which I have alluded——going from their Jarger 
parts at about an angle of 70 degrees, and connecting them 
with the upper and smaller stages. These slabs—analogous. 


* See Illustration in Zhe Architect, August 5. 
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perhaps to the broaches of aspire or to those used on the 
oblique sides of an octagon growing out of a tower—were 
undoubtedly original, being marked with scales in the early 
French manner, and put up almost immediately after the 
towers were built, because they were found to be unhappy in 
their sky-line. Nor can.I have a shadow of doubt, from such 
investigations as I was able to make, that the original inten- 
tien must have been, as at Laon, to continue the shafts and: 
arcadings which surround the lower stage up to the top. 

In some details these western towers at Mantes recall those 
of Notre-Dame, but they are quite deficient in that dignity and 
repose which certain little touches in them confer on the 
ensemble of the Parisian cathedral, view it from what-point you 
will. 

I did not wait for vespers in the afternoon at Mantes, hoping 
to be able to attend them at Gassicour, lying about a mile 
from the city in a westerly direction, and it was during the 
return walk thither that the meagre towers oF Notre-Dame. 
struck me with such unpleasant force. 

Gassicour is a cruciform church of the smallest dimensions 


— 


ST. NICOLAS DE PoRT (LORRAINE). 
Mingling of the French and German schools. 
(From Enlart, Manuel a@’ Archéologie. ) 


‘for a building that once aspired to abbatial dignity, comprising 
-a Romanesque nave, with a fine western doorway, trarsepts 
-and square-ended chancel all in Early complete Gothic. The 
whole is dominated by a charming central Romanesque tower, 
with one of those saddle-back terminations common to the 
-district, and a triplet of round-headed windows in each face, 
which have a German rather than a Norman Romanesque 
-character. 

The dimensions of Gassicour are by no means large, yet 
‘the architect of the thirteenth-century portions contrived to 
‘invest the mass with an appearance of great dignity. The 
‘form and elevation of the gables could hardly be improved, 
and the tracery of the windows, which is of great beauty, 
relieves the general severity. The window at the east end of 
the chancel is of four divisions, the unfoliated lights being 
‘grouped in pairs beneath a subarcuation with a trefoil, while 
xthe head of the window has a large sexfoiled circle. 


~The side windows of the chancel are of two lights, that on 
the eastern side of either transept of three, and with tracery 
composed of three quatrefoils ; all the lights being uncusped 
denote the early Geometrical character of the work. 

The three chancel windows retain their original glazing, of 
great value and interest. That in the altar window, of late 
thirteenth-century date, was repaired about half a century ago. 
It contains twenty-five small:groups representing the whole 
Passion of Our Lord, but two of the subjects—the thirteenth 
and eighteenth—were wrongly placed when the work was 
restored. The side windows are earlier, and contain large 
figures under canopies. The east window of the south transept 
has groups from ang lives of two saints—one of them St. 
Laurence. © 

Nor are the arrangements of this little quondam abbatial 
church of Gassicour less remarkable, the fifteenth-century 
stalls with subsella and returns being placed—if memory 
serves aright—in the two eastern bays of the nave, leaving 
three ‘bays to the west, and in the eastern wall of the north 
transept is the old altar. 


NorTH-WEST VIEW OF THE CHURCH AT POISsy. 


Interesting, too, is the mural colouration at Gassicour, 
seeing that in France, as in England, such things are very 
rare, though it is true that from its late date (fifteenth century) 
it is of but little artistic merit. 

These paintings exist in the south transept, whose walls 
and roof are covered with them. The western wall has the 
Doom, and the eastern one large figures on either side of the 
graceful three-light window, while on the soffit of the arch — 
opening into the space beneath the tower are angels playing 
on musical instruments. How these interesting vitreous and 
mural decorations in this little village church have contrived 
to elude the iconoclast and obliterator, when from the mother 
church of Mantes they have disappeared entirely, is indeed a 
marvel. To my disappointment the afternoon service had 
concluded before I could reach Gassicour; however, in 
high good-humour with this important addition to my 
stock of ecclesiological knowledge I returned to Mantes, and | 
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after a brief rest and some refreshment, started off in another 
direction for the villages of Mézitres and Epone, lying along 
the high road which for some distance borders the Seine. 
Thus the evening passed very agreeably. 

The church at Méziéres is mainly Renaissance, but the 
rebuilders of that epoch have retained the Medizeval northern 
arcade of the nave, a very good Early Pointed one, carrying 
one roof over the whole, but leaving the space between the 
top of the arcade and the roof unfilled. The effect is some- 
what odd. The chancel, poor Renaissance, has a five-light 
east window recalling our Perpendicular, but very coarse and 
plain round columns and arches, supporting an unfenestrated 
triforium stage and a somewhat ambitious-looking vaulted roof. 
At the time of my visit—a few years ago—the nave was fitted 
with pews, which have doubtless ere this been “improved” 
away. St. Remi and St. Jacques at Dieppe retained them 
until a comparatively recent period, and I have come across 
them in other parts of France, more particularly in villages, so 
that their use is not so exclusively English as many suppose. 
At St. Etienne, Beauvais, I observed, in running my eye down 
the “tariffe des chaises,” that “un banc, derriére le maitre 
autel,” let at rather a high figure. In the neighbourhood of 
Troyes benches with straight, open backs seem still in vogue, 
and several churches in the city itself were equipped with them 
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Mantes, which to those with a superabundance of leisure afford 
a fruitful field for ecclesiological research.* 

Limay, a suburb of Mantes on the north bank of the Seine, 
has a graceful tower and spire of Late Romanesque character, 
but the church is quite uninteresting. The spire is richly 
scalloped, and has lights with fine pinnacles at its base. Some 
attached shafts against the face of the belfry stage, whose pur- 
pose I was unable to divine, may have formed the 7zo7¢zf for the 
similarly placed one in the steeples of Notre-Dame. In both 
these churches I observed the use of a remarkably effective 
form cf label, the section of which is a square cut out into 
diamonds like unpierced dog-teeth. A good example of this 
occurs in the priory church at Lanercost. 

Folainville is the possessor of a very beautiful saddleback 
tower, with unusually high-pitched gables. It stands on the 
north side uf the chancel. The style is Transitional, the 
pillarets to the belfry stage being Romanesque with cushion 
capitals, the arches Pointed. 

At St. Martin we find a low, square central tower charmingly 
canted off into an octagon by receding broaches like those of 
the spire of All Saints, Margaret Street. The octagon supports 
a short spire. 

Vaux has a graceful semicircular Early Pointed apse 
attached to a gabled Romanesque tower and transepts. 


CHURCH AT ROMILLY. 
(From Petit’s Archztectural Studies.) 


when I visited it in 1892. Outside, the most picturesque 
feature of the church at Méziéres is the little First Pointed 
saddle-back steeple standing at the east end of the north aisle, 
with two tiers of shafted lancets furnished with bargeboards. 
-Epone almost joins Méziéres. Here, again, the most 
interesting external feature is the steeple, consisting of a Late 
Romanesque square tower growing into an octagonal one 
surmounted by a short stone spire. The chancel and north 
chancel aisle are good First Pointed and vaulted. The aisle- 
less but very wide nave has been rebuilt in modern Romanesque, 
but.a nobly moulded Romanesque doorway, now blocked, has 
escaped the general destruction. Externally the chancel looks 
very imposing, owing to the gradual descent of the ground on 
which the church stands from west to east. While sitting in 
the calm evening outside a modest “‘auberge” opposite to the 
church, in conversation with the proprietor, the bell in the 
steeple—a relic of the curfew, I presume—began to toll, 


Swinging slow with sullen roar. 


The effect of this, taken in conjunction with a fine sunset, was 
‘uncommonly impressive. 

In addition to the churches whose leading features I have 
briefly sketched, there are others in the neighbourhood of 


Romilly is worth a visit for the curious construction of its 
tower arches. They are very plain, and rise from brackets 
which are quatrefoil in section and project very considerably 
from simple responds. Thesteeple rises between the nave and 
the chancel, but there are no transepts. It is low, octagonal and 
Romanesque, with one of those spires that form such charming 
features in the landscape of our Kent and Sussex wealds. 

The western and eastern sides of the tower are quite 
absorbed in the roofs of the nave and chancel, whose apices 
rise above its eaves line, but the whole constitutes a pretty 
village group. 

The imposing church of Triel, between Mantes and Poissy, 
is, like the Decorated of Ripon Cathedral choir, retrospective 
in character. I refer more particularly to the elevation of the 
nave, which, at first sight quite early thirteenth century, 
belongs in reality to the- fourteenth, The accompanying 
illustration from Petit’s fascinating volume will convey a better 
idea of this than description. 

The outline of the church at Poissy—a ‘mingling of 
Romanesque and Transitional with extensive Flamboyant 


* Many of these churches figure in Johnson’s Specimens of Early 
French Architecture and Petit’s Architectural Studies in France. 
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additions—is picturesque and imposing with its two steeples. 
One stands at the west end and the other at thé crossing, an 
arrangement faintly recalling our Wymondham. 

This feeling of pleasure, however, soon becomes one of 
disappointment, for the whole exterior has been scraped into 
smugness and smartness more tragic than utter ruin. The 
desolation wrought in the apse is truly terrible. Here is a 
procession path with chapels, and in the clerestory large 
circular windows with incipient tracery, copied, perhaps, 
from those in the triforium of Notre-Dame, Paris. The 
transepts have been absorbed by Late Gothic additions 
to the nave, among which must be noticed one of those 
elaborate porches of which the Norman Flamboyant architects 
have given us noble specimens at Louviers, Montivilliers and 
St. Maclou, Rouen. 

The accompanying view of the imposing church of St. 
Nicolas de: Port, although not @ pvopgos of any remarks made 
in this chapter, has been selected as illustrating that fusion of 
the French and German methods to which I have made 
reference in previous ones. Churches of this type are common 
in North-Eastern France, more particularly in the debatable 
provinces of Alsace-Lorraine, in the latter of which, near 
to Toul and Nancy, St. Nicolas is situated. 

The lofty lantern-like choir, with its aisleless apse, is quite 
Teutonic in spirit; the nave, while presenting certain Ger- 
manicisms in detail, is, as regards its elevation, thoroughly 
French. A curious feature here is the manner in which the 
cruciform plan is to some extent neutralised by the division of 
the transept into two bays by a central column—an arrange- 
ment that is only a reproduction on a grandiose scale of one 
met with in the late twelfth-century abbey church of St. Jean 
au Bois, near Compiégne, 2nd in the thirteenth-century 
collegiate one of St. Maurice at Epinal, in the Vosges, of which 
to become a chanoinesse or demoiselle d’Epinal it was neces- 
sary to prove four generations of noble fathers and mothers.* 
This two-bayed transeptal arrangement is to be found in other 
churches of North-Eastern France besides the examples 
quoted. Among them may be named Valentigny and Ven- 
deuvre, in the department of Aube ; Roberval, Fresnoy-Riviére, 
Vauciennes and Verberie in that of Oise ; and Brunembert in 
the Pas de Calais. A parallel English example of this feature 
occurs in the eastern transept or Chapel of the Nine Altars at 
Fountains. 

[By an oversight the inscriptions to the views of St. Benoit-sur- 


-Loire and Notre-Dame du Port at Clermont in our previous number 
were reversed. | 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE LAKE VILLAGE AT GLASTONBURY, 


Shue sixth report of the committee having charge of the 
investigation of the lake village, near Glastonbury, 
has been presented to the British Association. After an 
interval of five years the excavations were reopened in the 
spring of this year. Digging began on May 17, and was con- 
tinued until June 10, under the joint superintendence of Mr. 
Arthur Bulleid and Mr. H. St. George Gray. The site, dis- 
covered in March 1892, was systematically explored annually 
for seven years, when more than one quarter remained un- 
examined. With the exception of the partial excavation of two 
dwelling-mounds undertaken by Mr. Gray during the meeting 
of the Somersetshire Archzeological Society at Glastonbury in 
1902, no digging has been done. 

It has recently been decided by the local committee at 
Glastonbury to excavate the remaining part of the village, and 
it is intended to continue the exploration for one month in 
each year until the work is finished. Although the number of 
dwelling-mounds left for future examination is comparatively 
small—twelve complete and portions of several others—the 
area of ground to be dug is large, and under favourable cir- 
cumstances will take at least two seasons more to excavate. 

It is proposed to publish an illustrated paper on this and 
every subsequent year’s work in the “ Proceedings of the Somer- 
setshire Archeological Society.” As soon as the examination of 
the site is complete, arrangements will be made to publish, as 
speedily as possible, a full and detailed account of the whole 
excavations, and a publication committee of the Glastonbury An- 
tiquarian Society has been formed to consider the most suitable 
way of carrying this out.’ The account to be published will 


: * A Semewhat similar rule existed with regard to’ the German 
nunneries of Essen, Herford and Quedlinburg. 


probably take the form of a quarto volume, fully illustrated with 
plans and sections, and with drawings and photographs of the 
objects discovered. Although the greater part of the work 
will be dealt with by the explorers, it is proposed to invite 
specialists to write chapters on sections relating to subjects in 
which they are eminent. 

The ground excavated this year is situated at the north- 
east part of the village. Work began with the examination of 
Mounds 57 and 58, partially explored in 1896. Digging was 
afterwards continued southwards and included the examination 
of Mounds 54, 55, 78 and portions of 64 and 79, left from a pre- 
vious year. The area of ground between these mounds was 
carefully excavated, and the remaining piece of the palisading 
discovered to the east of Mound 54 completes the uncovering 
of the boundary of the village. 

Rain prevented work during two whole days ; consequently 
the area of ground dug was not quite so large as was antici- 
pated. It having been ascertained that the magnetic devia- 
tion for Glastonbury on January 1, 1904, was 17 degs. 1 min. 
west of true north, a north point was drawn on the large plan 
bearing the date 1904. Levels were taken in various parts of 
the field this year by means of which it was ascertained that 
the eastern side of the village is 16 inches higher than the 
western side. 

Sectional plans were made of the more important dwellings 
by Mr. Bulleid, and some excellent photographs were taken of 
the hearths and other interesting portions of the excavations 
by Mr. Gray. 

Mound 57.— This mound, situated near the north-east 
margin of the village, was 28 feet in diameter, with an elevation 
of 16 inches at the centre above the surrounding level ground. 
It was composed of four ficors, the total thickness of the clay 
being 3 feet 7} inches. The substructure supporting the 
floors consisted of layers of clay and brushwood and a hetero- 
geneous mass of timber, stones, peat and lumps of blue clay, 
together measuring from 3 feet to 4 feet deep. Hearths were 
found on the third and fourth floors during the season of 1896, 
There were signs of fire and charcoal on the two upper floors, 
but no distinct hearth could be discovered. 

Mound 58.—Situated close to the N.N.E. border of the 
village and to the west of Mound 57. This dwelling-mound, 
27 feet across from east to west, was composed of two floors, 
the total thickness of the clay being 15 inches. Well-preserved 
hearths were found on both floors, the upper made of clay, the 
lower of gravel. The latter was photographed from the N.E. 
and S.S.W. The substructure was not well arranged, except 
under the east side of the mound, where the pieces of timber 
were placed parallel in a north and south direction. 

Mound 79.—This mound was composed of three floors, the 
total thickness of the clay being 21 inches. The surface of the 
lower floor was partially covered by small water-worn stones. 
No distinct hearth was noticed on either floor, although each 
layer bore evidence of jfire. The substructure consisted of a 
layer of brushwood, kept in place by numerous small piles and 
some larger pieces of timber placed side by side east and west. 

Mound 78 —This mound was 24 feet across east and west, 
and composed of three floors of clay, not easily distinguishable. 
The total thickness of clay near the centre was 2 feet. Pieces 
of flooring-boards were noticed on the surface of the second 
floor ; these were lying lengthways in a south-westerly and 
north-easterly direction. The hearth, photographed from the 
south, belonging to the upper floor was a circular platform of 
clay 4 feet in diameter, in a good state of preservation. At an 
average distance of 18 inches from the south-west, south-east 
and north-east points of the margin of the hearth there were 
three slabs of lias resting on the surface of the clay floor, 
placed at right angles and equidistant, so as to form two sides 
ofasquare. Ifa fourth slab ever existed at the north-west 
angle it was not discovered. Nothing particularly noteworthy 
was noticed in the substructure. 

Mound 55.—This mound, with a diameter 36 feet east and 
west, was composed of two floors, the area of the upper being 
considerably the greater. The hearth belonging to the upper 
floor was of baked clay, not well defined. Placed at varying 
distances from it were seven large blocks of water-worn sand- 
stone arranged roughly in a semicircle. The eastern margin 
of the same floor was covered with small rubble stone and 
overlapped by the clay floors of Mound 56. The second floor 
was of small extent, but noteworthy for the hearth, photo- 
graphed from the east and from the north-east, which was 
quite complete and in an excellent state of preservation. It 
had previously been uncovered in 1902. The hearth was 
made of baked clay covered with a layer of mortar-like 
substance. It was of circular outline with bevelled sides, 
average diameter at base 5 feet, at top 33 feet, height about 
9g inches. The substructure supporting the clay was well 
marked at the north and north-east edges of the mound. 
Several incomplete lines of wattlework were uncovered among 
the brushwood underlying the east and south-east sides of the 
dwelling. hi 

Mound 54.—A small mound, composed of two floors having 
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a diameter (east and west) of 16 feet. The hearths were of 
baked clay, but of no particular interest. The area of flat 
ground surrounding the dwelling-mound was unusually large 
and partially occupied by patches of rubble-stone ; these were 
chiefly situated near the south, south-east and north-west sides 
of the mound. The ground to the north of the mound was 
firm, and few piles were met with during the examination of the 
peat. A number of tree stumps placed horizontally were found 
embedded in the superficial layers of peat and black earth, 
some of the logs distinctly showing the cut of an adze. The 
ground south of the mound was much softer, and an average 
number of piles was observed. The palisading lying to the east 
of Mound 54 chiefly consisted of a single line of posts. 

Mounds 51 and 33.—The northern margins of these mounds 
were cut into and the remaining portions await completion next 
season. 

Mound 64.—A small portion of the eastern margin of this 
mound was examined and completed; it yielded little of 
interest. Various objects in amber, glass, bronze, iron, baked 
clay, flint, bone, stone were found. 

Several hundreds of fragments of pottery were found this 
year, as in previous years, but the proportional number of 
decorated fragments to those with no ornamentation was 
below the average this year. Nearly all the pottery was 
lathe-turned, but half a blackish-brown pot, found near 
Mound 55 (height 3 inches), was hand-made and of sucha 
rude character that if it had been found with relics of the 
Bronze Age we should probably have had no hesitation in 
assigning it to that period. Chevrons and zigzag patterns 
predominated this year, and there was a paucity of curvilinear 
designs. It is hoped that the pottery designs of 1904 will be 
figured in the “ Proceedings of the Somersetshire Archzxo- 
logical Society” later on. 


SIR JOHN MILLAIS AND PERTHSHIRE. 
CORRESPONDENT of the Scotsman gives the following 
interesting account of the great painter’s Scottish land- 
scapes :— 

It is interesting to note the amount of stimulus and inspira- 
tion which Sir John Millais received from his periodical visits 
to Scotland, and especially from his residence on the Tay, 
where he found subjects or backgrounds for twenty of his 
finest landscapes, beginning with “ Chill October,” which was 
finished in 1870, with Kinfauns backwater for a subject, to 
“ Halcyon Weather,” finished in 1892, which has for subject 2 
backwater near New Mill House, Stanley. A keen and 
enthusiastic sportsman, the moor and the bend of the Tay near 
Murthly furnished the favourite recreations of a strenuous and 
hard-working life. “This is much better than the Riviera,” 
Millais once said to a friend while looking north from Perth 
Bridge on a bright winter day. Miss Thackeray once praised 
his “Old Garden,” the scene of which embraces old Murthly 
Castle. ‘Do you like it?” said the painter rather sadly ; “I can 
tell you that a bit of my life has gone into that picture.” He 
interpreted the message and song of the Tay and the Perth- 
shire hills and moors as no artist has done before or since. 
What Sir Walter Scott did for the Highlands in prose and verse 
Millais did on canvas, in which he presented vivid and sincere 
glimpses of wild nature with intense realism, truthfulness 
aid beauty. During the last weary weeks of the spring of 
1896, when the brush had dropped from the artist’s hand for 
ever, he was still intensely interested in some sketches of deer 
and deer-stalking for a book by his son and biographer, Mr. 
J. G. Millais. But when his voice was gone he had to write 
a message on a slate as follows :— Don’t show me any 
more. It makes me think of Scotland, which I shall never see 
again.” Another friend, remarking about some heather in 
his room which had been sent from Perthshire, he broke down, 
and the visitor at once came away. 

There is poetry in the very names of the pictures which had 
their origin in Perthshire, of which this is a fairly complete 
list :—“ Chill October,” signed in 1870, represents a backwater 
of the Tay at Kinfauns, below Perth, as we have said, and 
which became the property of Lord Armstrong. “ Flowing to 
the River” (1871) represents Stormontfield salmon ponds and 
mill, six miles above Perth. “Flowing to the Sea” (1872), 
the Waukmill Ferry, six miles above Perth. Mrs. Stibbard 
was the model for the female figure in the picture. ‘Scotch 
Firs ” (1873) was painted from trees on Birnam Hill. “The 
Fringe of the Moor” (1874) was painted from Trochray Moor, 
Strathtay. “Winter Fuel” (1873) was suggested by a scene 
on Birnam Hill. “The Deserted Garden” (1875) was taken 
from the end of the upper terrace, St. Mary’s Tower, Birnam. 
“ Over the Hills and Far Away ” (1875), from Trochray Moor, 
Rohallion, looking up the valley of the Tay. ‘The Sound of 
Many Waters” (1876) is a scene just above Rumbling Brig, 
Dunkeld. “St. Martin’s Summer” (1878) has its scene at 
Birnam. ‘ Murthly Moss” (1887) represents Carnleth Moss, 
below Stanley and Murthly, looking north to Rohallion, 


“ Murthly Water” (1888) is Tronnach Beat, on the Tay, near 
Birnam Hall, looking up the river. “The Old Garden” 
(1888) in Murthly grounds, brings in the old castle of Murthly, 
round which Mrs. Oliphant has also woven a romance in “ He 
that Will Not when he May.” “ Dew-Drenched Furze” (1890) 
was suggested by a scene in Gellies Wood, Murthly. “ Linger- 
ing Autumn” (1890) is from the Mill Pond, Murthly, looking 
south. ‘The Moon is up, and yet it is not Night” (1890) 
delineates Carnleth little bog, Murthly, looking south. “ Blow, 
Blow, thou Winter Wind” (1892) was suggested by a scene on 
Corsey Hill and Kinnoull Woods. “Halcyon Weather ” (1892) 
shows the backwater near New Mill House, Stanley. As it 
happened the fine picture, “Rosalind and Ellid,” became the 
property of the late Mr. Buxton, of Danalastair, a Perthshire 
proprietor. a 

John Leech was a close friend of Millais and encouraged 
him to follow the hounds, while in return his friend introduced 
him to salmon-fishing on the Tay. The “Mr. Briggs” of 
Punch, we are assured, was but burlesque representations of 
Leech’s first experiences in Scotland, as the guest of Millais. 
This was at Stobhall, near Perth, in 1855. Itis on record 
that Leech drew the displeasure of the then Duke of Atholl 
for an act of trespass near Blair Castle. Besides Bowerswell, 
the home of Lady Millais, the great painter occupied in succes- 
sion various seats within ten or twelve miles from Perth. It was 
at Annut Lodge, a typical old house with cedared garden, near 
Bowerswell, that he painted “Autumn Leaves” (1855), up till 
that time considered the most poetical work he had conceived, 
with a very finely painted twilight. At the end of 1862 he was 
at Bowerswell working at ‘“‘ The First Sermon.” Before this he 
painted Tarsappie, on the south bank of the Tay, where the 
keeper turned out to be a poacher, and was instantly dis- 
charged when discovered. He was at St. Mary’s, Birnam 
Tower, in 1874, when he painted “ The Fringe of the Moor” 
and the “ Deserted Garden.” Mr. Speilmann pronounced this 
first picture, which showed a spot in Perthshire famous for 
black game, as a sketch of “prodigious ability and striking 
verisimilitude—a triumph of technique, of drawing, light and 
atmosphere.” Millais thought the ** Deserted Garden,” painted 
from the end of the upper garden terrace of St. Mary’s Tower, 
Birnam, to be one of the best works he ever did. He was at 
Erigmore, Birnam, when he painted “ Over the Hills and Far 
Away,” the work upon which he enjoyed as much as anything 
he ever did. While visiting Mr. John Bett, who had the 
Trochray shootings, overlooking the valley of the Tay, he 
had his attention directed to this fine subject. A little 
wooden hut was put together by a local carpenter on the 
moor, and here he worked contentedly for six weeks. ‘In 
the immediate foreground,” says his son, “Rohallion Moor 
itself is seen; in the middle distance to the right, where a 
wooded hill stands in bold relief against the sky, are the Duke 
of Atholl’s covers of Ladywell, and on the left are the broken 
slopes of Kinnaird. In the distance the river, like a silver 
streak, creeps through the Lowlands of Dalguise and Ballinluig, 
and still further away may be faintly discerned the blue summit 
of grand old Ben-y-gloe.” In the evening, when work was 
over, he might bring home a brace of grouse, snipe, blackcock 
or woodcock, as well as the appetite of a hunter. It was in 
November 1876 that Millais took up his quarters in a cottage 
belonging to Mr. Thomson, close to the Rumbling Brig, 
Dunkeld, to paint the view there from the left bank of the 
Braan, below the fall spanned by the bridge. Wintry weather 
and a local madman who used to preach barefooted to the 
parks and trees all day, rather hindered him. He got rid of 
the madman, but not of the weather. His painting hut was 
submerged. Writing to his daughter, Miss Mary Millais, he 
said :—“ I am sure nosledge-harnessed mariner of Nare’s crew 
has worked harder than I have at this North Pole of a picture. 
I stand until I am ready to drop, and drink enough whisky and 
water to make an ordinary man quite giddy; but without 
feeling it.” The painting house was swept away and dashed 
to pieces among the rocks, but fortunately Millais had a hint of 
what was coming, and had the picture removed in time. He 
suffered not a little from his labours in this damp place, but at 
last “ The Sound of Many Waters” was completed. 

In the same year (1879) Millais signed his picture 
“ Princess Elizabeth in the Tower,” and rented Eastwood, on 
the Tay, with the fishing there, and the shooting of Craig 
Vinian. His tenancy of Murthly began in 1281 and lasted for 
ten years, until the death of Sir Douglas Stewart. “He knew 
by heart,” says his son, “every bit of the ground and every 
turn of the river, and his love of the place increased year by 
year.” About 1,000 pheasants were reared every year for 
sporting purposes, and ‘from 300 to 600 brace of partridges 
were bagged every season. ‘ Murthly Moss,” which he painted 
in the middle of one of the grouse moors, pleased him much, 
with its snipe, ducks and teal. In his best season (1890) some 
120 were killed on the Murthly stretch of the Tay between 
August 22 and October 10. The fishing comprises about 
6 miles of water. Millais had his first 40-pounder in 1888, and 
his son, Mr, J. G. Millais, in 1890 killed one of 46 lbs., the 
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largest up tillthat time caught at Murthly. All the while he 
had an eye fora good subject, and Murthlv gave him some 
fairer subjects, suchas ‘Christmas Eve, 1887,” “ Murthly Moss, 

and “ Murthly Water,” and “ The Old Garden,” which is that 
of the old Castle at Murthly. The view for “ Dew-Drenched 
Furze” was taken from near the old saw-mill road, leading 
from the factor’s honse at Murthly to Gellie’s farm The cock 
pheasant in the foreground cost him no end of trouble, but was 
at last done from a wild bird caught and caged for the 
purpose. There is a well-known photograph of Millais and 
John Bright, done at Da!guise in 1879, and another of Millais 
alone with some trophies of his sport beside him. His ‘“ Dew- 
Drenched Furze,” “ Lingering Autumn,” “The Moon is Up” 
and “Glen Birnam” kept him occupied in the intervals of 
sport at Birnam Hall in 1899. In the autumn of 1891 he 
rented the salmon fishing of Redgorton, and also took a lease 
for four years of the shootings of Stobhall, with the residence 
known as Newmill. This preved the best shooting he ever 
had, the annual bag being over threethousand head. Here he 
found the subject of “Halcyon Days.” Later, in 1894, the 
background for “ St. Stephen” was painted from a disused stone 
quarry on Kinnoull Hill. The scene, “ Blow, Blow, thou 
Winter Wind,” he found close by. 

Two years later the end came, and the happy days of 
shooting, fishing and painting in Scotland were over. 

The story of his first great landscape triumph, ‘Chill 
October,” is pretty well known, with his difficulties in painting 
this in Kinfauns backwater on the Tay in the open air. Not 
so well known is the permanent record Millais has left of his 
residence in Scotland in the shape of a series of designs for 
a stained-glass window in Kinnoull parish church, repre- 
senting the parables of Our Lord. It was in the winter of 
1870 that he designed what his son considers one of the 
most beautiful stained-glass windows in Great Britain. The 
series of pictures had been done originally for a periodical. 
He made replicas in water-colour of these for this window in 
Kinnoull parish church in memory of his son George. All 
the backgrounds to the parables were drawn from nature, at 
or near Bowerswell. These landscapes have altered little 
since they were first drawn in 1862. Dr. Anderson, the parish 
minister, was an intimate friend of the great painter, a keen 
angler and an impressive preacher. He was very proud of 
the window, and thought it was at once a window and a 
picture from nature. “In a word,” said Dr. Anderson, “1 
look upon your designs as commentaries worthy of the great 
utterances of Him by whom the parables were spoken.” No 
higher praise could be bestowed. Holman Hunt, his early 
friend, summed up the qualifications of Millais by saying, 
“You have really a faculty of painting such as perhaps no 
other man ever had.” 
as to this statement, no one can regret the exercise of his art 
in Scotland. 


DISCOVERY AT PALAIKASTRO. 

» ae following is an abstract of some notes read by Sir 

Richard Jebb on the fragments of a hymn to the Dictzean 
Zeus found by Mr. Bosanquet in the Temple at Palaikastro, 
and mentioned in Zhe Architect last week :—“ The inscription 
1s in duplicate—on the face and on the back of a slab of grey 
marble. The version on the back shows many and. gross 
blunders in spelling ; that on the face, though not free from 
such errors, is much more correct, and was presumably in- 
tended to replace the other. The characters might be of the 
second or third century A.D, The hymn itself is probably old. 
It begins with an invocation of Zeus, welcoming his yearly visit 
to his shrine at Dicte. This invocation recurs as a refrain after 
each of the six short stanzas. The first stanza describes the 
es with their harps and flutes, standing round the god’s 
altar. 
received the infant Zeus at Dicte from Rhea. There is a 
mention of their shields, which is illustrated by the fact that 
miniature shields (votive offerings) and fragments of one large 
shield have been found on the site. All the stanzas after the 
first are much mutilated, but afford glimpses of the sense. ‘The 
hymn went on to speak of the blessings associated with the 
presence of Zeus at Dicte. Justice and peace prevail, cities 
prosper, ships travel safely, Themis is upheld. The name 
Curetes, at least in Crete, seems always to have denoted 
deemonic beings, never priests, and it is as daemones that they 
figured in this hymn. This point is illustrated by a fragment 
of the “ Cretans ” of Euripides, where the leader of a chorus of 
priests describes himself as consecrated to the mystic cult of 
the Curetes. Mr. Bosanquet hopes that some further fragments 
of this interesting hymn may be found at Palaikastro.” 


—————— 


_ ,Romsey Abbey, Hampshire, is being restored. The north 
aisle and the north chantry roofs are being boarded and felted 
anew. Tiles will be used for the outside in place of slates. 


Whatever qualifications may be made- 


The second refers to the legend of the Curetes having : 


Ds 


[Zhe Editor does not hold himself responsible Jor opinions 


expressed by the writers.| 


Birmingham Corporation Waterworks. 

S1IR,—We observe that many of the building and other 
trade papers are at this time publishing particulars of the 
above works, and to the lay mind it would appear that some of 
the firms now included in the Combine had supplied all the 
cement employed in this gigantic scheme. ; 

We should like to add (with your kind permission) that as 
well as our own product being extensively used there were 
many thousands of tons of other makers’ cement employed in 
the construction of the Birmingham Corporation waterworks.— 
Yours faithfuily, A. C. DAVIs, 

Managing Director, the Saxon Portland 
Cement Company, Ltd. 
Cambridge: August 26, 1924. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. John Innes, the late lord of the manor of Merton, 
Wimbledon, has bequeathed about 300,0c00/. for the erection 
and maintenance of a museum at Merton. 

Mr. Roscoe-Mullins has lent to the Kelvingrove Gallery, 
Glasgow, his group in marble, “ Bless me, even me also, O my 
father,” representing the Biblical incident of Isaac and Esau. 
The original model in plaster was exhibited in’ the Royal 
Academy exhibition of 1884, while the group in marble was 
shown in the exhibition of the present year. Arrangements 
have been made with Mr. Roscoe-Mullins for the group to 
remain on view at Kelvingrove for at least twelve months. 

Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., will read a paper on “The 
Cathedral and its Staff: How and Why our old Cathedrals 
were Built,” at the meeting of the Church Congress at 
Liverpool. 

Mr. Peter L. Henderson, George Street, Edinburgh, was 
the successful competitor for the Kinross public library. The 
committee imposed the condition that certain structural altera- 
tions should be made. The building, which is estimated to 
cost 1,600/., will contain a lecture hall to accommodate over 
160 persons, while provision is also made for the museum left 
to the town by the late Mr. David Marshall, F.S.A. (Scot- 
land). : 

The Society of Engineers have decided, the present year 
being the jubilee of the Society, to celebrate this epoch in 
the Society’s history by a conversazione. Arrangements are 
therefore being made for one to be held on November 16, 
at the Royal United Service Institution, where the Society’s 
ordinary meetings are held. On this occasion the museum of 
the Institution will be thrown open to members and their 
friends. The band of the 22nd Middlesex Rifles will perform 
in the museum, whilst other entertainments of a suitakle 
nature, together with light refreshments, will be provided in 
other parts of the building. 

The President of the Board of Education has appointed 
Mr. W. I. Last, A.M.I.C.E, senior keeper in the science divi- 
sion of the Victoria and Albert Museum, to be director of that 
division of the museum, in the piace of Major-General Festing, 
C.B., F.R.S , who has recently retired at the age of 64 on the 
operation of the age limit. Mr. Last was Senior Whitworth 
Scholar in 1877 and a Watt medallist of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in 1887, and has been for the last few years senior 
keeper in the science division of the museum, with the special 
charge of the engineering collections. 

In the Course of the reconstruction of the Imperial 
kitchens at |the Hofburg in Vienna a wall was demolished. 
The workmen discovered that it was partly formed of tomb- 
stones from a Jewish cemetery. Twenty-one fragments bearing 
inscriptions have thus been brought to light. . The epitaphs 
are partly written in Hebrew and in ancient characters. As 
far as has yet been deciphered, they are from some very 
ancient burial-place of women. 

Mr. James Kendall, of Selby, who has been art inspector 
to the Tyrone County Council, has received the appointment: 
of head art master in the Leeds Modern School. 

The Memorial of the soldiers connected with the- 
Huddersfield district who fell in the South African war has- 
been produced by Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard & Co, Ltd, of 
London and Birmingham, 

Dr. A. S. Woodward, Keeper of Geology in the British 
Museum, has sailed for the United States en route to St. 
Louis, where he is to represent the Department at the great 
World’s Congress of Arts and Sciences. Dr. Woodward will, 
at the special invitation of the authorities of the congress, 
deliver a lecture on “Palxontology in Relation to other 
Sciences.” 
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Messrs. WOOLFALL & ECCLES, Architects. 
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Architect and Contract Aeporter. 


. EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
stag A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
én the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will JSurther 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. ; 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As oveat disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, T enders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


———_ 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


IEGREMONT.—Sept. 30—The education committee of the 
Wallasey Urban District Council invite competitive plans and 
Aesigns for a new school to be erected in Poulton Road, 
Poulton, Cheshire. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk, Public Offices, 
Egremont, Cheshire. 

WALLASEY.—Oct. 31.—The Wallasey Urban District 
Council invite designs for new public offices at an estimated 
cost of 45,c00/. Premiums of 250/,, 752. and 45/. are offered 
for the first three designs. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk and solicitor 
to the Council, Egremont, Cheshire. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of fifty-six (or 
more) houses and two shops on the Cwmneol estate, Cwmaman, 
Aberdare. Messrs, J. Llewellin Smith & Davies, architects, 
Aberdare. 

ABERGAVENNY.—Sept. 19.—For widening Tresenny bridge, 
Grosmont, by a stone skew extension of the arch of the 
bridge, for the Abergavenny Rural District Council. Mr. John 
Gill, surveyor, 4 Brecon Road, Abergavenny. 


ANTWERP.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of a warehouse. 
The estimated cost of the structure is 265,550 francs (10,622/.), 
A deposit of 25,000 francs (1,000/.) is required to qualify any 
tender. M. Le Bourgmestr, Hotel de Ville, Antwerp. 

BARKING.—Sept. 6.—For the erection of seventy-two 
workmen’s cottages in eight blocks of nine cottages each, on 
land adjoining the existing workmen’s dwellings in King 
Edward’s Road, for the Barking Town Urban District 
Council. Mr. C. J. Dawson, architect, East Street, Barking. 


BARNETBY-LE-WOLD.—Sept. 19.—For additions to school 
at Barnetby-le-Wold. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, 
Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—Sept. 9.—For the erection of new 
coastguard buildings at Barrow-in-Furness, Lancashire, con- 
sisting of houses for three men, with outbuildings. The 
Director of Works Department, Admiralty. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Sept. 17.—For the construction of a railway 
siding from Rotton Park station, Birmingham, to Cape Hill 
Brewery, Smethwick: about 103,129 yards cube excavating ; 
about 1,c03 yards lineal single line of railway ; about 620 yards 
lineal 9-inch earthenware socket pipe-drain ; construction of 
girder bridge, and construction of conduit, &c. Messrs. J. & 
L. Lea & Sons, surveyors, 19 Cannon Street, Birmingham. 


BRADLEY.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of permanent 
buildings in connection with the small-pox hospital, comprising 
two pavilions, administrative block, isolation block, laundry, 
stables, mortuary lodge, &c., Bilston. Mr. George Green, 
Town Hail, Wolverhampton. 

BRISTOL.—Sept. 22.—For work connected with the enlarge» 
ment of the Knowle Council school, for the Bristol education 
committee. Mr. Peter Addie, Council House. 


CHELMSFORD. —Sept. 5.—For the construction of founda- 
tions for new pumping machinery at their Mildmay Road 
pumping station, Chelmsford, for the Town Council. Mr. 
Percy Griffith, 54 Parliament Street, Westminster, S,W. 


CoRNWALL.—Sept. 17.—For the erection and completion of 
proposed farmhouse and for certain alterations and improve- 
ments to the farm buildings at Walla and Crylla, Liskeard. 
Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 


CORNWALL.—Sept. 17.—For the erection and completion 
of proposed farmhouse, and for certain alterations and improve- 
ments to the farm buildings at Treviles, in the parish of Ruan- 
Lanihorne. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, 
Redruth. 

CovENTRY.—Sept. 9 —For the erection and completion of 
new shop and stores, London Road, Coventry. Messrs. 
Harrison & Hattrell, architects, 23 Hertford Street, Coventry. 

Cross Keys.—Sept. 12.—For the erection of twenty 
houses for the Wattsville Building Club, at Wattsville, Cross 
Keys, Mon. Mr. R. J. Strong, architect. 


DOWNPATRICK,—Sept. 2.—-For builders’ work in connection 
with improvements to the existing gasworks, for the committee 
of the Down District lunatic asylum, Downpatrick. Mr. 
Samuel Rea, clerk, Downpatrick. 

DUBLIN.— Sept. 7.— For sinking wells and providing 
pumps, South Dublin Rural District. Mr. F. J. Byrne, 
1 James Street, Dublin. 

DUBLIN.—Sept. 12.—For. the erection of workmen’s dwell- 
ngs at Mooney’s Lane, Clontarf. Copies of bills of quantities 
and forms of tender on payment of 2/., returnable on receipt 
of tender. The City Architect, Municipal Buildings, Cork 
Hill, Dublin. 

DUNSTABLE. — Sept. 12.—For the erection of a new 
Wesleyan church at Upper Houghton Regis, Dunstable. Mr. 
F. W. Barton, Winfield Street, Dunstable. 

EssEx.—Sept. 13.—For the erection of Council buildings at 
High Street, Epping, for the Epping Urban District Council. 
Mr. G. J. Creed, clerk, Epping. 
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EYEMOUTH.—-Sept. 5.—For the erection of a Primitive 
Methodist church in Eyemouth. Messrs Wm. Gray & 
Nephew, architects, 2 Ivy Place, Berwick-on-T weed. 

HARROGATE.—Sept. 14—For additions and alterations 
to the parcels office at Harrogate station, for the North- 
Eastern Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, the company’s 
architect, York. 


HARROW.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of extensions to ham 
and bacon factory at Harrow, Middlesex, for Messrs. John 
Adamson & Co., Ltd. Messrs. Johnstone Bros., architects, 
surveyors and engineers, 39 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 


HovE.—Sept. 9—For the erection of new coastguard 
buildings at Hove, in the county of Sussex, consisting of nine 
houses, with outbuildings and boathouse, The Superintending 
Engineer, H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth. 


HvuLt —For alterations to premises, 238, 240, 242 Beverley 
Road, Stepney, Hull. Mr. T. Brownlow Thompson, architect, 
15 Parliament Street, Hull. 


IDLE.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of. engine-house and 
engine-bed (in one contract) at the Albion Mills, Idle, Leeds. 
Mr. J. Harper Bakes, architect, Calverley Chambers, Victoria 
Square, Leeds, 

ILFORD.—Sept. 12,.-For extensions to buildings at their 
electric-lighting station, Ley Street, Ilford, for the Ilford Rural 
District Council. Mr, H, Shaw, surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford. 


ILKLEY.—Sept. 6.—For the erection of a free library, 
public offices and assembly hall, Ilkley, for the Ilkley Urban 
District Council. Mr. Wm. Bakewell, 38 Park Square, Leeds. 

IPSWICH.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of receiving wards at 
the workhouse, Woodbridge Road, Ipswich. Messrs. Brown & 
Burgess, architects, Princess Street, Ipswich. 


IRELAND —For the erection of shop, stores and house at 
Gray’s Hill, Bangor, co. Down. Mr. N. Fitzsimons, archi- 
tect, 13 Lombard Street, Belfast. 


IRELAND,—Sept. 3 —¥or the erection of cottages in the 
following townlands, for the Londonderry Rural District 
Council :—Lower Tullyalley, two cottages; Ardmore, two 
cottages; Drumaneeny, two cottages; Carnoney, two cottages ; 
Rossnagallagh, two cottages; Ardnaguareg, two cottages ; 
Culmore, three cottages ; Oghill, two cottages ; Fincairn, two 
cottages ; Lismacarrol, two cottages. Mr. M. A. Robinson, 
engineer, Richmond Street, Londonderry. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of an English 
Calvinistic Methodist chapel at- Nantymoel. Mr. E. Davids, 
postmaster, Nantymoel. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 7.—For alterations to the auxiliary 
buildings at Pelletstown, Cabra, co. Dublin, for the Guardians 
of South Dublin union. Mr. George P. Sheridan, James’s 
Street. 

IRELAND.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of a schoolhouse 
and teacher’s. residence, for the Select Vestry of parish of 
Nenagh. Messrs. Moynan & Gill, architects, Nenagh. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 14—For the erection of public water- 
closets and urinals in the village of Crosshaven, for the 
Kinsale Rural District Council. Mr. Richard Evans, 53 South 
Mall, Cork. 

KING’Ss HEATH.—Sept. 19.—For the erection of a depot 
including a fire station, at Silver Street, King’s Heath, near 
Birmingham, for the King’s Norton and Northfield Urban 
District Council. Mr. Ambrose W. Cross, surveyor, 23 Valen- 
tine Road, King’s Heath. 


LEIGH —Sept. 28.—For the erection from the ground floar 
upwards of municipal buildings in Market Street, Leigh, 
Lancs, for the Corporation. Mr. J. C. Prestwich, architect, 
Bradshawgate Chambers, Leigh. 


LIVERPOOL.—Sept. 13.—For the erection of the new 
northern district post office at Liverpool, for the Commissioners 
of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. H.M. Office of Works, 
&c., Storey’s Gate, S W. 


LONDON, S E.—Sept. 5.—For alterations to the Rother- 
hithe town hall. Mr. R. J. Angel, borough surveyor, Town 
Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 


LONDON, W.—Sept 12 —For the erection of a library in 
Church Road West, Hanwell, W., for the Hanwell Urban 
District Council. Mr. P. J. Dennis, clerk, Church Road West, 
Hanweli, W. 

LONDON.—Sept. 15.—For the erection of an overground 
convenience tor ladies at the Council’s cemetery, Blackshaw 
Road, Tooting, S.W., for the Lambeth Borough Council. Mr. 
Henry Edwards, borough engineer, 346 Kennington Road, S.E. 


NEWBURN.—Sept. 6.—For supplying 400 and 8co yards of 
wrought-iron fencing and two pairs of entrance-gates, fixing 
stone walling and piers, for the Urban District Council of 
Newburn. Mr. Thomas Gregory, Newburn-on-Tyne. 
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NORFOLK.—For the erection of farm buildings at Hoveton 
St. Peter, for the trustees of the late Sir Jacob Henry Preston, 
Bart. Mr. W. J. Dunham, architect and surveyor, Opie Street, 
Norwich, 

NOTTINGHAM.—Sept. 9.—For the erection of urinals at 
Ilkeston Road, Radford, and Sneinton Hermitage, for the 
Health Committee. Mr. Frank B. Lewis, city architect, Guild- 
hall 

NOTTINGHAM —Sept. 12.—For the erection of public con- 
veniences on Bulwell Forest, for the Public Parks Committee. 
Mr. Frank B. Lewis, city architect, Guildhall. 

REDRUTH —Sept. 17.—For the erection of farmhouse and 
alterations to farm buildings. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, 
Lane, Redruth. 


RICHMOND.—Sept. 6.—For enlargement of Richmond head 
post office. The Postmaster, Richmond, Surrey. 

SCOTLAND.—Sept. 9.—For the erection of new coastguard 
buildings at Fifeness, in the county of Fife. The Superintend- 
ing Engineer, H.M. Naval Establishment, Rosyth, near 
Inverkeithing, N.B. 

SHEFFIELD.—For the erection and completion of eight 
small dwelling-houses in Carrfield Street, Heeley, for the 
Sheffield Brick Company, Ltd. Mr. W. G. Buck, architect, 
4 East Parade, Sheffield. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. — Sept. 5.— For extensions to the 
Masonic Hall Club premises, The Broadway, Southend-on-Sea, 
for the Masonic Hall Club Company, Ltd. Mr. James 
Thompson, architect, Preston Road. ~ 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—Sept. 10.—For certain alterations 
and additions to the children’s homes, Hartington Road, 
Stockton-on-Tees, for the Guardians Mr. John Rodham, 
16 Finkle Street, Stockton-on-Tees. ; 

SUNDERLAND.—Sept. 14.—For the construction of railway 
and erection of bridge over the river Wear. Mr. Chas. A. 
Harrison, engineer of the North-Eastern Railway, Central 
Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

SURREY.—Sept. 6—For the enlargement of Richmond 
head post office, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 


TORQUAY.—Sept. 12 —For the erection of a chimney-sha 
260 feet high above ground level, at their proposed new electric 
light and power station at Torquay, for the Torquay Town 
Council. Mr. Henry A. Garrett, borough engineer. 


TROWBRIDGE.—Sept 7.—For additions and alterations to 


-the existing premises for the managers of the Newtown British 


schools, Trowbridge, Wilts. Messrs. T. B. Silcock & S. S. 
Keary, architects, 47 Milsom Street, Bath. 


WALES —For alterations and additions to the Dynevor 
Arms, Llancaiach, Glam. Messrs. Lansdowne & Griggs, 
architects, Metropolitan Bank Chambers, Newport, Mon. 


WALES.—Sept. 5 —For the erection of 37 or more cottages 
at Mountain Ash, for the Aberffrwd Cottage Company. Messrs. 
Morgan & Elford, architects, Mountain Ash. 


WALES.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of seven brick dwelling- 
houses, together with boundary walls, &c, on the Nanthir 
Estate, Blaengarw, near Bridgend, for Mr. William Samuel, 
16 Brynbedw Terrace, Blaengarw. 


WALES.—Sept. 5.—For the erection of an English Calvinis- 
tic Methodist chapel at Nantymoel. Mr. E, David, postmaster, 
Nantymoel. 


WALES.—Sept. 7.—For the erection and completion of a 
new English Presbyterian chapel, together with school, class- 
rooms, &c., adjoining the Albert Hall, Ithon Road, Llandrindod 
Wells. Mr. W. B. Rees, Victoria Buildings, Llandrindod 
Wells. 


WALES.—Sept. 8.—For the erection of a new school at 
Penygraig to accommodate 400 scholars, for the Rhondda 
Urban District Council. Mr. Jacob Rees, architect, Hillside 
Cottage, Pentre. | 


WALES.—Sept. 12 —For the erection of a new chapel for 
Penymain Congregational church, Cwmbran, R.SO, Mon. 
Mr. W. T. Phillips, grocer, Emporium Buildings, Cwmbran. 


WAaLES.—Sept. 12 —For alterations and additions to the 


Wesleyan church, Machen. Mr. F. G. Webb, architect, Holly 
Bush, Lower Machen, Mon. 


Public Buildings. H.M. Office of Works, &c, Storey’s Gate 
S.W., on payment of 1Z. Is. 


TIDCOMBE FOSBURY —Sept. 3.—For the erection of a new 
school at Tidcombe Fosbury, Wilts. Mr. Charles S. Adye, 
county surveyor, County Office, Trowbridge. 


ELECTRIC The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


HyDRO-EXTRACTORS. PAVING COMPANY, 


WALSALL.— Sept. 7.— For the erection of additional 
buildings for boys and girls in connection with the present 
schools, Lichfield Street, Walsall, for the Governors of Queen 

Aary’s School, Walsall. Messrs. Bailey & McConna’', 
architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
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YoRK.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of 
on the Hull and Selby Railway, viz. four a 


at Broomfleet, four at Brough, six at Ferriby, 
Junction, for the North-Eastern Railway Co. 


Bell, the company’s architect, York. 


TENDERS. 


| BLACKADON. 


twenty-three cottages 
t Staddlethorpe, two 
seven at Hessle 
Mr. William 


M.S. & 


COLNEBRIDGE. 


For the erection of four dwelling-houses at Colnebridge. Mr. 
J. BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 1 


Accepted tenders. 
J. Crowther, Fixby, mason. 
R. Ledger, joiner. 


T. Armitage, plumber. 


F. B. Tunnacliffe, plasterer and slater. 
F.. Watts, Dalton, painter. 
J. Cooke, concreter. 


For painting the exterior of the asylum buildings at Blackadon, 


near Ivybridge, including all the bui 
estate and occupied therewith ; also 


proof solution to the walls on the south front and tower 
blocks of the asylum main buildings, for the Visiting Com- 
mittee of the Plymouth Borough Asylum. 

J. H. Hoskin, Charlotte Street, Morice Town, 


Devonport (accepted) 


BRIDGWATER. 


For the removal of the existing stone arch and the substitution 
therefor of steel flooring and other contingent works to 
Cradle bridge over the King’s Sedgmoor drain, for the 


Idings on the asylum 
for applying water- 


SM eR fefh ve 


DURHAM. 


For the excavating, levelling, metalling, channelling, flagging, 
draining, &c., of East Parade, Shildon, for the Shildon andi 
East Thickley Urban District Council. 


Mr. C. HESLOP; 


surveyor. 
W. Bardon . ; 3 : ; : : «£1807 ONS 
MUGGERIDGE & COATES, Shildon (accepted) . 158 © 0 


FEATHERSTONE. 


For the erection and 


W.. HAMILTON 


completion of the Normanton and dis- 


trict joint isolation hospital at Featherstone, Yorks. Mr. 


FEARNLEY, architect, Station Lane, 


Somersetshire Drainage Commissioners. . Featherstone. Quantities by Messrs. GEORGE CONNELL 
Gleed Bros. . : . £189 10 0 & SON, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
J. Culverwell . 180 5 0 A. Lyons 4 ; - : « . £16,743 18 6 
F, Huish. FAUT OEE. C. Murgatroyd & Sons . ‘ - 16550 0 0 
A. Stevens . : . ; : : : 7 eIOST ONO D. Gill & Son F F ; . 15,970 0 0 
PITTARD & SON, Langport, Somerset (accefled) 102 15 0 R. Leake & Sons ‘ ; . 15,479 6 6 
J. T. Wright .. 5 X : . 15,045 10 © 
COLCHESTER. F. W. Denholm & Co.. . ‘ 5 . THOS Foe 
For ‘the erection of a board-room, muniment-room, pay offices, A. Graham & Sons : - a  . 14;729-18 & 
&c, at the workhouse. Mr. G. H. PAGE, architect and A. Thompson . : : : : . 14,618 12 5, 
surveyor, Trinity Chambers, Colchester. J. Pullan. : ; : : : « ‘I4/53t 0 “Oo 
Oak Building Co. ; P2405. 04.0 Walker & Ward . ; 3 “4 P « (14,430 3°16 
T. J. Ward : 2 AOD AO Salmon & Co. : : : . I4;350'° 4 6 
G. Dobson & Son 2305010000 G. Clements F : » 13,988 “0! (oO 
H. Gladwell, jun. 2271210120 W. Gudge : ; ;: .) 13;68nirg 6 
W. Chambers : 2,195 0 O T. G. Wright & Son ‘ i 13,632 18 8 
Geo. Grimwood & Sons 2,189 0 @ Arnold & Sons ; : : : . 1348070070 
E, West : : : é 2,047 0 O GALLAGER Bros. and Others, Castleford 
R. BEAUMONT, Lexden (accefied ) 1,996 o oO (accepted ) a sae d ~ 5 age One7 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., | 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, | 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London,#.0., | 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Litnographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OF “4OTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithogra pred and printed in colours. 

PHO™~ 0-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
BPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope 


PHOTO-COPIES 


4«WEST”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES). 


ARE AOOEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, "yeas tere 


WESTMINSTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 
Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 
Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 
Blue and Brindled Bricks, Oommoa Building Bricks, 


Fire Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“FROSTERLEY 
suae: MARBLE.” 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 14. " 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


RINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “Tribrach, London.” 
SS 


TT. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 7882 Central, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSEH, NOTTINGHAM.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 23.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, B.C. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Oatalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS. 


€ ROBT. NICHOLL, 
x 153 HIGH HOLBORN, 

\ Established 1848. LONDON. 
=i Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 

SEND FOR NEW LIST. 

Tel. No. 9648 Central. 


HAVE YOUR TRAGINCS COPIED IN 


PERMANENT BLACK LINES 
ON DRAWING PAPER. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


39 Victoria Street, London, S.W.; 
32 Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 


OR CLINKER, 2232 


to suit all purposes 
J in Building Works or 
Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Clokeful. Tondon.” 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


ROBT. J. 


CcCooK 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 
Dos. 2 & 3 Cothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Telephone No. 561 Victoria. 
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GREENWICH. 


for external structural renovation to St, 
Messrs. THOMAS DINWIDDy & Sons, eres Parlia- 


ment Street, and Greenwich. 
KILLBY & GAYFORD (accepted )) . 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
For alterations to Pontrilas Court, Herefordshire, for Colonel 
Messrs. ’GROOME & BETTINGTON, 


Lucas Scudamore. 
architects and surveyors, Hereford. 


J. Fleming & Co. . ' £1,319" £7) 6 
Bolt, Davies & Co. sce s fo) 
W. Powell : - 937 5 4° 
W. P. Lewis & Co. 909 0 O 
BEAVAN & HODGES, Hereford (accepted ) 865 13 6 
J. C. M. VAUGHAN, Hereford, painting and decorating Keighley, for the 
(actepied MoorRE & CRABTREE, 
Keighley. 
IRELAND. 
for erecting three new blocks of buildings at Clonmel 


District lunatic asylum. 

179 Great Brunswick Street, Dublin. 
M. Barry A 
ONES: 
Sheridan. 
Corry & Co, 
Crampton : : 
McLoughlin & Harvey : 
J. Beckett ‘ : 
Laverty & Sons 
J. & P. Good . 
J. M. Stuart 
W. Beckell 
Collen Bros. 
Ryan & Son 
Nolan. 
ter. Pile. ; 
HILL, Cork (accepted ) 


For works at the Young Men’s Society Hall, 
Mr. SAMUEL F. HYNES, architect, South Mall, Cork. 
D. CREEDON, Rathealy Road, Fermoy (accepted ). 


Mr Jal) EULLER; architect, 


IRELAND— continued. 


Alfege Church. 


James P. Pile. 
J.& P. Good . 
Meade & Son. 
Christopher Joly 
James Donovan 


-£559 0 oO 


Lynch & Egan * 


Samuel Worthington 


For the erection of artisans’ dwellings at Cross Avenue North, 
Kingstown, co, Dublin. 


RATOe 
16,850 
16,821 
15,759 
15,621 
15,445 
14,974 


0000000 
0000000 Ss 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


KEIGHLEY. 


ForJinside and outside painting required at the union infirmary, 


Guardians of Keighley Union. Messrs, 
architects, York Chambers, 


E. W. THOMPSON, 23 New Bridge Street (accepied ). 


KINGSTON. 


For the extension of the infirmary for females at the eons 


Mr. HOPE,’ 


: £23,433 0 0 of the Kingston Board of (Guardians. 

JPrho,O01s 20> © architect. 
17,050 GeO McDonald Bros. : » £2,678 17 © 
[7,303.0 0 J. W. Brooking : 2,400 0 O 
17,270 0 O General Builders, Ltd. 23 OO 
WCE © © C. Oldridge & Sons . : A 5 5 Woloul Te) “Ce; 
17,000 O O Cropley Bros. : : : : M995 ONO 
17,000 0 O R. A. Dean & Co, . . - 1,999 0 9 
16,900 o oO GODDARD & SONS, Dorking (accepted ) > Cle Ge) %) 
16,750 0 O Sansom & Bishop : TEIEOSO) ONO 
16,350 0 oO Braid, Pater & Co. . 5 aE OS5e7 0, 0° 
16,000 0 O Speechley & Smith . : 4 Fivopds ate ees 
15,892 0 O 
15,582 Oo oO 
15,450 0 O LONDON. 
14,989 90 Oo é : Bee 

For erection of premises, 37, 39 and 41 Leman Street, White- 
Queenstown chapel, E. Mr, W. A. LONGMORE, architect, Bridge 
Chambers, Walthamstow. 


A. C. W. HOBMAN'S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone § Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 


Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.C. W. HOBMAN & CO. 


OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


The BRONZE MEDAL oe Ma SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


ZOTI L 


THE MOST SANITARY, 
THE MOST eoeirie 


IWALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine. 


BRICHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE. 


The Best and Cheapest pee tte! for Glazed Tiles, 
c. 


VERMINPROOF. 


Made In England, with English Capltal, by English 
Labour. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS— 


LONDON TABLET CO., sydenham, 6.E. 


Teleg., “ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 303 Sydenham. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


| 
| 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, Gs 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS | 


STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees, 


HEAD, WRICHTSON & CO., LTD., 
Have for SALE 
365 TONS OF IRON JOISTS 


14x 6,8 x6 and 6x3. 
NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘‘ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &¢. Also Makers of FOLDING}! 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing | 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing | 


| 200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application | 
a 


me HELLIWELL 


** PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


A. SLATTER, Walthamstow (accefited) 


390300 0.70 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 
ESTABLISHED 1853. 


— dames Bedford & Co. 


(Buccessors to 
CHAS. WinhOn: F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


. “EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zina 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 

Price Lists, Oatalogues, Hsti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 

Tele. Address, 
‘Ventilator, Halifax.’’ 


REG. No, 821530. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coach-houses, &c. 


CONTRACTOR TO <& 
'H.M. GOVERNMENT. ak 


ESTABLISHED 
ay 1851. 
Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


| iT. FALDO, heart tebe oc lly STREET, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NEWTON ABBOT. , * SCOTLAND. $4 
For making-up and paving Decoy Road for the Newton Abbot | For the erection of a library and hall at Hatton of Cruden. 
Urban District Council, Devon. Mr. LEWIS STEVENS, Mr. WILLIAM DAVIDSON, architect, Ellon. 
surveyor. Accepted tenders 
Jeffrys & Son . ; 2. : . £1,050 0 oO ; ; 
E. P. Duke ; ; ‘ ; 5 ; 657 0 O E. Gauld, Gilcomston Terrace, Aberdeen, mason. £364 I0 oO 
Harns'& Sons. : ] ; . ‘ : ie Davidson & Sons, Hatton Cruden, carpenter . 329 9 © 
T Dooney. . i ; ; : : 540 10 0 J. Davidson, Peterhead, plumber ; : - %2) some 
Surveyor’s estimate . 523 10 Oo A. Kelman, Peterhead, plasterer . ; : 49° “ORG 
J. Greig, Peterhead, slater . ’ : : . 45) 2a 
NORMANTON. For the erection of new hall at Findochty. 
For work in connection with the Normanton and_ District Accepted tenders. 
joint! isolation hospital. Mr. W. HAMILTON, Fearnley, G. Mair, West Bands, Buckie, builder. 
architect, Station Lane, Featherstone. Quantities by W. Henry, Findochty; carpenter. 
Messrs. G. CONNELL & SON, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. J. Wilson, Lossiemouth, slater. 
R. Leake & Sons. A , . : ~21,033 BOmC R. Hume, Buckie, plasterer. 
M. Hall : : : : é : Sing Bay 4-5 ak 0 Boks) J. Duncan, Buckie, painter. 
S. Rodger & Son : : : ene Livi halee 54 H. J. Watson, Banff, plumber. 
J. Brook . : : : : : : AeA he 8) 
A. Yeates . : ; ; : : ; iow ah be 
W. Morley , 3 : : : : at,Ol2 10850 : 
Barker & Co. . ; L : : ; C07 CO SLAITHWAITE. 
G. M. Kerry & Co... =. = eS ~~ '950 «2 0} For the erection of a new Sunday school in connection with 
G. Clements _. 5 ol ge ae . . os 94. eo ay the Providence Baptist chapel, Slaithwaite, Yorks. Mr. J. 
E. ROTHERA, Featherstone (accepted). oe Ojo eos BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 
Accepied tenders. 
NORWICH. E. Eagland & Sons, Slaithwaite, mason. 
For the erection at the city asylum, Hellesdon, of octagonal J. Varley & Sons, joiner 
brick chimney, the flue diameter being 3 feet 6 inches and T. Frith, Marsden, plumber. 
the height above ground go feet, for the Asylum Com- A. Sutcliffe, Slaithwaite, plasterer. 
mittee. Mr. ARTHUR E. COLLINS, city engineer. W. E. Jowitt, slater. 
JoweGray &,Co. , 3)" ee eed em J E. Dyson, concreter, 
Downing Bros. . : ; : ; : - 449 15 O 
Alexander, Nevins & Co. . : : . 5 wu Cy © 
Neil & Co. . ; 5 : : : ; Ae ey ee ke te, 
A. D. Boddy & So oie Rhee om Ono SUTTON. 
Alphons Custodis Chimney Construction Co. . 416 0 0o| For alterations and additions to a part of the late South Metro- 
M. Warrington ; : : : : eAcosrOErO politan district schools as a first section of the Belmont 
Youngs & Son . ‘ : ; : : » 369 19 9 Asylum for Imbeciles, Sutton, Surrey, for the Metropolitan 
Tse omith j: : , 2 5 : ; 506 O Asylums Board. Messrs. THOMAS DINWIDDY & SONS, 
A. S. Lincoln : : : : : ; . 303/40 1.6 architects, Parliament Street, and Greenwich. Quantities 
W. J. Hannant, Churchill Road * : E ge poe te) by Messrs. R. L. CURTIS & SONS, Finsbury. 


* Recommended for acceptance. ENNESS Bros,, Erith (accepted) . . £15730 Oe 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTIING STONE CO. 
(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


: FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. — 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LayING on Jotsts. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 
Damp and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


ESTABLISHED 1361. 


; , . ddresse?.. 
Leeds i au L | & E ced L E ; 5 14 King Street, Leeds. A 


Queenhor 


Kent. CONTRACTORS FOR AND.:SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &c. 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, 14 King St., Leeds.” 


“=BRADSHAW'S.ASPHALTE "== 


IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 


LONDON : PORTSMOUTH: BRISTOL: 
Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, Cc. Bradshaw & Son, 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St. Philips Marsh.. 
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STAFFORD. TIPTON. 

For the erection of new elementary schools, boundary walls ieee the construction of manholes and cast-iron pipe sewers 
and outbuildings on land in St. Leonard’s Avenue, under the Birmingham Canal at Toll End in their parish, 
Stafford, for the Managers of the Stafford Council schools. for the Tipton Urban District Council. Mr. WILLIAM H. 
Mr. HENRY Js SANDY, architect, 22 Greengate, Stafford. JUKES, surveyor. 

G. I. Muirhead : : : ; £1056 94 0 0 H. Hughes & Son : . . . . £499 0.0 

A. White & Sons . : ; ‘ : 9,531 0 oO Gasmitheee. ¢ . : e : ; as 20 0 O 

J. Dallow & Sons . 4 ; ' 2 . 9,400 0 O E. Boore . : ‘ . : : . - 245 10 9 

Adams & Pemberton. : : ; SROs GOO T. Allsopp . y : ‘ : : : 22 On. O 

Coy. Nevitt : A : : ¥ ot 5 8;9008 08.6 H. Hotioway, Bilston Road, Wolverhampton : 

Beas sones. ~ « A : ; é - wa 8;734" 0) 0 (aczzpted ) A : 2 ; ‘ : =, HGRwiee Ke) 

Young & Son . : : : : < 4  teerkeley (oh () 

T. Lowe & Sons. § Q : A ES. 077 One O TIVERTON. 

Pegg & Bailey : : : : ; . 8,647 0 o| For executing repairs at the workhouse, for the Guardians. 

H. Gough C H : 5 3 a S, 500 OREO A. J. Tucker . : -£69 5 0 

G. Hodges ‘ 6 ; 4 : : petal Yep Ko) R. GRATER & SONS, Tiverton (accepted) : 4 Ve Aloe ae) 

T. Godwin : : 7 ; ¢ : ee Ss537 OmO 

T. Tildesley . - : fs 3 : om o3440280820 WALES. 

Jervis Bros. . . . : : : . 8,444 0 o| For pulling-down premises and erecting new schools in David 

F.Espley& Sons’. . . +. -. - 8439 0 0 Street, Cardiff. Mr. E. W. M. CORBETT, architect, 

C. Wright. . . . : er eo, 427 a OnLG Castle Street, Cardiff. 

C. Cave & Son : : , : , 9.394.080 G Passmore & Perkins : ; : : » 4105749 oe) 

G. H. Marshall : ; eS 20081 O LO T. F. Howells. : é : - ; out roe) 

T. Mason, Hodnesford (accepted). ‘ ne RGR Melonts: Lattey & Co. . . C : : ‘ 6, 335. 01,0 
D. W. Davies. : - : : : 20 5a OO 
Knox & Wells c - : : ‘ eS 57,7 4 On 
J Gibson ; ‘ : 5 : :  Aeystevege. We. 
D. Davies 5 : c c < : » Bet @ © 

STOCKPORT. J. Allan & Sons. ; é : : eee 5,479 (Lone 7, 
For the erection of a new theatre, for the Stockport Empire W. Thomas & Co. . : : : : eS; 307 Our 
Theatre Co., Ltd. Messrs. MAXWELI. & TUKE, architects, J. H. Venning. : : : ; oes 3008 01 O 
25 Brazennose Street, Manchester. |} G, BEAMES (accepted ) . : : 7 mes; tO0 0) O 
Wellerman Bros. . : : ; : £01770 eS 
Burgess & Galt 3 ee ee ee 6,55040° © WARWICK. 
T. Hargreaves . ; : : 5 : : 6. 480 0 O| For additions to King’s high school for girls, Warwick. Mr. 
J. Broadhurst . : : ( 3 : . 6,440 0 O F. P. TREPESS, architect, Salles by architect. 
J. Byrom . : ‘ : : 70,250 7-00 Chaplin . : : : : : . £1,680 0. o 
W. A. Peters & ‘Sons : é F é 2 6.211) O08 0 J. H. Cashmore : : A : - feET.OOSsES. O 
Billings & Co. . ‘ : : : : , OO C © G. F. Smith & Sons. ¢ : : : 1,650 Qo © 
W. Pownall =. ; : : 7 ; 020,110 A.07..9 | TALLISS, Warwick (accepted) . : ; mer O2 28.0, 0 
D. Edie . f : ; % - ‘ on15,950 0. 2 : 
Clayton Bros. . ; 2 : ; : 5004s O1N WINCHESTER. 
T. & W. Meadows . $,925550 0.1. FOr repairs to the walls of the ass‘ze courts, for the Hampshire 
W. Brown & Bo Trafford "Road, Salford County Council. 

(accepted ) F 5,925 0 O FIELDER & SONS (accepted ) : : ; ol Az OF O 


TANKS & CISTERNS 
ALDWINS. TD. iron opums, Kecs & CANs. 
IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS.” 


GALYVANIZERS of all kinds of IRON WORK. 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Tue BATH STONE FIRMS, L"’ 


: Spite on " BATH and PORTLAND QUARRY OWNERS. = awa. ikea 
“OOLITE, PORTLAND.” Head Offices: BA TEL. L, & S.W.R., NINE ELMS, ow 


““OOLITE LIVERPOOL.” 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE: 49 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, EXCHANCE STREET EAST. 
MANCHESTER DEPOT: TRAFFORD PARK. 


QUARRIES. gue ity QUARRIES. 


MONK’S PARK. oes e. 
CORSHAM DOWN. Oh eum DERE ECUND: 


HARTHAM PARK. OF WG Ant COMBE DOWN. 
, wot STOKE GROUND. 
CORNGRIT. OO 0 be 
Saal FARLEIGH DOWN. 46 gu® obtained only of ee GROUND. registered 
AO hte ie! BRADFORD. i The Bath Stone Firms, Ld. | PORTLAND. oe AR 


OWNERS OF “THE WESTON” AND “STEWARDS, LT.” QUARRIES, PORTLAND. 
CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. Office—6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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WINCHESTER. 
For alterations to the shop front and premises of Messrs. 


Messrs. COLSON, FARROW & NISBETT, architects, 45 Jewry 
Street, Winchester. 


G. White L205 Yolo 
H. Dominy . 206 14 8 
J. J. Wise 198 oO O 
F, Bascomb : 198 0.0 
Bagshaw & Son . 189 0 Oo 
Coston & Co. 189 0 O 
HaAAvery . : ; “ d ; 180 0 O 
CARTER & SON, Winchester (accepted ) 159 0 O 


Received too late for Classification. 


KENT. 
For the erection of two additional blocks of buildings and other 


works at Barming Heath asylum for the Kent County | 


Council. 
Moss & Sons, LTD., Loughborough (ac- 
cepted) . : ; : - : £32,220 0 «0 
MAIDSTONE. 
For the provision of additional means of escape from fire at 
the house and alteration to the tramp ward, for the Maid- 
stone Board of Guardians. 


G Pearce & Sons » £R10"0" 20 
Wallis & Sons . ? : : : : 207240) 00 
Cox Bros, (accepted) : ‘ : : » 286 oOo 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
For carrying-out new disposal scheme. Mr. WILLCOX, engi- 
neer, Birmingham. 
J. WiLson & SONS, Mirfield, Dewsbury (ac- 
cepted ). ‘ 3 » £11,384 0 oO 


THE Black’ Horse inn, which has stood for over 500 years 
at the corner of Shéen Road and Queen’s Road, Richmond, is 
about to be demolished and rebuilt from the designs of Mr. 
Herbert Riches, of 3 Crooked Lane, King William Street, 
London. 
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~~ VARIETIES, 


A : IT is just a hundred years ago that Richard Trevithick 
HILLIER & Sons, florists, High Street, Winchester. | 


placed upon a cast-iron tram road at Merthyr Tydfil the first 
locomotive to run upon rails. 


SIX tombstones were smashed in a Paris graveyard on 


| Saturday by a tramcar which had left the rails and crashed 
through the brick wall of the cemetery. 


IN the United States the process has been lately employed 
of boiling timber in a strong sugar solution in order to render 
it more durable. 

THE Normanton and District joint hospital committee have 
let the contracts for the hospital to be erected at Ackton, the 
total amount being 13,9777. Mr. W. Hamilton Fearnley, 


| Featherstone, is the architect. 


| tion of a warehouse. 


| possible. 


THE Antwerp Municipality invite tenders for the construc- 
The estimated cost of the structure is 
10,6222. Specifications may be examined at the town hall, 
Antwerp. The adjudication will take place on September 9. 


IT is announced that the Commonwealth of Australia will 
erect offices in the island fronting the Strand formed by the 
Holborn to Strand improvement. The five or six separate 
offices situated in Victoria Street will therefore be abandoned, 

A FIRM rocky ledge has been found after much difficulty on 
the southern cliff at Victoria Falls, South Africa, on which to 
place the foundation of the bridge. This is being built up with 
concrete to a level with the other side, and the rivetting of the 
bridge will be commenced as soon as the work has been 
completed. 

A THEOLOGICAL college for the training of candidates for 
the Church of England who could not afford to pay the 
expenses at the Universities or the theological institutions is 
to be established in Durham. Temporary premises have been 
secured, but it has been decided to erect suitable buildings at 
a cost of 40,c00/, i 
THE foundations of the re-erected wall bounding the fore- 
court of Buckingham Palace have now been laid, and a few 


| sections of the railings have been erected and leaded into 


position, The stonework of the piers is being re-used wherever 
To remove the iron supports it was necessary in 


| some cases to destroy sections of the stonework. New blocks 


are being cut and shaped on the premises. 


A : MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
wu s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
| a a § Telegrams, ‘' Snewin, London," LONDON, B.C, Telephone, 274 Holborn, 
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ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


fice_139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
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Ape ae to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Annual Contracts 8 Years in succession). 
pel sana atenned pe brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works :—NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
Souris ae: set OCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
Y DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
AWiOrREICe ree the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


WW. SALTER & CO. 
sm, SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


Horizontal and Vertical damp course; flat roofs, basement, and other floors, &c.; or any other 
Asphalting work. All communications to— 


087 & 589 HARROW ROAD, KENSAL GREEN, W. 
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JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 


WELDON STONE. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
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THE Dundee Harbour Board have received a request from 
the Caledon Shipbuilding and Engineering Company to have 
ground reclaimed from the harbour on which to erect a large 
crane. They offered to pay 5 per cent. interest on the expen- 
diture of reclaiming the ground, and it was intimated that the 
crane would cost 12,000/, The engineer was instructed to 
report on the subject. / 

MANY of the tradesmen of Pudsey are opposing the project 
for the introduction of a tramway system on the ground that 


the public would abandon their shops in favour of the larger ’ 


ores in Leeds or Bradford, It is declared impossible that the 
town should become a sort of residential suburb of either of its 
two great neighbours, for the rates of the borough are already 
toc high to induce people to live in it in preference to Leeds or 
Bradford. pee Ob: ) 

‘THE Salford Corporation having carried out several experi- 
ments during the past year with outer deck-coverings fitted to 
the cars, it was decided to equip twenty of the single-track cars 
with covers of an approved type. This work was carried out 
under contract, and these covered cars have proved of much 
benefit to the travelling public during the inclement weather 
which prevailed during the winter months, and have undoubtedly 
assisted materially to increase the traffic earnings. 

THE non-stop railway journey between London and 
Plymouth of 246 miles is claimed to be the world’s record for 
distance. The engines pick up the water from the troughs 
placed in the permanent way at Creech in Somerset. The 
people in the locality are seeking to obtain an injunction to 
restrain the railway company from continuing to draw the 
water from a neighbouring’ stream which has been greatly 
impaired in usefulness as a consequence. 

FRESH terms have been submitted by the Corporations of 
Bury and Rochdale for taking over the tram-lines in the 
borough of Heywood. It is suggested that the lines be leased 
for thirty years to the two Corporations. Heywood is to 
reconstruct the track and Bury and Rochdale offer to pay 
Io per cent. per annum on the total cost, to defray the expenses 
of maintenance and repairs an@ to meet the charges for 
sinking fund The Heywood share of the cost of buying 
out the present company will be borne by Bury and Rochdale. 

THE Incorporated Sanitary Association of Scotland will 
hold their thirtieth annual congress in Perth on the 7th, 8th 
and oth inst. The report of the Council states that the total 
membership of the Association is 313. During the year fifty- 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


P JOHNSON PHILUPS CABLES, 
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OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 
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four members were admitted, while the names of forty-three 


persons were, for various reasons, removed from the roll. The 
invitation sent by the Council to the local authorities of 
Scotland to appoint delegates to represent them at the congress 
at Perth has been accepted by ninety-seven town and county 
councils, and the number of delegates appointed is 213. 

IT is announced that the Basingstoke Canal will on 
October 27 be offered for sale by public auction. This water- 
way, now little used, was constructed about the year 1790 at a 
large outlay. Commencing at Basingstoke, it extends for over 
37 miles through some of the prettiest parts of Hampshire 
and Surrey to the river Wey, by which the navigation is con- 
tinued to the Thames and Metropolis—a total distance of 
70 miles. A scheme was recently set on foot to connect 
Southampton with the Thames and the Midland Canal systems 
by means of electric barges, but the proposal was not carried 
out. 


THE Sligo Urban technical instruction committee wil 
receive up to the 17th inst. applications for the post of 
principal of the new technical school about to be established 
in Sligo. The salary is 200/, per annum, and the person 
appointed will be expected to devote his whole time to the 
duties of the office. The duties include (1) the teaching of 
some or all of the following subjects :—Geometry, Building 
Construction, Applied Mechanics, Practical Mathematics, 
Woodworking, Carpentry and Joinery. The organisation and 
superintendence of such other subjects as may be taught in 
the school. Acting as secretary to the committee. 

DURING blasting operations at the Minera Lime Works, 
Wales, the workmen came across a cave in which they found 
large bones. Two of the bones have been inspected at the 
Geological Museum, London, who state that one of the bones 
is the thigh bone of a rather tall but by no means a robust 
man who probably lived in prehistoric times. The other bone 
is the jawbone of a fox. The cave opens close to a small 
stream, and it is assumed that the man worked himself from 
the river into the cave, and perished there through being 
unable to extricate himself. 

THE Water Street railway bridge in Manchester, which 
consisted of stonework carried on fluted columns at each side 
of the roadway near the kerb line, and of cast-iron girders over 
the roadway, is in course of demolition. It dates from the year 
1830, when the Manchester and Liverpool Railway was opened. 
It was over this bridge that the first line of Stephenson was 
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carried. Its removal was rendered’ necessary by the widening 
of the street. A new bridge will be built at the joint cost of 
the Corporation and the railway company. The new structure 
will be of steel, having a clear span or width of roadway below 
of 48 feet. 

THE members of the South Staffordshire Iron and Steel 
Institute have completed a tour of the leading Scotch iron and 
steel works. The party, numbering about thirty, left Dudley 
for Glasgow, where they visited some dozen works in the 
neighbourhood. The inspection of the works was most 
thorough, and the visitors expressed surprise at the large 
number of modern appliances in use at the various establish- 
ments, particularly those for dealing with piles and for increas- 
ing the speed of mills. 
works are fully ‘equal in this respect to those of their conti- 
nental and American competitors. 


THE new swimming-bath, Eastbourne, will soon be ready 
for use. One of 45,000 gallons is provided, 69 feet by 24 feet, 
4 feet 6 inches in depth at the shallow end and 7 feet 6 inches 
at the deepest part. The pond is of concrete, lined with 
asphalte and covered with glazed tiles, and the floor will 
probably be of mosaic, to match that of the broad passage- 
way on each side. The bath is well lighted by skylights, and 
at night electric glow lamps and the ivory-white glazed bricks 
of the walls will prevent any loss of illumination by absorption 
of the rays. The heating is by a patent system, by which the 
water and steam are mingled before entering the bath, instead 
of the more usual method of injecting the steam direct. 


THE railway troops of Prussia, Saxony and Bavaria are 
to carry out an interesting operation near Prettin on the Elbe. 
Material has been collected on the bank of the river by means. 
of a small temporary railway and .a forge and a steam saw 
mill have been erected. Under the assumption that all the 
neighbouring bridges have been blown up, it is intended to 
construct a bridge across the river, and some 40 feet above 
the water level. The bridge will be formed of portable pieces 
of cast-steel, each sufficiently light fora man to carry. The 
bridge will have two lines of rails, one of full and the other 
of narrow gauge. The estimated cost is 120,000/. An opera- 
tion of this kind is only carried out once in five years. = 

THE Conservator of Forests of the United Provinces, India, 
is arranging to deliver to the North-Western Railway, for 
experimental purposes, 1,000 sleepers of each of the four 
species of timber from the hill forests of the United Provinces, 


DARK 


The general opinion was that the. 


Viz. chir, kail, silver fir and spruce. The trial sleepers will 
be laid in half a mile tracks with each, species of timber 
alternating, if possible, with half a mile or so of similar track 
on deodar sleeper as generally used, so as to enable a com- 
parison to be made between each of the experimental timbers 
and deodar, both as regards hardness to stand the wear of 
traffic and durability. 


_A VISIT is to.be paid to London, on the 12th and 13th inst. 
by a large party of Belgian engineers, members of the Associa- 
t on des Ingénieurs sortis de l’Ecole de Liége, one of the most 
important technical societies on the.Continent. The party, 
which will number about 200, will be the guests of the Iron 
and Steel Institute, which was hospitably received by the 
Belgian Association as far back as the year 1873, and again in 
1894. During their stay in London the Belgian engineers will 
visit the National Physical Laboratory, the Royal Mint, the 
works of Messrs. Fraser & Chalmers at Erith, those of the 
Temperley Transporter Company, Ltd., and other establish- 
ments. On the evening of the 12th they will visit the Earl’s 
Court Exhibition, by invitation of the management; and on 
the following evening they will be entertained at dinner at the 
Hotel Cecil by the members of the Iron and Steel Institute, 
upon which occasion about 409 will be present. 


-THE Great Western. Railway Company have opened a 
service. of motor cars on their lines in certain districts in 
Cheshire. The car which was recently used for the first time 
in the run from Chester to. Dolgelly accommodated fifty-two 
passengers. It resembles a big saloon with.a glass front, 
giving a full view of the route ahead. The seats in front are 
arranged in double rows, looking forward, and those at the rear 
to hold couples facing each other. The car runs on the 
ordinary line of metals. The driver is in front, a lever connect- 
ing the driving apparatus with the engine at the back of the 
car. As the car is not turned the engine goes first on the 
return journey, and is driven direct without the aid of the 
lever. The car is capable of being driven at a maximum speed 
of 60 miles an hour. A high speed can undoubtedly be 
obtained because of the comparatively small amount of weight 
to be hauled. 

UNDERNEATH Chicago at a depth of 463 feet below street- 
level there has been completed 22 miles of tunnelling. The 
purpose of this tunnel is twofold. Primarily it was intended 
only for carrying telephone cables, and also possibly pneumatic 


tube systems ; but the chief function of the tunnel will be for 
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THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANE, ACTON. 


RUINS OF ANCIENT ATHENS. 


transferring goods and coal to and from docks and goods 
depots connecting with points in the district served. ‘These 
underground conduits or tunnels will be connected with the 
surface by means of vertical shafts equipped with elevators of 
sufficient’size to carry the cars in use in the tunnel. At other 
points inclines will connect with the surface, and on these 
inclines the freight cars will be hauled by their own under- 
ground locomotives. [n this way all the leading wholesale 
and retail merchandise establishments, office buildings, manu- 
facturing plants, and, in short, all enterprises calling for the 
transfer of any considerable quantity of coal or goods will be 
put in immediate connection with the underground service. 


THE awards have been announced in two claims against 
the Great Northern, Brompton and Piccadilly Railway 
Company. Inthe first case Mr. Ralph Clutton has awarded 
18,1107, to Mr. John Murray, the publisher, as compensation 
for freehold premises acquired for the purposes of the station 
in Dover Street, Piccadilly, and for damage to the premises 
and business in Albemarle Street. The claim was for about 
30,000/7., and the company’s experts estimated the compensa- 
tion at approximately 13,0027. The other claim was that of 
Mr. W. H. Alexander for his rights in the subsoil of a number 
of residences in South Kensington, and the subsoil of portions 
of those open spaces, the compensation being estimated by the 
claimant at about 13,002/.° The railway company contended 
that no structural injury or depreciation would result from the 
construction of the tube railway, and that a sum of nearly 
2,000/., being at the rate of 1/ per foot run for the tunnels, 
would be ample compensation. Mr. W. Edgar Horne (member 
of the council of the Surveyors’ Institution), the arbitrator, has 
assessed the compensation at 4,343/. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


AN apparatus intended to prevent collision at sea has been 
patented in Holland. It consists of an electrc apparatus called 
a telemobiloscope, by means of which vessels so equipped can 
observe the presence of another vessel, or of a wreck, ata 
distance of from 3,c0o to 5,090 yards, and which can be turned 
on at once in the direction of the obstacle. The captain can 
then, if necessary, alter his course and avoid the danger. 


PARISIANS resident in the suburb of Charenton were the 
victims last week of a theft of a novel character. The usual 
morning passengers of the electric trams running to the city 
were met with the announcement that the service had had to 
be suspended because a portion of the cable 400 yards long 
had been stolen in the night from the Bois de Vincennes. 
Several hours elapsed before the cable could be reconnected. 


IN connection with the proposed introduction of electric 
ligkt to Pitlochry, a public requisition has been promoted 
asking for the consent of the trustees of Mr. G. F. Barbour, of 
Bonskeid, to utilise the water of the river Tummel to generate 
the current. It is pointed out that the adoption of the scheme 
would enhance the attractions of Pitlochry as a summer resort, 
and so tend to lengthen the tourist season. 


THE Mansfield Town Council have received the first annual 
report—the period actually covered is nine months-—on the 
electric undertaking. There has been a gross profit of 825/, 
but the interest charges are 1,784/, making a deficiency of 
9597. The committee say that they have 102 customers, and 
that “the consumption of electricity has been more than antici- 
pated, and compared most favourably with that of neighbouring 
towns during their early period of working.” nk 

A PROJECT is on foot to introduce electric lighting in 
St. Ann’s Bay, Jamaica,a town of some importance ‘It is 
proposed to develop the power of the river there, and the dis- 
trict is to be canvassed with a view to discovering the extent of 
the probable demand for the light. The enterprise is a private 
one. The construction work will be in the hands of Mr. 
Allan D. Roberts, electrician. Mr. A. J. Hart, Commercial 
Agency Rooms, St. Ann’s Bay, is acting for the promoter of 
the scheme. 


A SCOTTISH inventor, Mr. John Struthers, has come 
forward with a suggestion for a series of flying railways in 
London high in the air, which shou'd pass high over buildings 
and other obstructions, and whirl people along by electricity 
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from place to place literally in a “ bee-line.” Stated briefly, 
his railway would have for its central point a great steel tower 
placed at some such point as Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and from 
this would radiate, like the spokes of a wheel, railways in all 
directions, supported on steel pillars lifting them high above 
the houses. 

AN electric tramcar caught on fire while in locomotion in 
Manchester on the 25th ult. The passengers quickly alighted 
before the flames became dangerous, and steps were at once 
taken to put the fire out. This was successfully accomplished 
in a very short time, a detachment of the fire brigade, which 
had been summoned, arriving just in time to put the finishing 
touches to the work. The unusual sight of an electric car in 
flames attracted a large crowd to the spot. The car was only 
slightly damaged by the fire, which was due to the fusing of 
one of the wires. 


SURVEYING parties of American mining engineers are 
gathering accurate data in Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
Arizona and California, to decide as to the feasibility for the 
generation of electric power from the facilities afforded by the 
largest rivers traversing those States and territories; the 
Colorado, Green, Grand, Arkansas, Rio Grande, South Platte, 
Pecos and Gila rivers and their tributaries are the principals 
considered. The object of these investigations is to give 
facilities to the mining camps for electricity as well as the 
supply to other sections, water for irrigation and domestic 
purposes. 


IT was recently reported that the company which in Igo1 
obtained Parliamentary powers to make and work electric 
tramways in Falkirk and district had made arrangements for 
selling its rights to a member of an Edinburgh firm of electrical 
engineers, who intended promoting a limited company to 
undertake the business. It is now stated that that transaction 
has been challenged by a member of the original company as 
being z/tra vires, and that, if an attempt is made to carry it 
out, it will be interdicted. 

THE Postmaster-General states in his annual report in 
connection with underground telegraphs that the proposals set 
forth in his predecessor’s report of last year with regard to the 
underground cable from London to the North have been 
carried into effect. The line of pipes is now completed as far 
as Carlisle ; further north a section of 19 miles in length has 
been laid across the Beattock incline, and a spur line of two 
pipes has been laid from Manchester to Leeds. A temporary 


cable has been provided over 25 miles of this latter section, 
the permanent cable has been carried northwards for a long 
distance on the main route, and provision has been made this 
year for carrying it as far as Carlisle. The laying of pipes as 
far as Glasgow is also contemplated. In order that the various 
sections of the underground system may be more readily 
available in case of damage to overhead lines, it has been 
decided to carry the line direct to Glasgow, extending it thence 
to Edinburgh, instead of laying branches from Lanark to 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


THE sub-committee of the Wrexham Town Council ap- 
pointed to deal with the method of public street lighting in the 
proposed extension under the original scheme for Wrexham, 
prior to the application to the Local Government Board for 
sanction of loan, suggested the desirability of introducing an 
amended scheme for the public lamps on the lines adopted in 
Chester, as it was found that a considerable reduction and. 
saving in cost might be judiciously effected. The scheme sub- 
stituted incandescent lamps, supplemented by a small number 
of arc lamps, in lieu of a large number of arc lamps. . The 
probable saving in the cost of cables, lamps, &c., is estimated 
at between 1,400/7. and 1,500/7., and the cost to the Cor- 
poration of incandescent public lighting under the new scheme 
would be about half that of arc lighting under the original 
scheme, and about equal to the amount now annually expended 
over the same area in the cost of public lamps and gas light- 
ing. The recommendation of the sub-committee as to the 
adoption of the revised scheme was agreed to by the Council 
on Tuesday. 


THE Kidderminster and Bewdley Light Railway order was 
granted to a company in 1901, and was to expire on October 2, 
1904. Up to the present no steps have been taken to carry it 
into effect. The company recently notified the Bewdley Town 
Council their intention of applying for an extension of the 
period until October 2, 1906. The Council passed the fol- 
lowing resolution :—“ That this Council, being satisfied that 
better travelling facilities between Bewdley and Kidderminster 
are most urgently needed, and in view of this necessity are of 
opinion that it would be unfair to the public that the time limit 
for completion of the railways authorised by the Kidderminster 
and Bewdley Light Railway order, 1901, should be prolonged 
until October 2, 1906, as such extension of time would pre- 
clude the possibility of the railways being constructed by 
others who may be willing to undertake and carry through the 
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work. If, however, the Kidderminster and District Electric 
Lighting and Traction Company, Ltd., is prepared to give an 


undertaking to the satisfaction of the Board of Trade-that the- 


railways authorised by the order will be constructed pursuant 
thereto within the proposed prolonged period, this Council will 
raise no objection to the application about to be made by the 
company to the Board of Trade.” 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A TECHNICAL secondary school is to be erected in Chorley 
at a cost of Io,o5o/, 

THE new Masonic Hall in Landport, for which Messrs. 
Springings, of Portsmouth, are the contractors, will shortly 
be completed. It was designed by Mr. C. W. Bevis. 

THE Lancashire education committee propose to erect a 
new public elementary school to accommodate about 600 chil- 
dren at Fleetwood. 

THE Dublin Corporation invite tenders for the erection 
of workmen’s dwellings at Mooney’s Lane, Clontarf, in accord- 
ance with plans, specifications and conditions of contract 
prepared by the city architect. 

THE Grange Park Congregational church, Leyton, is about 
to be thoroughly renovated under the superintendence and 
according to the designs of Mr. J. Williams Dunford, 100c 
Queen Victoria Street. 

THE application of the Lincoln Board of Guardians to the 
Local Government Board for authority to raise a loan for the 
erection of a workhouse and infirmary, at a cost of 45,000/., 
has been postponed for six months. 

THE last foundation-block of the new Marine Drive which 
is being constructed round the foot of the Castle Hill, at 
Scarborough, was successfully put in position on Tuesday. 
The first stone of the Drive was laid on June 25, 1897, and the 
work will cost over 100,0co/, 

A BLOCK of shops with residential flats over is to be erected 
on the site of Nos. 258 to 266 Vauxhall Bridge Road (Victoria 
Street end). The building is to have a roof-garden approached 
by electric lift. The elevation will be carried out in red brick, 
with brick carving and terra-cotta dressings. Messrs. Palgrave 
& Co., Westminster, are the architects. 


THE Danish Government have voted, after investigation, 
the sum necessary for the construction of a harbour at Skaw. 
It is-intended principally for the fishermen, although there will: 
be a depth of water of 21 feet. The harbour will consist of: 
two piers divided by an opening 200 feet wide. » 


THE clerk to the Glasgow Corporation, in reply to a-question 
by a councillor, “whether building contractors would be 
compelled to pay their men 9$d. an hour, the rate in force at 
the time the contracts were signed,” stated that the contractors | 
must pay their men the standard rate of wages, whatever that 
might be, during the currency of their contracts. 


THE competitive plans for the proposed concert-hall and 
pavilion to be erected on a site near the Esplanade at Ayr are 
to be lodged with the town surveyor by September 5. The 
attractions committee, left with powers, have appointed. Mr. 
J. A. Morris, architect, Ayr, as assessor, and Mr. J. A. Arm- 
strong, Glasgow, as measurer. 


THE Dartford Urban Council have been troubled by the 
action of firms who, after sending in the lowest tenders, have 
withdrawn them, A resolution has been passed to place in the 
standing orders a rule that no tender will be accepted from any 
person or firm who during the past three years has withdrawn 
a tender after the same has been opened by the Council or a 
committee, unless tne reasons for such withdrawals were satis- 
factory to the Council. 


THE port authorities at Huelva have recently commenced 
the construction of :a new pier, which will be worked in con- 
junction with the present town pier. There will be accommo- 
dation for six vessels of from 220 to 290 feet long, and loading 
and discharging will be effected by electric cranes. The plans 
show a length of quay of 820 feet and a minimum depth of 
water of 23 feet. The pier will probably be opened for traffic 
towards the end of 1906. 


THE annual excursion of the Association of Master Painters... 
in Scotland took place on Friday last. A special train con- 
veyed the party from Glasgow to Ardrossan, where a steamer 
was boarded. After calling at Whiting Bay, Lamlash and. 
Brodick, the vessel steamed up Loch Fyne and called at 
Tarbert, where the party landed and were photographed. The 
steamer afterwards sailed through the Kyles of Bute up Loch 
Striven and across the firth to Wemyss Bay, whence the 
return was made for Glasgow. Dinner was served in the 
saloon of the vessel while she lay at Tarbert. 
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THE Glasgow masons having accepted the ‘masters’ terms 
the strike, which extended over eight weeks, is ended. The 


dispute began in June, when the old agreement, which fixed’ 


the rate of wages to the men at 9}¢ per hour, terminated. 
The operatives desired to reduce the working week from fifty- 
one to forty-five hours, and the masters, on the other hand, 
gave notice of their intention to lower the wages by a half- 
penny per hour, and adhere to the old arrangement as to 
the number of hours in the working week. 

THE improvements in the football ground of the Manchester 
City Club are nearly completed and the joiners are making 
way for the painters. In future between 5,000 and 6,000 
spectators will find seating accommodation on the covered 
stand, 2,500 will find room on the railway stand, 3,coo more 
can be accommodated on the goalpost stand, whilst stands of 
various kinds will enable several thousands more to view the 
game. Altogether 40,0co spectators will in future be accom- 
modated. The alterations have cost over 2,coo/. 


THE Hamilton Corporation, Lanark, submitted plans last 
week to the Dean of Guild Court for the erection under their 
scheme for the housing of the working-classes of five blocks 
fronting the Main Street and seven blocks fronting Downie 
Street, all in Low Waters. The complete scheme, as adopted 
by the Town Council, shows five additional blocks fronting a 
proposed new street. Meanwhile the erection of these latter 
are to be delayed until the new street is formed. In all it is 
proposed to erect fifty-six two-apartment houses and twenty- 
four single-apartment houses. The estimated cost is between 
8,cooZ. and 9,000/. The plans were passed. 


THE Victoria infirmary, Northwich, is to be enlarged asa 
memorial to the late Queen Victoria, at a cost of 5,000/. 
Twelve additional beds will be provided, together with nurses’ 
duty-rooms, operating and aneesthetic-rooms, offices, sitting- 
rooms, &c. The annexe will be coupled up with the existing 
institution, and the opportunity will be taken advantage of to 
establish the patients’ rooms (now upstairs) on the ground 
floor. The most up-to-date sanitary and hygienic appliances 
will be provided. Externally the new buildings will be in the 
picturesque Cheshire half-timbered style. The foundation- 
stone was laid on the 25th ult. The extension has been 
designed by Mr. C. E. Bolshaw, architect, Southport and 
Crewe. 

NEw premises are to be erected in Arundel for the Capital 
and Counties Bank on the site of two shops in the Square. 


The building will harmonise in design with the quaint character 
of the town, which has-been preserved by the various premises 
erected in recent years. The bank will be in the style of the 
Tudor period, and has received the approval of the Duke of 
Norfolk. The front elevation will be about 4o feet in width 
and the height about 35 feet. There will be more accommoda- 
tion than ‘in the: present buildings, and as the bank will only 
require about two-thirds of the ground floor frontage, the other 
third will be occupied_bya lock-up shop. The building is from. 
designs by Mr. John P. Briggs, of Arundel Street, Strand, and 
its construction is in the hands of Messrs. Cook & Sons, of 
Crawley. 


THE Ratcliff-Rotherhithe tunnel will take five and a half 
years to construct, according to the annual report of the 
surveyor to the Stepney Borough Council. The total length, 
with the approaches, will be 6,883 feet, or nearly a mile and a 
quarter. The external diameter of the tunnel will be 30 feet, 
or 3 feet more than the Blackwall tunnel ; the carriage-way will 
be 16 feet, as at Blackwall, and the two footways will each be 
4 feet 84 inches wide, as compared with 3 feet 13 inches at 
Blackwall. In connection with the works on the north side of 
the river, the span of the bridge carrying the Blackwall railway 
will be widened from 49 feet to 69 feet, and several of the 
narrow thoroughfares in the vicinity will be widened to 40 feet. 
The works will necessitate the rehousing by the County 
Council of over 1,109 persons, 


THE engineers who have in hand the laying of the second 
pipe of the Thirlmere line of aqueduct for the water supply of 
Manchester are reported to be meeting with serious difficulty 
as they reach the end of the contract. Their work at present 
lies chiefly in the hilly district of Westmoreland, where the 
ground consists to a considerable extent of hard rock. Pro- 
gress is therefore necessarily very slow. There still remain to 
be constructed two syphons in the neighbourhood of Amble- 
side, where the pipes are 46 inches in diameter. During the 
last fortnight the length of pipe laid amounted to 152 yards, 
leaving 360 yards stiil to be laid. It is expected that the pipe- 
laying will be completed by the end of September, after which, 
of course, some time will be occupied by testing of the various 
lengths before they can be brought into regular use. 

A METHODIS? church was opened at Bishop’s Castle on 
the 24th ult. The style is Late Gothic, treated freely. The 
walls are built of local stone, with Grinshill stone dressings, 
and the tracery windows are glazed with cathedral lights. 
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The roof, which is surmounted by a turret, is covered with the 
Coalbrookdale Company’s dark brown roofing tiles. In the 
front facade there is a stone wall with iron palisading and 
ornamental gates. Seating accommodation is provided for 
200 people. The church will be heated with hot-water 
radiators and lighted by three sets of hanging burners con- 
taining twenty-eight incandescent lights. The pulpit is of 
pitch-pine, also the principals and seats. The porch is floored 
with adamantine tiles, and the main body of the building with 
wood blocks. Entrance is gained by an oak door and inner 
swing doors. The builder was Mr. T. Speake, of Church 
Stretton, and the architect Mr. J. H. Pickard, of Whitchurch. 

THE erection of a new court-house for Woking has been 
commenced and is expected to be completed in April. On the 
left of the entrance lobby there will be a waiting-room for 
witnesses. Behind this is the principal court-room, with a 
raised platform for the Bench and the usual accommodation. 
At the rear is a retiring-room for the justices, with lavatories, 
&c. On the right of the large court-room is a smaller one, 
for use as the ‘‘second court,” in which it is the custom to 
dispose of the minor cases while the other court is sitting 
Available for either Court, there is another waiting-room with 
side entrance, through which the prisoners will be brought 
from the police-station. The third entrance to the court-house 
will be at the rear, for the use of the magistrates only. Separate 
lavatory accommodation for the public has been provided, for. 
The large court-room will measure 35 feet by 22 feet. Wood- 
block flooring will be used throughout the building, which, in 
addition to being provided with fireplaces, will be heated by 
hot-water pipes, connected with the system now in use at the 
police-station. The exterior will be chiefly of red brick with 
gables of half-timber and rough-cast, and Broseley tiles will 
he used for the roof. The design was prepared by Mr. J. G. 
Howell, the county surveyor. Mr. R. Wood, Guildford, is 
carrying out the contract. 


TRADE NOTES. 

MEssrs. GRAHAM, MORTON &. Co., of Leeds, have just 
constructed somewhat extensive shops and electric engines for 
the Alfreton Ironworks, Derbyshire. Hitherto, the cranes and 
various engines at these works have been driven by steam, but 
it is now proposed to substitute electricity for steam-power. 
The engines are of the most modern construction and very 
powerful. 
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AMONG other important orders recently executed by the 
Universal Wine Bin Co., of Alfred Road, South Norwood, mayy 
be mentioned the fitting-up of the cellars at Knowle House, 
Sidmouth, and extensive work of a similar kind for the Earl of 
Ellesmere at Bridgewater. 

Tue Admiralty, who are building a large new steam 


factory at H.M. Dockyard, Portsmouth, which will require 


some 102,000 feet super of glass roofing, invited the principal: 
glazing firms to tender for same, and we understand that after 
a rigid examination and test of the various systems, that this, 
the largest order given out by the Admiralty this year for 
patent glazing, is now being carried out with the “ Superior” 
patent glazing by the well-known contractors, Messrs. Sam 
Deards, Ltd., of Victoria Works, Harlow, and 34 Old Broad. 


Street, E.C. 


TESTING URALITE. 


ON Monday last a demonstration was given by the Britisk: 
Uralite Company, Ltd, of the fire-resisting properties of their 
building material, known as Uralite, in Crown Street, Liver- 
pool. It was witnessed by Chief Superintendent Thomas, of 
the city fire brigade, and members of his staff, also by many 
prominent architects and representatives of the local railway, 
dock and shipping companies, together with members of the 


‘Press. The test consisted of a wooden partition, platform and 


box, all covered with Uralite, and submitted to high tem- 
peratures. The greatest triumph of the test, and that whicl» 
caused the most astonishment, was the box, which was sub- 
jected externally to a heat of 2,100 degs, while internally 
scarcely 109 degs. was registered. The box contained various 
documents which were handed round to the spectators in an 
absolutely undamaged condition after the fire had been 
extinguished. 


Mr. T. H. BIRCH, who presided at the meeting of the 
shareholders of Drury Lane Theatre on Wednesday, stated 
that the cost of the works ordered by the arbitrator will be 
from 20,000/. to 25,0c0/. 

THE Orient Theatre in Commercial Road East, London, 
for the performance of Jewish dramas, will accommodate 
2,100 people, and will cost 42,coo/. Mr. A. Davis is the con- 
tractor, and the plans which the County Council have 
approved were prepared by Mr. Bertie Crewe, architect of 
the new Lyceum Theatre. 
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MANCHESTER INFIRMARY. 


AT the meeting of the Manchester Infirmary Board on Monday. 


a letter was read from Sir James Hoy containing a suggestion 
that the. present was a convenient time for consulting the 
architects as to whether the contract for. the new Infirmary 
might~be so'let as.to allow a portion of the building, say for 
300 beds, being erected in order that vacant possession might 


be had by the. Corporation one: or two years: before the com- 


pletion of. the new structure in. its: entirety. Sir James Hoy. 


was writing: not:as a member of | the Corporation but as one of 
the committee who saw .that-the saving of many, thousands of 
pounds was in question. The: putting in of the foundation 


would absorb what remained of the first 100,000/., and no. 


further.amount could be got from the Corporation until vacant 
possession could be given. All the money required for work 
on contract would therefore of necessity be raised at a 
rate of interest which would soon absorb a large sum 
of money. It was, the letter concluded, plainly in the in- 
terests of the Infirmary that the payment of the Corporation 
instalments should be expedited. 

Mr. Hopkinson informed the Board that it was the 
opinion of the architects that a sufficient force of men could 
be put on to make the rate of progress satisfactory, but they 
did not see any practical means of dividing the work in the 
manner. suggested by Sir James Hoy. 

Mr. F. L. Schuster then moved the following, which was 
carried :—“ That the building committee be instructed to 
inquire what saving can be effected by postponing the putting 
in of the: foundations of the out-;patients’ department at 
Stanley Grove.” Mr. Schuster explained that in moving the 
resolution he did not wish in any way to commit the Board or 
indeed to serve any purpose save that of obtaining informa- 
tion,. As proving this he mentioned that his own view was 
that any delay would rather increase than decrease the cost, 
but he wished to have the matter fully discussed. 


A NEW FIRE ENGINE. 


THERE has just been added to the appliances of the 
Liverpool Fire Brigade a combined self-propelling steam 
motor and chemical engine, the only machine of this descrip- 
tion in the country. The engine has been constructed by 
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Messrs. Merryweather & Sons, of London, from specifications 
prepared by Mr. Thomas, chief of the brigade. Many new 
ideas have been adopted in this machine on that gentleman’s’ 
suggestion, with the result that the Liverpool brigade, which — 


‘has always been considered one of the best in the country, 


has now acquired the very latest and most perfect engine . 
which has ever been designed. It is fitted, says the Leverpool 

Courier, with a 60-gallon capacity chemical cylinder, and can 
also pump 500 gallons of water a minute. The engine will 
travel at a speed of over twenty miles an hour on the level, and 
being fitted with thick solid rubber tyres, there is no vibration 
as the engine travels rapidly along the paved streets of the 
city. The engine which does the propelling also supplies by a 
slight mechanical change the motive power for pumping the 
water, and in ‘boxés on the machine is carried 1,500 feet of . 
canvas hose and the necessary apparatus for attaching to the 
water mains, so that this combined steam and chemical engine 
is a marvel of economy. ‘The saving in the upkeep — 
of this class of engine is very great over the horse-drawn 
machines, while the space required for housing it is greatly 
minimised. No stables with the necessary adjuncts of a horse 
establishment are needed. Petroleum oil fuel, which is smoke- ~ 
less, another important consideration, is used, and is applied to 
the asbestos forming the furnace through a burner invented by 
Mr. Kermode, of Liverpool, which has been found so effective 
for this purpose that similar apparatus has been fitted to the 
other motor engine belonging to the brigade. Some idea of 

the economy effected by this class of machine may be formed ~ 
when it is stated that formerly to a fire of moderate dimensions 
it was necessary to send both a steam and a chemical engine 
as well as a hose carriage, whereas in the new motor the three : 
are combined. The engine also carries oil fuel for five hours’) 
working, which, with rare exceptions, is quite sufficient for any 
serious fire. The steam is also more regularly maintainedthan — 
in the coal fire engine, and less attention is requiréd from the: - 
stoker, who is thus available for other duties, while the 

driver does not require to remain idly by the vehicle as was 

necessary when horses had to be attended, but at a 

fire with the motor engine he discharges the duties of 

engineer. To turn the machine out in case of fire thirty 

seconds are only necessary, because 1oo lbs. of steam is always ~ 
kept on the boiler, the heat for which purpose is supplied by a 

gas jet at a nominal cost. Immediately on an alarm being 

received the gas burner is detached and the oil burner brought 
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into operation, this occupying only a few seconds of time. 
On arrival at a fire, if the outbreak is of small dimensions, the 
chemical engine js used, and in 70 per cent. of the fires in 
Liverpool this is all that is required. If the fire is more than 
can be overcome by the chemical apparatus the hose carried on 
the motor is requisitioned, and if the outbreak should prove 
still more serious the pumping engine is brought into work with 
six hose attachments, one engine thus performing, as stated, 
what formerly required three to accomplish. The new engine 
carries an officer and eight men, all of whom are available to 
act as firemen in different capacities. 


AN EPOCH MARKING STONE-WORKING 
MACHINE. 


ARCHITECTS have long cast envious glances on the beautiful 
Welsh jaspers, recognising in them, with their exquisite 
colourings of rose, salmon, green, purple, heliotrope, old gold, 
&c., a magnificent material for architectural decoration. But 
these stones, owing to their intense hardness and consequent 
cost of working, have hitherto been classed practically among 
the semi-precious stones, and were used in building at all only 
very sparingly in the interior embellishment of the most sumptuous 
buildings, whereas their hardness, fineness of texture, enormous 
strength and rich unchanging colours render them an ideal 
material for external artistic work in buildings of superior class. 


Of this beautiful stone there is an absolutely unlimited supply, 
as may be inferred from the fact that Messrs. The Jasper Com- 
pany, of Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., own a mountain of 
some 4,000 feet elevation, of which it’ is the’ principal com- 
ponent, in which they are simultaneously working four exten- 
sive quarries. ; 

The only problem therefore to solve has been the placing of 
the stone on the market ona commercial basis, which owing to 


the cost of working, as referred to above, has hitherto been 
insurmountable. At last, however, the difficulty has been 
overcome by the invention of a very ingenious machine, of 
which we are able to give an illustration, the admirable working 
of which was witnessed at Old Trafford on Friday last bya 
party of architects and others interested, invited by Messrs. 
The Jasper Company and Messrs. Kirkpatrick, at whose works 
it was shown. The stone operated upon was a block of red 
jasper and the method adopted was as follows :— 

A block of stone was clamped on to a movable table, and 
thus held against the abrasive wheel, which revolved by means 
of shafts and counter shafts at a speed of 2,000 revolutions 
per minute. The table then travelled horizontally or laterally, 
and the wheel ground out the stone until the desired mould was. 
made, leaving an entirely smooth half-polished surface which 
réquires no further dressing, save the raising of the polish. 

This wheel will mould Welsh jasper (which crushes at 
2,474 tons to the square foot, as against 724 tons in Aberdeen 
grey) at a speed of 2 inches per minute for a 2-inch mould of 
fancy design. No skilled labour is necessary ; the: machine 
can be worked by a man. of ordinary intelligence in a few 
moments. 

The composition of the abrasive is the secret of the 
inventor. The time occupied and cost of moulded work will 
be so materially altered as to practically revolutionise this 
branch of the trade. Many adaptations of the abrasive are in 
active preparation; saw blades, rubbing blades, rock drills, 
&c., when fitted with it, will have their power and utility 
multiplied many times. 

The stone, as we have said, is being actively quarried at 
Aberdaron, North Wales, and is practically a pure silica 
combining more beautiful colouring than marble, hence it is an 
ideal stone for interior or exterior colour schemes and any 
decorative or constructional work. 

That the beauty of this stone has not been exaggerated 
may shortly be seen by architects, as a doorway of some 
elaborateness has now been erected in Copthall Court, and the 
rich decorations of the new Gaiety Restaurant which is now in 
course of erection under Mr. E. Riintz will be to a large 
extent at least carried out in this attractive stone. 

The speeds that were witnessed at Trafford Park on the 
26th ult. were as follows :— 

Portland Stone.—Length 5 feet 2 inches, mould put on in 
9% minutes. 

Carrara Marble —Length 18 inches, mould put on in 
64 minutes, 

Mexican Onyx.—Length 3 feet, mould put on in 10 minutes. 

Red Welsh Jasfer—Length 30 inches, mould put on in 
48 minutes. 

The machine is invented by M. Jaspart, of Paris, and 
patented and manufactured by Blapain & Jaspart, of Paris. 
The agent for the British Empire is Mr. W. Jennings, engineer, 
Aberdeen. The machine used by Kirkpatrick Bros. is the 
first to be erected in this country and the principle is simplicity 
itself, 


GRAIN WAREHOUSES, LEITH. 


THERE has just been completed at the east end of the Edin- 
burgh Dock, Leith, the installation of a new system of dis- 
charging grain-laden vessels and grain warehousing. The 
machinery will be set in motion in the course or a week or ten 
days, and it is expected, says the Scotsman, that it will greatly 
facilitate the ever-increasing business of merchants and millers 
at the port, in that it will supersede what is now considered a 
somewhat slow, expensive and out-of-date method, namely,. 
the sack system of handling grain. The new system is known 
as the elevator and silo system. The elevator consists of a 
tower with a projecting leg carrying a series of small buckets. 
on an endless band after the fashion of a dredger. This leg is 
let down into the hold of a vessel carrying bulk grain, and 
when the elevator is set in motion the grain is carried to the 
top of the tower, whence it falls to the bottom on the inside,. 
is again raised by means of another elevator and transferred. 
to hoppers or garners, after which it is weighed and 
dropped on to an endless belt of indiarubber and canvas, 
and carried in this fashion through a long covered gangway 
to the warehouse, where, by similar means of elevators and 
belts, it is taken to the top of the building and put into any 
particular bin or silo until wanted. Likewise it is delivered 
from the warehouse in bulk or in sacks, and also it may be 
cleaned by special apparatus for the purpose before leaving 
the warehouse. There are two elevators erected on the quay 
~valls—one with a capacity of 120 tons per hour, for discharg- 
ing barges, and the other with a capacity of 350 tons per hour 
for discharging large vessels ; and on each of these the whole 
of the machinery is controlled by two men. The motive 
power is electricity, and with three switches all within the radius 
of an arm, at a certain look-out about half-way up the tower, 
where’he commands a full view of the vessel, one man controls. 
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the raising and lowering of the “leg,” and the movements of | 


the buckets both in the outside and the inside elevator. The 
second man controls the weighing plant and the hoppers 
through which the grain falls on to the great open belt, which 
carries it a distance of 602 feet and shoots it into the ware- 
house. The warehouse, which is divided into bins or silos, in 
honeycomb fashion, has a capacity for 132,500 quarters of grain, 
and is fitted up with the latest machinery for dealing with 
such a large quantity. Four elevators raise the grain to the 
top of the building. It is weighed on four machines 
which also automatically stamp cards with the quantity 
weighed (and these machines are tested once a month). 
lt. then falls on to a great distributing floor fed 
with four belts and four automatic “trippers,” which run 
up and down the belts shooting the grain into any one 
particular bin or silo of a total of 48, where it is stored 
until required. These bins are each 75 feet deep and hold 
up to 2,500 quarters each. In addition, there are twenty-five 
smaller bins with a capacity of 500 quarters each. Further- 
more, no difficulty is met with in aerating the grain to prevent 
overheating, as at a moment’s notice it may be run out of a bin, 
turned as often as is necessary and restored in the silos. 
Admirable arrangements have also been made for delivering 
the grain to receivers. The building is intersected by railway 
lines, and with some twenty sets of sacking and weighing 
appliances 4,000 sacks per hour may be put out, or waggons 
may be loaded in bulk at the rate of 4o per hour. The whole 
of the machinery is driven by electric. motors, of which there 
are in the warehouse in all sixteen of 710 h.p. aggregate. 
The installation has cost a total of some 60,c00/., of which 
13,0907. has been expended by the Dock Commission on the 
outside elevator towers and the balance on the warehouse. 


HIGHER GRADE SCHOOLS IN EDINBURGH. 


Two large new schools, one at Boroughmuir for the south 
side, and the other at Broughton for the north side, have been 
opened in Edinburgh, which will be devoted solely to higher 
grade teaching. The Boroughmuir school occupies a 
prominent site at the top of Bruntsefild Links which was 
acquired by the School Board at a cost of over 5,000/. It has 
a long front of 260 feet to the links, and the elevation there 
shows a free treatment of the Renaissance with oriels marking 
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the staircases, a central block with elongated windows and 
high-pitched roof with belfry, while the wings have gables and 
ornamental dormers. A feature of the front is the large 
number of windows which flood with light the classrooms 
within. The building at the back, to Warrender Park 
Crescent, presents a ‘“T” shape—the shortened stem of the 
letter coming out from the central block. By adopting this 
arrangement the architect and the Board have shown great con- 
sideration for the amenity of the residents in Warrender Park 
Crescent, and this is to be further considered by screening the 
playgrounds by planting a row of trees. The width of the 
school. varies from 39 to 50 feet. From back-~-to- front’ the 
central portion is 120 feet deep. There are three entrances— 
two in Warrender Park Crescent and one at the west links 
corner.- There are three principal floors. The street floor is 
mainly occupied by the physical laboratory in the east end, the 
workshop in the west, and the chemical laboratory in the rear, 
and there are demonstration and preparation-rooms, and one or 
two small classrooms on the same level. The chemical 
laboratory is 52 feet long by 35 feet in breadth ; the physical 
laboratory, 63 feet long. by 26 feet in breadth ; and the work- 
shop or manual instruction-room is of a similar size. They are 
light and airy apartments, lined with white glazed bricks and 
are fitted up in the most approved style for the accommodation 
of about 60 workers. The corridors are 10 feet in width, the 
staircases 6 feet and both have a dado of white glazed brick. 
On the first floor there is a central hall, 50 feet by 42 feet, 
lighted by eight large windows overlooking the north. It has 
a pitch-pine dado and panelled roof. There are in all some 40 
classrooms to accommodate each from 25 to 60 pupils, Each 
opens directly on the corridor. The articles of the code regu- 
lating higher grade schools provide for teaching in small 
classes, hence the number of classrooms. All are light and 
airy. The ‘‘blackboards” are novel. They are of dark- 
coloured cement, and form a long panel of the wall. The art- 
room is a handsome apartment, 50 feet in length by 35 feet in 
width and 17 feet high. -Here there are long oblong panels ot 
cement coloured a soft red on which the pupils will be taught 
what is called “free-arm drawing” The folding desks for 
ordinary use are of a novel and efficient pattern. There is a 
kitchen and luncheon-room for the children, and the sewing 
and cookery classrooms ‘for the girls also adjoin each other. 
The latter is also fitted for laundry work. There is a 
gymnasium in the attic flat, while in the basement are the 
heating and ventilating appliances. The artificial lighting is 
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by electricity, and there is telephonic communication with 
every classroom from the headmaster’s room. The treatment 
of the whole of the interior may be said to represent the 
most recent advances made in school architecture and 
furnishings, and certainly the whole of the arrangements seem 
most complete and appropriate. A janitor’s house has been 
provided. The school, which is intended to accommodate 
1,200 pupils, has cost the School Board about £35,co0. 

The Broughton School is built on a site acquired from the 
Heriot Trust some years ago at the angle of M‘Donald Road 
and Broughton Road. The front elevations are simple, but 
effective—the line of the wall-head being broken by gables and 
dormers on which devices of different kinds have been carved. 
The angle has been treated in the form of an apse. This 
higher grade school is the same in its internal arrangements 
and equipment with that of Boroughmuir, already described 
It has also three main floors with physical and chemical labora- 
tories, workshop and art classroom of large size, and class- 
rooms, thirty in number, of smaller dimensions. It is intended 
for 1,000 pupils and has cost £20,0co. The old school, part of 
which is now being reconstructed, will accommodate 1,200, so 
that the two together will when full have 2,200 pupils. The 
reconstruction of the old school consists in making a centre 
hall out of three classrooms which will greatly facilitate the 
work of the school. The new school is throughout heated and 
lighted as at the Boroughmuir. Both have been designed by 
Mr. Carfrae, the Board’s architect, who has given great 
attention to all the details of the work. 


— 


NEW WATER SUPPLY FOR LEEDS. 


WITH the completion of the Washburn Valley scheme, muni- 
cipal rulers who had a share in, that enterprise seemed to think 
that Leeds had secured a supply of water sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the city for many decades. But the rapid 
growth of the population has demanded, says the Yorkshire 
Post, that their successors in office should conceive and carry 
out a further project sooner than was anticipated. To have 
been guided by the maxim of letting the future take care of 
itself would have been the height of folly, and the authorities 
of the present day are to be commended for their timely con- 
sideration of the needs of a greater Leeds, in what is known as 
the Ure Valley scheme. It was in 1901 that the Corporation 


obtained their Act for tapping the waters of tributaries of the 


Ure—a work which, when finished, will give an ample supply 
for thirty or forty years. The combined: yield from, the Wash- 
burn and Ure Valleys will be about 34 million gallons per day 
neta: : 
The estimated cost of the latest enterprise, from start to 
finish, will be 2,200,000/., including pipe-laying. .The catch- 
ment of the drainage area is 21,140 acres, of which 3,coo acres 
ated to Harrogate. The plans of the Leeds 
city engineer (Mr. Thomas Hewson) show four reservoirs, viz. 
Colsterdale, Leighton, Carlesmoor and Laverton, with a 
capacity of 4,543 million gallons and a daily yield of 153 million 
gallons. The sites of the Colsterdale and Leighton dams are 
in the Burn Valley, the land having formed part of the Swinton 
estate, while the Carlesmoor and Laverton reservoirs will be 
built in the valley of the Laver, most of the ground necessary 
for the purpose having been already acquired from the 
Marquess of Ripon. It is proposed to start at once upon the 
Colsterdale reservoir ; contractors have been invited to send in 
tenders by September 1. The condition of trade is likely to 
operate in favour of the Corporation. Important undertakings 
in different parts of the country are drawing to a conclusion 
and comparatively few big jobs are in the market, so that there 
will be keen competition for the work now offered, 

It is a lovely valley where the first of the four reservoirs 
will be built for impounding the Burn and collecting the 
supplies of the surrounding watershed. The site is five or six 
miles west of Masham, and as you look upon the scenery— 
almost a replica of that in Wales, where the Liverpool and 
Birmingham Corporations have gone for water—there comes 
respect for that feeling which would leave the peacefulness of 
the country unbroken, but with a realisation of what the 
invasion -means to the present and future dwellers in the great 
city miles away, sentiment vanishes. On all hands there are 
evidences that in the three years since the Act of Parliament 
was obtained the city engineer and his staff have not been 
idle To the south, on’a sweeping fine upland, from 700 to. 
S00 feet above sea-level, is the workers’ settlement, laid out in 
streets 30 feet wide. A prettily designed building to the west 
is locally known as the bungalow. It is really the office, in 
which most of the administrative work in the future will be 
done. The resident engineer will live close at hand in a little 
homestead that stood on the farm bought by the Corporation 
outside the arbitration with Lord Masham. 

The Colsterdale reservoir is the largest of the series. It 
will cover an acreage of 170, and will have a holding capacity 
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of 1,852 million gallons, or 445 million more than Eccup. 
The daily yield to Leeds will be 7,296,000 gallons, while 
the compensation water will be 3,648,000 gallons. The 
average height of the embankments in the Washburn Valley is 
from 60.to.70 feet, but here they will rise to 110 feet, involving 
the collecting and putting together of over 800,000 cubic yards 
of earth. ‘The ground mapped out for the reservoir 1s just on 
-the edge of the moors, so that the Corporation will have a pure 
‘supply from.a watershed of 8,327 acres, thereby avoiding the 
expense to which they were put a few years back in buying 
wholesale farms in the Washburn Valley to prevent pollution. 
Several farms and_ houses «in the valley will disappear, and the 
road from Healey tc Colsterdale diverted. ; 

Neither in connection with the Colsterdale nor the Leighton 

reservoirs, three-quarters of a mile off, is any engineering difh- 
culty anticipated, Tenders for this. second undertaking are to 
be sent in towards the end of the year. Here are some of the 
‘figures relating to it:—Superficial area of water, 105 acres ; 
height of embankments, 110 feet; capacity, 1,136 million 
_gallons ; drainage area, 2,480 acres. ‘The quantity of water 
available for Leeds from the reservoir will be 2,173,000 gallons 
per day, the compensation water being 1,086,000 gallons daily. 
For the Colsterdale and Leighton reservoirs, which have to be 
completed in 1911, it is reckoned that somewhere like 100,000 
tons of materials, &c., will have to be carried by railway to 
Masham. There the goods will have to be transhipped and 
loaded into small waggons running ona 2-foot tramway, jointly 
owned by the Harrogate and Leeds Corporations. The Leeds 
authorities had desired a light railway of ordinary gauge to do 
away with the expense and delay incidental to unloading and 
reloading at Masham, but Parliament willed otherwise. 

The Carlesmoor and Laverton reservoirs will be built in the 
Laver valley 53 miles off. The former will have a top-water 
level area of 98 acres, embankments 1o1 feet high, and a 
capacity of 1,037 million gallons, the water being drawn from a 
drainage area of 6,330 acres. Leeds will have a daily supply 
from this source of 4,709,000 gallons, the compensation water 
amounting to 2,354,000 gallons per day. The Laverton 
reservoir will be simply for the purpose of compensation. Its 
size will be gathered from the following details :—Area of top- 
water level, 90 acres; height of embankment, 51°6 feet ; and 
capacity, 518 million gallons. The waters from Colsterdale, 
Leighton and Carlesmoor will be conveyed to the Swinsty 
reservoir by means of conduit 23 miles long, of which 23 miles 
will be in tunnel, necessitated by having to carry the waters 


from Kettlesing Bottom through the ridge between the Nidd 
and the Washburn valleys. The tunnel will at its maximum 
be 250 feet deep. 

Everything has been done at Colsterdale for the comfort of 
the workmen—in fact, the “village” which has so quickly 
sprung up is regarded as a sort of navvies’ paradise, 
Thousands of holiday-makers have this year paid dearly for 
rooms not half so comfortable as the neatly arranged, well- 
fitted and lofty huts provided here. The workmen are 
pleased with their quarters, and they likewise appreciate the 
somewhat novel departure of the Corporation in maintaining 
the control of the huts as landlords, and in also running the 
stores and canteen. Hitherto, the general custom has been to 
hand over these privileges, if privileges they can be called, to 
the contractors. 

The ultimate dwelling accommodation will be for a thousand 
workers. At the present time there are twenty-four huts, each 
accommodating sixteen men and caretaker and family, and ten 
tenements, each housing twelve men and caretaker and family. 
Where possession has been had the rooms are cosy, bright and 
clean. Electricity, hot and cold water, bath-room, and modern 
sanitary arrangements are among the equipments of every hut. 
“ A navvy,” remarked a cynical visitor to the waterworks, 
‘will never use a bath.” The sharp retort came from a care- 
taker, “ Oh, yes, he will. He’s never had the chance before.” 
The water, which is plentiful and pure, is got from a spring in 
the valley below, and is pumped by means of a waterwheel 
into a service reservoir, the storage being sufficient not only 
for domestic use at the colony, but also for the purpose of 
coping with any fire which might occur. Hydrants and other 
appliances are freely distributed about the village, the streets 
of which, like the huts, are lighted by electricity. The sewage 
is treated on the bacteriological plan. 

At the highest point of the village stands the canteen, 
which has a length of 140 feet and a width of 4o feet. Just 
over one-half of the space is devoted to the main saloon. The 
rest of the area comprises a private bar for gangers and 
foremen, apartments for the manager, and bedrooms for the 
convenience ot those who may from time to time have busi- 
ness at the works. The canteen will be run on lines calcu- 
lated to encourage sobriety. The manager will obtain no 
profit on intoxicants, but he will be allowed to buy and sell 
food and mineral waters. The question of erecting a mission 
hall is receiving the attention of a sub-committee of the 
waterworks committee. 
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Sir JAMES STEEL, Bart., who died in Edinburgh on 
Saturday evening last, was a builder of the CusitTT type. 
His enterprises in Edinburgh recall the transformation by 
which Belgravia arose out of one of the dreariest of regions. 
There was no one part of Edinburgh which corresponded 
with Pimlico. But the quantity of land on which Sir 
JAMES STEEL erected new streets is amazing. He was not 
born in the city for which he did so much. He was a 
native of Cambusnethan, and followed a builder’s business 
in Wishaw before he came to Edinburgh. It is nearly 
forty years ago since he settled in the northern capital, 
and he soon recognised that the city was sure to grow, and 
it would be well to provide for a vastly increased number 
of inhabitants. During some thirty years he was a member 
of the Corporation, and from the extent of his property he 
was serving his own interests as well as those of his fellow- 
citizens in making Edinburgh attractive to residents. In 
1900 he was elected Lord Provost of the enlarged city, and 
he received the Kinc on his visit to Edinburgh. On that 
occasion he obtained the baronetcy which he honourably 
merited. 


THE provincial architectural societies of France are 
arranging for a joint remonstrance to the Government 
against the interference with the members by officers of 
the Ponts et Chaussées. Those officers might be supposed 
to have a definite sphere of duty. But it appears they 
utilise their position in order to obtain commissions which 
should belong to architects. The land surveyors have also 
reason to complain of the actions of those functionaries of 
the State, who are under no obligation to pay an annual 
sum in order that they may exercise their powers. Already 
appeals have been made to local authorities on the sub- 
ject, but without much avail. It remains, therefore, to be 
seen whether the Government will take steps to prevent a 
competition which is on an unfair basis. The architects 
have also reason for dissatisfaction with the action of the 
agents (agents voyers) of the Minister of the Interior. It 
cannot be said that any advantage arises to the State from 
the attempts to seize the practice of architects who are 
civilians.. The officers of the Ponts et Chaussées are not 
‘only always certain of employment, but highly*paid appoint- 
ments are easily obtained by them. It might be supposed 
their prospects are sufficiently alluring without endeavour- 
ing to destroy a profession that has gained so much renown 
for. France. 


THE announcement ‘that the Porte Saint-Martin in 
Paris is in a condition which excites some alarm should not 
surprise Parisians. It has been closed before now, as in 
1819 and 1854, in order that repairs should be executed. 
The structure is two hundred and thirty years old. The 
Porte Saint-Denis was erected two. years earlier from the 
design of BLONDEL; the Porte Saint-Martin was designed 
by his pupil, PrzERRE BULLET, but it has not the impressive- 
ness of the earlier work. Both were put up for the 
glorification of Louis XIV. On one side of the Porte 
Saint-Martin there is an allegory which celebrates the 
capture of Besancon and the overthrow of the German, 
Spanish and Dutch armies. Another relief recalls the 
taking of Limburg. The king is represented in the character 
of HERCULES, wearing a wig of grandiose proportions and 
leaning onaclub. The two arches are prominent objects 
in the boulevard, but their utility as gates has come to an 
end. Saint MarTIN was a saint who at one time appears 
to have received much reverence in Paris. There was a 
Porte Saint-Martin in the lifetime of DAcoBeRt, another 
was erected at a different spot under PHILIPPE AUGUSTUS ; 
it was removed to a new position under CHaARLEs V., and 
finally the gate was placed in the position occupied by 
BuLer’s work. The changes suggest the variations in the 
boundaries of Paris. 

OLD SarRvM, it is believed, was laid out on a circular 
plan, the subdivisions consisting of concentric circles with 
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radii. The castle occupied the centre, and the ancient 
cathedral-wasin one of the outer divisions. The entrench- 
ments are marked mainly by earthen banks, for few 
remains of walls have survived. Old Sarum is recognised 
as one of the ancient monuments which are under the 
protection of the Office of Works. It has long been a 
custom for love-lorn swains and other young people to cut 
away part of the turf in order to form letters cf their own 
names, or those they admire. The authorities are, how- 
ever, unromantic, and have determined to put down the 
production of those amorous memorials, ‘The custom has 
been on the increase, for at the time of the last Bank 
holiday there were no less than eight additions to the 
collection. One lover had just formed the letters ROS E 
on a space 24 inches by g inches, and was about to add 
one or more letters when a police constable stopped him. 
The damage could not be estimated at more than r1s., and 
he was fined that sum with 8s. costs. Another trespasser 
who cut his own initials damaged the turf to the extent of 
25., although he spoiled only 5 inches by 4 inches ; he also 
was fined 1s.and costs. It would bean advantage if the law 
were strictly exercised in order to put down the nuisance 
of inscriptions, by which so many public and _ private 
structures are defaced. We presumc the culprits have 
aspirations after immortality, but they should be made to 
adopt some other means of attaining that end. No people 
in Europe exhibit the weakness to such an extent as. 
Englishmen. 


From the roth to the 25th inst. an International! 
Congress of Arts and Science will be held at the Universal: 
Exposition, St. Louis. The organisers have called the: 
special attention of the American architects to the: 
opportunity which it offers to meet and hear a great: 
number of eminent men of learning. It is expected that 
more than 300 scholars of Europe and America will 
deliver discourses in the various departments and sections 
of the Congress, and that many hundred shorter com- 
munications will be made by those present. It is the: 
desire of the directors of the Fair and of all concerned in. 
the organisation thet professors and instructors in American 
colleges and universities, and members of the learned pro- 
fessions generally, shall, so far as possible, do honour to the- 
distinguished visitors by attending the meetings of the- 
Congress. No fee is to be charged and no formality is. 
necessary except enrolment on arrival. 


Tue architectural history of the Hotel de Ville, Paris,.. 
which was destroyed by the Communists in 1871, has been: 
doubtful. According to tradition the municipality of 
Paris used to meet in the thirteenth century at a house» 
near the Grand Chatelet known as De /a marchandise. 
Then there was a removal to another place called the- 
Parlouer aux Bourgeois, which was supposed to be part of 
a tower of the fortifications near the Place Saint-Michel. 
In 1357 the renowned Provost ETIENNE MARCEL bought a: 
house in the Place de Gréve, styled the AZazson des Pilters, ons 
the site of the existing building. In 1533 it was necessary to 
reconstruct the building. It is generally agreed that the 
designs were prepared by an Italian architect named 
DoMINIQUE, from Cortona, known as LE Boccapor. It has 
been said that the work had reached the second stage when» 
he was called in. There seems to be no doubt there was a 
change of architects soon after commencement, for in 
1535 the plans were adopted of PIERRE CHAMBIGES, master 
of works and masonry for the city of Paris. In 1628 the 
building was continued under the direction of GUILLAUME,,. 
PIERRE and AUGUSTINE GUILLAIN, who were also masters 
of works for Paris. In the reign of Louis PHILIPPE there 
was an enlargement, which was carried out by the architects: 
GoppE and LeEsugEur between 1837 and 1846. After the 
conflagration of 1871 the Hotel de Ville was reconstructed 
between 1874 and 1882 by M. Batu, architect in chief, 
and M. DE Pertues, whose plans were published in Zhe 
Architect. It would thus appear that ANDROUET DE. 
CERCEAU, who is supposed to have completed Boccapor’s. 
building, could have taken no part in the work, and the 
credit for the design should be attributed to PIERRE 
CHAMBIGES, the architect of the chateau of Saint-Germain- 
en-Laye. ‘These are the latest conclusions on the subject. 
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THE HISTORIC ELEMENT IN CITIES. 
“OWNS and cities are so familiar to the inhabitants of 
all parts of the :world, and especially to those. of 
‘Europe and America, people are to be excused if they assume 
that mankind always possessed them. It is generally 
vaccepted that men are gregarious; but if they assemble 
within a limited area it is more for the sake of the advantages 
of unity than out of any devotion to good-fellowship. A great 
city is still a great solitude. As well as can be traced men 
gathered together originally in order that they might resist 
some common enemy. In that way the opposition to the 
formation of towns by kings and nobles becomes easily 
comprehensible. Feudalism, so. far as we know it, was 
unfavourable to the creation of towns. - However, this was 
negatived later by the influence of the Church. A diocese 
was a unit under the control of a bishop, and although the 
ecclesiastic was expected to lead a life of wandering it was 
discovered in the course of time that his government could 
be carried on with more benefit to himself and others if his 
episcopal chair were set up in some abiding oasis. 

It was not until the eleventh century that we find the 
necessity of boroughs becoming widely recognised, which 
means that towns were becoming emancipated more or less 
from feudal control. Small boroughs in Italy and Flanders 
were able to secure immunity by purchase, and the 
requisite money was cbtained through commercial opera- 
tions. The belfries, of which examples still survive in Belgium, 
are visible signs of the liberty which was then acquired. 
They could be used for calling the burghers to arms, and 
.the foe was often either the man who was once the feudal 
lord of the district or his successor. It is generally 
believed, however, that the great boroughs owe much to the 
effects of the Crusades. That important movement may 
be said to have shaken the whole of European society. 
The most powerful enemies of individual liberty were 
attracted to the East, and opportunities were thus giveh, of 
which advantage was seized, to reorganise society under 
new conditions. 

In a later time cities completely outdistanced the 
country around them. The history of civilisation in Europe 
might be accurately described as a record of events which 
took place in cities. Originally there was a common 
interest which bound all the citizens together, as otherwise 
they could not have survived. But it is impossible for a 
number of men to be always of one mind, and trivial 
differences between them often gave rise to bloody wars. 
No one can now walk through one of the old Italian towns 
without wondering how the narrow streets, the massive 
houses, the barred windows and the fortified doors all arose 
out of the petty quarrels narrated in local histories and 
guide-books. It was then believed to be a true man’s duty 
to quarrel about a straw when honour was at stake. Battles 
were more often fought outside cities, but the causes 
originated within those enclosures and there the effects 
of victory and defeat were most plainly .seen. Every- 
one who has read an elementary history of Europe 
must be aware of the facts we have indicated. Indeed, 
they are so undisputed they do not receive the considera- 
tion they merit. The creation of a city in America is such 
a simple affair and can be accomplished in so short a time, 
people somehow take it for granted that in all ages and 
countries similar ease and expedition must have prevailed. 
America also has taught the lesson that cities ‘may be 
transformed as quickly as they were established. A 
conflagration. is not always looked on as a disaster. 
Chicago is an instance of the advantages which follow a 
clearance, and on that account surprise is felt in the 
majority of cities of the United States about the apathy of 
the people of Baltimore, who seem as incompetent to seize 
the opportunities of city improvements presented to them 
as if they were the inhabitants of a Medizeval city. 

American ideas on the subject have been wafted across 
' the Atlantic, and are at work not only in Great Britain, but 
in‘many continental cities. -In:the States there is little or 
no antiquity or history, and it is allowable for’ people to 
think only of the present. In’ Europe there are many 
projectors in every old city who see around them openings 
for great improvement schemes.’ In their eagerness they 
would, if helpful, demolish everything which has obtained 
an interest from its relation to the past. Men of the 


kind are’ not more numerous: in Germany than in other » 


countries, but there they somehow appear more out of 
place. The history of civilisation, as we have said, is 
connected mainly with cities: But the examples employed 
as illustrations of the onward movement are usually derived 
from Germany and Flanders. It was only a few days ago, 
for instance, that a church was opened in Speyer to serve as 
a memorial of a protest which was raised by a courageous 


‘minority of the German Diet against the exercise of 


absolute power by CHARLES V. in the sixteenth century. 
How many people outside Germany have realised that any 
event occurred in the town deserving of commemoration ? 
The Germans are acting consistently when they put up 
memorials of their history, and, indeed, the world does not 
object if in doing so they go back to prehistoric times. Of 
late years, however, a strange quality has shown itself in the 
German nature, and the people who subscribe towards the 
erection of the memorial church would probably acquiesce 
in any scheme which would seem likely to develop the 
commercialism of Speyer, although to attain that end it 
might be necessary to sacrifice buildings of an older date 
than the sixteenth century. They are not to be blamed, for 
everywhere there appears a desire to confine records of the 
past to museums and libraries :— . ; 


Of old things all are over old, 

Of good things none are good enough: 

Weill show that we can help to frame 
A world of other stuff. 


It is with the object of counteracting the tendency of 
this new spirit which seems to be so incongruous in Ger- 
many that various societies have been lately formed in the 
Empire for the protection of ancient buildings. Realising 
that cities have in the course of centuries acquired a 
character which makes them, as it were, an organic whole, 
it is considered that any removal or transformation of the 
parts which are characteristic would resemble the removal 
of the parts of any living organism. Progression is, no 
doubt, essential in every State as in every town, but per- 
manency as a principle should also be respected, and it is 
advantageous to be able to suggest the former state of a 
city to those who behold its present condition. We should 
remember that in all German towns and cities there seem 
to be indications of a return to a condition of affairs that 
recalls feudalism. The State has an authority which 
allows only very limited liberty to the citizens or their 
representatives. Rulers conceive notions about the pur- 
poses of streets which do not always correspond with those 
of the owners or occupants of the houses. It is therefore 
desirable that some people should be prepared to resist 
projects of destruction whether they emanate from 
the State or from speculators. The Burgomaster of 
Hildesheim lately went so far as to declare that the 
authorities of a city possess no right to change its character 
in respect of beautiful or historic memorials, for’ they 
should look on their charge as something entrusted to them 
which in honour they were bound to preserve. Projects 
are liable to variation, and those carried out in one year 
might be condemned in the next; nevertheless the injury 
inflicted in order to realise them might be irreparable. 
One effect of the movement in favcur of antiquity is that 
in several of the German cities it is expected that the 
designs for new buildings will be in the style which can be 
considered as characteristic of the particular city or district. 
In this country, where style is rarely recognised by muni- 
cipal authorities, that may appear to be a restriction of 
liberty, but it should have the effect of convincing inhabitants 
that their old buildings are sufficiently excellent to be 
worthy of imitation, and by that means the importation of 
foreign styles wiil be checked. 

In England it may seem that there is no need to 
become disquieted about buildings which are old. Con- 
servatism or permanency can be so well represented in 
politics, it can be regarded'as having no right to intrude 
itself in other affairs. 'An increasing population and 
expanding business are opposed to sentimentality, and 
London in common with all the older provincial cities has 
already manifested that in the struggle between past and 
present there is only one course to follow. The retaining 
of an old name, or the introduction of a new one like 
Aldwych, is supposed to be adequate compensation for 
the removal of a. district which presented many buildings 
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which were ancient. Judging by the delay in the disposal 
of the new sites we might conclude that the operations were 
premature, and that the new thoroughfare will require a 
long time before its utility is recognised. In other cities 
it has been demonstrated that similar improvements have 
not been~ adopted except with hesitation. There 
are doubtless lofty buildings where previously there 
were houses of only two or three storeys, but the 
former will be found to be unoccuvied in the upper floors 
at least, and, indeed, a visitor may imagine on entering 
them from the silence that they are uninhabited. It would 
often seem in business as if an old-fashioned house con- 
ferred that long-established character on the tenants which 
is generally taken to mean success, solvency and fair 
dealing, while new buildings suggest that they and their 
occupants are no more than elements in an experiment. 
On that account revolutionary treatment is not always 
desirable, and it may be business tact rather than love of 
antiquity which makes it compulsory in some German 
cities that new premises must not be conspicuous as innova- 
tions by their excess of obtrusiveness. What should be 
sought: is reintegration with former times rather than a 
depariure from them. 


TESTS OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 


HERE was an outcry when CHARLES DICKENS, in 

describing ‘‘ Tom-all-Alone’s,” which was very close 
to the High Court of Chancery, horrified people by sug- 
gesting that even the noblest in the land could become the 
victims of evils which were created in that dismal labora- 
tory. With characteristic excess of emphasis the novelist 
said :— There is not an atom of Tom’s slime, not a cubic 
inch of any pestilential gas in which he lives, not one 
obscenity or degradation about him, not an ignorance, not 
a wickedness, not a brutality of his committing but shall 
work its retribution through every order of society, up to 
the proudest of the proud and to the highest of the high. 
Verily, what with tainting, plundering and spoiling, Tom 
has his revenge.’ That was no more than a striking 
expression of the lessons taught by CHapDwick, SIMON, 
SouTHwoop SmiItH and others. If wretched people would 
live in dirty houses, and be indifferent to the state of the 
drains or the water supply, and would not invest in venti- 
lating appliances, it seemed only right that they should 
suffer. But when it was demonstrated that such people 
were manufacturers of evil which punished the innocent 
there was alarm, and the removal of dangers to health was 
no longer left to voluntary exertion. 

If we recollect the short time that the organisation 
under the Public Health Acts has been in operation, no 
One will doubt that much has been accomplished. In 
London ‘especially, where so many rival and overlapping 
authorities existed, considerable opposition was experienced 
in making an organisation effective. In a large measure 
the success is to be attributed to the medical officers of 
health. The duties are difficult to perform, for their inter- 
ference is often resented by free and independent rate- 
payers. Moreover, they do not receive the appreciation 
which is due from those who can realise the benefits which 
arise when the medical officers discharge their duty with 
energy, and the consequences which would follow any laxity 
in their administration. 

The report which has been prepared on the Public 


_ Health of Finsbury by Dr. GEorce Newman, M.D., is by 


itself sufficient to explain how onerous are the duties which 
have to be carried out, and what tact and courage are 
necessary in order that danger may be suppressed in a 
district where it is unusually present. The estimated 
population is 100,487. It is mainly an industrial popula- 
tion. “Large factories abound, although the main street 
frontages are used in a large measure for small shops, 
which however carry on a considerable trade.” There is 
also a comparatively heavy percentage of foreigners in 
Finsbury. It would appear, however, as if the district is 
becoming more and more industrial. The population has 
been diminishing. Last year eighty-one houses were 
closed to make room: for business premises or street 
widenings. | None of them could be classed as insanitary. 
An almost similar number—eighty—-were closed from 


insanitary causes. In 1902 were closed 140 houses, or 
in two years 301: In a district which is in process of 
transformation it seems not ‘altogether equitable to insist 
on the reconstruction. of houses which are likely within a 
short time to be displaced by manufactories or commercial 
premises. Dr. NEWMAN lays it down as a rule which he 
has observed, ‘“ Wherever possible effort should be made 
to improve residential property rather than close it, and I 
view with satisfaction.any such remedial works as these if 
they are adequate and result. in making houses habitable 
within the meaning of the law.” He sees the owners of 
the property, explains ‘matters to them, and they usually 
prefer to undertake what is: necessary, rather than leave 
it to the local authority. The owners carry out their 
undertakings. 

If the number of houses in Finsbury is now less than 


in 1851 there has not been a proportionate decrease in the 


inhabitants. The number of inhabited houses has de- 
clined 31 per cent., but the population has only declined 
21 per cent. As-a result overcrowding occurs, although 
not to the extent that is supposed.! According to the 
census report which was issued in rgo2 there are in Fins- 
bury 14,516 persons who live in single-room home; 
(ce. 14°3 per cent. of the entire population); 31,482 
persons live in two-room tenements (7.e. 31°2 per cent.) ; 
21,280 persons live in three-room tenements (or 20’9 per 
cent.) ; and 11,168 live in four-room tenements (or I1°o 
per cent.); These figures are of grave import, and bear an 
intimate relationship to the health of the community. 

Care‘has to be taken by means of day and night visits 
that the overcrowding does not become more excessive. 
In some cases fines had to be imposed. Dr. NEwMAN 
says that several of the industrial classes are able to live 
away from their work, The number is increasing, and if the 
means Of transit are improved there will be far more removals. 
He remarks, however, that ‘‘ Without some improved 
means of transit (cheap and rapid) the carrying out of the 
provisions of the Housing of the Working Classes Act and 
the Public Health (London) Act, must involve the incur- 
rence of considerable hardship upon persons it was the 
object of these Acts to assist, and in this and other ways a 
satisfactory early solution of the housing problem in Central 
London is largely impracticable and ineffectual.” 

But there are other people who are compelled to live 
near their work. The increasing value of land renders it 
almost impossible to obtain sites. The housing problem 
in Finsbury is consequently one which it is difficult to 
solve, although some philanthropists imagine that clear- 
ances on a grand scale and the substitution of dwellings 
which will have open surroundings should be undertaken. 
As a corrective of absurd notions of that kind we recom- 
mend the perusal of Dr. NEwMan’s report. 

The large Finsbury workshops are satisfactory, but 
those on a small scale, which are often found in back- 
yards, do not always comply with the conditions of the 
Factory Acts, and during the past year it was necessary to 
serve notices for cleansing in 140 cases. Methods of ventila- 
tion are installed in the majority of instances, but the 
medical officer states that he has frequently found that 
even where ample means of keeping the air fresh are pro-— 
vided workers themselves prevent it by not maintaining in 
operation the means provided. The labour which is 
needed in order to have the provisions of the Act enforced 
is evident when it is said that the workshop inspector 
during the year made 2,322 visits, and that the other 
inspectors also visited similar premises. The application 
of the Act to bakehouses has imposed a considerable 
amount of additional work. A sub-committee was 
appointed, and it was decided to allow liberty to the 
owners to carry out the alterations in the manner which 
they thought best adapted for that purpose. In conse- 
quence, it is stated, an enormous improvement has taken 
place, and much expense was incurred in many cases. Under- 
ground bakehouses cannot be avoided in so crowded a 
district as Finsbury in which there are nineteen buildings 
per acre, although eight is the average for all London. 
The result is that only six underground bakehouses have 
been closed. Finsbury takes also canals and canal boats 
uader its jurisdiction. No legal proceedings have been 
necessary, for infringements of the Act were rectified 
after communication with the owner. Dr. NEWMAN 
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testifies that he has always found the occupants of the 
canal boats ready and willing to accede to any request or 
suggestion which it seemed necessary to offer in view of 
cleanliness and good health. On; 3 

The death rate is the summary test of every sanitary 
organisation. ‘The number of inhabitants who died during 
the year was 1,993 ; that signifies a death rate of 19°8, the 
population being 100,487. In roor it was 21°3, and in 
1900 24'4 per thousand. The average for the county of 
London was 151, and for Hampstead 9:2. Dr. NeEwMAN 
has classified the deaths in relation to the number of rooms 
occupied by persons who have died. It was ascertained to 
be in one-room tenements, 38'9 ; two-room tenements, 11°7 ; 
four-room and over tenements, 5°6. Dr. NEWMAN draws 
the conclusion that the death rate falls in proportion as the 
number of rooms occupied rises. It is remarkable that the 
deaths occurring in tenements of two rooms or less total 
1,267, which is 63 per cent. of all the deaths in the 
borough, though only 46 per cent. of the population 
actually live in such tenements. The conditions of life 
obtaining in one-room tenements are such, says Dr. 
‘NEwMAN, as tend towards poor physique, disease and 
death. ‘The density of population is higher, the physical 
restrictions are greater, and there is less fresh air and more 
uncleanliness. 

With such adverse conditions the least diminution in the 
death rate becomes a victory, and the Finsbury reports afford 
an interest which is not confined to the inhabitants of the 
borough, for whatever is practicable there can be imitated 
elsewhere. 


THE EARTHWORK AT THETFORD.* 


ips the ninth edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopzedia Britannica ” this 
was described as “the largest Celtic earthwork in 
England” The Rev. J. Wilkinson, in the preface to his 
** Architectural Remains at Thetford,” considered it to be “the 
most extensive encampment of the kind now remaining in this 
or perhaps any other kingdom.” Without making any such 
claims it is indisputable that these earthworks are the largest 
and among the best preserved in East Anglia. The reason 
for and the approximate date of their construction are quite un- 
known. Antiquaries, whose opinions are entitled to respect, if 
not to acquiescence, have variously assigned these earthworks 
to the Celts, Romans, Saxons, Danes and Normans. As there 
is not a shred of historical evidence to guide us we can only 
yeason by analogy and degrees of probability. Consequently 
it is difficult to be dogmatic. ‘Our surest ground is in describ- 
ing the earthworks as they now stand. 
The central mound is called the High Castle Hill, and 
the ascent may be made by various paths, two of which are 
called the ‘running path” and “the steps.” Of the other 
earthworks one is called the Wooded Hill and the remainder 
the “little hills”’ The Castle Meadow was formerly situated 
between Castle Lane and the river Thet, while the level portion 
east of the mount was known as the Castle Yard. While the 
earthworks now remaining consist of a large mound and a 
double line of ramparts and ditches on the north, the evidence 
ef ancient plans and documents seems to prove that the latter 
“were originally continued round the hill, forming a horseshoe- 
shaped ballium or bailey—to use the analogy of a Medizval 
-castle, for want of something better. It would thus be similar 
in form to those mounds with courtyards at New Buckenham, 
Castleacre, Castle Rising, Denton, Earsham, Horsford, Horn- 
‘ingtoft, Mileham, Narborough, Norwich and Wormegay, in 
Norfolk. 
How much it exceeds them all in size is evidenced by the 
following measurements taken in the autumn of 1902 by the 
Rev. E. A. Downman. The vertical height of the Castle Hill 
itself is 81 feet on the east and 80 feet on the north ; measured 
up the slope it is about roofeet. At Castle Rising the greatest 
vertical height of any part of the earthworks is 43 feet, at 
‘Castleacre, Norwich and New Buckenham 40 feet, at North 
Elmham 33 feet, Mileham 309 feet, and Caistor 25 feet—the 
others in Norfolk being under 20 feet. It will thus be seen 
that this hill is practically twice as high as the next highest 
‘earthwork in Norfolk. To the north of the Castle Hill the first 
rampart has a vertical height of 30 feet, and the second 35 feet 
‘above the level of the inner ditch. The “Wooded Hill” is 
35 feet above the adjoining ditch, and the outer rampart 19 feet 
above. From east to west the length of the ramparts is now 
about 849 feet. On the summit of the Castle Hill there is a 


* A paper by Mr. W. G. Clark, read at the visit of the members 
af the Norfolk and Norwich Archzological Society, 
the Norwich Mercury, 


and reported in | 


strange depression from 8 to 10 feet below the surrounding 
rampart, and in this five elms were planted about a century 
ago, and still flourish. There are similar depressions in the 
mounds at Castleacre and Old Sarum. Almost every person 
who visits this hill after a lapse of years is convincéd that the 
depression at the top has been greatly lowered in the interval. 
For this there appears to be no foundation in fact. Mr. 
Downman, who has drawn plans of about 250 earthworks in 
England and Wales, says that he knows no other quite like 
these, as having the double ramparts guarding the mound. 
The abrupt endings of the ramparts were also a source of some 
perplexity to him, but the soil that has at various times been 
carted away should suffice ‘to account for most of this. 
Blomefield says that the entrenchments when complete con- 
tained about 24 acres. If this was so, they are now greatly 
reduced in size. Hereabouts the subsoil is’ chalk, and of this 
the earthworks are almost solely constructed. - It has been 
supposed that the ballast from the ditches would not have 
sufficed to build up the ramparts and mound, and that the big 
Gallows’ Pits a few hundred yards away owed their origin to 
excavations for this purpose. 

The earliest reference to the Castle Hill seems to be soon 
after the Norman Conquest, when the manor was granted to 
the first Earl Warren, who thereupon took the title of “ Lord 
of the Town and Castle of Thetford.” From that time until 
1869 the Castle Meadow and earthworks went with the lord- 
ship of the manor. In the year mentioned, the present Lord 
Amherst, of Hackney, when his estates in the neighbourhood 
were sold, separated this from the manor, and still retains it in 
his private possession. The public, however, have always had 
the right of entry. Traditions as to the origin of the Castle 
Hill do not help us at all. It is said that after the devil com- 
pleted the long dyke at Narborough he jumped to Thetford, 
swirled round on one foot and made the entrenchments. He 
is still said to haunt a dirty hollow—sometimes a pool—in the 
moat north-east of the “ Wooded Hill,” and will appear if one 
walks round seven times at midnight. One tradition states 
that there was formerly a splendid royal castle on the site of 
the hill. It was packed with treasures which, at some period, 
were in danger, owing to the raid of a neighbouring tribe. 
The king therefore assembled his mighty men and by their 
united efforts the castle and treasure were ihidden beneath this 
huge mound of earth. Why they were left there tradition un- 
fortunately does not state Perhaps, however, the most general 
belief concerning the hill is that beneath it are seven silver 
bells which were brought from the magnificent church of the 
Cluniac Priory. 

When we try to examine the probabilities as to the erection 
of these earthworks, our vision of the past seems hazy. It is, 
indeed, uncertain whether these earthworks were thrown up 
for purposes of defence. They are in Norfolk, and until at 
least the thirteenth century the town was almost entirely in 
Suffolk. There are no traces of any stonework in connection 
with the earthworks, and as Mr. Walter Rye has pointed out, 
the top of the mound is so small as to make it of little use for 
purposes of refuge. It is certainly not Roman, and rather 
improbably Norman. While we have accurate records of the 
erection of monastic buildings in the town in Norman times, 
it is incomprehensible that so stupendous a work, were it of 
the same period, should have escaped mention. ~A similar 
objection applies to Saxon and Danish times, although a large 
number of antiquaries have supposed it to have been thrown 
up in that troublous period. The most circumstantial account 
of its origin is that it was thrown up by the Danes in the year 
870 A.D., in order to conquer Thetford, “ which so terrified the 
inhabitants” that they made peace. But as the town was 
almost all on the Suffolk side of the river, and two streams and 
a swamp divided them from the enemy’s entrenchments, the 
reason of their terror is not very obvious. © For like reasons, it 
could hardly be used as a fortification against the Danes. . For 
purposes either of defending or attacking the town, a mound 
in this. position would appear, to be quite-useless. 

Without venturing to make an assertion which would be 
unjustified by the evidence, I would venture to suggest that it 
is possible these earthworks are prehistoric. That prehistoric 
man could erect such vast earthworks there is no doubt. 
Stonehenge dates from the Bronze Age; many of the hill-forts 
and dykes are universally admitted to be prehistoric, and the 
astounding magnitude of the earthworks in North America 
indicates that man, even without a knowledge of metals, was 
fully capable of such a task. Now it is admitted that the 
Icknield Way was a British track, and never a Roman-made 
road. Antiquaries agree as to its course to Lackford—the ford 
of the river Lark—and deeds and maps prove that the road 
was continued to Thetford, which thus gained its pre-eminence 
as “the ford.” The Way crossed the rivers Little Ouse and 
Thet within a few hundred yards of this spot, and continued 
through these entrenchments by the road now known as the 
Castle Lane. Whether or no it be admitted that this road was 
the Icknield Way, it can be proved that it was for centuries 
the main road between Newmarket and Norwich, and 
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that adjoining its mile course in Thetford were a 
tumulus, two British settlements, eight of the town’s 
Medizval churches and two monasteries. At the ford was the 
oucking-stool ; the market, market cross and shire hall were 
within a stone’s throw of the Castle Hill and on this ancient 
road. Is it not probable that the entrenchments had some 
connection with the ancient ford of the Icknield Way, whether 
as a fortification, a look-out, a tumulus, or a memorial mound, 
T will not venture to assert? It may, however, be pointed out 
that the earthworks at Castleacre are in a similar position 
north-east of the ford of the Nar, and that Peddar’s Way, in 
passing through them, is called Bailey Street. This district of 
Thetford was formerly called Bailey End, and_ similar 
survivals have been noted at Durham, Norwich and Castle 
Uedingham. : 

And now, perhaps, I had better conclude with a quotation 
from “Gleanings in England,” published in 1801. Writing of 
these earthworks, the author says, “The hill itself will well 
yepay your passing half an hour in a more active and 
animated survey of it ; in the book of nature, in the very leaf 
which is now left for your inspection, without any elucidations 
or darkenings of its commentators.” 


THE CLUNIAC PRIORY, THETFORD.* 
R. HARROD tells us that the materials for the history of 
Thetford Priory are not very extensive. The tale has 
often been told. I am not myself one of the Thetford 
antiquities, having only resided at the King’s House for a few 
years. My information is gleaned from the ordinary channels, 
and I must ask your indulgence if I tell you little or nothing 
beyond what you already know. One merit I hope to deserve, 
and that is the merit of brevity. 

. We may begin the story of Thetford Priory with the great 
secord of Domesday. There we find that in 1086 or there- 
abouts there was a church, St. Mary’s, in Thetford, formerly 
held by Archbishop Stigand, but then by the sons of Bishop 
Arfast. Arfast was the bishop who removed his episcopal seat 
from Elmham to Thetford, obtained from the Crown the 
church of St. Mary’s, adapted it as the cathedral, and died in 
1084, being succeeded by William Galsagus, the second 
bishop of Thetford. “Thus in 1086 the church described as 
yelonging to Bishop Arfast’s sons was in fact the cathedral, 
and why they remained the owners I cannot say. Bishop 
Arfast is supposed to have built Trinity Church close to the 
cathedral for use as a parish church, and the sites of these two 
churches were where the grammar school now stands. 
Herbert, the third bishop, removed the episcopal seat to 
‘Norwich in 1094. 

The cathedral church of St. Mary having thus ceased to 
‘be a cathedral, and being no longer a parish church, was 
disused, and so remained for some years. Roger Bigot, or 
Bigod, who followed William from Normandy and shared 
the dangers and the spoils of the Conquest, had large grants 
of land in East Anglia and considerable possessions at the 
date of the Domesday survey in Thetford. In his old age he 
desired to make atonement for his sins by a pilgrimage to 
‘Palestine, but was induced by his steward and by his relatives 
to change his purpose and found a monastery. William de 
‘Warrenne, the husband of Gundrada, the Conqueror’s step- 
-daughter, another great Norman chieftain and owner of great 
East Anglian possessions, owned amongst them the Honour 
‘or Lordship of Thetford. On a pilgrimage to Rome he had 
‘been hospitably entertained at Cluny, and had afterwards 
founded and endowed the great Priory of Lewes, in which 
‘he placed Cluniac monks, and the Priory of Castleacre, under 
the shadow of his great fortress there, which was constituted 
‘a cell to Lewes. The revival of the Benedictine rule in all its 
strictness by the Cluniacs seems to have struck the imagina- 
‘tion of the period, and Roger was led to adopt the Cluniac 
‘Benedictine order as the occupiers of his proposed founda- 
‘tion. Inspired, probably, by his thrifty steward, it occurred 
‘to him that the disused cathedral at Thetford and its surround- 
ings might be adapted as a monastery. He acquired it by an 
exchange with Bishop Arfast’s sons, and proceeded to erect 
‘ suitable additions, which included a cloister of wood. 

' Twelve monks were sent to occupy the new monastery by 
“Lanz, the prior of Lewes, from his own priory. They selected 
Malgod for their prior, and arrived amidst much local rejoicing 
on the day of the translation of St. Martin, July 4, 1104. For 
‘three years they remained there, but as a second-hand article 
provided for one purpose is not easily adapted to another, they 
found the site, and probably the buildings, inconvenient for the 
ypurposes of a Benedictine foundation, which, according to St. 
Benedict’s rule, ought to be so constituted as to contain within 


* A paper read by Mr. H. F. Killick at the visit of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Archzological Society and published in the Morwch 
Mercury. 


it-all things necessary, such as water, a mill, a garden and the 
various crafts for the necessities of the house. They appealed 
to Roger through his ‘son-in-law, William de. Albini, and he 
finally agreed that the monastery should be removed to the pre- 
sent more spacious and suitable site. The foundation-stone 
was laid by Bishop Herbert on September 1, 1107, and the 
foundations were deep, ‘owing to the sandy soil. Roger’s 
charter of foundation gives the monastery to Our Lord and the 
Blessed Virgin, the Apostles St. Peter and St.’ Paul, and the 
Church of Cluny. It was confirmed by King Henry, who, as 
the charter states, was staying; at Thetford’ when’ Roger’s 
charter was sealed, Gundulph, the great building and engineer- 
ing Bishop of Rochester, being one of the witnesses. Roger 
died immediately afterwards, and though he had by his charter 
given his body to be buried at Thetford, Herbert succeeded in 
carrying it off to Norwich, where it was buried in his new 
cathedral. The monks removed to their new monastery on 
St. Martin’s Day, 1114, and there the life of obedience, silence, 
humility, prayer, study and work prescribed by the rule con- 
tinued for four centuries and the church echoed daily to the 
eight regular monastic offices, besides the numerous masses, 
processions and varied ceremonial of the Roman ritual. 

The Cluniac rule made the foundation an alien priory 
subject to the arch-abbot of Cluny, and liable to seizure by the 
Crown during the numerous wars with France. The monas- 
tery was free from episcopal visitation, the abbot of Cluny 
being the visitor, and the patronage and right of nomination of 
the prior was held successively by Bigods, Mowbrays and 
Howards. When seized by the Crown as an alien priory, the 
custody of the temporalities was usually committed to the 
patron, an example of which we have in 1349, when the 
Countess of Norfolk presented to the rectory of Gasthorp, 
having obtained the presentation from the king, who held the 
advowson as part of the possessions of the priory during the 
French war In 1375 King Edward III. released the monks 
from their allegiance to Cluny by a charter of denization. The 
history of the monastery followed the usual course. They had 
numerous benefactions and acquired manors and estates, 
churches (including St. Mary the Less and St. Nicholas at 
Thetford), rights of warren and pasture and thousands of eels 
and herrings. Martin prints a grant by the prior and convent 
in 13th Henry VIII. to Peter Nobys, the Master of Corpus, 
Cambridge, of a corody in consideration of 132 marks, giving 
the master an annuity of five marks, stabling, hayloft, a 
chamber and study in the sacristy adjoining the north cross 
aisle of their church, right of walking in the adjoining garden 
and other privileges. How he fared upon the Dissolution, if he 
survived to that date, I have found no record. The only 
material addition to the church was apparently the lady chapel, 
built about 1250, in the position shown ona plan, built, as usual, 
by the express command of the Virgin, whose shrine contained 
an image of singular miraculous power and popularity, rivalling 
as an object for pilgrimage the Roly Rood of Bromholm and 
her more famous sister of Walsingham. The monastery 
possessed numerous relics, many of which were found neatly 
labelled in the head] of the image, covered by a silver plate, 
which came to light when the image was painted and decor- 
ated before it was placed in the new chapel. 

In the application by the Mayor and Commonalty of Thet- 
ford for a charter immediately after the Dissolution they stated 
that “the said town hath ever been greatly maintained, 
relieved and preserved by the resort and trade of pilgrims there 
passing through—a good number of people there inhabiting 
had been well preserved with a sufficient living by them—a 
great number of fair houses in the said town builded and 
upholden, which trade and resort of pilgrimage is in every 
honest man’s heart but now abhorred, expulsed and set apart 
for ever.” There is evidence that some of these “ fair houses” 
survive in the Thetford inns of to-day. Martin mentions five 
members of the great family of Bigod, three of their suc- 
cessors, the Mowbrays, and several Howards, as interred here, 
and only eighteen years before the Dissolution Thomas, second 
Duke of Norfolk, by will directed that he should be buried 
here, and a tomb with the figures of himself and his duchess to 
be erected at a cost of 132/. 6s. 8d., and he was actually 
interred with much pomp and ceremony in 1524. But the 
crash came in 1538, though the Duke of Norfolk tried hard to 
preserve the monastery from ruin by constituting it as a col- 
lege for secular priests. He failed, removed some of the 
remains of his ancestors and their monuments to Framling- 
ham, obtained on moderate terms a grant of the priory 
buildings and surrounding estate, and his family kept the 
property for many years, but ultimately sold it. The value at 
the Dissolution was 312/. net per annum, representing probably 
more than 4,coo/, to-day. The surrender was signed by the 
prior and thirteen monks, 

Such fragments as are left you see. The great gateway, 
which must have been built shortly before the Dissolution, the 
remains—a bare outline—of the church, a great cruciform 


building with central and two western towers, some of the walls 


of the refectory and a few details of the prior’s lodgings, are 
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all. that we see above ground. The dormitory where in the 


dark winter months the monks rose at 2 A.M. for the office of 
vigils, and the rule directed them gently to encourage one 
another. because of the excuses of the drowsy ; the cloisters 
with their memories of silence and study, of weekly and 
Maundy feet washings, and of the school where the master of 
the novices instructed them and the boys of Thetford ; the 
chapter-house, where every day the monks met, the dead were 
commemorated, a chapter of the rule read, business transacted 
and discipline administered ; the calefactory, where alone the 
shivering ‘monks. could warm themselves at the blazing logs, 
and where on December 16 the master kept his “‘O Sapientia,” 
and treated the prior and convent to figs and raisins, ale and 
cakes, and “thereof no superfluite but a scholastical and mode- 
rate congratulation amongst themselves,” as the rites of Durham 
tell us; the great kitchen and buttery, the infirmary, much 
loved of the monks and resorted to on every trivial pretext, the 
guest-house, storehouse and domestic outbuildings, bakery, 
brewery and so on are all gone. . Fragments of them have 
helped to rebuild more modern Thetford, and the careful 
excavations by Mr. Harrod fifty years ago are mostly filled up 
and overgrown. We may still note the course of the channel 
that brought water from the river and supplied a flowing 
stream which subsequently discharges. about half a mile lower 
down. 

It is a pity that the priceless memories of antiquity should 
not be preserved so far as they are capable of preservation. 
Like pictures in a kook they illustrate for us the pages of 
history, and tell us of the art, the architecture, the life and the 
manners and ‘opinions of bygone days. The existence of our 
Society and the visit we have had to-day show how strong and 
abiding is the interest they excite, and if we induce those who 
own them to care for them, like Lord Leicester at Castleacre 
and many other owners, one object of our work will be accom- 
plished. I cannot conclude without expressing my thanks to 
Mr. Mackenzie, the owner, and to Captain Ramsden, the 
present occupier of the Abbey House, for allowing me full 
permission to inspect the ruins, including those in the private 
grounds of the Abbey House. 


THE BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 


N: Monday last some students were able to enter into 
occupation of a portion of the new buildings at Bourn- 
brook. As far as the buildings as.a whole are concerned, says 
the Birmingham Daily Post, it will be a long time before the 
builders hand over the Great Hall and the three blocks which 
. form the first section of the scheme so far undertaken. These 
are still “ growing ” under the hands of the builders, but away 
in one corner of the ground there are two or three departments 
workshops they might be called with equal appropriateness— 
which have been finished, and there students commenced their 
course on Monday. The fact is characteristic of the spirit 
which animates Birmingham. The University session does 
not commence for another month, and the buildings in Edmund 
Street are deserted, silent, except for the noisy hammers of the 
workmen, builders and such like, who. in recent years always 
seem to be impatiently awaiting the departure of the professors 
and students for the ‘‘ vac,” so that they may enter into posses- 
sion and contrive various ingenious devices to enable the pro- 
verbial pint pot to go a little further towards doing the im- 
possible—holding a quart. . But the ‘new order of things 
demands that; while still the majority of the students are at 
play, those who are devoting themselves to the study of metal- 
lurgy shall take off their coats and begin their practical work. 
Monday, therefore, marks the beginning of the new era at 
‘Birmingham University. For the students of metallurgy it 
will be a great day. They will enter into possession of the 
‘most complete smelting department to be found in this country, 
not merely in a college, but in a business establishment, for 
nowhere is there such a variety of apparatus for that purpose 
gathered under one roof. Above all, everything there is of 
practical: working size. There are no toys ; all the “plant” is 
capable of being turned to commercial purposes, For instance, 
the “test tube” of the young man who wants to know all 
about steel is a two-ton Siemens furnace, built in accordance 
‘with the latest ideas. 
The metallurgical department will ultimately have to itself 
the whole of a floor of one of the blocks in the main building, 
-as well as the smelting department, but so far the latter is the 
only part of the accommodation provided. -The' building is a 
fine, lofty one, well lighted and ventilated and divided into two 
‘large rooms and two small ones. The Siemens &teel’ furnace 
occupies the whole of one of the large rooms, and an imposing 
piece of apparatus it is. It has all the equipment necessary for 
“a commercial undertaking—crane, ladle, ingot pit ‘and electric 
‘hoists. Indeed,’ if-it were desired-it might be run so, and 
“Professor Thomas Turner would ‘have: for disposal as large a 
“weekly output of steel as was the customary output’ of ' pig-iron 


from the Staffordshire furnaces in the early years} of last 
century. The object of the furnace, however, is not to produce: 
steel for sale, but to enable the students to become familiar’ 
with the various causes, chemical and otherwise, which affect. 
the quality of steel. The furnace stands rather higher than 
usual, and round it runs staging on iron’ columns, so arranged 
that the whole of the outside of the furnace is easily accessible. 
This arrangement is very convenient for observation purposes ; 
for instance, it is possible to get right beneath the bottom of 
the steel chamber of the ‘furnace. In addition, the placing of 
the furnace and the staging so high gives room for storing 
material, and also for the’students and the staff working the 
furnace. Iron ladders lead to the top of the gas chamber, 
where the charging and other valves are situated. -The 
charging door of the steel chamber is, of course, on the stage, 
and in order to bring the requisite materials up to this level a 
Io-cwt. electric. hoist is being fitted. Close at hand is a 
Cochrane boiler for generating the steam used in making gas, 
and there are also arrangements by which the furnace may be 
worked by Mond gas instead of the customary fuel. Altogether, 
the steel furnaceis an exceedingly workmanlike and alsoimposing 
structure, and it will give the students practical familiarity with 
the conditions attending the operation of such an affair in an 
ordinary manufacturing establishment. 

The second large room is devoted to metals other than 
iron and steel. In one corner is a large water-jacketed blast 
furnace suitable for the melting of lead and copper ores, the 
blast being supplied by a Root’s blower actuated from a 
20 horse-power dynamo, which also runs the shafting necessary 
for the operation of the plant. There are also roasting furnaces 
of the familiar type for the treatment of ores prior to smelting, 
a cupellation furnace of English type for separating silver from 
lead, and a revolving calciner for roasting gold and silver ores. 
The. whole of the other side of the room is occupied by the 
different kinds of plant for the recovery of gold from the ore. 
There is a chlorination plant for treating refractory gold ores, a 
cyaniding plant for dealing with ordinary kinds, and a filter 
press plant to illustrate the metallurgy of gold ores in telluride 
districts, such as Western Australia. In these three sets of 
appliances the students will have represented all the important 
modern methods of extracting precious metals from their ores, 
except when they require crushing or milling. This is to be 
done in the mining department, where ample provision is being 
tuade in the shape of a small mill, sizing and washing plants 
and slime settlers. One of the two remaining small rooms 
is fitted with a crucible steel furnace, so that the method 
of steel casting may become familiar; and the remainder 
is to be a brassfoundry. At present, however, the room 
is to be partly used as an assay laboratory. The 
second small room is to be equipped for electro-metallurgy, 
with three or four electric smelting furnaces. For the present 
it will have to serve the purpose of a lecture-room. The great 
steel furnace will require drying and lining before the actual 
steelmaking is commenced, but these operations are to be 
taken in hand, and it will only be a week or two before the 
University makes its first “tap” Within a short distance of 
the metallurgical section stand the power station, the foundry 
and the forge. Round the walls of the latter building are 
arranged a number of smiths’ hearths, with anvils and the 
necessary tools, such as. might be seen in a score of Birming- 
ham establishments, and in this department the students will 
have to carry through serious “exercises” in the shape of 
making things with their own hands before they get the 
degree. The foundry occupies the other end of the building 
in which the forge is situated. It has a cupola standing close 
outside, with a gutter running through the wall to convey the 
metal inside the foundry to the place where the students, 
having first constructed patterns and moulds, will make their 
castings. ot 

The power station forms not merely a laboratory where 
the engineering student will come in close contact with 
machinery, but with work which is not experimental but also 
practical and effective. The power station, as the name 
implies, is designed to supply the University with all the 
electricity required for lighting and power purposes, so that the 
student will at once be among actual working conditions. 
From the station to the main buildings runs a large tunnel 
designed to carry the electric cables and the pipes for the 
supply of steam tothe heating apparatus. The station consists 
of two large halls with four smaller annexes. One of the large 
halls is, of course, the boiler-house, in-which there are Babcock 
& Wiilcox, Niclausse, and locomotive boilers, each working at 
a pressure of 200 lbs. per square inch, and designed to develop 
150 horse-power, so that the total capacity will be 450 horse- 
power. Needless to say, the boilers are of the most modern 
kind. There are also two low-pressure boilers to supply the 
steam for heating the main buildings. The second of the large 
halls contains the engines. .There are ten main engines (six 
steam, two gas, one‘oil and one electric), and the total horse- 
power is, steam 400, gas. 200, . It would have been easy, of 
course, to obtain as much horse-power from fewer appliances, 
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but the aim has been to make the equipment'as varied as 


possible. There are not two engines alike. Each embodies oneor 
other of the well-known principles which engineers affect accord- 
ing to their personal ideas as to the most efficient type of engine. 
‘They vary from the old-fashioned engine which did duty in 
‘the Mason College days to the quick revolution marine engine 
sand the steam. turbine, and several of them are directly coupled 
‘to dynamos, The hall also contains a refrigerating plant for 
‘experimental purposes, a fine switchboard, quite as large as is 
‘to be seen in some electric generating stations which are run 
as commercial concerns, and an ingenious load-testing ap- 
paratus. High up on one of the walls hang several frames 
carrying many electric lamps, which when all aglow represent 
32,009.candle-power. With these any particular engine can be 
tested in steps of }:horse-power up to a total of 100 horse- 
power.» Among the other things in this room are a large 
overhead elactric crane and a large water tank, the latter also 
for testing purposes. The tank is fixed on a weighbridge, and 
to it run pipes from the steam condensers. As the water runs 
trom the condensers to the tank it will be possible to weigh 
it—every five minutes if necessary—and so ascertain exactly 
thow much steam is being used. The annexes furnish accom- 
modation for stores,.a drawing office, private room for. the 
‘staff, and a laboratory for testing coal, oil and water. Much 
interest also attaches to the fact that a Mond gas plant has 
‘been set up by the University authorities. It is situated close 
to the power station, and it will not only be very useful in 
familiarising students with that method of obtaining power, 
but it is also to be used in connection with the University—in 
the kitchens, for instance. xa 

The main buildings are steadily growing, though there is 
still very much to be done before the University enters into full 
ase of them. sy an 


SCOTTISH .NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

LTHOUGH the Scottish National Portrait Gallery pos- 
4 sesses many likenesses of Sir, Walter Scott, that just 
added to the collection, says the Scotsman, is of exceptional 
interest, dnd-is in many respects unique amongst the almost 
innumerable portraits for which Sir Walter sat, or which were 
made from surreptitious sketches of the “Great Unknown.” 
‘Of the well-known portraits the earliest is the full-length by 
Sir Henry Raeburn, of which the original, now at Bowhill, was 
painted for Constable, Scott’s publisher, in 1808, and a replica 
with variations, still at. Abbotsford, made for Scott himself in 
1809. It was from, the Bowhill picture that Charles Turner 
scraped the fine brown mezzotint so greatly coveted by collec- 
tors. Then followed a great crowd of portraits by Wilkie and 
Geddes, Watson-Gordon and Graham Gilbert, Newton and 
Leslie; Laurance and Raeburn. again, by Sir Francis Grant 
and’ Sir William Allan, by Chantrey and-Joseph, and others, 
marking off nearly every year between 1817 and his death with 
an important portrait. Almost all; of these, however, except 
the earlier Raeburns, show him comparatively late in.life, and 
the Raeburns are scarcely to be counted amongst that great 
artist’s finest achievements, either as portraiture or art. They 
have fine qualities, of course, and the head in the Abbotsford 
version particularly is well painted; but according to John 
Gibson Lockhart, “ The literal fidelity of the portraiture, how- 
ever, is its chief merit. The expression is serious and con- 
templative, very unlike the hilarity and vivacity then habitual 


to his speaking face, but, quite true to what it was in the | 


absence of such excitement.” - J 

Of his appearance before 1808 only three records are 
known. * One fs'the miniature painted at Bath in 1775 or 1776, 
in the fifth year of his age, a most interesting profile, “the 
outline wonderfully like what it was to the last,” now in the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery ; another, the miniature 
(1797) in yeomanry uniform at Abbotsford, is of minor in- 
terest; and the third is the oil-picture by James. Saxon, 
recently purchased for the gallery. Done in 1805 for Lady 
Scott, whose portrait was also, painted by Saxon, it was trans- 
ferred to Messrs. Longman & Co. in consequence of repeated 
applications for permission to engrave it, and a print by James 
Heath was prefixed to the “Lady of the Lake” when it was 
published.’ It represents Scott, with his favourite bull-terrier 
(“Camp”) beside him, seated in a black haircloth-covered 
armchair before a crimson curtain, and gives a peculiarly alert 
and sprightly rendering of his face and figure. The contem- 
porary idea was that it conveyed “an impression of the elas- 


ticity and youthful vivacity which Scott used to complain wore . 


off after he was forty” ; and standing before it in the gallery, 
where it is placed between the fine but dreamy head painted by 
Geddes about 1818 and Watson-Gordon’s original study, from 
which he painted several pictures done in 1830, and near 
portraits by Graham Gilbert and Sir Francis Grant, one feels 
the justness of that opinion. Scott. was-thirty-four.when he 
sat for it. “Border Minstrelsy” had appeared three years 
earlier, and the year itself was notable for the. publication. of 


1. 


his first great poem, the ® Lay of the Last Minstrel,” and the 


beginning of the partnership with the-Ballantynes- Nine years 
were to-pass before “ Waverley” was to-be given to.the world, 
and the disaster and the glory of the closing days were equally 
undreamt of. : 
- Another addition of importance is Professor Hubert von 
Herkomer’s portrait of Herbert Spencer, which was pairited 
“for presentation by his friends and admirers in many coun- 
tries to the nation, upon the conclusion of his ‘System of 
Synthetic Philosophy’. in 1898.” The story of its painting as 
told by the Zimes when the picture was hanging in the Royal 
Academy of 1898 runs as follow :—“ A number.of very eminent 
people subscribed for it. It is to be hung in the Tate Gallery 
during Mr. Spencer’s lifetime, and is afterwards. to pass to the 
National Portrait Gallery as the permanent memorial of one of 
the greatest English philosophers of our time. But philosophers 
have their peculiarities; none of them can ‘abide the tooth- 


-ache patiently,’ and if Shakespeare hadknown Mr. Herbert 


Spencer he would have added that. one of: them cannot abide 
the sight of a portrait-painter. To get proper sittings from 
him was an impossibility, neither the wishes. of ‘illustrious 
admirers nor thoughts of posthumous fame, nor any similar 
consideration, had any effect whatever, and Mr, Herkomer, we 
believe, had to be content with a few moments at such casual 
intervals as the moods of the sitter would permit.” A week 
later Mr. Spencer wrote to the same paper explaining that he 
did not sit because he wouldn’t, but because the state of his 
health made it impossible for him todo so, He then went on :— 
‘‘Mr. Herkomer, in despair, took photographs of me on the 
sofa, and these, joined to a slight water-colour sketch made to 
recall the colour, served him for material.” After the 
Academy closed it was sent to the Tate Gallery, where it 
remained until Spencer’s death, when it was duly offered to 
the National Portrait Gallery ; but that gallery had accepted a 
portrait by J. B. Burgess, and a bust by Sir Edgar Boehm, 
bequeathed by Spencer himself, and the result was that the 
Herkomer portrait was offered -to the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, and accepted by the trustees.-- © 

_ -Other additions are small portraits of General Sir Charles 
Napier, who, after good service in the, Peninsular War, made 
himself famous in Indian history by the conquest.of Scinde ; 
and Dr. Samuel Smiles, so .well known as a biographer, and 
as an apostle of “getting on.” The former, which is by 
George Jones, R.A., has been transferred from the London 
Gallery, which has acquired a more important portrait of 
Napier,; the latter.formed part of the bequest of the first 
curator of the Scottish Portrait Gallery, the late J. M. Gray. 
The “Dr. Smiles” is an admirable and spirited sketch, full of 
character and virility, by Sir-George Reid, who has painted 
the word “self-help” in-one corner of the little canvas, which 
is dated 1891. {fd RO IS 3 Lak fitaepan 


THE .ROMAN :TOWN OF CAERWENT.. . 
FITHIN the last few days, says Mr. T. Ashby, jun., the 
south gate of the Roman town of. Venta Silurum 
(Caerwent)has been brought to light. The city was rectangular 
in form, and had one entrance near the centre of each of its 
four sides. Remains of all except ‘that’on the south were pre- 
viously known ‘to exist (the north gate, indeed, is one of the 
best preserved specimens of Roman work of the kind in this 
country), while the site of the south: gate’-was supposed to be 
marked by a.lane which here passed through the city walls: 
The gate itself has, however, come tolight some 50 feet further. 
west, and forms a most interesting parallel to the north gate., 


Each of them had an internal and an external archway with a 
span of about 9 feet, the former being to a great extent pre- 


served in the South gate, which has the spring of the archon 
each side, while the north gate has the spring on one side only.’ 


| Between these two arches was a rectangular space with a flat 


ceiling, over which must have passed the walk which led along 
the top of the city walls, The gateway has not yet been com- 
pletely cleared out owing to the existence of a walnut tree 
which is growing between the piers. It has been blocked with, 
rough stonework in Roman times, an aperture having been, 
left for a rectangular drain, the floor of which is formed by the 
surface of the road which passed through it when the gate was 
in use and ‘which has another drain beneath ‘it. ~The north 
gate was treated in a similar manner, probably at a time when 
the inhabitants were hard pressed’ by native attacks. Neither 
of these gates led.to important roads, and indeed it has not 
been possible.to ascertain the course of those which issued 
from them, whereas the east and west gates served, and still 
serve, for the passage of the main highway into South Wales. | 
Since the discovery of this gate an interesting inscribed stone. 
has been brought to light. It°is a dedication to Mars by 
'M. Nonitis Romanus, and was set up in thé year A.D. 124, 
Altogether the work of this year promises: to be-of very con- 
\siderable interest.’ Full reports will be presented as usual to 
‘the Society of Antiquaries, and will. be published in Avcheo- 
Jogia,. Subscriptions may be sent to the hon. secretary.of the: 
excavation fund, Mr. A, Trice Martin, Bath College, Bath, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In the eighteenth epistle of his First Book Horace asks 
his friend Lo.tius to imagine what the poet thinks about 
when he retires to the banks of Digentia, the stream which 
waters the valley of Mandela, and what is his prayer to the 
gods. Horace gives the answer himself by saying that he 
begs of them to preserve for him the little he possesses, that 
he may enjoy the liberty to do what he likes with his time, 
to be able to read books and to have sufficient provision 
for a year in order that he may not be unquiet about his 
future. The last request may seem strange with a poet 
claiming so many friends in high positions. But poets at 
all times had generally a precarious income, and SOUTHEY, 
who was one of them and the busiest prose writer in 
England, was compelled to decline a baronetcy because he 
never possessed, and never expected to have, a year’s 
income at once. The indications given by Horace 
have enabled his Sabine farm and residence to be 
identified. The place; is about twelve miles from Tivoli. 
Digentia is now known as Licenza, and the Mandela still 
bears a similar name. What principally guided archzologists 
were some remains of a mosaic pavement, but German 
archeologists, including Herr KNnacxruss, the architect, 
have recently visited the site, and they have discovered 
several indications which suggest the existence in a former 
time of conduits which were evidently intended to supply 
basins and fountains.. In a Roman villa it was absolutely 
necessary to have hydraulic works which would serve for 
delight as well as for utility. Horace, although disclaiming 
riches, evidently possessed grounds which the great men of 
the age could have visited without suffering any sacrifice. 
Professor PETERSEN says that ata time when so much labour 
is taken in revealing the Ara Pacis in Rome, attention 
should also be given to the exploration of the residence of 
the poet, who also celebrated the same peace which the 
immense structure was intended to commemorate, and 
whose Ode to Aucustus has served as a substitute when 
the altar was destroyed. 


THE Swiss, being men of business, usually discover some 
easy means of getting over difficulties which are a perplexity 
to doctrinaries and other politicians who believe in round- 
about processes. The red cross on armlets and ambulances 
has a signification which is easily recognised, and has been 
- almost universally adopted in war. One of the latest 
devices for overcoming a problem has been exemplified in 
some of the official restorations of old buildings. It is 
difficult to ascertain in all places what was the character of 
the new work, and how far it corresponded with the older 
masonry. ‘The Swiss indicate the difference by a few letters. 
F, or FS 1904, indicates that the work bearing the letters 
is a reproduction in exact facsimile executed during the 
present year. R 1904 shows there was restoration of some 
kind ; and if the date alone is introduced, then we know 
the work was carried out this year, and the observer, if 
skilful, will be able to say whether it is a transformation or 
an addition. It is believed {that Ithe Germans are about to 
imitate the Swiss, and it would be [an advantage if in 
restored buildings in England some letters were employed 
to distinguish new work from old. 


_ ACCORDING to a legend Pope LEo X. was dissatisfied 
with Lronarpo pa Vinci, who he said would never 
accomplish anything, for he thought of the end of his 
work rather than the commencement. It is therefore con- 
cluded that the artist was dilatory, and the few paintings 
by him which are known support the theory of his being a 
dreamer rather than a worker. Da VINCI was over fastidious, 
but his manuscripts alone testify not only to the wide range 
of his studies but to his amazing industry. It is uncertain 
whether all have survived. They were bequeathed to 
MEtz1, who was one of his assistants, and who appears to 
have made them over to MAzeEnta. They are scattered 
over many libraries ; the French Institut possessed four- 
teen of them. One belonging to Grorce III. was declared 
by Canova to be the most precious object he had seen in 
England. The volumes were marked by letters of the 
alphabet. _The most considerable, and as many think 
the most important, is the immense volume the Codex 
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Atlanticus, found in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. It 
bears the letter N ; it contains 392 leavesjwith 1,750 designs, 
showing machines, figures, caricatures, &c. The treatises or 
notes are written backwards, z.c. from right to left, as would be 
done by an Oriental writer. Whether it was with the intention 
of keeping his discoveries from unscientific readers, or 
whether Da Vinci was fascinated by Eastern practices, is 
not to be ascertained. The Codex was probably collected 
by Pompeo Leoni, and has been in the Ambrosian Library 
since 1637. About fifteen years ago a reproduction of the 
manuscript was proposed by ,the Accademia dei Lincei.. 
Sufficient support was obtained, and now the work has 
been completed. The publisher is Signor ULrico- 
Hope Le, of Milan, who has gained renown by the pro- 
duction of masterpieces. There are between thirteem 
hundred and fourteen hundred large folio heliogravures. 
Dr. G1iovaANNI Piumati has where necessary translated 
Da Vincrs notes into modern Italian. Some examples. 
were sold at a subscription price of 1,200 lire ; the price for 
the remaining copies has been raised to 1,500 lire. An. 
enterprise of the kind does credit to Italy, for although 
LEONARDO was a citizen of the world rather than an Italian, 
the country which produced him has reason to be proud 
of him and do whatever is possible to preserve his renown.. 
The work will no doubt form a prominent object in the 
exhibition to be held in Milan in 1906. 


TENANTS who receive notices from local authorities 
should be careful to read these notices with their leases, 
otherwise they may get themselves into trouble. In the 
case of SKINNER v. Hunt, the plaintiff received a notice 
from the Wandsworth Borough Council in pursuance of 
section 96 of the Metropolis Management Act, 1862, to the 
following effect :—‘‘I beg to give you notice not to pay any 
rent now due, or hereafter to become due, in respect of the- 
premises in your occupation, 1 Replingham Road, 
Wandsworth, without first deducting therefrom the sum of 
342, 19s. 2d. due to this Council in respect thereof, under 
the apportionment of the estimated cost of paving the road 
and footpaths there, and I hereby demand of you the 
amount of your rent as it becomes dué, or so much thereof 
as shall be necessary to satisfy the above-mentioned claim 
of the Council in the matter.” The plaintiff accordingly 
paid to the Council his quarter’s rent. The landlord 
thereupon distrained for the rent. The plaintiff sued the 
landlord for an illegal distress. The Court of Appeab 
(reversing RipLEy, J.) held that the local authority could 
not demand the sum as rent, but simply as costs and 
expenses. These costs and expenses might be deducted 
from the rent in the absence of any agreement to the con- 
trary ; but, inasmuch as the tenant had in his lease agreed! 
to pay such costs and expenses, the landlord’s right to the- 
rent remained intact, and the distress was perfectly lawful. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._BANGOR: GENERAL EXTERIOR, NORTH™ 
SIDE. 


MEMORIAL TABLET, SALISBURY CATHEDRAL. 

HIS tablet was recently erected in Salisbury Cathe- 
ae dral to the late Hon. and Rev. DoucLtas HamILTow: 
Gorpon, who for over forty years was treasurer and canon 
residentiary of this cathedral, and was given to the cathedral 
chapter by Lady ELLEN Gorpon, his widow, and other 
members of his family. It is of polished brass on a slab of 
Bresche Sanguine marble. The usual custom of inlaying 
the brass in the marble was deviated from, as the outline 
was too irregular, and it is mounted on it with a bevelled. 
edge. It measures 5 feet 9 inches by 3 feet 3 inches, and. 
was executed by Messrs. HarpMAaN & Co., of 24 Hay- 


‘market, under the direction and superintendence of Mr. G- 


HAMILTON GorpoN, A.R.I.B.A., a son of the late Canon. 
NOS. 98 & 100 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
NOS, 213 TO 219 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


LAW SOCIETY'S NEW BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


Sepr..9, 1904. ] 
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BY SEINE, OISE AND MARNE. 
By T. FRANCIS BuUMPUs, 
ES 
(Continued from page 158.) 
NOTRE-DAME, PARIS. 
ae sun rises as usual on the third morning of my visit to 
Mantes, and within two hours of that luminary’s appear- 
ance I am in the train and speeding towards Cleopatra’s 
“ delightfullest of cities, Paris.” 

My old friends, the octagonal spirelet of Epone, the saddle- 
back of Méziéres and Poissy’s imposing pair of steeples, 
appear and in due course disappear. Then a continuous series 
of Seine-side villages with churches of distractingly tempting 
appearance enchains the attention, and as the clocks are 
striking the half-hour after seven the train glides into the 
station at St. Lazare. 

Delightful is the drive through the streets lying between 
that terminus and the Gare de l'Est, where I arrange to 
leave my belongings after instituting inquiries relative to the 
departure of an afternoon train to Meaux. Here is Monsieur 
on the way to his bureau ; there Angelique is tripping bonnet- 
less, neat basket over arm, to market ; now we skim past the 
fountains sparkling in the morning sunshine before the facade 
of the Trinité, and anon I catch a glimpse of the twin towers 
of St. Vincent de Paul, enshrining Flandrin’s noble procession 
of saints, which I make a mental resolve to get a peep at 
before the day is out. The vehicle dismissed, and matters 
adjusted at the station, I repair to an adjacent café where 
enjoyment of the “first little breakfast” of rolls and coffee is 
enhanced by the charm and novelty of the environments. 
Thus invigorated I stroll down the Boulevard de Strasbourg 
to the Hotel de Ville and so on to Notre-Dame, whose apse 
with its array of flying buttresses looks this morning more 
than ever like some huge angel with folded wings keeping 
watch and ward over Paris. At this early hour the 
interior is free from sightseers, and as I pace the double 
aisles wrapt in admiration of their spaciousness and the 
symmetry of their varied colonnades, the bells boom along 
the roof in announcement of morning service, for which 
preparation is being made by two little choristers, who in 
scarlet cassocks and girdled albs, which now and again catch 
a bit of colour from the stained glass, are flitting about the 
dusky choir. Jean du Goulon’s sumptuous Louis Quatorze 
stalls *—may they, like Gibbons’s matchless ones at the west 
end of the choir at Canterbury Cathedral, ever remain—are 
hung with black draperies edged with silver, and a great shaft 
of light descends from an open window in the southern cleres- 
tory on to Coustou’s “ Pieta” behind the altar, the group being 
thrown into relief, at first quite startling, by an immense black 
dossal bearing a white cross and concealing the central arch of 
the chevet. Evidently a requiem is to be sung at Notre-Dame 
this morning. 

During the whole of Terce and Canons’ Mass I am the 
only occupant of the great sea of chairs filling nave and 
crossing, but towards the close of the latter I am joined bya 
few stragglers and a party in mourning attire, interested, | 
presume, in the succeeding Requiem. During the Breviary 
Office the organ is silent, but at its conclusion a magnificent, 
though all too short, voluntary peals from -the instrument, 
touched this morning by the masterly hand of M. Serre, the 
maitre du cheur himself, a most polite person as I presently 
discover. This beautiful piece serves only as a prelude 
to the Introit, as the celebrant and his assistant ministers 
leave the sacristy and approach the altar. In more subdued 
tones it accompanies the plain chant at the different stages of the 
Mass, which is celebrated this morning with almost deminical 
splendour, but at the offertorium it bursts forth in all its power 
in an extempore piece, thoroughly French, but in which the 
devotional element is never lost sight of, rolling through the 
pillared aisles and “awakening the slumbering echoes in the 
caverns of memory.” No less imposing, both ritually and 
musically, is the Requiem—for a deceased dignitary of the 
cathedral I afterwards learn—and which succeeds the Chapter 
or Canons’ Mass after an interval of only a few minutes, At 


* Minutely described in ‘‘L’Album des Boiseries sculptées du 
Cheeur de Notre-Dame de Paris.” 


this I also aa much enjoying the solemn cadences of the 
“Dies Irze,” one of the five great Sequences * that escaped the 
general devastation when the literati of the court of Pope 
Urban VIII. undertook the “ reformation” of the Roman 
Office Books, and which, like the remaining four, has formed 
the theme of musicians from the sixteenth century onwards. 

At Notre-Dame this morning Thomas of Celano’s world- 
famed Sequence is sung to its original setting, though certain 
verses, notably “Quantus tremor est futurum,” “ Mors 
stupebit et natura,” “ Rex tremendze,majestatis” and “ Confu- 
tatis maledictis” are taken, with an effect perfectly thrilling, ez 
Saux bourdon, that is to say, with harmony added to the plain- 
song in a manner corresponding, I suppose, to Tallis’s 
exquisite embroidering of the plain-tune versicles and 
responses as set forth in the first Service Book of Edward VI. 
The Requiem being followed by another sung Mass, and this 
again by the office of Sext, it is nearly midday before I am 
free to commence my researches. into the architecture of 
Notre-Dame, but into the minutiz of which it is not my 
intention in these columns to dwell. For these I would refer 
the reader to Pére Dubreul’s ‘“‘Thédtre des antiquités de 
Paris,” to an admirable account in that sumptuous work 
“Paris 4 travers les Ages,”.to the “ Description de Notre- 
Dame” put forth in 1856 by MM. Guilhermy and Viollet-le- 
Duc, to the several excellent monographs both in English and 
French that have since appeared, and to Victor Hugo’s world- 
famed romance, which most visitors will have in their heads, if 
not actually in their hands, when examining the various parts 
of this superb edifice. 

I propose rather, in terms as brief and concise as possible, 
to call attention. to the various structural changes the metro- 
politan church of France has undergone, and the vicissitudes. 
of violent spoliation and reverent, if not always judicious, 
embellishment and repair to which it has been subjected at 
different epochs of its chequered history. 

Of the six great French churches whose names stand out 
with peculiar distinctness from the pages of architectural 
lore—Amiens, Bourges, Chartres, Paris, Rheims and Rouen— 
the premier place must, chronologically, be awarded to Paris. 

Notre-Dame is to France what the choir of Canterbury is. 
to England, her vastest and most noble example of the 
Transition—a structure in which the great principles of Pointed 
architecture stand prominently forward, even before the 
Pointed arch had fully assumed its sway. I am, of course, 
not unmindful of such structures as Laon, Noyon, portions of 
Chartres and St. Denis, Chalons-sur-Marne and St. Remi at 
Rheims, all specimens of the Transition and all of which had 
made considerable progress before the commencement of 
Notre-Dame. 

With the establishment of Christianity in Paris, and pro- 
bably about A.D. 365, under Valentinian I., a church was. 
founded at the eastern extremity of the city in honour of St. 
Stephen —ever a favourite dedication in France t—and a. 
bishop’s stool deposited therein. This earliest church was. 
situated to the south of the site occupied by the- present 
building. Placed ina city ever rich, populous and greedy of 
novelty, this basilica—for such one would imagine it to have 
been—was deemed inadequate when Clovis raised Paris to the- 
dignity of capital of a Christian kingdom. 

About 555 Childebert I., Clovis’s successor, yielding to the 
entreaties of St. Germain, caused a second cathedral to be 
constructed a little to the north of this church of St. Stephen, 
and which he dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. 

Venantius Fortunatus, the courtly bishop of Poitiers—to 
whom we are indebted, among others, for the Christmas hymns. 
“ Agnoscat omne seculum,” “ Maria ventre concipit,” ‘ Prasepe 
poni pertulit,” and “ Adam vetus quod polluit,” but, above all,. 
for the noble Easter processional ‘Salve festa dies” and the 
“ Vexilla Regis prodeunt,” + which forms, as it were, the]keynote 


* These are ‘‘Stabat Mater ” for Passiontide, ‘* Victimze Paschali ” 
for Easter, ‘* Veni Sancte Spiritus ” for Whitsantide, ‘‘ Lauda Sion” 
for Corpus Christi and ‘* Dies Ire” for Requiems. 

t The protomartyr is honoured at the following cathedrals :—Agen,, 
Bourges, Cahors, Chalons-sur-Marne, Limoges, Meaux, Metz, Sens. 
and Toulouse. 

{ The ‘‘ Vexilla Regis” was composed by Venantius Fortunatus on. 
occasion of the reception’ at Poitiers, by St. Radegund, of a portion 
of the True Cross sent by the Emperor of Constantinople. Many of 
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of our officés froti'Passion Suiday td Good Friday-~Wenanititis! 
“Fortunatus haé left ‘@ pompous’ but it is tobe feared somewhat 
‘apocryphal’ account “of this’ structure; WwHich in’ his’ réligious 
‘enthusiasm he compares with Solonioti’s Temple in point of 
Splendour. For a lofig time Childebert’s Notre: Dame shared. 
cathedral dignity with thé adjacent St. Etienhe. “It was at the 
“altar of Notre-Dame that’ Frédégonde took refuge, and: found, 
an inviolablé place’ of shelter after the ‘assassination of 
Chilperic in'584. Syriods héld‘in Paris sat sometimes in one 
“and sometimes in the ‘other’ church, and whén in 886 the 
Normans laid'siege to the city, it was in St. Etienne that the 
religious of St. Germain des Prés placed the venerated relics of 
‘their patron safe from these Northern barbarians. 

At the commencement of thé tenth century the two 
cathedrals were in a very dilapidated condition, but the care of 
‘the bishops was chiefly concentrated on Notre-Dame, It was 
restored in 907 under Bishop Anschérie, Charles the Simple 
being a liberal contributor to the work.’ In 1123 ,the roof was. 
repaired and a few years later Archdeacon Etienne de Gorlande 
undertook sundry works of embellishment, the Abbé Suger— 
‘afterwards to become illustrious by his church of St. Denis— 
“enriching it with stained glass. However, in spite of these 

works of renovation and adornment the old Merovingian 
church neither met the requirements of the incressing popula- 
tion of Paris nor kept pace with those great works of Christian 
art which were making such strides during the second half of 
the twelfth century, and covering not France alone but England, 
Germany, Italy and Spain‘with churches emanating from the 
minds of men whose genius was not exhausted by one single 


effort. In emulation of these, Maurice ‘de Sully,  sixty- 
second bishop of Paris,* conceived ‘the idea of amalga- 
mating the two collateral structures ‘into one new 


WEST’ FRONT oF NOTRE-DAME. 


cathedral designed on a scale of grandeur hitherto un- 
‘attempted in France, and in 1163 he saw the first stone of 
the ‘existing structure laid by Pope: Alexander III., then an 


Fortunatus’s poems are addressed to Queen Radegund; to whom a 
church in Poitiers is dedicated—one of those early Gothic clerestoried 
buildings with a spirelet rising out of the roof, a type of church rarely, 
if ever, met with in old, English architecture, but which has been a 
good deal utilised, particularly.in the suburbs of London and our large 
towns, within the last forty years by architects of the inventive phase 
of ecclesiology. St. James’s, W, althamstow, consecrated only. last 
July, isa striking example of this class of church, 

* The Archbishopric. of: Paris was -established_ on the, demand of 
Louis XIII. . to Pope Gregory: XV.;in1622,, Till then it was a 
suffragan see to Sens, Jean’ Francois: de, Godit was the first archbishop, 
ruling from 1622 to 1654. 
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exile in that country. ‘Nineteen yeats later—on the Wednesday 
after Whitsun Day, 1182—Henri-de. Chateau Marcay, legate 
of the Holy See, consecrated the high altar, and Maurice de 
Sully was superintending the final touches to the choir when 
death snatched him from thé cares of his diocese and the work 
whose progress he had watched with such pride in 1196,,_ By 
this time, however, the works in the transepts and nave had 
advanced very far, and this is attested by their unity of design ; % 
by the great cylindrical piers of the former, which with” their 
capitals carved in a bold development from Corinthian - ines 
are identical in design with those in the choir; and by the 
tympanum, a lintel, some voussoirs and two corbels in the style 
of the twelfth century still existing in the great south- western 
portal of St. Anne. This resetting of fragments of an earlier 
in a later church is no novelty in ecclesiastical design. “On 


‘the south side of the late thirteenth-century cathedral of 


St. Benigne, at Dijon, , there is a remarkably fine doorway 
dating from. about 1150 ; and when at Bourges the cathedral 
was rebuilt de novo between 1223 and 1250, the great north 
and south doorways* composed for the most part of effigies 
and bas-reliefs of the twelfth century, placed and replaced there 
by architects of the thirteenth. “Thus at Paris we may observe 
that the second lintel and bas-relief in the tympanum ‘of 
St. Anne’s doorway stand in their replacement upon a ‘thir. 
teenth-century lintel. The outline of the great tympanum, 
describing a more obtuse Pointed arch than those of the central 
and northern doorways, the thirteenth-century architect has 
filled up the space so left by ornament of that period; the 
voussoirs of the twelfth century are placed in a row of voussoirs 
of the succeeding one, and the foliage which terminates two 
corbels of the twelfth century is not continued on the pilasters 
of the thirteenth. It is most probable that Maurice de Sully’s 
facade having been only raised to the height of the portals ‘was 
not thought dignified enough or capable of junction with the 
last plans of the thirteenth-century architect, who destroyed 
them while preserving some of their sculptured portions for 
the adornment of his own work. 

In all essentials Notre-Dame was complete in 1208, and as 
it is safe to put the western towers at 1220, the energy with 
which this vast undertaking was accomplished in so short a 
period is truly marvellous. That spires were intended to 
crown the towers there is not the least doubt, their bases 
remaining apparent in the interior. But dittoush these spires 
would have formed a noble termination to a ‘facade upon 
which so dignified a severity is impressed, it may be questioned 
whether such an addition, however : ‘authentic, would meet with 
general approval. They would alter the character of a build- 
ing that by many people is accepted as an ideal one, for old 
associations count much in judging of a church —more particu- 


larly one whose outline is so familiar to us as Notre- a 


at Paris. _M. Viollet-le-Duc’s fléche at the crossing 
charactérised by much greater ‘exuberance and fancy than itis 
Medizeval one destroyed in the eighteenth century, and un- 
doubtedly does much towards relieving the mass of that heavi- 
ness almost inseparable from’ a cruciform church where the 
central tower is wanting. - : 
(Zo be continued.) 


thy 


THE LATE W..F.. VALLANCE, R.S.A. 
HE déath of Mn W. F.. Vallance, R.S.A, on the evening 

of Tuesday in last week, removes another of the group 

of men who, more than fifty years ago, learnt their art under 
Robert Scott Lauder in the Trustees’ School on the Mound, 
and who in after life formed the once famous sketching club. 
Among its members were Chalmers, M‘Taggart, - Pettie, 
Orchardson, Graham, M‘Donald, Lockhart, Hay and Vallance, 
all of whom became in time associated in a more public 
manner as members or honorary members of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. Mr, Vallance, says the Sco¢svzam, was born 
in Paisley i in 1827, where his family carried on a business well 
known in its time in the West of Scotland as tobacco manu- 
factuiers. The youngest of seven sons, he was little more 


‘than a child: when at his father’s death he was taken from 


Paisley to Leith, and his earliest remembrances were asso- 
ciated with the shipping of that busy port. In his youth he 


* These noble Late Romanesque portals at.Bourges formerly 
admitted to the transepts, which it will be remembered were dispensed 
with on the rebuilding of the cathedral in the thirteenth century. 
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manifested a strong faculty for the imitation both in drawing 
and modelling of the forms of things, and had already done a 
number of crayon portraits before he became a student at the 
class of the Board of Manufactures under Mr. Dallas. This 
preliminary course was followed by a period of thorough 
training from the antique and the life under the inspiring 
influence of Robert Scott Lauder, and thus the way was 
prepared for his adopting art as a profession. In 1853 he 
exhibited for the first time at the R.S.A. Exhibition, and he 
was an exhibitor in the opening exhibition of the Glasgow 
Institute in 1861. To both of these institutions he continued 
to be a regular contributor till a few years. ago, when his 
health broke down and he was permanently invalided. He 
was also a frequent exhibitor at the Royal Academy, London, 
and at many of the provincial exhibitions. In 1875, the last 
year of Sir George Harvey’s presidency, he was elected an 
Associate, and the signing of his diploma was the first official 
act of Sir Daniel Macnee. In 1881 Mr. Vallance got his step, 
and was made Academician in succession to Mr. Sam Bough. 
It was perhaps unfortunate for Mr. Vallance that he could not 
study the works of other painters with profit to himself. He 
was quite alive to the danger of a certain quick faculty of imita- 
tion which he possessed, and this danger drove him early from 
a study of the works of others to an unremitting study in the 
open air, and whatever success he may have achieved he earned 
by a close observation of nature as it appeared tohim. He 
spent a great part of each year in noting—mostly in water- 
colour sketches, of which he produced a great number—the 
constantly varying effects of sky and sea, and it is probable 
that the most valuable part of his life’s work is in these water- 
colour drawings. Each year he sent out several large pictures 
in oil, most. of them having as subject some aspect of sea, 
either its loneliness, as in “ Break, Break, Break,” and “ What 
care these roarers for the name of King?” or in its more 
dramatic aspect, as in “ Crossing the Bar” and “ Knocking on 
the Harbour Walls,” or in the more placid mood of his later 
style, where the sea as the servant of man bears his burden in 
“The Busy Clyde,” “The Port of Leith,” and scenes on the 
Humber and on the Corrib, Galway. His diploma picture in 
the- National Gallery, “Reading the War News,” shows a 
group of fishermen in their boats with background of sea and 
sky. Of purely figure subjects, which he painted now and again, 
the best known are the series of pictures painted for engraving 
as illustrations of “‘The Scottish Poets before Burns.” For 
more than twenty-five years Mr. Vallance was an enthusiastic 
volunteer. He was one of the original members of No. 1 
(Artists’) company of the C.E.A.V., and after passing through 
all the grades, doing special service for a time as musketry 
instructor to the regiment, he became captain of No. 9 
company, and was subsequently offered, but declined, the post 
of major. Ina large circle of friends he was known as a good 
companion, and a ready and witty talker and raconteur. The 
germs of his stories were always personal experiences, happen- 
ings to himself while on his sketching expeditions. He could 
see the droll side of things, and had the knack of garnishing 
an incident with artistic elaboration until it grew into a good 
story worthy of being served up to a good company. Mr. 
Vallance is survived by a widow and two sons and six 
daughters, 


ITALIAN WORKMEN IN FINSBURY. 

N appendix to the report of Dr. Newman, the medical 
officer of health for Finsbury, deals with the subject of 
aliens. According‘to the census return of 1901 they number 
2,487, but from special inquiries it is believed that last year 
there were 3,000 at least in the borough, or about 3 per cent. 
of the population. There were in 1903 of Italian residents 
1,353. Dr. Newman considers that the increase of aliens has 
been exaggerated. He has found that “the chief residential 
quarter of the people from Naples, Caserta and Piacenza is the 
Italian quarter, whilst the people from Venice and Tuscany 
_ settle in other parts of the borough. This is due in part to the 
congestion of the Italian colony itself, and in part to national 
association and family connections. Comparatively few 
Romans live in the Italian colony, nor do the natives of 
Florence settle much in this district.” The asphalters, paviors 
and mozaic-floor workers are mostly from Piacenza and Parma, 
north ofthe Apennines. The district south of the Apennines— 
Massa-Carrara and Lucca in Tuscany—sends many of the 
plaster-model makers and masons. Dr. Newman supplies the 
following information respecting these classes of workmen :— 
Asphalters, Paviors and Mosaic-Floor Workers.—A few 
Englishmen are employed in this line of work, but, practically 
speaking, it is mostly done throughout London by Italians. 
They come as a rule from Piacenza, Parma, Milan and 
Piedmont generally. They work in gangs for special firms, 
paving-companies or building contractors. Usually they 
work by the day and not by the hour, being paid about 4s. to 
4s. 6¢ per diem. The common hours of work are from 6 A.M. 


to 6 P.M, and after work is over they retire to their quarters 
and spend the evenings in the common rooms of the houses 
in which they live, smoking, singing or hanging about.. The 
head of a well-known asphalting firm states that he employs 
thirty to forty Italians for laying asphalte, and he prefers 
Italians to Englishmen for two chief reasons. In the first 
place, they are said to be more reliable, and in the second 
place they can stand the heat of the hot new pavement better 
than English workmen. The mosaic work is, as a rule, marble 
work. Small pieces of Carrara marble are set in ordinary 
cement, and the whole, when set, is rubbed down smooth and 
polished with a stone rubber. It appears that there are practi- 
cally no English mosaic workers, the whole of the work being 
in the hands of the Italians, though some of the coloured 
marble comes from Belgium. Such. mosaic flooring is 
increasingly used for public offices and buildings, in corridors, 
lavatories, &c. One firm alone in Central London employs 
80 to 100 Italians in this process of flooring. The busy season 
is in the summer, much less work being done in the winter. 
The work is not of course confined to Lendon. Many of these 
Italian mosaic-floor workers are sent into the country for 
longer or shorter periods. The wages are the same as in the 
asphalting, 45 to 4s. 6d. a day. ; 

Plaster-cast making is another of the Italian trades carried 
on in Finsbury. A couple of actual cases may serve as 
illustrations of the way in which this industry is carried on. 
Sig. L., 8 B. Street, employs eleven men, four of whom live in 
the house and seven hawk the casts. The latter go for a 
week or so to towns round London (Brighton, &c.). When 
away they lodge with other Italians. They look out for 
persons of their own nationality selling ice-cream, &c, then 
start an acquaintanceship and ultimately lodge with them. 
If there are no Italians to be found in the town to which they 
go, then they reside in a common lodging-house or similar 
institution. If trade is good and they get rid of their articles, 
they send’to Sig. L.:.or;as they, term it “the heuse,”’ 
for two or three more boxes of assorted casts. After some 
weeks’ absence these wandering pedlars return to B. Street 
and assist in the manufacture, or start on another round of 
visits to neighbouring towns. When in London they reside 
always in B. Street, and live in aco-operative or communal 
manner. These men are mostly young, but no boys under 
eighteen are employed, the usual age being from about twenty to 
twenty-five. Almost all of them come from Lucca in Tuscany, 
or within twenty miles of Lucca. The families of the older 
men remain in Italy, and the younger men are unmarried. 
They have been in England perhaps sixteen or eighteen 
months, Residence here is uncertain. They go elsewhere, or 
commence other work if at any time the plaster-casting trade 
falls off, or fails to bring in an adequate return. If their 
relatives in Italy are out of work, they write to Finsbury, and 
come over for a time to try their fortunes here. “If trouble in 
my family to-day,” said one of them recently, “I go home to- 
night ;” and that represents the general idea in the minds of 
Italians in Finsbury. They come and go almost without 


thought. Or they may go on to America, making and 
selling their casts. They are wanderers on the face of the 
earth. 


The plaster-cast process practised by the Italians is briefly 
as follows :—Porcelain or cement figures are purchased. Such 
are placed in large rough moulds which allow a clear space of, 
say, a quarter of an inch all round the figure. Into this mould 
gelatine is now poured, and allowed to stand all night to coo? 
and set. The solidified gelatine is then cut into two sections 
in a vertical line, and the porcelain model removed. The 
gelatine mould is then used for casting plaster figures. The 
plaster consists of ordinary plaster of Paris and water mixed. 
The casts are hollow, partly on account of cost of material and 
partly to reduce the weight of the goods for carrying. They 
are retailed at varying prices, from twopence upwards. The 
salesman hawker has one-third of the price realised ; “the 
house” (z.e. Sig.’ L.) takes two-thirds. There are less than 
twenty firms similar to this in London. Recently a score or 
more of Italian plaster-makers arrived here from Paris. 

Sig. F., of 1 S. Street, is another of the Italian plaster 
workers in Finsbury. Hecame from near Venice about five 
years ago. He had previously worked in Paris, Berlin and 
St. Petersburg for longer or shorter periods. He employs at 
S. Street six men and three girls. They came from various 
parts of Italy, and their chief recommendation has been their 
artistic talent and special skill. Occasionally’ F. employs 
other nationalities ; a German is just leaving him, and two 
others are coming in from Cologne. The wages he pays range 
from 36s. per week to 2/. 2s. per week. Two of the men’ sleep 
on the premises. The work is regular, and not greatly affected 
by season. The figures and casts made by F. are of various 
qualities, hardened by a “secret process,” which makes them 
like marble. The girls’ do the rough colouring work,’ and 
specially skilled men do the finishing. Sig, F. stated ‘that 
he is the only maker of this class of goods in London, and he 
sells in Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow'and Belfast. He also 
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exports to Canada and Australia, some of his export orders 


being very large. He also supplies firms in London. The | 


average wholesale price of his large figures is about 125. per 
pair, of his smaller figures about 2s. per pair. 

Dr. Newman says it is probable that in many ways aliens 
have introduced modifications into existing processes carried 
on in Finsbury. In some cases these have been thoroughly 
sound improvements. Doubtless the reverse is also true. Some 
new processes have been introduced, such as asphalting, 
mosaic floors, plaster-casting, pearl-handle making and some 
forms of furniture work (which used to be imported and are 
now done here).. He also adds, in respect of the Italians, that 
it may be said generally they are in some ways superior to a 
similar class of English persons in the same district. The 
home conditions, with the exception of .overcrowding, are more 
favourable. The interiors of the rooms and houses inhabited 
by Italians are fairly clean, sometimes extremely so, and by 
reason of much papering and painting the rooms generally 
have a bright and pleasing appearance. The beds and bed- 
clothing are almost invariably clean and neat, in contra- 
distinction to the same properties and belongings of the 
neighbouring English. Outside their own rooms, however, the 
Italians are not so clean or tidy. The staircase or the yard or 
area of such houses is often unclean. Rubbish is left about 
and sanitation generally is neglected. 


MINOAN ART. 

A address was delivered recently in Cambridge by Dr. 

Arthur J. Evans, when he explained a preliminary scheme 
for the classification and approximate chronology of the periods 
of Minoan culture in Crete from the close of the Neolithic to 
the Early Iron Age. He observed that the accumulated results 
of recent Cretan discovery, and in a principal degree those of 
the Palace site of Knossos, had greatly added to the data for 
fixing the comparative chronology of the early Cretan civilisa- 
tion. Tothe period between Neolithic times and the Early 
Iron Age as a whole he proposed definitely to attach the name 
Minoan as indicating the probable duration of successive 
dynasties of priest-kings, the tradition of which has taken 
abiding form in the name of Minos’ The use of the word 
“ Mycenzan” required radical revision, the Mycenzean 
culture being in its main features merely a late and sub- 
sidiary outgrowth of this great “Minoan” style, when the 
fine motives of the last Palace period were already seen in 
a state of decadence. This decadence was already observable 
in the sherds found in the Palace of Tel-el-Amarna about 
1400 B.C, and even in somewhat earlier relics associated in 
Egypt, Rhodes, Mycenz and elsewhere, with cartouches of 
Amenhotep III. and his queen. The recently discovered 
cemetery at Knossos showed the less decadent forerunners of 
this style, though still later than those of the last Palace period, 
the end of which was thus carried back at least to the close of the 
sixteenth century B.c. Dividing this Minoan era into three main 
periods, early, middle and late, each with a first, second and third 
sub-period, the third late Minoan period might be roughly dated 
between 1500 and 1100 B.c. The second late Minoan_ period 
received its fullest illustration in the remains of the latest 
Palace period at Knossos. The contents of the recently dis- 
covered Royal tomb at Knossos included alabaster vessels 
belonging to the beginning of the eighteenth dynasty and went 
to show that the second sub-period might have extended from 
about 1700 to 1500 BC. The next was an age of ceramic 
transition with an earlier system of linear script, and a period 
when naturalistic art reached its highest perfection in Minoan 
Crete, as was shown by such masterpieces as the faience relief 
of the wild goat and young exhibited on the screen. It could 
be placed approximately between 1900 and 1700 BC. The 
“Middle Minoan” Age was especially characterised by the 
development of the polychrome style of vase painting on a 
dark ground, and was the period of the conventionalised 
pictographic script that preceded the linear. The so-called 
‘Kamares” style flourished in the second Middle Minoan 
period, the beginning of which was approximately dated by the 
painted sherds found by Professor Flinders Petrie at Kahun, 
dating from the time of Usertesen II. of the twelfth dynasty— 
Zé. about 23co B.C, or, accepting the chronological calcula- 
tions of Professor Petrie and others, the date would be nearly 
2709B.C The Kahun deposit included objects of the simpler 
style belonging'to the First Middle Minoan Period. Allow- 
ing some time for the gradual development of the fine Middle 
Minoan polychrome style, the beginning of the first period of 
‘this great age might reasonably be thrown back at least to the 
middle (perhaps to the beginning) of the third millennium BC. 
Beyond this date lay another long cycle of nascent culture 
included in the various phases of the Early Minoan period. 
‘The prevailing decorative style was now geometrical, generally 
dark ornament on a light ground, but the dark glaze slip itself 
went back to the confines of the Neolithic period. The lowest 
or sub-neolithic stratum there brought out showed light-ground 


‘technique already beginning as a consequence of the intro- 


duction of the potter’s oven The spiral also now appeared for 
the first time on steatite vessels and incised pottery. This 
period was characterised by its special class of seal stones with 
pictographic designs in their more primitive stage. Many 
seals showed the adaptation of motives from a sixth-dynasty 
class of button seals. These and other Egyptian connections 
showed that it would not be safe to bring down the beginnings 
of the Early Minoan culture later than the middle of the fourth 
millennium before our era. The section in the west court of 
the Palace showed the earliest Minoan floor-level at a depth of 
5°32 metres below the surface. Below this again were at that 
point,.6 43 metres of neolithic strata. Assuming that the 
average rate of deposit was fairly continuous, this gave an 
antiquity of about 12,000 years for the earliest neolithic settle- 
ment at Knossos. 

Professor Ridgeway, who moved a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, said he agreed with Dr Evans as far back as B.C. 1600, 
The period between the twelfth and eighteenth dynasties gave 
most trouble, and he did not feel easy when Dr. Evans went 
back to the twelfth dynasty. The word “ Mycenzean” was not 
now a wholly appropriate term, but Dr. Evans made the term 
“ Minoan” go back too far and comprise too great a period of 
time. 

Lord Avebury, in seconding the vote of thanks, remarked 
that during the recent progress of scientific research in 
archzolegy dates had been elongating, as it was quite natural 
and logical they should do, when it was considered what 
enormous gaps had to be filled up by reason of the great 
and recognised antiquity of neolithic and palzeolithic man. 

Professor O. Montelius observed that twenty-five years ago 
the term ‘‘ Mycenzean ” was unknown ; and now he agreed that 
it was 1ightly considered a misnomer, and that “‘ Minoan” was 
better. 

Dr. P. Kabbadias said that in Schliemann’s time Greek 
was supposed to be the one civilisation; now Dr. Evans had 
conclusively shown that it was only one of the civilisations of 
that district. He considered there was evidence that, ‘from 
the position of women, the civilisation of the Minoan period 
might be regarded as higher than that of the later Greek 
civilisation, 

Professor Sayce considered that people did not consider 
deeply enough how very long it took for a general form of 
culture to grow up, live and decay, and he agreed with Dr. 
Evans and others in thinking that the period between the 
twelfth and eighteenth dynasties, archzologically a blank, was 
a very long period indeed , 

Mr. Hogarth believed that there was no clear cleavage 
between the later Greek race and the prehistoric race shown 
in the art forms as displayed on the pottery and other articles. 
It was a most important question whether the Greeks derived 
their artistic spirit from the race that preceded them during 
the Minoan period. 

Mr. Garstang agreed with Professor Ridgeway in respect 
of the danger of assigning too long periods of chronology, and 
thought that the Egyptian analogies were not strong enough 
to argue therefrom that the corresponding periods were con- 
temporaneous. 

Dr. Evans said in reply there was great evidence of the 
survival of the earlier culture into the later style in respect of 
pottery vessels, the use of the fibula, and the practice of 
cremation ; he did not imply that the bulk of, the people had 
changed, but that another ethnic element had been introduced. 


He had called the period “ Minoan” because that was a tradi- 


tional name that attached itself to all that was most remote. 
Finally, he hardly agreed with Mr. Garstang as to the 
analogies of Cretan art to Egyptian not forming evidence of 
the dates being more or less contemporaneous. 


THE RUSKIN MUSEUM, SHEFFIELD. 


A faite annual report of the Ruskin Museum committee 
states the Museum was open on 313 days during the 
official year, and the total number of visitors was 47,357, as 
against 58,325 the year before, a decrease of 10,968. This 
large difference is at once accounted for by the abnormal 
attendance during the holidays and Coronation festivities of 
the year 1902 ; it follows, therefore, that the figures of the gross 
total are not fairly comparable. If, however, the excess figures 
on the occasion of festivals and holidays in 1902 and 1903 are 
discounted, and the average taken for the previous four years, 
the annual attendance works out at 40,800 It will be seen, 
then, that the attendance last year exceeds the average by 
6,557, thus showing that the.numbers are progressive over the 
period stated. The averages compared with those of the 
previous four years are given in the table of statistics. : 
In the Library and Print Department the figures are being 
well maintained, the number of visitors who have made 
application for perusal and study of the works being as 
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follows :—The total for the year was 639, against 652; and the 
number of works perused go!, against 863. This establishes a 
record for the issues since the opening of the Museum. Appli- 
cations by students to copy the works in pencil or water-colour 
numbered 48, compared with 51 the previous year. 

Of the Museum Hand-book 433 copies were sold, as against 
583; but, as pointed out in last year’s report, many of the 
regular visitors now bring their copies with them. It may be 
mentioned that over 2,000 copies of the last edition of the 
Hand-book have been sold in four years, and in addition to 
the number sold last year. 400 copies of the Supplementary 
Catalogue, with descriptive notes of the “Examples of the 
Old Italian Masters,” were disposed of. The number of 
Library Catalogues purchased at Is was 24, against 15 ; and 
of “ Principles of Art,” at 10s. 6¢@, one copy, the same as last 
year. 

During the past year the special exhibition took the form 
of a series of examples illustrative of the art of the Old Italian 
Masters, copied by artists who had worked under Professor 
Ruskin. The majority of those loaned by Mr. G. P. Wall, of 
Sheffield, were executed by Mr. Frank Randal, and these, 
together with the Museum examples, formed a very compre- 
hensive and most interesting series for study. The examples 
proved a great attraction, and were thoroughly appreciated by 
many students and visitors throughout the year. A Supple- 
mentary Catalogue with descriptive notes was issued, and two 
illustrated lectures, which were well attended, were given by 
the curator on the collections. 

The curator was instructed to attend the meetings of the 
Museums’ Association, held in July at Aberdeen, and a report 
of the proceedings thereat was presented at a subsequent 
meeting of this committee. It was also reported that he 
attended by invitation.a conference of directors of museums 
on the Continent, arranged by the Centralstelle fiir Arbeiter- 
Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen of Berlin, which met at Mannheim in 
September, for the purpose of discussing the subject of 
“ Museums as places of proper culture,” and that he contri- 
buted. an illustrated report and lantern demonstration on the 
Ruskin Museum at Sheffield, giving an account of the work at 
present being carried-on in order to accomplish the intentions 
of the founder in making the Museum a means of culture for 
the public. The printed report and illustrations published in 
Berlin were submitted to this committee. As a practical result 
of this conference the Museums Journal states that a new 
Peorles’ Museum is to be established in Berlin. 

The Museum Lectures were continued during the winter 
months in connection with the Free Public Lecture scheme 
inaugurated two years ago. The lectures given by the curator 
last season were as follows :—Florentine Painters, Venetian 
Painters, Early Drawings of John Ruskin, Drawings for 
Illustration by Him, and Later Drawings. 

The lectures were fully illustrated by specially prepared 
lantern slides of the paintings and drawings, and 500 tickets 
for the series were issued during the season, the lecture-room 
being well filled on each occasion. In addition to the lectures, 
demonstrations were given to a number of school classes and 
parties who visited the Museum by appointment, including the 
Manchester and Liverpool Ruskin Societies. 

The Sheffield Ruskin Club, which is in a flourishing con- 
dition, continues to hold the meetings of the Meersbrook 
Circle at the Museum under the presidency of the chairman of 
this. committee, and with the curator as honorary secretary. 
At the last general meeting held at the Cutlers’ Hall it was 
reported that between forty and fifty meetings of the various 
circles had been held during the past year. The members of 
the club meet to read. and discuss the works of John Ruskin, 
with the view of ascertaining how his teachings may be applied 
to present-day life and effect the betterment of social relations 
and conduct. The last work dealt with was “ The Two Paths,” 
being lectures on the application of art to manufactures, and 
several papers were contributed by members in addition to the 
usual discussions. The book which the club is now engaged 
wpon is “The Seven Lamps of Architecture.” 


-GARDEN DESIGN IN ACCORD WITH 
LOCAL NEEDS." 


ARDEN design should always accord with climate, nature 
and depth of soil, surface form, size: and style of house, 
character of surrounding country and the money and class of 
labour available for upkeep. An American, asked what he 
’ thought of Europe, replied, “I guess there are a few possi- 
bilities here.” We may say the same. We have abundant 
material and a clean, unhampered field. Hitherto we have not 
considered design in relation to climate, position, and the 
ordinary quality of labour, nor have we employed sufficient raw 
material in the fashioning of gardens. 


* A paper read at the general meeting of the Royal Victorian 
Institute of Architects, by Mr. C. Bogue Luffmann, Principal, School 
of Horticulture, Melbourne, and published in the Journal. 


Defective Sites and Levels.—Many fine houses are to be 
seen on sites which admit of no adequate frame, such as a 
garden is supposed to provide for the architect’s work, The 
natural soil of any locality is rarely sufficient to secure a well- 
formed and permanent garden, and an average of at least 
1 foot additional is required over the area devoted to per- 
manent plants. It follows that houses are placed too low, or 
if well set up the requisite soil and filling is not supplied. We 
need heavier ramps and higher platforms for large and well- 
finished Italian houses, more excavating around and seclusion 
for the Queen Anne and Gothic types, and much stronger and 
less formal planting of trees and shrubs in nearly all garden 
domains. 

The Wasting Influences of Climate.—Nature works very 
fast here, but usually the wrong way from a gardening point 
of view, with the result that the existing type of garden is 
spent and shapeless before its trees and shrubs attain good 
size. The made soils slip and natural quantities waste till all 
is uneven, ungraceful and untidy. Bare earth is visible over 
the Jarger half of the year ; the rough foundations of the house 
are usually displayed, the plants appear to be in the sulks, and 
there is a general sign of weakness, broken idols and wasted 
effort. We make our gardens with too much haste. Where 
much filling and heavy material is employed, the garden 
should be rudely fashioned one winter and cut into true form 
the next. 

Treatment of Boundary Lines.—A garden should be so 
honestly laid as to appear strong and permanently attractive. 
It should also have its boundary lines so arranged and planted 
as to effectually destroy the actual limitations of the estate. 
The height and character of boundary and party fences 
detracts from many fine houses. We display a mania for 
shutting out with corrugated iron and cheap pickets and palings 
what could often be more economically and effectively done 
with durable vegetation. 

Party Fences and Divisions.—F or party fences may we not 
have neatly designed iron hurdles or railing ; or low, rustic 
half-round timber ; or short posts with a top rail and a wire or 
two below? Ifthe architect will admit these the gardener will 
have much greater scope than at present, as he will be ina 
position to use all the good material immediately outside his 
own domain, and thereby increase the size, interest and value 
without addltional cost. 

Back Premises—Back premises are too obviously and un- 
necessarily black premises, and gardeners have small chance 
to make house surroundings not only neat but beautiful and 
homelike, so long as offices are dotted about and large spaces 
are treated as yards and byways. Speaking at large, and 
without regard to style of architecture or size of property, such 
an excess cf unfinished and inelegant space exists at the 
sides and backs of most houses as to make one fearful of 
venturing on a circular tour. This shows something wrong 
in our plan, or our sense of decency. We place our detached 
house too near the centre of the block, and thus cut up the 
garden space into so many bits, which from their shape and 
size must ever remain ineffective, besides going a long way to 
increase domestic nuisances and unsightliness. 

Lines of Approach —The ordinary line of approach is often 
badly chosen, and all too aggressive in size and colour. To 
small houses let us have narrow and unassertive paths, and by 
no means those gaunt and hideous side entrances of asphalte, 
or brick-bats and couch-grass. These cart entrances are un- 
necessary. We can train our wood and coal-man to bring his 
wares in bags or use a barrow. This will.enable us to put a 
true garden about the front and main sides, and show none but 
soft natural lines varied enough to keep us decent and at peace 
with what we see. 

The Abuse of Paths—It would seem that nearly all local 
garden design is based on the cutting of paths. These are, in 
fact, the most striking disfigurement and wasteful force in 
existing work. Paths attract heat, and so rob adjacent land ; 
they neutralise space, bring in artifice and weariness where 
simplicity and refreshment are needed, so that we should be 
careful to put paths only where they are to be regularly used. 
Paths should be kept out of sight. Instead of running them in 
front of borders or through lawns, run them behind, or take 
them in and out by turns according to the general configura- 
tion of the land, the view points, and the various prospects and 
features of interest. Only the most stately and severe styles 
of buildings with lengthy approaches need conspicuous drives 
and walks. Sharply curving drives and paths should always 
be wider than those running straight or on easy curves. 

Asphalte Common and Unsuitable in Good Gardens.— 
Concrete of ordinary mortar materials, with coarse gravel laid 
on the surface and rolled or beaten in, makes a soft-toned, 
natural-looking path, very durable, pleasing to traverse and 
always clean and dry. A good garden-path material other than 
asphalte and shifting gravel is a local necessity. 

No Wood Marzins or Fancy Tiles—The bent wood and 
fancy-tile margins are horrible Cockney-like devices which 
should never be seen anywhere outside the most humble cottage 
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garden. Turf or border plants are the proper things where 
good masonry is not forthcoming. ; 

No Weak Points.—No plan is true to local requirements 
which shows fine points and “ pikings” in turf, beds and other 
plantations. All corners and junctions must be rounded, and 
of sufficient breadth to secure as much soil and moisture as 
will keep the local vegetation strong and attractive. Where 
points must occur, the space should be given to something 
dead—a path rather than turf, or a vase, stump or column may 
be placed on the spot, and covered with vegetation growing in 
adjacent soil. ; 

_. Before building spy out the land and all the surrounding 
country and influences likely to affect the garden and our 
senses, For example, if atown house, all suspicion of active 
life and human greed, filth and misery in the shape of factory 
chimneys, dirty back premises and mean tenements must be 
built or planted out. On the other hand, we may in the country 
fitly see the distant township or church spire, the folding smoke- 
cloud of the hurrying train, the coming and going of lonely 
men and matedkine. In short, the country life is our life, and 
it would be wrong to shut it out. But in towns we want to 
escape the crowd and from our ordinary selves. This feeling 
should shape our ideas, and cause us to do the right thing in 
building and fashioning gardens. Every domestic dwelling 
must be regarded as somebody’s’ “home,” and no matter 
whether surrounded by twenty acres or twenty yards of space 
this should form the bulwark and sacred abode of some soul 
in his leisure, 

Since I am incapable of holding other opinions than these 
on the meaning and value of a garden, I would endeavour to 
meet the needs—physical and mental—of each individual and 
community. As architect Iam the man with leisure to discern 
the narrowness, sordidness and unnaturalness of the life of 
towns, and the want of variety and beauty in the country. 
Personally I like best those gardens which come nearest to the 
finest expression of nature, but as gardener I cannot adhere to 
one style. I must study architecture, position, natural and 
financial resources. 

When life was splendid and every crime a romance, formal 
and stately gardens had meaning and value, and they have still 
where culture and wealth makes its home—but remember that 
whereas a garden, like some other luxuries, was once for the 
aristocracy, it is now for the democracy. It once implied 
acres where it now implies feet, and here in these commercial 
times and under hard wearing skies we want to reveal nature 
first, last and always. 

The Gardener's Share in Design.—1 contend for the gar- 
dener’s share in design because he understands the nature, 
habits and requirements of plants. The chief point is when 
_ to consult him. He should appear on the scene before the site 
for the house and offices are chosen ; he will then, knowing 
the climate and soil, be able to advise about elevation and 
position, points for and against any scheme of owner or 
architect. He will gauge the quantities favourable to dis- 
placement, the value of all local material, and indicate what 
height and form in vegetation may be expected in various 
quarters. The cost of upkeep will also be at once apparent to 
him, and he may submit alternative schemes to the architect. 
If the architect will recognise the gardener thus early, he will 
see his house improve in appearance and value as the years 
go by, and, providing he decides on a simple plan, he will get 
all parts maintained with inexpensive and unskilled labour. I 
once asked a woman gardener how she intended laying out a 
certain piece of ground, and she shrewdly replied, “All 
depends,” which of course it does. So if the architect 
assumes all responsibility for the garden, may he not inquire 
of the prospective owner, “Are you going to keep a good 
gardener or only a ‘man’? Or, if a big staff, of what ability ? ” 
And to the villa builder and dweller, “Shall I make a garden 
involving an outlay of 5s. a day, a week, or a month? Will 
you, or your children, or the cats have charge of it?” And, 
above all, “Do you want to keep up the value of the pro- 
perty?” Then by all means make a suitable, strong and per- 
manent little garden. 

Planning According to Means.—The majority of house- 
holders fight shy of gardens owing to the expense entailed. 
This is directly due to faultiness of plan, It is easily possible 
to make permanently attractive and appropriate gardens which 
shall involve very small outlay. The standing fault is seen in 
the weak foundations which are laid. Suppose a man willing 
to spend 20/. a year on his garden—he will not mind a 20/. 
outlay as soon as it leaves the builder’s hands ; thus he spends 
120/, in five years. But to do justice to this amount it should 
be 752. to make and 5/, a year to maintain, or 50/7. to make and 
Io/7, a year to maintain, Patterning rather than material 
absorbs local thought and money. It is the “work”—the 
patterning on paper which can never be seen in substantial 
form—which overwhelms the local gardening effort. 

The Necessities of the Garden.—Once provide the palpable 
necessities, and we find the plan of the garden laid. We 
need :—a, Plenty of protection for the house. 2, ' Privacy 


without confinement. cc. Views of good living material as 
large and varied as possible. d@. Winding and irregular lawns. 
e. No bare and open lawn spaces in hot positions, and no tiny 
lawns or grass borders to small houses. f£ All borders wide 
enough to retain moisture in summer. g. Depressed paths, 
and no turf or beds running to sharp points or “ pikings.” 
h. A shady section to meet the requirements of summer. 7, A 
damp hollow or depression to provide sub-aquatics which look 
cool and fresh in summer. 

These are simple but general wants, and if we keep them 
well in view when designing the garden, we shall need little 
more than a few trees and shrubs to perfect its shape and 
interest at all seasons. Wecan never forget for one moment 
the destructive influence of the summer sun, the shallowness 
of the soil and the expense of supplying water. 

The best class of houses go unfinished here, since the © 
average gardener, finding no solid material laid by the archi- 
tect, must plan and plant to spoil the character of the 
building. One sees in every direction the need for garden 
bridges, stone terracing and steps, plain and buttressed walls, 
well gardens, turn-tables supported by stonework, and tea and 
garden houses sunk a few feet below surrounding levels to 
secure genuinely cool and shady retiring spots during summer 
days. Indeed, we have no such thing as a summer-house in 
which we can gain rest and refreshment, though we need it 
badly, for we are allold in summer. A colonnaded or alcoved 
wall with a line of water beside is, I feel, appropriate to the 
Classical style of houseand garden. But in every case I plead 
for the building of gardens, whether it be wholly of masonry, 
or entirely of vegetation and soil, for the conventional “laying 
out” generally succeeds only when the words are employed in 
a slangy sense, ' 

Whether ornate and costly or simple and inexpensive, we — 
must pile and delve for the sake of getting shape, strength, 
character, protection and permanence into our work. 

More money is needed for forming gardens, and we must 
spend more money at the onset, and usually spend it in other 
ways than the present. Most of the money spent locally goes 
in trenching and enriching the soil. This is only a necessary 
and profitable expenditure where no alteration of levels is to 
take place. But as arule we must alter a great deal where 
houses are of size and good quality. The natural form of the 
land must be improved or the formal garden must be built up 
to yield stately terraces, elevated and depressed lawns, walls 
and subways. : 

Trenching is not always necessary. Alter levels to get 
shape and then trench the weak and shallow parts. With 1oo/. 
to spend I would employ it something like this :—(1) New soil 
and filling material, 30/. ; (2) excavating and shifting existing 
material, 30/7. ; (3) general labour, 30/.; (4) plants and sundries, 
10/, ; total, roo/, 

It may be observed that the money is usually spent quite 
differently. JI admit it. It goes in smoothing out the natur 
or stately character of the land and forming an unnatural and 
inartistic slope or flat; in trenching and tinkering with land 
which would prove as useful if left alone, if only covered with 
sufficient true soil, and in putting in tile and timber borders, 
cutting out fancy beds, and the dragging in of a few big plants. 
Spend the bulk of the sum—whatever it may be—in cutting 
and building the garden into a fine shape, and all else can be 
quickly and cheaply supplied. 

Rocks or roots, a damp hollow, and some semblance of a 
pool or stream is a necessity to every house of size, since no 
scene is complete without water. The Japanese try to give 
expression to the action of wind, water and the law of gravita- 
tion ; and what these produce in combination make for perfec- 
tion anywhere. But here we must work to oppose the winds, 
as they regularly oppose and destroy our gardening efforts, 
and as there are normally four sides to a house there are often 
as many distinct sets of conditions, each demanding more or 
less different form and vegetation. The warmest side should 
furnish the winter garden and the cool side the summer}garden. 

Do not arrange the garden as so much still life. It is a 
living, moving, changing thing, and in so far as it lives and 
moves and changes—always towards greater perfection—we 
discover the fitness and quality of our foundation-work. 

View Points.—We are too much concerned about showing 
our garden to the man in the street. I feel inclined to say let 
him go hang, not from any selfish reasons, but it is certain 
that where everyone can look, the storms and sun will beat 
down and increase our work enormously, if we would have the 
man in the street satisfied that it is a ‘“show-place.” These 
words are well chosen and common, and commonness in 
gardening is what we should avoid. Let us consider public 
opinion in our garden-making only in so far as it will approve 
dignity, order, comfort, beauty. These will satisfy any inmates. 
and maintain the letting and selling value of the property. I 
say with absolute conviction that the letting and selling value 
of our houses could be increased by 12 to 20 per cent. by 
spending 2 to 5 per cent. on their present value in* putting 
befitting gardens about them. 
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_ The gardener rightly imbued is not a colourist or mere 
plant-grower, but one possessed of a fine sense of form and the 
capacity to create “atmosphere” for human habitations. He 
can be no faddist, or spread a single pattern everywhere. With 

_ten villas of one type he should strive to make each an indi- 
vidual’s home. He need not bother with weak idiosyncrasies, 
but he should certainly study the demands of different houses 
and people. The gardener need study but three lines. We will 

call them (1) projection, (2) contour, (3) elevation, as seen in 
the varying distance of objects—the contour of the land and 
the various elevations of trees, shrubs and other materials as 
rise between the surface and the sky-line. 

Australian domestic gardening is in a bad way, and it 

, cannot improve till architects and genuine lovers of the craft 
provide for the training and equipment of the native-born for 
this good old-fashioned work. Every man who might have 
been a gardener has become a plant-grower and flower-fancier, 
and is no more competent to shape and maintain our garden 
than a digger of cobalt is to paint blue skies, 

I beg to submit one or two suggestions :— 

1. Public-school scholarships should include the right to 
select a two years’ course of training in our Botanical Gardens, 

~which should certainly take a regular number of apprentices 
and treat them according to a syllabus such as an institute of 
architects is well able to frame. 

2. It might also be well for you to issue a special number 
of your journal on this subject for the instruction of existing 
and would-be gardeners and nurserymen. 

3. You might. also receive. nominations from men and 
youths wishing an examination, and extend to these a certificate 
and such practical support as would enable them to work up 
to the needs of your noble profession. 

4. You might also from time to time find it an advantage to 
give lectures to gardeners, pit your designs against theirs and 
make some attempt towards elevating and sustaining an almost 
extinct class. 

5. Your architectural.students might with advantage take a 
course of field lessons, where soils and plants may be studied 
and appraised at their true value. Climatology should also be 
studied, for it is climate as it affects buildings, soil, vegetation 
and man which should govern all our design. 


THE LATE JAMES ARCHER, R.SA. 


NOTHER Scottish artist has to be added to the list of 
those who have recently departed. James Archer, R.S.A, 
died at his residence, Shian, Haslemere, Surrey, on Sunday. 
Mr. Archer had reached a venerable old age, and laid aside 
almost completely his brush and palette several years ago ; 
but he formed a link between the present and past of Scottish 
art, and was the last survivor of the earlier Scottish school, 

James Archer, says the Dundee Advertiser, was born at 
‘Edinburgh on June 1o, 1822, and had thus entered his eighty- 
third year. He was the eldest son of Andrew Archer, dentist, 
and was educated at the High School, Edinburgh. He began 
his art-studies at the Trustees’ Academy—the predecessor of 
the Royal Scottish Academy—under Sir William Allan and 
Thomas Duncan, receiving instruction from the former in 
drawing from the antique, and from the latter in practical 
painting. His first important picture, ‘The Last Supper,” 
was shown at the Royal Scottish Academy in 1850, and was 
so much admired that in the following year he was elected an 
Associate. He speedily took rank as a capable painter of 
historical and gevre subjects, his picture, ‘In Time of War,” 
exhibited in 1857, appealing forcibly to the sentiments of that 
warliketime. In1858he was advanced to the full honour of Royal 
Scottish Academician, and in that year he showed a striking 
work entitled “‘ Hidden Sorrow.” He removed tc London in 
1862, and for a number of years he was a regular exhibitor in 
the principal London galleries. The titles of the pictures by 
James Archer during the succeeding quarter of a century give 
an idea of his class of subject. The most notable of these are 
“In the Time of Charles I.” (1867) ; “Against Cromwell” 
(1869); “Sir Patrick Spens” (1870); “Henry Irving as 
‘Matthias’ in ‘The Bells,” (1872); “Charles I.” (1873), and 
“Andrew Carnegie” (1884). The success which attended 
the two portraits in this list directed his attention to por- 
traiture ; and he was for a time a portrait-painter in con- 
siderable demand, though he never reached the point of 
becoming a fashionable craze, as some modern portraitists 
have done. 

In 1884 Mr. Archer visited America professionally, and 
it was on that occasion he painted the portrait of Andrew 
Carnegie, which brought him not a few valuable commis- 
sions, The taste for travelling took possession of him, and 

_in 1886 he went to India, taking up his residence first at 
Calcutta and afterwards at Simla. Here the picturesque 
scenery diverted his energy into another branch of art, and 


he made many notable landscapes of scenes on the banks of ! Cairo, 


the Gangesand among ‘the peaks of the Himalayas, For 
three years. he ‘remained in “India, returning to~ London in 
1889. He ‘resumed’ his* position’ as’ a’’portrait-painter, and 
when the employés of the Dundee Advertise? presented to 
Sir John Leng his portrait, Mr. Archer was chosen to execute 
the work, and did so most satisfactorily. “At the same time 
Mr. Archer painted a portrait of the late Lady Leng, and ‘both 
of these are now at Kinbraé. ‘In‘this year*Mr. Archer was 
commissioned to paint the portrait of the late Earl of Dal- 
housie, which is now in the Dundee Art Gallery, having been 
presented in 1889 tothe city: He had previously executed a 
life-like portrait of George, Lord Kinnaird, which is in, the 
same place. In 1896 Mr. Archer retired from his position as 
Royal Scottish Academician, but did not wholly give up work. 
At the Royal Academy exhibition of the present year he 
showed a portrait of Mrs. George Tweedie, which was his 
last work. His diploma picture, presented to the Royal 
Scottish Academy when he received his degree, has “ Rosalind 
and Celia” for its subject.” It was exhibited so long ago as 
1854, and is now in the National Gallery of Scotland, 
Edinburgh.  — ; he ‘ | tee 

The style of James Archer was formed upon that which 
was prevalent in the time of Robert Scott Lauder, and he was 
not induced to change it under the influence of modern im- 
pressionism. His art was laboriously accurate, displaying 
conscientious work rather than meretricious dash or super- 
ficial brilliancy. Consequently he did not attract the notice of 
critics in his later years, and he became somewhat ofa survival 
as using pictorial methods that had almost fallen out of fashion. 
Personally, Mr. Archer was a most genial companion, an 
earnest student of literature, full of anecdotes of travel and of 
keen observation. Since the death of Erskine Nicol he held 
the position of being the oldest Royal Scottish Academician, 
and his decease has removed the only one who could re- 
member the great Scottish artists through whose efforts the 
Royal Scottish Academy was founded. 


TESSERA. 
Proportion of the Figure. 


Apis importance of the human figure as a type of beauty 

has been recognised at all times. Vitruvius says :—“No 
building can possess the attributes of composition in which 
symmetry and proportion are disregarded, nor unless there 
exists that perfect conformation of parts which may be observed 
in a well-formed human being.” In a letter addressed by 
Michel Angelo to Cosmo I. there is the following passage :— 
“The nose, planted in the middle of the face, does not depend 
on one or the other eye; but the one hand must necessarily 
resemble the other, and the one eye should answer to the 
other and also relatively to the corresponding parts of the face 
in which they are placed ; so the members of architecture may 
be said to depend in a certain sense on those of the human 
body. He who is not a good master of the human figure, and 
epecially of anatomy, cannot comprehend the principle I insist 
on.” To ascertain the due proportions of the human figure 
various measurements have been proposed, and although they 
have all yielded some practical success'ds guides to drawing 


‘and composition, yet they.do not impress the mind as having 


been founded upon any law involving unity of design or 
harmonising with any other facts in the order of nature. 
Many of the modes of measurement have been very empirical, 
almost absurdly so. Thus: the whole height of the body is the 
length of the foot so many times repeated, or so many heads, 
and the proportions of the head are so many noses and so on. 


Cairene Tilework. 


Which of the numerous varieties of tiles still to be seen 
zm situ on the walls of Cairo buildings are of native manu- 
facture is a problem which does not appear likely to be solved 
until we have discovered tiles inscribed with names or dates, 
or obtained some fresh historical evidence. Some of the 
designs are so obviously akin to those known to have been 
made at Damascus, that it seems difficult to resist the con- 
clusion that they were imported. from that city. There is, 
however, another explanation of the similarity which is equally 
probable. It was, we know, the custom of the princes to send 
to various distant cities for artists and workmen when they 
contemplated the erection of a great mosque or palace. We 
read of painters brought to Cairo from Basra and Wasit in 
Mesopotamia ; of artisans furnished by the Greek emperor to 
the khalifs at Damascus ; of a Cairo mason sent in 1287 by 
Kalaun to chisel that sultan’s name on a mosque then being 
built in the Crimea ; of an architect of Tebriz who built the 
two minarets of the Mosque of Kusun at Cairo on the model of 
the minaret set up in Tebriz. This principle of collecting 
workmen from the chief centres of their arts ‘may have 
operated in producing the mixed character of the tilework of 
Potters may have been brought from Damascus and 
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other centres of tilework to ornament the mosques and houses 
of Cairo, and this would account for the purely Damascus 
patterns frequently seen. Sometimes, no doubt, the tiles were 
actually imported. 


_. Expression in Painting. 

It must never be forgotten that painting is a language. 
Every work of art must be the expression of an idea, whether 
the idea be abstract or concrete; and this equally applies to 
purely deccrative art, of which the main object is to express 
beauty—for beauty, in. some one form or another, will be a 
constantly recurring idea, or the work could not be decorative. 
In the art of painting we must never lose sight of this prin- 
ciple, and the picture will be good or bad as a work of art 
according to the manner in which. the idea is expressed and 
the value of the idea.it expresses. One of the great difficulties 
of painting is that the language in which the idea is expressed 
is necessarily so important, and in the hands of a master it is 
sometimes so powerful, that the idea is forgotten, and the mere 
expression of it stands out as the successful end and aim of 
painting. Nevertheless, it has been found in the past that the 
idea, viz. the motive—the mental force and intention of the 
artist and his idiosyncrasy—must be interwoven with and over- 
ride the mere expression or language in any work which has 
art enough in it to make it live. And this holds true in all the 
walks of painting, whether the work be portraiture, historical, 
domestic, landscape or decorative. In painting there is, and 
ever wili be, a never-ending struggle between the two extremes 
—realism on the one hand and idealism on the other. A per- 
fect union and balance of the expression (7 ¢. the language) on 
the one side, and the idea on the other, may be called the 
mean. National temperament, as well as the idiosyncrasy of 
the painter, will go far to decide towards which extreme he 
will lean, and the bent and spirit of the age in which he lives 
will do the rest. For if painting is a language, and expresses 
the ideas of the painter, it must necessarily express those of 
the age which has produced him. 


GENERAL, 


The Autumnal Exhibition in Liverpool will be opened 
to-mcrrow. . The hanging committee this year consisted of 
Mr. John Lavery, R.S.A, Mr, Alfred East, A.RA, and Mr. 
Joseph Kirkpatrick, and they were assisted by Mr. John Lea, 
of the museum and arts committee of the Corporation, and by 
Mr. R. Dibdin, the new curator of the Walker Galleries. 
Mr. Abbey’s Hamlet and other works seen in Academy exhibi- 
tions have been lent. There are also several works by the 
late G. F. Watts, R.A. 


The Milan Exhibition, which was to have been held 
in 1905 to celebrate the opening of the Simplon tunnel, has 
been postponed to 1906. Another international section has 
been added to those mentioned in a previous report. It is 
described as a “ working hall for industrial arts,” and is divided 
into the following categories :—(r1) Graphic arts and the manu- 
facture of artistic and decorative paper ; (2) artistic manufac- 
tures of metals and wood; (3) ceramics, pottery, glass ; (4) 
textile industries and allied manufactures ; (5) wall-papers, 
tapestry, worked and decorative leather, wall-hangings, &c. ; 
(6) industrial arts generally. The adoption of an agricultural 
section 1s contemplated. 

Mr. P. M. D. Lucas will deliver a lecture on the 
“Architecture of Southampton” in connection with the ex- 
hibition of relics of old Southampton which will be opened at 
the Hartley University College on Monday next. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Wood has bequeathed six oil-paintings 
to the Corporation of Manchester and directed that they 
should be inscribed :—“ From the collection of James Hatton, 
of Richmond House, Upper Broughton ; the gift of his niece, 
Elizabeth Wood.” 


The French Archzeological Mission of Cairo is about 
to undertake the compilation of a monumental work, designed 
to illustrate a somewhat neglected branch of Oriental inquiry, 
namely, a “Corpus Inscriptionum Arabicarum.” The plan 
of the work has been framed by M. Von Berghem, the 
Orientalist, and the compilers have collected copious materials 
bearing upon the subject of their labours. 


The Executive Committee of the Liverpool Cathedral 
have sent out specifications for the foundations, which will have 
to be responded to by the 12th inst. Since the foundation- 
stone was laid the fund has increased from 2 50,000/, to 300,000/. 
Further donations of windows and other parts of the fabric 
have been also accepted. 

.__& Special Fund in connection with the Harris Free 
Library at Preston for the purchase of books and objects of art 
for the reference library and museum stood in April 1903 at 
11,5307. During the year 196/. was expended on the purchase 
of books for the reference library, including the cost of the 
employment of professional assistance. In equipping the art 


gallery and museum 1,629/. was spent. Of this 966/. went 
for pictures and cartoons, 195/. for reproductions, 1622. for 
pedestals and 80/ for tapestry. The amount now standing to 
the credit of the fund is 9,704/. 

Captain Adrian Jones has offered to present to his native 
town of Ludlow the original of the statue he has completed, 
and which has been erected at Adelaide as a memorial of 
South Australians who fell in South Africa. 

The Secretary of the Hugh Miller Institute has received 
from New York a handsome bronze tablet, with the following 
letter :—“ Dear Sir,—I am sending forward to you by express, 
mounted bronze plaques of the ancient and most interesting 
crustacean, to which it has been our great pleasure to apply 
the name ‘Hughmilleria,”’ in honour of your distinguished 
townsman. I hope the tablet may find a place in the new 
Miller Memorial building, and I trust that the members of your 
committee will accept it in the spirit in which it is tendered— 
the profound appreciation of Hugh Miller’s service to geological 
science.—Sincerely yours, J. M. Clarke, State Geologist.” 

Madame Sarah Bernhardt has sent the following message 
to the Dazly Telegraph in reference to the proposed memorial 
to Shakespeare :—“ It is not too late to pay universal homage 
to the greatest poet who has ever lived on this earth. The 
intellectual brotherhood of all civilised minds will give to that 
homage colossal proportions. This monument must be more 
beautiful than all the monuments raised to emperors, to kings,, 
to great men, for this poet is king over kings and elect among 
the elect.” : 

The Worcester South African War Memorial is to be 
placed within the shadow of the cathedral, facing down the 
High Street. Mr. Colton, the sculptor to whom the provision 
of the memorial has been entrusted, has persuaded the com- 
mittee to add to the design steps upon which to place the 
memorial, which will cost an additional 100/. 

Dr. H. Angst, C.M.G., the British Consul-General in 
Switzerland, has presented to the Zurich Museum the whole of 
his almost unique collection of Swiss antiquities, including 
glass and pottery, which represent an outlay of 20,0007. Half 
the collection is an unconditional gift, the other half has been’ 
sold for the nominal sum of 2,0s0/, and of a moderate life- 
rent to cover the balance. 

An Indian Empire Exhibition is to be held in the 
Whitechapel Art Gallery from October 5 till the end of 
November. The loan collection will be of great value, and 
includes a selection among the King’s Indian trophies. 

Mr. William Adams, of Putney, late locomotive engineer _ 
of the L. and S.W. Railway, who died on August 7, aged 80,, 
has left estate valued at 63,6722. 

A Collection of documents from Aston Hall, Cheshire, 
recently acquired by the British Museum by private treaty, has. 
been examined and collated. It comprises in all 5,731 charters 
and rolls, together with twenty-seven volumes of papers. 
About 2,000 of the charters relate to the Priory of Nuneaton, 
in Warwickshire, from its foundation, about 1153, down to its. 
dissolution in 1539; and the museum authorities consider 
these as of special value, as very little has hitherto beem 
known of the history of the monastery. 

The Bishop of St. Albans has now issued the necessary 
faculty authorising the restoration of Waltham Abbey Church. 
The Government, through the Army Council, have offered 
200/. as contribution, conditionally upon the remainder of the 
sum required being obtained. The difficulty concerning the 
proposed removal of the existing eighteenth-century parapet 
has been surmounted, and in place of the corner pinnacles as- 
originally proposed, a scheme has been approved for the 
erection of a new battlemented parapet and the addition of 
square turrets at the angles of the tower, thus restoring the 
tower to the appearance of the structure erected in 1556 and 
demolished in 1798. The estimated cost of the work is 2,100/. 

The Foundation-Stone of a new Roman Catholic church 
for Great Malvern was laid on Tuesday. The old chapel was 
pulled down a few weeks ago, and the new church is to be ~ 
erected on its site. The church will be Gothic in design. 
Externally the edifice will be of rock-faced Cradley stone, the- 
windows and other dressed work being executed in Monk’s. 
Park Bath stone. The cost will be 7,ooc/, The designs were: 
prepared by the late Mr. Peter Paul Pugin, of Messrs. Pugin: 
& Pugin, shortly before his death. 

The Visit of representatives of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to Newcastle, and the annual dinner, which 
were to have taken place early next month, will be deferred to 
a future date. 

Mr. Henry Enfield Taylor, Chester, civil and mechanical 
engineer, who died on August 7 last, left estate of the value of. 
11,1242. 10s. 8a, gross and 7,810 17s. 8d. net. 

Extensive Improvements of Woodstock, Cape Colony, are 
to be made by the municipal authorities at a total cost of about 
250,000/. It is stated that a sewerage system is to he 
installed, 
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Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to artse tn 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who ‘has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
im the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect? Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As creat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


— 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


EGREMONT.—Sept. 30 —The education committee of the 
Wallasey Urban District Council invite competitive plans and 
designs for a new school to be erected in Poulton Road, 
Poulton, Cheshire. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk, Public Offices, 
Egremont, Cheshire. 

WALLASEY.—Oct. 31—The Wallasey Urban District 
Council invite designs for new public offices at an estimated 
cost of 45,000/. Premiums of 250/., 752, and 45/. are offered 
for the first three designs. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk and solicitor 
to the Council, Egremont, Cheshire. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—Sept. 19.—For widening Tresenny bridge, 
Grosmont, by a stone skew extension of the arch of the 
bridge, for the Abergavenny Rural District Council. Mr. John 
Gill, surveyor, 4 Brecon Road, Abergavenny. 

AMSTERDAM —Sept. 19.—For the construction of ground, 
alteration, extension, building works, &c., in connection with 
the renewal of the western viaduct at Amsterdam (for account 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands). The Management of the 
Company at Amsterdam. 


Telephone, 142 SHIPLEY. 


THE 


ELEVATION 


AIREDALE COPPER G0.L!¢: 


Our Specialty: ~  "~> 
Independent Copper Dome Top Boilers. : 


Valley Works, SHIPLEY, YORKS. 


BARNETBY-LE-WOLD.—Sept 19.—For additions to school 
at Barnetby-le-Wold. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, 
Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Sept. 17.—For the construction of a railway 
siding from Rotton Park station, Birmingham, to Cape Hill 
Brewery, Smethwick : about 103,129 yards cube excavating ; 
about 1,003 yards lineal single line of railway ; about 620 yards 
lineal g-inch earthenware socket pipe-drain ; construction of 
girder bridge, and construction of conduit, &c. Messrs. J. & 
L. Lea & Sons, surveyors, 19 Cannon Street, Birmingham. 


BRADLEY.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of permanent 
buildings in connection with the small-pox hospital, comprising 
two pavilions, administrative block, isolation block, laundry, 
stables, mortuary lodge, &c., Bilston, Mr. George Green, 
Town Hail, Wolverhampton. 

BRIDGEND.—Sept. 1o.—For the erection of two dwelling- 
houses, together with retaining and boundary walls, &c , on the 
Nanthir estate, Blaengarw, near Bridgend. At above address 
by arrangement. 

BRISTOL.—Sept. 22.—For work connected with the enlarge- 
ment of the Knowle Council school, for the Bristol education 
committee. Mr. Peter Addie, Council House. 

BULCOTE.—Sept. 17.—For the erection of six pairs of 
cottages at Bulcote, near Nottingham, for the Stoke Farm’ 
committee. Mr. Arthur Brown, city engineer, Guildhall, Not- 
tingham. 

COLCHESTER.—Sept. 13.—For the erection of a church 
hall, St. Stephen’s, Canterbury Road, Colchester. Mr. C. E. 
Butcher, architect, 3 Queen Street, Colchester. 

COLCHESTER.—Sept. 19—For the erection of covered 
ways, consisting of steel standards, brackets and corrugated 
iron, over the footpaths leading from North Station Road to 
the up and down platforms of the Great Eastern (North) rail- 
way station, for the tramways committee. Mr. Herbert Good- 
year, borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Colchester. 

CORNWALL.—For the erection of new coastguard buildings 
at Tol-pedn-penwith, near Land’s End, Cornwall, consisting of 
houses for four men and signal station. Superintending Civil 
Engineer, H.M. Dockyard, Devonport. 

CORNWALL.—Sept. 17.—For the erection and completion of 
proposed farmhouse and for certain alterations and. improve- 
ments to the farm buildings at Walla and Crylla, Liskeard. 
Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

CORNWALL —Sept. 17.—For the erection and completion 
of proposed farmhouse, and for certain alterations and improve- 
ments to the farm buildings at Treviles, in the parish of Ruan- 
Lanihorne. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, 
Redruth. 

Cross KrEys—Sept. 12.—For the erection of twenty 
houses for the Wattsville Building Club, at Wattsville, Cross 
Keys, Mon. . Mr. R. J. Strong, architect. 

DARLINGTON.— For repairs to roof of the locomotive works 
at Darlington and alternative proposal for alterations and im- 
provements in same, for Messrs. Robert Stephenson & Co., 
Ltd. Particulars will be given on application to the works, 

DUBLIN.—Sept. 12.,-For the erection of workmen’s dwell- 
ings at Mooney’s Lane, Clontarf. Copies of bills of quantities 
and forms of tender on payment of 27, returnable on receipt 
of tender. The City Architect, Municipal Buildings, Cork 
Hill, Dublin. 

DUNSTABLE. — Sept. 12.—For the erection of a new 
Wesleyan church at Upper Houghton Regis, Dunstable. Mr. 
F. W. Barton, Winfield Street, Dunstable. 

DURHAM —Sept. 12.—For the erection of a house at 
Durham. Mr. Stephen Wilkinson, architect, 39 Mosley Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

EssEx.—Sept. 13.—For the erection of Council buildings at 
High Street, Epping, for the Epping Urban District Council. 
Mr. G. J. Creed, clerk, Epping. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ COPPER, SHIPLEY.” 
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12.—For the erection and com- 


FLAMBOROUGH.—Sept. 
Mr. J. Earnshaw, 


pletion of a residence at Flamborough. 
architect, Wellington Road, Bridlington. 

GREAT HARWOOD.—Sept 14.—For the erection of a police- 
station, cells and dwelling-houses at Great Harwood, Lancs. 
Mr. Henry Littler, architect, County Offices, Preston. 

HARROGATE.—Sept. 14—For additions and alterations 
to the parcels office at Harrogate station, for the North- 
Eastern Railway Company. Mr. William Bell, the company’s 
architect, York. 

HECKINGHAM —Sept. 
workhouse at Heckingham, 
clerk, Loddon. 

HOLSWORTHY.—Sept. 12.—For the erection of an external 
iron staircase, iron ladder, rails, &c.,, together with necessary 
alterations, Holsworthy, Devon. Mr. Claude Kinsman, clerk 
to the Guardians, 12 Chapel Street, Holsworthy. 

Hove.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of a shelter hall on 
the south side of the western lawns, Hove, Sussex. Mr. H. H. 
Scott, borough surveyor. 

ILFORD.—Sept. 12.—For extensions to buildings at their 
electric-lighting station, Ley Street, Ilford, for the Ilford Rural 
District Council. Mr. H, Shaw, surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of a schoolhouse 
and teacher’s residence, for the Select Vestry of parish of 
Nenagh. Messrs. Moynan & Gill, architects, Nenagh. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 14—For the erection of public water- 
closets and urinals in the village of Crosshaven, for the 
Kinsale Rural District Council, Mr. Richard Evans, 53 South 
Mall, Cork. 

Kinc’s HEATH.—Sept. 19 —For the erection of a depot 
including a fire station, at Silver Street, King’s Heath, near 
Birmingham, for the King’s Norton and Northfield Urban 
District Council. Mr. Ambrose W. Cross, surveyor, 23 Valen- 
tine Road, King’s Heath. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES — Sept. 20.—-Fer alterations and 
repairs to house called Rhymney, in Ellis Road, Kingston-on- 
Thames. Mr. William H. Hope, Seymour Road, Hampton 
Wick. 

LEEDS.—Sept. 12.—-For the erection of electric sub-station 
and subways for electric cables, steam heating and other 
pipes at the workhouse, Beckett Street, Leeds. Messrs. 
Thomas Winn & Sons, architects, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 


10.—For work to a portion of the 
Norfolk, Mr. Edward Cadge, 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON tie suxsvny wait peconarion, 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 


LEIGH.—Sept. 28.—For the erection from the ground floor 
upwards of municipal buildings in Market Street, Leigh, 
Lancs, for the Corporation. Mr. J. C. Prestwich, architect, 
Bradshawgate Chambers, Leigh. 

LIVERPOOL.—Sept. 13.—For the erection of the new 
northern district post office at Liverpool, for the Commissioners 
of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. H.M. Office of Works,. 
&c., Storey’s Gate, S W. 

LoNDON.—For the erection of a block of shops, with 
residential flats over, including roof-garden, at Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, S.W. Messrs. Palgrave & Co., architects, 
28 Victoria Street, S.W. 


LONDON, W.—Sept 12—For the erection of a library in 
Church Road West, Hanwell, W., for the Hanwell Urban 
District Council. Mr. P. Jf. Dennis, clerk, Church Road West, 
Hanwell, W. 


LONDON.—Sept. 15.—For the erection of an overground 
convenience tor ladies at the Council’s cemetery, Blackshaw 
Road, Tooting, S.W., for the Lambeth Borough Council. Mr. 
Henry Edwards, borough engineer, 346 Kennington Road, S.E. 

LONDON.—Sept. 15.—For the erection of a propagating” 
pit-house at the borough cemetery at Ladywell, SE Mr. 
Edwd. Wright, town clerk, Lewisham Town Hall, Catford, SE. 

LONDON.—Sept. 19.—For the addition of caretaker’s apart- 
ments, Nunhead Library. Mr. William Oxtoby, borough: 
engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell. 

LONDON —Oct. 4.—For reconstruction of the bridge known, 
as Mitre Bridge. Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, chief engineer, 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


MORTON FEN AND HACCONBY FEN.—Sept. 16 —For the: 
erection of a cottage in Morton Fen and additions to farm 
buildings, &c , Hacconby Fen, Lincolnshire. Mr. Jesse Clare, 
architect, Sleaford. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Sept. 14—For the erection of a 
new mercantile marine office at Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
Superintendent of the Mercantile Marine, Board of Trade 
Offices, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NOTTINGHAM.—Sept. 12.—For the erection of public con- 
veniences on Bulwell Forest, for the Public Parks Committee. 
Mr. Frank B. Lewis, city architect, Guildhall. 

REDRUTH —Sept. 17.—For the erection of farmhouse and 
alterations to farm buildings. Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, 
Lane, Redruth. 


in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


CAMEOID, 


legra: 
i Ninewaste: Walton, London.” 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &o. 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material) thoroughly reliabley and 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 


FREDK, WALTON & CO. Ltp., Sole Wanufacfurers and Fatentees, 
1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


MIELLOWES & CO.’S 


ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations. 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


HOT WATER & STEAM HEATING 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. 


W. J. BURROUGHES & SONS, 


143 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Telephone 8160 Bank. 


Telegraph, “ ILLAPSE, LONDON.” 


SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value. 


No. S76" PQ EnARD. 


All particulars Free. 
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St. ANNES-ON-SEA.—Sept. 19 —For new tower and com- 
pletion of St. Thomas’s Church, St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs, 
Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster, 

SCOTLAND.—Sept. 10—For the erection of offices at 
Nether Sunnyside, Drumoak. Messrs. Alexander Stronach, 
jun., & Son, advocates, 20 Belmont Street, Aberdeen. 


SPUNHAM.—Sept. 17.—For the erection of a farmhouse at 
Spunham, Millom. Mr. A. Walker, Applehead, Millom. 


STAFFORD.—Sept. 10.—For the erection of offices for the 
Staffordshire County education committee. Mr. Graham 
Balfour, director of education, Stafford. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES —Sept. 10.—For certain alterations 
and additions to the children’s homes, Hartington Road, 
Stockton-on-Tees, for the Guardians Mr. John Rodham, 
16 Finkle Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 


SUNDERLAND.—Sept. 14.—For the construction of railway 
and erection of bridge over the river Wear. Mr. Chas. A. 
‘Harrison, engineer of the North-Eastern Railway, Central 
Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

TINTERN.— Sept. 12 —For alterations to Tintern national 
school. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, architect, Church Street 
Chambers, Cardiff. 

TORQUAY.—Sept. 12.—-For the erection of a chimney-shaft, 
‘260 feet high above ground level, at their proposed new electric 
light and power station at Torquay, for the Torquay Town 
Council. Mr. Henry A. Garrett, borough engineer. 


WALES —Sept. 10 —For the erection of new Welsh Metho- 
dist chapel at Ynysboeth. Messrs. Ivor Jones & T. E. 
Richards, architects, 18 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 


WALES.—Sept. 12 —For the erection of a new chapel for 
Penymain Congregational church, Cwmbran, R.S.O, Mon. 
Mr. W. T. Phillips, grocer, Emporium Buildings, Cwmbran. 

WALES.—Sept. 12 —For alterations and additions to the 
Wesleyan church, Machen. Mr. F. G. Webb, architect, Holly 
‘Bush, Lower Machen, Mon. 

WALES.—Sept. 22.—For the erection of electrical generating 
and battery-rooms,’&c., at the Monmouthshire asylum, Aber- 
gavenny. Mr. E. A. Johnson, architect, St. Mary’s Chambers, 
Abergavenny. 

WORSBOROUGH.—Sept. 16.—For the erection of two 
cottages, Yews Farm, Worsborough, Yorks. Messrs, Craw- 
shaw & Wilkinson, architects, 13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 


ELECTRIC The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


PAVING COMPANY, 


HyYyYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


FoRM or BLock 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’e Offices, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


YORK.—Sept. 14.—For the erection of twenty-three cottages 
on the Hull and Selby Railway, viz. four at Staddlethorpe, two 
at Broomfleet, four at Brough, six at Ferriby, seven at Hessle 
Junction, for the North-Eastern Railway Co. Mr. William 
Bell, the company’s architect, York. 


TENDERS. 


ARMLEY. 

For works for the Bramley Board of Guardians :—Boiler-house 
at the workhouse and setting of two new boilers ; altera- 
tions to the administrative block to make provision for 
nurses’ home. Mr. C.S. NELSON, architect, Sun Buildings, 
Park Row, Leeds. 

Accepted tenders. 
J. WALKER, Armley, Leeds, extension of boiler- 


house and alterations for nurses’ home . . £681 18 o 
HoOLDSWwoRTH & SONS, Bradford, setting of two 
new boilers : : : 5 AS Or 


BAGSHOT. 

For the erection of a new Council school at Bagshot, for the 
Surrey educationcommittee. Messrs. JARVIS& RICHARDS, 
architects, 36 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


H. C. Godfrey & Co. . £6,686 0 o 
Drowley & Co.. : oa. 0,280 OO 
Townsend & Coles His © € 
j- Norris & Sons 6,071 90 0 
Mitchell Bros. . 6,020 0 Oo 
E Chamberlain - G,015s OO 
Mussellwhite & Sapp 6,009 0 O 
Ee icen tame : - 5,989 2 Oo 
Chinchen & Co. : 5,O59mn0 0 
R. A Dean & Sons . 5,940 0 O 
W. Watson : c ; : : 53009 OnO 
A. Faulkes 6 : c A 6 : co EYP ts § 
W. Beauchamp : E : : > eel 2) 
E..C. Hughes . : ; : ; : > Box @ © 
Crosby & Co. . : : : : : 2 95,0308 00 0 
ja Casse : ; . : : : a5; 5048 81010 
Shelbourne & Co. . ; : : : iets go Ke: 
MARTIN, WELLS & Co, Victoria Road, 

Aldershot (accepted) . 5 ‘ : - 5,446 0 0 


The Patent “ACME” CUBING-MOTION (Regd.) 


STONE-BREAKER 


ESTAB.] es us | Gives MAXIMUM OUTPUT at MINIMUM COST. 
HEM ——— 
Telegrams, ASP. ore Telephone, GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 
i Engineers, LEICESTER. 
““LIMMER, LONDON.” || | 2147 — | also makers of FINE CRUSHING ROLLS. 
London Wall, | —__ 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 
Special HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {,, Tate Mark: 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of TH E 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


THE ee L, HARTSHILL. 
FRENCH ASPHALTE (0, juste _stoxeoncraewr rome ric 
ARCHITECTS 


HELLIWELL 


** PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


LEEDS FIRECLAY CO. 


LIMITED, 


The WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO.’S Branch 
ELLAND RD., LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of every 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1873. 


Vol. LXXI. of THE ARCHITECT. 


6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. a ATERT GL AZIN G 


TILES 


The TRENT ART TILE CO. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS) swapuncote, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation, 


description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 


Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


For FLOORS, 


WALLS, WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
HEARTHS, LoNDON OFFICE: 
See aawant 11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
c 


MANUFACTURING: 


(15220 KINGS. 


M°OAIC: PARQUET WD: BLEC K 
9 LEADED-LIGHT®-WALL- TIL] 
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BOURNE. 


For a drainage scheme for the district of Morten Fen. 
For a new engine and pump. 


8-inch and g-inch 


ESSEX. 


For the providing and laying of about 2,2co yards of 7-inch, 


pipe sewers, with manholes, the erection 


OSGERBY, Spalding (accepted) . 4 : L417, Oo © of a small pumping station with duplicate machinery, the 
For ela, Sa construction of outfall works, including tank, filters, and 
See the laying-out of about four acres of land at Wickford, for 
R. RAWLINSON (accepied) se oa eS 6 - #1308 10 0 the Billericay Rural District Council, Mr. J. SIMMONS, 
Bank Chambers, Doncaster, engineer. 
G. Harber s ; : : 4 . £3,707 aoe 
DRINGHOUSBES. Muirhead, Greig & Matthews . . 43,237 -Oeee 
For providing and !aying about seven lineal yards of 10-inch F.W. Trimm . : . 2,973) 3one 
inlet sewer, together with screening chamber, storage D. T. Jackson . ‘ ; ; . . 2,550) "Oma 
tank, engine-house, pump well, liquefying tanks, bacterial T. W. Marsh : 4 : . 2,406 ore 
filters, laying out filtration area, &c., and other works in Buxton & Jenner. ; : 5 ; . 2,385 (Gaeg 
connection therewith at Dringhouses, for the Bishopthorpe J. Jackson. : : » 253500 0Ome 
Rural District Council. Messrs. FAIRBANK & SON, A. B. Champniss , 2,930°°O0re 
engineers, Lendai Chambers, York. R. Stroud . é - - : : : 2,328 19 To 
A. Braithwaite & Co. » £4,035 12 5 Wilson, Border & Co... : ; : , 2,235 cue 
F. N. Simpson . 3 ,422ues ee H. F. White : ; : A » 25230) 20mm 
Parker & Sharp ahehul {oh | o THOMPSON & WILKINSON, Brook Street, 
J. Wilson & Sons : 5 S31 San 20 Brentwood (accepted) . : : ; . 2,210 5a 
W. Birch : at 5 ehitsle) ie) @ Edwards & Co. - , : 5 - « 2390 same 
F, T, Salmon & Co, . : : ; ; 33,152. ono ae 
A. & C. Harris, Morley, near Leeds (accepted) 2,600 0 O 


DORCHESTER. 


For the erection of boundary wall between the cemetery and 
the railway bridge on the Weymouth Road, Dorchester, 
for the joint committee of the Dorchester Burial Board. 
Mr. F. T. MALTBY, architect and surveyor, Dorchester. 


P. Barratt & Son . 4 
J. Palmer c : 
C; Ee slade : 
WATTS Bros, (accepted ) 


DUMBARTON, N.B. 


For the carrying-out of the Ginlas water scheme. 
ing tenders have been recommended for acceptance. 


Sections 1 and 2. 
W. Wilson, Cathcart 


Section 3. 
R. C. Crawford, Strathaven . esate 


. £11,909 and £1,726 6 6 


For the construction o 


HAWORTH. 
f cast-iron and earthenware pipe sewers 


for the Mytholmes outfall, with the necessary manholes, 


change, Bradford. 


&c, for the Haworth Urban District Council, Yorks. 
Messrs. W. B. WOODHEAD & SONS, engineers, 18 Ex- 


T. EGAN & SONS, Victor Road, Manningham, Bradford, 


£39 18 9 (accepted ). 
a topo Panes 
85 0 O HORNCASTLE. 
: - 80 0 o| For the completion of the new bench of retorts at the gasworks, 
Horncastle. 
R. DEMPSTER, Elland (accepted) : - £145 0 © 
The follow- 


I 


of Wight. Mr. S. 


SLE OF WIGHT. 


For erection of a Bible Christian chapel at Totland Bay, Isle 


E. TOMKINS, architect and surveyor, 


Newport, Isle of Wight. 


J. BALL & SON, Victoria Road, Cowes, Isle of 


e :£9,750--7. 0 Wight (accepted) 


. £2,299 Oo 0 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Biils of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Litnographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TaBLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘*WEST’”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES). 


ARE ACCEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 
Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, “westrivsren. 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED CLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 


Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 
Blue and Brindled Bricks, Common Building Bricks, 


Fire Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“ FROSTERLEY 
scents: MARBLE,” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 23.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, B.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. | 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 7d. ; | 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED) £ 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.H, 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “ Tribrach, London.” 
Nee eee ee 


TT, A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENGINEER, | 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. | 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 7882 Centrat, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘' FURSH, NOTTINGHAM." 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 
0 R C LI i KE screened and graded 


to suit all purposes 
9 in Building Works or 
Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own: 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 


3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W.. 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cress, Telegrams, “Olokeful, Loudon.”) 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


/POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 


73 inches wide). 
POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


/POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 


8end for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL, 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS: 


ROBT. NICHOLL, 
153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON. 
Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST, 
Tel. No. 9648 Central. 


WITCHELL & COQ, 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, |, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C,| 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and } 
Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences Public and | 

Private Buildings, &c. 
Designs and Estimates supplied. _Trial order solicited. {| 


7a 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


the pipes, 


co. 


Leipsic Read, Camberwell, S.E. 
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LONDON. NORWICH. : 
For additions to the Cornwallis Road workhouse, Upper | For additions to Tivetshall school, for the Norfolk education 
Holloway, for the Guardians of St. Mary, Islington. Mr. committee. Mr. A. J. LACEY, architect and surveyor, 
WILLIAM SMITH, architect, e Chancery Lane, W.C. Upper King Street, Norwich. 
Kirk & Randall : 5 : “List 10 0 O Gravelling & Sewell . : ‘ ; £293 8 4 
Parsons . ° 6,847 0 oO Taylor. 5 ; , : : : : 184 13 oO 
Jackson 6,573 13 oO W. H. Luakin E5320) 0 
Dove Bros. : 6,475 oO O H. Hipperson I5I 9 0 
Aldridge & Son 6,362 0 oO F. R. Hipperson . 2 B50" 7 a 
Akers ‘ G28" 6 to H. Skuftham . . 145 15 0 
Sprosson & Babb 6,081 0 oO SCARLES BROS., Norwich (accepted ee 143 0 0 
Stevens Bros. : ; : : ; 7. 0,000 8000 
CALNAN & SON, 242A Commercial Road, E. ge Mee ie Bad 

(accepted) . : ; : : 5,995 o o| For the work of additions and alterations to Auchedly school, 
frarris cc Co., Ltd. . 5.505 0 0 for the Tarves School Board. Mr.-JAMES COBBAN, archi- 

tect, Haddo House. 
NESTON. oe — Accepted tenders. oe 

For the erection of an entrance lodge and chapel at the . Mamoch, 1 arves, carpenter Oa eee 
cemetery, Raby Road, Nediocl fos the meet and Paterson & Marshall, Udny, mason 17 17 6 
Parkgate Urban District Council. W. P. Ewen, Methlick, slater : : c 9™:98 0 

A White & Son : -£Y,077) O..0 STROOD. 
W. Fleming ; A . 1,715 O oO} For the erection of a greenhouse at the Strood cemetery, Kent, 
J. Taylor . : ‘ . o 81,700) 100 for the joint burial committee. Mr. AMos. B. ACWORTH, 
R. Alien : : : T,505) 0: 20 architect, 114 High Street, Strood. 
P. McLachlan . E532) On G. A. Waterton 7 £200). 40 
R. T. Amery £519 Ome J. A. Leonard 5 LOE —@. © 
J. Merritt . 3 I49Y oO 0 West Bros. . 175 9 0 
J. & E. Evans, Neston, Cheshire (accepted) 1,439, 070 G. West 158 0 0 
J. Sy Fite: 156 10 o 
NEWPORT, I.W. Tanner Bros. : eis) Xe) 

For the erection of a boundary wall on the north side of R. [Iman 124 10 0 

cemetery, and for laying-out and draining land, making MITCHELL & WorsELL, Halling (accepted) 98 2 Oo 


roads, &c. 
HARRY SCOTT, Newport (accepted) 


NEWTON ABBOT. 
For painting the wood and ironwork of the exterior of the 


infirmary, &c., for the Guardians. 
F. Haynes 
R. C. Moss 
Parker Bros. 
F. R. Hellens 
ey. Factk . 
J. A. BROOKS, Union Street (accepted) 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.8. 


The BRONZE MEDAL * pe SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


MEZOTI L 


THE MOST SANITARY, 
THE MOST rer a 


|WALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
§ Large Sheets of Enamelled & Deeorated Zine. 


BRICHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE. 


The Best and Cheapest eee for Glazed Tiles, 


VERMINPROOF 


Made in England, with English Capital, by English 
Labour. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS— 


LONDON TABLET CO., sydenham, S.E. 


Teleg., “ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 303 Sydenham. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


; aAcoo 130.0 


Spackman Bros. my 205 9 0 

-£98 foie, Norman . 1,226. OO 
OS On. O Colborne . I1,I99 0 O 
5m TO" 0 Leighfield . 1,188 ome) 
48 14 6 J. Williams Gh Ty G 
45 0 0 W. Warren : : . : : 1,160 0 oO 
A Onno TYDEMAN Bros., Swindon (accepted ) I,I50 0 oO 


SWINDON. 


For the erection of new offices, stables, &c, and alterations 
and additions to premises, Henry Street, for the Swindon 
Co-onerative Provident Society. 
architect, ro Victoria Road, Swindon. 


Mr. R. J. BESWICK, 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


he Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks 
London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON GOLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees, 


HEAD, WRICHTSON & CO., LTD., 
Have for SALE 
365 TONS OF IRON JOISTS 
14 x 6,8 x6 and 6 x 3. 
NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


ROOFING TILES , 


DOUBLE iaoeed 


SINGLE GRIP, 


WINX UI 
(NMS NZ 


SECTION 3 OF CRIP. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D, PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon. 


VAL DE TRAVERS| 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
d\ CONDUCTORS, 


| Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY 


Chimney Columns 


SECTION EIN oF GRIP. | 


sPointed, Hooped, Raised 
and Repaired. No stop- 
ie B page of Works required, 


- Colliary Signals 


Electric Bells 


? Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


Telegramg, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No. 238, 
Nottingham. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Cireus, London, E,O. 
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WALES. Received too late for Classification. 
For erecting shop and premises, stables and outbuildings, for 
Mr. Rees ade Mr. FRANK B. SMITH, architect, Port poder manent Gel 
Talbot. For the construction of a new school. 
J. Davies . Me od yal OS ot Sa omsoemo Accepted tenders. 
M. Cox, Port Talbot (accepted ) : ; Finis, eo W. Deas, masonwork . ; : : : . £992 a 0 
WE3T HAM. P. Haggart, joinerwork : ; . 479 Qe 
For the erection of library on a site in the recreation ground, lacleish, Morrison & Co., plumberwork . - 125, (Cie 

Prince Regent’s Lane, Custom House, for the West Ham J. Buchan & Son, slaterwork . . + «+ II4 0 © 

Town Council. Mr. J. G. MORLEY, borough engineer. A E. Hutchison, plasterwork _ . : : - 75 Bae 
A. E. Symes 50 ee NA he £5,700 0 o| Alexander Deas, officesandsheds . . . 57 0 0 
W.C. Champion. : ; ‘ ; +. & 540.01 ee Macleish, Morrison & Co., ventilation work . 42 0 0 
Set ploss CO...) % : . : : Se Mie w) viele <e) D. Macgregor, ironwork | . . . - | AT 58 
Horlock & Son. ee ake ‘ : : . “8, 1TE) OO G. R. Douglas & Son, glazierwork . ; . 26 OMe 
W. E. Westgate : ; ; ‘ : 5 GHCR SG - 2 
E. Brady . : : : ; : ; a, 05; Cl AgeS ete LONDON. 

Leslie & Co., Ltd. . : : ; - . 4,917 © ©O| For painting, distempering, whitewashing, &c, the interior, 
W. J. Maddison . . . . . 4,879 90 Oo and painting, &c., the exterior of the Guardians’ offices, 
B. E. Nightingale. : ; ; ; A op © 283 Tooley Street, for the Guardians of the Poor of the 
R. A Dean y 5 : as : ; a Able TKS). parish of Bermondsey. Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, 
He jawarters a, ‘ 5 4 ; : = 4,030) 5.0 90 architects and surveyors, 31 Tooley Street, London 
A. Faulks . : : : : : ; , 24,628. 15650 Bridge, S.E. ; 
West Ham Corporation Works Department . 4,599 90 oO Pye Garthy ae ; : : . A £155 oun 
Lawrence & Son. : : : : o “nteey 1C) © J. A. Renwick . : : : : : . 1,134. toms 
JW erram : , . ‘ : 5 CHEE) JJ. Richards’ © : , : ; A . 1,090"%0nne 
GREGAR & SON, Jupp Road (accepted) . SMe fey We) Hixisentia. : : ‘ 3 ; : . 1,040) 0mm 
WHALEY BRIDGE. | J. Scott Fenn . : : ; ‘ : . 989 9 0 
For the demolition of the old bridge over the river Goyt in Vigor & Co... . . . . . . 933° 

Bridge Street, Whaley Bridge, and the excavation, con- J. Greenwood, Ltd. . . . . . - 916 078 

creting, masonry and other works (except the steelwork) W. Reason : : : . : . 879 10 0 

necessary in rebuilding same. Mr. C. R. BRADY, SPENCER, Santo & Co, Warwick Road, _ 

13 Warren Street, Stockport, and Town Hall, Chapel-en- Kensington (accefled) . . . . 810 "oe 

le- Frith. For painting, distempering, whitewashing, &c, the interior, 

J. T. SCATTERGOOD & Sons, New Mills (accepted), and painting, &c., the exterior of the Infirmary, Lower 
WISBOROUGH GREEN (SUSSEX). Road, Rotherhithe, S.E., for the Guardians of the Poor of 

For the extension and alteration of the Council school at Wis- the parish of Bermondsey. Messrs. NEWMAN & NEWMAN, 
borough Green, Sussex, for the West Sussex County architects and surveyors, 31 Tooley Street, London 

Council. Mr. F. WHEELER, architect, Bank Chambers, Bridge, S E, 

Carfax, Horsham. Kent. : é : ; 4 ; : . £2,895 9 0 
J. Hillman & Murrell 5 : : : 1510.2 0. 0 Renwick ; ; : ; , ; . 25740. 
Reeves & Dart. : : ; : ; 5 imBsepy Gl © Hall Bros. , : : y ; ; . 2477 OS 
W. Potter. ‘ : ; : ; : 5. Weyer) er © Richards . : : , , : : » 123450) (Ome 
H Spooner ; : : : Wat 427 ORO REASON, 47 Rosebery Avenue, E.C. (accepted) 2,292 90 O 
I. WATERS & SONS, Forest Row (accepted) . 1,098 90 O Wontner & Co. ‘ : ; : . 1,987 Ole 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


: Le ™E DELTA METAL are, 
¢7 pe a Z s | 110 CANNON STREET, es 
EXTRUDED BARS v7) J 


LONDON, 
(ALEXANDER DICK’s PATENTS) 


in BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


DUBLIN. 
For the erection of dwellings for the working classes on the 
Montgomery and Vernon street areas. 
- £46,181 


THOMAS MACKEY (accepted ) . ‘ ‘ roe) 


TRADE NOTES. 
A LARGE clock has just been erected in the new tower of 
Worsthorne Church. The clock is fitted with all the latest 
improvements and generally to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe, 
and has been made by John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock 
Works, Derby, who recently made the clock and chimes at 
Nelson town hall in the same ueighbourhood. 


THE Lift and Hoist Company, of Premier Ironworks, Prince 
Street, Deptford, have recently executed, among other im- 
portant contracts, orders for their ‘‘ Premier” lifts at Queen’s 
College, Belfast ; for H.M. Public Office of Works, Ireland ; 
the new Admiralty Offices, Millwall; new branches of the 
London, City and Midland Bank at Brighton, Westbourne 
Grove, New Cross, Notting Hill, Willesden Green, &c.; 
new branches of the London and South-Western Bank 
at Earlsfield, New Malden, Wembley, &c ; the new 
Conservative Club, Boscombe; the Manchester Hotel, 
Hull ; the Cottage Hospital, Louth; the Cottage Hospita’, 
Exmouth ; the Dockers’ Home, Hull ; for the London County 
Council education committee in many of the Board schools, 
and in their model lodging-houses. The contracts at present 
in hand include lifts, revolving shutters and iron doors for 
many important buildings in London and throughout the 
country. 


CAPETOWN has recently reorganised its fire brigade, and is 
now seeking a chief officer from England. The salary offered 
is 6007. a year, with house and emoluments. The following 
have been selected by the agents of the Capetown Corporation : 
Chief Officer Barry, Rochdale; Captain Harold Griffiths, 
Cardiff ; Second Officer Hadwick, Sheffield ; Chief Officer 
Johnson. Southampton; Chief Officer Mitchell, Croydon ; 
Chief Officer Stainton, Leigh ; and Superintendent Thompson, 
Norwich. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AN arcade is being built at Bedford, and will be completed 
in about six months. The shops will be timbered in Old 
English style. 

THE Government have purchased a tract of land at the 
rear of Colchester station hospital. Contracts for Army build- 
ings are expected shortly, the first amounting to 82,000/. 

THE Derby education committee have instructed Mr. 
Arthur Eaton, architect, of Derby, to prepare plans for a new 
school for 250 infants to be erected on the Cowsley estate. 

A NEw cathedral is contemplated in Minneapolis, Minn. 
It is proposed that the total cost shall be about 309,000 dols., 
and that a time limit of not less than five years be placed on the 
building. Plans and specifications will be shortly prepared. 

AT an inquest held on Friday in Salford it was stated that 
the practice of putting no handrails to the stairs of cottages 
was probably the cause of the death of a workman, who was 
described as steady and sober, and who fell downstairs during 
the night and died from his injuries. 

KIRKCALDY harbour has now passed into the control of the 
Town Council, and steps are expected to be taken to provide 
the new harbour, for which Parliamentary powers have been 
obtained. The new harbour, which will cost at the least 
120,00c/., will enable vessels of considerable tonnage to enter 
the port. ' 

BORINGS were recently undertaken with success at the 
Tweedmouth waterworks by the Berwick sanitary authority. 
Messrs. Read & Waring, C.E, London, have reported that the 
supply is equal to 175,000 gallons per day. Plans, specifica- 
tions and estimates are therefore to be prepared for an 
additional joint supply for Berwick, Tweedmouth and Spittal. 

THE Manchester city architect has prepared plans, which 
have been approved, for the extension of lairages at an 
estimated cost of 6,000/., and the erection of a new slaughter- 
house and chill-room to cost 2,240/. The work will be com- 
menced as soon as a loan of g,000/. has been officially 
sanctioned. 

ACCORDING to the United States Census Bureau the 
number of women engaged in specified occupations increased 
between 1870 and 1930 by 189 per cent., while at the same 
time the men increased 122 per cent. In the United States 
there are now 5,319,397 women toilers. Professional service 
occupies 439,597 women. Many women are employed as 
carpenters, masons and painters. 


Ki 


R. MIDDLETON, 
HYDRAULIC & CENERAL ENCINEER, 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. 


OODES: LIEBER, A.B.O., 47x EDITION. 
Telegraphic Address, * HYDRAULIO, LEEDS.” 


Telephone No. 214. 
London Agent— 


JOHN 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 
SAFETY 


PASSENGE 


| HAND-POWER 


|} Mansion Houses, Ware- 


HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, 
Star Engine Works, 
Moncur St., 


SOLE LONDON AGENT—EDWARD W. ATKINS, 
Cc. E. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. |471& 472 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, High Holborn, W.C. 


BALANCE 


R LIFTS. 


Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 
Maker of alt kinds of 
HYDRAULIC, 

ELECTRICAL, 
STEAM, AND 


LIFTS &CRANES| mes 


PATENT APPLICATION, No. 8739. 


NEWTON'S “SKELETON” 
FIREPLACE LINTEL. 


For Hotels, Clubs, 


Railway Sta- 
For working 
Mains, 


houses, 
tions, &c. 
from Town’s 


Overhead ‘Tanks, Gas 
Engines or Accumu- 
lators. SMOKY | PRICES FROM 


CHIMNEYS| 


AVOIDED 5 / © 


and Hotel, Glaceow;|GOST LESS THAN OLD METHOD | 
Now riage Stree Sy|COMPLIES WITH REGULATIONS 
Beaton. ae on LOCAL GOVERNMENT MODEL 
tion and Hotel,|BY-LAWS & LONDON BUILDING 

ACT, ETC. FACILITIES FOR BUILD- 


the New Club, 
Glasgow; Court ————— 

ING SOLID BEHIND RANGE, IN- 
SURING 


phy ie Sse oae 
DIMINISHED RISK OF 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS. 


L. J. NEWTON, 


21 ELLERS ROAD, LEEDS. 


MAKER OF THE 


LIFTS 


In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow; 


GLASGOW. MAKER : 
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THE Portsmouth Town Council are in communication with 
the directors of the South Parade Pier Company as to the terms 
on which they would be prepared to sell the undertaking to the 
Corporation. A few weeks since the pier-head, with the 
pavilion, was destroyed by fire. Plans have since been pre- 
pared for rebuilding the pavilion. 


AN application was received by the Wallasey District 
Council from a football club, whose ground adjoins a works 
depot, seeking permission to enter the depot “ for the purpose 
of returning the ball, which is constantly going over the 
Council’s wall.” After deliberation the committee resolved :— 
“ That permission be granted, subject to the engineer being 
satisfied with the person to whom the duty of returning the 
ball is to be allotted.” 

A REPORT on the cement industry in the United States for 
the year 1903 issued by the United States Geological Survey 
says the total production of Portland, natural rock anée slag, or 
pozzuolana cements amounted to 28,454,140 barrels, valued at 
30,364,341 dols. This was an increase of 2,700,636 barrels 
over the preceding year. The aggregate embraces 20,897,973 
barrels of Portland cement, 7,030,271 barrels of natural rock 
cement and 525,896 barrels of slag cement. 

PLANS have been submitted to the Guildford Rural Council 
on behalf of the Earl of Onslow for nine new streets to be laid 
out on the Farnham Road Estate, Artington. These plans 
were originally deposited in May last, but as the necessary 
particulars were not put in, they were not considered. The 
total length of the proposed roads is about 5,280 feet, and 
they are to be 36 feet in width. The plans were passed. If 
the houses erected are similar in character to those already 
built there would be room for several hundred new houses. 


THE Wolverhampton Guardians received tenders up to 
yesterday for the purchase of the freehold land and the 
buildings connected with the old union workhouse, in one or 
three lots. The site contains an estimated area of 5 acres 
o roods 353 perches, or 25,282 square yards of land, and may 
be made available for the erection thereon of dwellings, 
factories, &c. The buildings include the master’s house, and 
many extensive and substantial erections. 

Last year schools under the Leeds education committee 
specially adapted for artisans engaged in the engineering, 
building and allied trades were tried experimentally, and proved 
so successful that the number has been increased to nine. The 
course of instruction is intended to qualify students who attend 


for the session to join more advanced technical and science 
classes at the Cockburn or Armley higher grade schools in the 
following session, and to these free passes may be granted to 
students who do satisfactory work. 


“JEMMY” GILL, the Newry steeplejack, whose efforts to 
avoid the police attracted widespread notice, has been let out 
of gaol on the completion of his month’s sentence. He is 
promised work upon another chimney, but he wants scaffolding 
and a few accessories to start with. He has issued an appeal, 
which says :—“ As you all know that you cannot live on fame, 
I make this appeal to you, my fellow-townsmen, to do a little 
to help me in my necessity, and a grateful Jemmy Gill will be 
for ever in your debt. As the just man falls seven times in a 
day, I only fell 30 feet on one day ; so, gentlemen, try and help 
me upon my feet again.” 

THE Manchester Board of Guardians had under con- 
sideration recently a recommendation of the Crumpsall 
workhouse committee that the standard rate of wages should 
be paid to workmen employed there, together with a letter 
which had been received from the Manchester, Salford and 
District Building Industries Federation asking the Guardians 
to pay the standard rate. The letter read, “We find it 
difficult to maintain our position with some employers when 
our public bodies will not observe the fair contracts clause 
themselves.” It was decided by seven votes to six that in 
future all workmen engaged by the Guardians should be paid 
the standard rate of wages. 

THE Yardley District Council have received a communica- 
tion from the Local Government Board formally sanctioning 
the borrowing by the Council of 11,150/. for works of street 
improvements, and 9,6s50/. for taking up of private streets 
under the Private Streets Works Act 1892. The first-named 
loan is to be repaid in fifteen years and the last in four years. 
A councillor suggested that in the advertisement for tenders a 
clause should be inserted stipulating that local labour as far as 
practicable should be engaged. The surveyor was of opinion 
that if such a clause were inserted in the advertisement the 
tenders would be higher. It was decided to prepare advertise- 
ments for the contracts containing the usual labour clause, and 
that steps be taken to obtain the necessary loans, the committee 
to bring as far as practicable moral suasion to bear on the 
subject of the contractor engaging local labour. 


HEYSHAM HARBOUR, which has been built by the Midland 
Railway Company for the purposes of improved communica- 
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tion with Ireland, was opened on the Ist inst. The construc- 
tion was commenced seven years ago, and its completion has 
been effected at a cost of two millions sterling. The plan of 
the harbour is-simple. Two breakwaters, two miles apart at 
the shore ends, gradually converge until at the mouth the 
distance is 300 feet. The enclosed space is 140 acres, of which 
the. actual area of water occupies about thirty-six. On the 
south side is the large quay and alongside is a passenger 
station, into which the special boat trains will run. Travellers 
will be able to leave the train and reach the boat by crossing a 
bridge under cover and the less active may even cross by an 
electric lift. The accommodation for goods traffic is a special 
feature. 


THE Isle of Wight County Council recently asked the 
Board of Trade to sanction a by-law prohibiting the removal 
of sand and shingle from the foreshore. The Local Govern- 
ment Board, in reply, stated that they had had under their con- 
sideration the report of their inspector, Colonel Hepper, in 
regard to the condition of the beach at Freshwater Bay. The 
inspector reported that there is imminent danger of the sea’s 
breaking through the existing bank and flowing down the 
valley of the Yar so as to cut off Freshwater and Totland from 
the rest of the island. Two main roads and one district road, 
as well as part of the new sewage works, are also seriously 
menaced. The Local Government Board suggest that the 
District Council should at once give the matter their serious 
attention with a view to determining what is necessary to 
protect that for which the Council are responsible. The Board 
suggested the construction of a sea wall similar to that provided 
at Yarmouth. 


ACLE CHURCH has been reopened after undergoing resto- 
ration. The church has nave, chancel, north and south porch, 
with rooms over, and a circular western tower. The nave has 
a span of 28 feet. .The tower, which is the earliest portion of 
the church of Early English date, is circular on plan, ter- 
minating with an octagonal top, with lancet windows. The 
parapet of later date was put on about 1400. The nave and 
chancel were rebuilt about the same time, and the north and 
south portions added. The work now carried out comprises 
the restoration of the roof to nave, &c., the roof timbers, and 
the outside has been stripped and re-thatched. The walls, 
windows, buttresses and copings have been repaired. The 
work has been carried out under the superintendence of Mr, 
H. Green, architect and diocesan surveyor, of Norwich, and 


the contractors have been Messrs, Chatton & Grimson, of 
Loddon. 

A LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry, as we mentioned 
in our last issue, was held at Southport on the 31st ult. into an 
application by the Corporation to borrow 66,000/. to erect and 
furnish a town hall. The various departments are at present 
distributed over the city. The town clerk said the office 
rentals amount to 531/. per annum, together with 73/. a year 
for telephone communication between the offices. A site of 
6,5294 square yards has been purchased in Wellington Road 
South, and the contract for the erection of the building was let 
to Mr. W. Pownall, Stockport, at 54,4967. On the 3oth ult. 
however, Mr. Pownall declined to enter into the contract, 
Mr. J. Briggs, whose tender of 56,881/, was the next lowest, 
consented to carry out the work. It is not intended to use any 
portion of the new building for judicial purposes, 


VARIETIES. 


THE Ludlow Town Council intend to carry out as scon as 
possible a scheme of sewerage and sewage disposal at a cost 
of £3,688. 

THE Leeds Corporation have under consideration a scheme 
for the disposal of the sewage of the city, prepared by Mr. J. 
Mansergh, London. 

SAWN timber imported shows a decrease for the United 
Kingdom of an average of about 29,000 loads monthly for the 
present year. 

THE channel at Port Pirie (South Australia) will probably 
be widened and strengthened, the State Government being 
willing to expend about 46,000/, or 50,000/. for that purpose, 

ASPHALTE blocks are now under experiment in some of the 
London streets. They are more quickly laid than continuous 
asphalte, and are supposed to offer a more secure footing for 
horses. 

A YORKSHIRE Board of Guardians recently discussed a 
proposal that vagrants should be employed to paint the work- 
house and fever hospital. Ten were in favour of the idea and 
eight voted against it. 

A NUMBER of stones became loosened from the tower of 
St. Thomas’s Church, Douglas, on Tuesday, and, falling, 
crashed through the roof of the church. It is supposed that 
the heavy rain of the early morning had caused a weak part of 
the stonework to succumb. 
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Mr. CARNEGIE has offered 5,000/. to Colne to provide a 
public library. The Corporation will probably incorporate the 
present library, which has no public reading-room, with the 
technical school. 

THE housing committee of the Liverpool City Council 
have decided to recommend the Council to apply to the Local 
Government Board for their sanction to the borrowing of 
50,000/, for the purchase and demolition of insanitary pro- 
perty. 

THE Dalkeith Town Council have under consideration a 
scheme for the construction of a municipal lodging-house on 
the ground lately purchased. The old Academy School would 
be utilised, and in the plans prepared it is proposed to so 
arrange the lodgings that they could be used as a small-pox 
contact house of reception when occasion arises. 

A FIRE broke out in the top storey of the Irwell Bridge 
Cotton Mill, Bury, owned by Mr. William Peers, shortly before 
ten o’clock on Tuesday morning, the 30th ult. The “Titan” 
sprinklers fitted at this mill came immediately into operation 
and were very effective, the fire being confined to the mule 
from where it started. 

To allay the dust nuisance arising from heavy motor-car 
traffic the Bucks County Council tarred certain parts of the 
roads. A cyclist while riding through Beaconsfield skidded on 
the wet tar and fell. The Council dismissed the ensuing claim 
for 4. for injuries sustainec on the ground that they exercised 
no control over the road and had nothing to do with the 
tarring. 

THE Labour Party at Crewe intend to place candidates in 
the field for the next municipal elections and fight the contests 
on the municipalisation of the housing scheme, contending 
that Englishmen ought to compel the local authorities to build 
houses at less rents than they were paying for the “rabbit 
hutches” they now inhabited. 

NEARLY 60/. a mile appears to be the cost of repairing a 
main road, according to the Blue Book issued dealing with the 
local taxation returns for the past year, while ordinary high- 
ways are kept in repair for 20/. 155. a mile. It is stated in the 
same return that the highest rate in the pound in rural dis- 
tricts for general expenses was 3s. 43d, and the lowest 4-5d. 

THE Mexican Government have despatched hydrographic 
engineers to Santa Maria Bay, in the district of Mocorito, 
State of Sinaloa, on the Pacific coast, to examine and report 
upon the suitability of that locality for the laying down of 
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anchorage grounds, warehouses and other facilities for maritime 
trade, and if the report proves favourable it is intended to put 
the work in hand at once. 

BURSLEM Board of Guardians have received the sanction 
of the Local Government Board to a loan of 15,700/. for 
the purpose of extending the workhouse and the provision 
of the electric lighting plant. The money is to be repaid in 
twenty years instead of in portions for varying periods, as was 
first suggested by the Local Government Board, The altera- 
tion is expected to effect a saving of about 2,00c/. 

MEssrs. MUIRHEAD, GREIG & MATTHEWS have com- 
menced business at 35 Queen Victoria Street, E.C, for the 
purpose of executing all kinds of civil engineering contracts. 
All work undertaken is directly under the supervision of a 
member of the firm, each of whom has had first-class experi- 
ence in the carrying out of important contracts in England and 
Scotland. 

THE River Wear Commission in order to increase the 
shipping facilities at the docks have agreed to erect an 
additional coal staith, estimated to cost 19,2007. The tender of 
Messrs. Statherd & Pitt, Ltd, for the supply of electric cranes, 
capstans and motors required in connection with proposed 
new traffic quays in front of the warehouses at the Hudson 
Dock North has been accepted. 

A TRIAL was recently made in Austria to decide in how 
short a space of time living trees could be converted into 
newspapers. At Elsenthal, at 7.35 in the morning, three trees 
were sawn down; at 9.34 the wood, having been stripped of 
bark, cut up and converted into pulp, became paper, and 
passed from the factory to the press, whence the first printed 
and folded copy was issued at Io o'clock. So that in 
145 minutes the trees had become newspapers. 

THE extension of Lochgelly district water scheme has been 
completed. The scheme cost 20,000/, and comprises a new 
reservoir, a main pipe to the burgh and additional filter and 
storage accommodation. The reservoir, which is situated 
partly in Fife and partly in Kinross-shire, has a gathering- 
ground extending to 800acres. The reservoirs are now capable 
of holding 25,co0,000 gallons. Messrs. Buchanan & Bennett, 
Edinburgh, were the engineers for the works. The contractors. 
were Nimmo & Cooper, Dunfermline. 

IN reply to advertisements by the Worcester City 
Councii for 75,000/. at 4 per cent., repayable in five or seven 
years, 430 persons offered just under 400,000/, The com- 
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missions payable to persons introducing the loan amounted to 
286/,, and the cost of advertising and printing to 50/.,, so that 
the total expenses amounted to 336/, or 9s. per 10o/. 
In response to their request for loans at 4 per cent. the 
Leeds Corporation have received offers for nearly 2,000,000/. 
within a week. 1,C09,090/. will be accepted. 


Mr. DAVID JAMES ROSS, engineer to the Corporation of 
London, has reported on the question asked at the meeting of 
the Court of Common Council, as to whether the dock at 
Broken Wharf, Upper Thames Street, was a public or private 
dock, that the plans in his office show that for many years past 
the public have had free access to the dock, that there can be 
no doubt that the dock is public property, and that citizens 
and others are entitled to its use. 


AN indignation meeting, attended by a thousand persons, 
has been held at Saddleworth to protest against the quality of 
the water supplied by the Ashton waterworks committee. The 
water was described as dangerous, causing lead poisoning, and 
several deaths that had occurred were attributed by the local 
doctor to it. Specimens of water the colour of ink were sub- 
mitted. A committee was appointed to communicate with the 
County Council, the Local Government Board and the water- 
works committee. ; 

THE Ormskirk Urban Council have recently demolished 
some insanitary court and alley property, and applied to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 1,600/. for the 
payment of compensation to owners. The Board replied to this 
suggesting the erection of dwellings to provide for not less 
than seventy persons, and they intimate their willingness to 
sanction a loan for this purpose. The Council decline to adopt 
the suggestion, being of opinion that it is best left to local 
enterprise, which has already taken up the question. 


Tue President of the Institution of Civil Engineers (Sir 
William White) and over 100 members of the Institution left 
Liverpool on Saturday in the Cunard steamship Z7rzria, on a 
visit to the United States and Canada. The invitation to the 
Institution to pay this visit, the first of the kind made since its 
foundation in 1818, has been given by the American and 
Canadian Societies of Civil Engineers. It is proposed to take 
part also in the International Engineering Congress organised 
in connection with the St. Louis Exhibition, to be held in 
October. 

IN his annual report to the Foreign Office the British 
Consul at Milan mentions that 19,304 metres of the Simplon 
Tunnel had been pierced by August 1 last, and on that date 
426 metres remained to be pierced. By August 7 this latter 
length had been reduced to 377 metres. Since May work on 
the north side of the tunnel has been suspended. It is 
expected that the tunnel will be completely pierced by the 
middle of October, but it cannot be opened to traffic before 
next year. 


THE Tapestry Cottages, which are one of the most notable 
features of Old Windsor, are to be sold by auction, They 
originally formed part of the scheme promoted by the late 
Duke of Albany and Queen Victoria for reviving the art of 
tapestry-making in England, and creating a Royal manufac- 
ture of it in the neighbourhood of Windsor Castle. The manu- 
facture was discontinued on the death of the Duke. Since 
then the cottages have been occupied by private persons, and 
the central building used as a hall. The original lease is from 
the Crown. 

COLONEL W. R. LupLow, F.S.I, recently sat as sole 
umpire to decide the value of a certain freehold property 
situated in Pilgrim Street, Carliol Street and Erick Street, 
near the centre of Manchester, belonging to the trustees of the 
late J. T. Ridley, and required by the Corporation for the 
purposes of their Market Street extension. Mr. Joseph Potts 
was arbitrator for the Corporation, and Mr. Gow for the 
owners. Mr. J. B. Clarke, of Birmingham, was legal assessor. 
The umpire has awarded the vendors the sum of 25,5382. 

THE Glasgow Dean of Guild Court recently appointed 
Messrs. Andrew Gray and George Bell to inspect the new 
King’s Theatre, Glasgow. The final report stated that, “ with 
the exception of a few deviations which, in our opinion, are 
improvements, the building has been handsomely completed 
in accordance with the plans. In point of construction, 
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stability, means of egress and otherwise, it is sufficient for the 
purpose intended, and may now be opened with safety to the 
lieges.’” The authority of the Court was given for opening 
the building for public performances. 


THE Handsworth Urban Council have served the following 
notice on various householders in the district :—“ I hereby give 
you notice that your house is at present unnumbered, and that 
you are hereby required within one week to number the above 
house as shown below.” (Here comes the number required.) 
“The Council approve of white enamel numbers, not less than 
two inches in height, affixed on the glass of the fanlight. A 
penalty of forty shillings will be incurred in the event of default 
in compliance with this notice.” The action is intended as a 
deterrent on the growing practice to call small houses by names 
and omitting the official number. 

THE Bo’ness water authorities find themselves in a difficult 
position in consequence of the legal decision in their action 
against a local firm of timber merchants. 
that the inferential meters placed by the Town Council on the 
supply of water to the sawmills were unreliable, and that the 
defendants were not bound by the index reading. .In Bo’ness 
burgh there are some fifty water meters in operation, the water 
passing through which represents a revenue to the burgh of 
about 3,000/, a year. The Town Council intend to appeal, and 
to solicit the support of the makers of the meters in following 
that course. 

THE last annual report by the finance committee of 
Glasgow Corporation states that from the Corporation point 
of view there had been no improvement in the position of the 
money market. Such loans as had been issued were at rates 
favourable to investors, with the result that in the spring of last 
year, when the Corporation offered 34 per cent. for mortgage 
loans from three to five years, an immediate response was 
made by the public. After providing for all new requirements, 
the temporary loans held from banks and the public were 
reduced by 627,923/. 4s. 1d. The dearness of money, however, 
continued, and the rate of the contribution by the various 
departments had again to be slightly increased. 


THE Portsmouth parish church, which has been under- 
going expensive repairs for some months past under the 
direction of Mr. T. G Jackson, R.A., will be reopened on 
November 8. The principal work in progress now is the 
roofing and repaving the floor. The old winged figure of 
Fame, which at one time was placed above the sounding- 
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board, and is believed to be a ship’s figure-head, has been 
restored, In compliance with the vicar’s wishes the stone for 
Vicar Burgess’s tomb, which has been re-erected as an altar 
tomb, has been given by a Nonconformist, and it is under- 
stood that another Free Churchman will provide the cost of 
the work. The donations at present now amount to 2,750/., or 
half the sum required 


A NEw high altar has been placed in the Roman Catholic 
cathedral at Nottingham. The altar is in alabaster, with a 
panel in the centre representing the First Eucharist, from a 
fresco of Fra Angelico’s in St. Marco, Florence, executed in 
low relief, with lozenge-shaped panels at either end. The 
mensa is in Istrian marble, and the super-altar in blanco-nero, 
and the tabernacle in alabaster, with beaten copper door and 
gilded representations of wheat and grapes. Over the taber- 
nacle rises a richly carved //éche in Caen stone, with a throne 
about 14 feet 6 inches high. The altar, which was specially 
devised to show a vista through from the sanctuary to the lady 
chapel beyond, was designed by Mr. J. H. Eastwood, the 
sculptors beiug Mr. W. Hitch and Mr. Bainbridge Reynolds, 


IN a medical report to the Government on the condition of 
Cyprus, Dr. G. A. Williamson says:—The usefulness of 
gold-fish as destroyers of mosquito larve should not be over- 
looked. It is simply wonderful how successful they are in 
keeping tanks free from larve, as few as five or so being 
sufficient to keep an ordinary house water-tank quite free. | 
have more than once cleared tanks by this simple means. 
Considering how many houses in Cyprus have tanks in the 
gardens (each tank being a suitable breeding ground for 
mosquitos), this beneficial result of the keeping of gold-fish 
should be more widely known than it is. Some time ago there 
was a communication to one of the medical papers stating that 
the stocking of tanks with gold-fish had been a means that had 
proved efficient of keeping down mosquitos in the Riviera. 

A WRITER in the Corvwfill says that in Fez, the capital of 
Morocco, “they build and make, and they do both things 
beautifully and well. But they seldom finish; in a house, 
dainty with fountains and arabesques and coloured tiles, you 
will still find a corner uncompleted, a pillar which lacks the deli- 
cate fluting of the other pillars, an embrasure for a clock half 
ornamented with gold filigree and half left plain. And, if they 
seldom finish, they never by any chance repair. The mansion 
is built and aecorated within ; artists fit the tiles together in a 
mosaic of cool colours, and carve, and gild, and paint the little 
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pieces of cedar wood, and glue them into the light and pointed 
arches ; the rich curtains are hung, and the master enters into 
his possession. There follows the procession of the genera- 
tions. The tiles crack, the woodwork of the arches splits and 
falls and the walls break and crumble. The householder sits 
indifferent, and the whole house corrodes.” 


THE Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers have, in 
addition to the medals and prizes given for communications 
discussed at the meetings of the Institution in the last session, 
made the following awards in respect of other papers dealt 
with in 1903-4:—Telford premiums to Arthur Hill, C.1E. 
(Bombay), F. A. Hurley (Cairo), E. M. de Burgh (Greystones), 
H. H. Dare, M.E. (Sydney, N.S.W.), William Marriott (Melton 
Constable), T. G. Gribble (London), W. H. Haigh (Cardiff). 
For students’ papers the awards are:—A Miller scholarship, 
tenable for three years, and the James Forrest medal to 
C. W. L. Alexander, B.E. (Birmingham); Miller prizes to 
J. M. Clark, M.A., B.Sc. (Glasgow), L. G. Crawford (Barrow- 
in-Furness), W. H. Dickenson, B.Sc. (Jesmond-on-Tyne), 
William Lawson (Newcastle-on-Tyne), C. G. du Cane, B.A. 
Middlesbrough), C. Gribble (York), J. E. Lister (Sheffield), 
J. M. Kennedy (London), H. Middleton (Newcastle-on-Tyne), 
J. D. Morgan (Handsworth). 


AT the conference of the Library Association at Newcastle 
on the 1st inst. Mr. Brown (Finsbury) read a paper which dealt 
with the selection of magazine literature in public libraries. 
He stated that 60 per cent. of the annual sum spent on 
periodicals in municipal libraries was devoted to the provision 
of ephemeral publications of a popular but unenduring kind, 
while only 49 per cent. was spent on scientific, artistic, 
technical and trade periodicals. He advocated increasing the 
scientific element to 60 per cent. and reducing the popular 
element to 40 per cent. By dropping a certain proportion of 
purely popular magazines and of newspapers some of the 
higher-class English and American and foreign periodicals of 
practical utility might be obtained. The reading-rooms would 
then become more educational, and in time much more appre- 
ciated. Most of the British public libraries, it was said, stood 
in need of a careful revision of the lists of periodicals which 
they filed. 


THE Westbury Board of Guardians adopted at their last 
meeting a novel system of land transfer, which at any rate 
possessed the element of cheapness. It arose out of the 
case of two married paupers, who some years ago were 


received into the workhouse, the estate which the parties 
possessed being presented to the guardians at the time. On 
the guardians essaying to realise only a small figure was 
offered and afterwards withdrawn owing to a question of title 
arising. The matter has since stood over for years. At the 
last meeting a local labourer purchased the property for a rod. 
note, plus 2/. for the crop of fruit. The estate comprises about 
40 perches of land and two dilapidated cottages. The pur- 
chaser professed contentment with his bargain, although there 
were absolutely no title deeds. At the same time there was 
the fact that the property had been in the paupers’ family for 
very many years. In return for the money the guardians simply 
made out an ordinary receipt, which it was considered a penny 
stamp would cover. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Stourbridge District Council have resolved not to 
make application for a provisional order under the Electric 
Lighting Acts in respect of Hagley and other parishes south of 
Stourbridge (outside the urban district). 

THE first electric car was run on Tuesday from Bury to 
Whitefield, establishing electric tramway communication 
between Bury and Manchester and Salford. Radcliffe will 
shortly be linked up. At present passengers have to change 
cars at Whitefield, but it is hoped a through service will be 
arranged shortly. 

THE Accrington Corporation are promcting a Bill in Parlia- 
ment to work its tramways. The Corporation own the system, 
The power will be electricity. An extension through Church 
and Oswaldtwistle and along the main thoroughfare towards 
Burnley is proposed. The Company pay a rent of 1,600/, 
a year. 

THE Barton District Council have refused approval to the 
proposal of the Lancashire Electric Power Company to apply 
to the Board of Trade for a provisional order authorising the 
company to supply electricity in the Council’s area. It is 
thought more satisfactory terms could be obtained from 
neighbouring authorities. 

THE site of the old General Hospital in Birmingham is 
being utilised for the erection of the new electrical supply 
station to furnish the power for the system of municipal trams 
about to be devised. The excavation has had to be carried to 
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a depth of 4o feet. The estimated cost of the new power 
station and installing the cables will reach quite 400,00¢0/, 


LONGTON Corporation gasworks have had a record year. | 


The working profit was 11,249/., and 2,000/. was devoted to 
the relief of the rates. The late secretary’s defalcations, 
amounting to 2,970/, have been written off. The working 
profit on the electricity works was 714/., but when interest and 
sinking fund charges had been paid there was a deficit on the 
year of 7657. 

APPROVAL has been given by the Leeds Corporation tram- 
ways committee of a proposal for a special evening class on 
electricity for tramway employés at the Leeds Institute. The 
committee offer as an inducement to pay the sessional fees of 
ss for all their men who enter and put in a reasonable number 
of attendances. The idea of the committee is to technically 
educate the men a little more in the uses of electricity. 

IT is stated that the Union and International Construction 
Companies have been organised to build parts of the Kansas 
City, Mexico and Orient Railroad The Union Construction 
Company, which has a capital of 3,002,000 dols, will build 420 
miles of road from Kansas City to Lone Wolf, Okla. Ter, and 
the International Construction Company, with a capital of 
10,002,000 dols, will build 1,200 miles of road, from the south 
line of Oklahoma to Topolobampo, Mexico. 

A MEETING of the Manchester City Council has been 
arranged for the first week in October to deal with the question 
of the provision of electric tramways in the Bucklow and the 
Cheadle and Gatley rural and urban districts. It is proposed 
to pass resolutions giving notice to the Manchester Southern 
Tramways Company that the Corporation intend to exercise 
the powers and assume the obligations conferred or imposed 
on the company by the Act of 1903 in relation to the construc- 
tion, maintenance and user of so much of the tramways 
authorised by that Act as are situate in those districts. 

THE Angus Electric Light and Power Company, Ltd., has 
changed its name to the North of Scotland Electric Light and 
Power Company, Ltd. The ordinary share capital will be 
increased to 100,coo/, and 25,000/. will be issued. These steps 
have been taken in view of arrangements being made for taking 
over the provisional order for supplying electricity in Inverness. 
The increase of capital was imperative owing to the Inverness 
developments and the extensions recently carried out and in 
contemplation in Montrose and Brechin, where the Company 
under its former title has made excellent progress since its 
inception. 


IN Germany, out of 1,906 miles of electric tramway, only 
281 are worked by municipal bodies, the large cities, Frankfort- 
on-Maine, Diisseldorf, Munich and Cologne accounting for 
about one-half of this mileage. Nor are many of the lines 
actually owned by the municipalities. In most cases, where 
private enterprise has been enlisted for the laying as well as 
the working of the lines, the terms include the payment 
annually to the local board of a portion of the surplus profit 
after allowance for depreciation and dividend. As a rule this 
participation in profit by the municipal board is after the lapse 
of a prescribed number of years. In some instances it is 
further agreed that after a certain time the whole concern 
reverts in fee simple to the authorities. 


THE Huddersfield Corporation tramways committee made 
an experiment on Friday with a delivery of coal from the 
railway sidings to a mill at Lindley. A special coal truck, 
motor driven, has been constructed, with a carrying capacity of 
Io tons. It is equipped with two Westinghouse motors, each 
of approximately 45 horse-power, and the Westinghouse- Newall 
magnetic brake and a powerful hand brake. The waggon has 
also a double-axle arrangement which will enable it to take 
curves well. It is what is called a radial truck, manufactured 
by the Brush Electrical Engineering Company. The experi- 
ment was thoroughly successful, and it is expected to lead to a 
development in the direction of coal-haulage traffic. The 
railway companies allowed the Corporation to construct a line 
on their property to the coal-shoots, and at Lindley there is a 
short stretch of line into the mill. 


EACH scouting party of the Japanese Army in Manchuria 
is accompanied by a telephone expert, who carries a reel upon 
which is wound some very fine telephone line. As the party 
proceeds the reel is unwound, and the line laid on the earth. 
The reel itself is a telephone, and when the scouting party 
wishes to communicate with the main body it fixes a bayonet 
in the earth and attaches the telephone to the upper end. On 
the back of the electrician, in his knapsack, there is a tiny 
battery, and in a few moments a complete telephone circuit is 
rigged up and the scouts are in close touch with the main 
body. A loop arrangement is devised in certain cases by the 
employment of which a circle of scouts can be brought into 
close touch with each other. The telephone is arranged ona 
system of secret combinations, and the “key” is known to the 
electrician alone, rendering the instrument abso'utely useless 
if it falls into the hands of the enemy. 
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NEW CATALOGUE. 

Ir the joinery catalogue of Goodall’s, Ltd., Manchester, bore 
a French or a German name and came to England froma 
manufactory in Paris or Berlin, it would at once be adopted as 
evidence of the superiority of foreign products. The joinery 
exhibited can be described as comprehensive, novel and superior. 
There are not only doors, over-doors, dados, wood-ribs for 
ceilings, staircases, garden seats, gates, fencing, summer-houses ; 
but bungalows, billiard-rooms, rooms in public buildings, 
council chambers, banks, theatres, smoke-rooms, shop-fronts, 
ball-rooms and many other varieties of construction which 
are to be credited to the company. In all of them wood is 
made predominant, and the design is adapted to that pecu- 
liarity. Everything is attractive There is no indiscriminate 
copying of arrangements which were originally carried out in 
masonry or brickwork. The first glance at one of the rooms 
is enough to impress the spectator that he sees before him 
timber architecture. In that way much is gained, and there is 
an expressiveness about the numerous plates in the catalogue 
which is not always found in such works. The spirit of the 
designs will be suggested by the circumstance that three plates 
of a café, lounge and staircase, which have been carved ina 
most elaborate manner by Burmese craftsmen in teak, do not 
appear out of place amidst plates of Renaissance work of 
different periods. The catalogue is satisfactory as showing 
the successful efforts which are being made in the provinces to 
accomplish the highest class of work, for in all the plates 
commonplace details are ignored. In many cases the effect is 
produced by the simplest forms. 


A NEW STEEL LATTICE. 


DR. JOHNSON occasionally beguiled the exacting labour over 
his Dictionary by giving definitions which seemed to be 
intended to darken rather than to elucidate the meaning of 
words His explanation of ‘‘network” is among those 
curiosities. According to him it is “anything reticulated 
or decussated, at equal distances, with interstices between the 
intersections.” It would be interesting to know what he 
would say of such a production as the Johnson-Ammon steel 
wire concrete lattice, manufactured by Richard Johnson, 
Clapham & Morris, Ltd., if it came before him. Concrete as 


' as reliefs. 


a building material was as unknown to Dr Johnson as to 
many of his contemporaries, and he could not, therefore, 
imagine the additional strength which it acquired by means of 
woven wire or other form of adapted metal. Wire, we need 
hardly say, is the form in which the greatest strength of a 
metal is exhibited. Thus in wrought-iron while plates have a 
tenacity of about 50,000 Ibs. to a square inch, iron wire 
ascends to 100,0co Ibs. The same difference is exhibited 
in steel. Such extraordinary tensile strength is of the 
utmost advantage in imparting to the concrete with which the 
wire is combined the strength which is most desirable, 
especially on trying occasions. In the Johnson-Ammon. 
lattice the wire is wavy, and the undulations form a “‘ key ” for 
the concrete. The wire unites the qualities of strength, 
endurance, elasticity and lightness, and the sheets or rolls are 
equally strong in all directions. They can be laid in concrete 
beds, or used to cover the exposed flanges of girders. The 
meshes are arranged to suit circumstances, but it is found that 
in the majority of cases meshes 1} inch square are adapted 
for ordinary work. There is little or no difficulty in laying the 
wire lattice, for the operation is almost as simple as the laying 
of a carpet. Additional strength can be imparted to the 
lattice by increasing the number of wires in any direction. 
which is likely to be subjected to additional strains. 


THE Nottingham Corporation are proposing to spend a: 
sum of 46,2687. upon the reconstruction and improvement of 
their sewerage system, the works covering practically the 
whole of the city. It was stated at the Local Government 
Board inquiry that the population of the city is estimated at a- 
little over 250,000. A very large proportion of the proposed 
work covers the displacement of very old sewers, the most 
recent of which was constructed at least thirty-five years ago. 
A great many of them areonly a half-brick thick, with no mortar, 
and some of the inverts are formed bya brick arca over the 
natural rock. They have been discovered from time to time, 
and disclosed a state of things which necessitated a reconstruc- 
tion. Three of the new sewers are, however, required in dis- 
tricts where existing sewers are of insufficient capacity. The 
present sewers are to remain and the new ones will be put in 
In some instances the old sewers are very much 
too large. 
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ELECTRICITY IN JOHANNESBURG. 


THE Johannesburg Town Council considered on August 5 
the report of the tramway and lighting committee. The 
following recommendations were adopted :—(@) That the 
tender of Messrs. W. T. Glover & Co. be accepted, subject to 
the conditions contained in the report, for sections A, B and C, 
at a price of 106,377/. 18s. 2d. (4) That the tender of the 
British Insulated and Helsby Company be accepted in respect 
of Section D, at a price of 10,789/. 175. (c) That in respect of 
both of the above tenders, the engineers be authorised to pay 
any further sum that may be required in respect of any adjust- 
ments of the quantities that may be necessary up to 5,000/. 
(d@) That expenditure not exceeding 21,0007, be authorised to 
cover any transit charges which are not covered by the tender 
prices. 
: Messrs. Mordey & Dawbarn, the engineers, have submitted 
an official report. Thirteen tenders were sent in before the ap- 
pointed time by eleven firms. — ; | 

The specification was divided into four sections—A, B, C 
and D. Sections A and B represent the whole of the lighting 
cables. They were divided into two sections in order to press 
forward under penalty the portion included in A, which is most 
urgently needed. Section C relates to tramway cables, which 
were specified of a different character to the lighting cables. 
Section D relates to bare copper wire and cables for both 
lighting and tramways. 

The two lowest tenders for Sections A and B were by (1) 
Messrs. W. T. Glover & Co., Manchester (accepted) for 
100,038/. 4s. 8d., and (2) the British Insulated and Helsby 
Cables Company, Prescot, for 107,448/ 145. 3d. 

The two lowest tenders in Section C were as follows :— 
W. T. Glover & Co. (accepted), 6,339/. 135. 6d. ; the St. Helens 
Cable Company, 6,599/. 7s. 6d. The British Insulated and 
Helsby Cables Company occupy the fifth position with 
8,3752. 25. 1d. if 

In Section D the two lowest tenders were :—The British 
Insulated and Helsby Cables Company (accepted), 10,789/. 175.; 
W. T. Glover & Co., 11,269/. 125. The figure does not include 
the cost of shipping to South Africa. 

The specification gives to the Council the right of adjust- 
ment of the quantities as the work proceeds up to a limit of 
15 per cent. of the contract value either way, and in order to 
make provision for small adjustments whilst the work proceeds 
the engineers recommend that a further provisional sum of 
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5,000/, be added to the contract sum, plus transit charges of 
137,169/. 6s., providing for a possible total of 142,169/. 6s. 


NEW BANK, DUBLIN. 


THE new premises erected for the Northern Banking Com- 
pany, Grafton Street, Dublin, although not quite finished, have 
been opened. Three rooms will be used as temporary offices 
until the large public office has been completed. The new 
building has a frontage to Grafton Street of 63 feet, and it is 
four storeys in height, with an attic and basement. The front 
is finished with polished red Swedish granite columns, its base 
and. entrance door being finished with Alloa granite and 
Swedish green columns ; Dumfries red sandstone is used for 
the first storey, with channelled joints, the remaining storeys 
being faced with Doulting stone from the Somerset 
quarries. The caps of the Corinthian columns are of Portland 
stone. The building, which runs back from Grafton Street 
to the extent of about 100 feet, has provided ample strong- 
room accommodation in the basement; where a residence has 
been set apart for the porter. The strong-room work was 
executed by Messrs. Chatwood & Co., Manchester, who com- 
pleted their portion of the contract most satisfactorily. The 
public office on the ground floor is lofty, well ventilated and 
lighted. It isrectangular in form with a semicircular entrance. 
The floor is laid with marble mosaic, and the dado, which is 
about 3 feet 6 inches high, is of polished granite and marble. 
The shafts of the four Corinthian columns _ supporting 
the roof are of red scagliola. The walls above the dado 
are faced with Dumfries stone to a height of 10 feet 6 inches, 
and the pilasters are similarly treated. The office is effectively 
lighted by means of a stained glass lantern light and a large 
three-light coloured glass window at the western extremity. 
The monogram of the company and the date of the erection of 
the building are brought out conspicuously in colours in the 
lantern, and the window bears the arms of Belfast, Dublin, 
Londonderry and Newry. The ceiling of the office is circular, 
and is divided into bays and panels with enriched and moulded 
ribs, the panels being filled in with pateree. The lantern light 
is ornamented with festoons, and the tympanum at each end 
displays a piece of exquisite modelling. The managers 
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private residence is in the front of the building over the 
entrance. There are offices to let in other portions of the 
building, and these are approached by wide stone stairs and 
an electric lift, which travels between the basement and the 
upper storeys. The building, which is supplied with electric 
light throughout, adds another to the many artistic edifices 
which beautify the portion of the city in which it is located, 
and it does credit to the contractors and architect, and every 
person concerned in its erection. The contractors were 
Messrs. H. Laverty & Sons, Ltd. Belfast; Mr. W. H. 
Lynn, R.H.A., being the architect. 


BRITISH TRADE WITH LOMBARDY. 


THE British Consul at Milan, in a report issued by the 
Foreign Office recently, writes as follows under the heading 
“Openings for British Trade” :—Contracts are occasionally 
placed by the Italian ‘‘ Mediterranea” Railway Company with 
manufacturing firms residing out of Italy for the supply of 
coal, coke, cast-iron, steel axles for locomotives with and 
without wheels, tyres, springs, buffers, trucks, vans, varnish, 
files, tin-plates, &c. The company does not issue public 
notices calling for tenders, but issues invitations to the manu- 
facturers on its list of contractors to submit offers and quota- 
tions. Although many British firms are on the company’s 
list, 1 think it worth while to mention this, should other British 
manufacturers desire to compete. In this case they should 
communicate their names to the Direzione Generale delle 
strade ferrate del Mediterraneo, Milano. The company 
naturally gives the preference to Italian manufacturers, and in 
the case of non-Italian manufacturers to the lowest bidders. 
The other large railway company, the Adriatica, follows the 
same course, I believe, but they have only a Delegazione 
(branch office) at Milan, their headquarters being at Florence. 
The other railway companies here are the Ferrovia Nord- 
Milano, the Lombardy Road Railway Company, Tramway 
Interprovinciale, and other local steam tramway companies. 

{n agreeable contrast with many reports received from 
our consuls in regard to trading methods are the following 
remarks to be found in the same document. An improvement 
is noticeable in some of our methods of doing business. 
Catalogues and price lists that reach this Consulate are 
diminishing in numbers. On the other hand, the visits of 


| representatives of British firms are becoming more frequent, 


and I have no doubt with profitable results, as the Italian 
market is well worth cultivating. The recent formation of a 
British Chamber of Commerce for Italy, with headquarters 
at Genoa, meets a long-felt want, and will certainly be of 
great assistance in the development of trade relations between 
the United Kingdom and Italy. Milan, owing to its im- 
portance as the first industrial centre of Italy, is well repre- 
sented on the board, and the delegate thereof at Milan is Mr. 
Alfred O. Edwards. 


WORKING POWER IN A NEW YORK OFFICE 
BUILDING. 


THE following data are given in the Engineering Record for 
one of the well-known office structures in the lower end of 
Manhattan Island. It is a building of twelve floors above the 
ground storey, enclosing, all told, about 2,300,0c0 cubic feet of 
space and offering 116,700 square feet of rentable space above 
pavement level. 

The mechanical plant includes in its equipment 630 horse- 
power in water-tube boilers, hand-fired and burning peat coal. 
They consume on the average 74 tons daily during the summer 
months and 12 tons during the winter. The electric-generating 
plant supplying electric lighting and power, the latter chiefly 
for the elevators, comprises six simple non-condensing direct- 
connected units, aggregating 525 kilowatts rated load. A 
storage battery is also provided, as usual in such plants where 
the fluctuating load of electric elevators is predominant, this 
battery floating on the line through the medium of a booster to 
allow it to discharge on the occasion of heavy-power demands 
and to be charged when the conditions are reversed, serving 
all the while to keep the generator output relatively constant. 
The battery has a discharge capacity of 400 amperes for ten 
hours. The voltage of the electric system is I10 volts.’ 
Among the auxiliary apparatus is a 18 by Io by 12-inch fire 
pump, a Io by 6 by Io-inch house pump and two 7} by 43 by 
1o-inch boiler feed-pumps. 

The total water consumption of the building for all purposes, 
as shown by the meters of the city department, was for the 
209 days from September 24, 1903, to April 20, 1904, 862,300 
cubic feet, or an average of 4,120 per day. The meters were 
read by department inspectors at periods of twenty-one, forty- 
six, sixty-five and seventy-seven days and the consumption, or 
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the difference between readings, was 74,209, 175,200, 298,300 
and 314,620 cubic feet respectively, making the daily average 
consumption 3,540 and 3,810 cubic feet per day for the first 
‘two periods, which were in the fall ; 4,590 for the next, which was 
in winter ; and 4,080 for the last, which was in the early spring. 
Basing it on the rentable floor space, it is seen that the water 
consumption of the kuilding is 3} cubic feet per 109 square 
feet of floor per day, or, on the cubic contents, 1°8 cubic feet 
‘per I,000 cubic feet per day. 

The building was originally equipped with six elevators, 
but the need of an extra one was felt after the building became 
fully occupied, and the seventh was installed, the conditions 
fortunately allowing for this addition through public hall spaces 
in the building and alongside the rest of the elevators. Itis 
interesting to note that the ratio of the first installation was 
one elevator to 19,450 square feet of the rented floor space 
served, or 1,620 square feet per floor, while the present ratio is 
‘one elevator to 16,670 square feet of rentable floor space, or 
4,390 per floor. All of the elevators are of the electric type. 

The electric load averages 1,200 amperes during the 
summer and 1,409 to 1,500 during the winter. As the 
-elevators are of the electric type and the storage battery is 
gradually charged during the moments when the elevator load 
is diminished, these figures may be taken as the loads through- 
out the working day, which for the generating plant is fourteen 
hours. During the remainder of the twenty-four hours the 
storage battery is relied on to meet the demands of such tenants 
as may be using the building beyond office hours. It is a 
noteworthy fact that there is no breakdown or street electric 
service connection and that the building is without a gas 
piping system, so that gas cannot be counted on during any 
possible failure of the electric plant. There are about 6,009 
incandescent lamps connected to the lighting system and the 
elevator motors are each of 30 horse-power ; besides, there are 
several ventilating fan motors. The load figures could, of 
course, be referred to floor space and cubic contents ; it may 
‘be added that in winter with the sudden darkening of the day 
the load has sometimes risen to 1,900 amperes It will be 
noted that the average summer load is 135 kilowatts, about 
25 per cent. of the total rated output of the electric plant, and 
the winter load is 175 kilowatts, or 33 per cent. of the plant 
output. 

When the building was turned over to the owners a switch- 
board was installed equipped with a complement of instru- 
ments intended to keep a line on the output and demands 


of both lighting and power, but with the additions and 
changes that have been made to the plant subsequently, 
time was never taken to modify the switchboard connections 
to suit the alterations, owing to the interference of other 
affairs which required immediate attention or were deemed 
of more importance. This explanation is made to account for 
the absence of more detailed information at this time regarding 
the electric plant. While the switchboard wattmeters have 
been temporarily sacrificed, other improvements more directly 
affecting the economy have been made. For example, the 
discovery was made that the traps employed for draining the 
water from the live steam pipes were passing considerable 
steam straight through them, and they were replaced by traps 
of a different type, and the waste of steam, it is stated, prac- 
tically stopped. The most interesting change made by the 
chief engineer of the plant, Mr. C. E. Goodrich, who is in 
responsible charge of the mechanical and electrical work in the 
building, is a substitution of the 16 candle-power incandescent 
lamps used for hall lighting by lamps of 12 candle-power. 
While the current saving may not be strictly proportional to the 
candle-power equivalents, it amounts to considerable when it is 
stated that altogether there are about 1,000 lamps in the public 
places. The halls are regarded as well lighted, and few, if any, 
realise the change. 

For heating the building is equipped with about 23,000 
square feet of direct steam radiation, which is in the ratio of 
I square foot per 100 cubic feet of the contents of the building. 
Live steam is rarely used, the exhaust from the steam-engines, 
which are started early in the day, sufficing under the usual 
conditions. When a tenant remains during the night in cold 
weather, live steam is then employed, and also during the 
severest weather. Besides serving as a regulator during the 
operation of the steam-engines, the battery has proved a 
valuable adjunct in caring for the night loads and has been 
remarkably free from heavy maintenance charges, as a result, it 
is believed, of careful attention given to it at all times. 


TRAINING IN METALLURGY. 


AN introductory lecture in the Metallurgical Department of 
the Birmingham University was delivered on Monday by 
Professor Thomas Turner, preliminary to a vacation course in 
practical metallurgy. There was, he said, no more ready 
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index of the progress of civilisation in any nation than that 
afforded by the knowledge of the worth and value of its 
metallurgical products ; and it was of the utmost importance 
that our metallurgical industries should be encouraged and 
developed if Great Britain were to keep her position amongst 
the nations of the world. A great change had been witnessed 
in the last twenty-five years. England used to be spoken of 
as the chief ceal and iron producer of the world, and occupied 
a prominent position as a producer of other metals. We still 
led in gold, because of the Transvaal and Australia, but we 
were now second in coal, third in iron, fifth or sixth in other 
metals, and we only produced about one-twentieth part of 
the tin, lead and zinc which was made in the world, 
Our two chief competitors had been the United States 
and Germany, and the reasons for their progress were 
varied. In America we had the necessities of a new country, 
the rapid development of their railways, the opening up of 
enormous fields of ore deposits and coalfields. There was also 
the question on which the Chancellor of the University had 
spoken a great deal—the question of tariffs ; but he was more 
immediately interested at the present moment in the influence 
of education on metallurgical progress, and the lines we should 
follow in connection with that subject. Professor Turner went 
on to enumerate the schools of metallurgy in America and 
Germany, and to show that some of them were on a scale that 
had hitherto not been matched in our own country, while their 
teaching had varied considerably from that which we had 
adopted. Hitherto we had not given the attention to the 
subject which it demanded, though few districts were better 
equipped in the matter of technical schools than that around 
Birmingham, and none could supply so good a list of honours 
obtained in the examinations of the Board of Education. It 
might be supposed that that was sufficient, but there were 
important limitations which prevented these schools from 
covering the ground that could be covered by a school of 
metallurgy in connection with a large university. Granted 
that metallurgy was to form an integral part of university 
study, the question arose on what lines should the teaching 
proceed and what equipment should be provided. Two 
styles of training had been recommended—that adopted by 


Dr. Percy at the Royal School of Mining, and the one in vogue 
at the newer schools of mines and metallurgy in America. 
Out of these there arose what he regarded as the system 
which they had endeavoured to initiate at Bournbrook. The 
older schools of metallurgy were either too exclusively theo- 


retical or too exclusively practical. At Bournbrook they would 
combine theory with practice. Students would analyse their 
ore, decide which was the best process of extraction and then: 
extract the ore. No course so ambitious had been attempted 
in England before, and he was quite sure they would get some 
very useful experience from it. They could not absolutely 
imitate the ordinary steelworks, because there would be a loss 
on all they made. Therefore they must endeavour to get the 
largest amount of instruction out of the smallest amount of 
metal. The importance of their equipment was that although 
they did not actually imitate works, they acquainted their 
students with the conditions of the furnace considered as a 
piece of mechanical and metallurgical scientific apparatus. 


FACTORY AT KILBOWIE. 


AN extension of Singer’s sewing machine manufacturing works 
at Kilbowie, near Glasgow, has been opened. Although it in- 
volved the use of 60,000 tons of material, in addition to the- 
excavating of 17,000 tons more to insure a sound foundation, 
it has been completed in six months. The achievement is the- 
more gratifying at a time when one hears and reads so much 
in disparagement of British methods, because, says the Glasgow 
Herald, the contract was placed with the old Scottish firm of 
Messrs. M‘Alpine & Sons by a United States company. It 
was a condition of the contract that the work should be com- 
pleted within six months of the acceptance of the offer, other- 
wise heavy financial penalties were to be exacted. 

To say that the building is 8co feet in length, 80 feet in 
width, with six floors, making a height from surface level of 
go feet, carries to the average mind only a vague suggestion of 
size. More convincing is the comparative measure that the 
same structure would equal a line of average three-storey 
buildings 40 feet wide, stretching for a distance of one mile, 
and that 8,000,000 bricks were used. The foundations alone 
required 7,coo tons of concrete, the columns and flooring 
4,000 tons of steel and ironwork, the fire-excluding casing of 
these 14,000 tons of ferrolithic and the flooring 1,5co tons of 
timber. The area of floors is 8} acres, and the windows 
together measure 1} acres. During the course of the excava- 
tions there was discovered what appeared to have been the 
bed of a stream, as it was shell-strewn silt, This deep depres- 
sion between clay slopes necessitated the cutting of a trench 
22 feet deep until there was found material sound enough to 
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support the test load of nine tons per square foot—about three 
times the ultimate normal weight to be carried. In the bottom 
5 feet of concrete was laid, and over this brickwork was built 
to surface level. Meanwhile the foundations at other parts 
were progressing, as sound material was found there at a depth 


of 5 feet. The width of the foundations is for the most part 
8 feet 6 inches; at the greatest depth this was increased to 
10 feet. 


The great walis of the building at the base are 36 inches 
thick, reduced to 18 inches at the upper floors. In order to 
strengthen the walls butts were erected at intervals of 15 feet 
4 inches. These project 18 inches from the face, and are 
4 feet in width; through some of them are formed flues for 
exhausting the air from the interior of the building. There 
are ninety-six such ventilating shafts. One complete floor— 
a 15-feet height of brick wall nearly 2,003 feet long—was com- 
pleted each month, in addition to the internal walls, columns 
and flooring. At this period 800 men were employed. Many 
of the bricks used were made on the ground, and the clay used 
for this purpose was excavated by Messrs. M‘Alpine at the 
College station of the North British Railway, where the firm 
have on hand another important contract. Indeed, the clay 
was transmitted from the excavation to the Kilbowie works, 
formed into bricks, and many were returned to line new tunnels 
there and to make new retaining walls. A similar instance of 
the utilisation of a by-product is afforded by the use of slag 
from the steel furnace for making the ferrolithic for encasing 
the steel. Four projections in the eastern wall accommodate 
the staircases by which the thousands of workmen will have 
ingress and egress ; in the centre there is an elevator for the 
movement of material. Four such shafts are necessary, as the 
interior on each floor is divided into four separate fireproof 
compartments by walls built transverse to the main line of the 
building. 

There are six floors in the building. The first floor has a 
height of 15 feet 6 inches, the second of 14 feet 3 inches and 
the others of 13 feet 3 inches. The roof is practically flat, 
having only sufficient slope to insure that rain-water shall pass 
away. The steelwork, &c., is proportioned to carry on the 
floor a load of 300 Ibs. per square foot. The steel columns, of 
which there are 144 in the building, were made and brought 
to the site in three sections, each corresponding to the height 
of two floors. There are three columns in the width of the 
building, and the distance between each such row is 15 feet 
4 inches. Extending across the building and rivetted to the 


DURESCO 


columns are the main girders, which are built up of two steel 
joists, 16 inches deep and 6 inches wide, rivetted together and 
weighing 62 Ibs. per lineal foot. These girders support the 
longitudinals or floor beams, placed at 3 feet 3 inch centres. 
There is thus formed the network on which the fireproof floors 
were constructed, All the steel used was required to with- 
stand an ultimate tensile test of not less than 27 tons, and not 
more than 32 tons per square inch, with a minimum elongation 
of 20 per cent. in 8 inches. 

The ferrolithic with which the steel has been encased con- 
stitutes one of the interesting features of the work. Instead of 
using stone and ordinary sand to mix with the cement to form 
the concrete, the firm now utilise the slag which is a by- 
product of the Siemens-Martin and other steel furnaces. 
Tests made prove that this ferrolithic is of 50 per cent, 
higher tensile strength than concrete made with equal propor- 
tions of granite crushings, all other conditions being equal. 
The steel slag is also much stronger, and gives more con- 
sistently successful results than blast-furnace slag. The steel 
slag is crushed to cubes of 1} inch diameter, and the remain- 
ing powder is used in preference to ordinary sand. With four 
parts of slag, one of such sand anc one of Portland cement, a 
material is made which is not only of great strength, but of 
close grain, and when formed in shuttering in the usual way 
serves not only as a casing for columns, joists, &c., but can be 
made into great slabs suitable for paving and for the walls of 
buildings, and as such will displace brick and sandstone. It 
has the merit of smoothness, so that no plastering will be 
required, and this will make for cleanliness. Two slabs forma 
wall, with an intervening ventilating space insuring dryness, 
All steelwork in the new cabinet factory at Kilbowie is encased 
with ferrolithic. In no place is there a less thickness than 
13 inch of this material around the steel. The ferrolithic for 
the flooring was laid on boarding under and around the joists, 
and not until ten days had elapsed was this shuttering 
removed. The minimum thickness of the ferrolithic between 
the joists is 4 inches. Over this wooden joists were laid 
diagonally at 18-inch intervals. These are 2 inches thick, and 
again ferrolithic was worked flush with the diagonal timbers, 
increasing the thickness to 6 inches. Two layers of timber 
flooring were next put down, the lower one being tongued and 
grooved and the upper plain-jointed. The latter was laid 
transversely to the former. Thus there is a minimum thick- 
ness of over 8 inches in the flooring, and it carries a safe load 
of 300 lbs. per square foot. 
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THE WEEK. 


In the next Bill which the Liverpool Corporation will 
introduce in Parliament, which we suppose will be in the 
coming session, authority is to be sought to prohibit the 
exhibition of advertisements on any site, building, hoarding 
or other structure without the license of the Corporation 
for such purpose, except such advertisements as relate to 
the business carried on upon such site or in such building, 
This will enable the question to be considered whether the 
rights of individuals are to have supremacy over those of 
the community in general. There can be no doubt that a 
street is lowered in character when glaring advertisements 
are allowed to disfigure a part of it. ‘There is variety, and 
it may be contrast, with the ordinary condition of the 
street. But under the circumstances neither quality be- 
comes interesting. It is true that posters are now produced 
by able artists. But unless they are placed at a higher 
level than can be reached they are sure to be defaced or 
degraded by mischievous people, and then they cease to be 
ornamental. It often happens, too, that the money received 
for the exhibition of posters is sufficient to make the occu- 
pants of the buildings look on such things as profitable 
sub-tenants. The necessity for repairs is consequently 
often ignored, for the hoardings are made to conceal a 
multitude of defects. Respectable shopkeepers in general 
regard with terror the possibility of building works at 
adjoining premises when carried out under such circum- 
stances, and it is the duty not only of corporations but of 
Parliament to endeavour to preserve the amenity of streets 
regardless of the outcry of individuals greedy for gain. 


THE Corporation of Newcastle-on-Tyne have been 
fortunate in obtaining the Bewick Collection of-Drawings 
and Woodcuts, the gift of the late JoHNn WrLLiam PzEass, 
who was engaged in gathering the examples for about 
forty years. A catalogue has been prepared by Mr. Basti 
ANDERTON and Mr. W. H. Gieson, which apart from its 
special purpose will have interest for amateurs, inasmuch 
as it contains a fine portrait of THomas Bewick and a 
print of Zhe Lost Child, by Ramsay, ia which the portrait 
appeared. More information will be found about the 
Bewicks and their work in the catalogue than in many 
larger volumes. Wood-cutting is now in danger of 
becoming a lost art in this country, although in France, 
Germany and the United States prints are produced which 
are necessarily costly. Photographic processes supplanted 
it with us. But it must be allowed that before its decline 
the engravers failed to recognise true principles, and 
attempted to rival not only etching, but stippled and other 
varieties of steel engraving. If compared with later 
examples, those of THomAs Berwick appear not only 
antiquated but weak. He began as an engraver on metal, 
and his first attempts at wood-cutting were diagrams for a 
book on mensuration. But in course of time he became 
an excellent draughtsman, especially of animals. Fortu- 
nately he knew and respected his limitations, and he found 
scenery enough about Newcastle to serve for subjects or 
backgrounds. His pupils were able to discover that the 
art could lend itself to more ambitious efforts. But he 
must have been amazed at the sight of Harvey’s 
Assassination of L. Sicinius Dentatus after Haypon’s 
painting. In the collection at Newcastle are several 
works by Bewicx’s pupils as well as copies of books 
relating to his career. 


Dean Swirt, following RocHEFOUCAULD, wrote :—‘In 
all distresses of our friends, we first consult our private 
ends ; while nature, kindly bent to ease us, points out some 
circumstance to please us.” An example of so peculiar a 
sympathy is likely to be found in every man of business 
who reads the lamentations of the German manufacturers 
over the policy of dumping. Mercy “blesseth him that 
gives and him that takes,” but dumping, it appears, is a 
curse to both. German manufacturers have an organisa- 
tion to which they are not afraid to confide information 
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about their losses. ‘They have recently declared that they 
are losing contracts simply because German steel in various 
forms can be acquired by foreign rivals for less than is 
possible in Germany. One firm say that they are no longer 
able to obtain the price which their goods cost them, but 
if they could have purchased steel on the same terms 
as their rivals the case would be different. In wire, 
for instance, German stuff has enabled the English 
mills to turn out wire far cheaper than the German 
ironworks. Indeed there are fears that the German wire 
industry will be ruined. German raw steel is also turned 
into hoops in Belgian and English works so cheaply that 
the Germans cannot compete with them. In sheets there 
was a like result. Not only material but locomotives 
are the cause of losses. Judging by the statements 
it would appear that every locomotive sent abroad 
involved a direct loss, but they had to be undertaken 
in order to keep the works going. The Dutchmen, 
with the aid of German iron, have ousted German ship- 
building out of Germany. Completed barges can be 
obtained in Hamburg as cheaply as a Hamburg builder 
would obtain the raw material. It is not impossible that 
the Government will issue statistics to prove that Germans 
are carrying all before them in industries which depend on 
steel. But it will be difficult to find manufacturers who 
are willing to endorse that mode of reasoning. Dumping 
was an enemy’s invention for the destruction of rivalry, 
and it is satisfactory to know that it has recoiled and in- 
flicted injuries on those who devised it. 


Tue rebuilding of the Venetian campanile would 
almost appear to have no longer any interest for the readers 
of newspapers, as the work is rarely mentioned. Up to 
the present time the preparation of a foundation has occu- 
pied the attention of the contractors. Layers of beams and 
cement have been employed, and the operations have been 
gone through deliberately in order that no possibility of 
failure can arise through overlooking any detail. Previous 
to the erection of the demolished campanile care was taken 
to secure as firm a foundation as could be devised, but no 
part of the work could be relied’ on for the support of the 
new structure. It is not anticipated that the rebuilding of 
the campanile can be undertaken until spring has advanced. 
Then, it is said, the work can be carried on continuously, 
for the foundations will be able to sustain a weight which 
would be equal to three times that of the old campanile. 


BARON HaussMANN was undoubtedly a projector on 
a colossal scale, but his schemes were made feasible by the 
practical knowledge of the late M. ALpHaND, who was the 
more able man of the two. HaussMann has had his boule- 
vard, although it still lacks the necessary outlet at one end. 
The Republicans have not as yet altered the title. 
ALPHAND has a memorial, although it is not of sufficient 
importance. But although he long and faithfully served 
the Municipal Council, his name was not associated with 
any of the streets of Paris. Henceforth that will not be 
the case. A new street between the Avenue Malakoff 
and the Rue Durat is to bear the name of the late director 
of works. As the district adjoins the Avenue du Bois de 
Boulogne the houses will be of a costly kind, and the 
neighbourhood will recall some of the characteristics of a 
man who was great in the laying-out of streets and parks. 


PRUSSIA cannot be considered as a wealthy country. 
Yet the yearly expenditure for increasing the collections in 
the museums of Berlin now amounts to 400,000 marks. 
That sum does not include the outlay on the National 
Gallery, for if the occasion offered, as much money would 
be voted in order to acquire a single painting. Some 
seventy years ago the annual expenditure on the museum 
collections was 60,000 marks. The National Gallery involves 
an average outlay of 350,000 marks, but on exceptional 
occasions that sum is largely exceeded. Inabout a quarter 
of a century it is estimated the National Gallery has cost 
3,129,710 marks, painting and monumental! sculpture 
4,657,165 marks; in addition, 398,155 marks were devoted 
to the purchase of engravings and etchings. Contemporary 
art is not forgotten, for between 1873 and 1899 over eight 
millions of marks were expended on paintings and sculpture. 
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THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

HE visitor to London, whether he selects Bloomsbury 
as his temporary residence or makes a special 
journey to the British Museum, can realise by the demo- 
litions which are in progress that the additions to SMIRKE’S 
buildings will soon be undertaken. Everyone who 
remembers the adverse criticism to which Sir RoBERT’s 
work was subjected must hope that Mr. JOHN JAMES 
BuRNET will be able to overcome the difficulties belonging 
to so Onerous a commission. His achievements in Glasgow 
would by his countrymen be considered as a guarantee that 
creditable galleries will be the result. At such a moment 
it may be interesting to give a glance over the history of 
the museum, although from the peculiar circumstances of 
its origin and growth it may be impossible to indicate what 
is wanted in order to. impart unity to the whole. The 
museum originated in an accident, and it was not until a 
comparatively recent date that foresight determined the 
arrangements. ‘Temporal necessities were more influential 

than any effort to meet anticipated requirements. 

From time immemoriai there have been collectors of 
books, and at a subsequent period collectors of works of 
art (which originally were consecrated to the public) and of 
antiquities arose. The Italians heid the foremost place 
among them owing to the possession of special opportunities 
for acquisition. Pictures and statues were produced in 
their own country in abundance. From the position of 
Italy there was less difficulty in obtaining survivals of 
ancient art and literature than in other countries. From 
Italy English gentlemen imbibed the ambition to surround 
themselves with examples of art. Ancient literature was 
less attractive to them, for it could not afford so much 
pleasure to the owner as pictures or statues. 

The appearance of Bacon, who was accepted as the 
creator of a new philosophy, exercised an additional influence 
by producing another class of collectors. While the Italians, 
following the Greeks, made beauty the ze plus ultra of what 
was desirable, the new philosophers sought after examples 
of many kinds, and especially things which appeared to 
their eyes as curiosities from the difficulty of explaining 
some of their peculiarities. The architect of Montague 
House, which was the original British Museum, was 
RopeRT Hooke, the mathematician, who was to some 
extent a rival and an associate of CHRISTOPHER WREN. 
Now in his ‘‘ Method of Improving Natural Philosophy ” 
he gives an inventory of some of the ways in which 
collectors would be able to co-operate in extending the new 
knowledge. Among the pursuits recommended were “ the 
history of potters, tobacco-pipe-makers, glaziers, glass- 
grinders, looking-glass makers or foilers, spectacle-makers 
and optic-glass-makers, makers of counterfeit pearl and 
precious stones, bugle-makers, lamp-blowers, colour- 
makers, colour-grinders, glass-painters, enamellers, var- 
nishers, colour-sellers, painters, limners, picture-drawers, 
makers of baby-heads, of little bowling stones or 
marbles, fustian-makers, music-masters, tinsey-makers 
and taggers—the history of schoolmasters, writing-masters, 
printers, bookbinders, stage-players, dancing-masters 
and vaulters, apothecaries, chirurgeons, seamsters, butchers, 


barbers, laundresses and cosmetics.” It may seém 
now that such investigations are trivial, but there 


was in the seventeenth century a conviction that the 
real world was neglected by scholars, and in order to 
become interpreters of nature it was necessary to go down 
as low as possible. Hooxe died in 1705, and we are 
sure that among those who attended his funeral in St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate, was his associate Sir CHRISTOPHER 
WREN. 

About fifty years afterwards, ze. in 1753, one of the 
greatest of the new race of collectors, Sir Hans SLOANE, 
died at Chelsea in his ninety-third year. Like WREN and 
Hooke he was one of the early members of the Royal 
Society. He was an able physician, and being liberal 
in purchasing, had acquired two hundred volumes 
of dry plants, over 30,000 examples of natural history, 
a library of 50,000 volumes and 3,566 manuscripts. In 
his will he directed that his collections, which we may 
say also included antiquities and works of art, and which 
were supposed to have cost him 50,000/., should be offered 
to Parliament for 20,o00/, If, as seemed not unlikely, the 
transaction did not take place, then they were to be offered 


e 
to certain foreign societies. 
opportunity was seized. An Act was passed at once 
authorising the purchase of the collections, including the 
‘“‘library of books, drawings, manuscripts, prints, medals 
and coins, ancient and modern seals, cameos and intaglios, 


precious stones, agates, jaspers, vessels of agate and jasper, - 


crystals, mathematical instruments, drawings and pictures, 
and all other, things in said collection or museum.” A 
museum at that time was regarded as “‘a repository of learned 


curiosities ”and the more varied the better. It was evidently _ 


expected that Parliament would not always be in a mood to 
approve of purchases of which the utility might well be 
questioned. The Act would now be called an “omnibus ” 


Act, for powers to purchase the collection of manuscripts 


gathered by Sir Roverr Corron, and which without 


authority had been acquired by the Government, besides a 


couple of thousand of printed books, were comprised in it. 
No less important was a collection of over seven thousand 
volumes belonging to Ropert Har ey, Earl of Oxford. 


In our time the money would have to be voted, and in the - 


eighteenth century if there were a direct grant raised by 
taxation it is doubtful whether Parliament would have 


approved of so large an expenditure on objects for which - 


no special storehouse existed. Instead therefore of seeking 
30,0007. from the Treasury it was decided that the Act 
should permit 100,000/. to be raised by a lottery. In that 
way funds would be provided for a local habitation for the 
treasures, and the money would be obtained from specu- 
lators. 

About 66,000/, was available for a building and future 
expenses. Two suitable mansions were in the market. 
Buckingham House could be purchased for 30,000/., Mon- 


, tague House for 10,2507, Economy dictated the selection 


of the latter. In the famous third chapter of his ‘‘ History” 
MAcAULAY mentions two celebrated palaces as standing in 
1685 a little way north of Holborn on the verge of the 
pastures and cornfields. One was Bedford House, the 
other, ‘‘ Montague House, celebrated for its frescoes and 
furniture, was, a few months after the death of CHaRLEs IL., 
burned to the ground, and was speedily succeeded by a 


more magnificent Montague House, which, having been 


iong the repository of such various and precious treasures 
of art, science and learning as were scarcely ever before 
assembled under a single roof, has now given place to an 
edifice more magnificent still.” JoHN EVELYw in describing 
the earlier house as a stately and ample palace, although 
the exterior was not answerable to the interior, says it was 


“built after the French pavilion way by Mr. Hooks, the 


curator of the Royal Society.” But there is some reason 
for believing the architect for the second Montague House 
was PouGEeT,a Frenchman. It was made to correspond 
exactly with its predecessor. Alterations were necessary in 
order to adapt it for the various collections, but on 
January 15, 1759, the museum was opened to the public. 

The general classification was simple, viz. printed 
books, manuscripts and objects of natural history. The 
latter was made to comprise all the antiquities. It was not 
long, however, before additions were carried out to each 
section. GEORGE II. gladly bestowed the collection of 
books which had been acquired from the reign of 
Henry VII. The royal library brought with it’ the 
privilege of claiming a copy of every book or publication 
which was entered at Stationers’ Hall. Three years after 
he came to the throne GrorcE III. gave an invaluable col- 
lection of pamphlets relating to the Civil War. Sixty 
years later Grorce IV. presented all the books which 
his father had collected at a cost of about 200,o00/, on 
condition that they were to be kept apart and known as 
the “ King’s Library.” 

Efforts were made from time to time to provide accom- 
modation, but Montague House was no longer adapted for 
the needs of a great national museum. The acquisition of 
the King’s Library, the Townley collection of sculpture, 
the massive Egyptian monuments and the Elgin marbles 
rendered a transformation inevitable. 
decided to demolish Montague House and to erect a 
building which should be planned to do justice to the 
different collections. 

Sir RoBerT SMIRKE was omnipotent in those days, and 
the work was entrusted to him. He favoured Ionic, and 
in consequence the immense facade is adorned with 


To the surprise of many the 


It was therefore - 
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columns in that style. With some reason FERGUSSON 
wrote of it :—‘* Nothing can well be more absurd than 
forty-four useless columns, following the sinuosities of a 
modern facade, and finishing round the corner—not 
because the design is complete, for, according to the 
theory on which the portico is designed, they ought to be 
continued on both flanks, or because they abut on any 
building—but simply because the expense would not allow 
of its being carried further.” We believe the colonnade 
was the part with which SmiRKE commenced the prepara- 
tion of his design. It was drawn in 1822, although not 
executed until long afterwards. Because it was followed 
by the builders without any alteration, Sir RopertT 
PEEL came to the conclusion that it was originally as 
perfect as it was rossible for mortal work to be, and 
declared in the House of Commons that it was a chef- 
deuvre. Regardless of the quantity of ancient marbles with 
which the galleries were to be occupied, no effort was 
made to impart cheerfulness to the walls by means of 
colour. The consequence was that the great museum 
became sepulchral rather than monumental, and to this day 
the average visitor is pleased when he escapes from the 
building. 

There was general disappointment when the works 
were finished, and it was not long before the desirability 
of a transformation was advocated. Sir CHARLES BARRY 
in the evidence which he gave before a Parliamentary 
Commission recommended that the natural history 
collections should be removed. He suggested that 
the galleries appropriated to those collections should 
be associated with zoological gardens, in order that 
skeletons might be compared with living animals and 
extinct species contrasted with those in existence. The 
building in Bloomsbury could then be devoted to literature 
and art. For readers he advocated a series of rooms of 
moderate size instead of a great hall. But he contemplated 
a magnificent hall covering the whole centre of the building 
and roofed with glass, which would be assigned to art and 
antiquities. In a letter to the Prince Consort written in 
1853, BARRY went further, for he proposed that the institu- 
tion should be known as the “ British Museum of Arts and 
Literature,” in connection with which accommodation would 
be provided for the learned societies. He said it would be 
necessary to purchase the whole of the surrounding pro- 
perty, extending to Montague Street and Russell Square on 
the east, to Montague Place on the north, and to Bedford 
Square and Charlotte Street on the west. The quadrangle 
and ground storey were to be appropriated to the anti- 
quities, the principal floor to the library, including 
the manuscripts, prints and drawings, and the upper 
floor to the national pictures, including RAPHAEL’s cartoons 
at Hampton Court and James Barry’s wall-paintings in 
the house of the Society of Arts. He estimated that the 
property required would not cost a million sterling, and it 
could be occupied until sites were demanded for the new 
buildings. ANToNIo Panizzi had at the time a scheme of 
his own. The correspondence between himself and PROSPER 
MERIMEE will suggest the omnipotence of the great 
librarian. In his mind’s eye was a circular reading-room 
140 feet in diameter, which would accommodate at least 
600 readers as well as nearly 1,000,000 volumes. It had 
also the advantage of facility of construction. In 1854 there 
was a grant by the House of Commons of 101,142/. for 
new buildings and fittings, and the new reading-room was 
opened in 1857 at a cost of 150,000/. “I have seen all 
sorts of domes of Peters and Pauls, Sophia, Panthéon— 
what not?” says THACKERAY, “and have been ‘struck by 
none of them so much as by that catholic dome in Blooms- 
bury, under which our million volumes are housed. I own 
to have said my grace at the table, and to have thanked 
Heaven for this my English birthright, freely to partake of 
these bountiful books and to speak the truth I found there.” 
His praise was well deserved, for considering the number 
of people who take advantage of the room, and the propor- 
tion of them who are merely desirous to while away hours, 
an earnest student generally finds there are few obstacles to 
his pursuits. Apart, however, from its purpose, PANizzI’s 
structure was the first serious attempt in this country to 


demonstrate the applicability of iron to other purposes than | 


railway stations and gasworks. It would now be possible 
to construct a still larger dome. But fifty years ago it 


a 


required no little courage to attempt such a one as we see 
in Bloomsbury. 

During recent years efforts were made to utilise the 
space in the galleries to the utmost, and scarcely a 
year has elapsed without expenditure on _ building. 
The knowledge which is represented by the collections 
is, however, expanding. The museum fails to provide 
adequate accommodation for its contents, and it will become 
more crowded unless additional space is provided. When 
the natural history collections were carried off to South 
Kensington it was anticipated there would be much 
vacancy, but the galleries were quickly filled. The relief 
which will arise from the removal of the immense 
collection of newspapers to a suburban district will be only 
temporary. Ancient remains are now sought after with an 
eagerness surpassing that of Lord ELcin or AUSTEN 
Henry Lavarp, and, if we are not able to bring away the 
sculpture or architectural remains which may be discovered, 
casts will have to be provided which will occupy a large 
area of flooring or walling. The necessity for obtaining the 
property around the museum is therefore more evident than 
t was in Barry’s days, and there are not a few who con- 
sider that the sites purchased from the Duke of BEDFrorp 
will hardly meet all the necessities of the present, to say 
nothing of the future. 


THE CATHEDRAL OF ORLEANS. 


HE announcement of a part of the roof of Orleans 
Cathedral falling at an early hour on the 8th 
inst. cannot be considered as showing defective construc- 
tion by the Medizval builders. In the tabular list of 
Canon Bourasst, the history of the building is suggested 
in a few lines. There is no trace of any work in the 
Romanesque style at Orleans. The apse and the adjoin- 
ing parts alone belong to Early Gothic. The second Gothic 
period is not represented. ‘To the third period belongs the 
body of the nave and the front, which were carried out 
between the reign of Henri IV. and the end of the 
eighteenth century. The side entrance dates from the 
nineteenth century. We have therefore an almost unique 
example of a building in the Gothic style which was 
executed mainly in the seventeenth century, for the first 
stone was laid by HENrRr IV. in April 1601. 

We can hardly suppose that a city in such a position as 
Orleans would not have attracted missionaries in an early 
age. Legend says that one of St. PETER’s disciples, St. 
ALTIN, visited that part of Gaul about the year 69 A.D. 
Unlike the majority of the ecclesiastics who made similar 
attempts, he was successful from the first. He was able 
to erect a church. In the course of time it was succeeded 
by another, which, according to tradition, was the scene of 
supernatural phenomena when it was completed. Orleans 
in all probability derived its name from the Emperor 
AURELIAN. It had, at an early date, acquired a reputation 
for wealth, and various invaders sought its possession. 
The Normans are believed to have destroyed the cathedral 
which existed in the eleventh or twelfth century. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century GILLES 
PAstay, the bishop, erected a building which was the 
subject of many eulogiums as one of the wonders of art. 
As in other cases, the name of the designer remains un- 
known. It was one of those cathedrals on which money 
could be spent year after year, and additions were feasible 
without being considered as incongruous. Unfortunately 
the religious controversies of a later period embittered the 
inhabitants of so pleasant a part of France. Henri II. 
had unwisely issued an edict by which death became the 
penalty not only of all who adopted the principles of reform, 
but even of anyone who appeared to favour them. France 
possessed a great many princes, and those who were native 
born were jealous from seeing so much power in the hands 
of foreigners. The religious question was therefore utilised 
for treasonable purposes, and a conspiracy was entered into 
of which the Prince De Conpf was the leader. The civil 
war which followed was not unlike those in other countries. 
We have the testimony of MONTAIGNE to the excesses 
which prevailed in his district :—‘“ I could hardly persuade 
myself,” he writes, ‘before I saw it with my own eyes, 
that there could be found out souls so cruel and fell, who, 
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for the sole pleasure of murder, would commit, hack and 
lop off the limbs of others, sharpen their wits to invent 
unusual torments and new kinds of death without hatred, 
without profit, and for no other end but only to enjoy 
the pleasant spectacle of the gestures and motions, 
the lamentable groans and cries of a man in anguish. 
For this is the utmost point to which cruelty can arrive.” 
It was found that the persecutions against the reformers did 
not frighten them ; on the contrary, their numbers increased. 
It was then decided by the Government to adopt an oppo- 
site course, but it was too late. The civil wars were 
renewed, and in 1562 the city of Orleans was taken by 
Conpé, who was at the head of the reformers. Afterwards 
the city was restored to Louis XII., and in 1567 it was 
recaptured by LA Nour and the Huguenots. One of the 
first acts of the victorious troops was to endeavour to blow 
up the cathedral. They were successful with the exception 
of the parts we have already named, viz. the apse with its 
chapels, a portion of the choir and one of the entrances. 
The apse was used asa stable. The city. soon afterwards 
fell into the hands of the anti-reformers, and it is said 
that while the horrible Massacre of St. Bartholomew was 
being enacted in Paris hundreds of Huguenots were 
murdered in Orleans. 

Henri IV. was not satisfied with laying the foundation- 
stone of the new cathedral. At the ceremony he made a 
promise that he would complete the work. His conscience 
was elastic, and the man who said that “ Paris was worth 
a Mass” was no doubt glad to pose as an enthusiastic 
church-builder. At the time of his assassination in 1610 
the fabric was not far advanced. His successors Louis 
XIII., Louis XIV. and Louis XV. accepted it as a duty 
to continue the building as a public work. 

It was hardly to be expected that a cathedral which was 
undertaken at such a period should be marked by its fidelity 
to Medieval rules. Indeed, the belief prevailed at the 
time that Gothic architecture was a combination of parts 
which produced their effects by accident instead of by 
rule. Another style had superseded it in France, and the 
designers of the new cathedral were not likely to be more 
enthusiastic about their work than was HENRY OF NAVARRE 
when he laid the foundation-stone. Policy dictated that 
an imitation at least of the old building should be accom- 
plished, in order to demonstrate that the attempts of the 
reformers were doomed to succumb to the orthodox 
practices of the pre-Reformation period. The cathedral was, 
therefore, an act of expiation more than an architectural effort. 
If a comparison is necessary the standard should be an 
English Gothic building of the seventeenth century rather 
than one of the great works of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
centuries. It was for that reason that JAMES FERGUSSON 
in his criticism treated it with so much leniency :— 

As far as regards size or richness of decoration the 
cathedral of Orleans deserves to rank as one of the.very first 
in France, and is remarkable as the only first-class Gothic 
cathedral erected in Europe since the Middle Ages. The 
original church on this site having been destroyed by the 
Calvinists, the present cathedral wascommenced in the year 1601 
by Henri IV. of France, and although the rebuilding pro- 
ceeded at first with great vigour, and the work was never 
wholly discontinued, it is even now hardly completed. Con- 
sidering the age in which it was built and the contemporary 
specimens of so-called Gothic art erected in France and 
England, it is wonderful how little of Classical admixture has 
been allowed to creep into the design of this building and how 
closely it adhered to every essential of the style adopted, In 
plan, in arrangement, and indeed in details, it is so correct, 
that it requires considerable knowledge to define the difference 
between this and an older building of the same class. Still there 
is a wide difference, which makes itself felt though not easily 
described, and consists in the fact that the old cathedrals were 
built by men who had a true perception of their art, while the 
modern example only bears evidence of a well-learnt lesson 
distinctly repeated, but without any real feeling for the subject. 
This want betrays itself in an unmeaning repetition of parts, 


in a deficiency of depth and richness, and in a general poverty 
of invention. 


The name is not recorded of the architect whose plans 
were adopted for the rebuilding. The towers, and pro- 
bably the whole of the facade, should be credited to 
Jacqurs, JULES GABRIEL, a Court architect and grand 
nephew of Jures Mansart. In 1722 he prepared the 


taken. The facade was completed under the: supervision 
of PrERRE ADRIEN Paris, an able architect who lived until 
1819, and acted for several years as director of the French 
Academy at Rome. The facade possesses elements 
which are found in other French cathedrals. There is a 
deep central entrance, flanked by two of less import- 
ance ; over each is a rose window; there is an arcading 
across the front; the towers are of three storeys, each 
differing in character, the upper one having a cresting 
that was evidently meant to suggest a coronal with winged 
angels on the piers. 

The building, which bears the name of Sainte Croix, 
has received much admiration from critics in the district, 
and the west front has been compared by them with some 
of the great churches. But it wants the azve/é which 
characterises earlier buildings, and visitors from a distance 
generally give most attention to the part which remains of 
the “ Ogival primitif” period. According to PETIT:— 


Orleans Cathedral is certainly an impressive structure, both 
externally and internally, though not without the faults which 
might be expected from the late period to which it belongs. 
The horizontal line prevails too much in the west front, and the 
circular stage on the top of each of the western towers is not in 
perfect accordance with the Gothic character. Nevertheless 
the composition, as seen from a distance, is well proportioned 
and striking. The mouldings of the piers run through the 
architraves, and are not stopped by any capitals. The tri- 
forium is very well arranged, consisting of an arcade of four 
small trefoil arches, occupying a very limited space (in point of 
height) as compared with both the pier arches and the 
clerestory. The mouldings have not much force or boldness, 
but this is a common defect in Flamboyant work. 


It would, however, be aloss if the fabric were allowed to 
suffer through the indifference to ecclesiasticism which has 
hold of so many Frenchmen at the present time. It does 
not redound to the credit of the Government that no steps 
were taken to prevent the fall of the roof. For three months 
at least the catastrophe was anticipated. M. Danjoy, the 
diocesan architect, had informed the Ministry of Public 
Worship of the danger, but no steps were taken to prevent a 
fall. The departmental architect, M. GUILLONAT, was so im- 
pressed with the certainty of the vaulting giving way that he 
prohibited celebrations at the high altar. The part which 
succumbed consists of the seven bays of the choir. 
Whether the altar is irretrievably injured is not ascertained, 
but much damage has been caused to the stalls, pulpit, 
windows, &c. It is doubtful when restoration will be 
attempted and who will be responsible for the outlay. 


CARISBROOKE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


pee Hampshire Field Club and Archzological Society 
recently went to the Isle of Wight, when they visited 
Carisbrooke Castle, the church and priory. The party, says 
the Hampshire Advertiser, first drove to Carisbrooke Castle. 
In the Battenberg museum Mr. Shore, F.G.S., said it gave 
him great pleasure to find that in connection with the castle a 
museum had been started of great interest to antiquarians, and 
one which would be the means of affording information con- 
cerning the ancient castle and its historical associations. As 
members of the county archeological society it must be a 
pleasure to them all to see such an idea carried out. As 
archeological research went on the museum would become 
increasingly interesting and valuable. With the consent of 
the authorities the Society paid the cost of excavation into 
the mound on which the castle keep rests. It was found 
that layers of flints were lying inward so that the thrust of the 
earth should not push it outwards. These mounds were of the 
Saxon period, and wherever they found one of these circular 
mounds they might be sure it was of Anglo-Saxon date. It 
was essentially the form of Anglo-Saxon fortifications. There 
was much of interest in the museum concerning Charles I.— 
relics and so on. There was a coin, a siege piece, struck at 
Newark known as “O.B.S.” The king was hard up for money 
during the civil wars, so that money was made out of plate. 
The coin was lozenge sbaped and is rare and valuable. Other 
objects of interest were the Prayer-book and watch of 
Charles I. . 

The members were subsequently conducted round the 
principal apartments of the castle. Mr. Cochrane, the deputy- 
governor, led the way, and gave explanations of the points of 
interest. He said that over the present dining-room there was 
a floor--removed in 1856—which provided the apartment in 


designs, but some years elapsed before they were under- : which King Charles I. was confined, and from which, tradition 
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says, the unfortunate monarch first tried to escape. The 
visitors were also shown what in other days was the private 
chapel, and in the drawing-room the deputy-governor specially 
pointed out a rare and curious thirteenth-century fireplace, 
which ke had opened up since his residence at the castle. A 
fine example of a Norman window having been inspected, the 
members assembled in the handsome dining-room of the castle, 
with its rare oak furniture. 

King Charles’s audience chamber was next inspected. Mr. 
Cochrane said many would have them believe that the Princess 
Elizabeth died there, but personally he doubted it. There was 
good reason for believing that the unfortunate princess died in 
the room where the king was a prisoner, in another part of the 
castle. Going out into the open, the window from which the 
‘king endeavoured to escape the second time proved an object 
ef great interest to the members. Mr. Cochrane said he 
believed the princess died in that apartment. 

Before leaving Carisbrooke Castle Mr. Shore said the 
Association had been in the habit of forwarding an official 
report of their proceedings year by year to the late Queen 
Victoria at Osborne They would like, if possible, to know 
what had become of those records, and in future the Association 
would forward them to the deputy-governor to be incorporated 
in the archives of the museum. 

The Deputy-Governor thanked Mr. Shore, and assured 
him that Princess Henry of Battenberg, the Governor of the 
island, would quite approve and appreciate the offer. He 
would try and ascertain what had become of the records which 
kad been sent to Osborne. 

Dr. Groves afterwards read a paper on Carisbrooke Church 
Priory. Hesaid :—The Carisbrooke of Medizval time was gone 
for ever, and the priory had been entirely transformed into a 
farmhouse and farm buildings adjoining the churchyard on the 
north, part of which may possibly occupy the site of a portion 
of it; but far into the nineteenth century, and within his 
memory, vestiges of it remained. There was no evidence that 
Fitz Osborne founded Carisbrooke Priory, engaged as he 
was in settling the kingdom during the five years he lived. 
After the Conquest it was exceedingly unlikely that he spent 
much of his time in the Isle of Wight. When there his 
‘attention was probably concentrated upon the works in pro- 
‘gress for strengthening the castle. The date of the priory was 
in a measure settled by the charter granted Hildearius, the 
Abbot, and Convent of Lyra, by Baldwin de Redvers, Earl of 
Devon, the fourth lord of the island, in the reign of Stephen. 
It was not certain which was built first, the priory or the 
church. The monks may have been comfortably housed, and 
‘waited until the church and the chapels at Newport and 
Northwood were built before taking the other work in hand. 

The visitors, after inspecting the church, were entertained 
by Mr. Shore, who read his paper on “ Parkhurst Forest.” 
The forest, he said, was always part of the lordship of the 
island and an appendage to the castle of Carisbrooke. Under 
the entry concerning the royal manor of Watchingwell, 
Domesday Book tells us that “half a hide is in the king’s 
park,” and that ‘‘the meadow land is in the park.” This 
could be no other than the park known in after centuries as 
Elde Park or Olde Park. There was indeed at that time no 
other park in the island. 

Very different indeed is the modern forest from ancient 
Parkhurst. The present enclosed wood was of modern growth, 
The enclosure itself was comparatively modern. The most 
ancient enclosure was the Old Park, and the present appear- 
‘ance of the forest area dated from about a century ago, when 
the common rights over its heaths and pastures and in its 
woods were extinguished and its extent greatly reduced. The 
manor which bore the old name of Watchingwell appeared 
later on to have been known as Alvington. In its most 
ancient state Parkhurst comprised as a chase or forest 
the country between the Medina and the river, which 
flowed into the sea at Newtown. At one time it con- 
tained about 3,000 acres, and was sometimes called 
Carisbrooke Forest. When it came into the possession of the 
Crown in the -time of Edward I. it regained its old status of a 
Crown forest, and, like other royal forests, was presumably sub- 
ject to forestlaw. At the present time its area was about 1,126 
acres. Closely connected with Parkhurst was the Elde, or Old 
Park, of which a trace survived in the place named Great Park, 
west of Carisbrooke, in the parish of St. Nicholas, whose 
church is now being restored. It was an area detached from 
Carisbrooke, and contained 336 acres. This park was an 
enclosed part of the chase or forest. The farm or hamlet of 
Upper Watchingwell was on its west boundary. The road 
from Calbourne to Carisbrooke formed its most southern 
boundary. New Park Farm lay to the east of it, and Park 

Place to the south-east. Bull’s Wood lay at its north-western 
corner. This interesting old detached part of St. Nicholas 
parish appeared to be practically the same as the park men- 
tioned in Domesday Book. In the area formerly within the 
metes and bounds of the forest one still found the following 
among other wood or forest names :—Buntwood, Thorness 


Wood, Lock’s Copse, Bunthill Copse, Corfheath, Rollsbright 
Copse, Chalkclose Copse, Ruffins Copse and Northwood, all 
between the Newtown river and the Medina. Northwood in 
ancient time was the northern part of the forest. 

This ancient woodland had, indeed, left a mark of another 
kind on the topography of the island which survives to the 
present day, viz. the absence of old villages between Newtown 
river and the Medina. What remained of old Parkhurst 
was enclosed after 1812, and apparently modern plantations 
were made soon afterwards. 

The decay of Parkhurst and the park so early connected 
with it in Charles I.’s time was thus a matter of history. In 
1629 the timber was being sold. The king was trying to 
govern without a Parliament, and the sale of the timber in the 
torests was one of the ways for raising money. Many of the 
parks had gone, and the time of the forests had come. Nearly 
twenty years later the unfortunate monarch must often have 
gazed from his prison walls over both the forest and Old 
Park, as they then were, the forest so different from what it 
was in 1609, when as a boy he had hunted in it with his father, 
King James. The timber which the commoners had not 
appropriated, and which the king’s agents had spared, was 
probably cut down later on by order of Parliament, as in other 
royal forests, to discharge the arrears of pay due to the 
soldiery. The State Papers of the Commonwealth period fully 
prove that Parkhurst must have had its old forest court. The 
greatly reduced area of Parkhurst at the present time was due 
mainly to the assignment of a great part of its original area to 
the commoners as compensation for the loss of their ancient 
rights. As the earlier enclosures went on those rights 
necessarily became less. 

The Act for the final disafforesting and enclosing of 
Parkhurst forest common lands was passed early in the nine- 
teenth century. Under the Act of Parliament all lands within 
the outer bounds of ancient Parkhurst became freed from 
rights of chase. Under this Act also the common fields, 
meadows, pastures, furze and turbary, the common woodland 
for pannage and the common quarries or marl pits also came 
toan end. Like all forests old Parkhurst has its folk tales 
and legends, which linger yet in its district. 


ARCHA OLOGY OF THE BRAMPTON 
DISTRICT. 
N the 8th inst. the members of the Cumberland and West- 
moreland Antiquarian Society commenced a meeting at 
Brampton in which some members of the Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries took part. The Car/7sle Journal gives the following 
report of the proceedings :— 


Recent Finds tn Carlisle. 


Mr. Linnzeus E. Hope exhibited a number of recent gifts 
and donations to the museum at Tullie House, consisting of 
coins, pottery, &c., which had been found during the excava- 
tions at the Victoria Hotel, on the site of the house being built 
by the Rev. S. Swann in Castle Street, and on Stanwix Bank. 
One of the coins was particularly interesting, it being a first- 
brass cf Vespasian, called the Judzea Capta. Other coins were 
of the date of Hadrian, Trajan and Antoninus. Among the 
other objects described were a bronze spoon, a bronze carpick, 
a bone stylus, a nice little vase of Samian ware, potsherds of 
Samian and Roman ware, Medizeval bottle, neck of a Medizval 
vessel, sculptured stone of Roman date, half of an iron cannon 
ball found at Stanwix, and a bronze axe of the late Bronze Age. 


Penruddock Presbyterian Meeting House. 


The Rev. James H. Celligan, of Lancaster, contributed a 
paper on “Penruddock Presbyterian Meeting House.” The 
records of the congregation, he said, have perished, if they 
ever existed, and there are no Presbyterial references to the 
cause before the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
legal documents are ten in number and consist of leases for 
the meeting house and for two fields belonging to the con- 
grégation. The earliest deed is dated 1712; the most im- 
portant one is that of 1813, where it is stated that upon the 
deaths of the trustees the heir of the longest liver, Nicholas 
Noble, handed over the meeting house of Penruddock to the 
Rev. James Scott, Independent minister of Park Head, Kirk- 
oswald. This occasioned some trouble upon the death of the 
Rev. Andrew Rattray, in 1830, but the property was ultimately 
restored to the Presbyterians. The cause of Penruddock 
Presbyterianism originated from the congregation that gathered 
round the ministry of the Rev. Richard Gilpin, M.A., afterwards 
M.D., of Newcastle, at Greystoke parish church about 1652. 
After an active ministry, during which he took part in the Non- 
conforming movement that was prevalent in the State Church of 
his day, Gilpin anticipated the ejection of 1662 by retiring in 1661 
to Scaleby Castle, which he had purchased. Upon the passing 
of the Act of Uniformity Gilpin was offered the bishopric of 
Carlisle, which he refused, as his ancestor, Bernard Gilpin, had 
done in the reign of Elizabeth, During Gilpin’s ministry at 
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Greystoke the Quakers began their crusade in Cumberland. 
Starting from Westmoreland, they carried disturbance to 
many a quiet parish, and extraordinary scenes were witnessed 
in the towns of Cockermouth, Penrith and Carlisle. Several 
of these itinerant prophets entered Greystoke Church and in- 
terrupted” Gilpin during the service. A number of the 
parishioners were drawn away and formed a separate sect. 
Among them was Henry Winder, who after several years 
returned to the Gilpinites. In 1673 two Quakeresses brought 
a charge of child murder against Winder, but after a lengthy 
trial he was acquitted. The particulars of this case are to be 
found in six tracts in The Friends’ Institute, Bishopsgate, 
London. Gilpin was succeeded at Greystoke by the Rev. 
William Morland, M.A. He had previously been the rector, 
and the people were not willing to accept him. They seceded 
and formed a Nonconforming cause. The leader of the band 
was a young yeoman named John Noble. He inherited 
two estates in the manor of Hutton John. In his youth 
he took part in the Civil War. He came under religious 
influence when he was about twenty years of age, 
which was developed during the ministry of Dr. Gilpin. 
Upon the passing of the Act of Uniformity he became a 
sturdy Nonconformist, and upon one occasion received six 
weeks’ imprisonment in Carlisle Gaol for preaching illegally. 
At the time of the Indulgence in 1672 he licensed his house for 
the Presbyterian teacher. Upon the recall of the Indulgence 
he was convicted of holding a conventicle, and the fine was 
levied by distress. Notwithstanding his principles, “he paid 
respects to and received courtesies from divers of the bishops 
at Rose Castle.” Shortly after Noble’s death in 1708 a 
meeting house was erected at Penruddock, and the present 
building, rebuilt in 1789, is probably on the original site. The 
first minister of the meeting house was the Rev. Anthony 
Sleigh, M.A., who was imprisoned at Carlisle for his Non- 
conformity. At the time of his death in 1702, Noncon- 
formity was becoming less militant. His own son entered the 
State Church, and Richard Gilpin’s son conformed and became 
Recorder of Carlisle. In various parts of the country 
academies sprang up, and the pulpit at Penruddock was 
supplied from these sources for atime. The paper went on to 
enumerate the successive ministers down to the Rev. D. T. 
Storrar, who held the appointment in 1864-66. In 1876 the 
congregation at Penruddock was accepted by the Presbyterian 
Church of England, and to-day is a preaching station worked 
by probationers from Westminster College, Cambridge. 


Excavations at Infeli Camp. 

Dr. C. A. Parker, F.S A.Scot , had prepared a paper on the 
“ Excavations at Infell Camp, Ponsonby.” Hesaid that Infell, 
the last heave of the Ponsonby fells before they subsided into 
’ the western plain, is a rounded hill 562 feet in height and 
about three miles from the sea. The top is covered with 
heather, and the eastern slope, on which the earthwork is 
situated, is planted with larch. The enclosure is a rectangular 
oblong with the east corner cut off, lying just below the crest 
of the hill, so that the ramparts even if palisaded would be out 
of sight from any part ofthe plain. It is about 82 yards long by 
55 broad. The defences consist of two parallel banks of earth, 
each of which appears to have been originally about 15 feet 
wide at the base. The ditch between them is about 83 feet 
wide at the bottom, and at present varies at from 4 to 6 feet 
in depth below the top of the inner rampart, which is, as a 
rule, the higher of the two. A trench dug through this rampart 
showed it to be composed entirely of earth and to beabouta yard 
in height above the undisturbed soil. No doubt it was once 
higher and the ditch deeper, and one or both banks palisaded. 
Original entrances exist at the east and west angles, the two 
ramparts curving round to join and form sides to the gateway 
paths, which are 7 feet 6 inches wide. The paths are on the 
natural level. A trench cut across the west entrance showed 
no paving of any kind, merely hard earth. There is a wide 
gap in the south-west side, which does not appear to be original, 
and one or two small recent gaps. Rather nearer to the north 
angle than the others is a circular artificial pond. The earth 
has been thrown out to make a bank round it, forming a circle 
45 feet in diameter. At the east point is a small spring near 
which, the workmen told us, many thick-stemmed, small- 
bowled tobacco pipes had been found. A trench showed the 
bank to be of earth, faced rudely on the inside with large 
cobbles with smaller ones roughly packed behind them, the 
stonework being 3 feet thick. The stones appeared to extend 
into and pave the pond. From the east entrance “the old 
road,” worn slightly hollow, can be easily traced winding down 
the hill to Scar Green Lane. From the west. entrance 
a track extends over the top of the hill to the south-west, 
afterwards bending south and pointing towards the hamlet 
of Ponsonby, It formerly extended across two more 
fields, and would join a lane leading to the main road 
It is exactly such a track as’ would be formed by 
‘long driving of stock in one direction. By these roads 
the enclosure would be easily approached from any part of the 


parish. In conclusion, Dr. Parker said this appears to bea 
post-Conquest earthwork. Its position, high up at the back of 
the nearest hill, shows that concealment and accessibility were 
desired, agreeing with the position of many Pele towers, and 
the well-defined stock roads and large water-tank point to its 
having been a Pele garth or refuge for cattle and horses 
against Scotch raids. Such a place when stockaded could 
stand a siege of a day or so, which would be as much time 
or more than raiders could spare. It may date from the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, and from the presence of 
the tobacco pipes appears to have been used down to: 
Elizabethan times. Tradition states that on the hill behind 
Park Nook, in the adjoining parish of Gosforth, there formerly 
existed a walled enclosure called Castle Cary, into which cattle 
were driven when the Scots were over the Border. This was 
destroyed about 1818. The same story is told of Foldsteads, 
Kirkbampton, which is another rectangular enclosure with 
double bank and double ditch. 


Stones Found at Ariecdon Church. 

Mr. T. H. Martindale, architect, showed a photograph of a. 
number of stones found during the recent alterations at 
Arlecdon Church. The stones were found built into the walls. 
at the time the church was rebuilt about 1829. One stone, a 
large one, had been a portion of a very fine grave slab with 
floriate cross head and beautiful sword hilt. The edge of the 
slab had a bold roll moulding. The fragment was about 
2 feet 8 inches long by 1 foot 4 inches wide, and 8 inches thick. 
The cross and ornament was raised about ? of an inch, The 
stone had been used to form an internal quoin of one of the 
west windows. Another stone seemed to be a portion of the 
shaft of an Anglian Cross. It was 1o inches long, 7 inches 
wide, and 5 inches thick. The scroll appears on face only, but 
there were some incised crosses in the back. It had been very 
much mutilated. Two others were probably fragments of slabs, 
and had traces upon them of figures and letters. The remaining: 
stone was the most singular, and seemed in a perfect state. It 
was about 14} inches high, 8} inches wide and 5 inches thick. It 
was rough or undressed for about a third of its height, and 
above had a Latin cross in relief on both faces. The ground 
had been sunk about a quarter of an inch. In the centre of 
the cross on one face was arose, and on the other a simply 
sunk circle. The chiselling was very rough. This stone was 
found in the wall over the present east window of the chancel. 
All the stones seemed to be red sandstone of the locality. 


The Roman Altars at Rokeby. 

Mr. J. B. Bailey had prepared a paper on “Roman Altars. 
from Cumberland now at Rokeby.” Referring to five altars. 
standing on a platform at Rokeby Hall, he said that three of 
these were admitted to have been removed from Naworth to 
Rokeby by Sir Thomas Robinson, to whom they were given by 
his brother-in-law, the Earl of Carlisle. In a previous paper, 
published in the “Transactions,” Mr. Bailey contended that 
the other two were really altars from the same source, although 
they were reported by Dr. Bruce as missing. 


DECAY OF BUILDING STONES IN GLASGOW. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Glasgow Herald writes :— 
The attention of the citizens of and visitors to Glasgow 
being very forcibly directed to this subject by the scaffolding at 
the Municipal Buildings, the Scott Monument and the Inland 
Revenue offices, it may not be out of place to consider some of 
the causes of the decay of the stones of these and other buildings: 
in the city, and what might be done to prevent it. 

When we find stones that show good “weathering” 
qualities when built in the rural districts where the stone is 
quarried crumbling to pieces in a few years after they are built 
in Glasgow, we are led to the conclusion that there is some- 
thing in the Glasgow atmosphere which causes the decay. 

There are no available analyses showing the constituent 
parts of the atmosphere in the city. When we consider, 
however, that in the burning of every 100 tons of coal there is 
on an average one ton of sulphur emitted in the form of sulphur 
dioxide, and when the sulphur dioxide comes in contact with 
aqueous matter or moisture in the atmosphere a chemical 
change takes place, the result being that the ton of sulphur is 
equivalent to three tons of sulphuric acid, we are able to form 
an estimate of the amount of sulphuric acid produced. 

The annual consumpt of coal per inhabitant in the United 
Kingdom is four tons, which gives the consumption in Glasgow 
as 3,100,000 tons. This would give 93,000 tons of sulphuric 
acid as being the quantity that is deposited over the area of the 
city every year. Although smoke-consuming apparatus in 
greater numbers may be installed, thereby reducing the amount 
of solids that are floating about over the city, it would not 
reduce the amount of sulphur dioxide that is emitted while the 
coal is being burned.» : 

As has been already pointed out, when the sulphur dioxide 
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comes into contact with moisture in any form it is changed to 
sulphurous acid, which by oxidation is converted into sulphuric 
acid, so that every jet of steam which is playing into the air at 
the various works throughout the city is contributing to that 
chemical process, and on every drizzly, muggy day sulphuric 
acid is being formed and deposited in large quantities on our 
streets and buildings. 

On a day of continuous heavy rain a certain amount of 
good is done by all the sulphurous and sulphuric acids which 
are suspended in the air being taken up, the air washed pure, 
and all the sulphurous and sulphuric acids carried away by the 
theavy downfall of water. 

On examining the atmospheric conditions in Glasgow, out 
of 300 days it was found that 145 were dry and bright, when 
-only a small percentage of sulphuric acid would be formed and 
deposited ; fifty-three were days of continuous heavy rains, in 
which the air would be washed clean, and the acid carried 
away by the heavy downfall of rain; the remaining days were 
-drizzly—of the kind which visitors to the city term “ Glasgow 
weather.” These constitute favourable conditions for the 
formation of the sulphurous and sulphuric acids, and in that 
‘form the product of the coal soaks into the streets, walls and 
roofs of the buildings in the city. 

The effect of the gradual deposit of sulphuric acid on sand- 

stones, in which there is a certain amount of lime, is that the 
stone absorbs the acid, and in so doing the lime is freed from 
the other constituent parts of the stone, and coming to the 
surface it peels off, and disintegration of the various particles 
sets in. ‘This is first seen in the masonry immediately beneath 
‘the cornices and projecting courses, which is protected by the 
projection from the heavy rainfall that washes the exposed part 
of the building, but these afford no protection on a damp day 
‘from the deposit of sulphuric acid, which soaks into every 
-stone, and sooner or later the acid will honeycomb the surface 
of the masonry and lead to general disintegration. 

A short time ago the writer made an experiment witha 
sveak solution of sulphuric acid on newly quarried stones, and 
it had very little effect. At the same time a piece of stone of 
‘the same nature which had been exposed to the Glasgow 
atmosphere for about eighteen years was immersed in a solu- 
‘tion of the same strength. It crumbled into sand, which 
proves that under ordinary conditions there is a continual 
absorption of the acid, which in time acts upon the stone until 
it becomes perfectly rotten and crumbles away. 

The following is a free analysis giving the carbonates that 
are acted on by sulphuric acid in certain of the sandstones 
that are largely used in building operations in Glasgow, 
Nos. 1 and 2 being white stones, and No. 3 being red stone 
from Dumfriesshire :— 


INOea ts 
Carbonate of lime ; ; . : 5°00 
Carbonate of magnesia . 2°66 
Carbonate of iron , > 2°38 
Peroxide of iron 5 5 : 5 . 76 
Residue.—Quartz grains, fragments of mica and fine white clay. 
No. 2. 
Carbonate of lime . é 3 A 4 4g 7S 
Carbonate of magnesia . : 5 : 2549 
Carbonate of iron. , 2°36 
Peroxide of iron 39 


: : : : 2 ; 3 
Residue.—Very fine quartz sand, with some mica and a litt 
matter. 


le clayey 


: No. 3 
Carbonate of lime . : ‘ . . 5 Bro) 
Carbonate of magnesia 3 : : “ 5 ee 
Carbonate of iron : , : . | OY 


Or 


Peroxide of iron + ; < : , 
Residue—Silicious sand, with a little clayey matter. 


From the foregoing tables it will be seen that there is only 
a trace of lime in the red sandstone, while in the white there is 
5 per cent., and in one analysis of a local sandstone there is 
18 per cent. This leads us to the conclusion that the red 
stone is the most suitable for use in Glasgow. It is borne 
out on examining buildings which have been erected in recent 
years, where we find that there is very little, if any, sign of 
decay of the red, while it is seen very distinctly in the white. 
A very good comparison can be seen in Montrose Street. 
On the east side of the street Messrs. Campbell’s warehouse in 
red sandstone shows no sign of decay, and on the west side of 
the street the Sanitary Chambers, built with white stone, are 
“‘ weathering ” very badly. 

As a general rule, the white stones carry a greater load 
before crushing than the red. It is, therefore, more suitable to 
use for heavy buildings, and as some of the reds also show 
signs of decay, the question of prevention has therefore to be 
faced, and we have to consider how this can best be effected. 

In every stone when it is freshly quarried there is a certain 
amount of moisture or natural sap in which there is a propor- 
tion of soluble silica that gradually dries out. When it comes 


hydrochloric and sulphuric acid in the atmosphere, it forms an 
insoluble silica on the surface of the stone, which protects the 
stone and prevents decay. 

Some years ago it was customary to brush off the decaying 
parts or re-dress the stones and give them a few coats of oil, 
with a small quantity of white lead mixed init. This was of 
very little use as a preservative, as the sulphuric acid acts 
very quickly on lead paints, and the re-dressing of the stone 
took away the natural silicate which had been formed, and 
exposed the stone to the ravages of the acids. 

In stones which had been built for over half a century and 
showed no signs of decay, on their being re-dressed decay set 
in immediately, and the surface of the stone would be honey- 
combed in a very short time. 

The cleaning of buildings by the sand-blast machine which 
was popular a few years ago did a great deal of harm to the 
stones by bruising off the surface which had been hardened by 
exposure, and thereby opening up the stone, which would thus 
be in a state more liable to suck in the acids from the str- 
rounding atmosphere. 

For an effective preservation, we have to proceed in the 
direction of strengthening the natural silicate formed on the 
surface of the stone by the addition of another silicate, which 
will be perfectly insoluble and impenetrable'to any of the acids 
that are floating around in such large quantities. This can be 
done by coating the stones with what is known as water glass, 
made from a soluble silicate such as silica of soda, to which is 
added pulverised quartz to give it what might be termed a 
“ fixing” power, and where the exposed surfaces of stones have 
been coated several times it may reasonably be expected that 
they will resist the action of the acids in the atmosphere. 
There are several preparations of this nature supplied ready 
for use, and are being used in Glasgow at the present time. 

There is, however, an important point with regard to the use 
of a silicate, or rather preservative, and that is the time at, and 
the conditions under, which it should be applied. 

’ As can be readily understood, there is a large quantity of 
moisture in a newly built wall, which gradually dries out by 
evaporation in the summer time, and in the winter time by the 
action of frost. All the moisture is drawn to the exposed 
surface, so that at least one summer and one winter should be 
allowed to pass before any silicate is applied, and in the case 
of important buildings, where the walls are heavy and thick, 
two years should elapse to allow the moisture to thoroughly 
evaporate, as any water sealed up in the stone by the coating 
of silicate would be brought to the surface by the next winter’s 
frost, and in its efforts to force an exit |would cause a peeling 
off of the hardened skin, and the stone would be in a worse 
condition than if it never had been silicated. 

This applies also to the time of year in which the work 
should be done. It is only during the summer months that 
the weather conditions can be considered suitable. Stones 
may be cut out and renewed during the remainder of the year, 
but only on a good dry day is the stone in a condition to absorb 
or take on the silicate, which should on no account be applied 
on a wet or frosty day. This may perhaps explain the further 
signs of decay which are again showing on some buildings that 
have recently been restored and protected. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


A STATEMENT has been made by Sir W. B. Forwood 

explaining the financial condition of the executive com- 
mittee of the new cathedral. He says :— 

I find there is an erroneous impression existing as to the 
extent of the funds we have collected and have promised for 
the erection of the cathedral which I ask you to kindly allow 
me to correct. Our funds in hand and promised amount to 
199,000/.; in addition to this we have special gifts of the value 
of 35,coo/,, making a total of 234,000. Of this about 50,000/. 
is the result of the appeal made in connection with the laying 
of the foundation-stone. 

We have spent in the purchase of the site and in legal 
expenses 31,0007, leaving an available sum of 168,009/. for 
building purposes. The portion of the building we are about 
to erect it is estimated will cost 240,009/., so that we require 
further funds to the extent of 70,000/, This first portion of the 
cathedral will accommodate a congregation of 3,500, and we 
hope to complete it within six or seven years, 

We feel quite confident that now that a start has been 
made the people of Liverpool and of the diocese will not allow 
this great work to come to a halt for the lack of funds. As it 
rises from its foundations in all its beautiful proportions and 
majestic massive grandeur it will appeal more and more to our 
Bae and strike a chord of sympathetic liberality in the hearts 
of all. 


The Archbishop of Tuam is about to erect on Croagh 


in contact with the carbonic acid of the atmosphere, if there is | Patrick a weatherproof oratory, with a room for a priest and a 


not too much carbonate of lime in the stone or too much 


suitable cross before it, as a memorial of St. Patrick. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


SOONER or later it will be necessary to erect an art 
gallery in Manchester. The building now used for the 
purpose is inadequate. It might be supposed that the city 
possesses several architects to whom the planning of such a 
work could be entrusted. Manchester, like other places 
having a Corporation that believes in its own capabilities, 
there was a resolution passed by it that a sub committee 
should be appointed to visit art institutions in Great Britain 
and Ireland, as well as on the Continent, in order to discover 
what should be done. The characteristics of any galleries 
which will be visited are not unknown to architects, and if 
a commission had been given to an architect in Manchester 
he would no doubt make the inquiries which would be 
advantageous for his purpose. As one of the councillors 
pointed out, there were in Manchester numbers of people 
interested in art who were thoroughly acquainted with every 
art gallery of any importance at home or abroad, and it was an 
absolute waste of public money to send a deputation 
abroad when they could get expert opinion at home. 
It was said by the Lord Mayor that the sub-committee, of 
which he was to be a member, did not intend to confine 
themselves to the exhibition of pictorial art, as they wished 
to see how far it was possible to extend educational art 
work. It does not require much experience of continental 
art galleries to know that abroad there is an objection to 
incur failure by attempting too much. It is impossible to 
have designs for textile fabrics in the same room with 
paintings by ancient or modern masters unless the interest 
of both classes of work is to be diminished. Some may 
think that industrial art is preferable to pictorial art, but 
the question is not to be decided by direct opposition 
between the two varieties of art. What is done elsewhere 
is to have independent galleries, halls or chambers for each 
class of work, for no advantage is to be obtained by con- 
founding them. ‘The spirit in which the inquiry is to be 
carried out was suggested by one of the aldermen, who 
stated that in Chicago a town hall was built at about the 
same cost as theirs in Manchester, but it contained four- 
teen elevators, a free library and two superior law courts. 
The Manchester town hali was, however, planned to furnish 
the accommodation stipulated by the Town Council, and it 
has well served its purposes during a great many years. 


‘PICTURES IN POTTERY” is the title of a small collec- 
tion of plates after some of the wall-decorations recently 
produced by Messrs. DouLton for University College 
Hospital, St. Thomas’s Hospital and the Children’s Hospital, 
Paddington Green.. If printed in colours like the frontis- 
piece, the series of plates would serve as a charming picture- 
book for children. .Among them are representations of 
perennial favourites—Simple Simon, Quite Contrary Mary, 
Jack and Jill,, Boy Blue, Miss Muffet, Cinderella, King 
Cole, Red Riding Hood, Bo-Peep, the Queen of Hearts, 
Margery Daw, Puss in Boots, Jack Horner, Mother 
Hubbard, and other friends of childhood. The Goose 
Girl with Hansel and Gretel will appéal especially to 
Germans. It is as difficult to paint pictures for children 
as to write fables, stories and songs for them. But Messrs. 
Dovutton have trained artists for specialties, and the late 
KaTE GREENAWAY would have admired the treatment 
adopted by the tile painters of the firm. We hope the little 
book will persuade many good people to enliven the walls on 
which little sufferers have to gaze with similar panels, which 
are not only beautiful, solacing and enduring, but are in 
a material of which all sanitarians approve. Messrs. 
Doutton have brought their science to the aid of medicine 
and surgery by various appliances. Their pictorial pottery 
has a like purpose—all are auxiliaries in the service of 
humanity. 


A CHARACTERISTIC proposal relating to a part of the 
abbey buildings at Arbroath came this week from the Town 
Council of that ancient borough. There is no doubt some 
of the ratepayers’ money was expended from time to time 
not only in the purchase of property but in taking down 
premises which obstructed the view of the abbey ruins, and 
in acquiring the Abbot’s House and the Regality Tower, 
which had fallen into private hands. The Office of Works 
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proposed to take over all the buildings connected with the. 
abbey, and to preserve them as historic monuments. The 
Council, however, proposed, among other stipulations, that: 
a sum of 1,000/. should be paid to them, and that the 
Abbot’s House should be used as a museum by the Council’ 
if necessary. That does not seem a broad way of dealing: 
with property which has more than local interest. Besides, 
we thought it was generally understood that there are no. 
pubiic funds for the acquisition of property under similar 
circumstances. The representatives of the Office of Works. 
offered as a compromise to maintain all the buildings,. 
including the Abbot’s Kitchen and the cellars in the Abbot’s 
House which were not occupied or let, and allow the town 
to retain the ownership of the Abbot’s House and to draw: 
the rent as hitherto. We do not consider ruins should 
be let out in order to gain a small sum in rent, and an 
English council would have shown a different spirit, but. 
necessity, we suppose, dictated such a solution. 


PROFESSOR PETER WALLE, who died last week in 
Berlin, was well-known as a writer on art and especially on 
architecture. A native of Cologne, where he was born in 
1835, he was trained as an architect, but professional’ 
literature attracted him and became the class of work 
which he followed for the greater part of his life. He con- 
tributed to the Deutsche Bauzeitung and other periodicals. 
Living in Berlin he systematically investigated the history 
of its buildings, and was at length recognised as the 
authority whose judgment was sought in all questions. 
relating to the alteration of the city. He endeavoured as 
far as he cou'd to preserve the buildings by SCHINKEL 
which were recently threatened with demolition, and he: 
was no less eager to uphold the reputation of German. 
architects of a former time, and especially those who had. 
established themselves in foreign lands. 


AN interesting gift awaits the acceptance of the French 
Government. Compiégne is connected with the history of 
Joan or Arc, for in the defence of the town and while 
endeavouring to protect some fugitives she was seized by: 
an archer, and was eventually purchased by the English. 
She was seized in the Rue de Vieux-Pont, where there is an 
old tower. On the confines of the forest a donjon exists, 
which is the survival of a castle occupied by the English, and 
which was retaken by the Maid of Orleans. This is known 
as the Chateau de Vez, and belonged to an archzologist.. 
He used it to contain his. collections of antiquities. He 
died recently and has left the property to the State, 
with a revenue of 40,000 francs for its upkeep and any 
other expenses which may arise in connection with it. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK, WEST KENSINGTON. 


MEMORIAL CROSS, LLANSADWREN, ANGLESEY. 
HIS cross has been erected at Llansadwrn in memory 
of Lieutenant McCorquopaLe, of Thornycroft’s. 
Horse, killed at Spion Kop. It was specially desired that 
the design should be based on that of St. Martin’s Cross, 
Iona. ‘This motif has been followed on the western face. 
The eastern face, however, contains figures of Our Lorp. 
in Glory, Our Lorp on the Cross, with St. Mary and St. 
JouN on either side and the Virgin and Child. The work 
has been executed by Mr. R. Bripceman, of Lichfield. 
Mr. HaroLtD HucueEs is the architect. 


CARDIFF HOU3E, WIMBLEDON.—ENTRANCE HALL AND 
STAIRCASE, 


THE WILTON ARMS, HIGH STREET, THORNTON HEATH. 


HOUSES ON THE SOLENT. 


WHITE COTTAGE?, CATERHAM, SUBREY, 
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AUDLEY END AND SAFFRON WALDEN.* 


‘OW the earlier life of Sir Thomas Audley, the founder of 
Audley End, or of the family from which he sprang, but 
little is known ; he did not belong to the ancient family of the 
Barons Audley, whose surname is Touchet, but came of a 
respectable family seated at Earl’s Colne, in Essex, in the time 
of Henry VJ.; he inherited a competent fortune, possessed 
good natural abilities and received an excellent education. 

His rise was rapid, as his rapacity was great, and like some 
in the very extraordinary times in which he lived, he fawned 
on his sovereign and preyed on the possessions of others, until 
he had raised himself to a high position. He was the principal 
agent in the great work of spoliation, the dissolution of 
monasteries, and was rewarded for his zeal by grant after grant 
from the spoils, and yet was always, as is shown by his letters, 
whining and craving for more. The rich priory of Christ 
Church, Aldgate, London, with all the church plate and lands 
belonging to it, was first granted to him, and afterwards many 
portions of the estates previously belonging to the lesser 
religious houses of Essex, with licenses to alienate them, of 
which he duly availed himself. Thus St. Botolph’s Priory at 
Colchester, with all its revenues ; the priory of the Crutched 
Friars, in the same town; and Tiltey Abbey, near Thaxted, 
were added to the list of his monastic spoils. After the gift 
from the king in 1538, on Sir Thomas’s application, of the rich 
abbey of Walden, with all the estates, manors and advowsons 
thereunto attached, he was also created Lord Audley of Walden 
and installed a Knight of the Garter. He was chosen Speaker 
of the House of Commons in the 21st of Henry VIII., in 
which station (this being the Parliament that gave the finishing 
hand to the dissolution of monasteries) he was so acceptable 
to the king that he made him Attorney of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster, next Serjeant-at-Law, and upon the resignation of the 
Lord Chancellor More, he was made Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal, and before the end of the year, Lord Chancellor of 
England. He sat as Steward upon the arrangements of 
Henry Courtney, Marquis of Exeter, for endeavouring to 
advance Cardinal Pole to the Crown. He founded Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, in 1518. 

Yet, says the late Lord Braybrooke, instead of Audley 
being contented with these repeated marks of royal favour, we 
are compelled to admit that every grant which he obtained 
encouraged him to importune the king for further recompense, 
and his letters, preserved in the Cottonian Library, prove that 
in making these applications he was mean enough to plead 
poverty as an excuse, and even to assert that his character 
had suffered in consequence of the public services which he 
had been obliged to perform. Lord Campbell, in his “‘ Lives 
of the Keepers of the Great Seal,” says, “ Lord Audley isa 
singular instance of a statesman in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
remaining long in favour and in office, and dying a natural 
death.” 

He died in 1544, in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of 
Henry VIII, leaving issue by Elizabeth, his wife, daughter of 
Thomas Grey, Marquis of Iorset, only two daughters his 
heirs. Mary died unmarried in 1546 Margaret, who kecame 
his sole heir, was first married at the age of fourteen, to Lord 
Henry Dudley, younger brother to Lord Guildford Dudley, 
husband of the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, and after to 
Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, as second wife ; she died in 1563, at 
the early age of twenty-three. Her husband was beheaded 


on September 2, 1572, for desiring to marry Mary, 
Queen of Scots, thus meeting the same fate under 
Queen Elizabeth which his father had _ experienced 


under Henry VIII. Margaret thus, the daughter of one 
of the most aspiring men of the time, became allied to the 
two most powerful and ambitious families in the kingdom, 
those of Northumberland and Howard. By this second mar- 
riage she became the mother of two sons, Lord Thomas 
Howard, afterwards created Earl of Suffolk, Lord Treasurer 
of England, and he it was who built upon the ruins of the 
Benedictine abbey that stately fabric at Walden, at the 
enormous cost for those days of upwards of 192,000/., called 
Audley End, in memory of this Lord Audley; and Lord 
William Howard, ancestor of the Earls of Carlisle, &c, and 
two daughters, Elizabeth, who died in her infancy, and 
Margaret, who became the wife of Robert Sackville, Earl of 
Dorset. The elder of these sons, Thomas Howard, inherited 
Audley End and the other family estates from his mother, 
and having by Act of Parliament 27th of Elizabeth been 
restored in blood, he was in 1588 knighted for his gallant 
behaviour in the engagement with the Spanish Armada, and 
in 1597 was created Baron Howard of Walden. He was a 
brave sea officer, and was successively employed upon many 
trying occasions, and contributed greatly to the reduction of 
the town and castle of Cadiz James I. made him Earl of 
Suffolk in 1604. He it was who with Lord Monteagle made 
the discovery of the Gunpowder Plot, while performing the 


* A paper read by Mr. Henry Virgo2 at the visit of members cf 
the Upper Norwood Atheneum. 


routine business pertaining to his office of Lord High Chamber- 
lain, on November 4, 1605. He was Lord High Treasurer of 
England in 1614. 

It is said of him that although he had from his many high 
and lucrative offices and his large estates more ample means 
of displaying his magnificence than had any of his ancestors, 
he eclipsed them all in extravagance and show. Lady Suffolk, 
too, was unfortunately a woman of covetous mind, and having 
too great an ascendency over her husband, used it in making 
him a party to her extortions on persons who had business to 
transact at the Treasury, or places to obtain at Court, and her 
husband was charged with embezzlement, deprived of his 
office and fined 30,0007, which was reduced by the king to 
7,000/, He was generally considered to have been chiefly 
guilty in concealing the malpractices of his wife, who 
eventually died in debt and difficulty. Both he and his 
countess were, through the influence of Buckingham, com- 
mitted for a short time to the Tower. He died at Suffolk 
House, where Suffolk Street, Strand, now stands, in 1626, and 
was buried at Saffron Walden. ‘The cost of the building had 
so greatly involved him, that at the time of his committal to 
the Tower he was about 4o,coo/. in debt. The charges thus 
entailed on the estate, and the cost of maintaining it, so 
affected his successors that they were unable to support an 
establishment commensurate with the size and magnificence of 
the house. 

After the Restoration Earl James gladly took the oppor- 
tunity which offered of selling the park and mansion of Audley 
End to the king, Charles 1I. The purchase money of this 
estate (which, as already stated, in building alone had cost 
190,00c/ ) was 50,000/, of which 39,000/. was paid by the king, 
the remaining 20,000/. being left on mortgage. This was in 
1666, and in 1670 the Court was regularly established at 
Audley End; the queen very frequently resided there, and 
being convenient to Newmarket festivities were kept up ona 
large scale. After the sale of the house, the Earl of Suffolk 
and his successor, the fourth earl, resided in comparative 
retirement, Audley End being by the king committed to the 
charge of one of the family, who held the office of housekeeper 
and keeper of the wardrobe, with a salary, and this arrange- 
ment continued till 1701, when the house and park were 
reconveyed back to the Suffolk family. 

The 20,coo/. left on mortgage continued unpaid by the king 
at the Revolution of 1688, nor is it clear that any interest had. 
ever been paid upon it during the many years it had remained. 
In 1701, therefore, the demesne was, as just stated, conveyed 
back to the Howards, the fifth Earl of Suffolk, on receiving it, 
relinquishing his claim on the Crown for the debt. There is not, 
as far as I have been able to trace, anything of interest to. 
record of the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth or tenth earls. After 
the death of the tenth earl the possession of the Audley End 
estates appears to have been disputed by Thomas Howard, 
second Earl of Effingham, who claimed under a settlement in 
his favour made by the seventh Earl of Suffolk, who, however, 
having been proved to have himself only been a tenant for life, 
the claim was disallowed, and the estates passed to Lady 
Portsmouth, from whom, by bequest, they ultimately came to: 
John Gr:ffen Whitwell, Lord Howard of Walden, who was 
created Baron Braybrooke in 1788, with remainder to his. 
relative, Richard Neville, whose father, Richard Aldworth, was 
maternally descended from the Nevilles, and, dying without 
issue, the title of Lord Howard of Walden passed to a distant 
descendant of that family. He was succeeded as second 
Baron Braybrooke in 1797 by this Richard Neville, who 
assumed the name of Griffin Richard, third Baron Bray- 
brooke, born in 1783, succeeded his father ‘n 1825. He was 
well known as the author of the “History of Audley End,” 
and as the editor of the Diary and Correspondence of Samuel 
Pepys. He married Lady Jane, eldest daughter of Charles,, 
Marquis Cornwallis, by whom he had five sons and three 
daughters. He died in 1858, and was succeeded by his eldest. 
son, Richard Cornwallis Neville, as fourth Baron Braybrooke,, 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, who contributed many 
papers to the “ Archeologia”” and to the “Transactions” of 
the Archzological Association and the Archeological Institute, 
and many other learned works, and, dying in 1861, was suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Charles Cornwallis Neville, as fifth 
Baron Braybrooke (who gave us permission to visit Audley 
End on July 5, 1902), who died suddenly, as most of us are 
aware, on June 7, 1902, at the age of seventy-nine, at his 
breakfast table, after early service in the chapel He was suc- 
ceeded by Latimer Neville, who was Master of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, and who died on January 12, 1904. 

The estate is now in the possession of Lord Howard de 
Walden, to whom we are indebted for permission to visit. 
Audley End to-day. 

The motto of the family is “Ne vile velis,” a pun on the 
family name of Neville (Anglice, ‘ Wish nothing base”). 

The house at Audley End is built of stone on the site of 
the old abbey, in the Gothic, mixed with Italian, style, which 
in the sixteenth century marked the transition from the old 
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fortified castles of fighting chieftains to the mansions of less 
outwardly warlike noblemen. It is white, with many white 
sashed mullioned windows along its great three storeyed line 
of front, with a high parapet along the top, and quaint green 
tipped towers above. The middle of this front is filled by the 
great hall, whose roof is a storey lower than the rest ; to right 
and left of this stand out two entrances, magnificent square 
porches alike in all things. Each is two storeys high, with 
groups of columns at the corners of marble, alternately dark 
and light. Lord Suffolk, when he set about building it, had a 
model in wood made and sent to him from Italy at the cost of 
soo/. The English architect who actually built the house was 
the famous John Thorpe, and it took thirteen years (1693 to 
1616) before it was completed. It originally covered the 
eight acres of lawn which now divide it from the river, and 
consisted of a great quadrangle or inner court with open 
arcades on two sides, and a central court of smaller dimen- 
sions. James I., when he visited the house, is said to have 
remarked that “‘it was too large for a king, though it might do 
for a lord treasurer ” 

Queen Elizabeth paid two visits to Andley End, once in 
1578, when it was the property of the Duke of Norfolk, but he 
was then in disgrace, and was at the moment in the custody of 
Sir Henry Neville and Henry Skipworth, though allowed to 
occupy his own residence at the Charter House. And the 
queen, while staying at Audley End, absolutely issued “ from 
our Court at Audeley” a commission “ to examine the Duke of 
Norfolk touching the money he had sent to Scotland and other 
matters,” a curious manner of requiting her host’s hospitality. 
The second time that Queen Elizabeth came to Audley End, in 
1678, she received a deputation and presents from the 
University of Cambridge, as well as presents from the Cor- 
poration of Walden. William of Orange visited it in 1670, and 
again as William III. in 1689, when it was one of the royal 
residences of his new kingdom. . Quaint old Pepys visited it in 
1659, 1669 and 1667, and his Diary records his impressions of 
the house and the admirable drink kept in the cellars. 

After its founder’s death only two of the Earls of Suffolk 
appear to have been able to live in it, and they could not either 


of them keep up the state which such a house required.’ 


Henry, the fifth Earl, under the advice of Sir John Vanbrugh, 
demolished three sides of the great quadrangle ; the back line 
of this quadrangle was that which forms the front of the present 
house, and Elizabeth, Countess of Portsmouth, pulled down the 
whole of the eastern wing in 1749, so that only the inner court 
was left untouched, but it is still the largest of the baronial 
halls of Essex. The grand feature is the ha‘l, which is finely 
proportioned ; but the chief glory is the magnificent screen of 
carved oak, which occupies the whole of ‘the north end ; it is 
richly carved and ornamented with grotesque figures in bold 
relief, and is said to have been originally procured from Italy. 
It contains many portraits, among others that of the founder 
and his wife and daughter, and several grand examples of the 
ancient masters and throngs of family portraits. 

There are some rare specimens of china, and a beautiful 
collection of stuffed birds, most of which were killed at Audley 
End. There is a curious piece of carving in the hall, cut out 
of a block of solid oak, representing an ecclesiastical legend, 
‘bought at an auction of Dutch furniture in 1826; and a 
narrow chair of carved oak, which is called Pope’s chair. 
It belonged to the poet Alexander Pope, who, as is well known, 
was a very little man; the carving represents Cupid and a 
flaming heart, with a town in the background, and has refer- 
ence to Helen of Troy; the phcenix at the top may have been 
placed there as an allusion to Troy being again raised from 
the flames, by the poet’s translation of the Iliad. One of the 
chimney-pieces was originally the head of Cromwell’s bed. 
Here are some curious Roman remains and ancient British orna- 
ments, found at Audley End and Chesterford three miles away. 

The gardens are charmingly kept, and have been laid out 
with taste and skill. The flower garden, with a fountain in 
the centre, must have once been used as a burying-ground 
belonging to the abbey, for many skulls and bones have been 
dug up; in 1887 two skeletons were discovered when some 
digging was going on. 

The classic river Cam runs in front, and is here of consider- 
able breadth, art having utilised the small stream, and made 
what is technically termed “a sheet of ornamental water ;” it 
is used to supply fountains and jets d’eau in various parts of 
the grounds. 

Audley End is not often visited ; it is somewhat out of the 
highway of England, but it largely repays those who like 
nature and appreciateart. It is as you have seen beautiful here 
in summer, with the great chestnuts that stand about the park, 
and the elms that make avenues of the country roads ; it is 
famous for its trees, and here the flats of Essex are broken up 
with little hills and dales, and dark tree-lines edge the summits 
and make a warm setting for the stately house. It is gratify- 
ing to know that one of the grandest and most beautiful of our 
landmarks of family history is yet in its perfection and 
thoroughly well cared for. ; 


if ho rae y 


Saffron Walden. ; 

_. Of the early history of the town prior to the Norman Con- 
quest the only thing known is that in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor it belonged to Ansgar, Master of the Horse to the 
king, and was called “ Wealdenberg.” But at the time of the 
Domesday Survey it was one of the lordships which had been 
granted to Geoffrey de Mandeville, first Earl of Essex, under 
the name of ‘Cheping Waleden,” and had the grant of a 
market. The word “ Cheping ” is old English for market-place, 
and Waleden is derived from the Saxon words “ wealde” and 
“dene,” signifying a woody hollow. . 

In 1594 Edward VI. granted it a charter of incorporation. 
It took its present name, Saffron Walden, from the former 
culture of saffron in the neighbourhood, which is said to have 
been introduced by Sir Thomas Smyth, Secretary of State to 
Edward VI., by means of a pilgrim, who in his travels stole a 
bulb and concealed it in his palmer’s staff. Its cultivation 
ceased to be carried on here in the eighteenth century. 

The church of St. Mary the Virgin 1s a beautiful specimen 
of the Late Perpendicular style, and was chiefly built in the 
reign of Henry VI., about 1425 ; the crocketed spire was added 
to the old tower in 1831. 

In the south chancel aisle is the marble tomb of Thomas, 
Lord Audley, Chancellcr to Henry VIII., who died April 19, 


1544. i 


MARKET PLACE, SAFFRON WALDEN. 


Six Earls of Suffolk, the owners of Audley End, are buried 
in the Howard vault, beneath the communion table. There 
are also memorials to two sons of Lord Braybrooke, Captain the 
Hon. Henry Aldworth Neville, Grenadier Guards, who was 
killed at Inkerman November 5, 1854, and the Hon. Guy 
Neville, 5th Dragoons, who died November 11, 1854, of wounds 
received at Balaclava on October 25,1854. There is also a 
brass effigy of Thomas Byrd, who was rector of Much Munden 
about 1390. 

Eight ancient brass effigies, which were removed from the 
church about 1643, when the work of spoliation commenced, 
and which had been preserved by the Braybrooke family at 
Audley End for a long time, were presented by Lord Bray- 
brooke and fixed upon the wall in the north aisle. There is an 
entry in the churchwardens’ accounts for 1643 to this effect :— 
“ Received from John Pamment, for the brasses taken off the 
gravestones by an Ordinance of Parliament, and which 
weighed seven score eighteen pounds, 2/. 19s.” 

In the north chancel is an altar tomb to John Lecke, who 
was vicar from 1489 to 1521. The screen across the arch 
dividing the south aisle of the chancel from the south aisle of 
the nave was erected as a memorial of the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria. Portions of ancient tracery have been incorporated, 
supposed to be of the fourteenth century. On the rail an 
inscription runs :— 

God save the Queen, 1837. 
Thanks be to God, 1897. 
And on the gates has been added :— 
At rest, Igol. 
The entire length of the church is 200 feet and its breadth 
82 feet, the height of the tower being 85 feet and of the spire 
in addition 108 feet. 
On Castle Hill is to be seen the old castle and keep, of 
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which only the foundations now exist ; it was built by Geoffrey 
de Mandeville on a previous foundation, supposed to be of 
Anglo-Saxon origin, and is one of the oldest pieces of stone- 
work in the kingdom ; it is composed of small flints, strongly 
cemented. In the hollow space on the western side was the 
cell of the prisoners, who were confined underground, and within 
recesses in the ruins are placed several stone coffins, of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, brought from Ickleton Abbey, 
Cambridgeshire, which was founded by Aubrey de Vere, first 
Earl of Oxford, in 1190. 

On the common is a singular remnant of antiquity called 
“The Maze,” cut in the chalk, and supposed by Dr. Stukeley to 
have been a British Cursus, or exercising ground for soldiery ; 
it is formed by a number of concentric circles, with four out- 
works, and encloses an area of over 109 feet from east to west 
and 138 feet from north to south; it was recut by the 
Corporation in 1699, and again in 1887 by public subscription. 

Another interesting spot, evidently the remains of an ancient 
encampment, is to be seen, once called the “ Paille” or 
“Repell,” and now known as the ‘“ Battle Ditches.” This 
camp was in the form of a parallelogram, containing about 
thirty acres, and here in 1830, at a depth of twenty inches 
below the suriace, in the solid chalk, fifty or sixty skeletons 
were found, lying in a double row with their feet to the East. 
In 1876, 150 others were discovered of men, women and 
children, some of which are now in the Museum. Upon a few 
of the bodies were found fragments of Saxon ornaments, con- 
sisting of anklets, wristlets, necklets of rock crystal, glass and 
cornelian beads, &c., all of which are preserved in the Museum, 
which contains also a fine collection of zoological and geo- 
logical specimens. Roman vases were found, one of which is 
of a character said to be unique, and other antiquities and 
ancient coins, forming altogether a provincial museum of the 
first class and well worth visiting. 

The old almshouses in Abbey Lane, referred to by Pepys, 
were founded by Roger Walden, Bishop of London 1404-6, and 
re-established by King Edward VI. in 1550. 

Of the curious old houses in Church Street, the one with 
the grotesque figures on the front is said to have been 
the house where Cromwell had his headquarters in 1646; it 
was formerly the “Sun Inn.” 

I am indebted for the information contained in this paper to 
Llewellyn Jewett, F.S.A.;S. C. Hall, F.S.A.; Morant’s “ History 
of Essex,” Lord Braybrooke’s “ History of Audley End,” the 
Illustrated London News for 1890, the Pall Mall Magazine for 
July 1807; and I return my best thank to Mr. Martin 
Nockolds, Mr. Harradence and Mr. Stanley, for their very 
valuable assistance, and Mr. Jonathan Downes, who has also 
rendered me great service. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE.” 


HE use of metal, in the form of iron or steel, in com- 
bination with concrete, has been known for a very 
long time. Railway rails and rolled joists, covered with 
concrete, for the formation of heavy floors, bridge decks and 
the like ; and rolled joists or plate girders, forming the abut- 
ments of concrete arches, also in floors, are familiar examples. 
Such construction is, however, not of the class that it is pro- 
posed to consider, and in current literature and text-books is 
not covered by the term “reinforced concrete.” The essential 
characteristics of this construction are :— 

Firstly, that the whole of the metal used shall be placed in 
those positions, and be so proportioned as to section, that it 
can take up the greater portion of all the tensile and shearing 
stresses in the structure, but does not act by itself in cross 
bending. 

Secondly, that the concrete is not to be treated as a 
mere filling or cover, but must be so placed, and so pro- 
portioned, that it can take up the greater portion of all com- 
pressive stresses, 

Thirdly, that the whole of the metal shall be entirely 
embedded within the mass of the concrete, being nowhere 
exposed to view. 

_ Fourthly, that the whole construction shall be as far as pos- 
sible continuous and monolithic. 
: The term reinforced concrete has many synonyms, of which 
“armoured concrete,” ‘armed concrete,” ‘ ferro-concrete,” 
sidero-concrete,” “ concrete-steel,” are often met with in 
English journals. These various terms by no means indicate 
different materials, nor do they imply any difference in their 
distribution or relative arrangement, precisely the same 
physical, chemical and statical principles governing the correct 
consideration of every one of these forms. This difference 
m nomenclature arises largely from the exigencies of trade 
competition. 


The same observations apply to the names of the several 


* From a paper read before the Royal Victoriin Institute of 
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so-called “systems” of reinforced concrete, it being the habit 
in Europe to designate various methods of design and prac- 
tice (though differing often only very slightly in minor and 
unimportant details), with the name of a “system,” coupled 
with the name of the designer. Very many of these minor 
variations in method obviously depart from sound and scientific 
practice, and it can only be concluded that their propounders 
chiefly hold in view the desire to keep clear of sounder methods 
where those are already covered by letters patent. 

Confining our attention only to those “ systems” which can 
claim a prudent adherence to scientific principles, we have as 
the principal form the Monier system, which is in general use 
all over Europe and in the United States, and is the chief 
constituent of all types, and as modifications or developments 
of it, the Hennebique system, most largely used in France, 
which superadds special provisions for the shearing stresses ; 
the Ransome system, which is most popular in America, and 
is characterised by the use of twisted bars instead of round 
bars of metal; and the Roebling system, also often used in 
America, where the bars are partly rectangular, instead of 
round, in section. 

It is not my province, nor would time permit, to enter into 
a discussion of the relative merits of these different systems in 
points where they conflict. It is sufficient to say that the 
several systems which I have enumerated can fairly claim to 
embody the best principles of reinforced concrete design, as 
founded upon patient and well-directed scientific research. 
Nor can I hope in the short space of a single paper to dwell 
at all upon the history of the development of this form of 
building construction. I prefer to devote the available time to 
a brief explanation of its principal characteristics, and to 
illustrate upon the screen some notable examples of its suc- 
cessful application. 

Some general data as to the observed phenomena in the 
behaviour of a combination of steel with concrete will be of 
interest. The concrete used in the construction is always cement 
concrete. Standard practice is to specify a concrete with a rich 
mortar, about 2 to 24 parts of sand to 1 part of cement, 
thoroughly mixed with stone or gravelly aggregates, or some- 
times coke, of fine gauge, 1 inch and under, in the proportions 
most usually of 1 part of mortar to 1 or 1} parts of stone, 
gravel, &c. Intimate mixture and uniform distribution of the 
cement are here as important as in ordinary concrete. With 
good materials, properly manipulated, the following average 
ultimate strengths in compression may be expected :— 

Concrete of 1 part cement, 2} parts sand and 5 parts 
screenings— 


At7days . , . 2,500 lbs. per square inch 
At 28 days - > - 3,500 Ibs.,5 ” ” 
At 6 months : - 4,500 lbs. ,, ” ” 
At 2 years . 6):6,503 1bs5);, ” ” 


As materials vary all the world over, an absolute standard 
for allowable stress cannot be fixed. ‘The building regulations. 
framed by the authorities in the German Empire direct that the 
safe working stresses to be used in the concrete in compression 
shall not exceed one-fifth of the ultimate strength at twenty- 
eight days, to be based upon actual tests of the particular 
materials employed in each particular case. This allows of a 
design up to 700 lbs. per square inch, but I may add that the 
practice usually obtaining is to design for a stress in compres- 
sion not exceeding 509 lbs. per square inch under a full load. 
French practice is 420 lbs. per square inch. 

The concrete of the composition above referred to may be 
expected to have the following ultimate strengths in tension, 
Vizier 

At7 days . . . 
At 28 days . A ee ZONlbs: 7 iy 
At 3 months. : 250 lbs. . " 


It is, however, generally laid down by building regulations, 
and uniformly adopted by designers, that the tensile strength 
of the concrete in a reinforced concrete construction shall be 
wholly disregarded in the stress calculations. This is an 
assumption which is very appreciably in the direction of safety. 

It has been established experimentally that there is a very 
considerable strength of adhesion between cement concrete and 
the metal embedded therein, due partly to physical and partly 
tochemicalreasons, These experiments have been carried out 
exhaustively in many different countries and during a series of 
years. The most notable are those by Bauschinger, at Munich. 
At an age of twenty-eight days the force necessary to over- 
come this adhesion’ has been found to average about 500 lbs, 
per square inch of surface of metal in contact with the concrete, 
varying with the percentage of water used. With good design 
the surfaces of the metal are usually necessarily so con- 
siderable that the forces which tend to disturb this adhesion 
are only a small fraction of this ultimate adhesive strength. 

It is also an established fact, based upon observations ex- 
tending over many years, that steel or iron wholly embedded in 
concrete is entirely protected from corrosion :n any form, and 
this even when the work or specimen are continuously sub- 


150 Ibs. per square inch 
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merged in or saturated with water. The reason is that, 
chemically, neither carbonate nor oxide of iron can be formed 
in the presence of the limes and silicas in the cement. It will 
be found that if a piece of metal, such as a bright wire nail, be 
partly embedded in a pat or block of mortar or concrete, and 
the specimen be left submerged in water for an_ indefinite 
period, the piece of metal will be found, upon breaking up the 
specimen, bright and uncorroded where embedded, but con- 
siderably rusted at the exposed end. As the lasting qualities 
of concrete made with sound cement are well established, it 
follows that in reinforced concrete we also have a material 
which in the matter of mere durability is unimpeachable. 

It is further claimed for reinforced concrete that it is pro- 
bably the best fire-resisting form of construction yet known. 
Modern experiences in large conflagrations seem to fully justify 
the claim so made; and I hope to show, later, some illustrations 
bearing upon this point. The reasons for this may be briefly 
stated. While the specific heat of iron or steel is very high, 
that of concrete is extremely low. By this is meant that 
concrete absorbs heat at a very slow rate, or is a poor con- 
ductor of heat. A high temperature surrounding a mass of 
concrete will penetrate but very little into the mass—experi- 
ments tend to show that the penetration will be less than 
one-quarter of an inch. It follows that the temperature of the 
embedded metal cannot differ appreciably from that of the 
concrete which surrounds it. It remains only to add that the 
coefficient of expansion under heat of steel or iron, and of 
cement concrete, agree very closely within wide ranges of 
temperature. Thus a disruption of the composite materials 
through unequal expansion of either may be inferred to be 
improbable. Many experiments and actual conflagrations 
have shown that such a disruption does not in fact occur. As 
both materials are non-combustible, it follows that the con- 
structions are as nearly as possible completely fire-resisting. 

Having reference again to the fact that the external heat can 
penetrate only slightly into the mass, it will be seen that. a beam, 
column or floor of reinforced concrete is not, and cannot be, 
subject to those considerable changes of form which in the 
case of metal columns, joists and girders directly exposed to 
the full temperature of the flames often lead to the complete 
collapse of the external walls of the building. This deduction 
has also been amply demonstrated by experience. 

Ordinary cement concrete has a very low modulus of 
elasticity. The modulus of elasticity for iron or steel is about 
30,0C0,000 ; that of concrete averages only about one-tenth of 
this. In plain words, concrete will stretch under a given pull 
much more than iron or steel would stretch under a pull of the 
same intensity. But, on the other hand, the elastic limit of 
concrete is very low, while that of. iron-is very high. In other 
words concrete, when not reinforced, although it can be made 
to begin to stretch more easily than iron, will stretch but very 
little before entirely rupturing, while iron will stretch very 
considerably before rupturing. 

Without tracing all the steps in the reasoning, which are 
lengthy and somewhat abstruse, it follows that if a given tensile 
stress or pull be applied to a mass of reinforced concrete, then 
momentarily (while the pull is slight) the concrete will beara 
considerable share of the pull and the iron but little, but as the 
pull increases, an ever-increasing share of the pull is taken 
up by the iron by reason of its refusing to stretch se easily 
as the concrete. If the experiment be continued, this will go 
on until the stress has become so great that the small 
share of stress left to be borne by the concrete becomes 
greater than the concrete by itself can bear; then the 
concrete will crack, and the specimen, so far as it is a piece of 
true reinforced concrete, will have. failed; thereafter the 
metal will bear the whole of the tension until its point of rupture 
is also reached. Now it may be shown, both analytically and 
experimentally, that this failure of the concrete, or, as it is 
called, the appearance of the “ first cracks,” will not occur until 
the elastic limit of the metal has been passed. Hence to 
insure the immunity of a piece of reinforced concrete from 
cracking when subjected to tension, it is only necessary to 
provide a sufficient section of metal to insure that the stress 
upon the metal shall not exceed its elastic limit. Now, in 
mild steel the elastic limit is often as high as 49,000 lbs. per 
square inch ; so high a limit is not relied upon, and it is usual 
to provide that the greatest possible stress upon the metal 


used in the tension side of a beam shall not, under the fullest , 


Joad, exceed from 15,090 to 20000 lbs. per square inch. 
German, Swiss and Austrian building regulations provide for a 
maximum stress upon the metal used in reinforced concrete of 
750 kilograms per square centimetre for iron, 1,000 kilograms 
per square centimetre for steel. 

In this connection it remains to mention briefly that the 
presence of the metal reinforcement in its correct position in 
the mass of concrete lends to the whole structure a remarkable 
elasticity, or ability to deform or deflect, and completely recover 
its original form, without the smallest sign of any cracking of 
the concrete. I have on several occasions conducted destruc- 
tive tests of beams which showed deflections easily perceptible 


to the eye without the aid of instruments, completely elastic in 
character and without any signs of cracking of the concrete. 

Having now referred to the principal characteristics of the 
two elementary materials in their combination, I desire, 
before showing upon the screen examples of actual works, to 
indicate briefly the elementary methods of application to 
building construction. These applications may be classified 
into its use as arches, beams and pillars. But inasmuch as an 
arch partakes of the character either of a pillar, when uniformly 
loaded, or of a beam, when partially loaded, we may confine 
ourselves really to the two elementary forms of pillars, or 
cases of longitudinal compression and beams, or cases of cross 
bending. The consideration of “pillars” covers not merely direct 
compression, but also long column action subject to lateral 
buckling ; while the case of “beams” (using the term in its 
mathematical sense) covers floors, plates, girders, joists, canti- 
levers and all parts subject to cross bending, including also 
walls subject to lateral, wind or water, or other pressures, 
Time will scarcely permit of any detailed description of the 
methods employed in the actual work of construction. It must 
suffice to say that it is in the first place necessary to construct a 
complete mould for the whole of the work in contemplation, of 
softwood timber, supported upon wedges so placed as to permit 
of easy demolition after the concrete hasset hard. This timber 
work can, of course, be used repetitively, with a certain small 
percertage of waste for each readjustment of form. It is usual 
to so arrange this centrcing or framework that the supports 
may be removed from under all the floor plates and minor 
joists without disturbing the central supports of the more 
important beams. In this way the supports of the floors 
generally may be removed in from ten to fourteen days after 
the placing of the concrete, while those to the main girders 
may be left for three to four weeks, offering little obstruction 
to other work proceeding around. 

As soon as the timber framework is placed in position the 
whole of the reinforcing rods are then brought into place, all 
requisite cutting and bending is done, and the rods are loosely 
tied, where they intersect, with fine wire, and the whole 
skeleton work is temporarily supported in its correct position. 
When all is ready the placing of the concrete is commenced, 
and proceeds as a continuous operation, without pause of more 
than, say, one hour, until the whole area to be dealt with as one 
monolith is completed. The points to be insisted upon in this 
work are—(1) a thorough mixing of the materials, both dry and 
wet ; (2) a uniform percentage of water, adjusted to suit the 
prevailing temperature ; (3) a thorough compacting of the 
concrete into its place. 


SHOREHAM CHURCHES. 


HE fifty-eighth autumn meeting of the Sussex Archzeo- 

logical Society took place last week Visits were paid to 

New Shoreham Church, Old Shoreham Church, Botolphs (or 

Maudlin) Church—which is in the gift of Magdalen College, 
Oxford—and to Coombes Church. 

At New Shoreham Church Mr. P. M. Johnston, the archi- 
tect, gave the first of four descriptions of the churches visited. 
It was Swinburne who not long ago sang of New Shoreham 
Church as “ The hoary grey church whose story silence utters 
and age makes great.” Mr. Johnston, according to the Sussex 
Daily News, explained that Shoreham rose into importance 
with the Norman Conquest. It was the seaport of Bramber, 
and was ruled by the powerful De Braoses, Lords of 
Bramber. The river Adur, like the Arun, began to silt up 
at about the date of the Conquest, and, just as in the case of 
Arundel, Littlehampton grew up under these conditions and 
partly superseded the old town as a seaport, so Old Shoreham, 
at the foot of the Downs, was left stranded, and a new town 
grew up a mile to the southward and took its place as the 
harbour town. It had become a port of some consequence 
long before the French wars of Edward III., whom Shoreham 
furnished with a fleet of twenty-six ships to aid in the invasion 
of 1346. King John landed at Shoreham in 1199 to claim his 
crown, and Charles II. made his escape from the port on 
October 15, 1651. New Shoreham Church took rank with the 
church of Steyning, the priory church of Boxgrove and the 
parish church of Winchelsea as being among the finest 
of the churches of Sussex, and, like Boxgrove and Winchelsea, 
it had lost its name. The Norman church at New Shoreham 
was begun between 1096 and 1103. The first chapel dedicated 
to St. Mary the Virgin was destroyed, and an entirely new 
church, of which the nave and transepts still remain, was built 
in its place about 1130 by William de Braose and Bertha 
his wife, daughter of Milo, Earl of Hereford. The deed 
which was probably executed on the completion of the building 
is still in existence; it confirms the gift of the church to the 
monks of Sele, and is witnessed by Seffrid I., Bishop of 
Chichester. This living is now also in the gift of Magdalen 
Co'lege. The choir and transeptal apses were taken down 
about 1175, and a new choir with side aisles was commenced 
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by the third Lord de Braose, but this design was probably 
never completed. One of the Lords de Braose bestowed the 
churches of Shoreham, Bramber, Sele and Vipont upon the 
monks of St. Florence, Salimer. Mr. Johnston described the 
*yarious periods as shown in the architecture of the church, and 
suggested that some of the exquisite stonework might have 
been done by the masons who in the old days travelled from 
church to church in search of work. 

The party then drove to Old Shoreham Church, which 
Mr. Johnston also briefly described, pointing to the chancel 
windows as being among the most beautiful in England. This 
church is of great antiquity, and is believed to have been 
rebuilt by the De Braoses in the twelfth century. It retains, 
besides the central tower and transepts of that date, in which 
ts some very fine Norman work, a fragment of the earlier 
Saxon nave. It also possesses a low side window, an oak 
beam (with the Norman billet moulding) and a thirteenth- 
century chancel roof and screen of beautiful besign. From 
Old Shoreham the party drove up the valley of the Adur to 
Botolphs Church. The ancient altar vessels and other vener- 
able relics were shown, and Mr. Johnston gave an account of 
the unique architectural features of this tiny place of worship, 
which is all the more interesting from the fact that it has not 
been “restored.” It is certainly of pre-Conquest date, and 
Mr. Johnston seemed to have no doubt that there are unique 
mural paintings under the whitewash. The pulpit is Jacobean 
and the pews are of the old “ horse-box” style. 

The party again drove along the valley of the Adur, and 
made a halt at Coombes Church, the rector of which showed 
the visitors all the rarities in connection with the church, which 
Mr. Johnston described. Coombes Church does not appear to 
be quite so old as Botolphs; it is, however, of Early Norman 
date, with Early English and Perpendicular insertions, and has 
remarkable windows which Mr. Johnston suggested were used 
for the confession of nurs. In the chancel lie buried ancestors 
of Cardinal Manning. 


EXHIBITION OF TARTANS. 


N exhibition of tartans of a novel and interesting character 

is at present on view in the Edinburgh Museum of 
Science and Art. It is expected specially, says the Scotsman, 
to attract the notice of all interested in the clothing of our 
Highland regiments. During the Boer war objections to the 
kilt were made on the ground that it became too much of a 
target for the fire of the enemy. The difficulty was supposed 
to have been temporarily got over by the use of a khaki apron, 
but as a great part of the fighting was done lying down it was 
considered doubtful if this apron effected much good. The 
exaggerated goat-skin sporran was also challenged on the 
same ground. At the close of the Boer war the retention or 
abolition of the kilt, it may be remembered, appeared to have 
been seriously considered at the War Office. The “heather 
was immediately on fire,” and a deputation waited on Lord 
Roberts, then Commander-in-Chief, to urge its retention, as 
its abolition would give a shock to national sentiment and 
seriously interfere with recruiting for the Scottish regiments. 
Lord Roberts pacified the deputation by telling them that the 
kilt would not be abolished, but that for active service it would 
have to be made of khaki in order to give the necessary pro- 
tection to the men. As a plain khaki kilt has no special 
grace, and as all regimental distinctions and traditions would 
by its adoption be lost, it occurred to Sir R. Rowand Anderson 
that another plan of dealing with this question would be to 
follow nature, which gives protection to all birds, beasts and 
fishes by means of broken colour, and only in exceptional cases 
by a plain or self-tint, and while reducing the clan tartans toa 
neutral tint to still preserve the characteristic check. To this 
idea the different tartans readily lent themselves. <A writer in 
one of the service magazines recently advocated what he called 
a “cath dath,” or war tartan, to be common to all the High- 
land regiments, uniform in colour and design ; but that has the 
_ Same obiections as the khaki kilt, inasmuch as it obliterates 
regimental distinctions. A number of sketches were accordingly 
prepared in the colour class of the Applied Art school under 
Mr. Mitchell, AR.S.A., the teacher. These drawings, while 
retaining the distinctive check of each tartan, kept the colours 
low in tone and onakhaki ground. From these drawings a 
number of experiments were made in the loom, and a 
selection of the most successful ones were shown to 
military men and others interested in this question, and 
they all expressed their approval of this method of treat- 
ing the tartan. A full kilt was made, and this and speci- 
mens of some of the other regimental tartans treated in the 
Same manner were by special permission exhibited to His 
Majesty last. autumn at Balmoral, who, it is understood, was 
pleased to express his approval of the idea, and desired that 
some samples of the tartan be left. What is claimed for this 
treatment of the tartan is that by following nature’s methods it 
will give to the men greater protection than the plain khaki, 


and also that it retains as far as_ possible the clan distinctions, 
so that a man will still fight as a Gordon, a Cameron ora 
Seaforth, and not as an abstract Highlander. By the 
courtesy of the Science and Art Department the kilt and 
sample tartans are now shown in a case in the technical court 
on the first floor, so that those interested in the question may 
have an opportunity of seeing them. The kilt is made of 
Seaforth tartan—the jacket being of khaki, and examples of 
the Black Watch and Gordon tartan treated in this low-toned 
scheme of colour are also shown. They are appropriately 
placed in a case alongside that in which the clan tartans in 
all their colour glory are displayed, so that the contrast 
between the full-dress and the suggested new war tartan is 
very marked, 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


HE inaugural lecture to the English literature class at the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute was delivered on 
Tuesday by Mr. Howard S. Pearson, His subject was “ Litera- 
ture and Art as Sister Forces,” and in the course of the address 
he said that the real and valid proofs of man’s supremacy were 
to be found in the achievement, not of his bodily, but of his 
mental power, in all the works of that force which was sum- 
marised as art. Of that force literature, the graphic and 
constructive art, and music, were the chief developments, 
and they were so closely interwoven as to be truly sister 
forces. Yet it was only in a highly organised civilisation that 
they could work in unison as they should. Their steps were 
not equal, nor was their course by any means at all times 
parallel. One noted, for example, at first with some surprise how 
slight was the connection between our earlier literature and 
what was generally called art. The reference which Shakespeare 
made to Giulio Romano in “ The Winter’s Tale” was almost 
unique, and its very reference showed how little the writer then 
knew ofthe artist. For, great and varied as Giulio Romano was, 
he was not, as Shakespeare imagined, asculptor. The truth was 
that England did not own a native school of art or a home- 
born great painter until well on in the eighteenth century. 
Chaucer and Shakespeare and Spenser, Milton and Dryden 
and Pope, were excluded from any real knowledge of the art 
so near akin to their own, Even Wordsworth, in his eulogies 
of Sir George Beaumont and Haydon, showed an appreciation 
which in our day would scarcely be called educated. But the 
case was now greatly altered. In Browning we had a poet 
who was not only inspired and fascinated by the sister arts of 
painting, sculpture and music, but who had even a competent 
acquaintance with their methods. In Ruskin we had one who 
only laid aside the easily attainable laurels of art to win a yet 
higher glory as the great master of eloquent English prose. 
In Rossetti and Morris we had men in whose hearts the 
sister forces hold equal positions, and in whose work 
it was hard to say which of the two was predominant. If the 
strange change thus marked in the relationship of the two arts 
was of absorbing interest in the present, still more must it be 
of vital significance to the future. Who, indeed, could forecast 
without hope the day when every artist should be of necessity 
a poet and every poet more or less an artist? Every student 
might very properly ask what practical purpose was to be 
served by the deliberate study of this very modern develop- 
ment. The answer should not be far to seek. Even on the 
lowest grounds it was scarcely wise to neglect, as a part of 
culture, the study of what counted for so much in the intel- 
lectual activity of the day. We had exhibitions of paintings 
practically all the year round. We had schools of art 
attracting crowds of students, and an art gallery already 
grievously outgrown, and about to be enlarged at a very con- 
siderable expenditure of public money. These things bulked 
largely in our common life, and they could neither be under- 
stood, enjoyed nor governed without knowledge. Now, what- 
ever Ruskin was, and there were some points of his teaching 
which had been the subject of heated controversy, he was 
assuredly the most accomplished and the best provided of all who 
had undertaken the difficult task of art criticism. Whatever 
his faults, he knew the processes of art and he understood her 
foundations. To learn art he studied nature; he never dis- 
sociated the two. Apart from all considerations of present use 
or purpose, no thoughtful mind could help being struck by the 
fact that those manifestations of the human intellect which we 
grouped under the name of art were those which alone deserved 
to be called immortal. We worked in the day and it was well, 
but it was with the certain knowledge that all our work was 
but for the day. Our plans must be passed on, our rewards 
must be laid down, our very knowledge become obsolete, but 
it was not so with the efforts of the mind toward the ideally 
beautiful. The more evanescent and elusive the object of our 
pursuit the more enduring was the effect of our labour. If the 
most lasting result denoted the best directed effort the sister 
arts could not be excluded from any wise scheme of education, 
and to neglect the ideal because the practical had claims which 
we must obey was not the way of prudence but of folly. 
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LUNATIC ASYLUMS. 
N the course of the annual report of the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners, they state that they are unable to view without 
grave concern the modern tendency to undue increase in the 
size of asylums for the insane poor, and think that the time 
has arrived when they should renew their protest against it. 
Its advocates justify it principally on the ground of convenience 
and economy, and if this were proved, and there were no 
weighty counterbalancing evils, the Commissioners would have 
no adequate grounds for the expression of adverse views. 
This is, however, in their opinion far from being the case. 
They do not fail to recognise the serious financial burden 
which the continually increasing accumulation of the insane 
poor is imposing on the community, or to sympathise with 
every legitimate and practicable effort to lessen its onerous 
character, but they favour the building of asylums of simpler 
forms of construction, in which the aged and.harmless class 
of patients, who are now removed in increasing numbers from 
their homes and from the wards of workhouses into asylums 
which have been built and are fitted for acute cases, might be 
accommodated and maintained at a somewhat cheaper rate. 
While such asylums could never be made absolutely cheap, for 
the helpless and sick predominate and would need all the 
appliances for suitable nursing, the Commissioners think that 
they could be built and furnished less expensively than at 
present and be conducted at a lower rate. The Commissioners 
pay tribute to the efficiency and energy of the medical super- 
intendents, and proceed to deal with existing asylums, pointing 
out steps taken to prevent the abuse of temporary buildings, 
and to make the institutions secure against fire. During 1903 
five new asylums were opened, while seven more are either in 
course of erection or have been approved. In the case of 
Durham, Glamorgan, Kent and the county of London new 
asylums are necessary. That for London would be the eleventh 
for the county. 


THE KEMP FAMILY. 


cup Saturday, in St. Cuthbert’s burying-ground, Edinburgh, 

there were laid to rest the remains of William George 
Kemp, the last survivor of the family of the architect of the 
Scott monument. Mr. Kemp, says the Scofsman, who was 
sixty-two years of age, has been an invalid for fourteen years, 
and lived practically in retirement. His illness took a more 
aggravated form a few weeks ago, and he died on the 8th inst. 
at his residence in St. Fillans Terrace, Edinburgh. Mr. Kemp 
inherited much of the artistic temperament of his parents. 
Like his distinguished father, the designer of the magnificent 
monument in Princes Street, he was of a shy and unobtrusive 
disposition, and that, combined with more or less continuous 
ill-health, prevented the development of his very considerable 
talent as a painter. He was possessed of a singularly amiable 
disposition, and was much esteemed by all who knew 
him. Two years ago he married an Edinburgh lady, Miss 
Eliza Storrie. Mr. Kemp’s mother was Elizabeth Wilson Bonnar, 
the only daughter of William Bonnar, decorator and heraldic 
painter, Edinburgh. Her grandfather, John Bonnar, was a 
contemporary of the Runcimans, and was associated with 
Alexander Runciman in the decoration of Penicuik House. 
Mrs. Kemp’s three brothers—William, Thomas and Dundas— 
proved themselves creditable representatives of their artistic 
progenitors. Thomas, the elder of the three, was one of the 
original members of the Royal Scottish Academy. George 
Meikle Kemp’s family consisted of two sons and two daughters. 
All are now dead. The other son, Thomas, during his short 
lifetime showed possession of a genius which promised to 
equal that of his distinguished father. He served an appren- 
ticeship of seven years as an architect under the late David 
Cousin, and while pursuing his studies obtained the travelling 
prize given by the Royal Scottish Academy. On various 
occasions he exhibited in the Academy galleries drawings of 
the interior of Roslin Chapel, together with suggestions for 
the restoration of the chapel and adjoining castle. A brilliant 
career seemed to be before him, when, in 1853, he died at the 
early age of twenty-one years. 


SUBURBS OF GERMAN TOWNS. 


le a letter to Zhe Times, Mr. T. C. Horsfall says :—It will 

probably interest some of the readers of your article on 
“The Formation of London Suburbs” to know that the care 
which you rightly say ought to be taken to insure for London 
that its suburbs shall be “not only healthy but sightly,” has 
long been taken for Berlin and other German towns by their 
authorities. An annotated copy of the building regulations for 
the suburbs of Berlin of December 5, 1892, which I have con- 
sulted, opens with the statement that, from the point of view 
of care for the public health, it must be regarded as a well- 
founded demand that the buildings of a large city shall con- 


tinuously diminish in closeness as one leaves the centre, so that 
fresh air may pass from the country into the interior of the 
town with the least possible hindrance. 

The regulations, which apply to a very large area, some 
parts of which are more than 20 miles from the centre of 
Berlin, limit the height of the buildings and the proportion of 
the sites which may be covered with building. Different 
heights and different degrees of closeness of building are 
allowed in different districts. In a few districts near the centre 
five storeys are allowed. In other large districts only detached 
or semi-detached houses, not exceeding three storeys in height 
are permitted. On the west side of the town, the side from 
which the prevalent winds blow, a larger proportion of the 
area is reserved for “ open” building than elsewhere. 

All large German towns, and some towns which are not 
large, prepare building plans to regulate the growth of their 
suburbs. These plans provide that the principal streets shall 
be very wide and that some of them shall be planted with 
trees, that there shall be a good many planted open spaces and 
that some parts of the suburbs shall contain only detached and 
semi-detached houses. It is considered desirable that the 
building plan for a town shall show how all the land which is 
likely to be needed for the next ten or twenty years is to be 
laid out. Many books dealing with the subject of town exten- 
sion plans have been published of late years in Germany. The 
pioneer book was “Stadt-Erweiterungen,” by Professor R. 
Baumeister, of Karlsruhe, which was published in 1876 and is 
still regarded as a standard work. It is a great pity that our 
English town councils do not study the admirable work of town 
extension now being done in Germany, and do not try to obtain 
from Parliament power to do similar work here. We shall 
never have healthy and pleasant large towns till carefully pre- 
pared extension plans are used to regulate their growth. 


TESSERZ. 
Indifference to Landseape in Italy. 


HE Italians have no eye for the bezuties of nature, and 
seldom affect any love for them. There is nota single 
landscape description in the whole range of Italian literature, 
unless we take as such the stiff and formal gardens of Alcina 
and Armida by Ariosto and Tasso, which are no more land- 
scapes than the Tuileries garden is a park—no landscape- 
picture from Dante to Manzoni, and this latter had all the 
models of Germany and England before him. The Italian is 
no lover of the country ; he dreads, of all things, an isolated 
dwelling. If he cannot live in the capital, then in a provincial 
city ; if not, in a country town, then in a village, only not in a 
country house. They huddle together in their squalid boroughs 
and hamlets, and the happiest man is he whose forefathers 
have built their home in the narrowest, closest court or alley 
hard by the market-place. Every man owns a vineyard, and 
every vineyard has a hut ; but that hut is no man’s abode, or 
only the luckless hind’s who digs and prunes it. For the 
rest, no man deems it a pleasure to live in the country 
unless there be harvest or vintage to be gathered in. 


Irish Castles. 

Bare walls, devoid of either grandeur or ornament, are all 
that generally remain of the Hibernian castles. Not a single 
type exists of the ancient “mere Irish house,” made of wood 
and wickerwork. ‘There are,” observes Ruskin, “but two 
strong conquerors of the forgetfulness of men—poetry and 
architecture.” Oblivien has altogether extinguished means of 
obtaining glances into the old domestic life of the Gael so far 
as a specimen of their dwellings would have given a flicker to 
“the lamp of memory.” Such inflammable habitations were 
destroyed long ago; and though the ruins of military edifices, 
either acquired by Gaelic lords by conquest, or erected by 
them are numerous, the “spacious hall, built of timber and 
clay, in which” castellans of both races “dined with their 
families,” has also disappeared, leaving nothing save chevron- 
shaped lines of mortar, marking where its roof joined the side 
of the keep. Consequently, of many an extensive castellated 
abode, which at one time included various buildings, such as 
that long and lofty fabric ‘the hall,” and several easily-con- 
structed offices, which clustered round the keep and within the 
wall of the court, nought remains to appeal through the eyes 
to the imagination save the gloomy donjon and the turretted 
courtyard walls whose shattered battlements, frowning with 
loopholes and crenellations fill the mind with ideas of sieges, 
whizzing arrows and arblast bolts, and other unpleasant images 
of war. In sooth, little is to be seen among the remains of 


castle architecture to give notions of peaceful days, or of the 


quiescent state of life that must have formed the ordinary con- 
dition of the inhabitants. To imagine that war was normal in 
Medizeval times, even in Ireland, so long a paradise for the 
pugnacious, is surely erroneous. No doubt there was enough 
of plundering and war’s alarums to satisfy gallowglasses the 
most “merciless,” as Shakespeare characterises these pro- 
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fessional frequenters of the battlefield; yet even they must 
have sometimes been glad to come out of that and 
then have experienced a thorough enjoyment of halcyon 
periods, including occasional days of festivity. The 
business of feeding the world, anciently the grand difficulty, 
would have stood still more often than it did had war and its 
results been as continuous as historians leave it to be sup- 
posed. Fighting must have then been, as now, a (/riste 
wecessité, an alternative not to be resorted to if avoidable. 
After an inspection of one of the old castles of the Pale, the 
archeologist will retrospectively see that when the large 
rugged ruin was the dwelling of a wealthy nobleman, it was 
neither rough, dark nor cold, but snug and bright within doors, 
and without them well finished and ‘‘whitesided,” as the 
annalists describe the appearance of castles that now look so 
dismal, and traces may be seen that not only the best apart- 
ments were stuccoed, but that the exterior was carefully 
plastered. And when the grand hall was decorated for a 
Christmas feast with ivy and holly, lit up with flambeaux and 
huge wax tapers and warmed by a blazing fire upon the ample 
hearth, the glowing light shone on many merry countenances 
of Irish men and women, among whom there was no lack of 
good cheer and cheerfulness. The court, offices and large and 
busy kitchen resounded with the shouts and laughter of lackeys 
and gillies ; at night every stable ard stall was filled, in place 
of horses, which were sent out to “livery,” with the retainers 
of the guests and men and boys of every variety, while the 
barns sheltered the wanderer and the poor. But during the 
day flails were plied briskly, for such was the lavish profusion 
of Irish hospitality, especially among the Gael, that it was con- 
sidered a point of nobility to consume all the corn during the 
festival days at the close of the year. Difficult as it is to 
people in idea one of these rude halls with those who once 
feasted there, we are certain that it was the scene of many 
joyous gatherings, and its hearths often a centre of mirth and 
happiness. 
Sienese Illuminations. 

The art of miniature-painting being peculiarly congenial 
to the monastic life, it was naturally preferred by those who 
sought to find in the silence of the cloister legitimate food for 
their imagination. For this reason certain religious orders, 
such as the Dominicans and the Camaldolesi, made a point of 
providing an asylum for those devoted to this branch of paint- 
ing. Thus separated from the period, works of this kind soon 
became an entirely distinct branch of art, which accounts for 
those who were celebrated as miniature-painters having rarely 
obtained the same renown for their larger compositions. This 
portion of art had also its traditions, which were followed with 
greater severity than those of the secular schools ; but as they 
have not been developed from a common centre, nor trans- 
mitted with the same regularity from one generation to another, 
it is not easy with the incomplete information we possess to 
establish on any historical foundation the generic relations 
which may exist in this multitude of monuments, particularly 
as from their dispersion in the different libraries of Europe 
they can only be superficially compared with each other. 
Nevertheless, there are some schools, which may justly 
be entitled indigenous, as that of Siena, undoubtedly 
the most ancient of all, if we except the centuries anterior to 
Giotto. The books of the Kaleffi and of the Leoni, which still 
exist in |the archives, are ornamented with miniatures which 
date back to the first half of the fourteenth century, and which 
surpass in elegance and beauty all the productions of this kind 
belonging to the same period. It is sufficient to see the 
frescoes on the public edifices, and, above all, the old paintings 
on wood which are in the gallery, to have an idea how 
marvellously the Sienese genius was adapted to this particular 
branch of art, in which we do not expect to find the bold and 
grandiose designs of the Florentine school, but rather a bright 
and harmonious colouring, united to mysticism and saiveté of 
expression. In the works of the brothers Lorenzetti, par- 
ticularly those in which they have depicted episodes in the 
history of the Saints of the Desert, the miniature style so pre- 
dominates that we could almost imagine that we had before us 
leaves detached from some contemporaneous manuscript ; and 
the same character also prevails, although in a lesser degree, 
in the productions of Taddeo Bartolo and his nephew 
Domenico, of whom it may even be affirmed that they had 
pupils in Umbria who devoted themselves especially to this 
interesting branch of painting. 


Indian Trade Guilds. 

The trade guilds of India by their stubborn resistance, 
further stimulated by caste prejudice, which they oppose to all 
innovations, still in their forlorn way continue to serve a 
beneficial end in maintaining for probably another generation 
the traditional excellence of the sumptuary arts of India 
against the fierce and merciless competition of the English 
manufacturers. The latter are condemned by many for fixing 
the hours of labour’and the amount of work to be done in 
their manufactories by strict by-laws, the slightest infringement 
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of which is punished by severe fines, which are the chief source 
of their income. But the object of these rules is to give the 
weak and unfortunate the same chance in life as others more 
favoured by nature. These rules naturally follow from the 
theocratic conceptions which have governed the whole organi- 
sation of social life in India, and it is incontrovertible that the 
unrestricted development of the competitive impulse in Euro- 
pean life, particularly in the pursuit of personal gain, is abso- 
lutely antagonistic to the growth of the sentiment of humanity, 
and of the real religious convictions among men. The funds 
of the guilds of Western India, where they prevail chiefly 
among the Vaishnavas and Jainas of Gujerat, are for the greater 
part spent on charities, and particularly charitable hospitals 
for sick and helpless domestic animals, and in part also on the 
temples of the Maharajahs of the Wallabacharya sect of Vaish- 
navas and on guild feasts. A favourite device for raising 
money is for the men of a craft or trade to agree on a certain 
day to shut all their shops but one. The right to keep open 
this one is then put up to auction and the amount bid goes to the 
guild fund. In purely agricultural districts the trades are not 
organised in guilds, and the title “ mahajan” is applied simply 
in social courtesy to every member of the Vania (Banyan), 
Shravak (Jaina, lay priest) and Soni (goldsmith) castes. In 
districts where there are a considerable number of craftsmen, 
but all of one caste, the head of the caste acts also as chief of 
the guild. Itis under this system that the sumptuary arts of 
India, as distinguished from its village arts, were fostered and 
sustained, until at length the whole bullion of the Western 
nations of antiquity and Medizeval times was poured into the 
East in exchange for them. It is impossible to overestimate 
their effect on the art manufactures of Europe, and by a natural 
reaction it is in its sumptuary productions that the effects of the 
influence of foreign commerce and foreign conquest on India 
are most explicitly and instructively shown. 


Composition with Rubens. 


The greatest possible fulness and richness of composition, 
with the greatest possible unity, are among the peculiar 
characteristics of Rubens. His most crowded canvases present 
an aspect as single in impression as the most simple pictures 
of Rembrandt ; for there is not on their surfaces a touch of 
the pencil that nas not reference to the whole, as strictly as 
it has to the smallest part. Hence, however complicated 
his compositions, it gives us no trouble to look at them, 
for the eye is never fatigued or bewildered in attempting to 
thread a+maze through the intricacies of which he leads 
us. When his want of taste in form is dwelt on, it must 
always be borne in mind that human form alone is meant. Of 
the beauty, the grandeur, the harmony of form in the abstract, 
he had the most perfect sense, whether of single objects 
or the result of combination. Thus the shapes of his 
masses of light and dark, however simple or however compli- 
cated, are always impressive in the highest degree, and his 
pictures attract our admiration at a distance too great for us to 
distinguish the particulars of which they are made, and have 
in them that which would rivet the eye even where they placed 
upside down. This sense of beauty and grandeur of combina- 
tion cannot be communicated ; we can only say that the gross 
figure of a Silenus, in the hands of Rubens (though we cannot 
say how it is done), is always made to contribute to the general 
beauty of the composition, while the contour of an Apollo may, 
if ill-combined with other forms, or injured by a bad choice of 
light and shadow, affect the eye disagreeably. The capability 
of delineating forms of specific beauty is, comparatively, of 
easy acquirement, and there are probably few eyes that may 
not, by cultivation, attain the power of avoiding what-is most 
offensive in accidental shapes. But to perceive at once and 
be able to transfer to canvas, in their perfection, those beauties 
in which nature leaves us a choice, as in the wreathing of 
smoke or the undulations of a flag, is the true test of a painter’s 
taste in composition—a taste for which Rubens was pre- 
eminently distinguished. He is the master who most united 
richness and variety of ornament with nature, and though 
imitated with more or less success by the machinists of later 
times, yet the life and truth of his style will always keep him 
entirely distinct from that large class of painters. 


Greek Temples and Timber Huts. 

The earliest examples of the Grecian Doric —as, for 
instance, that of the temple at Corinth—are marked by a 
massiveness of proportions approaching to heaviness, if not 
to rudeness ; which ‘circumstance, together with the narrow- 
ness of the intercolumns (spaces between one column and 
another), favours the supposition that the Greeks borrowed 
their first ideas of architecture from Egypt; and if this be 
admitted, the hypothesis of the diferent parts of a Grecian 
structure being derived from a primitive timber hut falls at 
once to the ground. The following considerations also are 
urged against this hypothesis. Unless the aim had been to 


| make the hut itself in the first instance resemble as nearly as 


possible an erection in stone, such timber model would have 
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given rise to a much lighter style of architecture. If single 
pieces of timber of sufficient thickness and length for the 
columns could have been procured, so could they also for the 
architraves ; nor could there have been the slightest occasion 
for putting the columns so close together. It will be said that 
we do not see the first essays in stone, which undoubtedly 
retained more of the character of the timber prototype, but 
structures wherein greater solidity had been introduced so as 
to render their character and proportions more conformable 
with the nature of the material employed. Yet as far as 
extant examples themselves afford any proof, the reverse of 
this took place; since in them we observe a progressive 
change from heaviness to lightness—from columns less than 
four diameters in height to those of nearly seven. The chief 
circumstance that favours the idea of the Grecian style being 
derived from timber construction is that the columns are 
round and tapering like the stems of trees, a form not likely to 
have been adopted had stone been employed from the first, it 
being more natural that the pillars should have been square. 
But it is urged that this circumstance ought to lead us to 
adopt the same hypothesis in regard to Egyptian architecture, 
whereas by supposing that the Greeks took their first ideas 
from that source, perhaps all the difficulties attending the 
other hypothesis are renioved. ‘The entire character of 
Grecian architecture,” says Wolff, “as well as of Egyptian, is 
essentially connected with construction in stone, which alone 
is capable of accounting for the architectonic principles it 
exhibits.” In stating these opinions as to Grecian being 
borrowed from Egyptian architecture, it must b2 observed that 
many strong reasons are urged on the other side; and so far 
as there is any direct historical evidence either on one side or 
the other, it is in favour of the hypothesis against which we 
here contend. 


The Ancient Pergula. 


The Pergula appears to have been a kind of booth or small 
house, which afforded scarcely any protection except by its 
roof, so that those who passed by could easily look into it. It 
served both as a workshop and a stall where things were 
exhibited for sale. We find, for instance, that painters ex- 
hibited their works in a pergula that they might be seen by 
those who passed by, and Apelles is said to have concealed 
himself in his pergula behind his pictures that he might over- 
hear the remarks of those who looked at them. Such places 
were occupied by persons who, either by working or sitting in 
them, wished to attract the attention of the public. Hence we 
find them inhabited by poor philosophers and grammarians who 
gave instruction and wished to attract notice in order to obtain 
pupils. It should be observed that scholars do not agree as to 
the real meaning of pergula: Scaliger describes it as a part of 
a house built out into the street, as in some old houses of 
modern times ; Ernesti thinks that a perguia is a little room 
in the upper part of a house which was occasionally used by 
poor philosophers as an observatory. But neither of these 
two definitions is applicable to all the passages in which the 
word occurs, 


GENERAL. 


The Limited Competition for the new headmasier’s house 
for Upper Latymer Foundation, Hammersmith, has been 
decided by the Governors in favour of the design prepared 
jointly by Mr. W. I. Chambers, of Messrs. Chambers & Martin, 
- Lancaster Place, Strand, and Mr. J. H. Brown, of Fulham. 
The contract has been entrusted to Messrs. Frank Harris & Co., 
of Albion Works, Barnsbury. 


Mr. R. M. Lucas, architect, has draughted a souvenir of 
the Southampton Loan Exhibition in the shape of a postcard. 
It contains a comp'ete plan of the old Southampton walls, and 
the roads and principal buildings within them, and miniature 
pen and ink drawings of places of interest in the town. 


A Mural Brass is about to be placed in All Saints Church, 
Dorchester, to the memory of the eighteenth-century English 
portrait- painter, Thomas Beach, who was a pupil of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. He was born at Milton Abbas, Dorset, and was 
buried in All Saints churchyard at Dorchester in 1806, 


The Executors of the late Mr. J. Lysaght, Newport, have 
decided to send the various objects found during the course of 
the recent explorations at Caerwent to the Newport Museum. 
Lord Tredegar will also send a number of curios found on his 
properties. 

_ The Late Mr. J. T. Smith, of Duloch, directs in his will 
his trustees to deliver the picture of “ Queen Margaret,” painted 
by Sir Noel Paton, to the Trustees of the Carnegie Trust, 
Dunfermline, should they have at the time of his death a 
picture gallery in the town of Dunfermline, whom failing to 
the Town Council of Dunfermline, to keep in their possession 


till such time as the said Carnegie Trustees should have such 
a picture gallery. 


Mr. J. H. Goodman, of Reading, has been successful in 
the competition for the isolation hospital at Barnet. Prizes 
were obtained by Mr. E. Woodrow and Messrs. Nicholls & 
Holiday. ; 

The Curator of the Louvre has decided to buy watchdogs, 
which are to accompany the watchmen on their rounds through 
the museum at night as an additional precaution against rob- 
bery. 

The Vicar of Carisbrooke, in the course of a letter on 
the subject of the restoration of the parish church, says :—‘‘ As 
the movement is giving rise to all sorts of rumours about what 
we are going to do, we should ask our readers not to be too 
previous. Wenone of us know what we are going todo. It 
is impossible to formulate any plans until we have secured the 
opinion of a first-rate architect as to the present condition of 
the church. We must first learn what is essential, and then 
what is desirable. We have two lawyers on our committee, 
so that we are not likely to attempt anything illegal, and there 
is room on the committee for other names of persons really 
interésted in the matter. Church restoration has begun. The 
iron gate has been painted to match the new door-mat.” 


The Guildford Town Council cannot see their way to 
erect any memorial of the late G. F. Watts, R.A. It would be 
illegal to obtain the money out of the rates. It is probable 
that when the new technical school is erected a room will be 
named after the painter. 


The Society of Engineers have secured the use of the 
Banqueting House of the old Palace of Whitehall—now the 
Museum of the Royal United Service Institution—for a con- 
versazione, which is to be held in the middle of November. 


The Late M. J. Talrich has bequeathed a sum to the 
Paris Académie des Beaux-Arts for the foundation of an 
annual prize to be competed for among the students of 
anatomy. 

Mr. B. T. Batsford will publish on October 1 a book en- 
titled “‘ Old Cottages, Farm Houses, and other Half-Timber 
Buildings in Shropshire, Herefordshire and Cheshire.” It 
contains 100 collotype plates, reproduced from photographs 
specially taken by Mr. James Parkinson, and Mr. E. A. Ould, 
F R.I.B.A., has written the letterpress, with numerous 
sketches. 

A Paper by Sir W. H. Preece, entitled “ Electricity in 
Ancient Egypt,” is among those to be read before the Inter- 
national Engineering Congress, which opened at St. Louis on 
Monday. 


The Glasgow Corporation have purchased this year 
eleven paintings for the art galleries. One is Mr. Yeames’s 
“ Prisoners of War,” which was exhibited several years ago in 
the Royal Academy. Another is Mr. La Thangue’s “ Provencal 
Winter.” Mr. Brangwyn’s “ Burial at Sea” has also been 
purchased, with examples by Scottish, Spanish and Italian 
artists. 

The Pretoria ‘Municipal Council recently invited designs 
for new public buildings at an estimated cost of 20,000/. The 
first premium was for 1507. Between forty and fifty architects. 
took part, living in Durban, Maritzburg, Capetown, Johannes- 
burg and Pretoria. 

* The Leigh Town Council have agreed to the estimate, 
amounting to 29,000/7, of the cost of the new municipal offices 
submitted by Mr. J. C. Prestwich, the architect. 

Mr. Robert Williams, of Clifford’s Inn, has been instructed 
by a Turkish pasha to prepare plans for the erection of a 
mosque to accommodate the Mohammedans resident in the 
Metropolis. 

A Painting by Mr. G. Harcourt of his fresco presented. 
by the Stock Exchange to the Royal Exchange has now been. 
placed in the reading room of the ‘‘ House.” ; 


An Effort will be made to induce the Liverpool Corporation 
to enlarge the picture galleries in order to afford permanent 
buildings for the accommodation of the autumn exhibition. 
This year only 2,042 out of 3,900 pictures sent in could be hung. 
The exhibition can only be held at all by taking five rooms 
from the permanent collection of the Walker Art Gallery. 


Brington Church, Northampton, famous for its asso- 
ciations with the Washingtons and the Spencers, is being 
restored at a cost of 3,000/., under the direction of Mr. M. H. 
Holding, Northampton. The walls and pillars have beer 
cleared of plaster, defective stones replaced by new ones, the 
floor relaid and the quaint fifteenth-century pews carefully 
repaired. Extensive alterations are being made by Earl 
Spencer in the Spencer chapel and the chancel. The east 
window of the chapel was formerly bricked up, and a piece of 
statuary, a monument to Earl Spencer who lived in the end of 
the eighteenth century, and another statuary tablet by Flaxman, 
both of which were near the window, were hardly visible. 
The window has been uncovered, and the two memorials have 
been removed and placed where they can be well seen, In 
the chancel a new floor of marble is to be put down. 
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HOUSES ON THE SOLENT. 


H. L. FEDDEN, Architect. 
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THE “WILTON ARMS,” 


Messrs. HUBBARD & MOORE, Architects. 
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| WHITE COTTAGES, CATERHAM, SURREY. 


H. L, FEDDEN, Architect. 
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Sept. 16, 1904. | 


SUPPLEMENT 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 7 


THE 


Brebitect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a spectal study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be tnterested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


¥* As creat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


et 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


EGREMONT.—Sept. 30—The education committee of the 
Wallasey Urban District Council invite competitive plans and 
designs for a new school to be erected in Poulton Road, 
Poulton, Cheshire. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk, Public Offices, 
Egremont, Cheshire. 

KING’s NORTON. — Nov. 7.— The King’s Norton and 
Northfield Urban District Council invite architects resident in 
or practising within the urban district of the Council, or having 
offices in or practising within the city of Birmingham, to submit 
designs for the erection of a public library on the site in High 
Street, King’s Heath. Mr. Ambrose W. Cross, surveyor, 
23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 

WALLASEY.—Oct. 31—The Wallasey Urban District 
Council invite designs for new public offices at an estimated 
cost of 45,000/, Premiums of 250/., 752. and 45/. are offered 
for the first three designs. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk and solicitor 
to the Council, Egremont, Cheshire. 


SANITARY 
HORSE 


———__ 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—Sept, 19.—For widening Tresenny bridge, 
Grosmont, by a stone skew extension of the arch of the 
bridge, for the Abergavenny Rural District Council. Mr. John 
Gill, surveyor, 4 Brecon Road, Abergavenny. 

ABERGAVENNY.—Sept. 22.—For the erection of electrical 
generating station and battery-rooms. Mr. E. A. Johnson, 
architect, St. Mary’s Chambers, Abergavenny. 

AMSTERDAM.—Sept. 19.—For the construction of ground, 
alteration, extension, building works, &c., in connection with 
the renewal of the western viaduct at Amsterdam (for account 
of the Kingdom of the Netherlands). The Management of the 
Company at Amsterdam. 

ALTRINCHAM.—Sept. 26 —For the extension and addition 
of a swimming-bath to the baths recently erected in Stamford 
New Road, Altrincham. Mr. J. Stokoe, clerk, Altrincham. 

BARNETBY-LE-WOLD.—Sept 19.—For additions to school 
at Barnetby-le-Wold. Messrs. Scorer & Gamble, architects, 
Bank Street Chambers, Lincoln. 

BARNSLEY.—Sept. 20.—For works required in erection of 
two houses, &c., in Sykes Avenue, off Gawber Road, Barnsley. 
Messrs. Crawshaw & Wilkinson, architects, 13 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

BELFAST.—Sept. 28.—For the erection of dwelling-house 
and shop at Whitehead. Mr. Thomas Houston, architect and 
civil engineer, Kingscourt, Wellington Place, Belfast. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Oct. 8—For the erection of laundry 
buildings, including boiler-house and chimney, at the union 
workhouse, Tranmere, for the Guardians of the Birkenhead 
Union, Mr. Edmund Kirby, architect, 5 Cook Street, Liver- 
pool. 

BRIDGWATER. — Sept. 28.—For construction of a new 
mortuary, new bath-rooms and other works on the workhouse 
premises, for the Guardians of Bridgwater union. Mr. W. A. 
Collins, surveyor, 120 West Street, Bridgwater. 


BRISTOL.—Sept. 22.—For work connected with the enlarge- 
ment of the Knowle Council school, for the Bristol education 
committee. Mr. Peter Addie, Council House. 

CAMBORNE —Sept. 22 —For completion of five cottages at 
Pengegon, Camborne, for the Cornwall Laundry Company, Ltd. 
Mr. Horace W. Collins, M.S.A., architect, Clinton Road, 
Redruth. 

CARLISLE.—Sept. 21.—For the erection of warehouse, 
Abbey Town. Mr. George Armstrong, architect, 24 Bank 
Street, Carlisle. 

CHINGFORD.— Oct. 12.—For extension of isolation hospital 
at Larkswood, Chingford, for the Walthamstow Urban District 
Council. Mr. G, W. Holmes, A.M.I.C.E, engineer, Town 
Hall, Walthamstow. 

COLCHESTER.—Sept. 19—For the erection of covered 
ways, consisting of steel standards, brackets and corrugated 
iron, over the footpaths leading from North Station Road to 
the up and down platforms of the Great Eastern (North), rail- 
way station, for the tramways committee. Mr. Herbert Good- 
year, borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, Colchester. 


CorK.—Sept. 23.—For rebuilding engine and pump-house 
and building additions, &c., to boiler-house at the pumping 
station, Lee Road, Cork, for the Town Council. City Engineer, 
Municipal Buildings, Cork. 


CORNWALL.—Sept. 23.—For the erection of new coast- 
guard buildings at Tol-pedn-penwith, near Land’s End, Corn- 
wall, consisting of houses for four men and signal station. 
Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumber- 
land Avenue, London, W.C. 

CUDWORTH.—Sept. 30.—For the construction of liquefying 
tanks, for the Cudworth Urban District Council. Mr. W. E.R. 
Barnsley, clerk to the Council, Cudworth, Yorks. 


Send for 


NEW CATALOGUE 


(just out) of 


OATES & GREEN, LTD.., HALIFAX, MANUFACTURERS. 


MANGERS, 


In Finest White, 
Cream and Brown 
Salt Glazed 
Ware. 


LONDON SHOWROOM, 27 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address, “ Standpipe, London,” : Telephone No. 1436 Holborn, Lonjoiy 
Ea + : ‘ 3 . = ra as 


OATES & GREEN L° 


STABLE AND FARM 
FITTINGS, 
which is cheerfully 
sent 
Post Free. 


BIRMINGHAM SHOWROOM, 1 EDMUND STREET. 


Telegraphic Address, * Wyvern; Birmingham.” 


HALIFAX 
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DYMCHURCH.—Sept. 23.—For erection of new coastguard 
buildings at Dymchurch, Kent, consisting of houses for an 
officer and seven men, &c. Director of Works Department, 
Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 


EDINBURGH.—Oct. 5.—For various works required in 
erection of new washing hall, &c., at South Gray’s Close, for 
the Corporation. Public Works Office, City Chambers, Edin- 
burgh. 


ERITH.—Oct. 3 —For construction of the following works 
for the Erith Urban District Council, viz. (Contract No 3), 
erection of car-sheds, workshops and offices. Mr. W. Egerton, 
quantity surveyor, 12 Queen’s Road, Erith. 


GIRLINGTON.—Sept. 21.—For various works required in 
the erection of eight small houses in Woodlands Road, Girl- 
ington, Yorks. Messrs. Walker & Collinson, architects, Swan 
Parade, Bradford. 


GREAT DuNMOW.—Sept. 26.—For the erection of an 
isolation hospital in Deadman’s Lane, Great Dunmow, Essex, 
for the Dunmow Rural District Council. Messrs. Charles & 
W. H. Pertwee, architects, Chelmsford. 


HAMILTON, N B.—Sept: 26.—For a hothouse for new 
cemetery in the Wellhall Road, about a quarter of a mile from 
Peacock Cross station, for the Parish Council. Mr. J. B. 
Brodie, civil engineer, 136 Wellington Street, Glasgow. 


HAWORTH.—Sepft. 20 — For mason, ironfounder, slater and 
concreter’s trades required in making additions to retort-house 
and alterations to approach road at the Haworth gasworks, for 
the Haworth Urban District Council. Messrs. Barber, 
Hopkinson & Co., architects and surveyors, Craven Bank 
Chambers, Keighley. 


HOLBECK.—Sept. 27.—For new sorting office at Holbeck, 
Leeds, for the Commissioners of H M. Works and Public 
Buildings. Mr. H. G. Nixon, H.M. Office of Works, Infirmary 
Street, Leeds. 


HORBURY.—Sept. 20 —For works in erection of a Carnegie 
free library at Horbury, Yorks. Mr. B. Watson, architect and 
surveyor, Station Road, Batley. 


IRELAND.—Sept. 26 —For (1) general repairs, painting and 
decoration of Tara Hall, co. Meath; and (2) for renovation, 


IRELAND.—Oct. 5.—For the construction of a pier 258 feet 
long or thereabouts at Portnoo, co. Donegal, and certain 
excavation in removal of débris of a former pier. Mr. H, 
Williams, secretary, Office of Works, Dublin, 

IRELAND.—Oct. 7.For the construction of a timber jetty, 
85 feet long or thereabouts, extending from the head of the 
present pier at. Cladnageragh, co. Donegal. Mr. H, 
Williams, secretary, Office of Works, Dublin. 


KING’s HEATH.—Sept. 19 —For the erection of a depdot 
including a fire station, at Silver Street, King’s Heath, near 
Birmingham, for the King’s Norton and Northfield Urban 
District Council. Mr. Ambrose W. Cross, surveyor, 23 Valen- 
tine Road, King’s Heath. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES — Sept. 20—-Fer alterations and 
repairs to house called Rhymney, in Ellis Road, Kingston-on- 
Thames, Mr. William H. Hope, Seymour Road, Hampton 
Wick. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES.—Sept. 26.—For erection of a 
new public elementary school in Old Mill Lane, for the 
Education Committee. Mr. F. W. Roper, architect, 9 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


LEAMINGTON.—For alterations, additions, sanitary work,. 
and entire redecoration to the Regent hotel, Royal Leamington 
Spa. Messrs. Brown & Barrow, 12 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


LEIGH.—Sept. 28. —For the erection from the ground floor 
upwards of municipal buildings in Market Street, Leigh, 
Lancs, for the Corporation. Mr. J. C. Prestwich, architect, 
Bradshawgate Chambers, Leigh. 


LERWICK.—Oct. 12—For the extension of Lerwick 
harbour, Zetland. Mr. James Barron, engineer, Aberdeen. 


LLANGOLLEN. — Sept.’ 27.— For proposed restoration; ° 
alterations and improvements to the Llangollen market hall 
andassembly rooms. Mr. Richard Davies, architect, Bangor. 

LONDON.—Sept. 19.—For the addition of caretaker’s apart- 
ments, Nunhead Library. Mr. William Oxtoby, borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell. 


LONDON.—<ept. 22.—For builders’ work on premises in 
Grove Road and Tredegar Square, Bow, E., and at the work- 
house in Bancroft Road, E, for the Guardians of Mile End 
Old Town. 


repairs and painting of the outbuildings attached. Mr. John F. 
M’Gahon, architect, 3 Earl Street, Dundalk, or at Tara Hall. 


— 


THE CHRISTIE PATENT STONE GO. LTD. 


ees ARCHITECTURAL STONEWORK (“Stoneface”). 


Adapted for all Constructional purposes fcr which Natural Stone can be applie‘l. 


Works: MANCHESTER, Christie Rd., Stretford. HULL: Bishop St. 


LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, L™ 


(JOSEPH BROOKE & SONS’ BRANCH), 


GLAZED BRICKS & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE NEW ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICES. 
HIPPERHOLME WORKS, HALIFAX; & 22 SOMERS TOWN GOODS STATION, LONDON. 


TUDOR’S WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


IS ABSOLUTELY FAST FOR EITHER INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK, *%® THE.SEST PrePanarion 


pt FOR DAMP WALLS. 
We invite you to try it against any other (under the same conditions), when its great superiority will be evident, and an analysis will prove 


it to be made of better materials. 


MADE IN ANY SHADE DESIRED. 


For colour cards of Stock Shades, price and instructions. 


Apply, S. TUDOR & CO., Ltd., HULL. 


STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICKS. 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES. | 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 


Mr. J. M. Knight, architect, 35 Bancroft Road,. 


Mile End Road, London, E. 
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LONDON.—Sept. 28 —For the erection of a new chapel at 
the Edmonton workhouse, Upper Edmonton, N., for the 
Guardians of Edmonton union. Mr. T. E. Knightley, archi- 
tect, 106 Cannon Street, E C. 

LONDON —Oct. 4.—For reconstruction of the bridge known 
as Mitre Bridge. Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, chief engineer, 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

PAISLEY.—Sept. 21.—For execution of digger, mason and 
brickwork for the foundations of the new district asylum to be 
erected at Dykebar, near Paisley, for the Renfrew District 
Lunacy Board. Mr. T. Graham Abercrombie, architect, 
County Place, Paisley. 

PORTLAND.—Sept 22.—For the erection of new stores at 
the corner of Moorfield Road and Straits, for the Portland 
Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. Wm. Edwards, secretary. 

RHONDDA VALLEY.—Sept. 26.—For erection and com- 
pletion of fifty-five houses and formation and completion of two 
roads at Blaencwm, near Treherbert, Rhondda Valley. Mr. 
W. D. Morgan, Victoria Chambers, Pentre, Glam. 

SCOTLAND. — Sept. 23. — For mason, carfenter, slater, 
plumber, plasterer, painter and glazier’s work; also for iron 
and steelwork of free public library. to be erected at the corner 
of King Edward Street and the Hexagon, Fraserburgh. Mr. 
Wm. S. F. Wilson, architect, 6 Broad Street, Fraserburgh. 


SCOTLAND.—Sept. 20,— For proposed headmaster’s house, 
janitor’s house and addition to new school at Annbank station, 
Tarbolton. Messrs. J. & H. V. Eaglesham, architects, 24 
Wellington Square, Ayr. 

SHEFFIELD.—Sept. 19.— For the whole of the work required 
in the erection: of additional boys and ‘girls’ classrooms and 
other work at the Carbrook Council school, for the Education 
Committee. Mr. H. L. Paterson, architect, 19 St. James’s 
Street. be: 

SKIPTON.—Sept. 24—For mason, joiner, p!umber and 
slater’s work required in erection of additions to aerated works, 
together with new stabling, &c, in Raikes Road, Skipton, for 
Messrs. Wright Bros. Mr. James Hartley, architect, Skipton. 

ST. ANNES’ON-SEA.—Sept. 19 —For new tower and com- 
pletion of St. Thomas’s Church, “St. Annes-on-Sea, Lancs. 
Messrs. Austin & Paley, architects, Lancaster. 

TAMWORTH.—Sept. 24 —For the ‘erection of two cottages, 
stabling, storerooms and sheds at Kettlebrook, Tamworth, for 
the Tamworth Rural District Council. Mr. J. W. Godderidge, 
Bolebridge Street, Tamworth. 


ELECTRIC The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


PAVING COMPANY, 


Hy DRO-EXTRACTORS. 


ESTAB.] 


Telegrams, 


‘‘LIMMER, LONDON,” i 


FoRM or BLoee 


Timber Yards.— Cospel Oak and Hampstead. 
COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE) +... 2697 Paaaincton, 
ee 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’e Offices, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.0. 


THE 


FRENCH ASPHALTE €O,/‘‘SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING. 


THORNHILL.—Sept. 20.—For the erection of public con- 
veniences at Combs Bottom, Thornhill. Mr. S. W. Parker, 
surveyor, Council Offices, Thornhill. 

TIPTON.—Sept. 27.—For the erection of proposed library 
buildings on site adjoining Victoria Park, Tipton. Mr. W. H. 
Jukes, surveyor, Public Offices, Tipton. 

WALES.—Sept. 22.—For the erection of electrical generating 
and battery-rooms, &c., at the Monmouthshire asylum, Aber- 
gavenny. Mr. E. A, Johnson, architect, St. Mary’s Chambers, 
Abergavenny. 


WESTHOUGHTON.—Sept. 19.—For building of Carnegie 
library, for the Westhoughton Urban District Council. Mr, 
Thomas. Partington, 117 Market Street, Westhoughton. 


WOOLWICH.—Sept. 21.—For the erection of a laundry 
building at the Woolwich Union infirmary, for the Guardians - 
of the Woolwich Union. Mr. C. W. Brooks, 63 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, E.C. 


WORSBOROUGH DALE.—Sept. 20-—For works required in 
erection of two dwelling-houses and other works near to 
Lewden Bridge, Worsborough Dale, Yorks. Messrs. Wade & 
Turner, architects, ro Pitt Street, Barnsley, 


IN a report issued by the Foreign Office the British Consul 
at Damascus gives details concerning the progress made in the 
construction of the Mecca, or, as it is officially styled, the 
Hedjaz Railway, by the Turkish Government. It is believed 
to be probable that the work will be completed, although at 
the present rate only half will have been constructed, in two or 
three years time. The estimated cost of the enterprise is now 
put by the best judges at 5,000,000/. at most, whereas at one 
time this sum was deemed by experts to be the minimum 
expenditure possible. In addition to the amount raised by 
subscription throughout the Mahommedan world, which has 
reached a total of 750,000T/., several new taxes and imposts 
have been recently created, the total proceeds of which will be 
assigned to the Hedjaz Railway Construction funds. It is 
calculated that by these means 250,000T/. will be collected 
annually, which will be amply sufficient to cover all the 
expenses of construction, so that whatever is obtained over and 
above that, ze. by means of subscription, will be available for 
the purchase of rolling-stock. 


ee, PARQUET 


DOO FLOORS. 
SO GS H. BASSANT 


aN & CO. 


> Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. 
MK 


(1871. 


Telephone, 


2147 
London Wall, 


Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 


Telegrams, ‘ Toothing, London.” 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


e removable Lead Oap and “Self-Locking” Steel Par 


ADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


FINEST “HYD 


ARCHITECTS 
Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL, Basin. 


are special features that no other systems possess, 
Requires no Nuts, Boits, Screws, or Packing, 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 


MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


LEEDS FIRECLAY co. ROOFING TILES. 


LIMITED, 


The WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO.’S Branch' 
ELLAND RD., LEEDS. 
GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS | siuc Bricks. 


6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 
Special HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Also PRESSED Smooth-faced { 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “JINGOSO ” 
PATENT FIRECRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swing.ng 


Trade Mark: 
X. L. HARTSHILL, 


Paving Tiles. 

Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys, 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


go Sor Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. & 2%, 
gor 5%, ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. ee” Oo, 
oe oe &, &, *%,"8 


WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. "aan Meg te 


LARGEST STEAM WELI-Borine Toots iN THE KINGDOM. %, “So 


73 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS; CHATHAM. 


Vol. LXXI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


a 


iil} 1 
Hilt 
Wl 


For Private House, City Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, «&c. 
‘‘JINGO”’ Chimney Pots and 
‘‘JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, . 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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TENDERS. 


BELFAST. 
For the supply and erection of the requis 
stock doors, and all necessary applian 


BRIGHTON. 


For the supply, delivery and laying of low tension cables, con- 
duits, boxes and meters for electric lighting. 


te double-acting pen- 


ces for working : same, cepted) . 


in connection with the new graving dock now being con- 


structed at Belfast. 
GLENFIELD & KENNEDY, Kilmarn 


For the supply and erection of the requisite engines, pumps 
and other appliances for pumping out and draining the 


ock (accepted). 


St. HELENS CABLE COMPANY, LTD. (ac- 


. £7,113) Bae 


BRIDLINGTON. 


For the partial remaking and metalling the roadway, Sewerby 
Crescent, Bridlington. 


Mr. SAMUEL DYER, architect and 


new graving dock now being constructed at Belfast. Mr. 
“al an Grice: pariccel : saad 29 Sh Road, ber ace 
A. BARCLAY, SONS & CO, LTD., Caledonian Works, Kilmar- Apel pest +t Ee ih oie 
eS 5 N. Davison . ; 2 ag : 396 ome) 
For the designing, construction, delivery, setting in place, R. Musk & SON, Sewerby Crescent, Bridlington 
fitting and testing of a travelling caisson and folding bridge (accepted) . : ° . . . . 328. (omES 
for the new graving dock now being constructed at Belfast. 
Mr. G. F. L. GILES, engineer. 
HANNA, DONALD & WILSON, Abbey Works, Paisley (accefied), BROMLEY 
‘ BERKHAMSTED. For heating wards. 
For small private dwelling-house. Messrs, C. H.& N. A. REw, Thomas & Taylor, Ltd. . : : : . £5,040 10 oO 
architects, Berkhamsted. J. & F. May : ‘ ; . . 4558 © @ 
C, Whitman < 252 Slee - £825 0. 0|+ Fraser & Fraser, ltd, 1.) 4,540 0 0 
H, Fincher . . . 779 9 O Bolton, Fane & Co. . : . 4,525) scnee 
R. Jones & Son . . » 739 9.0 Moorwood, Sons & Co., Ltd. 4,300 O O 
H. & J. Matthews 707 12 —O Dargue, Griffiths & a. Ltd. 4,262 0 0 
Nash, Young & Horne 697 90 Oo A.M. Perkins & Sons, . 4,209 0 @ 
J. Honour & Son : : 5 : 697 0 O J. Grundy. : : 3,987 0 © 
Amended tenders. J. Fraser & Son + 3943. une 
Nash, Young & Horne 650 0 O Strode & Co. . 3,045 0 © 
J. HONOUR.& SON (accepted ) 642 0 0 W. J. Burroughes & Sons ; , : » 3,445 olae 
BRADFORD. Lea, Son & Co. 5 ; : : 2 . 3,420 oe 
For building Sunday schools and parochial institute (Contracts T. Potter & Sons . : : ; : - 3,385) Ome 
1 and 3) for the parish of St. Clement, Bradford, Yorks. Lea & Warren . : > 333600 of @ 
Mr. HORACE E. PRIESTLEY, architect, 17 Bertram Road, R. Dawson & Co. «32855 Sa 
Bradford. Quantities by architect. A.H. Wood . « 3,250 oO 
O. Booth & Son, Great Horton, mason £1,120 0 0 B. Parker, Ltd. 3 « 3;200 Of 
Walter Pickering, Bradford, joiner VE Meo pi? Dilworth & Carr. . . 3199 om 
O. Smith, Great Horton, plumber A 219 16 oO J. Scurr & Co, . .. 3110, Oma 
Thomas Nelson & Son, Manningham, slater 176. 10 210 Brightside Foundry & Engineering | ch, Ltd. . 3,089) One 
J. & W. Bates, Bradford, plasterer 96 0 Oo J. Jones & Co. . . +. 2,085 One 
J. Walmsley & Sons, Bradford, painter 40715200 | Death & Ellwood . ‘ : : : . 2,609 10 ig 
Total, £2,236 18s. 9d. G. & E. Bradley 2,225 0 @ 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


_4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Litnographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithograph ed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments. 3s.; or with Receipt, 53. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘““WEST” PROCESS, Indi: Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST FRINTS (CARBON-LINES). 


ARE ACOEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRAOINGS 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, * 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


roadway Chambers, 
WESTMINST cit. 
Tel. No, 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 

Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 

Blue and Brindled Bricks, Common Building Bricks, 
Fire ‘Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“ FROSTERLEY 
agents: MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


BAe ae oe for THE ARCHITECT. 
rice 23.—Office: Imperial Buildings 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, Zn He 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
'8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., s.We, 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “* Tribrach, London.” 
= ee ee ee 


T. A. HARRIS, 


| SANITARY ENGINEER, 
| 56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


| Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1882 Central, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CoO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM, 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


ROBT. J. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to, 
73inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


ROBT. NICHOLL, 
153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON. 
Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST. 
Tel. No. 9648 Central. 


SEE 
screened and graded 

OR CLINKER to suit all purposes. 
J in Building Works or 


Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 


vang in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 


Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N N.W. 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful. T.iondon.” 
peated ARIAS rie Se SS 


HAVE YOUR TRACINGS COPIED IN 


PERMANENT BLACK LINES 
ON DRAWING PAPER. | 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


39 WVictoria Street, London, S.W.; 
32 Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


Pos, 2 & 3 Cothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Telephone No. 


S61 Victoria. 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
COOK & HAMMOND, 


Sept. 16, 1904. | 
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CATHCART, N.B. 
For the erection of a new school for Battlefield district. 


A ea tenders. 
Emery & Sons, mason 
Tennant, woodwork. ; a ake 
Forbes, eranolithic ; 
Haddow, plumber 
Robertson, slater. 
P. & W. M? Lellan, Ltd, iron and steel 
M‘Culloch & Co , painter 
Wemyss & Livingstone, plaster 
Allan Gibson, smith 2 
Haddow, Forbes & Co., tilar 
James R. M‘Phie, glazier 
J. L. M'Indoe & Co., ironmonger 
John Craig, stair- railer 


Roger L. Lowe, Ltd., wood-block flooring 


DINNINGTON COLLIERY. 


For completion of sewage-disposal works. 
TAYLOR, A.M.I.C.E., engineer, Newcastle-on-Tyne and 


Birmingham. 
J. Thompson : ; 
E, Henderson & Son . 


J. Rosson, Chillingham Road, Heaton, New- 


castle (accepted ) 
DRIFFIELD. 


EGREMONT. 


For painting and decorating the Castle Church school and 


cottage, Egremont. 
R. SMITH, Beckermet (accepted ). 


Mr. JAMES COWAN, architect. 


- £7,768 5 1 
355 fe 8 ESSEX. 
868 o o| For the erection of Council buildings at High Street, Epping, 
Z17-foo for the Epping Urban District Council. Mr. G. J. CREED, 
552) Lome clerk, Epping. 
rage Hie) A S. Kind ; .£997 I0 Oo 
P< ago, ee H. Wells & Sons. 3 5 @isloy Ko) Yo) 
214 6 0 Charles S. Foster & Son 985 0 o 
Loins Saat T. Almond & Son, Ltd. O70. 0 
IQUeL AES Albert A. Knights 940 0 O 
130500) 3 Thomas Keen 939 12 6 
II0 I0 IO George Whiffin YON fe) 
Oe) © 
FAIRFIELD. 
Mir piPARR YW. For the construction of a brick and concrete covered service 


- £439 9 0 
hy Ae en-le-Frith. 
398° 0 O 


For the construction of a main sewer at the east end of North 


Frodingham village, Yorks. Mr. T. 
C.E., surveyor. 

A. Leason - 

W. veason & Son 

R. Fisher 

J. Dunn : 

Wee wW. Hall’. 

W. Witty 

T. CAMBRIDGE, North Frodingham, 
(accepted ) 


For the taking-down ey rebuildine a 
bridge in Watton Carr. Mr. T. 
surveyor, 

‘C. W. Day 
W. Leason & Son. : 
A. LEASON, Driffield (accepted ) 


A. C: W: HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 


Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


4 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.3. 


MEZOTI L 


THE MOST SANITARY, 
THE MOST SeboHaTive. © 


|WALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine, 


BRIGHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE, 


The Best and Cheapest peeeutate for Clazed Tiles, 


VERMINPROOF 


Made In England, with cab tng Capital, by English 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS— 


LONDON TABLET CO., sydenham, 8.E. 


Teleg., ‘ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 303 Sydenham. 


<A SS nT 
SUBSCRIPTION TO 

| THIS JOURNAL 

 49/- PER ANNUM. 


CASSON 


CASSON BEAUMONT, For the construction 


Opie & Co. 
F. Tamblin . 
E. Barnicoat 3 


£195 O 
185 0 
180 IO 

e aL7OrI9 
Ose O 
130, ‘0 


(oy (ey far (e) (ep fe) 


Driffield 
L1G. 177° 3 


ate of Scurfdike 
BEAUMONT, 


and for the laying of a cast-iron main. 


tank (15,000 gallons), collecting wells at Turner Lodge and 
the provision and laying of about 1,900 lineal yards of 
3-inch cast-iron pipes, with necessary valves, hydrants, &c. 
Messrs. SWANN & BRADY, engineers, Town Hall, Chapel- 


W. DRABBLE & CO, LTD., Matlock Bridge, Derbyshire 


(accepted ). 


FALMOUTH. 
at Flushing of a covered service reservoir, 


° - - £629 0 0 
: : 563 0 oO 
5O7mONO 


FARNHAM. 


For the erection of twelve workmen’s dwellings on behalf of 
the Farnham Urban Council, Surrey. 

KENT & HALL, Church Crookham (accepted) . £1,700 0 Oo 
GRAVELLY HILL. 

For exterior painting required to the buildings at the work- 


house and at the cottage homes at Gravelly Hill, Birming- 


uf 40° 10° 0 ham. 
25 OMe O 
gor. Oro 


A. C. Watkins, Aston, workhouse, £305; cottage homes, 


PS PAN, 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


7l The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, | 


Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain| Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees, 


HEAD, WRIGHTSON & CO., LTD., 
Have for SALE 


365 TONS OF IRON JOISTS) 


14 x 6,8 x 6 and 6 x 3. 
NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, “ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING 


SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing | 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing | 


200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application | 
SS aeSSSSSENSSSSSSISea 


me HELLIWELL 


** PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS, 
LONDON OFFICE: 
il YVIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 18652. 


— dames Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
CHAS, WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
: SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout, 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


rice Lists, Catalogues, Hsti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 
Tele. Address, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.” 


Rrra, pe ett 821.530 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 
Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 


Coach-houses, &c. 


bear TO 
HM. GOVERNMENT. | at 


Every description of pete laid and supplied. 
T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 


ESTABLISHED 
1861. 


LONDON, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
GILLINGHAM. HULL—continued. 

For the supply of 462 yards of iron fencing, to be delivered at | For the erection of six houses at Rye Hill, East Yorks, for 
the new cemetery, Woodlands Lane, Gillingham, Kent. Mr. S. Hutchinson, Mr. T. BROWNLOW THOMPSON, 

J. Narramore & Sons . : . . . » £349 oO architect, Hull. 
Davenport & Son ° . . . . 232 10 © G. Arnold. : : : : ° ; «£2,299, soame 
W. A. Baker & Co, Ltd. . : , : 5 1 98tO eno M, Garton : : ; ‘ ; » 2,082 “dere 
R. Thompson . 5 : : ; : - LOGuS 2 aa0 Hull General Builders. : : : »| 1,080 seame 
Hewitt Bros. . . . a Lod AO W. Cheeseman. : hs ; : . 1,909. oO na 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Ltd. ‘ : 5 7 LOUsIOReO J. Boyce . » ; ? d 4 : . 1,877) tome 
iW sbalmer & "Go. = ; ; : : «1870 FD H. Kaye . ’ : ; ‘ f . » 1,868" 60g 
J. Priest & Son, Ltd. . ee : e052 OUND J. Thompson & ‘Son. ; : ; : . 1,817 18.96 
W.G. Chamberlain. ; ‘ z » Losey nO CyBraye ~. ; : : : : +, 1jS1Geioue 
E. J. Raybould & Co., Ltd. A 6 : ~b L7nkO) ae El eee AT nOlcemes : - ; . ‘ ~pal,790 OmnO 
Hill & Smith : 5. ive (er fe A Gardam é : ; 2 . : + aul, 722 aOmEG 
A. LIVESLEY, Leigh, Lancashire (ene <b 5059112) oO J. H Fenwick . ; ‘ 5 : : ., 1,704) oe 
For the painting of the greenhouse and cold frames at the G. Harrison. : , . . . - 1,700 05s 
cemetery, Gillingham, Kent. A. E. Greensides. . 5 : : - 1,691 12 Io 
Wk Pearce ; F . : ’ , SLIGHT TAaG W. Nicholson . é : : ; - » | 1,045 @o0as 
Davenport & Son. : : : : : -Siigio, © T. J. Windass : . ‘ : : - 1,635 0 o 
H.W. Bines:. ; : : . i ; rt eOmmRO F, Blackburn & Son. ; ; ° : 5) 1,632/50000 
Tae. Bines te ‘ : ; ; : « jOkion' a Hodsman Bros. : : 3 : op 1,023) Sone 
J. L. Trueman & Cae f j ‘ ; eeroatero Pickering Son) =.” % : : 2 «(1 1,620". 0 ag 
TING. Benne ee rf ; ; ; : PMEolione W. Turner ‘ ; : : 3 «4,612,157 9 
W. T. Baldwin ; ‘ y j ; eho Ono E. Good & Son. ; J : : ; -, 135805.0 ne 
F. TANNER, 73 Wood Street, Old Brompton J. Wilson. .. «+ 4 ES 
(accepted) . A : : . : : ght Gol ols) \ tae nes . . : . : . oes oa 
T reste : ; % ~ O arres ; : ; ; : : ods oO <a 
itieme ae 315 H. Rennardson. : A ; : ~. os hi, 340-0e ee 
J. Moore . : : : : : : +) 15540 dame 
HULL. F.W. Wilson . - 13490 25 oO 
AMALGAMATED BUILDERS, Hull (accepted )) c 9308" Sou 


For the erection of Baptist church, Beverley Road, Hull. 
Messrs. G. & R. P. BAINES, architects, 5 Clement’s Inn, 


Strand, London, W.C. HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING. 


Kingerlee & Sons. E ; : : £7) 647 0 0 For street works on the Villa estate. Mr. J.W. HOLBROOK, 
: surveyor. 

Armitage & Hodesch ieee ne eae & ©) J. McLAREN & Sons, Gosforth (accepted). £418 8 6 

G. Houlton : : ; : c : : 6,190 (ome) 

Coulson & Lofts ‘ ‘ ? : . 6,168 18 6 IPSWICH. 

Bowman & Sons : , : : . 6,¢90 0 o| For an extension of the electric-light installation at the offices. 

Joel. Lewitt : : : ‘ : ‘ 5. L6j955 On 0 Chapman. : : . ‘ ; 24 lOnee 

M. Harper : é nn C.O1 1 OMEO Hall & Hackblock : : : : : 7 at7 a 

Quibell, Son & Greenwood, Lidar : Aiy5;o02 Lis fo Tamplin & Makovski . : : : ». 16,16 gee 

215 ea ie ARNOTT, 17 Walker Street, Hull (ac- MAKkTIN & NEWBY (accepted ) : ; ‘ -, 13-15 
cepted) . : 5: 5 : 4A este Gs we) Collum & Co. : ; ¢ ; : : i. 13. 10mmo 


AM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E., A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
_WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON Joists. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDE 
Damp and DEADENS SOUND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


alle. ALFRED Wy ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, W. Postal 
Leeds: and 14 King Street, Leeds. ee 


Queenboro 


Kent. CONTRACTORS FOR ana SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &e. 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings; 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, 14 King St., Leeds.” 


=°BRADSHAW'S ASPHALTE “== 


AND IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 


HA 


LONDON : PORTSMOUTH: BRISTOL: 
Bradshaw & Co., E. Bradshaw & Son, Cc. Bradshaw & Son, 
2 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St. Philips Marsh. | 
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LONDONDERRY. 
For erection of cottages in various townlands. 


IPSWICH—continued. 
For the erection of new receiving wards at the workhouse. 


H. J. Linzell 4 . £1,687 0 o R. Colhoun, Strand Road, £149 per cottage for 21 cottages. 
F, Bennett é 4 ¢ Tn  OCOMmOnEO 
S. Skerritt. . : 1,570 O O MARGATE. 
oe See er: ‘ J fie a 5 For cutting and filling-up trenches in the high roads, and for 
Pubit & Gott . ; 1,525 ms the laying and jointing of about 900 lineal yards of 3-inch 
Sadler ' ; ; ; ; ; 1,520 one internal diameter cast-iron water-mains, with valves, 
T “McKay . F aan ; : ; 1,498 ee hydrants and fittings, &c , in No. 3 lengths, in the parishes 
E. Catchpole ; : ; ’ y 1,493 a gs of Monkton, Stourmouth and Preston, in East Kent. 
Peri wood & Sons ‘ ; 1,487 ama Cast-iron pipes, valves and fittings supplied by the Cor- 
C, Roper ee 1.470 0 Oo poration. Mr. ALBERT LATHAM, M.I.C.E., 15 Cecil 
Spencer, Santo &. Co. : 1,450 0 0 Square, Margate. Ls 
Scales & Robins s : : 1,425 @ Tobin & Co, ; C . : : : -£230 19 1 
S. A. KENNEY (accepted) . . 4 ss 6,377 0 0| Hibbs & Copeman 212 0 0 
T. Parkington . : i ; ‘ . 1,355 0 0 Castle & Cooper, Garlinge, Westgate. on- -Sea 
J (accept ad). : : Pet 76 19. 9G 
W. H Smith & Son (part only) . ; : 5 exeloyg Mele me) 
IRELAND. 
For alterations and improvements at Rathcoole dispensary EWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
59 Rathgar Road, Dublin. J. J. INGLIS, C.E., architect, | Foy the carrying-out of the sewage-disposal scheme. Messrs. 
a raps aa WILLCOX & RAIKES, engineers, Birmingham. 
T. Som iia : ; ; £29 - a Smith & Taylor : : ‘ . £19,641 9 oO 
J Mulligan ; ; : 7 : ee ~~ Midland Public Works Cor 5 : 18,253 9 O 
P, Shortall : A ; - 150 G Oo TD. ea & Ss : ‘ L039 Lie.9 
owe ons 15,998 oO o 
i ees Nise (ace Ys an ae % 5 Bentley & Lock =!) 14,700: 12) 6 
i p ‘ ‘ : Le Graham & Son : ; @1604,0008 OF 0 
T. Lowe & Son F td. 509m On 0 
LINCOLN. Pane y ; Ge ee 
: : : arker Bros. . : : 83 
For the alteration at the Greyfriars to render it adaptable for W. Cunliffe . , ; - an n ‘ 
the purpose of a museum for the Lincoln City Council. Braithwaite & Co. . é ; . 13,889 8 to 
H.S. & W. CLOSE (accepted) . ‘ : . £1,844 0 oO Parker & Sharp . 13,870 16 o 
J. S. Dawson . f 13,492 12 oO 
LLANELLY. Johnson & Langley : Game 3;400) 07 “O 
For alterations to Bridgend inn, New Dock, Llanelly. Mr. J. eee 7 : ‘ : : . : ee : K 
BILLET, architect, 16 Park Street, Llanelly. mr : : : : : 3,293 
; as ) en Be oo e407 19 0 H. Holloway . ; i 5 ; F ol 2;807Om O 
H. THoMas ON, Pottery Road (accepted) . £407 19 Lock, Andrews & Price. §. . . °. 12,600 0 0 
For rebuilding the Dynevor Castle hotel, Market Street, Bennett Bros. . ; 5 wate @ 
Llanelly Mr. J. BILLET, architect, 16 Park Street, Llanelly. Sanders & Torrance 12;346 0 0 
H. THOMAS & SON, Pottery Road (accepted ) - £746 10 oO S. WILTON, jun, Newcastle, ‘Staffs (accepted) 12,095 O O 


| 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


FISHBURN’S LABOUR-SAVING WINCH. 


P JOHNSONS PHILLIPS CABLES 3 


. TESTED” GUARANTEED © 
WRITE FoR PRICE Lists AND SAMPLES. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines Cake Eee 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
* JoHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 
eS 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 
| COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’ 
Ironwork. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


WROUGHT 


Iron or Steel 


WINDOWS; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Gj 4 a Leer iis 


ROOF LIGHTS| 


SV ORUME LXXI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cirous, eo” aan 


Write for Prices. 
CLOBE ENCINEERING WORKS, 


CARDIFF. 


LIMITED, LIFTING BUILDING MATERIAL 40 FE ET. 
ENGINEERS, For Catalogues, Prices, Testimonials, &c., apply to 
BENSON STREET, JOSEPH FISHBURN, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
LIVERPOOL. 


A LIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHLD IN 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & co. LTD. 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, E,C, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SALFORD. SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 
For paving and completing certain streets. For extensions to the Masonic Hall Club premises, The Broad- 
T. P. WILLAN (accepted). . + + +£4£2%777 0 0 way, Southend-on-Sea. Mr. JAMES THOMPSON, archi- 
SCOTLAND. tect. 

For the mason, carpenter and plumber’s work to be done in H. Wilkinson . . ; ; . 5 . £1,008 10m 
making alterations at Clochan and Portgordon schools, H. Howard . : : : ; : - 1040. Oo 
Buckie. Mr. JAMES D, GEDDES, architect, 13 East Church Carter & Co. . : 3 d ; ; >| 1,000) Saas 
Street, Buckie. Rly aes . . . . : . 993: 30sae 

Accepted tenders. A. Woodiwiss . : : ; : : : 987, "O'R9 

Clochan school. Sl ate oan : ; ; : : : 97 II " 
ri 2 y : Ce SLES o .E. Woodhams . : : : ‘ : 920 Oo 

apa einen ae a saual desks ; . , as 4 : 3 Moss & Co., Southend (Arovistonally accepted ) 912) 0/80 
jabarclay, plumber  . <« | (1: eiiseieeemeLOalo mn, C. Watts . ere ee 793 9 0 
‘A. Morrison, builder. me, ag , d _ 48 o-o Architect’s estimate. c : : . . 994 10 O 
Lockerbie & Wilkinson, partition fittings . Gj OMe Re) 
R, Johnston, painter. : : : aq PR i re) STANFORD-LE-HOPE. 

Portgordon school. For level Ae betes ki dears 
J. Barclay, plumber : : ‘ ; 27 3 6 | For levelling, surface-draining, making-up an erbing seven 
A. Morrison, builder ; : , tin foto streets at Stanford-le-Hope, Essex. Mr. S. I. ADAMS, 
A. Hendry & Sons, joiner! .. "5.5: Seay egs 1800) gee Southend-on-Sea. ee 

For works required in erection of a caretaker’s house at the Westgate . y ’ : p ; ; 2 3.465 0.6 
cemetery, Barhill Road, Buckie. Mr. JAMES D. GEDDES, Anderson . : : ; ‘ : ’ oul Smee 
architect, 13 East Church Street, Buckie. Bruty : ; ; Y J : ; , C7 Tee 

Accepted tenders. Wilson-Border . : : : . : ». 35047 Ome 
A. Morrison, builder ; : } He icye ls) Te) Truman . ; : : ; : : » »2,9909 12 393 
W. Hendry, joiner : ‘ ‘ : ; RCO 8140 Buxton, jun... ; ; : A . . 2,003 One 
A. Mitchell, slater 5 . : fs ‘ Pinner te 8 Xe) Iles . p , , : : a 2 . 3,369 neo mea 
J. & P. Campbell, plumber . . ‘ 4 ey Ri fe J. JACKSON, Forest Gate (accepted) . : s 23325500 sO 
R. Hume, plasterer . 4 , : é eee LL nO 
A. Ross, painter . 415 0 


ae Senet bed STANLEY (DURHAM). 
or.the mason, iron and steel, plumber, plasterer, slater and : i 5 4 
tiler’s work required in erection of new town house, burgh | For the execution of the several works in connection with 


of Cowdenbeath. Mr. T. HySLOP URE, architect, 43 forming, &c., the following streets :—Cemetery Road, View 
Carnegie Street, Dunfermline. Lane at Stanley, and Coronation Terrace and East Cross 
Accepted tenders. Street at Oxhill. Mr. Jos. ROUTLEDGE, surveyor. 
J. Summerville, Cowdenbeath, mason. J. MCLAREN & SON, Gosforth, near Newcastle- 
Bogie & Nicol, Kirkcaldy, joiner. on-Tyne (accepted) . 1 .» » «£853 16 4 
S. Binning, Cowdenbeath, plumber. 
J. Paul & Son, Cowdenbeath, plasterer and slater. WALES 
Haddow, Forbes & Co., Edinburgh, tiler. : 
Bladen & Co, Glasgow, steelwork. For building a house at Llantarnam. Messrs. J. H. RENNIE & 
J. Haxton & Co, Kirkcaldy, glazier. Co., architects, Skinner Street, Newport. 
Total, £3,400. J. CHARLES, jun., Crindau, Newport (accepted). £816 0 oO 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS 
s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 

EB a a 5 Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London." LONDON, H.C. © Telephone, 274 Holborn. 
ee nape i BE cag 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


“ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


ERE ES 


‘ROCHESTER KENT 
LONDON OFFICE 159, DUEER VICTORIA STREET 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


N wr. 


= Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL A 2 
’ ’ nnual Contracts 8 Years in succession). 
aoe EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works :—NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS bate 
‘ pe set MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
] OAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
AOE the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. ‘ 
MENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. © 3. UTLEY & Co. 
ARCHITEC.’ Cen STEEPLE JACKS, 


IN ALL, |2lectrical Engineers & Contractors. 
TURAL ie COLOURS Established 1860. (Late W. MITCHELL.) 
ie ' Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. 


|CHURCH SPIRES & CHIMNEY-SHAFTS, LIGHTNING CON- 


SANITARY PIPES, GLAZED BRICKS, ) 7 / itthet'utai! kine witout stoppage of Works. 
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WALES—continued. WEST WELLOW. 

For the carrying-out of the works in connection with the form- | For the erection of an iron bridge on brick piers, over the 
ing of a culvert across the road approach to Glantanat stream at Tutt’s Bridge, West Willow, and also the work 
Issa Bridge, Denbigh. Mr. R. LuoyD WILLAMs, county of making-up the approaches thereto on either side of the 
surveyor, Denbigh bridge, for the Romsey Rural District Council. 

Holt oe culvert, near Wrexham. G. F. Hurst & Sons . . : : £470 (oe) 

Willnow Bros, . ; : ; ‘ : “£178 oO Roles & Sons. A : ¢ F , 460 0 Oo 

P. Edwards . A : : <Q : : 169 IO oO F. Osman . : : . . . 453m, 0) 50 

J. E.M. Jones. . . . . : - 448 3 0 Douglas & Richards . 4250. 0/0 

Davies Bros. . Uy) het P. TRYHORN & SON, Salisbury (accepted) . 2020250 

J. Johnson, Rossett, near Wrexham (accepted } a ETAT. Loe 0 WOODVILLE. 

Glantanat Issa culvert. For painting the whole of the outside of isolation hospital and 

I, Jones : . : . : . : » 195 0 0 offices, near the Rawdon Colliery, Moira, for the Ashby 

Bemeew TOS, el TO Woulds Urban District Council. Mr. James W. ROWLEY, 
J. E.M. Jones. . - 1215 0 surveyor, High Street, Woodville, near Burton-on-Trent. 

W. H. Thomas, Oswestry (accepted) . 1 SION Oe CO J. Eamer ; : , : ; ; ‘ TAZonto oO 

Whetton Bros, . C , ‘ : : EZORLGETO 

WALMER,. AGianveveeempeeee ape (ah 2 eng) 18) 6 

For the construction of sewers and manholes in the Sydney T. D. Belton . ; 5 te) Ke 

Road. Messrs. Fry & MILLER, surveyors, Buss Bros., Church Gresley, Burton- -on- -Trent 
Jefford. ; : ; : : i PA1Z0 07 OC (accepted) . C ; : ‘ ceet5e 5.10 
Turner : : 7 i2c0. .0 
OSENTON, Tilehurst (accepted a : : ws B49) O10 
Received too late for Classification. 
WATERFORD. ARBROATH, N.B. 
For the erection of cottages, for the Rural District Council. For the reconstruction of the premises used by the cleansing 
P, Costin, Waterford, three cottages, £153, £150 and £160 department, with new stables and cart-sheds adjoining. 
each (accepted ). Mr. P. C. SMITH, burgh surveyor. 
WELWYN. Accepted tenders. 

For erection of Baptist church, Breachwood Green, Welwyn, Andrew Fyffe, mason . 2 : : ‘ . £739 Io. o 
Herts. Messrs. G. & R. P. BAINES, architects, 5 Clement’s Rowland C. Farquhar, joiner. 3 : A PI) eS 
Inn, Strand, London, W.C. John Mitchell & Son, slater ; 4 : LeaONNS 4 

F. Gough & Co, . eight ad - «£2,284 0 o D. Cook & Son, plumber .. i hoe Se Ge 

Daniel Parkins . . : : : : 5 aio Toy, ie! T. Savege, painter . ; ; : : 2 917 9 

T. & E. Neville 2 - ‘ . . e222 OnrO 

C. Miskin & Sons . é F , 2 TeAZOD OF 0 KIRKCALDY, N.B. 

Francis Newton . ; : ‘ : . 2,150 © oO| For alterations and repairs on the smallpox hospital. 

W. G. Dunham. ‘ , ‘ é é 2) 2,075, O 0 Accepted tenders. 

T. Almond & Son, Ltd. . 5 - : . 1,950 0 Oo D. Wilkie, mason 4 , ; . ae LI 8 

Goldhawk & Son. . . . . - 1,914 6 8 William Grant, plasterer . : 5 : ; ae I * 

Samuel Redhouse . : , : . ert. OOF OCLO John Gibson, joiner. ; ‘ ; d . 125 0 © 

Mallett & Wood, Luton* . ? ‘ ‘ ; 215766 a*-0 James Johnston, plumber . i ; : 5 863-0. 0 
* Accepted with modifications. Currie & Cant, slater . : : : : 2 40.12. 4 


TANKS & CISTERNS | 
IRON DRUMS, KEGS & CANS. 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


ALDWINS, 110. 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED. SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS, 4 


GALYVYANIZERS of all kinds of IRONWORK. 
London Office—S FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


30-05 Le 
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BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


i 
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Mp | BOX GROUND eam th. 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, | 
WESTWOOD GROUND. 


MONKS PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD, and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


HEAD — PORTLAND. 
OFFICES BAT in a are only of the Bar,, Sto ~—a- 6 ‘c 2) LONDON DEPOTS 
LIVERPOOL : 


NE Fiamo +: GW R .WESTBOURNE PARK 
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DETACHABLE WINDOW BARS. 


ANYONE who has been a spectator of many fires will allow that 
the most awful spectacles arise when in factories or other 
buildings frantic efforts are made to escape by inmates of rooms 
with barred windows, Although their strength may be increased 
by desperation it is without avail. A scene of the kind when 
once witnessed can never be forgotten. The necessity of such 


The above are both outside views. 

No. 1 shows the hinged flap or face plate thrown back and the bars in readiness 
to be taken out. 3 

No. 2 shows the hinged flap or face plate locked and the bars thus firmly 
secured. 

A.—Hinged flap or face plate by which means the bars are locked or unlocked. 

B.—Supports into which are pierced circular openings for the insertion of 
the bars. 

C.—Sockets for the bars to rest in. ; 

D.—‘‘ Permanent ” cross-bars with openings for the perpendicular bars to pass 
through. 

E.—Bolt fixed at right angles to the flap, which passes through an opening in 
the bottom of the window frame and is locxed from the inside. 

F.—Opening referred to above. : 

G.—Showing opening in the ‘‘ permanent ” cross-bar (see D). 

H.—Hinge of flat or face plate (see A). 


protection is then deplored. A patent has been lately taken 
out for a window which, while providing as much security as 
those having fixed bars, removes the danger which is inevitable 
with them. The new arrangement will be understood from 
the illustrations of the exterior of the window. By aturn ofa 


NANA 
any 
Q|ONO yp. 
ors 


The particular combination 
of lenses and prisms gives this 
glass a highly ornamental ap- 
pearance. This product gives 
a complete diffusion of Day- 
light, and is far superior to 
any Prismatic Glass on the 


market. 


Price=less than plate glass. 


{ Oy oy 
NEC 
ee 


key all the bars become free. A small glass-faced box over 
the bars and visible to all in the room contains the key. The 
invention also facilitates the cleaning of barred windows with- 
out risk, an operation which is commonly neglected owing to its 
difficulty. The patentees are Messrs. Carter & Aynsley, of 
Bishopsgate Street, E.C. 


VARIETIES. . 


AN order for a new Great Seal is about to be placed with 
the Mint. Hitherto the King, on the very rare occasions, has 
used the one that did service in the reign of Queen Victoria. 

THE Oswaldtwistle District Council have again put back 
the plans of Mr. James Bradley’s almshouses, which that 
gentleman is giving at a cost of about 20,c00/. The plans 
have to be reconsidered. 

THE Leeds City Council have approved of a resolution of 
their highways committee which provided that as many streets 
as possible be paved and flagged with a view to finding work 
for the unem ployed. 

THE Bury Grammar school trustees have resolved to 
proceed at once with the erection of a new school for girls. 
The total cost of the whole block of buildings, with land for 
playing fields and a central hall, is estimated at between 
40,0007, and 50,000/, 

THE Port Commission of Ghent have decided to invite 
tenders for twenty-five cranes for the new extensions. At first 
the cranes will be run by steam, but as soon as the central 
electric station is completed electricity will be used. The 
expenditure will be about 40,000/. 

A STONE octagonal factory chimney, 159 feet high, was 
razed to the ground at Woolfold, near Bury, on Sunday in the 
presence of several thousands of spectators. Within eight 
minutes of the combustible stack 600 tons of masonry fell 
within the space intended. Mr. J. Forrest, of Rochdale, 
effected the fall. 

BLACKPOOL will celebrate its newly-dcquired honour as a 
county borough on Saturday, October r. The celebrations 
will include the laying of the foundation stone of the new 
technical school by the mayor, the unveiling of a statue of the 
late Queen Victoria in the town hall by the mayoress, with a 
reception at the Hétel Métropole. 

THE annual report of the United States Geological Survey. 
states that in the year ending December 31, 1903, the quantity 


MADE LIGHT. 


GLASS COMBINING LENSES & PRISHS. 


PROVINCIAL AGENCIES AND DEPOTS. 


> Manchester.—Baxendale & Oo., Miller Street Works, 
Bradford, Yorks.—E. Lester & Oo., Northgate. 

Leeds.—Kayll & Oo., Alfred Street, Boar Lane, 

Liverpool. —J. G. Nicholls, 52 Renshaw Street. 

Lancaster. —Abbott & Co., Chapel Street. 

Gloucester.—Sessions & Sons, Ltd., Gloucester. 

> Glasgow. —Currie & Oo., 18 Bothwell Street. 

> Edinburgh.--Ourrie & Oo., 4 North St. David Street. 

Sheffield. —Shaw, Thurkettle & Oo., Rodgers Chambers, Norfollx St. 


> Dublin, treland.—James A. Oampbell & Co., Cuff: Lune, Stephen's 
é Green. 


Leicester.—H. O. Snow, 84 Pocklington’s Walk, 
Neawoeastle-on-Tyne.—Reed, Millican & Co., Oroft Street Works. 
> Birmingham.—William Pearce, Ltd., Bridge Street, Broad Street. 
.. Bristo!. —John Hall & Sons, Ltd., Broadmead. é 
Brighton.—A. W. Loomes, 7 Blatchington Roid, Hove. 
Cardiff.—Robt. Lewis & Oo., 13 Custom House Street. 
Nottingham.—T. E: Burnett & Co., 40 Castle Gate, 

23% Northampton.—B. Nichols, Abingdon Square. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS — 


MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS, 


LIMITED, Sikes 
34 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
: LONDON, S.W. | 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PO3T OFFICE SAVINGS BANK, WE3T KENSINGTON, 


MEMORIAL CROSS, LLANSADWRN, ANGLESEY. 


CARDIFF HOUSE, WIMBLEDON._ENTRANCE HALL AND 
STAIRCASE. 


THE WILTON ARMS, HIGH STREET, THORNTON HEATH. 
HOUSES ON THE SOLENT. 


WHITE COTTAGES, CATERHAM, SURREY. 


of iron ore produced in the United States was 35,019,308 tons. 
This is a decrease of 534,827 tons, or about 13 per cent., from 
the maximum of 35,554,135 tons in 1902; but the quantity 
mined in 1903 is the second largest recorded. 

THE town clerk of Salford has been instructed to insert 
certain clauses in future contracts for goods or materials or 
work to be done in substitution of that adopted by the Town 
Council by their resolutions of October 5, 1892, and January 39, 
1901. The proposed clauses are identical with the “ fair con- 
tracts” clauses in use in Manchester with the approval of all 
parties. 

DURING the year 1923 the production of asbestos in the 
United States amounted to 887 tons (of 2,000 lbs) valued at 
10,760 dols, as compared with 1,095 tons, valued at 16,203 
dols. in 1902. Besides the above production, there were 
reported about 4,coo tens of crude asbestos rock obtained in 
development work, which have not been treated in any way, 
and are for the most part still on the mine dumps. 

THE work in connection with the Theatre Royal, 
Birmingham, which is being carried out under the supervision 
of the architects, Messrs. E. Riintz & Ford, is making rapid 
progress. The old theatre has been demolished, and the new 
one is well advanced, and the time taken is under five months. 
The contractor is Mr. Lovatt, of Wolverhampton We have 
heard a great deal of bluster about the rapid work of 
“foreigners” in connection with the Savoy hotel, but at the 
same time English workmen and English contractors seem to 
be able to hold their own. 

SOME oak beams were recovered during the recent 
demolition of the Blue Bell at Bedlington, one of the ancient 
taverns in Northumberland. The oak, which is in fine pre- 
servation, had a coat of arms impressed upon one of the beams 


OF THE WORK SHOWN IN 
-AND ERECTED BY US COMPLETE. 


THE WHOLE 


as well as carving, and appeared to have belonged at one 
period to some ecclesiastical building. The timber is supposed 
to be a thousand years old. A Blyth trading firm has used 
part of the timber as the main groundwork for a suite of 
furniture. 

A PETITION will be presented next week to the Handsworth 
District Council against the erection of a proposed theatre in 
Soho Road. Although it is understood plans of the theatre 
have been prepared, it is unknown who the promoters are. So 
far no plans have been submitted to the Council for approval. 
Should, however, plans be sent in, the Council have no power 
to refuse them providing they meet the requirements of the 
by-laws relating to the erection of such buildings. 


A NEW memorial church has been consecrated at Sherfield 
English. It is cruciform in plan with a length of 88 feet. 
Brick has been chiefly used with dressings of Chilmark stone. 
The internal stonework was supplied by the Bath Stone Firms, 
Ltd. The marble mosaic flooring was executed by the 
Arrolithic Company, Ltd. The church is heated by radiators 
used in connection with a boiler by Messrs. Lumby, Son & 
Wood, Halifax. The church was erected at a cost of 10,000/, 
and will accommodate 180 people. The general contractors 
were Messrs. W. Roles & Sons, of Romsey, who afterwards 
transferred their contract to Messrs. Jenkins & Sons, Ltd., of 
Southampton and Bournemouth. The designs were prepared 
by Mr. Fred Bath, Salisbury. 

ACCORDING to the decision of a Local Government Board 
auditor local education authorities have no power to pay the 
cost of placing heating apparatus in schools which they have 
taken over. In two instances the Gorton education committee 
paid the cost, with an undertaking that they would be reim- 
bursed by the managers of the schools in the event of the 
auditor disallowing the payments. He has surcharged the 
Council with this expense, but they have decided to assist 
the managers by trying to get this burden off their shoulders. 

SEVERE storms were experienced early last week in 
Perthshire, which resulted in the overflow of the river Earn 
and the destruction of the temporary service bridge over the 
Earn at Comrie, which was erected some months ago to serve 
during the construction of the new bridge, the foundation-stone 
of which was laid about three weeks ago. The water rose so 
high as practically to be running across the level of the 
bridge, which is over 200 feet long. The structure was soon 
completely demolished. The piers and other stonework con- 
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nected with the erection of the new bridge were also com- 
pletely submerged by the flood, and a number of large dressed 
stones in the structure removed from their bed, 


THE first of the twelve district libraries which are the fruit 
of the 100,000/, granted by Mr. Andrew Carnegie about three 
years ago for the erection of public libraries in Glasgow, was 
opened on the 8th inst. in the Kingston district of the city. 
The library is housed in the building in which the district 
police office and public hall are situated. On the ground floor 
is the lending department, a room of about 80 feet by 20 feet, 
coitaining over 9,000 volumes; the general reading-room, 
80 feet by 30 feet, with accommodation for more than one 
hundred readers, and a ladies’ reading-room. On the upper 
floor are juvenile reading-rooms. 


A WELSH national conference of delegates appointed by 


the Welsh county councils to discuss the question of afforesta- 
tion in the Principality was held at Swansea last week. It was 
resolved that the members should urge on their respective 
councils the great importance of the study and practical 
application of forestry by providing lectures at suitable centres 
and bursaries, enabling students to attend ; also that a central 
school of forestry be established with example plants of three 
or more acres and demonstration areas, and that the necessary 
expense be defrayed by the county councils, the whole amount 
now asked for not to exceed 5,o00/. It was further resolved 
to communicate what was being done to the Government 
department in the hope that a grant from the State would be 
made. 

IT is proposed to erect a memorial at Port Elizabeth to the 
horses killed in the South African war. It will take the form 
of a drinking trough, surmounted by a life-sized figure of a 
soldier giving his four-footed friend a drink of water from a 
bucket. The base of the monument will have a tablet bearing 
the following inscription :—“ The greatness of a nation consists 
not so much in the number of its people or the extent of its 
territory as in the extent and justice of its compassion.” This 
quotation is taken from an address given by the Bishop of 
Stepney. On another panel will be added :—“ Erected by 
public subscription in recognition of the services of the gallant 
animals that perished in the Anglo-Boer war, 1899-1902.” 

A REPORT has been prepared by Mr. R. Hering, engineer, 
New York, concerning the water supply of the town of Niagara 
Falls, There are two available sources of supply for pure 
water ; one to take water from Lake Erie south of the city of 


ARCHD- SMITH & STEVENS: JOHN CLARK, LTD., 


Buffalo and the other water from the foot of Grand Island, 
The water from Lake Erie is recommended, but in view of the 
fact that municipal ownership is preferred by the administra- 
tion the report is confined to the Canadian channel taking 
water from Niagara river. According to a previously existing 
plan the water would be taken from the Canadian channel by 
running a tunnel out in the river about 4,000 feet, but Mr. 
Hering believes it would be wise to extend the tunnel! 
1,200 feet further ; additional cost would be 30,000 dols. The 
estimated cost is 774,000 dols. minimum and _ 1,045,000 dols. 
maximum. The installation of meters is also recommended. ~ 

NEARLY 300 men are engaged upon the new lunatic asylum 
for the city of York, which is being erected in the parish of 
Fulford, a short distance beyond the boundary of the city 
itself. Commenced on May 6, 1903, the work has gone steadily 
forward, and half a dozen cottages for the attendants as well 
as a gate-lodge are already complete, whilst the entrance and 
administrative blocks are slated in. Practically the whole of 
the brickwork is finished in the ward blocks for male patients,, 
and the roofing isin hand; but on the female side the pro- 
gress is not so great, the brickwork in the chapel also having 
only reached to about floor level. The plans of course have 
been prepared by Mr. A. Creer (city engineer) and his staff. 
The cost will reach 100,000/., and it is not anticipated that the 
building will be finished until well into 1906. 

ACCORDING to the Giornale @Italia,a new metallic alloy 
has been discovered which possesses such extraordinary pro- 
perties that it will make a revolution in modern metallurgy. 
The substance, called “ Radioro-argentifero” by its inventor, an. 
Italian named Ugo Travagalini, is a bronze which imitates. 
gold in all its properties except cost and weight. Its resist- 
ance to traction is greater than that of steel, and it is unalter- 
able on exposure to air, and its specific gravity is less than any 
other metal alloy. Its electrical conductibility is great, and it 
is therefore adapted for the manufacture of electric wires. 
Cannon can also be made of it. Tests of the alloy were made 
in a specially-constructed furnace at the residence of Signor 
Fabbiano and gave every satisfaction. Having tried in vain to. 
obtain capital in Italy for the exploitation of his invention, 
Travagalini, accompanied by Fabbiano, went to Paris, where 
they sold the patent through the banking firm of Rothschild to 
the firm of Cocheris, of Belgium, for 240,000/, 

DESPITE the predictions of pessimists, the newly reorgan- 
ised Sault Ste Marie works in Canada, says the Glasgow 
flerald, are turning out steel rails which compare most favour- 
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ably with those from the United States or abroad. The first 
rails made at these works were tested a little less than a month 
ago, and they were of such a character as to immediately 
obtain for the company a large order from the Dominion 
-Government. This action was strongly objected to in many 
quarters, because it was thought that the works could not 
guarantee quick delivery to satisfy the Government, who are 
in haste to finish the lines which have already been begun, 
These predictions, however, have been entirely upset by a steady 
delivery from Sault Ste Marie of rails of the same excellent 
quality as those tested, and the conditions of the Government 
contract are being satisfactorily fulfilled. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


LORD NEWTON is installing an elaborate system of electric 
lighting in his mansion at Lyme Park. 

A NEW isolation hospital for men and a fever block are to 
be erected at Lancaster County asylum at a cost of about 
20,000/, 

THE Chertsey Rural District Council have resolved to 
apply for a loan of 24,000/. to carry out a scheme prepared by 
Messrs. Elliott & Brown, of Nottingham, for the sewerage and 
sewage disposal of Horsell, Surrey. 

CONSIDERABLE house-building operations have been com- 
menced at Newport, Wales. It is proposed to erect 600 
houses. Four of the roads will be laid out as a square, in the 
centre of which a church will probably be erected. 

_ THE Clerk of Govan has been instructed to make applica- 
tion to the Secretary for Scotland for increased borrowing 
powers to the extent of 47,000/., which sum is to embrace all 
extensions of the electricity plant up to 1906-7. 


THE Antrim County Council have approved of the amended 
plans of Messrs. Young & MacKenzie, of Belfast, for the 
enlargement of the courthouse, the cost of which is estimated 
by the architects at 14,8504. 

THE St. Helens education committee’ have resolved to 
erect two public elementary schools, each to accommodate 
650 children, viz. 400 in the mixed department and 250 in the 
infants. It is believed that the cost will be between 11,000/, 
and 13,000/. 


THE War Office authorities have given the contract for the 


erection of a fort on Grey Point for the defence of Belfast 
Lough to Messrs. W. J. Campbell & Son, Belfast, who con- 


i D GENERAL, ART, and - - - 
B ECCLESIASTICAL METAL WORKERS. 
§ (Telegrams, “‘ BRASS, BIRMINGHAM.”) 


structed the forts at Lough Swilly. The fort, which is one of 
the two to be constructed, will cost about 15,000/, 


THE Bury and District Joint Hospital Board have approved 
of plans for a new smallpox hospital to be erected for the 
accommodation of thirty-two patients. The plans, which are 
by Mr. Henry Lord, Manchester, and show a hospital costing 
8,000/,, have been submitted to the Local Government Board. 


A SEA wall at the east end of Dunbar, erected for the 
purpose of preventing encroachment by the sea, has now 
reached completion. The wall, which is of a very substantial 
character, built on a rock bottom, is 21 feet high, and will 
place the houses in that neighbourhood in a position of perfect 
security, 

OwING to the rapid growth of the population of Epsom it is 
considered necessary that a new parish church should be built 
to accommodate 1,600. The estimated cost is about 25,000/., 
and a donation of 1,000/. has been promised towards the fund. 
The existing church has seating accommodation for 1,209. 


THE Manchester Corporation have been making experi- 
ments with covered cars. A considerable number of such cars 
will shortly be seen in use. The intention is to run some of 
them on all the routes where there are no railway bridges, or 
where the bridges are sufficiently high to allow them to pass 
under. 

A NEW company has been registered under the title of the 
Colwyn Bay Garden Dwellings Company, Ltd., to erect a 
model village on the outskirts of Colwyn Bay, where there is 
a great demand for cottage property. Messrs. Chadwick & 
Booth, of Post Office Buildings, Manchester, have been 
appointed architects. 

THE Managers of the former Board school at Seaford have 
expressed annoyance that the Sussex county surveyor, without 
any notice to them, has undertaken to remedy the neglected 
defects in the drainage of the building. It was decided to 
ask the education committee what was their exact position, 
for if the committee were going to do such works without any 
reference to them it appeared unnecessary to have managers. 


THE following two wills are announced :—Mr. Alderman 
John Pethick, of Down Park, Yelverton, and of Norley House, 
Plymouth, Devon, retired contractor, 157,310/. -Mr. David 
Hughes, builder, of Grove Park and of Richmond Park, 
Cabbage Hall, Liverpool, and of Cemaes, near Amlwch, 
Anglesey, the son of a labourer of Cemaes, 156,236/. 
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THE Sierra Nevada Water and Power Company, Moke- 
lumne Hill, California, propose to utilise the waters of the 
Mokelumne and generate electric power. About 20,000,000 dols, 
will be expended by the company. The company intends to 
transmit power to San Francisco, and also supply various 
cities in the San Joaquin Valley and the Coast of Central 
California. 

A PIER constructed on the Straits at Menai Bridge by the 
Urban Council for the convenience of pleasure steamers was 
opened on Saturday. The pier itself cost 11,000/, and in 
getting the Bill through Parliament expert witnesses, engineers, 
barristers, agents and Parliamentary fees cost the Menai 
Bridge authorities 2,500/7. The pier was designed by Mr. j. J. 
Webster, Westminster, and the contract was executed by 
Mr. A. Thorne, Westminster. 

THE Manchester Police Court has resumed activity in 
treating prosecutions for “sleeping out” at the local brick- 
crofts. On Monday last sixteen were charged with this offence, 
and evidence was given as to damage done to the property. 
The men who had not been before convicted of a similar 
offence were discharged. The others were sent to prison for 
terms of from seven to fourteen days 

THE late Sir James Steel, the Edinburgh contractor, has 
bequeathed about one-twelfth of his estate, the income of 
which is to be partly applied for the benefit of his servants out- 
door and indoor, clerks and employés who do not benefit ky 
special bequests. The bequest to the Trinity Hspital, 
Edinburgh, is to be employed in the first place towards 
rendering assistance to masons, joiners, or other workm2n con- 
nected with the building trade. 

A SCHEME for the provision of workmen’s dwellings at 
Leith is under consideration of the Town Council. It has been 
reported by the special sub-committee that the amount of the 
lowest estimates for the various works connected with the 
erection of four blocks of dwelling-houses for the working- 
classes was 12,184/. 175, or 12,252/. if carried out with a view 
to fire prevention. An endeavour will be made to decrease this 
amount. 

THE Merioneth County Council have approved of the pro- 
posal of the visiting committee to the North Wales Counties 
lunatic asylum to add a block to the asylum at Denbigh at a 
cost of 15,4997, but on condition that the private patients’ 
block should be abandoned. A proposal from the Carnarvon 
union in favour of a new asylum for the three counties of 
Anglesey, Carnarvon and Merioneth was disregarded. 


IN the course of his annual report the medical officer of | 
Salford, Dr. Tattersall, states that the health committee have | 
completed the scheme for building 252 houses on the Seaford 
Road site, and the contract for the building has been let, the _ 
price for all the work, except the paving of the new streets, 
being 38,3107. A further scheme has been arranged for build- 
ing seventy-six tenements of three rooms each in two-storey 
blocks. This scheme is now awaiting the consent of the Local 
Government Board. The buildings on the barracks site have 
been almost completed during the year, and 319 houses are. 
now let on this site. The weekly rents produce 5,793/. Is. 1d, 
leaving a balance of 707/. 15s 2d. over general expenditure 
and interest and sinking fund. 


THE Lerwick Town Council have determined that it would 
be impracticable on their part to construct workmen’s. 
dwellings, as they would require to obtain a provisional order 
before pledging the credit of the burgh for the cost of the 
buildings, and further, that the rents would not be sufficient to: 
meet repayment of debt on the buildings. In view, however, 
of the pressing need for more house accommodation the 
Council will bring before the feuars and the heritors of the 
town the desirability of that body utilising the resources at 
their command by borrowing money on their properties and 
building twenty or thirty houses of the better class, having 
three or four rooms each, with all modern conveniences. 


THE new Glasgow Corporation gas works at Provan, 
opened on Wednesday, are amongst the largest and most 
modern in this country. They will be capable, when completed, 
of producing 48,070 cubic feet of gas per day, the plant being 
divided into four independent sections, each producing up to 
12,c00 cubic feet.. Meantime only one of these sections has 
been comp'eted, but the offices and workshops for the entire 
suite have b2en erected. The site, which was selected in 1898, 
is in the eastern extremity of the city, and covers 122 92 acres, 
the price of the ground bing about 78,000/. Railway accom- 
modation of ample proportions has been provided, the standard 
gauge rails reaching a total length of 73 miles, in addition to 
which there are 13 miles of narrow gauge line. One of the gas- 
holders has been completed, and the other is in course of 
construction. The dimensions are the same in each case. 
The outer lift is 280 feet in diameter by 50 feet deep ; the 
middle lift is 276 feet 103 inches by 50 feet ; and the inner lift 
is 273 feet 9 inches by 51 feet, each holder having a capacity of 
8,500,000 cubic feet of gas. The area at present supplied by 
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the Corporation measures 16 miles in extreme length by 
12 miles in extreme breadth, and the present works, exclusive 
of those at Provan, are capable of manufacturing 36,0co,oco 
cubic feet per day. The works at Dalmarnock, which produce 
70,000 cubic feet per day, are, however, to be discontinued. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Walton-le-Dale infectious hospital is being warmed 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester 
stoves with descending smoke flues, the same being supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

WE have received from The General Ventilating Co., 
Farnworth, near Bolton, copies of their new price lists of 
ventilating appliances. The company are prepared to under- 
take all classes of ventilating and heating contracts, and 
employ a staff of thoroughly competent workmen. All work is 
carried out under the personal supervision of Mr. Samuel Wood, 
who was for so many years actively connected with Messrs. 
James Howorth & Co. 


THe rew play at the Duke of York’s Theatre, “ Merely 
Mary Ann.” by Mr. Zangwill, has enabled Messrs. Oetzmann 
& Co, of Hampstead Road, to again display their skill and 
taste in the furnishing of a drawing-room which, although 
adapted for stage purposes, will sustain the scrutiny of critics. 
The picture presented by the quaint and carved walnut furni- 
ture, covered in brocade, the embroideries, candelabra and 
other details of Mead Manor Hall, is one which playgoers will 
not soon forget. 

A NEw large chime clock, showing the time on a-large dial 
with sunk centre and raised figures and minutes painted and 
gilt, was set going recently by Miss Proctor, Springfield, 
Ingleton, at the ancient parish church of Thornton, near 
Ingleton, after a dedication service held by the Rev. A J. 
Warwick, MA. The vicar explained to the congregation 
present that the makers—Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, of Leeds— 
were the best firm in the kingdom for this class of work, he 
had been informed by a high authority, and made all their 


clocks from the designs and plans of Lord Grimthorpe, with all’ 
his lordship’s latest improvements inserted, and thanked Miss 
Proctor for her generous gift to the church and village, 

THE old-established firm of W. B. Wilkinson & Co., Ltd, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne and 1 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W., 
fireproof floor specialists, concrete paviors and artificial stone 
manufacturers, are removing their London business this week. 
to new offices and works they have erected at the junction of 
Townmead and Imperial roads, Fulham, S.W. The site isa 
convenient one, having access to the river Thames and being. 
close to Chelsea goods station. The new main shop is nearly 
250 feet long, with every facility for the manufacture of con- 
crete dressings of all kinds, and there is ample covered and 
open space for the storage of raw materials and manufactured 
goods. The establishment of the offices on the ground will 
bring the whole process of manufacture still more directly 


under the supervision of Mr. Hubert Todd, the firm’s London. 


manager, whose eighteen years’ experience is a safe 
guarantee that the best methods will be employed. 
Land near the river is so scarce in London that the firm 
consider the advantages of having such a convenient site; 
with the whole under the supervision of their manager, 
far outweighs any consideration as to the removal of their 
offices a mile or two from the central position formerly 
occupied. And when it is considered that the firm had three 
separate depdts and works in various parts of London the 


advantage of concentrating these with the offices on one side- 


are clearly manifest. The firm are at present engaged on the 
repaving of the Royal Stables at Buckingham Palace for 
H.M. the King, and this important work is well inhand. They 
are also busy with a fine circular stable yard Ico feet diameter, 
with a special design in the paving, at Tandridge Court, 
Oxted ; and amongst other work may be mentioned a contract 
for six staircases at Luton Hoo Park Mansion; stairs at 
Cheltenham, Ipswich, Portsmouth and London; stables in 
London, Yorkshire, Notts, Dorset, Devon, Surrey, Sussex and 
Hants ; fireproof flooring in Yorkshire, South Wales, London, 
&c. With the increased scope and facilities afforded by 
the new works the firm may look forward to a prosperous 
future. 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Andover Town Council intend to apply to the Board 
of Trade for a provisional order “for power to produce, store 
and supply electrical energy within the area of the berough.” 


A PRIVATE electric-lighting installation was switched on in 
Londonderry on the 8th inst. Sir Wm. Preece acted as con- 
sulting engineer. All the contractors have completed their 
work except one. Thescheme will cost over 35,0007, A public 
lighting installation has existed in Londonderry for nearly ten 
years, costing over 20,000/. 


THE electricity and tramways committee of the Newport 
Corporation report that after correspondence and interviews 
with the traffic inspector (Mr. G. H. Winsor) and the borough 
electrical engineer (Mr. Collings Bishop), which indicated 
friction between the officials, they had decided to call upon 
Mr. Winsor to resign his appointment, and pay him three 
months’ salary from the date of his resignation. 

THE Municipality of Shanghai invite tenders for the con- 
struction and working of twenty-four miles of electric tram- 
ways on the trolley system, double or single. Conditions of 
contract, together with plans, &c., may be seen on application 
to Messrs. Pook & Co. , agents to the Municipality of Shanghai, 
‘63 Leadenhall Street, Rae and such modifications of the con- 
ditions as may be necessary may be made by tenders. Tenders 
must be sent in by March 31, 1905. 

THE dispute which arose some time ago between the West 
Bromwich Corporation and the company who have leased the 
electric tramways within the borough has, it is stated, been 
settled. As the result of a conference an agreement has been 
entered into upon a basis affecting the cost of the maintenance 
of the track, which is to remain in force for five years, and 

‘which will prevent the possibility of any similar difficulties 
arising in future. 

THE labour members of the Wolverhampton Town Council 
complained some time ago that a firm of electrical engineers, 
who were carrying out a contract with the Corporation, were 
not fulfilling the fair wages contract. A letter from the com- 
pany was presented at a Council meeting on Monday. The 
dispute arose with regard to the pattern-makers, and it was 
stated that the question dated from last summer, when the 
Pattern-Makers’ Society applied for an increase in the district 
rate. In accordance with the recognised agreement between 
the Employers’ Federation and the various trades societies the 


company had no power to either grant or refuse, but the matter 
was referred to the Federation. The increase was not granted, 
and the company continued to pay the same rate of wages, 
345. a week, as they had previously. In August last the whole 
of the pattern-makers who were believed to be members of the 
society left of their own accord. The action of the men 
caused the company a considerable amount of inconvenience 
owing to their being unable to arrange at a moment's notice 
for the work to be done elsewhere. The company were in this 
position, that, being members of the Federation, they were 
obliged to either resign their membership or face the situation, 
and they chose the latter course. The difficulty was tided 
over, but they did not intend to go through a similar experience, 
and in future they would buy some of the work away, so that 
this work would be entirely lost to the the Wolverhampton 
district. ; 


A DESCRIPTION of a refuse-destructor and electrical power 
generating station now in course of erection at Saltley was 
given by Mr. D. J. Roberts at a recent excursion of the Incor- 
porated Association of Municipal and County Engineers. Mr 
Roberts stated that the object of the scheme is the cremation 
of all kinds of ordinary house and shop refuse, and the utilisa- 
tion of the otherwise waste heat from the refuse furnaces for 
the purpose of raising steam for generating electricity for 
traction and lighting purposes. The destructor-house is to be 
in two floors. The ground-floor will be occupied with the 
furnaces or “cells,” clinkering area, &c., while the first floor 
will contain the refuse-hoppers, &c. The boiler-house is to 
afford accommodation for three boilers, one economiser and 
the necessary flues. The boilers are to be of the Lancashire 
type, constructed for a working pressure of 160 lbs. per square 
inch. Two of these boilers will be gas fired, z.e. by gas from 
the furnaces with which they are to be connected, and the 
third will be for coal firing, and will be a “stand by.” The 
generating plant in the power station will consist of two three- 
phase generators, direct driven by Bellis engines, each capable 
of developing 175 b.h.p. at a steam pressure of 130 lbs. The 
generators are B.T.H. standard, 115 k.w.—2,000 volts, 50 cycles 
—revolving field three-phase generators. A small lighting set 
will also be placed in the engine-room for the purpose of 
lighting the power station and the precipitation tanks at 
Saltley. The estimated cost is :—Corporation of Birmingham, 
for destructor, 17,0467. ; Drainage Board, for boiler-house and 
power-station, with their equipment, 8,662/. ; total, 25,708/. 
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THE Mount Hood Electric Company has been incorporated 
at Portland, Oregon, U.S.A, with a capital of 1,000,000 dols. 
for the purpose of making and selling electrical power, 
including electric light, heat and power; to buy, construct or 
acquire franchises and electric-light plants, whether by steam 
or water-power, T-pipe lines, pole and wire lines, and to supply 
electric light, heat, power and telephone service. The incor- 
porators also propose to construct and operate water and power 
ditches, reservoirs and canals. 

A MUNICIPAL electric-lighting direct current scheme, sub- 
mitted by Mr. Pape, the electrical engineer, has been adopted 
by Port Elizabeth, South Africa. Mr. Pape will come to 
England to make arrangements for the carrying out of the 
project. A member of the Council moved a resolution to the 
effect that as Messrs. Hammond & Sons, to whom the 
engineer’s plan had been submitted, did not agree with him, 
the Council should not proceed further till they had taken the 
opinion of another expert, preferably the Government expert. 
Ultimately this was thrown out, the local engineer himself 
undertaking to consult the Government engineer personally. 


A NEW CHISEL. 


A NEW chisel (Smith’s Patent) for engineers, shipbuilders, iron- 
founders and all metal workers that will readily commend itself 
has just been introduced by the Patent Stone Dressing Tool 
Co., Ltd., of Sheffield. 


cutter. Being made from the best steel they will work the 
toughest steel and cast-iron, and it is claimed will cut better 
and wear longer than solid chisels. 


PRACTICAL SANITARY SCIENCE. 


THE following examination questions were proposed to candi- 


dates by the examiners of the Sanitary Institute during the 


present year :— 
Birmingham, April 15 and 16, 1904. 

1. What is the percentage composition of ordinary atmo-. 
spheric air? Give a list of occupations which by causing 
pollution of the air may be dangerous to the health of the 
workers. ; 

2. An outfall sewer is 3 feet in diameter, and has a gradient 
of 1 in 1,000, What will be the discharging capacity when it is 
running (a) one-third full, (4) one-half full ? 

3. Describe the mode of softening chalk water by Clark’s 
and other processes. 
hardness ? 

4. What are the advantages and disadvantages of cement 
concrete as a material for the walls and floors of dwelling- 
houses? Specify the composition and mode of using that you 


| would recommend. 


5. For heating a large hospital ward, what are the advan- 


er 


As will be seen from the accompanying illustration, in place 
of a solid chisel this new tool consists of a solid handle with a 
bifurcated end, into which a cutter, double-edged and reversible, 
fits. When both edges are worn they can be instantly re- 
placed. : 

The advantage of doing away with constant forging, as is 
necessary in solid chisels, is great, and in addition the handles 
remain at their original length, the wear being confined to the 
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FINISHED LIKE A MIRROR. 


Your white Velure is the best we ever tried on the 
Yachts. Two coats really finished like a mirror. It 
far surpassed any enamel or ivory japan we ever used. 
I have done all the Windows in dhe house with it. 


HUGH DORRIAN, Yacht Builder. 
Nunsquarter, Kirkcubbin, Co. Down, June 24, 1901, 


BETTER FINISH. ‘BETTER WEAR. | 
‘FEWER COATS, — LESS .MATERIAL, 


tages and disadvantages of each of the following :—(a) Open 
fires, (4) closed stoves, (c) low-pressure hot water, (7) steam 
heating. 

6. What are the impurities in air vitiated by respiration ? 
State their relative importance. Calculate the cubic contents 
in feet of a room 20 feet square and 9g feet 6 inches high, with 
a semicircular bay window from floor to ceiling, the radius of 
the semicircle being 3 feet. 


Quickly and thoroughly removes PAINT, VARNISH, 
STOVED ENAMEL, RUST or GREASE, however old 
or thick, without injury to the Wood or Metal, leaving 
the surface perfectly clean and ready for applying new 


Paint or Varnish. 


Saves more than half the ordinary cost of stripping Paint and Varnish. 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., 13 CLERKENWELL ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


WHAT CUSTOMERS SA) 


H.M. THE KING. 


Thave had it used at Sandringham for H.M. the 
King and found it most satisfactory. It yas used 
on some large additions last year. 

} C. SMEDLEY BECK, Architect, 
| lia, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich, Jan. 21, 1903. 


ARCHITECT. 


| _TI am exceedingly pleased with the result of the 
Velure Thad last year. Our doors look and feel like 
ivory, and show every appearance of great durability. 
|} Ifind that they keep very clean, and do not take the dirt, 
: A. E. PURDIE, F.R.1.B.A. 
Meadow Grange, Blean, near Canterbury, Jan.2, 1902. 


IN A STEAM DISINFECTOR. 


Tam pleased to state that the Velure has been a 
perfect successsofar. It has been subjected to great 
heat, steam pressure, and withstood the expansion 
and contraction of the iron, and there are no cracks 
or flaws to be found, the surface being perfect. It 
was applied by unskilled labour, the hospital porter 
doing the work. 

J. BROOK, §.1.C., A.S.I., Surveyor, R.D.C., 

Stratford-on-Avon, 5th December, 1902, 


UNDER WATER. 
Velure gives a beautifully smooth surface, which re- 
| mains hard under water, and does not foul easily. 


JOHN MACKENZIE, Sail Maker. 
Sandbank, Argyllshire, Sept. 26, 1901. 


STANDS ANY AMOUNT OF EXPOSURE TO SUN OR FROST, 
HEAT OR DAMP, WITHOUT GRACK OR BLISTER. 


What is meant by Clark’s scale of: 


} 


; 


{ 


j MERRYWEATHER’S PATENT ELECTRIC or HAND 


MERRYWEATHER’S PATENT LIFTZSPRINKLERS, as at 


it 
1 


| MERRYWEATHER’S HOUSE FIRE DRILL PAMPHLET, 


| LARGEST AND OLDEST MAKERS OF 
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‘7. Give sketch of a square acre of land with measurement | 


of -side; show main subsoil drain running through to south- 
west corner with suitable branch drains. Give sizes and 
depths of drains. In what way does vegetable earth differ 
from the subsoil ? 

8. What are the changes effected in the composition of 
sewage by passing it through efficient bacterial filters? Com- 
pare the composition of a sewage from a water-closet district 
‘with that of a district without water-closets. 


London, May 6 and 7, 1904. 

‘I. What is meant by the relative humidity of the atmo- 
‘sphere, and how is it measured? What degrees of relative 
humidity would you expect to find during the height of summer 
in such places as Cairo and London respectively? What is 
the importance of this relative humidity from a health point of 
view? 

2 Sketch the plan of a detached -house, showing the best 
aspect for it. Indicate the positions of sitting-rooms, bed- 
rooms, kitchen, larder, &c , and give reasons. 

3. Discuss the suitability of the following sites for residen- 
tial property: rock, sand or gravel, chalk, clay and alluvial 
drift. State how these soils influence health. 

4 Give sketches illustrating Old English and Flemish bond- 
ing in brickwork, and the advantages of each. State the uses 
to which London stocks, red rubbers, blue Staffords, adaman- 
tine clinkers are put. State the material of which each kind 
of brick is made, and its sanitary merits. 

5. Should lead or galvanised iron service pipes be used for 
(a) hard water ; (2) soft water? 

State the effect which the improper use of such materials 
would have on the water. 

6. Describe the construction of a hot-water service, for bath 
-and other purposes, ina mansion. Describe how the circula- 
tion is obtained, and show by a diagram the position of the 
boilers, cistern, cylinder, &c., and state the precautions that 
should be taken to prevent damage by frost. 

~7. What points should be attended to in the construction of 
an open fireplace, so as to obtain the greatest heating capacity 
‘from the coal used? Mention some common defects met with 
’in'this respect. 

8. Show by sketches the drainage arrangements of a house 
-of four storeys with w.c., sink and bath on each floor. The 
sketches to include soil pipe, drain and the disconnecting 
manhole with outlet to sewer. 


A 


Manchester, June 3 and 4, 1904. 


1. Sketch and explain the action of a lift pump and state 
the depth from which it will raise water. 

Sketch and explain a hydraulic ram. 

2. Distinguish between a fluid and a gas; what is meant 
by the coefficient of expansion of a gas? 

3 Upon what factors does the healthiness or the unhealthi- 
ness of a soil chiefly depend? Classify as far as possible the 
different soils in the order of healthiness, distinguishing 
between the immediate local conditions and the geology of the 
district. 

4. Describe any processes known to you for preserving 
timber. Explain dry rot and wet rot and how can each be 
prevented ? 

5. Give the composition, and state the usual proportions 
of :—Cement concrete for foundations ; cement concrete for 
roofs and floors ; mortar for building brick walls ; mortar for 
plastering. 

6. Give some idea of the relative value of various angles 
for daylight illumination. How can the actual angle be 
modified in practice ? 

7. By what standard is respiratory impurity expressed ? 
Describe a simple experiment to indicate the effect of respira- 
tion on the air. What is the composition of inspired and 
expired air? 

8. Sketch an arrangement of drains for a country man- 
sion, with stables, offices, &c., and describe the means for the 
disposal of the sewage and waste water where no sewer is 
available. 


Leeds, June 10 and 11, 1904. 


1. What is meant by ‘latent heat” and how is it measured ? 
Explain the difference between saturated and superheated 
steam. What is meant by “current steam” and “confined 
steam ” ? 

2. Give an example of a solid and of a liquid not expanding 
by the addition of heat. <A gas at 32 degs. Fahr. is increased 
in temperature to 395 degs. Fahr.; how much is its volume 
increased if left free to expand ? 

3. Compare the various subsoils used as building sites, as 
to their fitness from a health point of view. 

4. A million gallons of water a day have to be filtered for 
the supply of a town. Indicate the area, and describe the 
construction of a suitable filter. 


MERRYWEATHER 


On Fires in Tall Buildings and Water Supply to Mansions. 


Whitehall Court, Grosvenor Hotel, &c. 
MERRY WEATHER’S FEMALE FIRE DRILL PAMPHLET. | 


—How to Form Private Brigades—How to Escape from 
Tall Buildings. 


llustrated. 


*“PRESSURE AUGMENTOR.” There are hundreds of 
tall buildings having fire mains where water pressure is too 
weak to touch a fire on the'upper floors. 'Lhe “‘ Pressure 
Augmentor” is the only remedy. | 
MERRY WEATHER’S ‘‘CHUTE” FIRE ESCAPE.—The 
acknowledged simplest Fire Escape. For £10 you are 
practically secure. | 


MERRYWEATHER’S INSPECTION OF FIRE APPLI- 
ANCES by Experts who know their business. 


MERRYWEATHER’S PATENT METROPOLE FIRE HY- 


MEY WEATHER. 1h. 
a 


LONDON) [MERRY WEA THER. Lonpon. 


| MERRYWEATHER: a 
Te 7, ianee 
&i 


vo ay) 
peaotae 


—S == 


Boring for Water. 


= PURE:WATER 
BEARING =STRATUM——-—- 


we 


Kk Wind Power Pump. 


Water Wheel Pump; 


Experienced Engineers sent to all parts to Survey and Submit Reports 
on existing Water Supplies. 


[ MARRYWEATHER, Ee 


-47 NH 


DRANTS.—Will not set fast. Occupies very little space. 
These Valves have been in use at the Hotel Métropole for 
nearly 20 years, and have not cost 1d. for repairs. Architects 


MERRYWEATHE} 
| LONOON, 


should call and see this Valve. 


IRE—ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Until now many householders have avoided Electric ‘Light 
owing to damage from fire MERRY WEATHER & SONS are 
the pioneers of Safe Electric Lighting, their knowledge of fire 
prevention enabling them to combine highest efficiency with 
safety from fire. Write for Pamphlet. MERRY WEATHER’S 
65 Long Acre, W.O. 3 


ESTABLISHED OVER 200 YEARS. 


Oil Engine and Pump. 


“ Hatfield” Pump and Motor. Horse or Donkey Pump, 


Merryweather’s Three Creat Specialties :— 
WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS. 
FIRE PROTECTION OF MANSIONS. 
FIRE DRILL FOR HOUSEHOLDS. 


MAKERS OF PUMPING MACHINERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS. 


FIRE ENGINES, HOSE, &c., IN THE WORLD. 


66 GOLD MEDALS AND FIRST AWARDS. 


MERRYWEATHER & SONS, 63 LONG ACRE, W.C. 


Wrorks: 
Greenwich, S.E., London. . 


Sept. 16, 1904. } 
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5. Draw a cross section of the walls, foundations and _ base- 
ment floor of a house to be built on a damp subsoil and 
describe what means you would adopt to render it dry and 
healthy. 

6. What are the principles involved in efficient ventilation ? 
How would you ventilate an underground convenience ? 

7. Draw a plan and section of a disconnecting manhole 
10 feet deep, at the junction of two waste-water drains anda 
soil drain. 

8. Give a brief description of the leading classes of road 
pavement and the conditions under which each is found most 
efficient, together with a section showing how each is laid. 


Cork, June 24 and 25, 1904. 

1. What is meant by the expressions (2) relative humidity, 
(6) dew point? Describe a method of ascertaining relative 
humidity. 

2. In reporting on the sanitary condition of a group of 
small cottages in the country, what surroundings would you 
refer to as influencing this condition ? 

3. Define “hard water” and “soft water.” State the 
geological formations which yield hard water and those which 
yield soft water. What are the principal characteristics of 
river water and water derived from shallow and from deep 
wells ? 

4, Draw cross-sections of two kinds of fireproof floors and 
state their advantages and defects. 

5. Describe the various slates, with their sizes, for covering 
roofs. Give a sketch showing the manner in which they are 
laid and secured. 

6. By the low-pressure hot-water system, what length of 
4-inch pipe will give 103 square feet of heating surface, and 
how many feet run of 4-inch pipe would be required for warm- 
ing a public museum containing 216,000 cubic feet ? 

7. Sketch an arrangement of drains for a large country 
house with stables, offices, &c. Show the connections to a 
cesspool, and describe the way to dispose of the sewage 
collected therein. 

8. Describe the arrangement and action of a refuse- 
destructor. What temperature is usually maintained? What 
percentage of clinker remains? What is forced draught? 


CardifZ, July 1 and 2, 1904. 
1. What is atmospheric pressure and how is it produced? 
What, on an average, is the difference between the pressure of 


the atmosphere at sea level and at a height of 10,000 feet 
above the sea level ? 

2, A mansion is to be supplied with water derived froma 
well. Give a description of how it should be constructed to 
prevent any surface pollution affecting the water. Draw a 
section through the well showing mode of construction. 

3. Name the different kinds of bricks used in building. 
What are the relative advantages of each from a hygienic’ 
point of view ? 

4. State briefly the composition and process of manufacture 
of the following materials :—Stone lime mortar, lime and hair 
mortar, cement mortar, pressed bricks, blue bricks, terra- 
cotta. 

5. Illustrate by sketches the best position for windows in 
relation to floor and ceiling in (a) sitting or living-rooms, 
(6) schoolrooms, (c) hospitals. What relation does glass sur- 
face for lighting usually bear to floor space ? 

6. State the principle and describe the working of (a) 
warming by hot air; (4) low-pressure hot-water heating 
apparatus ; (c) hot-water domestic service. Compare the merits 
of hot water and hot air for warming buildings. 

7. How many gallons of water will a hemispherical tank 
15 feet in diameter contain when two solid spheres each 2 feet 
9 inches in diameter are within it? What are the contents in 
feet of a cone 7 feet high and 5 feet diameter at the base? 

8. How would you drain a country house where there are 
no sewers? Give sketches showing the arrangements necessary 
to prevent any nuisance arising. 


Liverpool, July 15 and 16, 1904. 

1. Describe the principle of the Bramah press, and show 
that a knowledge of this principle is essential to the hydraulic 
engineer. 

2. Explain in detail the method of draining the clay subsoil 
of a site 150 feet square, having a public road upon one side. 
Give a sketch-plan of the drains to scale. 

3. If you were called upon to examine and to report upon a 
stream flowing through a district that was complained of as 
being polluted, what would be your mode of procedure? 

4. State the component parts of (a) ordinary lime concrete, 
(4) cement concrete, (c) lias lime concrete. Specify the tests 
which would be applied to the cement and the limes. How 
should the concrete be mixed and applied? ‘To what class of 
work is each kind of concrete most suitable ? 

5. Describe the main features of the following systems of 


62 SIZES. LARGE STOCK. 


» INSURANCE COMPA 


MODERATE RATES. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


Total Security, 3,800,000. 


STREBEL’S 
SECTIONAL 


For Hot-Water and Low-Pressure Steam Heating, 
Efficiency, or Working Economy. 


WHITE, CHILD & BENEY, LTD, 


62 & 63 QUEEN STREET, OHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.O. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


ORIGINAL 
COUNTER-CURRENT 


BOILERS 


Unequalled in Power, 


Easy to Install. Reliable and Durable. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


DOUBLE GRIP. 


SINGLE GRIP, 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. - eTHC 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENiS. 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 
LOSSES PAID OVER 


R27,000,000. 


ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Oatalcgue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mort 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
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heating a building by hot water:—(a) The high-pressure 
system, (4) the low-pressure system. State the advantages 


and disadvantages of each, and what should be the ratio of 


heating surface to cubical contents. f . 

6. How is the quantity of air-space determined in a work- 
shop? What space would be required for sixteen joiners, and 
also a gas stove consuming 8 cubic feet of gas per hour? 

7. Sketch the following closets :—(a) Long-hopper, (2) wash- 
down, (c) wash-out. 


desirable to use for flushing. 


8. What do you understand by the natural or biological 
Describe any one installation for this 


purification of sewage? ; 
purpose with which you are acquainted. 


MUNICIPAL RESPONSIBILITIES. 


THE thirtieth annual congress of the Incorporated Sanitary 


Association of Scotland was opened on the 8th inst. at Perth. 


On the previous evening a popular lecture was delivered in the 


City Hall by Professor J. Glaister, Glasgow, on “ Municipal 
Obligations and Municipal Undertakings.” 
explained that he desired to present some considerations 


regarding what undertakings in the realm of public health and 
communal life might be looked upon as the legitimate field of 


operations of municipal authorities. The importance of the 


subject was evidenced by the fact that the accumulated debt of 


the municipalities of this country had reached the enormous 
figure of 300,000,000/. sterling. That vast sum of money had 


been spent on behalf of public good in various schemes, all of 


which were intended for the health, comfort and facility of the 
citizens. He discussed the views of Herbert Spencer and his 
school as representing one aspect of municipal or State 
action, and, having dealt with the attitude of the Socialistic 
or Communistic school, he asked at what point should muni- 
cipal action and policy be stayed? To put it negatively, he 
believed that a municipality would be trespassing beyond its 
legitimate province when it put itself in unfair competition 
with the private trader to his prejudice. Obviously there must, 


to insure legitimate competition, be a line drawn between 
municipal and private trading, for if not, then logically there 
was no recognisable difference between municipal purveying of 


gas, 


water, electricity and transport by tramways, and the 


State the advantages or disadvantages of 
each, with your view as to the amount of water that it is 


At the outset he 


supplying of boots, clothing and bread. It appeared to him 
that a corporation would legitimately be entitled to ask Parlia- 
ment to confide to it the conduct of schemes such as the follow- 
ing :—(1) Those to carryjthrough which a private company 
would be empowered to encroach upon its property, as supply 
of water, gas, electricity, tramways or any other in which the 
excavation of its streets would otherwise be in the hands of a 
private company to the discomfort and commercial incon- 
venience of its ratepayers ; (2) where, with the consent of the 
ratepayers, it was willing and able to undertake the working of 
a scheme proposed by a private company, which, if successful, 
would become invested in a monopoly for the supply of a com- 
modity the price of which would be determined solely by the 
company ; (3) those schemes considered to be necessary for 
the comfort, convenience or facility of the community which 
were not undertaken, and not likely to be undertaken, by private 
traders, singly or in combination ; and (4) those schemes which 
were calculated to be of limited use to ratepayers, or to limited 
sections of ratepayers, unless a clear case had been made out 
that even in these cases the general municipal good would be 
advanced. If citizens did not take any interest in municipal 
elections in order to secure the return of men of reasonable 
views, it was not for them to expect that their views were likely 
to reach their representatives by inspiration. It had been said 
that the composition of a corporation was but a reflex of the 
electors. It might not be, however, a reflex of the electorate 
when there was great abstention from exercising ‘electoral 
privileges ; but the composition of a Council ought to reflect 
the mind of the people, and it would do that if citizens did 
their duty. He had a very wholesome belief in the collective 
common sense and justice of a mixed community, and of their 
corrective effect on hastily devised or badly digested municipal 
projects ; and it appeared to him that much unnecessary fric- 
tion, and sometimes bitter feeling, would be avoided if the 
whole municipal body-politic rose to a higher conception of 
their duty, and identified themselves more closely with the 
interests of their place of abode. The great and abiding 
problem of any corporation seemed to be to decide between 
the calls of two main classes of ratepayers—those who more or 
less constantly urged reforms and advances in every direction, 
and those who objected to all measures which would contribute 
to increase of rating. If, however, communal health and 
comfort were worth having, they were worth paying for in 
reason. It was impossible to have a clean and healthy place 
to live in without expenditure of labour and money. 


JAMES CARTLAND & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIMITED. 


‘Cabinet, Builders’, Furnishing, « Naval Brass Foundry, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
| THE “INVISIBLE” FANLIGHT OPENER (Carttann’s Patent). 


THE “‘ GRAPPLER” 
PATENT SASH FASTENER 


MACHINE-MADE BRASS (Appleton’s Patent), 
ENDLESS 
SOCKET BOLTS. CORD TO 
, WORK 
4601 Wh Rises To suspend 
- ADJUSTMENT 3ft.0in, 3/9 
Brass, FOR 4,6, 4/3 
with M d HEAVY 6 ” 0 ” 5/6 
Tron ee FANLIGHTS. toa Ge 
Shoot a BRASS 9;,,0,, 8/- 
$8, ; 
three 17513 1-3 each iI ~ ” ; ” ie 
— idths - ” ” /- 
Weiser ae 13 5, 6, 12/- 
4602 and 17524 1/s. each 16. 0 ee 
With all 16 ,, 6 ,, 14/- a 
Tron lengths. Hinged at Bottom, For Hinged at Top, 18 a UES Z 
Back Opening In. Pivot Sashes. Opening Out. percozens 8380. 23)- per dozen. 
Plat Brass 1751 5/6 | Brass 1755 5/6 | Brass 1753 5/6 Strong machine-made, Polished. 
a Iron 1752 4/- | Iron 17564)/- | Iron 1754 4)- A turn of the knob causes the Grappler 
The advantages of this invention will be appreciated by Builders, Architects, and others, as being | to clutch the catch-plate and securely 
a perfect Fanlight Opener, without the disadvantage of any unsightly part projecting into the locks the sashes. 
room, to the impediment of blinds, &c. It is equally suitable for sashes hung at top, bottom, or | It lifts wp and draws close together 
pivot sashes, dropping sashes. 


ORIGINAL PATENTEES & MANUFACTURERS OF CARTLAND’S PATENT HELICAL, CLIMAX, ADJUSTABLE AND RELIABLE BOOR SPRINGS 


Single 5755 Iron. Double Tron. 5355 Iron 
Action 3 in. 18)- Action. Bah. 4/3 a 4 in. 22/6 
ay 4 27- w= Ar 5I9 N 5, 30/- 
5 ,, 33/- Less, Pern aie Ni 6 ,, 39/- ——— 
5756 Brass, ee ae | 5356 Brass, ID 
3 in. 39)- 3 inch, 6/6 | 4 in, 39)- 
4 5, 51/- Ao, 0 10)5 5 5 lj- ‘ 2401 _ 2860 
5 ,, 60/- per pair. 6 ,, 60/- With 2-in. Shoe, With 2-in. Shoe, 
per dozen. —s San Oe per dozen. 18]- each. 26/- each } 


London Showrooms—57 HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


Tove obtained through Hardware Merchants, Factors, or Wholesale Ironmongers, through whom our New and Revised Oatalogue of General Brassfoundry. may also be obtained, 
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ANypopy can set up as a builder or acquire a builder’s 
business in England. The occupation does not need a 
certificate of passing an examination or any registration. 
Whether it is a profitable undertaking is another question. 
In some continental countries so much liberty is not 
permitted, for an ignorant or careless builder cannot only 
cause people unnecessary expense, but what he does may 
lead to accidents or to deaths. Inthe United States British 
precedents are followed, and there is no obstacle to men 
and women, to the surprise of their acquaintances, calling 
themselves builders or contractors. But it was thought that 
a slight check could be imposed on the indiscriminate 
adoption of so important a calling by enforcing the recent 
personal tax law, by which builders and contractors have 
to take out licenses for which fees are paid. The licenses 
are not costly, and therefore they have been cheerfully 
paid, for the holders no doubt imagine that they will 
be considered, like the stamps on patent medicines, as 
a guarantee of efficiency. An official inspector of Wash- 
ington in his report reveals that they are employed 
to conceal incompetency. An examination, he says, of 
the permits issued during the year will show that nearly 
half the persons in charge of the erection of buildings are 
not builders, and should not be allowed to obtain a license 
for such work even if applied for. The building inspectors 
of the city also find that they are an aid rather than other- 
wise to the evasion of the regulations. The legal authorities 
appear to admit the plea that unless the building inspector 
was present when the faulty work was executed, he cannot 
give evidence, and the still more comprehensive plea that 
ignorance rather than intention causes the breach of the 
laws. The official therefore adds pathetically :—‘ Con- 
sequently one mistake or oversight on the 500 buildings 
under the care of each inspector during the year liberates 
the person who pleads ignorance of the regulations and pre- 
vents correction of each mistake.” Washington is expected 
to set an example to other cities, and if so much laxity can 
pass there we can well imagine what takes place in cities 
further removed from the centre of American law. 


At the opening of aclass on English History in the 
Midland Institute, Birmingham, Mr. H. S. Pearson .was 
able to offer a few suggestions about the city in Tudor times. 
There were three churches, the most ancient being 
St. Martin’s. No mention of any church is made in 
Domesday Book, but this by no means proves that none 
existed. At the last restoration of the building a small 
fragment of Saxon or Norman work was discovered, and 
probably a small church did exist before the Conquest. 
This was certainly replaced towards the end of the 
thirteenth century by an edifice of some importance and 
architectural beauty. Founded, no doubt, by the Dr 
BIRMINGHAM family, some of whose monuments, too worn 
for identification, remain as the only memorials of 
Medizeval dignity, the church is mentioned in extant 
documents as early as 1285, when sanctuary was twice 
claimed in it by transgressors. Its revenues were 
then valued at 57 per annum. Deritend and Bordesley 
were outlying hamlets without a church. In 1381 
the inhabitants, on the plea lest the “infants dwelling 
in the said hamlets, for want of the rite of baptism, 
should perish for ever,” made an agreement with 
the monks of Tickford and the vicar of Aston, by which 
they were permitted to build and endow a chapel, the 
chapel of St. John’s, Deritend. There was another chapel 
attached to the Priory or Hospital of St. Thomas. The 
Priory was dissolved in the first year of Epwarp VI., and 
fell into utter ruin. Some foundation-walls still exist under 
the premises of Berritt & Son, in Bull Street, and the 
institution has left its mark in the names of such streets as 
The Priory, The Minories, John (St. John) Street and 
Congreve (Privis Conygree or Rabbit Warren) Street, 
which marks the boundary of its once ample lands in that 
direction. Mr, Pearson considers there was probably a 


free school in Deritend in the fourteenth century. When 
the guilds came to an end some portion os their property 
was given back for educational work. This was done in 
the cases of King’s Norton and Birmingham, the former 
choosing its endowment in money, which still stands the 
same, while Birmingham, with more prophetic vision, chose 
land, so that the original value of 20/. per annum has 
grown enormously to the infinite advantage of the city. 
The early history of the Free Grammar School is very 
obscure, but it was from the first under popular govern- 
ment. Mr, PEARSON, in conclusion, said that, on the 
whole, considering the insignificant size of Birmingham in 
Tudor times, it may certainly be claimed that its citizens 
showed the same spirit of public munificence then as now. 


FORESTRY does not receive official attention in Great 
Britain, but in the Colonies and India much is done to 
promote timber-growing. An address on “ Forestry in West 
Africa ” was delivered before the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce on Monday by Mr. THompson, who is the conserva- 
tor of the Forestry and Botanical Departments of Southern 
Nigeria. His department costs about 10,500/. a year, the 
returns being derived from dues levied on timber. As yet 
the most important product was rubber, and the plantations, 
which were worked by a staff of natives, were very success- 
ful. It was objected that the business of the department 
was not the development of timber which could be exported, 
and two centuries would be required to bring mahogany 
trees to the condition that was necessary if the timber was 
to be sold in Liverpool. It was suggested that a museum 
to contain specimens of wood and other products was 
desirable. 


THROUGH the alterations in the so-called Roman house 
at Leipzig it was at first believed that the destruction of 
the two series of wall-paintings by F. PRELLER and Moritz 
VON SCHWIND was inevitable. PRELLER’S seven paintings. 
were executed in tempera, and it was found to be possible 
to remove them, although during the operation they sus- 
tained injuries. The second series has been copied by a 
pupil of the painter. Both series are now in the Leipzig 
Museum. As PRELLER was a devotee of Homer, his 
paintings in the Roman house illustrate scenes from the 
“Odyssey.” The subjects are “The Escape from the 
Cave of Polyphemus,” “‘ Ulysses returning from the Chase,” 
* Ulysses receiving the magic root Moly from Hermes,” 
“Ulysses and Calypso,” ‘‘ Ulysses and Nausicaa,” “The 
Arrival of Ulysses: at Ithaca,” ‘‘ Ulysses'and the Swine- 
herd Eumeus.” The paintings of Moritz von ScuwIND 
are of a different kind, for they represent the popular 
legend of ‘ Cinderella,” which is better known in German 
folk-lore as that of “‘ Aschenputtell” or ‘“ Aschenbrodel.” 


WHEN Zhe Horse Fair, by the late Rosa BoNHEUR, 
first appeared, people were captivated by the extreme 
vigour shown in the representation of the animals, and the 
success of the work led to the production of a companion 
piece, Zhe Horse Market of Paris, which was also 
attractive. Subsequently the artist painted horses dis- 
playing more modified power. One of her late models is 
now being employed for rather a novel purpose. A 
commission for an equestrian portrait-statue was lately 
given by the SHAH oF Persia to M. ALFRED BoucHER, 
whose remarkable group Zes Coureurs is in the garden of 
the Luxembourg. Having already made a bust of the Suan, 
the sculptor could easily perform the. more important part 
of the work without the aid of the subject. But how was 
the monarch’s .coursier to be represented? There was 
some difficulty in obtaining one from Persia. M. BoucHEr 
has, therefore, utilised the horse which Rosa BonuHEUR 
used to paint from. In due course a representation of it 
will appear in Teheran. After such a distinction the steed 
should be preserved by some artistic society from the same 
degradation. as General BouLancer’s_ historic black 
coursier, which in its last days dragged a market-gardener’s 
cart through the streets of Paris. 


/ 
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DEVIATIONS IN NOTRE-DAME, PARIS. 


AAR have from time to time noticed the investiga- 
tidns by Professor W. H. Goopyear, of the 
Brooklyn Xnstitute, for the purpose of demonstrating the 
variation’ from vertical and horizontal axes which are to be 
discerned in Medieval buildings. On the last occasion 
(The Architect, February 9, 1904) an abstract was given of 
the results arrived at from labours which have continued 
for about thirty years. While in modern Gothic churches 
the piers are as mathematically straight as can be accom- 
plished by the efforts of the masons, in French Gothic and 
in. Romanesque and Byzantine buildings “the faces of the 
piers which bear on the nave rise in delicate curves 
convex to the nave and in lines which diverge in the 
upward direction.” Cases were met with of divergence 
without curvature, but the arrangement was rarely em- 
ployed. No less remarkable is the circumstance that the 
cutvature is exhibited throughout the nave and choir, but 
is more strongly marked on the right side than on the left. 

In his latest memoir on the subject the phenomenon 
is. considered mainly as illustrated in Notre-Dame, the 
cathedral of Paris. ‘That renowned and beautiful church 
corresponds with other French buildings in displaying to 
the. investigator departures from verticality.as well as devia- 
tions of a more subtle kind which are not found in them. 
For instance, the Professor says :—‘‘ Notre-Dame is the only 
cathedral in France which has been so far observed to 
possess the gallery curves in plan. The following cathedrals 
appeared to have wholly normal plans, as regards horizontal 
curves and as regards deflected choirs :—Mont St.-Michel, 
Dol, Coutances, St. Lo, Bayeux, Lisieux, Evreux, Chartres, 
Rouen, Amiens, Beauvais, Laon, Noyon, St. Quentin, 
Rheims, Chalons, Soissons, Angouléme and Strasburg. 
The closest analogy known, as regards the gallery curves 
in plan, is again offered by the Pisa Cathedral, although a 
number of Italian cathedrals and churches can be quoted 
for similar deflections.” 

Another curious peculiarity is that the piers of the nave 
all seem to lean in the direction of the facade. In those 
of the tower the inclination amounts to 5 inches in 20 feet, 
but in other cases the average is about 6 inches in the 
height from pavement to vaulting. The facade also shows 
this tendency to such an extent that Professor GooDYEAR 
describes them as ‘‘sympathetic. leans in windows and 
engaged pilasters which demonstrate constructive intention 
beyond debate.” Critics who are sceptical about the 
deviations being executed according to a preconceived 
resolve may claim that this indicates a settlement in the 
ground. But the tendency under such circumstances 
would be more likely to afford an inclination towards the 
north, south or east where the Seine flows, rather than 
towards the west, where is the facade in question. It was 
at one time believed that the cathedral was supported 
on piling, but investigations have proved that it stands on 
massive masonry, and although almost surrounded by 
water, there is no record of any account about a 
settlement. Care no doubt was taken to avoid an 
excessive loading of the walls. The beautiful fléche, 
which is estimated to weigh between 700 and 800 tons, 
was arranged in such a way that the ioad might be directly 
carried by the foundations. It would have been an 
advantage if some documentary evidence were forthcoming 
to explain the reasons for the deflection towards the west 
front. But VIoLLET-LE-Duc, who was long employed on 
the restoration of the fabric, considered it to be discredit- 
able that among the numerous records relating to Notre- 
Dame which remain, and which go back to the twelfth 
century, there is not one word concerning the construction. 
The explanation of any peculiarity which may be found in 
the church must therefore be derived from the conclusions 
of modern architects. 

There are constructional peculiarities in Notre-Dame 
which VIOLLET-LE-Duc acknowledges were puzzles to him 
at first. The front, he says, is irreproachable, but the 
heights of the various parts were determined by the heights 
of the ledges of stone. Hard stone such as would 
-be used in the building could only be obtained 
of a slight thickness from the quarries. The towers, as he 
-points out, were built on piers rather than on walls, and 
the piers are formed of hard stone laid. in courses carefully 
levelled, enclosing an interior of large stones sunk in thick 


mortar. 
interior such as. could only be observed by. an architect who 
had to scrutinise all parts of the building. But owing to 
the blocks of stone which were sunk in the thickness of the 
filling and which were fastened by cramping-irons at different 


‘heights, the weights were transmitted upon the outer facing. 


One part, as it were, supported the other, and tbe structure 
continues in equilibrium. We refer to what VIOLLET-LE- 
Duc says about the western part of Notre-Dame because it 
seems to us that if any settlement might have caused the 
deviations noticed by Professor GoopyEaR, the French 
architect could not have overlooked them. er tks 

The galleries of Notre-Dame are among the parts which 
at once attract the attention of the visitor. The delicate 
shafts in the bays may at first sight appear to be unequal 
to the load. But there are never more than three bays 
within an arch, and the masonry of the heads is so arranged 
that the load on the shafts is very slight. —They were among 
the parts to which Professor GooDYEAR gave attention, and 
in describing the method employed by him he is not 
afraid to suggest its shortcomings :— 


Each bay of the south gallery was separately photographed 
with plumb-lines on both sides of each column. The plumb- 
lines were strictly speaking broad tapes, such as were generally 
used throughout the trip for such purposes. It was thought 
desirable to use such tapes in order that the width might give 
them greater prominence in the pictures. ‘There were some 
disadvantages in these lines. It was not possible to prevent 
them from turning slightly, so that the broad side appears only 
in one part of the line and the narrow edge in another. 
Occasionally the tapes became so twisted and uneven from 
constant use that they did not stretch properly with the light 
plumb-bobs which were attached to them. It will be noticed 
that some of the tapes do not hang perfectly true. However, 
as the plumbs already recorded were all taken with a light cord 
and a heavy plumb-bob, the measures may be regarded as 
sufficiently satisfactory, and they make good an occasional 
distortion of the tape-lines in those pictures. The plumb-lines 
are of great value, not only for the foreground columns, but 
also as verifying the leans of columns and vaulting shafts on 
the opposite side of the nave. 


It was found that in the first, second, third, fourth and 
fifth bays the columns incline to the left. In the sixth, 
seventh and eighth bays the leaning was to the right. 
There would seem to be some system in the arrangement 
as well as in the variation from it. Could accident cause 
a certain number of columns to tend in one direction 
while others in the same gallery incline in the opposite 
direction? Every tyro in photography knows that with 
cheap: lenses it is very difficult to obtain a true representa- 
tion of the vertical lines of a building. But the records 
made by Professor GoopYEAR were not produced by defec- 
tive apparatus. Moreover, the plumb-lines, the tapes and 
the measuring-staves remain truly vertical while the 
architectural outlines near them deviate from uprightness 
in one or other direction. 


There are so-called practical men who would solve the 


problem by saying that deviations, deflections and refine- 
ments in general are simply examples of defective masonry 
on which careless workmen were engaged. The late Sir 
ROBERT RAWLINSON was'an example of that species of 
judge. The self-taught man, it is said, is very often con- 
ceited ; but conceit becomes odious when, as in his case, 
it is combined with official arrogance. All the specula- 
tions and abstruse mathematical calculations relating to the 
entasis of the Greeks were mere rubbish or insanitary stuff 
in the eyes of RawLinson. He was a bricklayer, and had 
taken small contracts for masonry, therefore there was no 
questioning his infallibility. And when he opened 
his lips and declared the delicate curves arose from incom- 
petent workmen and indifferent overseers, no PENNETHORNE 
or PENROSE was to reply. In the same way we can 
imagine some imitators of RAWLINSON, who was un- 
doubtedly a mysteriously successful man, declaring that all 
Professor GoopYEar’s discoveries merely relate to accidental 
circumstances which are of no value except as indications 
that the Medizevalists were human and scamped their work. 

The Greek curves were accepted as genuine refinements 
because it was believed there existed a reference by 
Vitruvius to them. They were accordingly hardly treated 
as discoveries, but rather as confirmation of an ancient 
practice which was long overlooked. There is no work 


He admits there was a perceptible settling in the 
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corresponding with that of Vitruvius for Medizval-archi- 

tecture or for the intermediate styles. between it and 
Classic. The names of the architects are generally ignored; 
the rules followed by architects and stone-cutters were 
treated like State secrets which it was treason to divulge. 
The vertical curves and other architectural refinements 
which Professor GoopyraR has observed may have been 
included among them. To what extent they were accepted 
as useful we can only guess. But they are more deserving 
of discussion than disdain. 


THE MOSQUE. 

1 late was a time when the proposal to erect a 

mosque in London would be sufficient to lead to 
troublesome disturbances. The antipathy between Chris- 
tians and the followers of MaHomet was mutual. The 
intensity of it was difficult to explain. Of late years people 
have realised that a religious belief will not be overcome 
by the absence of a place of worship, and in England it is 
no longer necessary for any sect to be concealed. It is 
considered also by some philosophers that Mahometanism 
was astep in progression. Fetishism had to give way to 
Polytheism, which was supposed to be auxiliary to the 
advancement of art, as in Greece, and it in turn was 
superseded by Monotheism. There is still preserved in 
the temple at Mecca the Kaabah, the black stone which 
was for ages the fetish of the ancient Arabs, and which by 
some is declared to be an aerolite. “From Delhi all 
onwards to Morocco,” says CARLYLE, “ the eyes of innumer- 
able praying men are turned towards it, five times this day 
and all days.” Near it is the Zemzem, the well which is 
believed to have refreshed the outcasts Hacar and ISHMAEL 
in the desert. It also is still an object of reverence, and the 
two suggest the strange manner in which worship grew up 
and was cultivated in a former time. Manomet, however, 
revolted against a system which was confined to objects of 
stone or wood. The dangers he incurred as a Monotheist 
may be recalled from the fact that the Mahometan era 
begins with his flight from Mecca in his fifty-third year. 

We might conclude from what is narrated of MAHOMET 
that the desert would have served for him, as it still does 
for many of his followers, instead of a temple. But the 
temple of the Kaabah in Mecca is known to have existed for 
centuries before the reformer appeared. There is a record 
that a linen or silken veil to cover the stone was sent by an 
eastern king 7oo years before the birth of MaHomeEt. 
GIBBON says:—‘‘A tent or a cavern might suffice for the 
worship of the savages, but an edifice of stone and clay has 
been erected in its place; and the art and power of the 
monarchs of the East have been confined to the simplicity of 
the original model. A spacious portico includes the quad- 
rangle of the Kaabah ; a square chapel, 24 cubits long, 
23 broad and 27 high; a door and a window admit 
the light ; the double roof is supported by three pillars of 
wood ; aspout (now of gold) discharges the rain-water, 
and the well Zemzem is protected by a dome from 
accidental pollution.” 

Simplicity of planning characterises the majority of 
mosques. FERGUSSON gives several plans which are either 
a rectangular space without division, or one divided by 
columns. He tells us that the mosque built at Medina by 
MAHOMET was a simple edifice of bricks and palm-stems, 
and that if the religion had been confined to Arabia, it is 
probable that no mosque worthy of the name would ever 
have been erected. Headds:—‘“ With them [the Mahometans| 
prayer everywhere and anywhere was equally acceptable. All 
that was required of the faithful was to turn towards Mecca at 
stated times and pray, going through certain forms and in 
certain attitudes. But whether the place was the desert or 
the house-top was quite immaterial.” 

It was some time before the Arabs attained a position 
that rendered it urgent to provide special places of worship. 
The utilisation of the Byzantine church of the Holy 
Wisdom was not the first case of that sort of triumph 
recorded in the history of Mahometanism. In the early 
days of the religion if a building were considered desirable 
the Mahometans did not hesitate about seizing a Christian 
church. In those on the basilican plan which were to be 
found in the East there was little difficulty in adapting 


them to new requirements: The zealots were not sticklers 
for unity, and materials from ancient Roman edifices weré 
amalgamated with those of Christian times.” When the 
Turks came to Constantinople in the thirteenth century 
their hatred of all things Christian had almost become 
insanity. But they made no scruple in turning the great 
church of JuSTINIAN into a mosque.. Probably they were 
aware that the Christians had -despoiled the temple at 
Ephesus, the temple at Palmyra and the temple of 
Pergamos, in order to enrich it. The Turks endeavoured 
to simplify it. A few pious inscriptions, a pulpit, 
reading-desks and kneeling-mats form its furniture, and 
act as a contrast with the ornamental parts which remain of 
the ancient Christian church. The mosaics were covered 
with whitewash, and, as far as possible, the colouring 
which must have made the church a delight was sub- 
dued. As an Eastern. race it might be supposed there 
would be satisfaction to the conquerors in retaining all 
the old glory, and making it serve for a purpose contrary 
to that for which it was designed.. Some have explained 
the barbarity by the theory that the Turks who stormed 
Constantinople under Manomert II. were descended from. 
nomad tribes that were notorious for indifference to art. 
In Egypt, according to Mr. StanLEy LankE-POOLE, “the 
period of Turkish domination furnishes but a record of a 
long and dreary process of degradation in every branch of 
art.” But, as we have said, the religion of MAHOMET was 
unfavourable to gorgeous temples, and the conquerors were 
likely to look with scorn on the splendour of Santa Sophia. 

When we remember the vast area of Asia in which 
Mahometanism is accepted and the numerous races who 
adopt its tenets, we are not justified in speaking of the 
followers of the Arabian Prophet as if they were a single 
race. The architecture of temples can only partially cor- 
respond with creeds. Racial and other influences must 
also be reckoned with. It would not, therefore, be alto- 
gether unwarranted to assert that if the rulers of the 
Ottoman forces were mainly Persians, Egyptians, Syrians, 
Moors or East Indians, the treatment of Santa Sophia 
might have been different. The sacrifice would be less 
brutally carried out. 

The mosques in most places possess only a generic 
resemblance ; they owe their peculiarities to local con- 
ditions. The capitals and columns derived from Roman 
buildings at Memphis may be said to have dictated the 
character of the great mosque of Amrou at Cairo. The 
stalactite decoration which is to be seen elsewhere is 
probably owing to the presence of a peculiar race of 
cement workers, who also appear to have had a hand in 
some of the buildings in Spain. FERGUSSON states that in 
India and in the districts where the Mahometans were 
most powerful Hindu influence continued to be felt. ‘‘ Even 
the mosques are Hindu,” he says, “or rather Jaina, in 
every detail ; only here and there an arch is inserted, not 
because it was wanted constructively, but because it was a 
symbol of the faith, while in their tombs and palaces even 
this is generally wanting. The truth of the matter is, the 
Mahometans had forced themselves upon the most civilised 
and most essentially building race at that time in India, 
and the Chalukyas conquered their conquerors, and forced 
them to adopt forms and ornaments which were superior 
to any the invaders knew or could have introduced.” 

It would be possible to produce several varieties of 
mosques which could be considered as typical. The 
selection of one for adoption in London will, we suppose, 
depend to some extent on the nationality of the most 
liberal subscribers. For Englishmen the Cairene mosques 
are believed to be the most characteristic. That of IBn- 
TULUN dates from aA.p. 878,’ It owes its name to a governor 
who asserted his independence and founded a dynasty. 
According to Mr. Lanr-Pootr, his mosque “is the first 
undoubted example of true Saracenic art in Egypt, and one 
of the noblest monuments of the East.” In it the arches 
are Pointed. The principal minaret—for it is essential that 
provision should be made to enable the Muezzin 

loud in air to call men to prayer 
From the tapering summit of tall minarets— 


has an external staircase, although usually the ascent is by 
rreans of an internal one. Isn-TULUN was no vandal. 
He wished to have 300 columns in his mosque, but when 
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it was necessary to take them from various churches he 
declined to approve of the arrangement. The plan 
adopted in Cairo from the ninth to the thirteenth century 
was an open court surrounded by colonnades. Afterwards, 
having more skill in construction, “instead of surrounding 
a spacious court with shallow arcades, a smaller court was 
enclosed by four deep recesses or transepts, each of which 
was covered by a single large arch; the plan thus resembles 
roughly a cross, of which the centre was formed by an open 
and the arms by the four covered recesses.” A reason for 
this arrangement is perhaps to be found in the four sects 
into which the Egyptian Mahometans were divided. There 
are many other mosques at Cairo; according to some 
accounts the number reaches 300. It is to be regretted 
that the fine mosque which SaLapIN erected has been 
destroyed. 

According to a report, the mosque which Mr. RoBERT 
WILLIAMS is commissioned to design will have a facade of 
about 120 feet and a length of 150 feet. Assouan granite 
will probably be used for the base of the building, while 
the walls will be red Mansfield relieved with Doulting and 
Portland stone. ‘In the interior marble and Welsh jasper 
will be employed. The minaret will be 200 feet high. 
With such materials it will not be difficult to produce a 
building in the Cairene style which will be a noteworthy 
addition to the architecture of London. The site has yet 
to be determined. When it is remembered how numerous 
are our Mahometan fellow-subjects, their desire for a 
mosque in the Metropolis is easily understood, and it may 
be believed witn confidence that no opposition will be 
raised by the authorities to the approval of the plans 


ARCHITECTURE IN SOUTHAMPTON.* 

‘CC OUTHAMPTON is so rich in buildings of archeological 
N rather than of strictly architectural interest that the sub- 
ject upon which I have received the honour—ill-deserved, I 
fear—of an invitation to address you is a very wide and 
rambling subject indeed. Therefore, in order not to presume 
upon your patience, at any rate at the outset, I will spend no 
time over preliminaries, but will broach architectural matters 
at once by inviting your attention to a plan whereon I have 
endeavoured to indicate something of the ancient town and the 
lines of its walls of defence. 

Within this girdle of stone lay the Medizval town of 
Hampton, or New Hampton as it was sometimes called, to 
distinguish it from an earlier settlement a little to the north 
and east, around the spot now occupied by St. Mary’s Church. 
These fine defensive walls were built mainly by the Normans, 
though considerably added to and strengthened by later 
generations. It will bea surprise, I think, even to long-time 
‘residents, to see how much of the wall can be shown as still 
existing. The towers were not all built in the Norman period, 
at any rate not as they appear now, but some were run up 
rather hastily for those leisurely times, when the frequent 


-attacks of the French pirate, Barbe Noire, and sea rovers from | 


Southern Europe made it especially necessary to strengthen 
the western bulwark, which then stood at the very edge of the 
‘water, by the addition of the beautiful and unique series of 
arches disengaged from the wall and embattled above it, known 
as The Arcade. 

The chief building for the town’s defence was, of course, 
the castle, and, although we have no certain description of it, 
there can be no doubt that it was a noble fortress superbly 
placed on the highest enclosed ground, a mound near the 
north-west corner, above the western shore of Southampton 
Water. John Speed, writing in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, described it as being “most beautiful, in forme circu- 
ar, and wall within wall; the foundation upon a hill so topped 
that it cannot be ascended but by stairs” Early in the next 
century it was described as a ruin ; and a few huge piers and 
arches at the back of Albion Place and a bit of ruined wall and 
gateway are all that remain of Southampton Castle to-day. 

At the bottom of the High Street stocd the Watergate, 


which was pulled down in 1804 Remains of an overhanging | 


battlement are still visible in the wall of the building to the 
west of where it stood ; and on the eastern side it was defended 
by a strong tower where the Sun Hotel now stands. 

In Porter’s Lane may be seen some remains of the south 
wall of a building, once of considerable size, to which Sir 
Henry Englefield, writing in 1801, gave the name of Canute’s 
Palace. Now, although the windows are of Norman workman- 


* A paper by Mr. R. Macdonald Lucas, read at a meeting in coh 
nection with the Exhibition of Relics of Old Southampton, and 
published in the Hampshire Chronicle. 


ship, the walling appears older, and on the whole there seems _ 
no improbability in Englefield’s idea. At any rate, it is not 
likely that Canute could have found better quarters, and that 
energetic monarch must have been often in the neighbourhood 
seeing to the defences of this important stretch of coast. 
Along the road to the west some excavations made a couple 
of years ago revealed the foundations of Saint Barbara’s Tower 
and a square tower. With regard to Saint Barbara, she was a 
strong-minded lady of an early day, who got shut up in this 
tower because she wouldn’t marry somebody or other. Those 
who cannot see any striking likeness to Queen Elizabeth in the 
female figure in the town’s coat of arms may like to fancy that 


| the portrait of the lady at the top of the tower represents 


Miss Barbara, 

The wall ran north-west midway between the Pier entrance 
and the Pier Hotel, and formed an angle at the Club-house, 
from which spot it is. practically continuous to the Westgate, 
in connection with which are the old Guard Room on one 
side and some secret passages in the wall on the other. Now 
we arrive at the entrance of Blue Anchor Lane, with the 
Norman house known as King John’s Palace at the corner. 
This is an interesting relic, one of the few domestic buildings 
of its period of which remains exist ; and the interior contains 
various curiosities collected by its present owner, Mr. Spranger. 
The stone chimney, part of which is corbelled out over Blue 
Anchor Lane, is of the same age as the rest of the house, and 
is a feature rare enough in construction in the Norman period, 
and still more rare in preservation. 

Distinct traces of Norman workmanship have been dis- 
covered in the remains of walling in the neighbourhood of 
Simnel Street ; and further along, under the site of the castle, 
there is a Norman barrel-vaulted chamber, about 55 feet long, 
20 feet wide and 25 feet high. The stone jambs of the door- 
way giving access to this vault will be seen to be much worn 
in grooves by the ropes used in landing goods from the boats 
that lay about the entrance when it served the castle, and when 
the water came right up to the foot of the wall. The castle 
had thus direct access to the waterside by secret passages and 
flights of steps, communicating through this and possibly other 
vaults with the Castle Quay which, distinct from the West 
Quay, was probably just outside the vault. 

Three strong towers, Arundel, Catchcold and Windwhistle 
towers—the last-named very seriously dilapidated—defended 
the north-west corner of the wall and the entrance to the 
northern moat.. The wall from Windwhistle tower to the 
Bargate is mostly concealed by dwellings where it has not been 
destroyed. 

The Bargate itself, as originally built by the Normans, I 
imagine to lave been very much like the Westgate is now, a 
single-arched passage, but semicircular instead of pointed, 
with a square steep-roofed tower over it. One Norman 
recessed semicircular arch 10 feet wide may still be seen right 
in the middle of the central passage. The length of this pas- 
sage, with its arches of various shapes ard periods, is 48 feet. 
From certain indications I estimate it to have had originally 
only about half that length. It was the only opening in the 
north wall, and was defended by two half-round towers of bold 
projection. One of these, that on the western side, has been 
recently extensively opened up to view by the removal of a 
tumble-down public-house, and a very much-needed restoration 
has been done. The walls of this tower, betwen 3 and 4 feet 
thick, were found to be built and patched up very loosely as old 
walls often were, weak rubble being put in anyhow and merely 
cased up to look strong. Bits of glass bottles and an old 
pewter spoon were some of the undesirable ingredients that 
strayed into the mortar. At an early period, before 1400, it 
must have nearly fallen, for a crack, some inches wide, sepa- 
rating it from the main wall, was built over with work of the 
Decorated period, work which may have been new entirely or 
a rebuilding of masonry of an earlier date that had already 
fallen to ruins. 

The restoration of the western tower, while comprising all 
that was necessary to preserve and increase the stability of it, 
has not, I trust, interfered with any ancient features to their 
detriment. Indications of them have been given here and 
there as in the battlements, where the embrasures, the open 
spaces between the merlons, have been cleared of their 
eighteenth-century filling as far down as the existing roof would 
allow, which is not as low as their original depth A short 
piece of coping, similar in section to the old coping almost worn 
away, has been set on the top of one of the merlons ; and a loop- 
hole or oillet in the same merlon, previously filled up and 
rendered invisible, is now easily seen from the street. Judging 
from the extent to which these loopholes have been worn, a 
great many arrows must have been discharged at and by the 
archers sheltering behind the battlements. 

Various additions were made to the Bargate from time to 
time, the chief being the building of the splendid northern 
front that now fills the space between the two half-round 
towers, covering the inner side of each and extending con- 
siderably beyond them. It was probably built towards the end 
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of the fourteenth century, and is a most picturesque and inte- 
‘resting piece of work, bold, unsymmetrical and informal. No 
‘building could possibly be more expressive of the genius of 
Gothic design, full of careless restless freedom, and contempt 
for those laws by which the architects of ancient Greece and 
Rome and of the Renaissance bound themselves, and under 
which they wrought such beauty. Every feature that might 
condemn this north front in the judgment of men trained to 
regard the want of symmetry and regularity as a fault, only 
-emphasises its boldness and originality, and it is certain that 
there is nowhere anything of its kind finer or more characteristic. 

The south front has a beauty of its own, but it is of a 
totally different sort, tame and flat by comparison. The 
windows and arches are of no special merit, and the tall, 
narrow entrances to the side passages, as high as the roadway 
arch, while only about half its width, spoil the balance of the 
-design. These passages were made between 1764 and 1778. 

Eastward from the Bargate the wail is continuous to York 
Buildings, and in this stretch of masonry there are two towers 
‘still partly visible. Further on, at the north-east corner, 
where the line of wall turns southward, stands the large circular 
tower known as Polymond’s or St. Denys’s tower. John Poly- 
‘mond and William Bacon were two men who, in 1338, were 
ordered to make payments by surveys for Sir John Foxle of 
the construction of a tower described as “a tower on Olde- 
-castlehill.” It would be interesting to know if the names of 
any of the men employed with Polymond survive traditionally 
in connection with the town’s defensive works. These names 
are Thorpe, Mannesfield, Pypering and Baillie, besides Foxle 
and Bacon just mentioned. The keeper of Southampton at 
this period was Sir John de Arundel. 

While preparing these notes I was struck by the prefix 
“ Olde” inthe compound word “ Oldecastlehill.” The order to 
Polymond to build a tower there bears the date March 4, 1389. 
Now the tower we know as Polymond’s or St. Denys’s is not 
on what we know as Castle Hill. That hill is behind Albion 
Place in the north-west, a quarter of a YG from Polymond’s 
tower And it does not seem reasonable to suppose that 
in 1380 our present “Castle Hill” would have been called 
** Oldecastlehill.” 

It is perhaps rather a long shot, and as I have never seen 
any suggestion of the earlier castle having been on a different 
site from that occupied by the ruins at the back of Albion 
‘Place, I put forward, with much diffidence, an idea which has 
suggested itself to me. This is, that the fortress destroyed 
with Old Hampton stood where Polymond’s Tower stands, 
namely, at the north-east corner of the walled town, a quarter of 
a mile north-east of the Albion Place site—not on the Castle 
Hill which we know, but on an “ Oldecastlehill ”? which we do 
not know, unless on the evidence of this one word in the order to 
Polymond we may recognise it as the site of his tower. 

In support of this position it should-be borne in mind that 
according to Leland the town of Old Hampton, which was 
‘burned up quite” in 1338, stood “a quarter of a mile or ther- 
above from New Hampton by north-est.” 

May we not also suppose it possible that its castle was also 
about the same distance to the north-east of the site of the 
castle of New Hampton? 

I have had no time to investigate this subject, but I came 
across a trifle of circumstantial evidence which I quote for 
‘what it is worth. Davies’s “ History of Southampton” con- 
‘tains this reference to Polymond’s Tower :—“In 1654 it had 
fallen into great decay... . Also there is another great gun 
-on the rampier by the said tower nere buried in the ground. ... 
‘From the position of this last gun,” adds Davies, “we may 
perhaps gather that there was a work in front of St. Denys’s— 
that is, Polymond’s Tower” 

This “ work” might have been the remains of the said Old 
“Castle Hill, but whether this be the case or not, the use of the 
‘term in 1380 seems to require explanation, and I hope that 
more light may be brought to bear upon the matter. 

From the fact of inquiries having been made into the work 
-of John Polymond, one may perhaps set him down as the sort 
of builder who requires a lot of looking after. Indeed, he may 
possibly have used the glass-bottle-and-spoon filling in the 
north-west tower, and thus have been a direct ancestor of those 
builders who to-day get fined for building on a foundation of 
lobster cans. It is only fair, however, to say that his work 
was hurried on by a constant dread of invasion. 

From the brick archway in York Buildings past the site of 
the Eastgate, down to God’s House Tower, the line of the 
wall can be traced by bits of masonry peeping out here and 
‘there amongst the cottages. In the south wall of this tower is 
a wide arch, much wider than the doorway beneath it, and it 
was through that arch that the water of the moat passed—the 
‘double moat now called the ditches. What remains of the 
wall between God’s House Tower and the Watergate is now 
incorporated with tke walls of warehouses, &c. 

The space behind this stretch of wall is the site of the 
ancient Maison Dieu or God’s House, or Hospital of St. 
julian. Mr. William Portal dealt with this subject on Monday 


and he has also written a most interesting book on it, which 
is published by Messrs. Jacob & Johnson, of Winchester, 
under the title “ L’Eglise Wallonne.” 

In the south-west corner of the enclosed town stands the 
large square building called the Wool House, or the French or 
Spanish prison, and near it are two fine warehouses. I have 
often heard people admire the plain look of strength and 
fitness, the rich warm colourings and the deep-shadowing 
eaves of the tall narrow warehouse next to the Pier Hotel. It 
and its neighbour, similar but not quite so good, belong in 
character to the early Georgian period, which gave us many 
ugly buildings no doubt, but also some that have the great 
merit of being fit and unpretentious. 

These warehouses face each other at the southern end of 
French Street—so named when the High Street was called 
English Street—and at the further end is the oldest church in 
the town, St. Michael’s. Although the various parts of the 
building do not group very well, the spire, which, since 9 feet 
were added to it in 1881, is very graceful and well-proportioned, 
makes one of the most valuable features in the picturesque 
views one gets of the town from a distance. It was built about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and rises from a tower 
carried by semicircular arches of the Early Norman period. 
The interior would be beautiful if it had not been so much 
meddled with early in the last century. 

Opposite to the west end of St. Michael’s is a large 
timber-framed house, traditionally called Henry VIII.’s 
Palace. It occupies part of the site of an ancient stone 
building, and must, I think, be the house referred to by 
veland, writing in Henry VIII.’s_ reign in the following 
passage :—“ Ther be many very fair marchauntes houses in 
Hampton ; but the chefest is the house that Huttoft, late 
custumer of Hampton, builded in the west side of the town.” 

A hundred yards or so to the north of St. Michael’s is the 
Undercroft, a stone-vaulted chamber, containing the best 
ancient stone carving in the town—carving of the Early 
Decorated period, about 1300. Some years ago the South- 
ampton Corporation decided to widen Simnel Street, some 
houses of which stood over the Undercroft. This decision 
which seemed to involve its destruction was appealed against 
and withdrawn. Early this year, however, it was unexpectedly 
put forward again as a recommendation of the committee 
dealing with the site. A meeting of protest was hastily called, 
and a plan which happened to occur to me was put forward 
showing how, if it were really absolutely necessary to maintain 
the straight new building line in rebuilding Simnel Street, it 
could be done without interfering with the Undercroft. By 
these means happily time for further consideration of the 
subject was gained, and the committee came to see that, after 
all, the straight building line was not an essential of their im- 
provement scheme, and it is now understood that the Corpora- 
tion will carry out ideas first put forward by Mr. St. John Hope, 
who in a letter last March advocated building again over the 
Undercroft, forming an area on its south side, improving its 
entrance and lighting and ventilating it by opening up and 
restoring its two windows. 

(To be continued.) 


MODERN PAINTING. 
MOST interesting report of an interview with Mr. Alfred 
East, A.R A, who, with Mr. John Lavery, R.S.A., aided 
in the hanging of the pictures in the Liverpool autumn 
exhibition, appears in the Lzverpool Courier :— 

‘‘T confess I was most unwilling to come to your city,” said 
Mr. East, “just as nature began to get perfect for a painter’s 
purpose ; but I have been so much interested by my work and 
so happy in my experience of Liverpool hospitality, that I 
think I shall be even more unwilling to leave it. To begin 
with, one learns some valuable lessons. The task of arranging 
such a large collection of pictures is not only a severe but a 
valuable discipline—quite a chapter in one’s education. I have 
learnt a lot, for example, as to the present general trend of our 
nationalart. It is peculiarly interesting to observe how certain 
dominant influences are making themselves felt and finding 
diverse shades of expression.” 

“You mean, I suppose, that you see.which of the master- 
spirits are most widely imitated by lesser men?” 

“ Well, imitated or assimilated. Even the master-mind itself 
can scarcely avoid beginning by imitation. A painter, especially 
of landscape, is apt to become too much absorbed in his own 
production to know what others are doing; a break like this 
is probably good for him, even apart from the exercise of other 
faculties that tend to become torpid. Then, too, there is all 
the pleasant intercourse; the exchange of ideas with other 
painters and the lay members of the hanging committee ; the 
quite delightful sequence of hospitality that has been extended 
to us by notable Liverpool citizens while we have been the 
guests of Mr. John Lea—most charming of hosts—who, I 
believe, must like awake all night in order to think of and 
prepare to anticipate all our wants on each following day. I 
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havent seen as much of Liverpool painters as I would have 
wished, but the time has been crowded with work and pleasure. 
Lavery and I have enjoyed nothing more than that memorable 
evening we had at the Artists’ Club. What a choice company 
of good fellows, what bonhomie, what rare music.” 

“T should like to tell our readers,” said our representative, 
“what you think of the exhibition that you are evolving out of 
the chaos of 4,000 works,” 

“IT only wish there were not so many,” exclaimed Mr, East. 
“It makes one quite unhappy to think of all the good things 
that we can’t possibly place. It isn’t often an exhibition is 
troubled with too many good pictures, but that is what has 
happened this time. It has much increased the difficulty of 
our task.” ; 

“How so? I should imagine that the more you have to 
select from the better.” 

“Yes and no. The point is that with such a lot of material 
we can’t do the best possible. You see what I mean? Other 
considerations push one away from those that are purely 
artistic. Over and over again I have felt inclined to exclaim, 
‘Can’t you afford to take a new departure—to make this a 
really artistic show—turn out half of the selected pictures and 
hang the rest properly—all the pictures separately °’” 

“Would the public stand it? The idea is that they want 
as much as possible for their money, and think themselves 
defrauded of their due if they see strips of wall between the 
pictures.” 

“‘Isn’t there a good deal of gammon talked on that point?” 
said Mr. East; ‘perhaps te draw attention away from the real 
fact that people follow the old plan because it is less trouble- 
some. It’s a lot easier to build a wall like a bricklayer than to 
select and compose it as if it were in a private picture gallery. 
I’m convinced the public would like it better. Personally, I 
think exhibitions are more often spoiled than otherwise by 
jamming them up inthe style the public is supposed to like. 
They get it on the hoardings in the street, and don’t seem to 
care so much for it there. You have been paving the way 
here for years by hanging at least one room in a rational style. 
How I wish it could be extended—either a room at a time or 
else by one bold stroke. I’d have given anything to do it this 
time ; to have made it the great record year.” 

“ But why not do it, then?” 

‘“‘ Because there are so many pictures—far, far too many, 
invited and otherwise; the holocaust would beterrible. I’m 
sure you'll have to do it sooner or later, and then I believe 
you'll find your exhibition more popular than ever. I’ve great 
faith in the good sense of the public. Give them the best you 
can get in all styles, and they won’t resent your weeding out 
the second best.” 

“ But isn’t ita commonplace of criticism that the public is 
apt to prefer the second best?” 

‘““The public won’t always rise to what the painter or the 
connoisseur esteems most. The most exquisite skill in sonnet- 
structure or in the weaving of counterpoint will not give you 
great poetry or music; even so, a picture must eventually 
stand or fall by the thought, the idea that underlies and vitalises 
its design, colour and brushwork. 

‘Of course they are important. All the ideas in the world 
will not make a bad painting pass as good art. Turner had 
exquisite and colossal ideas, yet his poetry was rubbish, be- 
cause he hadn’t learned grammar and composition. But [ 
contend for a worthy idea, and then demand from its exponent 
the forms and colours that will best express or suggest it. It 
is all a matter of proportion. Your artist must not be 
‘literary’—his thought must be primarily a pictorial con- 
ception, but it may borrow from history, fable, drama, narra- 
tive, poetry. Take, for instance, a historical picture—it 
must, of course, illustrate its incident — sometimes it 
does nothing more—but if the artist be competent for his 
task he will produce a true work of art also. He will 
state his incident by such a conjunction of form and colour, by 
such an appropriate splendour, sweetness or gravity of design 
as will best support its sentiment. For instance, a picture of a 
victory or a pageant should convey by noble colour and design 
the greatness of the achievement. In the same way, when a 
landscape has for its object to express the joy and hopefulness 
of spring the materials selected from nature by the artist should 
be such as by form and colour best convey the sentiment of the 
season. Therefore he would choose for his picture materials of 
soft and gentle character ; just as the sterner aspects of nature 
—rocks, hills, ravines, sturdy trees—would better serve his 
Furpose than a wide placid plain or cultivated fields if he 
intended to portray a storm. This is well understood by the 
English landscapist, and I think the English school of land- 
scape to-day is the strongest and perhaps the most interesting 
feature of British art. We have always been famous for land- 
scape and portraiture, and it is reasonable to assume that the 
independence which marks so strongly the character of the 
British people finds expression in its art. In what country do 
you find so varied and so personal an expression in landscape 
as with us? 
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“When I was at Barbizon, painting with the son of Jean 
Francois Millet, he used to tell me that his father spoke of the 
influence of Constable and his independent attitude towards 
nature. It was the moving spirit that influenced him to be 
natural, to paint things because he loved them, to express 
himself as he felt nature was to him, personally, lovingly. Of 
course Millet and Corot did not imitate the British painters, 
but they learned from them to work in the same spirit—to free: 
themselves from formulas and to observe without prejudice. 
Diaz and Rousseau also-were greatly influenced by the inde- 
pendence of observation which first found expression here.” 

“ But can any painter be independent of tradition ?” queried 
our representative. 

“ Well, no. But a certain measure of independence will come 
to him, and he will be able to go on his own, governed, of 
course, by principles which control all art expression. The 
essentials of pictorial design which are ours by inheritance will 
affect the most independent ; exactly as the poet, however 
original, bows to the fundamentals of prosody. Even Walt 
Whitman, if you examine his seemingly lawless metre, betrays 
an underlying obedience to them. 

“ How inevitably the accumulated traditions of a race in- 
fluence the individual is well shown by an experience I had 
when in Japan. At Nikko—one of the most beautiful spots in 
the world, by the way—it means literally the hills of the sun’s 
brightness—the Japanese have a saying that he who has not 
seen it must not use the word beautiful. Well, at Nikko I met 
two Japanese landscape-painters and.we set about painting the 
same subject. It was most interesting, when we came to com- 
pare our results, to see that although all were like the place, 
and each of us had striven to limn it faithfully, yet each had 
selected according to his innate sense of what is beautiful ; an 
inherited tendency had guided me to see on European lines. 
and them on Japanese.” 

“ But why select at all if you want to show a scene such 
as is spread out by nature before you ?” 

“Ah! but selection is an absolute necessity in art. The 
camera will take what is offered to it without discrimination,, 
and the result is not art. Man has the privilege of using or 
refusing what is best suitable for his purpose ; the responsibility 
for a work of art rests therefore with the artist and not with 
nature.” 

“But may not an artist efface himself and merely set down 
what he sees, as Brett essayed to do in his celebrated ‘ Va} 
d’Aosta?’” 

“Not unless the result justifies the method. It is no excuse 
for an inartistic landscape to say it is like nature, because the 
painter had his choice of materials, and should only have 
selected those which best suited his purpose. And that 
purpose should undoubtedly be to express a phase—a mood 
of nature—rather than to give a representation of actual facts. 
{ere imitation of every detail, however skilful, without guiding 
selection; imitation in which no judgment whatever is 
exercised in its selection, will at best attain to successful 
deception.” 

“ And why not?” 

“Ts art noble? And is it noble to deceive? No. Let us 
rather revert to the camera, which does not claim to express 
any emotion, and is more honest than the person who pretends 
to express none. My personal opinion is that the selection of. 
a noble theme in the first instance and the resulting expres- 
sion of its predominant characteristics, is the only desirable 
aim of a landscape-painter. It is the privilege of man to take 
from nature what will best suit his purpose and no more. It 
applies not only to the artist, but to all. If you have to build 
an iron ship or a house, you take your raw materials from the 
earth, but fashion them to your uses. You don’t use the iron, 
the stone, the timber as you find them, but fuse and carve and 
chisel them till they are fit to express your conception. The 
highest idealism cannot exceed the beauty of nature as seen 
through the temperament of a great artist. Who was it that 
said, ‘All art is one, inasmuch as it expresses the ideal, but 
divergent inasmuch as it expresses different attributes of the 
ideal’?” 

“TI don’t know,” said our representative, “ but it is a good. 
saying” 

‘“‘Simply, of course, it comes to this,” continued Mr. East ; 
“the expression of the ideal never can go beyond what already 
exists in the most perfect form in shapes and colours of nature. 
Therefore it is the business of the landscape-painter to exercise 
due independence in his selection of that which moves him 
most. . : 

‘‘In this line lies the future progress of landscape-painting- 
I am glad to think that the predominant note in English land- 
scape art is that of each man trying for himself to find the 
beauties which appeal to him most vividly, and to express them 
in his own way. The work I have had through my hands in 
hanging the exhibition (which is remarkably strong in good 
landscapes) confirms me in this opinion.” 

“ But don’t you want to give too much importance to idea as 
against technique ?” 
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“No. At least, that is as faras possible from my intention. 
It would never do to run away with the idea that an artist can 
afford to be negligent in that respect. In that, in the gymnastic 
of art, he must be untiring. Paderewski, I believe, still prac- 
tises eight hours a day —and it is only by that.means he 
continues to be Paderewski. All this I take for granted ; I 
was speaking only of the other side of the question. On that 
I can’t do better than repeat what I wrote to an Italian news- 
paper which asked for my gospel in landscape-painting. It 
must give the highest emotion in the best form. It must be 
decorative, but without loss of sentiment ; either apart is poor. 
In both these qualities Englishmen are apt to be timorous— 
not to have the courage of their opinions. They ought to 
make sure that their opinions are sound, and then express 
them for all they are worth. Timidity and hesitancy damna 
good many pictures.” 

Mr. East detected our representative in the act of making 
a furtive note of the unfamiliar verb on his cuff. He realised 
with characteristic rapidity of thought the reason for that note. 
<* Now, please,” he said, with an expression half despair and 
half amusement ; “please, if you are intending to make copy 
of me, don’t give your readers to understand that I want to lay 
down the law. I don’t pretend to know anything about land- 
scape-painting. I have merely given you some of my opinions, 
and I think everybody should have opinions. I don’t sit on 
any fences, as people do in politics; if you do anything or 
think anything, do so strongly. You have listened to my 
opinions, and | have given them freely because I was fortunate 
in a polite listener, but I don’t want anybody to be influenced 
by them. The only valuable opinions we have are those we 
make on the premises—each man for himself. My old master 
in Paris used to say :—‘ You didn’t come here to be made an 
artist, but to learn to use your tools. Only God Almighty can 
make anartist. I can’t.’” 

“One thing more, Mr. East,” said our representative, 
_ostentatiously spreading out his hands to show that he was 
above suspicion of making notes ; “tell me what your opinion 
is of our autumn exhibition.” 

‘Higher than I would like to say,” he replied, “lest you 
should think meinsincere. The exhibition we are now hanging 
will be one of very great interest ; but, speaking more generally, 
1 feel that in holding this series of exhibitions Liverpool is doing 
a splendid work in the cause of art. They would do credit to 
any city in the whole of Europe; and what especially charms 
me is that you confer a double boon on your citizens. First 
you provide them with a magnificent exhibition, and then, 
having given the profits back to the painters who have con- 
tributed to make the show, you obtain in exchange art treasures 
which remain the permanent possession of the city. As regards 
your painters, I’m surprised by the number of significant works 
produced here. Your water-colour school is extremely strong— 
the strongest local school in England by a long way ;, just as 
the water-colour section of your exhibition stands alone in 
merit. If only some of your painters would be as bold as they 

are quite able to be—would be more themselves—then——” 

The sentence was never finished, for their host at whose 
table the conversation took place rose, and on their way to 
the drawing-room Mr. East and our representative were 
separated by a gentleman intent on having the painter’s opinion 
on the Russo-Japanese war. 


THE ASCOLI COPE. 


HE following is a translation of a letter from Signor Luca 
Beltrami to the Zzszes on the subject of the cope from 
Ascoli Piceno, exhibited on loan from Mr. Pierpont Morgan at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum, South Kensington :— 
I have read with lively interest the historical information 
published in the 77z7es of August 26 and 30 with regard to the 
cope of Nicholas IV., at present on exhibition at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and though not sufficiently conversant 
with the history of the textile arts to pronounce an opinion, I 
recognise the importance which this information has in 
determining that the cope of Nicholas IV. may be opus 
Anglicum, rather than Flemish or French. aye 
But at this moment, over and above the archeological 
“question, there is a moral question which presents itself. | The 
historic cope _presented in 1288 by Nicholas IV. to, Ascoli 
Piceno and abstracted about two years ago from the cathedral 
of that city is identical with the one exhibited to-day in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. In view of this fact, the ques- 
tion which above all it would be of interest to solve, is not so 
much the nationality of this object of art as the legitimacy of 
the source from which it was obtained. It is impossible, it is 
-true,’to doubt that its actual possessor, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 


‘made his acquisition of the cope in an entirely proper form, not. 


being aware of its character as stolen goods, as is proved by 
the circumstance that he has exhibited in public the object he 
had acquired. But from the day on which the improper 
‘manner. in which the cope had been procured came to general 
notice, Mr. Morgan has -béen in the condition of being 


exposed, with his acquisition, to a loss which might be merely 
material, or possibly moral as well. A material loss if he feels 
bound to relinquish an object in which he has interested him- 
self ; a moral loss if, on the other hand, he should wish totake 
his stand on the technical regularity of the acquisition, so far 
as he was concerned, without going into the question of origin. 

The solution suggested for this exceptional position of 
Mr. Morgan’s is that of returning the cope to Ascoli. This 
would be an act of the highest significance, the record of which 
would pass on to posterity together with all the vicissitudes to 
which this object of art has been subjected. In any case, 
supposing that with the proceeds of a public subscription, now 
opened, and with the residue of the sum expended by Mr. 
Morgan and sequestrated from the estate of the accomplices in 
the theft, he were asked to restore the cope, his sacrifice would 
be reduced to depriving himself of an object which has attracted 
his interest, but his very personal wealth would enable him to 
procure a faithful reproduction of the work of art, similar to the 
reproduction of other works of art.which at the same Victoria 
and Albert Museum are made to subserve educational and 
zesthetic purposes. 

While awaiting a solution in one sense or another, the cope 
of Nicholas IV. is interesting to-day from a legal point of view 
rather than asan object of art; its proper place therefore is 
not in ashow.case in a public museum, where, representing 
acquiescence in a theft, it certainly cannot have an educational 
interest. And as there is now attached to the cope the sad 
episode of the suicide in prison of the man who was the first 
to receive it, the most suitable place for it would be Baker 
Street, at Mdme. Tussaud’sealong with other records of crime. 

But the case of the cope of Nicholas IV. is important, not 
so much in itself as for the precedent which it is likely to 
constitute, because, if thieves should get into their heads the 
conviction that in the enterprise of stealing objects of art 
difficulties and dangers cease on the passage of a political 
frontier, and if students of art are to resign themselves to the 
results of thefts which would restore objects of art to the locality 
of their first origin, then a collector of Palermo might acquire 
the Antonello of Messina, which had been stolen from the 
Louvre, or a collector of Milan might buy a picture of Solari 
abstracted from the National Gallery. It would in fine be too 
humiliating for our civilisation if that international protection 
were not assured to objects of art which is enjoyed by the 
commonest goods of unlawful origin. And in regard to 
persons, it would be too humiliating if to the crude truth of the 
definition Zes affaires, Cest argent des autres, there had to be 
added Vargent, cest les affaires des autres. 

It is, therefore, in the general and supreme interest of art 
that the case of the cope of Nicholas IV. should not be 
allowed quietly to end with the lamentable episode of the 
suicide of one among those who have laid rapacious hands 
upon it. 


CARLOW CASTLE. 


Mo Pests members of the County Kildare Archzeological Society 
visited last week the ruins of Carlow Castle. 

Lord Walter FitzGerald read a paper on the history of 
Carlow Castle, in which he said :—When and by whom the 
castle was built has not so far been decided with certainty, 
but as itis first mentioned in a charter granted to the burgesses 
of Carlow about the year 1209 by William le Marshal, its 
erection in all probability was due to him. In 1405 the only 
mention of Carlow in the Annals of the Four Masters occurs:— 
“Art MacMurrough, king of Leinster, waged war with the 
Contoe-Reagh (ze. the grey country, the former name of the 
county Wexford) which, together with Carlow and Disert- 
Dermot (or Castledermot), were plundered and burnt.” In 
1494 the castle was seized by James FitzGerald, the 8th Earl 
of Kildare, and on the breaking out of the rebellion of Silken 
Thomas, roth Earl of Kildare, in June 1534, Carlow Castle 
was one of the fortresses held for him by his Irish allies. 
During the rebellion of 1641 the castle changed hands several 
times. Later, on April 28, 1652, Cahir and Art Kavanagh, 
with their forces, attacked and burned the town. After further 
vicissitudes, on the death of the 8th and last Earl of Thomond, 
in 1741, the manor and castle passed to the family of Hamilton; 
This family granted a lease of the castle in the year 1814 to a 
physician, a Dr. Philip Parry Middleton, and now it was that 
in peaceful times this ancient building suffered to a far greater 
extent than it did since the date of its erection in the twelfth 
or commencement of the thirteenth century. With the inten- 
tion of using it as a private lunatic asylum, Dr. Middleton 
adopted what he thought was the speedier process of convert- 
ing the vaulted interior into additional space by means of 
blasting powder. The result was the collapse of the eastern 
half of the castle, leaving it in its present condition, and 
destroying what was then one of the finest existing specimens 
in all Leinster of an Anglo-Norman castle. ‘This occurred on 
February 13; 1814,-ard, strange to say, without loss of life. ~ * 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


SoME yéars ago an important action was taken against the 
Glasgow Corporation which turned on the question whether 
clay was a mineral. In purchasing land for one of the 
reservoirs the usual reservation was made concerning 
minerals. A bed of fireclay was found on adjoining land 
belonging to the same proprietor, and he insisted on his 
right to work it, although it was beneath the reservoir. 
The lawsuit was carried through all the Scottish Courts 
until it was settled in the House of Lords. A corre- 
sponding case recently came before the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. A railway company obtained a right of way, 
but all minerals in, under or upon the lands were reserved 
to the owners. <A bed of sand or gravel might for years be 
considered as having little or no value except as ballast. 
But railways lead to the creation of towns or cities, and 
then the sand and gravel become most valuable material. 
A Pennsylvania landowner therefore brought an action to 
prevent sand being treated otherwise than as a mineral 
which remained his property. In such a case judges 
generally give interpretations which might seem to favour 
future litigation. They did so in the Pennsylvanian Coutt. 
Sand was described as teing sometimes a mineral and 
sometimes not. When it consisted of grains of silica, then 
it was a mineral; but if it were siinply detritus and of a 
mixed nature, then it would only be considered as grains of 
rock. The Court’s definition of a mineral was, any in- 
organic substance found in nature having sufficient value 
when separated from its surroundings to be mined, quarried 
or dug for its own sake or its own specific uses. Sand may 
or may not come under this head. <A deposit of pure white 
quartz sand suitable for making glass or for some other use 
would be considered a mineral under this definition. But 
mixed sand, although useful for roads and many other 
purposes, could not be considered as being sand either in 
a scientific er commercial sense. 


THE Roman roadmakers must reioice if they become 
aware of the proposals of the Roads Improvement Associa- 
tion. Our modern roads are in few places: adapted to 
sustain the wear and tear of motor-cars. It was, therefore, 
proposed that the ancient Roman roads should be repaired 
in order that they might serve instead. The subject was 
referred to a sub-committee in order to inquire “ whether 
it would be possible, without prohibitive expense, to make 
use of the ancient Roman roads (which in many cases are 
almost entirely disused), with a view to giving effect to the 
recommendation of the departmental committee on high- 
ways that new main roads be made for fast traffic, and that 
‘by-pass’ roads be made to enable such traffic to avoid 
passing through large towns.” ‘The report is favourable, 
the following being the conclusions :—1. The land is there 
still dedicated presumably to the public, so that the expense 
of purchasing and laying out land would be avoided. 
2. The Roman roads, while going across the country 
usually in a straight line, avoid to a really remarkable 
extent the chief present centres of population. 3. It is 
believed that in many cases the old foundations remain 
intact, which would be a further saving of expense. 
4. Where a modern high road occupies the site of an old 
Roman road, the latter was in many cases much wider 
than the metalled part of the present highway, so that it 
would Le possible to make a new road on it parallel to the 
modern one without great expense. 5. In several cases 
the Roman roads would be especially useful as affording 
main direct roads going across the main roads which 
radiate from London. It is true only twelve Roman roads 
are considered, but what is true of them is likely to be true 
of the remainder. —Two important questions have yet to be 
determined, viz. whether the road authorities would be 
prepared to undertake the work of adapting the Roman 
roads to the new traffic, and to what extent the owners and 
users of motor-cars would contribute towards the expense ? 
If the old ways were used, we suppose turnpike houses in 
the form of miniature temples would again be revived. 


A STREET improvement in Paris which will not be alto- 
gether satisfactory to archeologists is that of the Rue du 
Petit-Pont. Many visitors who have passed through it 


may not have recognised it by name, for it seems to be the: 
beginning of the Rue Saint-Jacques, a very long and busy 
thoroughfare which runs almost parallel with the better- 
known Boulevard Saint-Michel. The bridge which gives. 
it its title crosses the Seine in front of the parvis of Notre- 
Dame. The present bridge only dates from 1853. But 
there have been several bridges in the same position, for 
owing to the force of the Seine and the narrowness of the 
channel the old bridge-makers found it difficult to erect a 
structure that would sustain the pressure when there were 
floods. The bridge was important, for there was a fortress, 
the Petit Chatelet, in which the Provost of Paris used to 
reside, constructed in order to guard the passage. It is 
found necessary to widen the Rue du Petit-Pont, and for 
that purpose several old houses will have to be demolished. 
Among them is one which was erected by Madame Pom- 
PADOUR, and which contains a remarkable doorway in 
carved oak. It is supposed to have been the first house of 
five storeys in height constructed in Paris. 


THE American Society for Testing Materials appears 
from the last report to be in a flourishing condition. New 
committees have been appointed who will deal with road 
materials, steel concrete, corrosion of metals and boilers. 
There are over five hundred members, a cash balance and 
no unpaid bills. The Society is affiliated with the Inter- 
national Association for Testing Materials. But during 
the past year the only relations between the two have been 
limited to routine correspondence. ‘The last’ congress of 
the International Association was held in Budapest, 
September 9-14, 1901. The next congress, which was 
originally to be held at St. Petersburg in 1903, has beem 
twice postponed, first till 1904, then till 1905. The second 
postponement was occasioned by the war between Russia 
and Japan. American membership is more numerous than 
that of any other nation, and the remittances are now at 
the rate of over 700 dols. a year. An international sidero- 
chemical laboratory was to be established by the Associa- 
tion, but the project has been abandoned. American 
contributors can have their subscriptions refunded, but it is 
requested that they should be added to the treasury of the 
Society. 


THE report of the Board of Education which has 
appeared this week says that the Council of Advice for Art 
have during last year met once a fortnight in the Art 
Museum to inspect and to advise upon the works of art 
offered for purchase or presentation. The Council have 
advised the Board.as to the .arrangements for the art 
examinations generally, they have considered suggestions 
made by examiners in various art subjects, and have 
recommended modifications in certain syllabuses. They 
have reviewed the conditions for the:grant of associateship 
of the Royal College of Art and recommended modifications 
which have been adopted and will be incorporated in the 
forthcoming prospectus of the College. Each member of 
the. Council has acted as visitor for one school of the 
College, and has reported to the Board upon the work of 
that school. The Council have expressed their opinion 
that it is of great importance that those who are to go out 
from the Royal College of Art as teachers of art should’ 
have opportunities of becoming familiar with the methods: 
and limitations of construction in the various materials in 
which designs are to be carried out, and that to this end 
they should have as much actual practice in craftwork as 
can be introduced into their course at the College. The 
term of office of the Council came to an end in March 1904. 
The Board invited the four members to continue their 
services for another year, and this they have agreed to do. 
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BY SEINE, OISE AND MARNE. 
By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 


VII, 
(Continued from page 170.) 


ETERMINED, as I have said, that his cathedral for Paris 
should surpass all others in amplitude and splendour, De 

Sully laid out the ground plan with a double aisle throughout 
nave and choir.* The tall arcade having as yet hardly made 
its appearance, he surmounted his aisles with one of those lofty 
tribunes that had already become so noble a feature in the 
architecture of the Ile de France. Above this he placed a 
third storey relieved by large traceried circles, which in its 
turn received a clerestory of single jlancet windows, but that 
the elevation could have been a really pleasing”one is doubtful. 
Perhaps the most beautiful feature of the building is the 
procession of columns dividing the double aisles—cylindrical 


* Only three other French cathedrals were thus planned—Bourges, 
Meaux and Troyes. 
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throughout in the choir, and cylinders alternating with graceful 
clusters in the nave. Indeed, I, question whether the Pointed 
styles have given birth to anything more beautiful than the 
vistas, either across or looking straight up these double aisles, 
at Paris. An extremely fine feature and one showing 
great ingenuity is the arrangement of these arcades in what is 
termed the Jourtour du cheur, or that part of the aisles which 
follow the line of the apse, which, as at Notre-Dame, Chalons, 
and St. Remi at Rheims, is a perfect semicircle. 

The arches opening from the apse into the choir are five in 
number,” but in the arcade separating the aisles they are 
doubled—a plan involving the placing of a column in the 
second series of arcades opposite the centre of each arch in 
the first series. This arrangement may be seen in the view of 
the interior looking east. Here the vaulting compartments 
are all as nearly as possible equal triangles in plan—a form of 
vaulting used alternately with square compartments in the 
aisle encompassing ‘the Round” of our Temple Church, a con- 
temporary work, and where the problem is solved with even 
greater skill, Of all the six great French churches named 
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above, there is perhaps none in which dissection is more profit- 
able than it is in the case of Notre-Dame at Paris. There 
does not appear to have been a series of chapels here in 
addition to the two ambulatories, or if there were they pro- 
jected so slightly as to have little or no effect on the ground 
plan. The present corona of chapels are works of the end of 
the thirteenth century, but a great part of the exterior cornice 
of the Transitional aisle is still visible. Above them, indeed, 
the primitive aspect of the choir underwent such changes in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries as to require some 
patience in unravelling the thread of its history.. The 
original quadruple division of the elevation internally has 
already been alluded to.. The clerestory was lighted by large, 


THE PorTE Rouce, NoTRE-DAME, BEFORE. ITS RESTORATION. 
RUPE ET 4 } 
(From a drawing in the possession of the Author.) 


Pointed windows placed under the ribs of the great vault. 
They were without tracery, and their archivolts and almost 
Romanesque nook-shafts can still be discerned despite the 
change they have undergone. The tribune was, in all 
probability, lighted by those large plain circles we see at 
Mantes, and in order to resist the thrust of the main groin was 
constructed with pointed barrel vaults at right angles to the 
axis of the church. This arrangement still exists in the chevet 
at Mantes, Externally, this tribune was covered with a simple 
lean-to. roof which just touched the bases ofthe clerestory 
windows, the. space. inside, intervening .between the arches 
of the tribune and the cills of the clerestory windows, being 
relieved by large traceried circles. . This storey_does not, exist 


at Mantes, where its presence would unquestionably have 
been an improvement, but at Laon, Noyon, Chalons, Rheims, 
and in the south transept at Soissons, it appears in the form of 
a series of low arcades. 

This original elevation throughout Notre-Dame existed only 
until between 1230 and 1240, when from some reason which 
cannot be precisely explained, great structural alterations took 
place in the upper parts of the church. The third storey, 
except in certain instances which I shall refer to hereafter, 
disappeared in consequence of the lengthening and enlarge- 
ment of the clerestory windows, which were brought down to 
the string-course above the tribune, and filled with the very 
simple tracery we now see. Simultaneously the vaulting of 


the tribune was altered from the transverse barrel to the 
ordinary cross kind, and its fenestration and system of flying 
buttresses entirely changed. There are, however, sufficient 
remains of Maurice de Sully’s original elevation of the interior 
of Notre-Dame to show us what it was like. These exist in 
the bays of each of the four arms adjacent to the great crossing, 
their preservation being in all probability deemed essential to 
the stability of the fabric. : 

In the transepts, however, Mons. Viollet-le-Duc has given 
us an additional bay of this twelfth-century work, transforming 
in his turn, that.of the thirteenth-century architect, ,and raising 
speculations in thinking minds as to whether he intended 

_bringing back the. whole interior to the state in which De Sully 
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‘left it, much in the same way as he “ restored” away the later 
Pointed chapels that whilom fringed the nave aisles at Sens, to 
replace them by large roundheaded windows surmounting 
triple arcades that open into low cavernous-looking oratories. 

That Sully’s interior, with its speluncar tribunes and dimly- 
lighted clerestory, was thought gloomy is not improbable, and 
there can be little doubt that this feeling engendered those 
architectural changes which I have endeavoured to point out. 

__ Scarcely had these great modifications in the upper parts 
of the church been completed than greater ones were under- 
taken on the ground floor. The original fenestration of the 
nave aisles was by simple Pointed windows without tracery, 
_one of which is still visible under that buttress of the southern 
tower which is embedded in the wall of the aisle. Between 
1240 and 1299 the twelfth-century aisle walls were entirely 
removed to make way for a series of chapels called forth by 
those endowments for religious services which, about the period 
in question, were becoming multiplied, and it is singular that 
at Notre-Dame the work should, contrary to usual custom, 
have begun in the nave. Conceived in that new era of archi- 
tecture which had just budded in the land, and which had 
waited, apparently, but this opportunity to expand here into 
maturity, these chapels at Notre-Dame were formed between 
the enormous projecting buttresses of the nave—an addition 
which, taken in conjunction with the enlargement of the 
clerestory, seriously interfered with the harmony of the 
original design, besides giving undue width to its ground plan. 
Each chapel is lighted by a large traceried window in the best 
style of the age of St. Louis, surmounted on the exterior by a 
gable. 

Maurice de Sully’s transeptal facades having terminated 
in a line with his double aisles, this system of chapel extension 
naturally called for their removal and reconstruction, one 
bay, commensurate in depth with the chapels, being added to 
both transepts, and their present facades, each with a noble 
rose and series of small two-light windows below, given to 
them. Beautiful as they are, it is impossible not 


aisles must then, as now, have deprived the ground plan of 
Notre-Dame of that pronounced cruciform character which 
distinguished the cathedrals of England, where no idea of such 
excrescences as double aisles or chapels, except in one 
nstance seems ever to have Leen entertained. 

In North Germany the cross form would have disappeared 
not only on paper, but in reality. For during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries many a clerestoried church of the 
Romanesque epoch was transformed into one exhibiting the 


“hall” arrangement of three naves vaulted at the same level,* | 
and ‘so begabled as to render their distinction from the transept | 


to | 
deplore the loss of the twelfth-century design for these | 
transept fronts, whose non-projection beyond the line of the | 


apparent only in the later character of their details, for in most | 


cases the original transept front was left intact. 


The Dom at | 


Minden, St. Nicholas at Lemgo and the Minsters at Hameln | 


and Herford exemplify this treatment, which may be best 
studied in the province of their locale—Westphalian Prussia. 
The following inscription, cut on the base of the southern 
portal, enables us to fix 1257 as the date of the extension of 
the transepts at Notre-Dame:—‘“ Anno Domini MCCLVII 


mense Februario idus secundo hoc fuit inceptum Christi | 


genetricis honore Kallensi Lathomo  vivente. Johanne 
magistro”—St. Louis being king, Regnault de Corbeil bishop 
of Paris, Jean de Chelles the master of the works, and the 


period perhaps the most glorious in the architectural history of | 


Europe. 

Contemporary with the gables of the transepts are the first 
three chapels on either side of the choir, and which, together 
with the exquisite little Porte Rouge in the northern aisle, are 
De Corbeil’s work. In building the choir chapels their pro- 


moters had perforce to adopt a mode of construction different _ rarity in the Ile de France, we find no trace of fifteenth-century 
from that pursued in the nave, the twelfth-century buttresses | 


‘not projecting far enough from the walls of the aisles to give 
them sufficient depth. This gives the rationale of the con- 
tinuous decoration of the walls of these chapels without returns 
/or projections. To the first half of the fourteenth century we 
must assign the chapels encircling the apse. 


, 


* As, for instance, St. Martin and St. Catherine at Brunswick, 
cand St. Martin at Minden, where the diagnosis is most interes ins, 


The deeds of foundation of some of these date from 1324, 
and ‘although built at different times and by several donors are 
uniform‘ in style—best Middle Pointed, with scarcely a soupcon 
of the Flamboyant. Contemporary with these chapels is the 
reconstruction of the great pinnacles placed at the base of the 
flying buttresses that encircle the choir, also the five gabled 
windows lighting the tribune of the apse, besides all the small 
flying buttresses placed between the two greater ones, and 
serving to prop the Jouwrdour of the tribune. ‘ 


SSSA Sse 
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ONE COMPARTMENT OF THE PARCLOSE SCREEN, NOTRE-DAME, 


Thus by the middle of the fourteenth century the cathedral 
of Paris had assumed the shape we see to-day, and, what is a 


work, nothing being left for future ages to accomplish, at least 
externally, the sp'res excepted. 

The middle of the fourteenth century witnessed the com- 
pletion of those sumptuous choir fittings of which a portion of 
the parclose screens alone remains as a witness. If Viollet- 
le-Duc is to, be credited, the rood-loft, destroyed at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, must, together with the 
parcloses, the arrangements of the sanctuary and the staincd 
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glass which filled the windows throughout the church, have 
presented a spectacle of magnificence almost unparalleled. 
“Le chceur de Péglise Notre-Dame,” says Pere Dubreul in 
his “Théatre des Antiquités de Paris,” “est clos dun mur 
percé X jour autour du grand autel, au haut duquel sont 
représentés, en grand, personnages de pierre dorés et bien 
peints, ’histoire du Nouveau Testament, et plus bas Vhistoire 
du Vieux Testament, avec des écrits au-dessous qui expliquent 
‘les dites histoires. Le grand crucifix qui est au-dessus de la 
grande porte du chceur,* avec la croix, n’est que d’une piéce, et 
le pied d’iceluy fait en arcade d’une autre seule pice, qui sont 
deux chefs-d’ceuvre de taille et de sculpture.” An inscription 
placed on the north side above the figure of a man kneeling 
gave the exact date of this screenwork in Notre-Dame :— 
_*C’est Maistre Jean Pravy, qui fut macgon de Notre-Dame 
Vespace de vingt-six ans, et commencha ces nouvelles 
histoires, et Maistre Jean Bouteiller les a parfaictes en l’an 
MCCCLI. 
(Zo be continued.) 


THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS. 


ERHAPS the decision that Germany should be the loca- 
tion of the present summer meeting of this vigorous and 
useful Society may have been regarded by some of its many 
friends as of too ambitious a character, but the great success 
of the gathering has justified in a most ample manner the 
‘Council’s selection of the rendezvous, They had no doubt 
counted upon a warm welcome from the German engineers. 
It was unmistakably so, the members being received with the 
greatest kindness throughout the extensive tour, which in- 
cluded Diisseldorf, Oberhausen, Benrath, Elberfeld, Hanover, 
Berlin, Mariendorf, Charlottenburg, Leipsic, Frankfort-on- 
Maine, Hanau, Homburg and the Rhine 

The proceedings opened on August 13 when in the evening, 
at the fine Municipal Concert Hall at Diisseldorf, the civic 
authorities tendered greetings on the Institution’s first entrance 
to the Fatherland. Associated in the ceremony as hosts were 
the Institution of German Iron Founders, the Lower Rhine 
District Association of German Engineers and the Diisseldorf 
Institution of Architects and Engineers. Mr. Samuel Cutler, 
junr., the Junior Engineers’ chairman, on this occasion and at 
other times gave fluent utterance in the Teutonic tongue to the 
Institution’s acknowledgments, as did also Mr. F. R. Durham, 
of Frankfort-on-Maine, the indefatigable hon. secretary of the 
meeting. 

The following day was spent in an inspection of the Dissel- 
-dorf Exhibition, under the guidance of Mr. Emile Hess, its 
engineering features of course receiving special attention. 
Next morning an early train was taken for Oberhausen, where 
are situated the great iron, steel and engineering works of the 
‘Gutehoffnungshiitte. Two divisions were formed for visiting 
them, one proceeding tothe blast furnaces, steel works, rolling 
mills, &c., the other to the steel, iron and metal foundries, 
engine and bridge works, &c. There appeared to be pienty of 
work under execution, and an extensive addition to the rolling 
mill was in course of building. After being entertained to 
luncheon in the works club-house the members went on the 
Benrather Crane Works, which is one of the largest of its kind 
in Europe and has atzained such a well merited reputation for 
the excellence of its products. Both steam and electricity are 
employed as motive-power. The methods of testing the 
various parts, systems of erection and other details were fully 
explained to the visitors. 

On leaving Diisseldorf, the party made for Elberfeld, for the 
purpose of seeing the Langen Mono-rail Suspended Electric 
Railway, which presents so many novel points of engineering 
interest. In this system the carriages are hung and travel 
from an overhead rail, which may be fixed at any level above 
ground, or may be carried along the roof of a brick tunnel or 
iron tube. Another example occurs at Loschwitz, near Dresden. 
The Elberfeld line has a length of 84 miles, and has been in 
“operation since March 1got. It now carries about 10,070,000 
passengers per annum. Under the guidance of the engineers 
a complete inspection of the line was made, including. car- 
sheds, power-house (current is supplied from the municipal 
‘works), stations, &c. In the afternoon the members arrived at 
Hanover, where on the next day the first visit was to Messrs. 
‘Korting Brothers’ works, erected in the year 1871 and now 
giving employment to 2,509 hands. The chief products are 
gas-engines, appliances for steam users and manufacturers, 
pumps, boilers for steam and water heating, radiators, &c. 
Some special experiments with Korting injectors, steam-jet 
elevators, condensers, blowers, pulsators, &c., were carried out. 
‘The Korting ejector condenser is well known in England, over 


~* The rood-loft. 


fifty electric-light and power stations being fitted with it. An 
interesting application of the spray nozzle was illustrated as it 
would be employed in cooling condenser water. It was also 
applicable to laying dust in colliery workings, purifying air of 
public buildings, damping tobacco, &c., cleaning blast and 
producer gases. Some powerful gas-engines were seen in the 
erecting shop, both of the Otto and the Clerk cycle. The 
former are built up to 209 horse-power in one cylinder and the 
latter single-acting up to 300 horse-power, or double-acting up 
to 1,500 horse-power in one cylinder. The largest installation 
(40,000 horse-power) of the Korting double-acting Clerk cycle 
engine is at the Lackawanna Steel Works. The importance of 
the heating engineering department of Messrs Korting may be 
gathered from the fact that annually 5,502 tons of castings, 
1,500 tons of wrought-iron tubes and 33,000 valves are made 
use of. Hospitable entertainment followed the visit, and the 
Hanover Engine Works were then inspected 

They were founded in 1835, and have developed to such an 
extent that about 2,000 workmen are now employed. The 
manufacture of locomotives forms the principal work carried 
on, that department having been started in 1846. The total 
output to date has been close on 4,3co, and forty engines can 
be fitted up simultaneously The electric central station, with 
engines of 1,500 i.h.p., attracted special attention, and various 
processes with heavy tools, &c., were arranged to be going on 
during the members’ tour of the works. ‘The toast of the 
‘“‘Hannoversche Maschinenbau” having been observed on 
leaving, the members then made their way to the Westing- 
house Brake Company's works, the construction and operation 
of the brake being fully explained, with the aid of an experi- 
mental apparatus such as is installed at the London depot, 
King’s Cross. The Hanover Gasworks were then entered, so 
that the Paris electro-turbine gas retort charging machine 
might be seen at work The rapidity of its action was most 
striking, but as the machine has only just been introduced it 
is not possible to give definite results of its working at Hanover 
for any length of time. In carriages which were kindly pro- 
vided by Mr. L. Korting, the engineer of the works, and who, 
by the way, is President of the German Association of Gas and 
Water Engineers this year, the members then had a most 
enjoyable drive to Herrenhausen; the fountain display—a 
notable feature of the beautiful grounds—was seen. 

Mr. Korting also acted as cicerone to the members on the 
following morning, when the Zoological Gardens, Provincial 
Museum and other places were visited. In the afternoon 
came the journey to Berlin, which was reached at about seven 
o’clock. 

Friday morning was occupied by a most interesting visit to 
the Berlin Electric Overhead and Underground Railway and 
to the works of Messrs. Siemens & Halske. Assembling at 
the Potsdamer Platz station of the railway, the party were met 
by the engineers and taken by train to the terminus of the line, 
Warschauer Briicke. The car depot and workshops were 
shown, and after proceeding by rail from Schleischer Thor to 
Mockern Briicke, the members walked over the bridge to the 
power-station of the railway. The plant here consists of three 
Borsig engines of 1,200 horse-power maximum and an engine 
of 1,820 horse-power by the Gérlitzer Maschinenfabrik. The 
dynamos are directly coupled to the engines, and are shunt 
generators for 8co kilowatts at 750 volts, constructed by 
Siemens & Halske. After going through the junction triangle, 
the party took train again to the terminus of the line, and at 
the Students’ Union Club at Charlottenburg were enter- 
tained to luncheon by Messrs. Siemens & Halske, their works 
being visited in the afternoon. 

In the large machine shop of the works the preparation and 
mounting of the various parts of dynamos, motors, &c., was 
seen. Other shops were occupied with resistances, starting 
and regulating resistances, apparatus for lifts and accessories 
for lifts and cranes, switchboards and switches, high-current 
apparatus, switches, cut-outs and line articles The manufacture 
of arc lamps was also shown, and in the testing-room a highly 
interesting collection of different types of lamps were seen 
running. The Institution’s summer dinner was successfully 
held in the evening at «the Central Hotel, Berlin, the oppor- 
tunity being taken for presenting to Mr. Durham a leather 
writing-case suitably inscribed in expression of the members’ 
appreciation of his valuable services as hon. secretary. On 
the following day the Mariendorf Gasworks of the Imperial 
Continental Gas Association were visited in the morning and 
the Royal Technical High School at Charlottenburg in 
the afternoon. The gasworks are of the most modern 
description and afforded the members an excellent example 
of the latest practice in that class of work, having been 
completed as recently as the autumn of rgor. Special 
features consist of the coal-handling plant, inclined retorts, 
coke-conveying machinery, naphthaline washer, cyanogen 
washer, overhead-loading station for the tar, ammoniacal — 
liquor, &c. A new holder was seen in course of erection by 
the Berlin Anhaltische Company. The whole of the side 
sheets are to be rivetted by pneumatic rivetters, air-compressing 
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plant having been put down for the purpose. At the 
Charlottenburg School, where unfortunately there were no 
technical guides to show the members round, perhaps the 
most striking feature was the large laboratory containing 
representative gas, oil and steam-engines of every type, aggre- 
gating over 800 horse-power, with corresponding boiler-power, 
‘by means of which the students could test under actual working 
conditions every kind of motive-power plant. This visit con- 
cluded the programme of the first week. 

On Monday afternoon, August 22, the party left Berlin for 
Leipsic, remaining there till Wednesday, when they went on to 
Frankfort-on-Maine. On the invitation and under the 
guidance of Mr. W. H. Lindley, an English engineer who has 
achieved great distinction on the Continent, the water and 
electricity works at Frankfort and the sewage works at Hanau, 
all of which were designed and carried out by him, were 
inspected. The arrangements made for these visits were most 
excellent and might well be followed inthis country. Previous 
to the members going over each works Mr. Lindley, with the 
aid of diagrams and drawings, gave a general description in 
the form of a short lecture. Members were thus in possession 
of the general characteristics of the undertaking and in a much 
better position for seeking any special information having 
reference to their own branch of work. A fact which may not 
generally be known which was elicited in the course of the visit 
was that to Mr. Lindley is really due the introduction into 
Germany of the Parsons steam-turbine of large pewer. 

An excursion to Homburg took place on Friday afternoon, 
when the director of the baths conducted the members over 
the old and new buildings where baths of every description are 
obtainable ; the eight mineral springs were also seen, and the 
pumping plant for raising the water for use in the baths. On 
the historic Kurhaus Terrace dinner was served in the evening, 
followed later by the fireworks of the annual summer festival. 
it was a delightful experience altogether. The next day the 
members travelled by train from Frankfort to Biebrich to join 
the Rhine express steamer for the trip to Bonn, and thence by 
train to Cologne, and soon to Flushing and England. It should 
be mentioned that two extra visits occurred, one at Berlin to 
Mr. W. Pittler’s experimental works and the other to Messrs. 
Pittler’s Jathe works at Leipsic. 

To the many German friends who assisted in making the 
Junior Engineers’ visit so pleasant and instructive the cordial 
thanks of the Institution are certainly due. 


THE CARRON IRON WORKS. 


ASSENGERS from Edinburgh to Perth by the Caledonian 
Railway may see as the train runs from Falkirk to 
Larbert, says a correspondent of the Scofsman, a row of 
furnaces situated about one mile and a half to the north. 
‘There is frequently in the compartment some obliging person 
who directs the attention of obvious tourists to these with the 
-words, “ There are Carron Iron Works.” It does not always 
occur to the person so instructed that there is any connection 
between this name and the word carronade with which the 
literature of his boyhood made him familiar. But so it is. 
He is looking at the spot where these famous guns were manu- 
factured for the Navy when Nelson fought the French, and he 
will soon cross the river Carron, which has thus the distinction 
-of giving a word to the English language. If, however, he has 
ever been burned, he may attach some significance to the name 
‘Carron. For who has not heard of Carron oil, the universal 
specific for such injuries? The history of Carron Iron Works 
is one of great interest, and the opening chapter excels all the 
others in this respect. The writer of this article had once 
the privilege of going through the correspondence which passed 
‘between the originators of the enterprise, and so of tracing its 
‘inception in their minds. This correspondence passed between 
four men—Dr. John Roebuck, of Sheffield, the well-known 
mineralogist, the friend and benefactor of James Watt, the 
‘mventor of the modern steam-engine ; Samuel Garbett, of 
Birmingham; William Cadell, sen, of Cockenzie; and 
William Cadell, jun, who was the first manager of Carron. 
‘Dr. Roebuck and Mr. Garbett were interested in some chemical 
works at Prestonpans, and so became associated with the 
Cadells of Cockenzie. Mr. Cadell, sen., was much concerned 
to improve and develop the industries of Scotland, and was 
anxious to start an iron foundry at or near Cockenzie. He 
‘communicated his ambition to Dr. Roebuck and Mr. Garbett, 
-and they were entirely at one with him as to the possibility 
‘and desirability of realising it. They knew that there was 
good iron ore in Scotland ; wood also was plentiful, labour 
was cheap, and as for water, Jupiter Pluvius saw to that. The 
English partners, however, were by no means certain that the 
neighbourhood of Cockenzie was the best site for the proposed 
‘foundry, and they were quite clear in their determination that 
none but the best place should be chosen. Thus Mr. Garbett 
writes to Mr. Cadell :— 


‘Honest men are too apt to think favourably of anything 


that will serve their friends... . Everybody is apt to ke’ 


attached to home and particular situations, and amongst men 
of sense I have frequently seen large sums of money laid out 
upon works in an inconvenient place for no other reason than 
it happened to be the estate of the undertaker. The under- 
taking we are going upon is of great consequence ; let us use 
our best understanding in examining every likely place, and 
not leave the best places for others to offer us opposition in. 
If the neighbourhood of Prestonpans was equal to any other, 
I would prefer it to any other place . . . next to that I would 
prefer serving Lord Melton, as he and his family deserve well 
of his country, but let us examine every place attentively, and 
choose the best.” 

Mr. Garbett returns to this topic once and again, urging 
Mr Cadell— 

“ That he should take all possible care to secure the best 
place—for I don’t doubt in a few years many of this country 
people will be seeking for proper places to fix ironworks in the 
neighbourhood of the Firth” (of Forth). 

There were four conditions that had to be fulfilled in the 
choice of a site The first was that it must be near the sea. 
At that time (1759) railways and canals were both things 0. 
the future One canal had been cut in England in 1758, but 
there was none in Scotland. Thus the only means of transit 
by land were the roads. These were, generally speaking, 
wretchedly bad, as appears from a letter from Mr. John 


M‘Gowan, written at his house in the Luckenbooths, 
Edinburgh, to the Carron Company after it was started, about 
the sale of some wood near Hamilton :—“ As I hear it’s all 


charred before it’s carried, I make no doubt but in summer the 
road betwixt it (Hamilton and Carron) will be passable enough 
for carriages.” So the sea was the chief friend of trade, and 
the new works must be near the sea. The next essential of a 
suitable site was that the iron ore in the neighbourhood must 
be good and plentiful. Specimens of ore were collected by 
Mr. Cadell from Haddington, Boro’ness (Bo’ness), Winton, 
Musselburgh, Niddry, Edmonston, Leith Rocks, the shore 
betwixt Leith and Queensferry, Dirleton, Dunmore and 
Dunbar. These he sent to Mr. Garbett at Birmingham, who 
had them “calcined” and reported on by ‘a _ sensible, 
intelligent workman at a furnace near this town.” The result 
was favourable to the Bo’ness ore, and Mr. Garbett writes :— 
“Pray send a messenger directly to Boro’ness and let him 
bring you six pieces, of which there is a great quantity the 
very same; from each piece send up about one pound— 
that is, in all six pounds—by the Edinburgh coach, directed 
to Samuel Garbett, Birmingham, to be left at the Bell Inn, 
Westsmithfield, London.” 

The third essential of a good site was that there should be 
plenty of water, with a good head of power. Water was then 
extensively used in the manufacture of iron, and good driving 
power was required for the grinding and slitting mills. 

Finally, it was of importance that an abundant supply of good 
burning wood should be available. At that time the customary 
fuel for foundry-work was charcoal. So far the use of pit coal 
for smelting purposes was not established, although it had been 
tried. As eariy as 1620 a certain Dud Dudley, son of the Earl 
of Dudley, had patented a process for smelting iron with pit 
coal, and had actually succeeded in obtaining satisfactory 
results. The other ironmasters of the day, however, did not 
approve of innovations the benefit of which was not to accrue 
to themselves, and they instigated a mob of workers to destroy 
Mr. Dudley’s work. Then the Civil War broke out, and 
industrial progress was stopped for the time. It was not till 
1735 that Mr. Abraham Darly, of Colebrookdale, determined 
to treat “pit coal as his charcoal burners treated wood,” 
and so obtained coke, which he found would smelt iron ore. 
By 1759 the success of this experiment was by no means 
assured, and no other foundry in England had adopted it. 
The originators of Carron, however, were determined, if 
possible, to use “‘cynders of pit coal,’ although they recog- 
nised the necessity of having charcoal to fall back upon in case 
of failure. Thus Mr. Garbett writes on March 13, 1759 :— 
“ If wood is cheap and land carriage not dear, it would prob- 
ably be worth while to begin in that way, viz. with wood coal, 
though I should prefer beginning with cynders of pit coal.” 
And Dr. Roebuck writes in the following year :—“If we 
should procure more charcoal than we can soon consume in a 
forge, we ought certainly to work the furnace with it for three 
or four months, for we shall make nearly double the quantity 
with charcoal that we can make with pit in the same time.” 
The consideration of all these points finally led the Messrs. 
Cadell and their English associates to fix upon the north bank 
of the Carron river as the best site for the foundry, and so 
they leased some acres of ground from Bruce of Stenhouse, 
ae two miles from Falkirk, on the Falkirk and Stenhousemuir 

oad. 

The difficulties that had to be overcome in the building and 
equipping of the furnaces were very considerable, and bring 
out clearly the disadvantages under which trade laboured 150 
years ago. It took, for example, about three months for goods 
ordered in Birmingham to be delivered in Scotland. Thus we 
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find Mr. Garbett writing to Mr. Cadell in regard to the loading 
ofa ship for Carolina :— ‘ 

“I am very sorry that it is utterly impossible to send any- 
thing to your time jor Carolina. Even if I had been at home 
it would have been barely possible. You must never reckon 
on anything being delivered at Prestonpans from Birmingham 
under ten or twelve weeks from the time of ordering—nine 
days is lost by the post, a few days, or perhaps weeks, is lost 
in procuring the goods from Birmingham, a week lost in 
sending them to London, and frequently a month elapses 
without a ship sailing for the Firth.” : 

Now the material for the furnaces at Carron had mainly to 
be obtained in England, and it was not easy even there to get 
wood of sufficient size and strength. Thus although three men 
were employed for two months looking for a tree for an axle, 
Dr. Roebuck has to write that a good one had not so far been 
found. The hearth-stones also and the bellows boards had to 
be sent from Bristol. Dr. Roebuck writes in the autumn. of 
1759 :—“I am promised to have the bellows boards forwarded 
in a week to Bristol, and the stones are now, I hope, going 
down the Severn.” Unfortunately the Severn was very low 
and the stones could not be conveyed to Bristol until rain 
came, so that Dr. Roebuck fears that the ship will sail before 
they arrive. This suggests the picture of an impatient ship- 
master fuming on the quays of Bristol because his expected 
cargo does not arrive. How different the reality. The cap- 
tain is discovered to be “a drunken fellow, as well as a 
mean scoundrel—he actually hid himself three days in order to 
gain three days more demurrage.” So Mr. Cadell is duly 
warned against Mr. H., the drunken fellow, and told::—“ If you 
can take any advantage of Mr. H., pray do, for he hath been 
picking our pockets along with Mr. L.” (the agent at Bristol). 
Mr. H., however, escaped the hot reception which awaited him 
in Scotland, for he lost his vessel off the coast of Ireland, and 
these precious stones, no doubt, still repose where the ship 
went down. 

Notwithstanding such discouragements at the hands of 
nature and of men, the work was pushed on. At the close of 
1759 or the beginning of 1760 operations were begun with an 
air furnace. The fact that an air furnace was all that Carron 
started with has led to some confusion as to the date at which 
the first blast furnace was blown in. Smiles, in his “ Industrial 
Biography,” declares that this took place on January 1, 1760, 
and this error has been generally repeated in other notices of 
Carron. The correspondence, however, between Mr. Garbett 
and Mr. Cadell makes it quite clear that the first blast furnace 
was not completed till the end of 1760. 

As this was a somewhat belligerent period of our country’s 
history the attention of the originators of Carron was naturally 
directed to the manufacture of war material. Thus Mr. 
Garbett, who was an enthusiastic Volunteer, presses upon Mr. 
Cadell the desirability of making cannon balls. ‘Cannon 
ball,” he writes, “is a proper thing, and Messrs. Thomas 
Roebuck & Co, in London, think they can readily sell any 
quantity of cannon ball.” But if a sufficient quantity of these 
cannot be made to be worth offering to the Board of Ordnance, 
‘*‘] suppose sad irons should be thought of with attention.” 
Both of these articles were soon produced at Carron, and to 
this day the domestic flat iron is frequently to be seen with 
the name Carron stamped upon it. Nor is it without interest 
that a visitor to Carron during the Boer War could see a 
number of men engaged in turning out the deadly pom-pom 
shell. The smallness of the capital with which this enterprise 
was begun will interest those who know the huge dimensions 
of the property now held by Carron Company. The original 
capital was no more than 12,0907, of which the Messrs. Cadell 
subscribed one-fourth. This was very soon found insufficient, 
and it was increased to 18,000/. before the works in their first 
form were completed. In 1771 the estimated value of the 
works and business was 125,814/, and by 1800 this had in- 
creased to 195,000/._ But before this date Carron Company had 
received a Royal Charter, and had become one of the most 
important industrial concerns in the kingdom, as it is to-day, 
after the lapse of 144 years from its start. 


THE HOSPITAL OF ST. JULIAN, 
SOUTHAMPTON.* 


OUTHAMPTON is rich indeed in its historical associa- 
tions and in the ancient buildings which still exist within 
its boundaries. The fine Bargate, the grand walls, the West- 
gate, through which the troops of King Henry V. probably 
marched to embark for France, at the West Quay, on the 
notable expedition which resulted in Agincourt ; the adjoining 
guard chamber; the remains of the traditional palaces of 


. A paper cead by Mr. W. W. Portal at the Loan Exhibition, and 
pub'ished in the Hampshire Advertiser, _ ; 
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King Canute and of King John ; the interesting timbered house 
of the Tudor period, in St.. Michael’s Square, which tradition 
associates with King Henry VII., and which has recently been 
admirably repaired ; the. fine vaulted chambers of Simnel 
Street and of the Western Walls ; the ancient Wool House— 
these and other relics of past ages tend to draw us closer to 
those who created them, and who did good service in their 
day for this ancient borough and for the country at large. If 
we pass inwards through the gateway of the fine castellated 
building at the south-east angle of the walls of Southampton, 
which is known as God’s House Tower, we find ourselves in 
a narrow thoroughfare termed ‘“ Winkle Street,” a name 
not derived, as some may suppose, from the _ popular 
crustacean, but from the-Flemish word “ winkel,” signi- 
fying an “angle” or “corner.” On the northern side 
of the street stands ‘“God’s House,’ or the Hospital of 
St. Julian. It is scarcely necessary to observe that the term 
“hospital” is here used in the sense of “ shelter ” or “ hospice.” 
Time does not permit of more than a brief historical summary 
of this institution upon the present occasion, and for fuller 
details we must turn to the admirable “ History of Southamp- 
ton,” by the Rev. J. Silvester Davies, and to the works of 
others. The hospital was founded in the reign of Richard I. 
by Gervaise le Riche, a leading burgess of the town, who is 
said to have conferred the wardenship on his brother Roger 
and to have endowed his new foundation with various proper- 
ties, both within and withowt the confines of Southampton, 
It was designed originally for the indigent and the poor, and 
it still exists for their use. The earliest known charter is a 
grant by Richard I., in 1196, securing to the Domus Dei, or 
God’s house, of Southampton, the properties bestowed upon it 
by Gervaise le Riche. With other grants. and charters we 
have not leisure to concern ourselves to-day, but notice must. 
be taken of the charter of King Edward III, in 1343, by which 
the custody of God’s house, with all its possessions and rights, 
was granted to the provost and scholars of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, which had been founded two years previously and named 
after Queen Philippa. This charter was subsequently renewed 
and confirmed by King Richard II., King Henry IV. and King 
Edward IV. The members of the hospital originally consisted 
of a warden, two priests, two or three “brothers,” three or 
more “sisters,” three or more poor men and women, and 
various indoor and outdoor servants, such as cook, a laundress, 
a dairymaid, a brewer, a ploughman, a cowherd, a shepherd 
and a swineherd. The brothers, Mr. Davies informs us, 
probably served as under-stewards of the various manors con- 
nected with the endowment, and lived on the produce of the 
farms. The sisters received each a small payment and devoted 
themselves to the service of the sick and needy. The brethren 
and the sisters occupied separate dwelling-houses on the north 
and east sides of the quadrangle as at the present day. In such 
manner the hospital of St. Julian continued to exist until the 
Reformation, and at the dissolution of chantries and other 
ecclesiastical establishments in the reign of Edward VL., this 
hospital was not suppressed, owing to the fortunate circum- 
stance of its custody being vested in Queen’s College, Oxford. 
The colleges of the Universities were exempted from the 
operations of the Act. A charter of Queen Elizabeth specifies 
the number of the brethren and of the sisters, four of each, 
as at the present day. Two historical incidents may here 
be mentioned in connection with the hospital :—(1) Within 
or immediately without the walls of the chapel are in- 
terred the remains of Richard Earl of Cambridge, Lord 
Scrope of Masham, and Sir Thomas Grey, of Northumberland, 
who were executed in Southampton in 1415 for a conspiracy 
against the crown and person of King Henry V. King Henry 
was himself in Southampton, making active preparations for 
his expedition to France, at the time when the verdict was 
given against the conspirators. A tablet to their memory was. 
placed on the north wall of the chapel by John, Lord Dela- 
warr, who died in 1766. (2) Thirty years later, in 1445, when 
Southampton was incorporated, the town welcomed Margaret 
of Anjou, the bride of King Henry VI. She arrived in great 
state from Portsmouth by water on April 10, and lodgea in the 
Hospital of God’s House. While there she was taken ill, and 
did not meet the king until four days later, when she was 
admitted to his presence at Titchfield, where he was then 
residing. She was there married to him on April 22 by the 
Bishop of Salisbury, and was crowned at Westminster in the 
following month, The buildings of the hospital of St. Juliam 
are arranged as a quadrangle, of which the chapel and the 
gate-tower form the southern side, the residences of the 
brethren and of the sisters the eastern and northern sides, 
while the residence of the chaplain completes the quadrangle 
on the west. Until the year 1861 the chapel and the domestic 
buildings retained their ancient character. In that year, how- 
ever, under the unhappy plea of “ restoration,” their antiquarian 
interest disappeared. The old residences were ruthlessly 
demolished, and the chapel itself so modernised that the 
chancel arch remains as the only trace of original work. The 
ancient gate-tower was entirely remodelled. 
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DECAY OF BUILDING STONES IN GLASGOW. 

NOTHER letter has appeared in the Glasgow Herald 
A commenting on one which was reprinted from that 
journal on page 182 :— _ 

_ While concurring with some of the views expressed by 
your correspondent on the above subject, which is causing so 
much concern in Glasgow and other centres, it may not be 
amiss to give some further views on the matter of decay in 
stone. 

The cause of decay is sometimes inexplicable, when we 
consider how a stone may last very well in one centre and not 
so in another. Ina manufacturing centre such as Glasgow we 
know of certain constituents in the atmosphere which are 
practically non-existent in country districts. One of these, the 
ravages of which are so well pointed out by your corre- 
spondent, is sulphuric acid, and doubtless one of the worst, 
and for this each householder or factory, when burning coal, 
is responsible for his quota. But in towns where certain kinds 
of chemical works are in operation hydrochloric acid exists 
and has a mischievous influencé -equal, in proportion, to 
sulphuric acid, if not more so. 

While that is so regarding specially manufacturing centres, 
we find considerable decay in mansions far removed from 
towns and situated amidst salubrious surroundings and in pure 
air where (if there is any at all) only traces of sulphuric acid 
and hydrochloric acid are the rule. The chief constituents of 
air are nitrogen and oxygen, with always a small percentage of 
carbon dioxide or carbonic acid gas. Now carbonic acid 
is regarded as one of the most important disintegrators of 
mineral matter which contains lime. The action of carbonic 
acid on lime is very interesting, as all students of chemistry 
know. But it becomes interesting to a wider circle, and that 
in a very practical way, when we understand the importance of 
the action of this body in causing decay in stone. It is safe to 
Say that more decay is caused by carbonic acid than any other 
substance, though other deteriorating influences than the 
three substances which have been mentioned are also at work. 

When lime is used in building it is as slaked or hydrated 
lime, and this firms up or sets like a stone only when it 
absorbs carbonic acid gas from the air. To illustrate this 
further (for we are dealing with the chief and most general 
cause of decay in stone), if we were to take some of this 
carbonate of lime, or, better, a little chalk, which is a pure 
form of carbonate of lime, and place it with a little water into 
a flask, and then pass through the liquid a current of carbonic 
acid gas, we would find (after this concentrated copy of 
nature’s way of working) that the milky liquid had become 
clear—that is to say, the chalk had become soluble, having 
changed from one carbonate of lime, which is insoluble in 
_ Water, to a double carbonate of lime, which is soluble in water. 
Most sandstones are composed of quartz or silica, with a small 
percentage of lime, magnesia, or iron, which help to bind the 
particles of sand together. Rain or damp holding carbonic 
acid gets into the stone, and constantly repeats our own 
experiment till the stone enters into decay ; that is, the lime 
and other binding substances are ultimately washed out. 

The humidity of our atmosphere is the bearer of all these 
deteriorating agents, and helps in the reactions which go on, 
like all nature’s processes, persistently and wherever it finds a 
chance. Cleopatra’s Needle, which could survive a thousand 
years in the dry atmosphere of the desert, was fated to decay 

when exposed for a few years on the Thames Embankment. 
Such a stone as Craigleith enjoyed fame as a long-lasting and 
beautiful stone. It consisted chiefly of silica with much less 
lime and other impurities, if one may so term them, than most 
other stones. Not to prolong these notes much more one may 
Suggest other probable causes of decay. Fungoidal growths 
have their influence in decay; they excrete products which 
act upon the lime and other bodies, as well as using them as 
food. Can anyone tell if bacteria, which find food in abundance, 
like fungoidal growths, on the surface of the stone from the 
ammonia and other salts there, and which are adventurers 
that also come from the atmosphere, may not take their share 
in the common destruction ? 

Your correspondent speaks of old stone having a preserved 
face. This no doubt comes from the soot, which contains tar 
and which chokes up the exposed pores, at the same time 
blackening the stone. The builder sometimes is to blame ; he 
lays stones on their wrong edge, exposing the weakest portion 
of the stone to the atmosphere; he is fond of projections, 
which, when rain, containing carbonic acid, sulphuric acid, &c., 
comes, is like to a sponge, all the capillary passages being 
charged with these Stone-destroying agents, and often leaving 
their traces underneath very evident. The writer remembers 
a small stalactite hanging underneath an important piece of 
Statuary. Its composition was of a very complex nature—lime, 
sulphuric acid, carbonic acid, chlorine, tar, oil and several 
other substances. All these had found their way through the 
stone from the top, rain bringing all these bodies with it, and 
Some of them formed from decayed leaves lying on the top. 4 

Your correspondent suggests the silicate of soda as a - 
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remedy. This isa very old cure, and one would be glad if 
such a simple and cheap chemical were a success. But the 
knowledge of its properties and its use show that its results are 
much more transitory than many stone preservatives in the 
market. The silicate of soda is taken as a base with other 
substances, and this has formed the subject of many patents. 
But they have defects, and are certainly not so effective as 
others. They may serve for some stones which are preserved 
by slight protection, but they do not retard all or most decaying 
influences on stone, while, again, many other preparations are 
placed into-the market with more push than their value 
deserves. . 


VALUATION OF AN EDINBURGH HOTEL: 


N Monday, the 5th inst., a Valuation Appeal Court 

was held in Edinburgh. The most important of the 

cases related to the North British Hotel, which was valued for 

taxation at 11,9507, a sum which was considered by the railway 
company as 4,950/. in excess. Ma 

Mr. John Wilson, K.C , who appeared for the North Eritish 
Railway Company, according to the report in the Scofsman, 
said that the assessor had adopted an unknown method of 
valuation, and the company, who had been too long suffering 
during the last couple of years, found it necessary to bring 
this appeal. Mr. Wilson suggested that 6,000/, was a fair 
estimate of the rent, and stated that the company had been 
willing to add another 1,000/, to this sum rather than have 
a public inquiry. The assessor had proceeded on a wrong 
method. He had taken the whole floor space from top to 
bottom, including about 80,000 square feet in the sunk areas, 
at varying. estimated rates per square foot for the different 
floors. He submitted that he must take into account not only 
the floor space, but the whole circumstances, and, in particular, 
the cost of working, the receipts actually received by the hotel, 
and the corresponding expenditure necessary to obtain these 
receipts. The company had given the assessor the opportunity 
of examining the books, and submitted figures of the trading 
for the last eighteen months to satisfy him that no tenant, even 
looking into the future with a sanguine expectation, would give 
anything like the sum proposed. 

Mr. Thomas Purves Marwick, architect and surveyor, said 
that the assessor proposed to find the probable sum which a 
hypothetical tenant would give on the principle of taking the 
floorage areas and affixing rates thereto. To apply the 
principle to a subject like the hotel in question when there were 
really no actually let comparable examples might be very 
misleading. In a hotel such as this mere floorage area was not 
all important. It was the existence of a profitable trade that 
was vital. Owing to the situation the hotel had to be built in 
a way which gave it an exceptionally large basement area ; but 
that he regarded as a disadvantage from a tenant’s point of 
view. In the basement areas there were four floors, extending 
to nearly two acres of floorage, or between 70,009 and 80,000 
square feet, an area probably as large as all the hotel base- 
ments in the city added together. The hotel could really be 
more economically managed without nearly the whole of these 
basements, and the manager had indeed suggested their 
severance. The assessor brought out a proposed annual rent 
for this portion of the premises alone of 1,557/, which at a ss. 
rate for owner and occupant meant 390/. yearly for taxes. The 
entrance hall, ball-room, coffee-room, grill-room, &c., on the 
street floor were proposed to be assessed at no less than 4,318/., 
which was a huge rent in itself. The whole floorage areas, 
indeed—good, bad and indifferent, dark, light, back and front, 
corridors, rooms next central court, and everything else—were 
slumped at overhead uniform rates, apparently much too high, 
at figures which were obviously quite arbitrary, and allocated 
without discrimination or any attempt at differentiation. 
The only reasonable basis on which a rent could be 
fixed was by taking into consideration the receipts and 
expenditure, a principle which had been affirmed by the 
House of Lords. The real money-earning unit in a hotel 
was the bedroom. It was the available bedroom accommoda- 
tion which gave the keynote to its income-producing capacity. 
There were 213 bedrooms and 12 parlours, or 225 letable rooms 
in the building. In six of the Princes Street and North Bridge 
hotels, the Royal, Carlton, Balmoral, Clarendon, Palace and 
Central, there were 497 such rooms, and the total rental of 
these six hotels was 11,759/, which gave an average for each 
room of 23/. 155. 3¢. In applying this to the North British 
Hotel, he took the round figure of 23/. perletable room, and it gave 
a rental of 5,175. A fair rent for the grill-room would be 500/,, 
making a total rental of 5,675/. If there were any advantages 
which the Station Hotel possessed over the other hotels likely 
to produce a higher rent, they were counterbalanced by the 
burden of the basements, the hollow-square plan, maintenance 
and the defective light and air obtainable for the apartments 
looking into the central court. The mere physical existence 
of a great number of apartments did not necessarily com- 
mand the business to make them remunerative.. “But even 
should a sum ‘be allocated to represetit any supposed advan- 
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tages, such as connection with the railway station, the rent of 
6,coo/. which the directors proposed should be fixed wasa very 
ample one. and more than was justified on the basis of receipts 
and expenses. The gross takings of the hotel during the eighteen 
months from January 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904, amounted to 

7,146/. The gross expenses, exclusive of manager’s salary, 
amounted to 72,800/, leaving 4,346/., or an average of 2,898. 
per annum, available for rent and profit. He took the taxes 
at the rental of 6,c00/. Since the Caledonian Station Hotel 
had opened it had caused a loss of forty to fifty -visitors 
every day during the season, as travellers for America from the 
north preferred to go to that hotel and pass thence direct to 
Liverpool. The season during which the hotel really paid 
only lasted from eight to nine weeks. There were at present 
229 servants in the building, and in winter there were never less 
than 145. The manager calculated that the hotel took an extra 
staff of 37 per cent. over and above an ordinary hotel, so that 
3,369/. should be taken off to bring it into line with other hotels. 
Comparing it with other hotels, the Midland Hotel, St. Pancras, 
had 241 bedrooms, as against the North British Hotel’s 213, 
and it was assessed at 4,030/., so that the North British should 
in proportion be 3,5352. The Central Station Hotel, Glasgow, 
had 253 bedrooms, and was assessed at 5,309/.; while taking 
some of the principal hotels in Edinburgh, the Royal, the 
Balmoral, the Carlton, the Palace and the Central had together 
419 bedrooms, and were assessed at 11,3892, so that in pro- 
portion the North British should be 5,728 In many of the 
largest hotels in the country the rental was found by taking 
10 per cent. on the gross receipts, so that on this basis a fair 
rent for the North British Station Hotel would be 5,143/. under 
normal conditions. Taking the whole circumstances of the 
hotel into consideration, its size, situation, accommodation, 
receipts, looking favourably at its future potentialities, and as- 
suming a very considerable increase of trade, he was of opinion 
that the very highest rent which any lessee could possibly be 
got to pay for it would certainly not exceed 6,000/, and he did 
not believe any man in the country would offer that rent. 

Councillor Cullen said, with reference to the public rooms, 
the value of which had been questioned by witness, that he 
presumed those who built the hotel knew their business. 

Mr. Marwick replied that many a building turned out a 
bad speculation, and this, no doubt whatever, was a white 
elephant. 

Mr. G. L. Beattie, joint architect of the hotel, submitted 
tables comparing the building in the matter of bedroom accom- 
modation with other hotels in the city. 

Mr. W. W. Robertson said he concurred generally in the 
evidence given by Mr. Marwick. The valuation of the four 
basement floors was put down by the assessor at 1,6422, and 
was more than twice the whole of the rent of the Clarendon 
Hotel, although the latter included a valuable bar in Princes 
Street. 

Mr. Wm. Ormiston, ex-dean of guild, also generally con- 
curred with Mr. Marwick. 

Mr. Burcher, the manager of the North British Station 
Hotel, said that there was a very short hotel season in 
Edinburgh. It only lasted about nine or ten weeks, and the 
rest of the year there was nothing but expenses. The least 
number of servants with which the hotel could be worked was 
145. In winter there were sometimes three servants to a 
guest. The house was too big. It was a palatial building. 
It was a fine landmark or monument, but not what he would 
call a hotel. If it were offered to himself, and even witha 
guarxantee that the directors would not be hard upon him for 
four or five years, he would not take it at a rental of 4,000/. 
a year. 

Replying to the Assessor, he said that there were 213 
bedrooms which could be let, thirteen sitting-rooms and 
twenty-five bath-rooms. The expense of upkeep was increasing, 
pus the profit for the second year was not so good as the 

rst. 

Mr. John Cathles, secretary of the North British Railway 


Company, said although the accounts had not been finally 


settled, the cost of erection—hotel and shops—looked like 
60,0007, That included the site and feus, which had been 
taken at thirty years’ purchase. The rentals received from the 
shops amounted to 4,co2/. per annum. Of the total cost, the 
hotel alone represented about 50°,000/, and that was exclusive 
of furnishings. 

Mr. Sidney Marler, surveyor, London, said he agreed with 
the first witness, with the exception that he thought it would be 
an impossibility to get 6,coo/. of rental for the hotel and grill- 
room. He thought it would be very difficult to find a tenant, 
and if they did he did not think they would get more than 
4,coo/, a year for it. 

Mr. Sidney Charles Jillings, surveyor and valuer, London, 
corroborated. 

This concluded the case for the appellants. 

Mr. Hay, the assessor, said that his valuation had been 
arrived at after a careful inspection of the hotel, its dimensions 
and accommodation, and the superficial floor space. At first 


a tentative arrangement was made with the railway company 
whereby the assessment of 9,000/. was imposed. This was 
when the two top flats and part of the basement were incom- 
plete. So far as the hotel proper was concerned, the average 
rate per foot was Is. 1d, and with the grill-room added it was. 
Is. 18@ The 7,000/ proposed by the appellants would mean 
about 8d. per foot. The rental received from premises other 
than the hotel was 4,354/., and the average rate was 35. odd, 
per foot. From tables which he had prepared he thought that 
the North British Station Hotel was not unharshly dealt with 
as compared with the other hotels in Edinburgh. Moreover, 
it possessed many special advantages over the hotels in the city, 

The Court sat in private to consider their decision. On 
their return Bailie Mallinson intimated that they had agreed 
to assess the hotel at I0,oco/. 

Mr. Wilson asked that a case be stated for the Appeal 
Court. 


GENERAL. 


Sir Henry Tanner, with other representatives of the Office 
of Works, have visited Paris for the purpose of considering 
the alterations which have become necessary in the buildings 
of the British Embassy, and to confer with the official architect, 
Mr. Vye-Parminter. 

The Sir Hector Macdonald national memorial com- 
mittee invite designs and estimates for the memorial to be 
erected on the Green Hill, Dingwall. 


A Scenic Artists’ Association, under the presidency of 
Mr, Hawes Craven, has been formed with a view to the pro- 
tection of the professional interests of scene-painters, the 
creation of a benevolent fund, &c. Messrs. E. G. Banks, 
J J. Markwell Davis, Richard Douglass, W. Harford, W. T. 
Helmsley, H. Hinton, H. W. Owen, H. Potts, W. Raphael, 
H. W. Robinson and W. B. Spong, with Mr, Walter Hann 
as chairman and treasurer, have been elected a council of 
management. 

P rincess Henry of Battenberg has accepted the invita- 
tion of the president, Lord Stanley, M'P., to be patron of the 
Institute of Archeology of the University of Liverpool. 


The Iroquois Theatre, Chicago, was reopenec on Monday 
with the sanction of the authorities. The numerous accusa- 
tions made after the fire last December were unsupported and 
no one was punished. 

The Roman Tower which stands to the east of Alexandria, 
having been neglected for many years, is now ordered to be 
demolished. It was one of the last relics of Roman occupa- 
tion. 

‘Phe Hague Municipal Council ;has refused to grant a 
portion of the wood adjoining the city as a site for the proposed 
Palace of Peace which Mr. Carnegie offered to erect at his own 
expense. The Council will, however, place other sites in the 
neighbourhood of Scheveningen at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment for that purpose. 

Mr. W.H. Bidlake has opened his course of lectures at 
the Birmingham School of Art with one on “The Dawn of 
Architecture.” In the course of it he said the modern architect 
was not limited by the ideas, designs or recipes handed down 
by the guild or the studio, with the result that there was but 
little community of work between himself and his fellow archi- 
tects. He discarded the older restraints, and, unfortunately 
for his art, sought above all things to be original. Such, how- 
ever, was not the order of things in the past. There was prob- 
ably an unbroken tradition of architectural design from the 
earliest days of civilisation until recently—a tradition which, as 
far as England at least was concerned, became obscured or 
broken in the nineteenth century. 

The Motherwell Carnegie Library was opened on. 
Friday. The architects were Messrs. Greig, Fairbairn & 
Macniven, 31 York Place, Edinburgh. 

The International Exhibition held in Glasgow in 1901 
is expected to yield a surplus of 37,000/., which will be applied 
to public purposes, 

The Awards in the competition for the Carnegie public 
library, \Whitehaven, are as follows :—First, Messrs. Greig, 
Fairbairn & Macniven, Edinburgh ; second, Mr. W. A. Mellon, 
York ; third, Mr. C. E. Hutchinson, London. 

An Alpine Library will shortly be inaugurated upon the 
peak of Ollen, on Monte Rosa. Its altitude will be 10,000 feet. 
The library will take the name of Queen Margherita, It will 
comprise books, sculpture, landscapes and photographs relating 
to the Alps. ae 

The St. Andrews Antiquarian Society are carrying 
out investigations at the cathedral. In the course of a week’s 
work five massive stone coffins in a good state of preservation 
have been brought to light. 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our veaders. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Butld- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor wiil be glad to recetve from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not tn every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


t,* As creat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


——) 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, | 


EGREMONT.—Sept. 30-—The education committee of the 
Wallasey Urban District Council invite competitive plans and 
designs for a new school to be erected in Poulton Road, 
Poulton, Cheshire. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk, Public Offices, 
Egremont, Cheshire. 

KInc’s NORTON. — Nov. 7.— The King’s Norton and 
Northfield Urban District Council invite architects resident in 
or practising within the urban district of the Council, or having 
offices in or practising within the city of Birmingham, to submit 
designs for the erection of a public library on the site in High 
Street, King’s Heath. Mr. Ambrose W. Cross, surveyor, 
23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 

WALLASEY.—Oct. 31—The Wallasey Urban District 


Council invite designs for new public offices at an estimated 
cost of 45,0007, Premiums of 250/., 752. and 45/. are offered 
for the first three designs. Mr, H. W. Cook, clerk and solicitor 
to the Council, Egremont, Cheshire. 


IS ASSURED 


WITH THE STURTEVANT SYSTEM. 
STURTEVANT ENGINEERING G0., LTD., 147 QUEEN VicTORIA STREET, LONDON. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY,.—Oct. 14,.—For the erection of free library, 
reading-room, &c., at the corner of Victoria Street and Baker 
Street, Abergavenny. Mr. B. J. Francis, architect, Aber- 
gavenny. 

ALNWICK.—Oct. 5.—For converting vagrants’ woodcutting 
shed at Alnwick workhouse into eight compartments for stone- 
breaking. Mr. H. W. Walton, Alnwick. 

ALTRINCHAM.—Sept. 26.—For the extension and addition 
of a swimming-bath to the baths recently erected in Stamford 
New Road, Altrincham. Mr. J. Stokoe, clerk, Altrincham. 

ANTRIM.—Sept. 29.—For the erection of three labourers’ 
cottages on the farm of Ballymacreevan, Crumlin, and two on 
the farm of Ballyclan, Crumlin. Plans and specifications can 
be seen at the Clerk’s office. 

BARNSLEY.—For the erection of proposed mixed and 
infants’ school, Doncaster Road, Barnsley, for the education, 
committee of Barnsley Town Council, Mr. Ernest W. Dyson, 
architect, 14 Market Hill, Barnsley. 

BEDFORD.—Sept. 27.—For providing, erecting and com- 
pleting a corrugated iron building at the waterworks reservoirs, 
Bedford, Mr. N. Greenshields, borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Bedford. 

BELFAST.—Sept. 28.—For the erection of dwelling-house 
and shop at Whitehead. Mr. Thomas Houston, architect and 
civil engineer, Kingscourt, Wellington Place, Belfast. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Oct. 8.—For the erection of laundry 
buildings, including boiler-house and chimney, at the union 
workhouse, Tranmere, for the Guardians of the Birkenhead 
Union, Mr. Edmund Kirby, architect, 5 Cook Street, Liver- 

ool. 
; BOLTON-UPON-DEARNE.—Oct. 4.—For the erection of 
proposed Council offices and Carnegie library at Bolton-upon- 
Dearne. Mr. J. W. Wilson, architect, Hoyland, and at Bolton- 
upon- Dearne. 

BRENTFORD.—Oct., 4—For forming a new roadway and 
retaining wall at Kew Bridge, Brentford. Mr. Nowell Parr, 
surveyor to the Council, Clifden House, Boston Road, 
Brentford. 

BRIDGWATER. — Sept. 28.—For construction of a new 
mortuary, new bath-rooms and other works on the workhouse 
premises, for the Guardians of Bridgwater union. Mr. W. A. 
Collins, surveyor, 120 West Street, Bridgwater. 

CARDIFF —Oct. 1.—For reroofing No. 4 machine-house at 
Ely paper works, Cardiff, for Messrs. Thomas Owen & Co, 
Ltd. Mr. John W. Rodger, architect, 14 High Street, 
Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—Sept. 26.—For the various trades (builder’s 
excepted) required in erection of six houses, Delagoa Street. 
Mr. Edward J. Hill, builder, St. Nicholas, Carlisle. 

CHATHAM.—Oct. 4—For the erection of a new Council 
school for 9co children at Glencoe Road, Chatham. Mr. 
Herbert H. Dunstall, architect, Bank Chambers, Railway 
Street, Chatham. 

CHINGFORD.— Oct. 12.—For extension of isolation hospital 
at Larkswood, Chingford, for the Walthamstow Urban District 
Council. Mr. G. W. Holmes, A.M.I.C.E, engineer, Town 
Hall, Walthamstow. 

CUDWORTH.—Sept. 30.—For the construction of liquefying 


tanks, for the Cudworth Urban District Council. Mr. W.E.R. 
Barnsley, clerk to the Council, Cudworth, Yorks. ; 
DINNINGTON COLLIERY.— Sept. 30.— For building 


butcher’s premises at branch stores, Dinnington Colliery. 
Mr. J. G. Crone, architect, 21 Grainger Street West, New- 
castle. 

DUBLIN.—Oct. 3.—For the erection of six houses at 
Drogheda. Mr. W. H. Mills, chief engineer, Amiens Street 
Terminus, Dublin. 
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EDINBURGH.—Oct. 5.—For various works required in 
erection of new washing hall, &c., at South Gray’s Close, for 
the Corporation. Public Works Office, City Chambers, Edin- 
burgh. 

ERITH.—Oct. 3.—For construction of the following works 
for the Erith Urban District Council, viz. (Contract No. 3), 
erection of car-sheds, workshops and offices. Mr. W. Egerton, 
quantity surveyor, 12 Queen’s Road, Erith. 

EXETER.—Oct. 8.—For the erection of proposed car depot 
in Heavitree Road (superstructure). Mr. Thomas Moulding, 
city engineer, 7 Southernhay West, Exeter, 

GRASSINGTON.—Sept 39.—For the mason, joiner, plumber, 
plasterer and slater’s work required in the erection of a board- 
ing-house and shop at Grassington. Mr. James Hartley, 
architect, Skipton. 

GREAT DuNMow.—Sept. 26.—For the erection of an 
isolation hospital in Deadman’s Lane, Great Dunmow, Essex, 
for the Dunmow Rural District Council. Messrs. Charles & 
W. H. Pertwee, architects, Chelmsford. 

HALIFAX.—Sept. 26.— For erection of a cloak-room at the 
Booth Town Council school. Mr. James Lord, borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Sept. 27.—For erection of a verandah in the 
market hall, for the markets committee. Mr. James Lord, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 


HAMILTON, N B.—Sept. 26.—For a hothouse for new 
cemetery in the Wellhall Road, about a quarter of a mile from 
Peacock Cross station, for the Parish Council. Mr. J. B. 
Brodie, civil engineer, 136 Wellington Street, Glasgow. 

HOLBECK.—Sept. 27.—For new sorting office at Holbeck, 
Leeds, for the Commissioners of H M. Works and Public 
Buildings. Mr. H. G. Nixon, H.M. Office of Works, Infirmary 
Street, Leeds. 

IRELAND.— Sept. 26 —For (1) general repairs, painting and 
decoration of Tara Hall, co. Meath; and (2) for renovation, 
repairs and painting of the outbuildings attached. Mr. JohnF. 
M’Gahon, architect, 3 Earl Street, Dundalk, or at Tara Hall. 

IRELAND.—Oct. 5.—For the construction of a pier 258 feet 
long or thereabouts at Portnoo, co. Donegal, and certain 
excavation in removal of débris of a former pier. Mr. H. 
Williams, secretary, Office of Works, Dublin. 

IRELAND —Oct. 5 —For carrying-out certain additions, 
alterations and renovations to Raymochy Church, Manor- 


cunningham. Mr. W. E. Pinkerton, architect, 11 Shipquay 
Street, Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—Oct. 7.—For the construction of a timber jetty, 
85 feet long or thereabouts, extending from the head of the 
present pier at Cladnageragh, co. Donegal. Mr. H, 
Williams, secretary, Office of Works, Dublin. 

KENDAL.—Sept. 26.—For altering premises known as the 
Football inn, Market Place, for the Corporation. Mr. R. H. 
Clucas, surveyor. 

KENDAL.—Sept. 27.—For additions and alterations to front 
shop in Finkle Street, Kendal, for the Kendal Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. Mr. John Thompson, architect, 1 Finkle Street, 
Kendal. 

KINGSTON-UPON-THAMES.—Sept. 26.—For erection of a 
new public elementary school in Old Mill Lane, for the 
Education Committee. Mr. F. W. Roper, architect, 9 Adam 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

KiRKBY LONSDALE.—Oct. 3.—For additions and altera- 
tions to the Kirkby Lonsdale grammar school and school 
house, Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 

LEIGH.—Sept. 28.—For the erection from the ground floor 
upwards of municipal buildings in Market Street, Leigh, 
Lancs, for the Corporation. Mr. J. C. Prestwich, architect, 
Bradshawgate Chambers, ‘Leigh. 

LERWICK.—Oct. 12—For the extension of Lerwick 
harbour, Zetland. Mr. James Barron, engineer, Aberdeen. 

LLANFRECHFA.—Sept. 29.—For alterations to Park Cottage, 
Llanfrechfa, near Caerleon. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, 
architect, Church Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

LLANFRECHFA.—Sept. 29-—For alterations to the Llan- 
frechfa National school, Monmouthshire. Mr. W. H. Dash- 
wood Capel, architect, Church Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

LLANGOLLEN. — Sept. 27.—For proposed restoration, 
alterations and improvements to the Llangollen market hall 
andassembly rooms. Mr. Richard Davies, architect, Bangor. 

LONDON.—Sept. 28.—For the erection of a new chapel at 
the Edmonton workhouse, Upper Edmonton, N., for the 
Guardians of Edmonton union. Mr. T. E. Knightley, archi- 
tect, 106 Cannon Street, E.C. 

LONDON.—Sept. 29.—For the construction of gasholder 
tank, erection of buildings for a gasworks, in the county of 
Hertfordshire and adjoining the Great Northern Railway; 
Mr. Charles Hunt, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


LINCRUSTA=~WALTON tue sunsury watt pecoration. 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


< HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. 
CAMEOID, > 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUOH LESS COST! 
FREDK. WALTON 
Telegrams, 
* Lincrusta-Walton, London.” 


& CO. Lr., Sole Wanufackurers and Bafenfees, 
4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. ~ 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 
ECLIPSE ROOF~-GLAZING; 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


HOT WATER & STEAM HEATING 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. 


W. J. BURROUGHES & SONS, 


143 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. : 


Telephone 8160 Bank. Telegraph, “ILLAPSE, LONDON.” — 


Telephone, 
No. 8769. GERRARD. 
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LONDON.— Oct. 3.—For flooring over first-class swimming- 
bath and providing heating apparatus at the public baths at 
Forest Hill. Mr. Edwd. Wright, town clerk, Lewisham Town 
Hall, Catford, S E. 


LONDON.—Oct. 4.—For reconstruction of the bridge known 
as Mitre Bridge. Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, chief engineer, 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


LONDON.—Oct. 5.—For the erection of a public library in 
Brunswick Road, Bromley-by-Bow. Messrs. Squire, Myers & 
Petch, architects, 32 Old Queen Street, Westminster. 


LONDON.—Oct. 5.—For carrying-out certain alterations 
and additions at St James Road school, Wandsworth Common. 
Mr. Cecil A. Sharpe, architect, rr Old Street, Queen Anne’s 
Gate, S.W. 

LONDON.—Oct 6.—For the erection of a disinfecting 
station and the execution of works in connection therewith at 
the Council depot, Blackshaw Road, Tooting, S.W. Surveyor’s 
office, 215 Balham High Road, S.W. 


Moss SIDE —Sept. 28.—For the erection of public baths 
in Middleton Street, Moss Side, Lancs. Mr. Henry B. 
Longley, engineer and surveyor, Council Offices, Moss Side. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Sept. 28 —For alterations at the 
Byker relief station, 130 Byker Bank. Mr. Arthur Stockwell, 
architect, 11 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

PERRANPORTH.—Oct. 4.—For the erection of six cottages 
at Perranporth, Goonhavern and Shepherds, Cornwall. Mr. 
G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, London. 

PONTARDAWE —Sept. 29—For construction of a stone 
bridge, approaches, &c., over the Nantmilw (Mawr, Llangy- 
felach). Surveyor’s Office, Herbert Chambers, Pontardawe, 
Wales. 

ROCHDALE.—Sept. 27.—For construction of brick walling, 
stone steps and coping to the enclosed garden at Falinge Park, 
for the Corporation. Mr. S. S. Platt, Rochdale. 

RHONDDA VALLEY.—Sept. 26.—For erection and com- 
pletion of fifty-five houses and formation and completion of two 
roads at Blaencwm, near Treherbert, Rhondda Valley. Mr. 
W. D. Morgan, Victoria Chambers, Pentre, Glam. 

SALISBURY —Fcr the erection of the Carnegie free library 
buildings in Chipper Lane, Salisbury, for Salisbury free library 
committee. Mr. Alfred C. Bothams, architect, 32 Chipper Lane, 
Salisbury. 


SHEFFIELD.—Oct 4—For the erection of a police-station 
and residence at Wincobank, Sheffield, for the watch com- 
mittee. Mr. Chas. F. Wike, C.E., city surveyor, Town Hall, 
Sheffield. 

SOUTHWOLD.—Oct. 7.—For the erection of sixteen work- 
men’s dwellings, for the Corporation. Mr. Ernest R. Cooper, 
town clerk, 1 Market Place, Southwold. 

SWINESHEAD.—Sept. 30.—For the erection of an infants’ 
schoolroom, cloak-room, out-offices and works in connection 
therewith at Cowley’s school, Swineshead. Mr. James 
Rowell, architect, Church Lane, Boston. 


TIPTON.—Sept. 27.—For the erection of proposed library 
buildings on site adjoining Victoria Park, Tipton. Mr. W. H. 
Jukes, surveyor, Public Offices, Tipton. 


WALES.—Sept. 26.—For rebuilding the Boot inn, Dinas, 
for the Pentre Brewery Co, Ltd. Mr. Arthur O. Evans, archi- 
tect, Pontypridd. 

WALES —Sept. 27.—For the erection of two shops and 
twenty or more houses at Hengoed, for the Sunny Bank Cot- 
tage Company, Ltd. Mr. G. A. Treharne, architect, 18 Canon 
Street, Aberdare. 

WILLESDEN.— Oct. 12.—For the works and materials 
required in construction of the permanent way (for electric 
traction) of a line of double track, with junctions, cross-overs, 
&c. Mr. H. T. Wakelam, M.Inst.C E.. The Guildhall 
Westminster, S.W. 

WINCHESTER.—Sept. 26.—For the reconstruction of Stoney 
Lane bridge, Christchurch, in the county of Southampton, 
Mr. W. J. Taylor, county surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

WooD GREEN.—Oct. 12.—For work and material in con- 
struction of the permanent way (for electric traction), bridge 
works, road widenings, &c. Mr. H. T. Wakelam, M Inst.C.E., 
County Engineer’s Office, the Guildhall, Westminster. 


THE Glasgow Parish Council was the recipient last week 
of a chain and badge of office for the use of the chairman, 
presented by the tradesmen associated with the various public 
works carried out in the past three or four years under the 
direction of the Council at a cost of between 620,000/. and 

| 700,020, The presentation was made by the architect of 
Stobhill Hospital. 


ELECTRIC The LIMMERASPHALTE) DELTA ALLOYS, No. |. & IV. 


PAVING COMPANY, 


FoRM or BLoce 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’e Offices. 
’ 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


STRONGEST MALLEABLE BRONZE. 


ESTAB.] LIMITED. 1871. RESIST CORROSION. 
fine f DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS., 
Telegrams, ({ASPHALTE Telephone, _ = . 
ii i “LIMMER, LONDON.” | 2147 DELTA_METAL 
i H} | Mh Lo London Wall, rhe 


DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 
|. MANCANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
YELLOW METAL, CUN METAL, ETC. 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


THE 
FRENCH ASPHALTE COM R5KTA METAL, £02, 270. 
ARCHITECTS 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Trade Mark: 


MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


LEEDS FIRECLAY CO. 


LIMITED, 


The WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO.’S Branch 


6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


TILES 


Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {, (itkursirun, 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
For FLOORS, Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago are 


WALLS, as good now as when first fixed. 
HEARTHS 
FURNITURE, RED, BLUE AND GREY 


ELLAND RD., LEEDS. /Ii¢ TRENT ART TILE CO, GRANITE rox BUILDING, 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS SWADLINCOTE, NEAR BURTON«ON-TRENT. 


PERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
SOMERSET. 


Vol. LXXI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867, Only Medal, Vienna 1873. 
Works—BRIDGWATE R, 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTOY 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER 
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Sa ee eee ee 


TENDERS. 


ABERSYCHAN. 


For laying a branch sewer near Cwmavon Road, Abersychan. 
Poole & Barry, Blaenavon, 2s. 8¢. per yard. 
M. GREGORY, Holly View, Cwmffwdver, 25. 3¢. (accepted ),. 


BADENOCH. 


For extensions and improvements to the Dalwhinnie Distillery, 
Badenoch, N.B. Mr. A. MACKENZIE, architect, Kingussie. 


Accepted tenders. 


Alexander Cattanach, Newtonmore, mason. 
R. Murray & Son, Forres, mason. 
D. & M. Fraser, Kingussie, carpenter. 
Falconer, Kingussie, carpenter. 
Reid, Inverness, carpenter. 
Fraser & Munro, Kingussie, plumber. 
Maclennan, Kingussie, plumber. 
R. & L. Macpherson, Kingussie, plasterer. 
Chisholm, Kingussie, painter. 
Dunbar & Macpherson, Kingussie, painter. 


BERKHAMPSTEAD. 


BRADLEY. 


For the erection of permanent buildings in connection with 
the small-pox hospital, comprising two pavilions, adminis- 
trative block, isolation block, laundry, stables, mortuary 


E. Chatwin ; 


Gowring & Ingram . 


H. Willcock & Co. 
Smith & Son 

F. L. Jones 
T.&S. Ham 

J. Herbert. : 
Dallow & Sons. 
Speake & Sons. 
Gough & Sons . 
C. Griffiths 
Hicken & Sons 

G. CAVE & SONS, 
T. Tildesley . 


For the erection of 
Selby. Messrs, 


lodge, &c., Bilston. 
Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 


CHESTER COURT. 


Mr. GEORGE GREEN, architect, 
. : F - 49,778 10 
» 9,675 
9,384 
+ 95349 
. 9,245 
8,985 
8,865 
. 8,830 
. 8,696 1 
: . 8,590 
A . 8,546 
: . : : : ~ 85535 
Wolverhampton (accepted) 8,493 
i « 1Os4 72 


het 
ooonoroooodo0o90 


e0g0agowmoananngnKgoaao”do 


Dutch barn, &c., at Chester Court, near 
THOMPSON & KIRTON, architects, Ex- 


change Buildings, Lowgate, Hull. 


For painting the exterior and pointing the walls, &c, of the 


workhouse at Berkhampstead and 
nected therewith. 
tects, Berkhampstead. 

T. Jones 4 : . 

W. Elphick . 

G. W. Johnson 

J. J. Richards 

R. Jones & Son . 

Wontner & Co. 

G. Ellis ; F ; 

F, AUSTIN, Tring (accepted ) 


BLACKBURN. 


For excavating, forming and paving of the following streets, 
viz. Highfield Road, Abraham Street, Vale Street and 
Mr. WILLIAM STUBBS, borough engineer. 
J & A. Chadwick, Rook Street, Deepdaie, Preston. 
Chadwick Bros., 160 Whalley New Road, Blackburn. 


Kidder Street. 


Messrs. C. H. & N. A. REW, archi- 


other buildings con- 


W. Harrison & Co. 
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CHINLEY. 


For painting outside wood and ironwork of the fever hospitals 
at Chinley with two coats of good oil paint. 


G. Cross, Compton Street, Derby (accepted) .£22 10 © 

& ae COLCHESTER. 
‘ ae 2 . For building St. Stephen’s church hall, Colchester. Mr. C, E. 
er tae BUTCHER, architect and surveyor, 3 Queen Street, 

; oe Colchester. Quantities supplied. 

9 Bs T. A. Beckett ‘ ‘ . , ; .£1,095 0 O 
es es Oak Building Co, , ; : d , 973 ~o © 
56 Ps G. Dobson & Son 947 0 Oo 
5 T. J. Ward . 945 9 O 
A. E. Diss ‘ 925 0 O 
W. C. Palmer . 091 § %O 
Jas. McKay 898 oO oO 
R, Beaumont - : ; 885 0 oO 
H. Everett & Son : : : 850 0 O 
A. Diss : : : : ‘ c . 850 0 oO 
W. CHAMBERS, Colchester (accepied) . 818 0 0 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, £.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Litnographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithograpred and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments. 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘WEST ” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES). 
ARE ACCEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 

7 Broadway Chambers, 
Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, *\ustacvsren, 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED CLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 
Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 
Blue and Brindled Bricks, Common Building Bricks, 


Fire Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“FROSTERLEY 
Agents: MARBLE.’ 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE,. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 23.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “ Tribrach, London.” 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1882 Central, 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED!) == 


DRAWING OFFICE, 


QUANTITIES, &C., LITHOGRAPHED pores Patent Transfer Process, 


|POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73inches wide). 


|POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


ROBT: NICHOLL, 
153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON. 
Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST. 
Tel. No. 9648 Central. 


WITCHELL & CO, 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, j. 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.} 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and |: 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences ‘Public and |) 

Private Buildings, &c, fl 
Designs and Estimates supplied. _ Trial order solicited. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." _ 


0 R CLI N KE screened and graded 


to suit all purposes 
9 in Building Works or 
Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vang in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 


PATENT 


EMPTYING 
TWIN STOP-COCK. 


As used by War Office and 
London School Board. 


GARRATT & CO. 


Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful. Tondon.” 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell,’ S.H. 
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DENSTONE. FULBOURN, 

For sewerage works at Denstone, Uttoxeter, Staffs. Messrs. | For the execution of certain drainage and sanitary works at 
WILLcox & RAIKES, engineers, 63 Temple Row, the Cambridgeshire, &c., lunatic asylum, Fulbourn, near 
Birmingham. Cambridge. Mr. A. P. MACALISTER, 20 St. Andrew’s 

J. Byron . : : . . * - + 1,269) 10,50 Street, Cambridge. 
H.Siddons . : : : 998 13 5 E. Willmott & Sons. : : ; : £3) occ oO O 
J. & J. Warner. s/s  s | O24 0 50 }) WRRVoodiaieMeeSons” 5. Cats 2,730 18 2 
A. J. Cottle . « A) {800s 65 0 H. S. Shardlow wees ot 3 . * , 285000 
Pegg & Bailey. ; ‘ ; 564 0. -o He J. Linzelly 7; ‘ : ‘ ; ¢ 2,099 EF 5 
Langley & Co.. 3 : ; ZO, hI O J. Peattie . : : ; 5 - 2,085 14 11 
H. Holloway . .. . 767 90 oO C. Chamberlain : Bed So /2.076.410 |-0 
S. Wilton, jun. . . > «+ 728 0 0] Clark & Sons Weems 4,9 4.469" 6 oO 
Sanders & Torrance . : 688 6 o Braithwaite & Co. . : : ; » £099 EL ir 
J. DALE, Northwich (accepted ) A 679 9 oO Oak Building Co. . é : j i 1.937" 0.0 
G. Gwyn . : : : : 4 OF, G02 0+ 0 
G. Jennings . E : : 3 2 ,O0T 13 
aula Ee Basel & Son eae 

For sewering, paving, flagging and other works in Law Street A.C: Taylor? 2 3 ; ; : : . 1,809 0 0 
and Ashworth Street, Denton, Lancs. Mr. Gro. H. Redding & Son a 779 0 0 
NEWTON, surveyor. é Scales & Robins 1763 8 °1 

P. D. HAYES, 35 Old Road, Heaton Norris, Stockport, per Knight & Sons. ‘ 1,750 17 If 
schedule (accepted). H. Hinkins 1,603 11 6 
E Tabor . 5 1,448 Io 4 
DRIFFIELD. O. P. DREVER, Roundhill Road, " Kettering 
For sewerage works, North Frodingham. CR Meee ere es tk + (1,349 0.0 
A. Leason : - : : - £195 9 9 
Wm. Leason & Son ~ 185. 70 0 HEMEL HEMPSTED. 
Robt. Fisher . 180 10 0 | Foy repairs to chapels. Mr. W. R. LOCKE, surveyor. 
J. thee > i Se ae ee 3 F, & A. E. SIMMONDS (accepted) . a. COmLO TO 
fe Witty j ; 130 o o| For ores of drainage at St. Mary’s schools, Mr. W. R. 
j OCKE, surveyor. 
T. CAMMIDGE, North Frodingham (accepted ) EVO .E? 23 HORN SON, Hemel temasted (errep fed) eae 
For repairs to Bury Road schools. Mr. W. R. LOCKE, sur- 
EASINGWOLD. veyor. 
For providing and laying about 110 lineal yards of 12-inch G. W. JOHNSON, Hemel Hempsted (accefted) . £130 0 oO 


iron and stoneware sewers and other work in connection 


therewith at Easingwold, Yorks. 


Messrs. FAIRBANK & 
SON, engineers, Lendal Chambers, Yorks. 


HOLSWORTHY. 


A Palframan “ 4 2 -4£147 5 oO| For the erection of an external iron staircase, iron ladder, 
Ts Bell. ; . ; 5 3 $2 LPO) Bh © rails, &c, together with necessary alterations to the 
F. U. Simpson : 5 : el20' 6456 building, as a means of forming two exits from the work- 
T. Woop & SONs, St illington, Easingwold, house in case of fire. 

Yorks (accepted) . 3 : . f 5 BAS HOSKIN & Cock, Launceston (accepted ) ~£47 10-0 


A. C. W: HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING 


Artificial Stone §& MRosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A.C. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.8. 


The BRONZE MEDAL at Le SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


MEZOTI L 


THE MOST SANITARY, 
THE MOST Sechnaritenll 


WALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine. 


BRICHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE. 


|The Best and Cheapest Peete for Glazed Tiles, 


VERMINPROOF | 


Made in Engiand, with Enateh Capital, by English 
our. { 
SoLE MANUFACTURERS— 


LONDON TABLET CO., sydenham, S.E. 


Teleg., ‘‘ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 303 Sydenham. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. . 


The Patent “ACME” CUBING-MOTION (Regd.) 


STONE-BREAKER 


Gives MAXIMUM OUTPUT at MINIMUM COST, 
GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


Engineers, LEICESTER. 
Also makers of FINE CRUSHING ROLLS. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
‘Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees, 
HEAD, WRICHTSON & CO., LTD., 


Have for SALE 
365 MONS OF IRON -JOISTS 


x 6,8 x 6 and 6 x &. 
NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED. 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS, 
CLEETHORPES. 


Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, 
FINIALS, of scale! a SE VENTILATORS, 
, &e. 


Spécialitée—WINDOW HEADS. 


we HELLIWELL 3 


** PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS, 


LOnpox Oprity: For full descriptive Catalegue, address the Patentee— 


11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, SW. (GHARLES D. PHILLIPS Newport, Mon. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, EC. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
ROOFING TILES 


DOUBLE GRIP. 


SINGLE GRIP, 


ANS LIU, é 
TNWOoOuoo ZZ 


SECTION ZZAWNS or Cur. SECTION IN oF Grip. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 
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HERNE HAILL. LONDON. 
For the superstructure of the new Baptist church, corner of | For sewage disposal works. Mr. G. W. BARNES, surveyor. 
Half Moon Lane and Winterbrook Road, S.E. Mr. C. Ford . : 7 ; ; ; . £3,086 0 oO 
J. WILLIAM STEVENS, architect and surveyor, 21 New W. H. Wheeler! : ; , . . 3,301 © 10 
Bridge Street, EC. Quantities supplied. es Muirhead, Craig & Matthews . 4 | « | 4 3525 
A ame: Ni; Macklin : i ; : : /2;997. Oma 
C. Ansell . : t E : ‘ Viers\ = O Shot: W. Neave & Son. : : , : . 2,060" scam 
GaiGoushe< Col. . .. .« . » ©0,390mrOmNO 10 J&T. Binns... * ee 
Holloway Bros. . 3 - +» + 6377 0 0 10 G. Wimpey & Co." .  -  . «se 5 Se 
Higgs & Hill . . ; 4 . 6,293 0 0 6 Ross & Crabtree : : . ; 4 2,730 = gan 
WWaveGoad se... «. .« , »-, wmOademomoe 12 A. B..Champniss . . ° . «= «= (G)02;/20easie 
J. Carmichael . ; : : - 50,143 OO 12 A. & B, Hanson . . . . . 2,629 0 0 
I,Smithe& Sons. . +  ~ #6,09p%Fomoe ihe Johnson & Langley . - «4  « 260913 4 
Holliday & Greenwood . . « 6071 0 0 9 G. BELL, Tottenham (accepted) . . . 235319 6 
F.& H. F. Higgs. , : . 1 §;990, 20 20 Io For the erection of a public library. 
J. & C. Bowyer. ; : : +) 9§;099 20570 — Wilcocks & Co. : ‘ é 4 ’ £3125 oO 
Battley, Sons & Holness. . + 5,977 9 0 9 Chambers Bros. ‘ oun 2,969 0 Oo 
Smith & sons . |. © =) Ws vamreno (5 Omen nO 10 Patman & Fotheringham . cont” « Ace 42,873 iee ee 
Foster Bros. 5,625 0 O 12 W. Braybrook.° 5  . «| <n 2,836 Io oO 
HENRY YOUNG, "Herne Hill I (accepted 5,505. 0:00 8 General Builders, Ltd... F . ‘ .) 719 (Ono 
F, J. Coxhead . . 5,584 0 O or W. J. Renshaw. ‘ 4 : ; : . 2,697 0185 
N.B.—Time formed an essence of the contr ract, and was Shurmur & Sons : ; F : , . 2,691. O88 
omitted to be inserted in three tenders. A. & B. Hanson . : e . . 2,684 0 0 
F W. J. Dickens . : : é : ; . 12;670 2Omme 
ILFORD. Me. E. Fitt : ‘ : : : ; 3) 92,005 arOmno 
For the supply and erection at the electricity works, Ley J. Shelbourne & Co. . . . . : . 2,642 0 0 
Street, Ilford, Essex, of (1) steel coal bunkers, and (2) A. Faulks . . . . . . : . 2,626 0 oO 
weighbridge, Yoo; Lovell : ; A : ; : . 2;590 “ORD 
Accepted tenders. as bates : . . : : : ea 078 
as ibson . 2,548 oO O 
ee Tae ee en aeel : r ee : Sims & Woon, 42 Gray's s Inn Road, W. C. (ac- 
3 8 ACL Bay a ae oe cepted) ; ‘ ; : : » 2,460 0 0 
For extensions to buildings at the electric-lighting station, : 
Ley Street, Ilford. Mr. H. SHAW, surveyor. 
F. & A. WILLMOTT (accepted ) . : 5 . £1,243 0-0 MILTON. 
For carrying-out main drainage works at Murston. 
MAWNAN. A. E. GOODBOURN (accepted).  . . «£3,855 © O 


For erection of a country house and stables at Higher Trerose, 
Helford River, Mawnan, near Falmouth. Mr. B. C. 


ANDREW, architect, Biddick’s Court, St. Austell. NANTYMOEL. 
S. Trehane , ; : ; : . £4,194 0 ©o| For erection of an English’ Calvinistic Methodist chapel at 
GC wel. tialrisas ; : : : : Po 27 oR OmO Nantymoel. 
A. Carkeek ; : : 1) 2,05492.0 te E. Thomas & Co. , . £1,592 10 9 
T. COLLIVER, Truro (accepted) ; - c2, 202m OO J. PHILLIPS, Nantymoel (accepted) ‘ . + 4,520 100m 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


eS UBE. MANUF ACTUF 
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WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. ; 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, L®O., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. A LIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 


ARCHITEC. = NL “THE ARCHITECT” 
TURAL COLOURS. Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & co. LTD.. 
SANITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS. Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 
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OSWESTRY. | STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 

For the erection of a nurses’ home, Oswestry. For alterations and additions to children’s homes, Hartington 
G.H. Bickerton. . . . » « «£459 0 0 Road. Mr. JOHN RODHAM, surveyor, Finkle Street, 
EE A | eh ay es wt dw 43510 8 Stockton-on-Tees. 

i BeMorganjJones . . ‘ ‘ ‘ POT ge oe J. Coulthard : : : : : ~£468 § I 
SUS gC B74NTO OG Greve ee 456 3 2 
JABEZ HIGGINS (accepted) . : ; ry 203ecOsrO T. Brown . ; : - : ‘ ‘ » 446 0 0 
J. G. Robson & Sons . : é ; ; edd set2. 5, 
RYE G. Race & Sons . - , 2 ; ; 34400 Oo 
For the supply and fitting-up of two gas-engines, for the Rye R. Johnson & Sons. : , ; 2 433.37. 6 
Town Council. W. C. ATKINSON & SON, Stockton-on-Tees 
E. P. S. Jones mee ks : ‘ ; . 4,340 0 10 (accepted ) ; : : - : : pg ize 7. 
ra & SONS, Hastings (accepted) . : ae es e TRURO. 
; Be eek EWES i er O83 For doing certain repairs at the workhouse. 
SELBY. W. NICHOLLS, Castle Street (accepled) : AER CALE, Me) 
For laying a drain at the new waterworks for carrying away WAKEFIELD. 
the water from the new weil during trial borings. For erecting the Carnegie free library 
GEO. Hirp, Beverley (accepted). 9. =. . Lagr 1 1 | “OF SEB Oe eid) en 67,4300 0 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


For sewage-disposal works. Messrs. WILLCOX & RAIKES, 
engineers, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham. 


WALES. 


For supplying and laying about 439 yards of earthenware pipe 
sewer, with manholes and lampholes, in Velindre and 


R. H. B. Neal : ; : ; : - 424,594 0 O Tenvowll een hi 

: . ypwll roads, ritchurch. Mr. JAMES HOLDEN, 
send Public Works Co. ates Has ‘ 2 Cede 35 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 
doruey eet UF. 22559818 1) SpabiicWorksiComt nh, * ot) | £2377 8 5 
J. Roberts : : : : 4 : 22, 5COmONO Be Willians aiGlatee Ss 
F. W. Trimm . i ee a 322767 0.70 peeve ss a ic a re : 
J. Byrom ‘ Fede a F. Ashley 6 é 6 ‘ . 7 : , oeloy tr @ 
Bentley & Boch : ‘ ; ; s nV Oe 7 8 A. G, Collins & Co. . re. . : F ne 2035156.0 
Hart & Hyslop ; : ; ; ; : NA a E, OSMONDE & SONS, Ely, Cardiff (accepted) . 177 8 9 
MeGuniiic. ; § ‘ : : ; 20,933 o o| For the following works at Tredegar (Mon), viz :—(1) For the 
J. A. Ewart . , ; ‘ ; ; : 20,923 5 0 construction of new filter-bed and 120 lineal yards 2-inch 
J. S. Dawson . ; ; s ; ; : 20,416 ms water-main at Tafarnaubach water supply; (2) laying 
PeGraihwaite& Co... ; ; : 3 20,402 16 5 288 lineal yards of 6-inch and 9-inch sewer, &c., in High 
Horii & Co. : : ; ; : : 20,249 134 Street, Tredegar ; (3) laying 237 lineal yards of 6-inch and 
J. G. Fincher & Co. : ; ; ; : 19,965 eas g-inch sewer near Slow Buildings, Tredegar ; (4) reroofing 
J. Jameson & Son . : f d ; ; 19,918 ey oe and repairs to cemetery chapel at Cefn Golau ; (5) repair- 
WeGriham & Sons. p : ‘ ; j 19,750 oc ing boundary walls of Cefn Golau cemetery. Mr. W. L 
Jenkins & Son eee ee. CtC«w.:SC«*dKCYSZ16, OO ROACH, surveyor. 
MeeeorecCGue |r. = =. . 19,500 0 Oo Accepted.tenders. 
Teo. Dixon. . : : : - A me 10,;23010.5) 9 (Contract No. 1) no tender accepted, Council carry out work, 
Lock, Andrews & Price . ‘ ; : fei ,cO30nO! .O direct labour ; (2) A. Arrowsmith, Tredegar, £63 155. 6d. ; 
Rowell & Sons tae aeimmomie te -1S;SSQA' FO (3) D. J. Vaughan, Tredegar, £51 18s.; (4 and 5) D. J. 
T. VALE & SONS, LTD., Stourport (accepted) 18,725 0 O Vaughan, £78 Ios. 4d. 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
La a a | Telegrams, ‘‘ Snewin, London." LONDON, B.C, Telephone, 274 Holborn. 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORSHAYWoOD & CO. LrD. 
J PARTY WALLS DBIAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


WAREHOUSES, &c.|CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


F BR ABY & C0 Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 
; Telegrams, ‘* Haywood, Moria.” 
a a National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. } LONDON. ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.E. of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 


Double Sliding Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. ‘published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN 


KITCHEN RANGES. 


NEW DESIGNS IN 


MANTEL-PIECES, 
MANTEL RECISTERS, 
INTERIORS AND 
STOVES, 


We respectfully invite inspection | 


of our extensive Showrooms, and 
are also prepared to work to Architects’ own 
designs, having every facility for doing so at our works. 
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WALES—continued. WEDNESBURY. 
For the erection of stabling, &c., in Trade ara Cardiff. Mr. 


Epcar G. C. Down, pechitect sot surveyor, High Street, For certain works of improvement to a portion of the carriage- 


Cardiff way and footpath in Walsall Street. Mr. E. MARTIN 
Blackie Bros. . A Sh AR 5 8, - £320 roe) SCOTT, borough’ surveyor. 
E. Turner & Sons 5 : : , : 312 0 O J. Owens . . . . . . : £129 16 3 
G Beames . . ‘ : ‘ : »' 29970 0 E. Boore . . . . » 125 13 2 
W. Symonds & Co. ; ; : ; _ ..294 0 0 Currall, Lewis & Martin, Ltd. : : : +s S25 rae 
H. W. North A ; ; ; ; J . 281 7 =F ro). SMITH, Wednesbury (accepted) . A . 12 ome 
F. Ashley . 5 , : : : j ZAI 4O™5 
D. Davies . : : : : ; ; 5927510) 0 
J. Allan & Sons . A : : . 5 een he fe 3 : 
Knox & Wells. , i 4 270. One Received too late for Classification. 
G. BEARD, Cardiff (accepted ) : . ; » 240 15 IO 

WALSALL. PLYMOUTH. 


For the erection of additional buildings for boys andjgirls in For the erection of Shirwell mission hall, Clare, Place, Plymouth. 


connection with the present schools, Lichfield Street, : 
Walsall, Messrs. BAILEY & MCCONNAL, architects, eae eee adele architect and surveyor, 5 Courtenay 
>} e 


Bridge Street, Walsall. 


W. Sapcote & Sons . : ; 4 : - £5,074 0 20 Thos. May . , . . . : . £1,025 0 0 

E. Hadley & Sons . : i : : : 5,663 roe) W. Palk & Son . : . : . . 998 9 oO 

S. Warburton . : . ‘ ; : . 1%,620 0.9 Jno. Partridge, jun. . . . : « PR 985 9 9 
W. T. Stevenson. : ° . ° ; gI5 0 9 

J. 4. Buck : : : : $ A - 5401 01D : 

W. & J. Webb. : : : ; ;  S.4040 0 G. B. Turpin . : ‘ : : : : 876 0 oO 

T, J. Mason . i , : ; , , &475 0 9 Pearce Bros. . é : ; : : < 857 0 0 

H. Willcock & Co. . : ~ : : mers Wiebe ts J. H. Palmer . . : . . : . 847 0 0 

H. J. Pitts : ‘ F : : ¥ - §399 0 9 J. Griffin . . 815 0 Oo 

J. Dallow & Sons. 4 ; ; ; . 5,370 0 0 AMBROSE ANDREWS, Plymouth (accepted ) ee 783 0 0 

T. 4a. PF Oster, jan. : : : ; 5) 55350) .0 09 

Brockhurst & Wood. : ‘ : é : 350 <0 2 

E. Chatwin : : : . : : . + 315 oO BT. ALBANS. 

Harley & Son . . . ° . : * 5:313 © ©] For the erection of a pair of semi-detached houses at Bedford 

es ae : . 3 ; : , . ee : 4 phe pene: Albans. Mr. HAROLD GOSLETT, architect, 

cies , : : : : ’ * 2479 28 Theobald’s Road, W.C. 

W. Kendrick & Son. 5 : : » 20 

Me Giles oo ee seat ; 3 Gough & Co... ; | 4 Res ome 

J. Herbert ; : : ; ? a Gra eeteon'S .C. Miskin & Co. ; : ; é : - £,050 70 0 

F. L. Jones , : ; j j ; ee ae Vail & Williamson* . : : . 1,353 0 0 

rT. Hardy)" 0 rr 5,078 ein : Provisionally accepted. 

W. Wistance . ‘ : 3 : : + 93,075).0 10 

HW. Gibbs 0 ne Se ee Se cn eo 

G. Goodwin. : : : : ‘ . 63028 0 0 

Gowring & Ingram . : F ; 6 ¢ 627° Oo oD THE tender of Messrs. Bradley for heating wards at 

G. H. Marshall. - 2 » 4,999 0 ©O| Bromley, published last week, should have been returned at 

S. WooTTON, Bloxwich (accepted We 4 » 4,998 0 O!} 3,2257, 
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TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. E. H. SHORLAND & BROTHER, of Manchester, 
have just supplied their patent Manchester stoves with descend- 
ing smoke flues to the extensions at the Union Infirmary, 
Keighley. 

THE 250 men at the engineering works of Messrs. 
Graham, Morton & Co., Ltd., of Leeds, Government con- 
tractors, who on Thursday in last week struck work because a 
non-union man had been engaged, are still “out.” The 
dispute is as to whether the establishment shall be conducted 
on “mixed” or union lines. Though the firm are determined 
that they will not submit to any dictation as to whom they 
employ, whether union or non-union men, the men who 
absented themselves were on Saturday paid up and dismissed. 
The firm have received a letter from the general secretary of 
the Boilermakers’ and Shipbuilders’ Executive Council of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne asking that a deputation should be received 
to discuss the differences which have arisen. Messrs. 
Graham, Morton & Co. have replied by telegraph as follows :— 
“ Letter received. All men who absented themselves without 
our permission last Thursday we paid up on Saturday in the 
usual way, and therefore they are no longer employed by us, 
and we are Now engaging men to fill the vacancies, so that all 
men must take their chance of future employment along with 
newhands. We absolutely insist ona mixed shop, thesame as 
other large boiler shops in Leeds. If these conditions are 
recognised by you we shall be pleased to grant an interview.” 
On Wednesday a deputation waited on the managing director 
and said the strike was unauthorised. The men have there- 
fore succumbed. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A NEW weaving-shed to hold 1,620 looms is projected at 
Barnoldswick. 

AT Edmonton workhouse a new chapel is about to be 
erected, Mr. T. E. Knightley, of 106 Cannon Street, London, 
is the architect. 

WOOLWICH union are erecting a new laundry at the 
infirmary. Mr, C. W. Brooks, 63 Finsbury Pavement, London, 
is the architect. 

THE Harbour Board of Genoa have decided to extend the 
harbour, and for this purpose a sum of 12,000,000 lire has been 
set aside. 


IN High Street, Gateshead, a new theatre is about to be 
built, to be known as the Alhambra. Mr. Stuart S. Mold, of 
Newcastle, is the architect. 

“THE Stockport Guardians have decided to enlarge the 
new infirmary by maternity wards, at a cost of about 1,g00/. 
Laundry buildings are also to be built. 

A BUILDERS’ exchange is likely to be shortly established in 
Birmingham, where an immense variety of objects employed in 
building are produced. 

AN exhibition in connection with the National Association 
of Painters and Decorators of England and Wales has been 
held during the week at St. James’s Hall, Manchester. It was 
opened by Dr. Hopkinson, vice-chancellor of the local 
University. 

PUBLIC baths are proposed to be erected at Kingstown, 
near Dublin, according to the plans of Mr. Baggallay. Appli- 
cation will be made for sanction to a loan of 11,000/. for this 
purpose. ; 

THE Chatham Town Council have adopted a recommenda- 
tion that a site should be purchased, and that slipper, spray 
and swimming baths should be provided thereon, at a cost not 
exceeding 10,000/,, inclusive of land, buildings and all other 
charges. 

THE London and North-Western Railway Company intend 
to promote a Bill in the next session of Parliament for the 
purpose of enlarging the Exchange station in Manchester. In 
the last session a similar Bill was withdrawn, owing to the 
opposition of the Corporation. 

IN connection with the new public library being erected 
for the Poplar Council, Messrs. J. Rider Hunt & Co., of 
181 Queen Victoria Street, London, have been appointed 
quantity surveyors. 

THE Keswick Urban District Council decided by a majority 
of two votes that the Council advertise in the district news- 
papers for a plumber to inspect the water fittings and do 
Council work under the direction of the surveyor. The reason 
is the necessity of stopping the waste of water which finds its 
way into the sewers—about 9,800 gallons per hour. 

THE Toronto building strike terminated last week after a 
month’s duration. The men gave up their demand for in- 
creased wages, It is estimated that the labourers alone have 
lost nearly 100,000 dols., while contractors, owing to many men 
having left the city and secured work in other places, find 
great difficulty in securing men to complete their contracts, 
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THE foundation-stone of a church and school, to be erected 
atta cost of 7,000/., for the use of English Wesleyan Methodists 
of Colwyn Bay was laid on Monday. The building will com- 
prise a chapel seating 450 adults, a Sunday school for 300 
scholars and a church parlour. Of cruciform plan, the struc- 
ture is to be in the Late Decorated style of architecture, the 
materials used being Ruabon pressed bricks with terra-cotta 
facings. Mr. Arthur Brocklehurst, of Manchester, is the 
architect. 

THE need for workmen’s dwellings at Colwyn Bay has 
suggested the formation of a model village or “ garden city,” 
on somewhat similar lines to those adopted at Port Sunlight 
and Bournville. A site has been found on the Tan’rallt 
estate. The Colwyn Bay Garden Dwellings Company, Ltd, 
has b2en formed and registered. The architects are Messrs. 
Chadwick & Booth, Colwyn Bay. 

A NEw Gaelic church has been erected in Glasgow. The 
masonwork is of red freestone, and is worked in rock-faced, 
irregular courses, with finely-tooled dressings. The style of 
architecture is Gothic of the Early Decorated period, and the 
plan of the building is cruciform, having wide nave and narrow 
aisles—the latter used only as passages—and chancel with 
semi-octagonal apse end. The churchis seated for 1,05 persons. 
In a niche over the doorway is a statue of St. Columba 8 feet 
high. The architect is Mr. William Tennant, Glasgow. The 
cost of the church and site is about 30,000/. 

A REMARKABLE rescue has been effected in the streets of 
New York. Two Italian workmen were excavating when the 
ground caved in, burying them beneath tons of earth and 
masonry 16 feet deep No hope was entertained of recovering 
the men alive, but an ingenious foreman took a piece of rubber 
hose, and by means of an iron rod pushed it in the direction 
where the men were imprisoned After two hours’ digging the 
rescue party unearthed the Italians still alive. A falling 
timber had formed an arch, preventing the men from being 
mutilated, and the hose had enabled them to breathe. A little 
later they were able to resume work. 

:2 THE authorities of the municipal technical school at 
Birmingham have found that several of the rooms used in 
connection with the various workshop classes relative to the 
building trade and the various metal trades have become too 
small to accommodate the number of candidates applying for 
admission in these subjects, and for the past few sessions con- 
siderable difficulty has been experienced in dealing with those 
applying for admission, Last year in particular, a number of 
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/ IMMEDIATE DELIVERY\) 
ME ee OR. Coe 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
MESSRS. COUTTS & CO.”3 BANK, STRAND FRONT. 
CATHEDRAL SERIES.-BANGOR: INTERIOR OF CENTRAL TOWZE3. 
GLASGOW SAVINGS BANK. 


HOUSE AT WIMBLEDON, SURREY. 


DE3IGN FOR PROPOSED M.N.C. CHAPEL AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
BRIGHOUSE. 


| students had to be refused admission owing to the classrooms 


being full. As a consequence these workshops have been 
removed to premises in John Bright Street, where larger 
rooms for each trade subject have been provide d and fitted. 

THE new Evangelistic Hall, Kensington, Liverpool, which 
is claimed to be the largest in the world, was opened on the 
16th inst. It is estimated that about 6,099 persons can be 
accommodated within sight and hearing of the speaker. The 
auditorium consists of a large theatre, surmounting which are 
two tiers of galleries, each being carried round three sides of 
the hall. The ground floor and orchestra are calculated to 
seat 2,690 persons, the first gallery 1,809, and the second 
gallery 1,200, giving a total of 5,609. The orchestral gallery 
and platform will accommodate 440 people. From Kensington 
the hall is approached through a tiled vestibule, and there are 
eight sets of stone staircases and four side entrances leading 
to the galleries and the ground floor. 

THE Bermondsey Borough Council have invoked the 
support of the other metropolitan borough councils and of the 
London County Council in representations to the Treasury as 
to the great disappointment caused by the Treasury’s refusal 


to take full advantage of the Housing Act, 1993, regarding the . 


extension of the period for loans on buildings to eighty years. 
It is pointed out that ‘there are grave doubts as to the 
possibility of undertakings already on foot being made suc- 
cessful unless the lowest possible rents are chargeable, and 
that the moderate extension provided for by the Act named, 
and recommended by the Select Committee of 1922, would 
materially assist this.” Hence it is suggested that the Treasury 
should be asked to reconsider its decision, at least as regards: 
loans for the purposes of Parts 1 and 2 of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890. 


THE Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London, have 


issued a second series of diagrams for the use of classes of 
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technical instruction for plumbers. The book contains repro- 
ductions on a reduced scale of diagrams illustrating the work 
of the plumber and some of the scientific principles underlying 
it, with descriptive and explanatory notes. The diagrams are 
of a more advanced character than those comprising the first 
series, and are designed to follow more particularly the teaching 
given in the intermediate and final courses of the company’s 
graded syllabus of instruction for plumbers, The Company 
hope that the general adoption of these diagrams in technical 
schools will tend to unify the methods of instruction, and also 
to set up throughout the country a higher standard of plumbing 
practice that will not only meet the requirements of architects 
and the public authorities, but will afford the best guarantee 
against the admission of sewer gas into dwellings and the 
pollution of water. 


THE question of a reduction of the wages of Glasgow and 
district joiners threatens to recur in the autumn, In the 
spring the bulk of the masters signed the “ working agree- 
ment” which has been insisted on by the operatives in April 
year after year. The rate of wages was fixed for the year at 
tod. per hour. Many of the masters, however, now hold that 
they signed “under protest,” because they could not afford at 
that busy time to throw their shops idle, and they hold them- 
selves at liberty, now that they are less busy, to break the 
agreement and insist on a reduction of wages. Statistics as to 
the numbers of men employed by the various employers are 
being collected. When these are available the masters will 
hold a general meeting and decide on their policy. They hold 
that a reduction of 3d. per hour on the wages is desirable and 
fair. The only place in Britain, they state, where wages are 
higher is London, where the rate is to3d., and there are only 
two or three places where it is Iod. 

DR HIGHET, the Workington medical officer of health, has 
been pursuing his investigations with respect to insanitary 
property in the district. In the course of his remarks on two 
houses on Brow he says :—“ The present state of these build- 
ings is not in any way enhanced by the fact that they belong 
to your own Corporation, having been purchased (and very 
wisely too, I think) for the purpose mainly of widening the 
thoroughfare, which at this important point is all too narrow, 
and is in sad contrast to the Belgravia, which, like a promised 
land, continues to spread before and opens up a panoramic 
view in which the Solway Firth, the Scotch hills and the 
Derwent valley are blended into an exquisite whole. From an 
artistic and cesthetic point of view, if from no other, the 


Sa 


GRAHAM, 


demolition of this property ought to commend itself to you; 
but lest a too crude and economic spirit should obtrude itself 
upon you and cause you to stay your hands, I hasten further 
to remark that from a sanitary point of view the houses in 
question are at the present time unfit for habitation.” 


A LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry has been held at 
West Hartlepool into an application by the Town Council for 
power to borrow 3,202/ for the provision of buildings and 
plant for the manufacture of bricks from clinker from the 
destructors. The borough engineer stated that the Cor- 
poration had from 809 to 1,00) yards of clinker for which they 
had no outlet at the present time. It was estimated that on 
three years’ working of the destructor there would be a surplus 
of over 3,000 tons of clinker for brickmaking purposes, and 
this quantity would make about 2,900,coo bricks. The Cor- 
poration propose to use the clinker bricks for their own under- 
takings and sell the surplus. If properly manipulated the 
scheme ought not, it was said, to entail any expense on the 
rates. A sample brick manufactured at Leeds required a 
weight of 355 tons to crush it. It was pointed out that the 
cost of manufacturing these bricks would be from 13s 5d. to 
14s. 6d. per 1,000, which would cover every possible expendi- 
ture. It was also stated that one year’s production from the 
proposed plant would be sufficient to pay the principal and 
interest for four years on the suggested outlay. 

SOME three years ago the Llandudno Urban District 
Council commenced the extension of the sewer outfall to the 
west of the Great Orme’s Head. Owing to a change in the 
lay of the sands the original outfall did not discharge the 
sewage into the open sea at low tides. The Council decided 
to extend the pipeline across the foreshore and to discharge 
the sewage into deep water at a point where the tidal current 
has a seaward set The work could only be carried on in 
good weather for a few hours daily between the tides. Owing 
to its risky nature the tenders submitted were considerably in 
excess of the estimate of the engineer, Mr. E. P. Stephenson. 
The Council therefore decided to do the work themselves. On 
several occasions considerable damage was done by gales, and, 
after the first winter’s experience, the work was suspended 
during the stormy and dark months of the year. The last pipe 
was laid last week. So far as the outfall is concerned, and the 
piles to which it is braced, the cost has been about the estimate 
of the engineer, but it was necessary to cover the pipes with a 
great quantity of stone for their protection, and in this work 
the estimate was considerably exceeded. 
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, ELECTRIC NOTES. 
A PARISH meeting held in the Public Hall, Rhos, have 
rescinded a résolution refusing permission to run electric cars 
to Rhos. The tramway company, having laid down the track 
at considerable cost, are now free to apply for running powers, 

AN experiment with the electric traction of coal is to be 
made at Tunstall by the Potteries Electric Traction Company. 
The coal the company uses will be carried over their tramway 
lines from the colliery sidings to the electricity generating 
station. 

THE Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope is prepared 
to receive applications for the appointment of a mechanical 
and electrical engineer to his department. Salary, 800/. per 
annum. Preference will be given to one who has had practical 
experience in the testing and inspection of materials. Applica- 
tions, by letter, must be made before Wednesday next. 

THE Leigh Town Council have instructed the town clerk 
to make application to the Local Government Board for their 
sanction to a loan of 16,1152. for extensions at the electricity 
works. The committee do not intend to spend all the money 
at the present time, but extensions were absolutely necessary. 
The committee expect that the concern will pay its way, and 
that in the course of time there will be profits to go to the relief 
of the rates. 

THE electric coal hoists which are to be set up at Clyde- 
bank Dock will be constructed on a different plan from those 
already in use at Glasgow Harbour. The foundations will be 
built outside the line of the quay, in 50-feet squares. This 
plan will allow vessels to lie at the hoists but at an angle to- 
wards the quay. Space will thus be economised at the quays 
for other ships, whereas with the hoist inside the line of the 
quay each vessel requires its full length. This plan has proved 
satisfactory at Bristol Channel ports. It is claimed that no- 
where else in this country will there be such a large installation 
of electric coal hoists as at Clydebank Dock. 

So many accidents have arisen to workmen in connection 
with electric utilisation it 1s well they should know what are 
the risks which are likely to arise in employing the force. They 
are :—Firstly, those attributable to shocks due to passage of 
current through the body. Secondly, burns or injuries due to 
contact with the electric arc. Thirdly, flashes or injuries to 
the eyes, by exposure to arc light. Fourthly, the falls which 
are caused primarily by shocks or burns. From none of these 
dangers should the ordinary consumer of electricity suffer, and 


in private houses the voltage is so low that, although a sensa- 
tion of pain would certainly be experienced if a bare wire- 
conveying electricity were touched, there is no danger, except 
under very exceptional conditions, of any real injury. 


ELECTRIC light was switched on at Holyhead for the first 
time on Friday last. The original scheme was estimated to- 
cost 16,000/., but owing to extensions the total has been 
30,00c7, The loan will be repaid by the Council in thirty 
years. Lord Stanley of Alderley, who performed the ceremony, 
said in the course of his subsequent speech that ratepayers 
could not complain if the undertaking did not relieve the rates. 
for the first few years, but should place faith in their representa~ 
tives. Electricity was cleaner and cheaper, and thei towns- 
people should adopt it in shops to lighten the rates. The 
subject of destroying refuse and proper lighting was becoming 
a most important one for municipalities to face, 


Dr. LeEpuc, of the Faculté de Médicine in Paris, is- 
reported to have found a way of utilising a current of elec- 
tricity to produce insensibility in place of chloroform or ether. 
He experimented first on animals and then on himself. In. 
his own case the current pressure was raised to 50 volts. The 
electrodes, wetted with salt water to obtain a good contact, 
were applied, one to the forehead and the other on the back,. 
in order to act on the brain and spinal cord. The operation 
lasted about ten minutes, at the end of which time insensibility 
was complete. The doctor says he felt none of the incon- 
veniences which follow the inhalation of chloroform. As soon 
as the current was cut off the awakening was immediate,. 
coupled with a sensation of vigour. 

THE London County Council have sanctioned the borrow-. 
ing for forty-two years by the Marylebone Borough Council of 
340,4052. for electric lighting works, subject to the latter body’s 
providing out of a sinking fund, or from maintenance account, 
for all renewals and replacements during the currency of the 
loan of plant, machinery and works. The loan is required for 
the provision of a generating station. The County Council 
have also sanctioned a loan for thirty-eight years of 48,5457, 
the estimated cost of bringing existing plant into working 
order, and a loan for ten years of 44,850/. for meters or altera- 
tions to existing meters consequent on change of pressure. 
These loans are, in addition to the loan of 1,212,000/. already 
incurred to pay the Metropolitan Electric Supply Company for 
their Marylebone {property and goodwill under arbitration 
award. 
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will be found to be of the simplest and most practical construe- 

tion, and the advantages it offers are obvious. It can be 

sterilised at will without unmounting it. It supplies a perfectly 

aired and sterilised water for a much longer duration than any 

other known filter, which is due to its cleaning itself auto- 
matically each time Tap A is opened. 

The following report has been specially made to the Directors 
of the Company by Mr. Thomas Fairley, the well-known Leeds 
City and County Analyst :— 

To the Directors of the Automatic Tap Filter Company, Ltd. 

I have made a very careful examination of the Automatic Tap: 
Filter, testing its power of removing coarse sediment and micro-- 
organisms from water. ; ¢ 

find that the ordinary coarse sediments in waters are com- 
pletely removed, and that ninety-five per cent. of the micro- 
organisms are removed, even when the filter has been in use for 
only a short time. The action of the filter will tend to improve with 
use 
T have also tested the arrangement for cleansing the filter, and 
find that it works efficiently. In my opinion this is of great 1m- 

ortance. , : 

f ‘All the parts are well and strongly made, and likely to remain so 
, 5 after use for a length of time. THOMAS FA iY, 
Prices on Application. F.2.8.6, E.0.8., F.1.0. 
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THE agreement between Dalkeith Town Council and 
Messrs. Compton & Co., Ltd., and the Electric Supply Corpo- 
ration has been signed. The main conditions of the agree- 
ment include an undertaking that twenty-seven arc electric 
lamps of ten amperes each be erected on the streets and road- 
ways arranged for, the same to be supplied with electricity of 
about fifty volts per lamp, and that nine lamps be run in series 
on 450 volts. The contractors provide, fix and maintain the 
posts, lamps and all the necessary appliances and labour for 
-effectually supplying the lights. The difficulty as to the 
guarantee of a certain number of hours has been met bya 
provision that the total number of hours of lighting shall not 
be less in any one year in the streets lighted by electricity than 
the total hours of gas lighting during the year previous to the 
‘introduction of the electric lighting. The charge is to be 3d. 
per unit. 


ACCORDING to the statutory account presented by the 
Dartford Council to the Board of Trade, there was for the 
year ending in March last a deficiency of 2,316/. on electric 
lighting, but taking into account outstanding credit amounts, 
the actual loss for the year was 1,619/. The net expenditure 
was about balanced by the net income in the ordinary revenue 
account, and the deficiency represents the amounts paid for 
interest and repayments of loans, which had in March reached 
a total of 34,500/. Gas competition has been keen, the price 
being 2s. 6d@. per 1,000. Only 1,418/. was received from private 
consumers, whilst the contribution for public lighting figured 
as 934/. 192,000 units were sold out of 264,000 generated at 
the works, 17,000 units were used at the works, and the quantity 
described as “unaccounted for” is 54,000. The undertaking 
started in the beginning of 1901, and it was hoped by this time 
would have been paying all expenses. The penny in the pound 
in Dartford yields about 340/,, and it was this position of the 
electric-light undertaking that induced the Council to enter 
mto an arrangement recently with a company for a “ construc- 
tion lease” of the tramways, to avoid the possibility of any 
acute burden on the rates for the next few years. 


AT the last meeting of the Clydebank Town Council it was 
reported that a letter had been read at the electric-lighting 
committee meeting from the Clyde Valley Electrical Power 
Company inquiring whether the Council would now take a 
supply of electricity for public purposes, and explaining that, 
as the alternating current at 50 cycles per second would be 
more suitable for the burgh and district, they were prepared to 


bear the expense of altering the wiring in the Municipal 
Buildings from the direct current system to the alternating 
current. The Council agreed to adhere to the direct current 
system, as stipulated in the agreement with the Clyde Valley 
Company, but to allow a rotary transformer to be placed 
within the buildings alongside the present dynamos, provided 
the company would take over the dynamos at a valuation. 
The company afterwards suggested the introduction of 
concentric wires, which could be drawn through the present 
tubes without breaking out any of the plaster or woodwork of 
the building. The Council having been advised by an expert of 
the suitability of concentric wires, it was agreed to allow the 
alteration of the wiring of the buildings on certain conditions, 
one of which was that the company undertake to have the new 
current installed in the buildings not later than February 15 
next, so as to enable the Council to give delivery of their 
machinery and plant to a purchaser on that date. The 
minutes were agreed to. 


SOME important tramway schemes intended to connect the 
principal towns in the Black Country and that area with 
Birmingham on the one side and some of the chief pleasure 
resorts in Worcestershire and Staffordshire on the other, are 
approaching completion. The construction of a new electric 
tramway from Old Hill to Blackheath by the Rowley District 
Council, at a cost of nearly 28,000/., is almost finished, and 
will probably be opened before November. The Rowley 
Council are also concerned, together with the Quarry Bank 
and Brierley Hill Councils, in the construction of a joint tram- 
way from Cradley Heath to Brierley Hill. The work of recon- 
structing the tramways in Rowley, Oldbury and Smethwick 
districts, which has occupied about nine months, is almost com- 
plete, but some time will elapse before the electric cars can be 
run in consequence of the generating station at Smethwick not 
having been finished. A new branch tramway has been con- 
structed from Cape Hill to Bearwood, and this will be opened 
at the same time as the main line from Birmingham to Dudley. 
The Hales Owen District Council have also upon hand a large 
scheme for the construction of tramways in their area. They 
have, however, leased their powers to the Empire Electrical 
Company, and under the agreement the company propose to 
construct a tramway from Hales Owen railway station to the 
Hayes at Lye, thus connecting with the tramways to Stour- 
bridge, Kinver and Dudley. This work must be carried out 
within two years of the date of the agreement. 
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VARIETIES. 


For the rebuilding of St. George’s hospital, London, Mr. 
Percy Adams, F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. 


THE architect for the new hospital at Barnet is Mr. J. H. 
Goodman, of Reading. 

A MEMORIAL window has been erected in the Delph Hill 
Wesleyan church, Bolton. It is a single-light window with 
“Our Lord in His Garden” as subject, and has been designed 
and executed by Mr. T. W. Camm, of The Studio, Smethwick. 

THE Belfast Corporation have been sanctioned to raise a 
loan of 12,000/., repayable in fifty years, for. the erection of 
additional villas at Purdysburn, in connection with the lunatic 
asylum. 

THE Hamilton Town Council have, after investigating the 
treatment of sewage at York and Barrhead, where the system 
of continuous filtration and that of the septic tank is used 
respectively, have decided on the latter system. 

THE Mersey Dock Board are about to fill up the Anderton 
Basin and pave the site and to extend the town outfall sewer 
which at present discharges into the basin, at an estimated cost 
of 5,200/, 

THE site in Kelvingrove Park occupied by the Glasgow Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1991 has been restored at a total cost of 
8,1992. This amount will be paid by the Exhibition Association 
to the Corporation. The sale of the exhibition buildings has 
brought in 14,5822. 

THE Abbot-Anderson memorial drinking-fountain which is 
to be built at Frimley will be erected from drawings and 
specification prepared by Mr. W. J. Hodgson, of Camberley. 
It is to be a combination of red Mansfield stone and grey 
polished granite, with Sicilian marble corner columns. 

THE Cheshire County Council are pressing the local 
authorities of the county to take action for the prevention of 
the pollution of rivers and streams within their area. At the 
meeting of the county rivers pollution committee it was 
reported that the Crewe Town Council had under considera- 
tion a scheme of outfall sewage works for preventing the 
pollution of the South Brook at the estimated cost of 69,0004, 


THE Berwick sanitary authority have refused a claim by 
the War Office of 1027. 16s. 5a., being half the cost of repairing 
a portion of the old rampart walls. It was contended that 
the portion repaired by the War Office did not come under the 


agreement between them and the authority. Exception was 
also taken to the account on the ground that the authority hadi 
not been consulted as to the expenditure, the first intimation 
of it being the demand for 103/. 2s. 5a. 

A PARLIAMENTARY paper has been issued giving an ap- 
proximate estimate of expenditure under the Military Works 
Acts cf 1897, 1899, 1901 and 1903. It shows that out of a total 
of 20,810,500/. provided in the schedules to the respective Acts 
6,993,830/. had been actually expended up to March 31, 1903, 
while the estimated expenditure in each of the years 1903-4 
and 1904-5 was 3,500,000/, 

THE percentage of the wooded areas of European countries, 
as compared with their total areas, is as follows, says Come 
mercial Intelligence :—Finland, 51:2; Sweden, 49°3; Russia, 
40'4; Austria, 326; Luxemburg, 291; Hungary, 277; 
Germany, 26:1; Servia, 249; Turkey, 23°4; Norway, 22; 
Roumania and Switzerland, 21'4 each; Bulgaria, 20°38. The 
other European countries have less than 20 per cent. of wood- 
land. England has the smallest wooded area, 3 6 per cent. 

AMONG the more commonplace details of the hearings in 
the Aberdeen County Valuation Appeal Court recently the 
foibles of the late Sir William Brooke, of Glentana, came 
as a ludicrous interlude. His trustees appealed against the 
valuation of part of his estate, and their attorney, seeking to 
depreciate the property, reminded the court of the late 
baronet’s eccentricities in the matter of building. “I have 
known him,” said the lawyer, “build stained-glass windows 
into pigstyes.” 

IN an application under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
at Lancaster County Court, on Friday, Judge Coventry decided 
that a workman injured while removing goods for his employer 
from a railway waggon was not entitled to compensation, as 
the accident must happen on the works of the employer, and 
the railway goods station could not be shown to be in the 
joint occupation of the firm in question, Messrs. Blackwell, of 
London, contractors for the Lancaster Electric Tramways 
extension. 

AT the Manchester County Court on Friday last a tenant 
claimed damages from the landlord, being the value of certain 
articles broken by the fall of a mantelpiece. It was contended 
that the owner, of the property was liable. Judge Parry asked 
for some legal authority to show that the landlord was bound 
to repair a mantelpiece in property of this description, and 
pointed out that the evidence was that when the house was 
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let everybody supposed the mantelpiece to be in a substantial 
condition, and that if it was ruinous the plaintiff should not 
have put articles of value on it. Judgment was given for the 
defendant. 


AN experiment in wood paving is being made in connection 
with the relaying of the Small Heath tramway, Birmingham. 
A stretch of about 1,coo yards is being paved with wood, in 
place of macadam. The greater portion has now been com- 
pleted with Australian Yarra or red-wood blocks. Over the 
final section of the road blocks of English oak are to be laid. 
These blocks instead of being cut in a solid piece are manu- 
factured of a number—anything from eight to a dozen—of 
small parts, rivetted together with strong wire staples, the 
wood being subsequently creosoted to render it impervious to 
water. 

THE Haghill public school, Dennistoun, which has just 
been formally opened, is built of red sandstone, with rock- 
faced ashlar base and polished ashlar on upper walls. On 
the ground floor there is accommodation for 480 infants and 
juniors in eight classrooms, and a large central hall for drill 
purposes, with galleries round it on the first, second and top 
floors. There is a total accommodation in the school for 
1,440 pupils, The ventilation is on Boyle’s system, each 
classroom having separate ventilating air shaft to the roof. 
Electric light is fitted throughout. Including the site the total 


cost of the school was about 30,400/. The architects were 


Messrs. A. Lindsay Miller & Son, Glasgow. 

THE Bermondsey Guardians inaugurated on Saturday a 
new scheme in connection with the education and upbringing 
of the poor-law children of the parish. The Guardians have 
built a new children’s home on an estate of over seventy acres 
at Shirley, near Croydon. The cottage home principle is the 
feature of the scheme. The roads on the estate are occupied 
by numerous picturesque cottages. Though the girls and 
boys are housed in different cottages, they freely mix in the 
“ garden city,” and all go together to the school on the estate. 
So far as possible the children live in the open air, and the 
meals are usually taken in the garden in the summer. For 
the boys there are workshops where carpentry, boot-making, 
plumbing and various other trades are taught. There is a 
swimming bath. 

THE British Consul-General at Antwerp comments in his 
last report on the reasons for the ever-increasing prosperity of 
Belgium. He attributes it to the steady and prolonged appli- 
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cation and the economic characteristics of the people. By 
reason of these qualities in the working classes, and of their 
development to a more than ordinary degree, the employer is 
able to obtain his labour at a rate of daily wages cheaper 
than that prevailing in other countries, an advantage further 
accentuated by the average number of working hours a day 
being also greater. Notwithstanding the low rate of wages,. 
however, the workman is prosperous, as is shown by the 
savings bank returns, which increased from 2s. 3d. per head in 
1880 to IIs, 2d. per head in 1901. The success of the manu- 
facturing industries of Belgium is attributable, to a certain 
extent, to the high standard of technical education prevailing, 
owing to the public maintenance of special schools for this 
purpose. To this technical knowledge, and also to a keen 
understanding of present day needs, is due the complete- 
modern equipment of the factories, and its consequent result, 
ability to produce as cheaply as possible and to use to their full. 
the advantages already mentioned. 

THE Quarry Brae Board school, Glasgow, which has been 
erected at a cost of 28,600/., was opened on the gth inst. The 
exterior is of red sandstone, square dressed with droved 
corners, and is designed in a simple Renaissance manner, with 
no ornament except at the four principal doorways. The 
ground floor gives accommodation for 516 infants and juniors 
in six classrooms and a large schoolroom, which is placed at 
the south-east corner so as to get the maximum of sunlight 
during the school hours. On the first floor are eight class- 
rooms, holding 60 pupils each, while the second floor is similar 
to the first, and accommodates 480 pupils. The total accom- 
modation of the school is 1,476. On the ground floor there is 
a large central hall for drill purposes, with galleries round it on 
the first and second floors. The heating and ventilation are 
on the “ Plenum” system, a current ef warm, purified air being 
delivered into each classroom at a height of 7 feet from the 
floor, and drawn off at the floor level. Electric light is fitted 
throughout. In a separate building to the west are the depart- 
ments for cookery and lJaundrywork for girls and manual 
instruction for boys. The architects of the school were Messrs. 
Macwhannell & Rogerson, Glasgow. 

NEW works in connection with the water supply of the 
Hartlepools were brought into use last week by the local gas 
and water company. The execution of the project has involved 
a large outlay, no less than 68,000/7. having been spent upon 
the extension of the works supplying water for commercial 
purposes alone. In addition there was carried out the enlarge- 
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ment of the storage facilities for the West Hartlepool domestic details are recognised as affording the greatest simplicity, 
supply, the provision of additional pumping apparatus and a | efficiency and economy, and are widely adopted with but 
new engine and engine-house. The new storage reservoir for | slight modifications. 
the trade supply, which has a water area of 40 acres and a In every large shop draughtsmen are trained to design 
storage capacity of 200,000,000 gallons, will drain a gathering | structures to comply with general plans or specifications or to 
ground of 1,340 acres, over which there is an average yearly | redraw the separate members of structures designed by other 
rainfall of 27 inches. Over five miles of conduit—4oo yards engineers in accordance with strictly defined standards and to 
being tunnelled—will convey the water. The construction of meet shop requirements. Great care is taken to use as few 
the reservoir, which has extended over 3} years, was under- | different shapes as will suffice, and to use such materials as 
taken by Messrs. W. & J. Foster, of Bingley, the conduits also | can be readily secured from the mills or carried in stock, The 
having been partly constructed by this firm and in part by | drawings are reduced to numerous simple sheets with separate 
Messrs. Hardy & Atkinson, of West Hartlepool. The reser- | orders for different members, so that the ease and rapidity of 
voir, apart from land, conduits, roads, &c., has cost about 160/. | shop work is greatly increased and a considerable saving of 
per million gallons, a figure which compares most favourably | labour is secured by a comparatively small additional initial 
with other works of a similar description. The works were | expense in the drawing-room. The shops are abundantly 
designed and carried out by Mr. Charles R. Fenwick, of the | equipped with special machinery perfected for the performance 
firm of Martin & Fenwick, civil engineers, Leeds, Mr. F. W. | of essential operations, and are arranged with a view to the 
Sutcliffe having charge as resident engineer. most rapid and continuous handling of materials. r 
These conditions make it possible to prepare a complete 
first-class design, order and receive the materials, and manu- 
facture the finished members for a large contract without 
EXPORT TRADE IN BRIDGES. seriously affecting the other work in a shop with a regular 
THERE was some consternation and annoyance when the | output of thousands of tons per month. Finally, provision is 
contracts for the bridges on the Uganda Railway were given | carefully made in the design for the erection of the structure 
by the Government to American firms. A leading article in | in the field, and that work is performed with trained men, 
the Engineering Record explains the reasons for the facility | special plant and methods of such excellence that it generally 
with which the beams were executed, and time was gained in | costs but a small fraction of the whole price of the work. 
delivering and erection. It also describes. the arrangements The most important deviation from ordinary American 
which are made by American firms to organise an export trade | practice in the Uganda bridges was in proportioning the lengths 
in steel bridges. The writer says :— of members for ocean transportation and in shipping many 
On account of their methods the American builders of | minor pieces loose, so that they would pack closely, which 
these structures were able to furnish satisfactory guarantees | would ordinarily be shop-rivetted. Great pains were taken to 
for completing them more quickly and at a lower cost than other | make corresponding members exactly alike, and over 1,000 
bidders whom it would otherwise have been natural to favour, | were made from a single blueprint sheet. All of the hundreds 
American manufacturers possess several advantages, the least | of pieces for each viaduct were marked and billed separately, 
of which is probably the superior character of the design and | and in order to facilitate selection and storage they were 
rational development of maximum strength and efficiency. | painted with distinguishing colours. Even with this provision 
Much more important is the fact that all structural steelwork | it was found easier to use duplicate members in some structures, 
is designed by specialists usually employed on it exclusively, | irrespective of their designation, so that when the work was 
and is fabricated in shops devoted wholly to that class of work. | completed some of the viaducts, instead of being a uniform 
Those conditions have developed a surprisingly uniform | colour, showed a dozen different colours where members had 
practice throughout the country, so that structures specified for | been borrowed from other viaducts and fitted perfectly in 
a certain service would be built with remarkable similarity if | place. 
designed independently by different engineers and made at The erection was accomplished in the usual way by an 
remote shops. Certain types of structure and characteristic | overhead tower traveller which assembled one panel of the 
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viaduct in advance, thus obviating any necessity for false work 
or scaffolds. Standard sectional steel derricks were provided 
for loading and unloading the material, steam hoisting engines 
were used for the heavy work and hand-power for the light 
work. Work yards were established at the ends of the different 
viaducts, where as much as possible of the field-rivetting was 


_ done advantageously on the ground instead of performing it 
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on the structure. Care was taken to furnish the erectors with 
triplicate supplies of spare pieces of machinery and sufficient 
stock to enable them to manufacture in the field members to 
replace any which might be lost or injured. The arrangement 
of the work was carefully planned in advance and it was 
executed promptly and satisfactorily with a surprisingly small 
increase of time and expense over what would have been 
required in this country. The manufacture and erection of the 
work were reduced to such simple terms that they were con- 
sidered by the contractors to possess no unusual engineering 
features, and some time ago when the chief engineer of the 
bridge company was requested to furnish some information for 
publication he objected that it was uninteresting and ordinary. 
Asa statement of the value of American methods in export 
work, however, and as an explanation of the reason American 
bridges can be built so well at such a low cost in almost in- 
accessible parts of the world, the story is of timely value. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 


THE Birmingham Midland Institute commenced a new 
session on Friday last. The opening lecture was delivered by 
Dr. W. Wright, lecturer on hygiene at the Institute. The sub- 
ject treated was the housing question. 

Dr. Wright declared that the problem was only half stated 
when it was said to mean the provision of better houses for the 
poor. So far as England was concerned the fault lay perhaps 
more in the environment than with the actual houses. He 
emphasised the importance of the question by asking why it 
was that the death rate in a city is double that in the country, 
and by stating that the unhedlthy surroundings were not merely 
responsible for much of the drunkenness in large towns, but 
also for the prevalence of zymotic diseases and consumption, 
and for the anaemia, chronic ill-health and absence of energy 
so characteristic of the poor. After insisting upon the import- 
ance of settling the question whether it were regarded from the 
moral, political, economical or municipal point of view, he 


described the state of affairs existing in any large town or city, 
showing how the density of the population was far beyond what 
was compatible with good health, whilst the size of the 
houses and the amount of air-space in them were equally below 
the minimum requirements. The houses in the slums were 
still frequently “back to back houses,” through which a free 
circulation of air was impossible, and into which the sun could 
at best but send a random beam. They were also frequently 
in great need of repair, cold, dark and damp and insanitary. 
Bad as the houses frequently were, the environment was often 
worse, and a more unhealthy arrangement of houses it would 
be difficult to devise than that of courts, alleys, blind and 
narrow streets all built in the close neighbourhood of tall 
manufactories and railway arches, the whole enveloped in a 
thick mantle of smoke-laden air. These conditions were 
frequently aggravated by the carelessness and lack of intelli- 
gence of the occupants. 

Passing to a consideration of the methods of dealing with 
the question, Dr. Wright was of the opinion that the best ways 
of dealing with it were for the municipality to purchase land in 
the suburbs, and have an extension plan prepared which should 
determine the directions in which the town would be allowed 
to grow, and which should include gardens, squares, tree- 
planted promenades, districts for manufactories and for resi- 
dence. The municipality might then encourage building 
societies to build upon the land by granting leases of sixty to 
eighty years, by lending money at low interest and by taking 
shares in the societies. By keeping possession of the land the 
municipality could itself have the unearned increment result- 
ing from the growth of the city, and the consequent in- 
crease in the price of land, instead of its passing as at 
present into the pockets of the land speculators. By 
turning over the building to societies they get over 
the objections to municipal houses and a privileged class, and 
furnished the tenant with an incentive to purchase his house. 
Hand in hand with that policy, they should have cheaper 
transit, which would allow the worker to live away from his 
place of employment. Both these policies had been tried on 
the Continent with the best results. In Holland and Germany 
it was compulsory for every locality above a certain population 
to make an extension plan. The injunctions given to Prussian 
towns by the Prussian Government to buy land were so strong 
that they practically amounted to compulsion. As regards 
transit, in Belgium, where the railways were mostly owned by 
the State, workmen could, if necessary, live at a distance of 
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thirty miles from their place of work, travelling to and fro 
daily for 1s. 9¢ a week, the time spent in travelling being more 
than compensated for by the comforts of a country home, by 
the cheaper rent and the greater working efficiency. Other 
useful ways of dealing with the question, which, however, 
could only be regarded as supplementary, were house-to-house 
inspection ; rating of building sites on their selling value, as 
was done in New Zealand and Germany; the rating of the 
houses of the poor on a different basis to those of the rich, and 
the building by the municipality of tenements for untidy and 
unscrupulous tenants, where they might be kept under a quasi- 
police supervision and educated up to better and more sanitary 
habits. The lecturer concluded by warm praise of the pioneer 
work which Mr. Lever, of Port Sunlight, Mr. Cadbury, of 
Bournville, and Herr Krupp, of Essen, had done in the way of 
-séttling this in some senses the most important question before 
the public at present. 


MARBLE WORKING IN CARRARA. 


TOURISTS who visit Italy without stopping at Carrara make a 
mistake. There are only, says the /ournal de la Marobrerie, 
a few palaces and museums, but one can gain acquaintance 
with the great natural wealth of Italy, and probably one of the 
primary causes of her artistic reputation. Indeed, without her 
marble Italy would not have produced such world-renowned 
sculptors, and the splendout of the palaces. would have been 
diminished. It is at Carrara that the Italian, by nature an 
agriculturist, has become an industrial worker, and no one 
will dare to say that he does not shine in that 7dé/e.. The 
Ttalian workman, always clever, has known how to put to 
wonderful uses the rudimentary tools placed in his hands by 
employers, for the employers have proved themselves to be 
primitively conservative in the organisation of their industry. 
To carry on business in confusion, to ignore the mechanical 
appliances common everywhere else but in Italy, out of 
preference for the antiquated tools which have been forgotten 
by their rivals over the whole world, these are a few of the 
points on which quarry-owners in Carrara have seemingly 
arrived at a mutual understanding. For the rest there are a 
hopeless succession of disputes on the settling of which the 
best part of their energy and profits is expended. Neverthe- 
less, if we take them individually, it must be said that the 
quarry-masters are intelligent, which is, moreover, one of the 
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national characteristics, but there is a terrible lack of 
initiative. 

As a striking instance we might mention that the helicoidal 
chain had been employed for twenty years in all the European 
quarries before it. came to Carrara. All the efforts to make 
the owners of the quarries realise the immense advantages of 


the use of this thread of steel from 4 to 5 millimetres in 


thickness, which cuts the marble rocks wherever wanted, had | 


been futile before such objections as the difficulty of raising 
the water and the sand, of transporting energy, &c. 

Suddenly, two or three years ago, through the influence of 
a newly-appointed Belgian manager of the most important 
concern in Carrara, which moreover was owned by a French 
firm, the Italian quarry-owners began, in imitation, to intro- 
duce everywhere the helicoidal chain together with electrical- 
power installations. They at once perceived that this quite 
old invention was practicable and advantageous and that it 
was bad policy to retain their effete systems. One of them 
even thought of a very ingenious improvement. . 

Why have the Italians been so slow in introducing the 
helicoidal chain? Why are their sawmills made up of out-of- 
date machinery? Why do they still work the quarries by 
blasting? Why are their modes of excavation so primitive and 
without the least mechanical tool? Why are their roads never 
in the slightest way repaired? Why is the organisation of the 
trade so defective, small quarry-owners competing against one 
another and becoming bitter rivals, instead of uniting in their 
efforts to improve their business? It is because the Italians 
are without the commercial instinct, which is nothing more 
than very simple and very matter-of-fact logic; it is because 
they have none of the mighty practical common sense of the 
English and the Americans, who are the poorer artists but the 
better business men. 

The Carrara quarries are on the mountain side up as high 
as I,200 metres and more. The enormous amount of waste 
material scattered about gives the mountains an appearance 
as if covered by eternal snow. That is the impression the 
traveller gains of them from afar, and it remains until he is 
absolutely close at hand. The region comprises three 
centres, Carrara, Massa and Serravezza, the first being by far 
the most important. There are in all 1,250 quarries, of which 
500 are in operation, employing 10,000 men. Carrara, which 
has 44,000 inhabitants, is responsible for more than half of the 
workers. It has an academy of fine arts with 160 students. 
Without going into minute statistics, it might be safely said 
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that the total annual production of the quarries is 280,000 tons, 
representing a value of about 11,000,coo lire, of which quantity 
g0,coo tons are sawn and 15,000 worked in other ways. About 
three-quarters of the marble are exported as follows :—United 
States, 42,0co; England, 31,000; France, 29,000; Germany, 
24,000; Belgium, 9,0co; Austria, 8,000; Russia, 4,000 ; 
Egypt, 4,000; South America, 4,000 ; Holland, 3,500 ; Spain, 
3,000 ; Turkey, 3,000; the Indies, 3,000 ; Switzerland, 2,500 ; 
other countries, 10,o0o—total, 180,000. These figures are 
derived from official statistics for the year 1909, which were 
published in 1902. In addition the following figures from the 
Rassegna Mineraria relating to Italian exports are equally 
trustworthy :— 


_ Marble Alabaster Prepared Marble 

in Blocks. in Blocks. and Alabaster. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1899 - + 98,485 357 41,952 
1900 . 91,650 245 36,309 
1901» + ~—-96, 631 237 36,795 
1902 . 112,967 363 41,586 
1903 + + 130,316 303 43,539 


England rarely purchases marble in blocks, but more often 
when it is worked. In 1903, 14,044 tons were exported to this 
country, as against 14,430 in the preceding year. The other 
principal customers for worked marble are the United States, 
2,896 as against 3,509 tons in 1992; the diminution has been 
steady since the McKinley Bill. South and Central America 
took 6,537 tons of worked marble. 

The common marble, or clear white, must not be confounded 
with white statuary marble, commonly known under the name 
of Carrara, and of which the finest quality comes from 
Serravezza. Marble from the latter locality, with its crystallised 
and translucid grains, is more delicate than the clear white, 
and imparts life to sculpture by its very transparency. It is 
comparatively rare and expensive, and is sold in unshaped 
blocks from twenty centimes to fifty centimes or more per kilo- 
gramme. 

The marble for sculpture at Carrara is less white and of a 
coarser grain than that of the more costly material quarried at 
Serravezza. There are also marbles of inferior qualities which 
are depreciaied in value by black veins or yellow spots. These 
defects are scarcely noticeable after the piece has been carved, 
but they reappear by polishing. And as the most beautiful 
statues are not free from these defects, it is best to lay it down 
as a principle that this kind of marble ought never to be 
polished, 
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The sand formerly used at the operations of sawing was. 
taken from the sea. Owing to its lack of fineness the blocks. 
sawn in Italy were rough, thereby losing in value. To-day the 
fine sand from the province of Lucques is more and more- 
widely used, thanks to which the Italian sawing rivals that of 


other countries. 


THE DUBLIN MAIN DRAINAGE. 


Ir is expected that the Dublin main drainage works will be 
completed in about twelve months. The progress of the huge 
scheme which was undertaken about ten years ago, and 
which, when finished, will cost the city fully half a million of 
money, has been greatly impeded, says a correspondent of the 
Trish Times, by the many engireering difficulties that had to 
be overcome at various points in the 5 miles of ground through 
which the works extend. For instance, tunnels had to be 
constructed under the Liffey, the Dodder and the Grand Canal 
Lock ; shafts had to be sunk in some cases to a depth of about 
60 feet in order to reach the proper levels, and in several places 
the water percolated through the loose soil to such an extent 
that the tunnelling work could only be carried on by utilising 
what is known as the Greathead shield, together with an 
ingenious system of compressed air.’ Both these mechanical 
appliances are frequently required in work of the kind, but 
in the main drainage scheme they were seen in use practi- 
cally for the first time in Ireland. The shield is a movable 
contrivance, which takes the place of the timber scaffolding that 
would otherwise be required to support the roof and sides of 
the tunnel before the pipes have been laid down, and it was 
found to work with great advantage. But in the final section 
of the excavations, extending from about the Grand Canal Dock 
to the Pigeon House Fort, it became necessary to use also the 
compressed-air system. In this !ow-lying district the water 
level of the sandy ground rises'and falls with the tide in such 
a way that but for the adoption of the system mentioned the 
operations could not have been carried on ; the workmen would 
have been flooded out of the tunnei at times, and the probable 
expense and efficiency of the scheme must necessarily have 
been considerably affected. However, the use of the Greathead 
shield and the system by which the air in the tunnel was kept 
at an enormous pressure had the desired effect, and successfully 
prevented the water from flooding out the workmen or damag- 
ing the extended line of excavation which had to be made. 

On Saturday the writer had the privilege of visiting the 
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operations now in progress at the Pigeon House Road, and of 
walking for a considerable distance through the new tunnel in 
the direction of the city. The journey, under the genial con- 
ductorship of Mr. Harry Martin, B.E., a member of the firm of 
contractors, and Mr. J. F. MacCabe, B E, assistant engineer, 
was by no means unpleasant ; but, with the atmosphere at the 
abnormal pressure of some tons to the square inch, the experi- 
ence, in its opening stages, at any rate, must be set down as 
rather weird and disconcerting. There was first a long descent 
from the level of the ground, on which there is now being con- 
structed the new pumping station which is to deal with the 
sewage matter when it arrives at this point. A ladder, per- 
pendicular but perfectly safe, affixed to the side of the shaft, 
led down some 4o or 50 feet to an opening in the tunnel. 
The section of the conduit running in the direction of 
the Pigeon House Fort being far from complete, a journey 
of much length could not be made in that direction, and 
accordingly our walk was directed towards the city, this 
portion of the sewer being practically completed. Lighted 
candles having been distributed, the party entered a low door- 
way about 3 feet high. The next moment the door was 
quickly closed and bolted from the outside, and on looking 
round one found himself in a small chamber, with seats along 
both sides. A blood-curdling noise, prolonged and intense, 
like the shriek of escaping steam, immediately commenced 
outside the apartment in which we were seated, and one’s 
sensations were further agreeably aroused by the information 
that we were being subjected to a dose of compressed air in 
order to familiarise us with its properties and enable us to 
undertake what could hardly, so far, be regarded as a plea- 
sure trip. Indeed by this time the interest of the journey 
for one of the party had been considerably lessened, 
and this feeling was further accentuated by an almost 
painful sensation which soon became manifest in the in- 
side of both ears. It seemed as if some tremendous but 
invisible force was gradually closing in about the head and 
threatening dire results at every moment, but happily these 
disagreeable effects yielded to a simple but natural process. 
By resolutely holding in the breath at intervals the heavy 
stinging pressure on the ears was relieved, and in about ten 
minutes or so, when the air of the chamber had been made 
uniform with that in the tunnel, and familiarity with the place 
was beginning to exercise its time-honoured effect, a door 
opposite the one already mentioned automatically flew open, 
and passing under another low archway we found ourselves 


fairly inside the great tunnel. It is about eight feet in height, 
so that an upright position could easily be assumed in walking 
through it. The floor has been laid with planking to facilitate 
the workmen in their movements, and these combined with the 
strangeness of the surroundings made it difficult at first 
to realise that one was absolutely safe in taking up a 
natural walking position. From the point of entry to 
the Grand Canal Dock the sewer is made of iron lined 
with concrete, and is now complete with the exception of a 
small portion where the “lining” has yet to be affixed, All 
through the city the tunnel is made of brickwork, and no 
doubt the same material would have been used throughout but 
for the percolation of the water already referred to. Our 
journey extended a considerable distance up the sewer, its 
stoutly joined iron plates in some places and its smooth, 
beautifully finished concrete “lining” in other places shining 
strangely in the dim light. We were, of,course, walking 
through an abnormal atmosphere, the black darkness ren- 
dered just visible, to use a bull, by the faint glimmer of the 
candles ; but the process of inoculation, so to speak, through 
which we had gone at the start, rendered the intense air 
pressure around us almost impalpable. Not the slightest 
disagreeable effect was therefore experienced during the walk, 
but all the same it was a relief to again reach the little 
chamber—“ air locks” they are called—from which the start 
had been made. Here there was another delay while the air 
was being gradually reduced to its normal state, and then 
automatically the outside door opened, and, creeping through, 
we found ourselves once more at the bottom of the shaft, 
none the worse of a decidedly “eerie” journey. A 
prolonged stay in an atmosphere of the kind is not, however, 
considered healthy, and the services of a doctor have in 
consequence been retained for the use of the men who are 
usually employed at this portion of the works. 

When the entire scheme is completed the sewage of the 
city will be conveyed along the north and south quays to the 
pumping-house station at Pigeon House Road, where it will be 
treated with a preparation of lime in order to precipitate the 
solids. The effluent matter will then be discharged into the 
estuary of the ebb-tide, and the sludge will be taken on board 
by vessels of the Eblana type and discharged into the sea. 
Mr. Spencer Harty, borough engineer, and his staff drew up the 
plans on which the work is being carried out. Mr. George 
Chatterton, London, is the consulting engineer, and the 
contractors are Messrs. H. & J. Martin, Dublin and Belfast. 
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THE regret for the death of Mr. WaLtER SEVERN, who 
passed away on the 22nd inst., will not be confined to 
members of the Dudley Art Gallery Society. They made 
him their president, and he was successful in having it 
recognised. But many other people who came in contact 
with him were able to appreciate Mr. SEvERN’s admirable 
qualities. He was born in Rome in 1830, and was one of 
the sons of JOSEPH SEVERN, whose devotion to JOHN 
Keats is one of the brightest incidents in literary history. 
The poet as a forlorn hope went on a voyage to Italy, and 
SEVERN, who had just won the gold medal of the Academy 
for painting, accompanied him and remained with him to 
the end. The artist afterwards settled in Rome, and 
became British consul. Water SEvERN, after leaving 
Westminster School, entered the Civil Service. In his 
leisure he practised in water-colours. An exhibition of 
some of his drawings was held in 1874. He also illustrated 
his own volume on “ Deer and Forest Scenery ” and other 
books. He took part in the efforts for the application of 
art to industrial products, and co-operated with Mr. C. L. 
Eastlake. Of late years his landscapes found admirers. 
In them he endeavoured to represent his own impressions 
rather than the imitation of the treatment of earlier masters. 


CONSISTENCY is not too common a virtue, and the 
world therefore is lenient when there is found to be a 
difference between profession and practice. Indeed, it 
sometimes happens that when we find words and acts do 
not agree we are amused at the weakness. On that account 
we think the escapade of Sir Witt1AM GrantHAM should 
not be considered too seriously. As a Judge of the High 
Court it is his duty to insist on respect for laws of all kinds, 
not excluding by-laws. A lawyer who wished to act inde- 
pendently of the rules and regulations laid down for busi- 
ness in the courts would no doubt be regarded with horror 
by his lordship. But during the vacation as well as in the 
intervals between his appearance in the High Court Sir 
WILLIAM GRANTHAM is a country gentleman, and as such 
he is as much puzzled as Mr. BLounr or any otier estate 
owner in Sussex about the interference of local authorities 
with their property. .Two years ago Sir WILLIAM 
GRANTHAM erected four cottages at Mount Pleasant, Bar- 
combe. At that time he was independent of by-laws, for 
they did not exist in the district. Wishing to complete 
the group, he commenced the erection of a fifth cottage 
which would be similar to those already erected. But Sir 
Wit.14M either ignored or did not remember that. by-laws 
existed, and he neglected to lodge plans and to comply with 
the regulations which are imposed on ordinary individuals. 
His contention was that as he had been building cottages 
and farm buildings for forty years under his own personal 
direction, he thought he ought to be helped in finding out 
what the Chailey Rural Council desired, and that it should 
be for the Council to aid persons like himself who wished 
to build cottages for the poor, instead of placing difficulties 
in their way. Ignorance of the law, says JoHN SELDEN, 

_excuseth no man, and if the legislature does not set the 
example of informing us all individually about the new 
Acts and how they will affect us, we do not see why the 
Rural Council should be blamed. Sir Witt1am GRANTHAM 
did condescend to prepare plans which he considered com- 
plied with the by-laws in every way. His theory was that 

/ a council was not entitled to ask in such a case as this for 

- such a plan as a builder would have to build by, drawn by 
a surveyor or an architect; all they should require 
was a plan which enabled them to see that the cottages 
were proposed to be built within their by-laws. The 
members of the plans committee stated that Sir WILLIAM’s 
drawing did not indicate whether the by-laws were to 
be complied with, and one member said they were such as 
might be expected from an elementary-school boy. Sir 
WILLIAM admitted that an architect would be puzzled if he 
tried to understand the plans, but still he maintained that 
they conformed with the requirements. After a long dis- 
cussion it was resolved unanimously, ‘That sanction be not 


given to Sir WILLIAM GRANTHAM to proceed with the 
building until the by-laws have been complied with. The 
Council have no power, to depart from their by-laws, and 
consequently cannot accept his plans as now presented, and 
resolve to submit them to the Local Government Board for 
an expression of their opinion.” Sir WiLL1aM GRANTHAM’s 
comment on that decision was that there was nothing to 
prevent him going on with his building. All the trouble 
could have been prevented by asking an architect to 
prepare plans. It is true occasions arise when architects 
are not satisfied with the interpretation by local authorities. 
of by-laws. But they, at least, never advise their clients to 
act in Sir WILLIAM GRANTHAM’S manner. We admit 
that at the present time the cottage problem is a difficult 
one. But so long as by-laws exist which relate to their 
construction, it is only right that the law-abiding spirit 
which is innate in Englishmen should be allowed to guide 
all actions in such cases. 


We have before now commented on the extraordinary 
injustice shown to Messrs. SMITHMEYER & Petz, the 
American architects. As long ago as 1873 they succeeded 
in gaining the first prize of 1,500 dollars in the competition 
for the Congressional Library. They afterwards received 
the commission to prepare the working drawings. The 
undertaking was so vast, and there were so many authori- 
ties to satisfy, it was necessary for the partners to 
abandon all other practice during twelve years. Altogether 
the work occupied about thirteen years. Before the build- 
ings were completed Government officials took over the 
plans, a proceeding which does not cause much surprise in 
America, where justice has often to succumb to the 
exigencies of politics. Such a course, however, called 
for fair payment for the services rendered. Messrs. 
SMITHMEYER & PELz, in addition to the premium, have 
received 48,000 dollars. That was supposed to be an 
equivalent for thirteen years’ of toil, and their payment 
of all expenses. The sum is so ridiculous for a work of 
national importance, a committee of the Senate was lately 
obliged to investigate the whole affair. It was testified 
by witnesses that in America an architect’s expenses. 
amount to about 50 per cent. of his receipts. At that 
rate 24,000 dollars would be left for the partners or 
12,000 dollars for each, and as the committee’s report 
says, “This gave to each one an annual compensation of 
923.07 dollars, which sum represents the wages of a junior 
draughtsman employed in an -architect’s office as a copyist 
merely.” Messrs. SMITHMEYER & Petz have applied for 
permission to sue the Goverhmentin the Court of Claims for 
additional compensation to the amount of 108,708 dollars. 
This would make their pay for the plans and drawings at 
the rate of 25 per cent. on the cost of the library. Con- 
sidering the manner of treatment to which they were 
subject that amount is barely equitable. 


WHEN county surveyors and architects have to perform: 
duties in connection with the school. buildings which 
formerly were in charge of the School Boards, it is only 
fair they should be duly remunerated for the extra labour 
imposed on them. The determination of the amount is 
not easy, for those officials are supposed to receive salaries. 
in which the possibility of additional work was considered. 
The education committee of the Cheshire County Council 
have prepared a scheme which is not illiberal. When 
works are to cost less than ‘5o/. the services of the county 
architect will not be required. For preparing plans of 
specifications for alterations and additions to all schools 
for which the education committee are responsible he will 
be paid 400/a year, with travelling and hotel expenses. 
If the outlay exceeds 500/, in any case a commission of 
5 per cent. on the excess will be allowed, but he will have 
to pay the travelling and other expenses. If the county 
architect has to prepare plans for any new school of which 
the cost is less than 5,0o00/., a commission of 5 per cent. on 
the total expenditure will .be paid; but when the cost 
exceeds that amount the commission will be 4 per cent., 
travelling and out-of-pocket expenses being paid by them 
in both cases. It is not likely with such an agreement 
there will be any opportunity for a competition, but should 
one become necessary the county architect is not to take part 
as a competitor. 
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WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM. 
MONG tthe varieties of Gothic, what is generally 
known as the Perpendicular is most in favour at the 
present time. ‘The reasons for preferring it to earlier types 
have been given? by some of those who have employed it, 
and by no architect was it more earnestly and eloquently 
eulogised than by the late Joun D. Seppinc. On the 
other hand, there have been many judges who insisted 
that the true spirit of Gothic was not to be found in 
verpendicularity. If considered as a stage in progress, 
there is much to be said for its appearance. ERNEST 
‘RENAN maintained that the corresponding period in French 
Gothic was in keeping with the peculiar ideas of philosophy 
which then prevailed. The number of words had increased 
‘and there was greater ability in using them. The con- 
sequence was that what we might call verbalistic philosophy 
had acquired a variety and subtlety which would have 
amazed the Greeks or the early scholastics. We may now 
suppose it was an indication that the old days of buildirg 
up systems which were without any relation to the 
actualities of life were approaching an end. Both in France 
ana Germany stone was contorted by the contemporary 
masons into forms that justified those who declared that 
tracery was no more than an imitation of what could be 
attempted with willows. From such divagations England 
was saved by the adoption of the characteristics of the style 
which we call Perpendicular. 

Tuesday last was the anniversary of the death of the 
man whose name is most closely associated with the 
introduction of this style. WILLIAM oF WYKEHAM, after a 
life which was marked by many vicissitudes, died in his 
seventy-ninth year on September 27, 1404. His history is 
tolerably familiar. AUGUSTUS WELBy PucIN pictured 
him as a poor scholar who might be seen daily at a certain 
hour kneeling before an image which was attached to one 
of the heavy clustered pillars of the Norman structure at 
Winchester. On the same spot his gorgeous chantry was 
afterwards erected. Whether WyKEHAM was a surname or 
the name of the Hampshire village in which he was born 
cannot be ascertained. An old legend states that his true 
name was WILLIAM PEROT, and that he was brought up in 
Wykeham and there ‘‘lernid grammar and to write faire.” 
He seems to have won favour at an early age, for he was 
sent to Winchester School, and afterwards became secretary 
to NicHoLas UVvEDALE, lord of the manor of Wykeham 
and governor of Winchester Castle. WiLLi1AM or ED- 
INGTON was consecrated Bishop of Winchester in 1345. 
He was treasurer of the king and first prelate of the Order 
of the Garter. Churchmen in those days sought for clerics 
who gave indications of being able men, and there would 
be nothing unusual if WitL1AM oF WyYKEHAM attracted 
his attention, and was by him recommended to Epwarp III. 
as a trustworthy official. It is possible that WILLIAM rose 
in his appointments, but apparently he did not obtain a 
patent until May 1o, 1356, when he was described as clerk of 
the king’s works in the manors of Henlie and Yeshamstede. 
A few months afterwards he obtained another patent by 
which he was appointed surveyor of the king’s works 
at the castle and park of Windsor, and powers were con- 
ferred on him to press into the king’s service artificers of 
every kind, and to provide stone, timber and all other 
materials required, and to have them carried. To dis- 
charge the latter duties he must have travelled, for it was 
agreed that while he was to be paid 1s. a day in 
Windsor, whenever his duties carried him away he was to 
receive 2s.a day. An allowance of 35. a week for a clerk 
was made to him. His remuneration was either inadequate 
or the king was satisfied with the manner in which the 
duties were performed, for a year later WILLIAM received a 
grant of an extra shilling a day, which was to be paid at 
the Exchequer. 

_ At that time the clerk of the works was in orders, and 
his couple of shillings a day would then be only a part of 
his revenue, as he would have received his tithes and other 
dues. It is known that after holding some minor ecclesias- 
tical offices, he obtained the rectory of Pulham, in Norfolk, 
the prebendary of Flixton Lichfield, and in 1360 the 
deanery of the royal free chapel of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, in 
London. It is beyond doubt he was a pluralist, for before 
he became Bishop of Winchester he drew the enormous 
sum of 873/. 6s. 8¢., which was at least equal to 13,000/. 


of modern money, as revenues from the Church, and he 
contrived, after his consecration, to retain preferments 
amounting to 842/. a year in addition to his revenue as a 
bishop. It must be added in extenuation that he applied 
the money to uses which continue to be beneficial to 
many Englishmen. As Bishop MILNER afterwards said, 
he only received the revenues of the Church with one hand 
to expend them in her service with the other. 

It is often stated that by {s advice a great part of 
Windsor Castle was demolished. That probably is too 
general an assertion. Epwarp III. regarded the. building 
with affection, for it was his birthplace, and he was some- 
times known as Epwarp oF Winpsor. Early in his reign 
he appears to have undertaken alterations and rebuilding. 
The names of three predecessors of WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM 
are known, viz. JOHN PEYNTON, RICHARD DE ROTHELEY 
and RoperT DE BuRNHAM. In 1356 WILLIAM was 
appointed, and two years afterwards he obtained a deputy, 
WILLIAM DE Mutso._ In 1359 the wardenship and surveyor- 
ship of the king’s castles of Ledes, Dover and Hadley was 
entrusted to him in addition to Windsor. It is now im- 
possible to define with any certainty the duties which were 
attached to the offices. LEcclesiastics in those days could 
expect that sooner or later they would become responsible 
for building works, if only in connection with the repair, 
alteration or re-erection of their parish churches. In con- 
sequence, means for instruction may have been available 
for them. But atalent for organisation and the controlling 
of men can do much in such cases. This peculiarity was 
exemplified almost in our time. Many of the contractors 
for English railways were only navvies, and some of them 
were unable to read or write. THomas BrassEy, whose 
administrative skill astonished foreign statesmen, was 
merely a village house-agent on a _ very humble 
scale when ROBERT STEPHENSON discovered him. WILLIAM 
or WyKkKEHAm probably was no more capable of draw- 
ing a simple plan than Sir WitL1am GRANTHAM. But 
he was competent to instruct others to realise what he 
intended, and inthe fourteenth century, as in the twentieth, 
we imagine it was not difficult to obtain men at a very cheap 
rate who were qualified to draw, measure and design. 
WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM always seem to have had definite 
ideas about what was to be done, and we may take it for 
granted he was capable of selecting the men who could 
make up for his own shortcomings. It is now impossible 
to point out the works he had executed in Windsor. He 
is said to have designed the Round Tower, but that was an 
early fancy of Epwarp III., who wished to make it a 
rendezvous of his Order of the Garter, the members of 
which were supposed to be the successors of ARTHUR'S 
Knights of the Round Table. 

WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM must have been one of the 
most influential plebeians in England, According to 
FRotssart, he “ was so high in the king’s grace, that nothing 
was done in any respect whatever without his advice.” 
But, nevertheless, the tenure of a high position, even with 
an EpwarpD III.as monarch, was precarious. ‘The simple 
words ‘‘ THys MADE WIyKHAM,” which may have been no 
more than a foolish joke, were sufficient to cause his 
temporary downfall. The king, like other great people in 
later ages, desired to monopolise the credit for the Windsor 
improvements, and he interpreted the inscription as 
meaning that his clerk of works claimed the distinction. 
Wi14m’s explanation of the sentence was that the works 
made him, but some time had to elapse before that version 
was accepted. he . 

In 1366 he must have once more gained the king’s favour, 
for Epwarp expressed the desire that he should be elected 
Bishop of Winchester. For reasons which are now unknown 
there was a year’s delay before the dignity was conferred on 
him. It was not until 1368 that he was able to take pos- 
session of the episcopal chair. He was then in his forty- 
fourth year and had gone through a course of training 
which qualified him to enter on difficult duties. One of 
the first related to ecclesiastical dilapidations, which in the 
fourteenth century, as in the present day, caused much 
heart-burning. Although his predecessor, WILLIAM OF 
EDINGTON, was at one time his patron, WILLIAM insisted on 
the executors carrying out repairs in castles, manor houses 
and other residences which had been neglected. He also 
claimed that the live-stock which belonged to the see should 
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be handed over, consisting of 127 draught-horses, 1,556 head 
of black cattle, 3,876 wethers, 4,777 ewes and 3,521 lambs. 
There was also a demand for 1,662/. ros. in cash. : 

Then he resolved to undertake the transformation: of 
the nave of his cathedral, an operation which is said to 
have lasted- ten years. The, Norman piers had to be 
encased with masonry of a different style ; instead of round 
arches Pointed were substituted, and other changes fol- 
lowed. Some authorities claim it to be the most magni- 
ficent nave in England. It was held by certain inquirers 
that he preferred employing the old masonry as a core 
instead of removing it, which was the usual, practice, from 
apprehensions that if he disturbed the foundations it 
would not be possible to secure as firm a base for a second 
building. Moreover, there may have been some legal 
difficulties, for although the bishop was powerful the monastic 
authorities. had also claims upon the building. There is 
no doubt that important alterations were undertaken by 
Bishop EpincTON, but the structure was so large it needed 
extraordinary efforts to make a change manifest. It is 
recorded that as late as 1393 WYKEHAM found the fabric 
greatly out of repair, and had ordered the prior and monks 
to contribute more to the work than the profits derived 
from the cathedral estates. At his own death so much 
remained unfinished that he bequeathed 3,000 marks to be 
applied to the completion of the works on the north as well 
as the south side. This shows that the work was much 
more arduous than can now be imagined. Pucin, in his 
eulogium of, WILLIAM, states “he entirely rebuilt the 
immense nave of. Winchester Cathedral at his own cost, 
converting what was a dark, heavy Roman edifice into the 
present rich and imposing structure, unrivalled perhaps for 
purity of design and solidity of effect.” That is merely 
one of the exaggerations to which enthusiastic biographers 
are liable. About the origin of the style FERGussoN has 
delivered a judgment which no research has been able to 
set aside. . He says :— 


It may not be quite clear whether William of Wykeham 
invented Perpendicular tracery, but certain it is that the 
admiration excited by his works in this style at Winchester, 
Oxford and elsewhere, gave a death-blow to the Decorated 
forms previously in fashion. Although every lover of true 
art must regret the change, there was a great deal to be said 
in favour of the new style. It was pre-eminently constructive 
and reasonable. Nothing in a masonic point of view could be 
better than the straight lines running through from bottom to 
top of the window, strengthened by transoms when requisite 
foc support and doubled in the upper division. The ornaments, 
too, were all appropriate, and externally, at least, the whole 
harmonised perfectly ,with the lines of the building. Inter- 
nally, the architects were more studious to prepare forms 
suitable by their dimensions and arrangements for the display 
of painted glass than to spend much thought on the form of 
the frames themselves. The poetry of tracery was gone, but 
it was not only in this respect that we miss the poetic feeling 
of earlier days. ‘The mason was gradually taking the guidance 
of the work out of the hands of the educated classes, and 
applying the square and the rule to replace the poetic inspira- 
tions of enthusiasts and the delicate imaginings by which they 
were expressed, 


Besides his work at the cathedral he erected the build- 
ings now known as New College, Oxford, but which he 
intended should be cailed St. Mary College of Winchester, 
Oxford. He also enriched the college at Winchester, 
which was to be a nursery for the Oxford college. He was 
not the man to neglect episcopal duties through his love of 
_ building, and we learn that he employed WiLLIAM WINFORD 

as his architect, and Simon. Mempury as surveyor. He 
also is to be credited with the reform of the hospital of 
Holy Cross at Winchester—a task he could not accomplish 
without litigation. 

A man who was so long attached to the Court could 
not easily become independent of it by retiring to a diocese. 
In the fourteenth century there was a Parliament, and the 
members sometimes exercised their privileges by opposing 
the Court. Wiruiam or WykEHAM was charged with 
having committed certain misdemeanours while he was 
chancellor, and without any defence on his part was 
declared to have forfeited his temporalities, and was ordered 
to keep himself at a distance of twenty miles from the 
Court. For a time the bishop must have suffered, but 
eventually he made some arrangements which satisfied all 
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parties, and soon after the accession of RicHarp II. he 
appears to have again exercised considerable influence. 

WILLIAM OF WYKEHAM was only one of several bishops 
who were considered to be architects. His. name is un- 
doubtedly the most familiar of them all. His reputation 
may be partly owiog to having risen from a very humble © 
class of the populace, and, as Biore said, ‘‘ maintained 
himself in the highest offices in the State, amid the usual 
cabals of jealous, envious and malignant courtiers, through 
the greater part of the reign of the most magnificent 
monarch of the fourteenth century.” He was, moreover, 
one of the most efficient promoters of education in Eng- » 
iand. His Winchester nave is a memorial of him which is 
likely to endure for many years. When the:next century 
comes round we hope it will not be different from what it 
is at present. The Archdeacon of WINCHESTER said on 
Tuesday that churches even now in all parts of Hampshire 
showed clear traces not only of his. generosity, but of his 
artistic skill. Taking him all in all he was a true English 
worthy, and CaRLYLe, who admired so few ancient or 
modern celebrities, recognised this when he affectionately 
patted the hands of the statue of the brave man whose 
love for building deserves everlasting remembrance. 


THE SEVEN LAMBPS.* 
HE conditions which await the cheap edition of ** The 
Seven Lamps of Architecture” differ from those 
which existed in 1849 when Mr. Rusxkin’s work first 
appeared. Then the volume possessed the first essential 
for literary success, as it was novel. ‘There were books on 
architecture, but they were mainly’addressed to architects. 
Travellers endeavoured to express the impressions which 
buildings made on them, but the attempts were troublesome 
both for writers and readers. Zhe Lcclesiologist was in 
course of publication for about seven years and expounded 
the necessity of beautifying churches. There can be no 
doubt that it prepared a way for the Oxford graduate. But 
there was no book on the ethics or poetry of building 
which corresponded with “The Seven Lamps.” The title 
had something mystic about it, as if the subject were 
connected with the lamps of a sanctuary. It is true that 
afterwards the author expressed his dissatisfaction with the 
title, for there was a difficulty, he said, “of keeping ray 
Seven Lamps from becoming Eight or Nine—or even quite 
a vulgar row of footlights.” Still, it served for the occasion 
better than any other. 

It was natural to expect that all the darkness of archi- 
tecture as a whole would be illuminated by the lamps. 
But all who were not carried away by the glamour of the 
author’s genius could not help perceiving that whatever was 
most important in the art was outside their rays. With 
more justice the book could be entitled “The Seven 
Lamps of Architectural Ornament,” meaning, of course, 
stone carver’s ornament. There is nothing about planning 
or about construction in general, while one plate from a 
ruin at St. Lo was introduced to show “the greater 
beauty of the natural weeds than of the carved crockets, 
and the tender harmony of both.” In other words, although 
a carver was successful he could not rival a tuft of weeds 
which happened to spring out of a cranny beside his 
work. But a comparison of that kind is absurd, and could 
be used as an argument against Mr. Ruskin when he 
advised ornamentists to seek models in natural forms. It 
would be more rational to use ornament like the “‘ egg and 
dart,” the fret or the guilloche, forms which were so 
obnoxious in his eyes, than to imitate plant forms in a 
material without flexibility and wanting the necessary 
colour, while there must be a wide departure from the 
original in size. f 

In 1849 Gothic architecture was expected not only to 
become omnipotent in England, bu: to remain so for many 
years. The country was supposed to have its own again, 
and the question was whether any one period was to be 
preferred before the others. RuSKIN’s travels, or at least 
those which gave him most delight, were on the Continent. 
It was not surprising that he should become ..enthusiastic 
about foreign Gothic. There was another reason. His 
physique at the time indicated weakness and he was afraid 
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hension of the beauties of English cathedrals. He wrote :— 
**T could have wished to have given more examples from 
our Early English Gothic, but I have always found it im- 
possible to work in the cold interiors of our cathedrals ; 
while the daily services, lamps and fumigation of those 
upon the Continent render them perfectly safe. In the 
course of last summer I undertook a pilgrimage to the 
English shrines, and began with Salisbury, where the conse- 
quence of a few days’ work was a state of weakened 
health, which I may be permitted to name among the 
causes of the slightness and imperfection. of the present 
essay.” These words deserve to be pondered over by 
deans and chapters. If English cathedrals had been 
properly heated English Gothic was likely to be more 
admired by Joun Ruskin, and he might even have found 
something to enjoy in work of the Perpendicular period. 

The comparative indifference to English work is the 
more to be regretted, because at the time JoHN RUSKIN 
might be considered as destined for a strong upholder of 
the English Church. He was wealthy, and it was as a rich 
man he appealed to others of the same class in his “ Seven 
Lamps.” His ‘‘ Lamp: of Sacrifice,” which was the first to 
be employed, was supposed to be an injunction towards 
severity by some who had not read the book. But it was 
mainly a sermon on the duty of expending money on the 
adornment of churches. ‘‘I do not understand,” he wrote, 
“*the feeling which would arch our own gates and pave our 
own thresholds and leave the church with the narrow door 
and foot-worn sill; the feeling which enriches our own 
chambers with all manner of costliness and endures the bare 
walls and mean compass of the temple.” This was no 
complaint of a cynic, for JoHN RusKIN was prepared to 
show an example of his own teaching. He wished to have 
in churches not only the most. precious materials, but the 
noblest sculpture that could be produced. Instead ofa 
quantity of cheap decoration, he advised that people should 
go “‘to the FLaxmaN of his time, whoever he may be, and 
bid him carve for us a single statue, frieze or capital, or as 
many as we can afford, compelling upon him the one con- 
dition, that they shall be the best he can do; place them 
where they shall be of the most value, and be content.” In 
the course of a few years Ruskin could sneer at FLAXMAN 
and ask his auditors at Edinburgh what good was gained 
by the “outlines of muscular men straddling and frowning 
Sehind round shields,” but at first the sculptor was allowed 
the merit to which he was entitled. 

If the ‘‘ Lamp of Sacrifice” was held up by a rich man 
to enable the wealthy to see their way through the 
intricacies of architecture, the “Lamp of Truth” was for 
the benefit of architects, or rather of sculptors, who laboured 
for those who were liberal in expenditure. Shams of every 
kind were to be avoided. If a figure were represented 
wearing an embroidered robe, the pattern should be as 
carefully executed in the parts of the garment which were 
mot visible. In England concealment was a crime, and if 
marble veneering were carried out in St. Paul’s as WILLIAM 
BurceEs proposed, it would have received strong con- 
demnation from the censor. But veneering in Venice 
came in for approval. It was described as only a great 
form of mosaic and perfectly admissible. But with nature, 
as» with the Venetians, things are not always what 
they seem. Clouds appear to have “ massive, luminous, 
warm .and mountain-like surfaces; and our delight 
in the sky frequently depends upon our consider- 
ing it as a blue vault.” But we can, as he said, 
discover that the cloud is a damp fog or a drift 
of snowflakes, and the sky a lightless abyss. There is, 
therefore, supposed to be no dishonesty, while there is 
much delight. But we can also discover in a cheap church, 
if we take the trouble, the difference between outside and 
inside. A man like Mr. Ruskin, who never for one day 
had had experience of poverty, might'say to himself, “ If I 
were poor I would not conceal it.” But if by failure he 
was brought to resemble the majority of people, we sup- 
pose he would act like them and endeavour to appear as if 
he were not suffering. There are numerous martyrs among 
men and women who bravely. endure the stings of 
poverty with a calm bearing. When they visit churches 
they do not trouble themselves about the painted iron or 
the other efforts to keep up a pleasing appearance. Mr. 
Ruskin, on the contrary, because he could surround him- 


self always with whatever was costly, objected to the efforts 
of clergy and churchwardens because, as he declared, such 
things are “serious obstacles to the repose of mind and 
temper which should precede devotional exercises.” All 
engaged in the erection of churches should therefore think 
about providing devotional aids for men like Mr. Ruskin 
and give no attention to those who come as suppliants and 
not as critics. ; 

The “Lamp of Power,” as a matter of course, is 
especially advantageous for the display of wealth. “He 
could not understand how anyone who was not a million- 
aire could seek after general excellence in buildings and 
fritter away money on painting, gilding and fitting up, 
painted windows, small steeples, ornaments and so on. 
Size must be sacrified to decoration, or vice versa. The 
capitals could be left as huge blocks ; the arches should be ~ 
raised by the neglect of architraves, the nave widened, 
rather than introduce a tesselated pavement, and so on. 
What was most desirable was length of line, and the 
smaller the building the more necessary it is that its 
masonry be bold. ‘I do not believe,” he said, ‘that ever 
any building was truly great unless it had mighty masses 
vigorous and deep of shadow mingled with its surface.” 
The young architect was, therefore, to begin with thinking 
in shadow, not looking on his design as a liny skeleton, 
“but conceiving it as it will be when the dawn lights it 
and the dusk leaves it, when its stones will be hot and its 
crannies cool, when the lizards will bask on the one and the 
birds build in the other.” The last words are almost 
enough to compel us to imagine that when RusKIN wrote 
them he believed himself to be an Italian prince with un- 
limited power, or rather a Crasus of Florence or Venice, 
who was under no necessity to count the cost of realising 
his architectural visions. In order that architects might 
attain the power to impart size and boldness to houses in 
English towns and cities, he advises that they should be sent 
to live among the hills in order to profit by nature’s lessons 
in magnitude. 

It was well said by Ruskin that “all building shows | 
man either as gathering or governing, and the secrets of his 
success are his knowing what to gather and how to rule.” 
Beauty in a building may consist of materials that are to be 
gathered with difficulty or forms which can only be attained 
by wise rule. ‘‘Cheap and nasty” may be an exaggeration 
in many instances, but it is extremely difficult to dispense 
with costliness if a beautiful building is desirable. Beauty 
with RuskIN is so peculiar a quality that he would not 
allow it to be introduced in anything connected with a 
railway. ‘‘ There never was,” he said, “more flagrant nor 
impertinent folly than the smallest portion of ornament in 
anything concerned with railroads or near them.” ‘The 
French and Germans think differently, for they believe — 
that when people are compelled to gaze on walls, 
as in stations, it is wise to have the walls attrac- 
tive, and that costly decoration eventually pays. They 
do not consider it is better to bury gold in embank- 
ments than to put it in ornament on the stations. 
Indeed, Mr. Ruskin in flashing the ‘‘ Lamp of Beauty” 
plainly suggested that he was thinking of only one class. 
When he says the old-English looking’ spandrels ‘to the 
roof of the station at Crewe will only cause less pleasure 
to be taken in the prototypes at Crewe House, he was 
sympathising with the select few who have the entrée to 
that fine mansion. But the crowds of people who pass 
through Crewe, and who would never be able to gaze for 
an hour at the prototypes, deserve no consideration. 
Architecture to them was like caviare to the general. We 
agree with him when he says perfect sculpture should be a 
part of the severest architecture—an aphorism which he did 
not improve by adding that sculpture should precede and 
govern all else. The reliance on sculpture reveals an 
expectation of the possession of large sums of money 
which can be available for decoration. There is no use 
in holding up as examples of what should be done the 
sculpture of the Parthenon, or the doorways of. French 
cathedrals, or the base of GioTTo’s tower. We cannot at 
will have the conditions under which those works were 
executed. But Ruskin failed to realise that obvious 
truth, and he lectured Englishmen of the nineteenth 
century as if they were ancient Greeks, French Medizval- | 
ists or old Florentines, The comparison he makes between 
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the grey, gloomy and savage front of Salisbury rising like a 
serene height of. mountain alabaster, with the Florentine 
tower, coloured like a morning cloud and chased like a sea 
shell would also serve to suggest the difference between 
the life in the two places. We have limitations in England 
which need something more than lamplight to give us the 
power of escaping from them. 

Ruskin recognised that difference when he held aloft 
ithe “ Lamp of Light.” He saw around him, higher archi- 
tectural aims, but all he could say was that the stirring had 
a sickly look. It might be the springing of seed or the 
shaking of bones. If a similar effort were made in Switzer- 
land or Italy he would have been more sanguine. One 
reason, we suppose, for his doubt was the conviction that 
money, however generously bestowed, was not always able to 
purchase that life in ornament which he desired. All things 
are noble, he held, in their proportion to fulness of life, 
but money will not buy life. There the disappointment of 
wealth at its powerlessness was expressed. ‘It is true that 
here and there a workman may be found who has it in 
him, but he does not rest contented in the inferior 
work; he struggles forward into an Academician, and 
from the mass of available handicraftsmen the power is 
gone—how recoverable I know not; this only I know, 
that all expense devoted to sculptural ornament, in the 
present condition of that power, comes literally under the 
head of Sacrifice for the sacrifice’s sake, cr worse.” It is 
no wonder Mr. RuskKIN was grieved, for as the main 
purpose of his book was to demonstrate the necessity of 
sculptured ornament, he must have realised that all he 
wrote was labour in vain, because there was no likelihood of 
a supply of carvers who would be willing to imitate plant 
forms when work that was to. be paid for at a higher rate 
was offered to them. ‘There was little use in talking about 
art as if it were an abstraction which can assume as many 
forms as algebraic exercises. Art should always be con- 
sidered as simply the work of artists, and the great 
question is how to discover, train, employ, and reward them. 

What then is the use of a “Lamp of Memory” if it 
only enables us to recall times when the world was 
very different? When Joun; Ruskin thought about what 
the old builders were able: to do with ordinary houses 
he was disgusted with the dwellings he saw around hita ; 
“not merely with the careless disgust of an offended eye, 
mot merely with sorrow for a desecrated landscape, but with 
a painful foreboding that the roots of our national greatness 
must be deeply cankered when they are thus loosely struck 
in their native ground.” He would have the houses of a 
substantial character in, order that they might be occupied 
by successive generations of. descendants of the original 
owner.. But when the tenure of sites is only a very limited 
number of years and there is a constant endeavour to attain 
a higher position and to live in a more costly house, some 
wonderful revolution must be accomplished before such 
houses are available for the humbler classes as RuSKIN 
desired. The erection of cottages on estates is only 
possible when the landlords. are able to offer up such 
sacrifices as JOHN RUSKIN, wished to be offered .solely 
for the adornment of the church. . All over. the.country 
we have men complaining of being hampered by regula- 
‘tions in the shape of by-laws when they begin to dispense 
the money which is required. Yet all that can be pre- 
sented are dwellings of the cheapest kind, without the 
endurance of th: old cottages which JOHN RUSKIN 
admired at Picardy and elsewhere, or those which still 
survive in some parts of England. 

The remedy would be in observing that law of Obedience 
which came last with Ruskin, but which in the peculiar 
‘circumstances of the present time is the most required. It 
‘was not wise to propose that ‘‘ we must first determine what 
‘buildings are to be considered Augustan in their authority ; 
‘their modes of construction and laws of proportion are to 
be studied with the most penetrating care; then the 
‘different forms and uses of their decorations are to be 
classed and catalogued as a German grammarian classes 
the powers of prepositions, and under this absolute, 
irrefragable authority we are to. begin to work, admitting 
not so much as an alteration in the depth of a cavetto or 
the breadth of a fillet.” What is more needed is the deter- 
mination that the money must be provided which will make 
those Augustan buildings a certainty. Nor is it necessary 


that they should be rhadamanthine in their character. How 
Ruskin was able to reconcile the law of life without 
allowing the least alteration in a cavetto or a fillet is not 
easily understood. He himself once said that he never 


| believed he was right in a statement unless he had changed 


his opinion four or five times about it. The liberty he 
insisted on for himself he would not accord to others—a 
peculiarity which is common among mere theorists. 

It will be curious to watch the effect which the new 
edition of “ The Seven Lamps” will produce on students 
of architecture. It is offered to them at a fraction of the 
price of the original edition. The eloquence and 
enthusiasm of the writing are as marked as ever, but the 
circumstances which surround us are different to those of 
1849, when a revolutionary spirit prevailed in art as in 
politics. On that account, although the pages will afford 
pleasure to readers who do not agree with the conclusions, 
it is doubtful whether the book will be again accepted as an 
oracle. 


RICHARD COSWAY, R.A. 


HE publication of a work on miniature-painting recalls the 
career of Richard Cosway, an artist who in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century enjoyed an astonishing success 
in London. By many amateurs his works are still considered 
as pre-eminent, although they are not comparable with those 
of Samuel Cooper, who practised in the seventeenth century. 
Cosway’s peculiarities afforded much amusement to his con- 
temporaries, especially to portrait-painters who were unable to 
enjoy the favour he re:eived, and which deprived them of 
commissions. One of them wrote the following account of him, 
which at the present time may be found entertaining :— 

Cosway in person was very unlike what might be inferred 
from his portraits of himself, which have usually the air of a 
cavalier of romance, being decked in that splendid costume 
which is applied to the beau-ideal of graphic design, and is so 
gorgeously displayed by the designers of dress for the stage. 
A remarkable instance of his vanity and self-adulation is per- 
petuated in a stippled engraving, from a small portrait of him- 
self seated on a bank .in a fanciful position, attired in an 
embroidered Spanish cloak and cavalier’s hat with a plume of 
feathers in the style of the heroes of the days of Velasquez or 
the knights of the sixteenth century. This was a companion 
to an engraving from a picture of his wife, Maria, who was also 
a painter ; and the pair of portraits exposed the loving couple 
to the wit. of the satirists of the day, who made rare sport of 
these hyperbolical representations of the eccentric parties. 
When these portraits made their appearance in the print-shop 
windows, at a period when charlatanry in the British 
metropolis, which had been on the increase for the preceding 
half-century, had arrived as nearly as may be at its meridian 
height, Cosway had attained to the zenith of that notoriety 
which he sought ; for he, though indubitably an artist of great 
talent, was a notorious charlatan, 

The wits might well make sport of Cosway, when even the 
gravest of the grave R.A’s could not control their risibility on 
beholding the vanity of the pigmy painter, for such he really 
was, thus assuming the hero and putting himself in print. 
Those who had only been able to guess what sort of man he™ 
might be by these egotistical representations, zpse Jznazt, could 
not fail .to express surprise on beholding the living prototype 
as well ex dishadville in his studio, as when attired in a court 
suit, with bag and sword, he acted as locum fenens to the 
President of the Royal Academy, and received the Prince of 
Wales, the Royal brothers and sisters and their splendid 
cortege to show the lions at Somerset House, previous to the 
opening of one of the annual exhibitions. Hogarth designed 
such another beau for his frontispiece to the first exhibition cata- 
logue as a quiz upon connoisseurs; though everyone but 
Cosway recognised the similitude and it was quoted by a 
waggish painter in an “Ode to Dickey and Maria,” a copy of 
which was sent to the “painter in small,” who good-humouredly 
read it to his sitters and smiled at the joke. So far indeed was 
he from an Adonis, that scarcely exaggeration was necessary 
in drawing him to the life to have supplied the ingenious 
Landseer with a choice subject for his Monkeyana. 

Cosway, in his professional practice, might aptly be com- 
pared to the painter in the fable, who satisfied nobody and yet 
pleased everybody ; for his likenesses were too frequently not 
sufficiently like to be known, yet rendered so handsome withal 
that most people who sat for them were willing enough to own 
their resemblance to their own dear selves. This flattering 
mode of proceeding alone might appear sufficient to account 
for his becoming a fashionable miniature-painter, when it is 
considered that his practice was derived from people of fashion 
who, as the cynical Barry observed, “had little other business 
than to make foo!s of themselves.” 
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It was, however, the gay Prince of Wales who made 


Richard Cosway. The patronage of this arditer clegantiarum. 


of the fashionables at once rendered the favoured painter. all 
the fashion. _He painted the miniature of the lovely Mrs. 
Fitzherbert; and.made even her more beautiful than she was, 
The Prince was charmed, the fair sitter was delighted, Cosway 
was eulogised, caressed, courted, had the secret entrée at 
Carlton House, and at once was set afloat by royalty on the 
full tide of good fortune. 

Under such auspices, with such a career of success, and 
being without a rival as he was, it cannot surprise if one con- 
stituted like Cosway should become vain. He became vain ; 
his vanity was so great that it was laughable. A sprightly. 
novel was written by someone acquainted with the follies of 


high life in which Cosway made a conspicuous figure, and a. 


ridiculous one it was. But it moved not him to wrath; on the 
contrary, he was philosopher enough to affect to enjoy the 
portrait and said to his royal patron, who was quoting the book, 
“that the author drew likenesses better than himself.” 

» So-frequent were his professional engagements at Carlton 
House—for he painted miniatures of the constellation of 
beauties so celebrated in the Prince’s coterie—that it was 
considered expedient and politic by Mrs. Cosway that he 
should reside as near as possible to the palace ot his patron. 
Prompt to fulfil the suggestions of his Maria, he removed toa 
handsome and spacious residence on the south side of Pall 
Mall, the back of which was reported to havea private 
communication with Carlton Palace gardens. . Here he and 
Mrs. Cosway kept house in style, in a sort of- co-partnership 
of so novel a character as to surprise their new neighbours, 
astonish their old friends and furnish wonderment for the table- 
talk of ‘the town ; ‘‘as well it might,” observed Opie to his 
satirical friend Peter Pindar, ‘for, i’ faith, there are more courts 
kept. in wicked Pall Mall than those with gates guarded by 
His Majesty’s grenadiers.” ; 

However deficient might be the vain limner in stature and 
personal appearance, the weight in the scale of the connubial 
firm was made up by the gifts which nature had bestowed on 
his -fair partner. Had Rubens modelled the charmer, Pro- 
metheus would have pronounced it his masterpiece, and 
sending for his torch would have set it alive for love. “Maria 
certainly was a magnificent specimen of humanity. Italy gave 
birth to this lady, who had a sister; they were the daughters 
of an innkeeper named Hadfield, who kept a hotel at Leghorn, 
and were much admired by travellers for their native charms. 
Maria became the wife of Cosway, the other was married to 
Combe, the author of ‘** Doctor Syntax.” 

It was said, and generally believed amongst the artists, that 
Cosway received of his royal patron soon after his removal to 
Pall Mall, no less a sum than I0,coo/. How much of this was 
divided by the accomplished partner has not been made public, 


_ for the lady too was an adept in the practice of some branches 


of the polite arts, amongst which painting was one. It is not, 
however, improbable that Cosway’s love of exaggeration 
might have given out to the world more than was strictly 
true 

After a residence of some years in Pall Mall, Cosway 
removed to Stratford Place, and there continued to practise his 
art with great ¢c/at. Many people of high tashion were in the 
habit of making his house a morning Jounge which, besides 
other attractions, contained a vast collection of pictures by the 
old masters; the house, moreover, which was spacious and 
elegant, was superbly furnished. The Prince of Wales’s 
carriage was frequently seen at the door and many personages 
of high quality, ladies as well as gentlemen, were said to meet 
there by fortuitous coincidences, which occurred rather too 
often to be believed even by the credvlous. 

It does not appear that Cosway and his wife lived in con- 
nubial strife ; far from it, they were supposed, from appearances 
at least, to be a happy pair. Nevertheless the lady one day 
took it into her head to make a tour on the Continent without 
her lord, leaving her spouse her keys and the entire control of 
household affairs—an office which it was believed he entered 
upon in her absence with that enviable indifference which, 
practically !operating asin him, was of more value than a 
hundred folio volumes of ancient and modern philosophy. 
During Mrs: Cosway’s residence abroad, it appears that her 
reflections upon, the vanities of this restless life induced her to 
seek the peaceful shelter of the cloister. Her faithful husband, 
to keep her in countenance, whilst she was playing the saint 
abroad acted the saint at home, and gave out that he had 
been promised the gift of canonisation. _ 

It was soon after the commencement of this new state of 
regeneration that he caused his daughter, a beautiful and 
promising child under ten years of age, to study Hebrew, that 
she might read the Bible to him in that tongue. The vision- 
ary subsequently let his beard grow until it attained a patriar- 
chal length ; and thus prepared, the sanctity which he assumed 
when seated at his desk with a vast folio Bible before him, 
afforded a specimen of either charlatanry or self-delusion, or 
perhaps a mixture of both, which appeared almost: incredible 


‘lead. pencil. 
‘frequently highly finished. 


to those who saw the very man thus metamorphosed. Whether 
he still played the charlatan or really fancied himself what he 


professed to be—one inspired—he undertook to cure all diseases. ~ 
by a species. of magnetism. » He sought the powder of projec-~ . 


tion, and said he had discovered it; and proceeding in power, 


he asserted he could raise the dead. One morning, soon after . 


the possession of this new faculty, he called on Northcote, 
who as usual was surrounded by a few agreeable loungers. 
Northcote dismissed them, and he and Cosway were alone in 
the little studio, when Northcote began, “Oh! so I am told 
ye can ‘raise the spirits of the dead.” “I can,” replied 
Cosway with solemnity. 
of. Sir Joshua ; I would go to the end of the earth to behold 


him again,” said Northcote. “No,” added Cosway; “I dare - 


not—it is wicked ” 


That Cosway—latterly, at least, when it was considered — 


“ Do then—O do raise me ‘the spirit . 


a favour to obtain a miniature from his pencil—was conscious. © 
that his resemblances were not very striking, may be inferred ~ 


from the subterfuge which he had recourse to in sub- 


mitting a miniature-portrait to the inspection of the family 
or friends of the party whom he had painted. He managed © 


it thus. 


In his show-room he had several elegant glass cases, - 


each on an inclined plane, such as the jewellers use for dis- : 
playing their bijouterie, in which he distributed a vast number — 
of miniatures of.each sex, of various ages and complexions, 

and in a variety of costumes—some in military regimentals, * 


others in naval uniforms—bishops in their wigs, and ladies im 


ribbons and flowers, in the most tasteful varieties—for he was. 
not only a skilful fashion-monger, but an adept at- designing: 
fanciful ornaments suited to the sex, in all the varieties of 
character, feature, expression and complexion ; and amongst 
these he placed the picture required and left the spectator to 
find. it out, thus 


more skilful than this plan; it may be likened to the 
encountering the face of one, even a slight acquaintance, 
amidst a crowd of faces all belonging to strangers, inva situa- 


every species of cap, bonnet, hat, bedecked with feathers, * 


surrounded by so vast a variety of — 
| physiognomies thus adorned. Nothing could easily be devised 


tion where one did not expect to meet—easily recognised . 


accordingly. d 
acknowledged, Cosway was content ; and whatever the parties 
might subsequently object to, he would answer, “It must be 


By this stratagem, the likeness being once. 


like, for you identified your friend in the midst of a crowd,” 


and no expostulation could induce the painter to attempt an 


alteration. : 
When he first commenced his practice, it is said that many 


of his portraits were correct likenesses, which may readily be ~ 


but, when he pleased, with correctness... Indeed,-he was con- 
sidered whilst a youth one of the most promising pupils in 
Shipley’s celebrated school. What he most excelled in—and 
many of these were excellent—were the small whole-lengths. 


which he drew from certain ladies of fashion, cele- 
‘brated for beauty. The figures of these emanations: 
of his tasteful hand were drawn in a_ loose’ un- 
constrained style, purely his own, with ‘the _black- 


The faces were painted in ‘miniature, and 
These small whole-lengths are 
captivating specimens of his peculiar style of art. 
his miniatures, too, upon ivory were exquisitely wrought and 
very justly admired. Sir Joshua‘Reynolds spoke highly of his. 
talent, and recommended him very warmly to his own sitters, 
Cosway painted more lovers’ presentation pictures on ivor 
than perhaps any ten artists of his age. 3 
His ‘studio, soon after his occupation of the house in Strat- 
ford Place, was one of the most interesting of apartments, + It 


‘believed ; for he drew not only with great freedom and elegance, ‘ 


Some of © 


would have supplied an excellent subject to a painter of still- : 


| life for a virtuoso’s museum, for it contained a specimen. of 


almost everything that is choice in the pursuits of vertu. So 
superb, indeed, was the Zou¢t ensemble in the chamber that a 


sitter at a glance, lady or gentleman, might reasonably expect, 
knowing nothing of his terms, to “pay handsomely” for the © 


“ style of the painter.” 


One practice was used by this accomplished artist, which ~ 


might be perhaps adopted advantageously by every painter of ~ 


miniatures. It was this. He had small panels with an oval 
opening cut in the centre of the various sizes of the miniature’ 
frames which were to encompass the pictures. 
exact dimensions of that on which he was occupied was fixed 
to a stand which stood at his elbow. Placing this occasionally 
at a chosen distance, he looked through the aperture at his. 
sitter, and compared it with his picture as he proceeded, by 


One of the , 


which he acquired the habit, as he said, of comparing ‘nature » 
so successfully with his work that his mind became so abstracted | 


in study as not to distinguish a difference between nature and 
his imitative art. 
deservedly admired by the cognoscenti. ye 

He occasionally painted in- oil, and.in his choicest works 
may, be discovered his predilection for the gusto of Correggio, 
Certain heads of angels and saints which he produced were 
admirable for expression, and particularly for the celestial cast 


Many of his best. miniatures are much and | 
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of ideal beauty which. he infused into the angelic character. 
As a painter, however, he may, touching the beau-ideal of his 
art, be compared to Bartolozzi the engraver, who, whatever 
ptototype he worked from, always appeared to imitate it 
through the medium of a preconceived model in his own mind ; 
“hence, with all the natural ability and cultivated talent of each, 
mannerism characterised their respective ingenious labours. 

De Loutherbourg, the landscape-painter, who, like his 
friend Cosway, had ever been somewhat of a visionary, became 
so infatuated with the reveries of. a school of speculatists who 
assumed the title of philosophers, as to fancy, through the 
agency of animal magnetism, he could cure all. diseases. 
Encouraged by a species of self-delusion, originating through 
some fortuitous cures perfcrmed upon patients as credulous as 
himself, he undertook to say to the lame, * Take up thy bed 
and walk,” and promised to give speech to the dumb and sight 
‘to the blind—when, some excited by fanaticism, others by 
‘credulity, and many more by curiosity to behold the perform- 
ance of, the promised miracles, thousands. flocked to Hammer- 
smith Terrace to the residence of the painter, and became so 
riotous on discovering the false pretensions of the miracle- 
monger as to threaten to pull De Loutherbourg’s house about 
‘his ears, and would perchance have accomplished the fulfilment 
of their promise had not the spiritual physician resorted to the 
‘arm of the flesh by calling in the aid of the police to disperse 
the unbelievers. » i . 

Cosway at this period became a disciple of the same school, 
and painted, preached and prophesied by turns, all of which, 
besides other strange. mysterious avocations, helped him on- 
wards to that pinnacle of notoriety which he sought, when, he 
gravely asserted that he could raise the dead. _ 

Latterly, this “painter in small” assumed mighty airs. 
One day, one not amongst the least of the household establish- 
ment at Carlton Palace was announced. ‘Show him up,” said 
Cosway. The officer entered, and the painter, to use the hack- 
neyed modern phrase, motioned him to be seated—himself not 
rising from his seat, as he sat with a folio almost .as. big as 
himself, on a desk. before him. Presently the _ messenger 
delivered a note—it was from the Prince, and contained an 
invitation for the painter to dine with his royal patron, Cosway 
read the contents, and after remaining for a considerable time 
attentive only to the pages of the book, he at length broke 
silence by making a difficulty of accepting the proffered 
honour, and “presenting his respects” through the messenger, 
desired him to say ‘‘ that—he would think of it—and then send 
his answer.” It has been said by a shrewd. observer of men 
and manners “that the way to obtain the favour of the great 
is not to deserve it.” Certainly princes and, other great per- 
sonages, if we are to credit the page of history touching royal 
courts, have usually allowed none but charlatans, panders or 
tomfools to live with them on anything like a familiar footing. 


THE TEMPLE OF DIANA, EPHESUS. 
| Ria trustees of the British Museum, having undertaken a 

renewal of the excavations at the Temple of Diana or 
Artemis at Ephesus, the operations are entrusted to Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth, formerly director of the British School at Athens, 
and who has already conducted some important explorations. 
The late Mr. J. T. Wood, architect, had charge of the. excava- 
tions up to 1874, and to his labours the public are indebted for 
the remarkable remains of sculptured architecture which are to 
be seen in the British Museum, A ‘correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian says :— 

Mr. Wood found taree distinct pavements, one of them 
composed with a layer of charcoal in the middle, exactly as 
Herodotus says, and the old writers speak of seven different 
temples on the site. But for all practical purposes Mr. 
Wood’s discoveries were of two temples. For long he 
worked on what is certainly the temple that was built to 
replace the one destroyed by fire on the night when 
Alexander the Great was born, in 356 B.c. Erostratos, a 
citizen of Ephesus, kindled the fire to win an immortality which 
he has in fact attained by destroying one of the seven wonders. 
Its rebuilding produced incidentally one of the neatest ways out 
of a difficulty that could be imagined. Alexander offered to 
rebuild it if his name might be inscribed on it. The Ephesians 
did not like this, but could not possibly say so until some in- 
genious soul hit upon the answer that it was not seemly that one 
god should erect a temple to another god. This temple, which 
was probably finished about 300 B.C, survived till the downfall 
of paganism ; then it came by a downfall of its own which, to 


judge by the remains that Mr. Wood sent to the British. 


Museum, was a shattering fall indeed. Yet enough survives 


for the conjectural restorer, and he makes for us a picture of a. 


temple with a frieze and cornice rich in acanthus ornament 
and all the varieties of moulding that the Greeks used, and vast 
fluted columns in a double row all round, of which those at the 
two ends of the building had sculptured drums at the base and 


- Oriental kind of face. 


sculptured pedestals. But, of course, it was the older building 
that was really the wonder of the world, the building that 
Herodotus saw.. It was known that the later temple was built 
on the model of the earlier one, so that, roughly speaking, what 
has here been described would give a picture of the archaic 
temple. But by a piece of good fortune that is not all that we 
have to depend on. In his excavations Mr. Wood began to 
find, bits of carving embedded in the walls below the 
cellar of the later temple. He was not long in reach- 
ing the conclusion that these were fragments of the 
older building used in the restoration; and though he 
had’ to use gunpowder to get them clear, still the 
British Muséum can show now something of what the famous 
temple was. There is a sculptured drum with a queer, stiff 


- figure on it, full of the Egyptian: spirit—seemingly a Hercules, 


by the lion’s skin he wears, with feet in line on a plane and an 
But: the romance of the fragment is in 
the scraps of the moulding below the drum. It is only a few 
Greek letters, “BAC uc4ia: sc KP t..0¥.3 0 ANE 2Y EN,” 
yet they bring right across the centuries the great Croesus 
himself, for they are the survival of the inscription, “ Basileus 
Kroisos anetheken,” “ Dedicated by King Crcesus.” Another 
curious point about these archaic fragments is that, according 
to Professor A. S. Murray’s reconstruction of some of them, the 
old temple must have hada sculptured cornice all round it of 
figure-subjects between lions’ heads that were gargoyles to 
carry-off the rain-water. Two of the lions’ heads from the old 
temple are in the Museum, hollowed through to the back from 
the wide-open mouth, and it is interesting to compare their 
style—the old flat-maned type, like the lions of Mycenze—with 
the lighter, more deeply-cut head that served the same purpose 
from the cornice of the later temple. 

On the eve of his departure Mr. Hogarth was kind enough 
to give me some of his ideas about the temple, and his expec- 
tations. He told me that he thought that the plans of the site 
drawn up by Mr. Wood and Professor A. S. Murray were cor- 
rect, but he doubted whether Mr. Wood had established the 
actual limits of the temple. It is known that there were at 
least two temples earlier than the “ archaic” temple of Wood’s 
discoveries, and Mr. Hogarth hopes to get down to the very 
earliest remains, The place had been a holy place before ever 
a temple was built, and he. wants to penetrate to the most . 
primitive relics. He may well find fragments which would 
have conveyed hardly any meaning to Mr. Wood. Mr. 
Hogarth admitted that a temple of such splendour was very 
inadequately represented by the fragments at the British 
Museum, but he mentioned that the town of Ayasalouk centu- 
ries ago found the temple a mile nearer than the city of 
Ephesus, and of course that meant that what they needed for 
building was more easily got from the temple. The lime- 
burners, too, had their harvest. He thinks that a good deal of 
the Artemision may be in the walls of the great mosque at 
Ayasalouk ; but-even if it were possible to get at them, he 
said, it would be vandalism to lay hands on so fine a piece of 
fifteenth-century architecture. Mr. Hogarth’s chief anxiety is 
water. This is the driest time of year, and that is why he is hur- 
rying off, but when he last saw the temple water was over the 
platform discovered by Mr. Wood, and there is the fear that it will 
be impossible to get really deep down without striking water. 
Moreover, the marshiness of the ground makes the handling of 


remains difficult ; but even so it is surprising that on the same 


visit Mr. Hogarth saw a very large piece of a column left 
behind by Mr. Wood, although it was clearly part of a capital 
which is at present replaced in the Museum by restorations. 
It will be the first thing now to come to England. The object 
of the present expedition is to finish off the site of the temple 
itself. For the present no Government grant has been asked 
for, and the trustees are working with funds they have in hand. 

To conclude with the expectant note, Mr. Hogarth’s great 
hope is that he may find something of the wonderful altar 
decorated by Praxiteles. Nothing was found in the earlier 
excavations, but Mr. Wood, not being primarily a scholar, 
looked for it inside the temple (apparently with some thought 
of Christian churches in his mind) instead of in front of the 
western end of the temple. There is not much space there 
which has. not been investigated, but Mr. Hogarth does not 
despair. For the rest, he believes there must be fine vase 
fragments ; it is incredible to his mind that there should be no 
such remains, for that material was of no use to the Medizval 
despoiler. Mr. Wood very likely would not have the expert 
eye for things of this kind. 


Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, the American architect, has 
been retained to transform the city of Manila into a modern 
capital, at a cost of many millions of dollars: He proposes to 
adopt the plan which was originally proposed, but never 
carried out, for laying out the city of Washington. The scheme 
also includes the creation of a summer capital at Beguio, 
situated about a hundred miles north of Manila, in the centre 
of a mountain plateau. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


1 


TuE large volume which is the calendar of University 


THERE are so many authorities in the Transvaal it is | College, London, indicates what university education’is in 


becoming difficult for an architect to be certain when he 
receives a commission for a public work whether he will be 
allowed to carry it out. He has to run the risk of be- 
coming a sort of shuttlecock in a game played by various 
Departments. One instance may be given. Mr. CotTrRELL, 
a local architect, prepared plans for the Government Com- 
mission for a new hospital and nursing home in Johannes- 
burg. Afterwards it was arranged to erect the home as the 
first part of the scheme and the money for that purpose 
was duly voted. But the Hospital Board do not consider they 
should be bound to accept plans for which they gave no in- 
structions, and prefer to seek them by means of competition. 
The following resolution was adopted:—‘That it is agreed to 
approach the Government with the object of ascertaining 
who has been appointed architect for the new hospital, and 
especially with regard to the position.of Mr. CoTTRELL, and 
whether the Board have a free hand to call. for competitive 
plans.” 


_ THE claims which arise under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act are often of a. kind to suggest a belief that 
‘the slightest scratch can bring an endowment for life. The 
fallacy was properly dealt with in the Salford County Court 
by Judge Parry on Monday. An ciler at the Westing- 
house works lost his thumb in December last. His wages 
were then 30s. a week, but without applying to the Court 
he accepted 15s. a week. In June he was seen by a doctor, 
who reported that the man was able to resume work, and 
he was offered his former post, which he declined. His 
wish was to obtain a sum of 150/. in order to start in 
business, and he admitted he did not seek for employment. 
The judge told the man that he appeared to think he could 
draw his money for the rest of his life and sit still. But 
the Act was not intended to keep men in idleness. If 
there were no Compensation Act it was not to be supposed 
that a man who had lost his thumb would sit down and 
starve, and they were just as much bound to exert them- 
selves as if the Act did not exist. That is plain speaking 
which should be made known to workmen of all kinds, for 
there is no doubt the Act is often abused as if it were 
intended to encourage idleness. 


THE Liverpool justices have considered the regulations 
for theatres proposed by a committee of the Corporation, 
and as amended they will come into operation on 
October 25. . Although more stringent than those hitherto 
observed, it cannot be said they go beyond the rules 
enforced in London. Overcrowding is prohibited, for it is 
enacted that ‘No person, except an official of the theatre, 
shall be permitted to stand, sit, or remain (except as men- 
tioned in proviso) in any vestibule, passage, staircase, 
lobby, corridor, gangway, or vacant space forming part of 
any exit.” All doors and barriers are to open outwards, 
and shall only be fastened so as to yield to slight pressure 
from the inside, All exit doors are to be thrown open at 
the close of every performance, and at night, unless there 
is special permission, theatres are to be closed at 11.30. 
In order that the words “Way Out” shall be visible, the 
letters are to be 7 inches high and placed 6 feet 9 inches 
from the floor. Arrows pointing the direction of 
the exits are to be painted in conspicuous _ places. 
The words, “No Way Out,” are to be inscribed on 
doors and passages which do not lead to exits. Electric 
light is to be the principal illuminant. In the passages and 
at the exits the light is to be controlled by separate switch- 
boards from those controlling the illuminations on the 
stage and in the auditorium. In addition, gas will have to 
be provided as a standby, and kept lighted. Any wood- 
work which the surveyor to the justices or the chief of the 
fire brigade may consider necessary to be treated will have 
to be painted with non-inflammable paint. Scenery will 
have to be as fire-resisting as possible. Temporary 
movable lights are to be in flexible steel tubing ; india- 
rubber or gutta-percha pipes are prohibited. A safety 
curtain must be provided, and advertisements are not to be 
displayed on it. 


modern.times. Now, more than in .any preceding age, it 
is a Studium Generale, and it’ is not difficult to imagine 
what a Classic or Medizval student would think of such a 
curriculum as is followed in:Gower Street. The Depart- 
ment of Applied Science and Technology is the youngest 
of all, but it is arranged in such a manner that beneficial 
results must follow. In’ engineering the requirements’ of 
those who may have to follow mechanical, electrical, civil or 
municipal work are provided for. There are not only 
lectures and special courses, but a laboratory, workshops 
and. drawing offices. In the School of. Architecture the 
student can follow two courses—a diploma course of three 
years, or a certificate course of two years. Moreover, 
students not taking either of the regular courses, which 
comprise a variety of studies,-can devote the whole of their 
time to the architectural classes. There are evening classes 
for measuring, quantities and estimates, and for construc- 
tion and elementary design. If time allows, we nzed not 
say there are other courses. open to the student. The 
examination papers, which occupy nearly 200 pages of the 
volume, well suggest the thoroughness of the: knowledge 
which is expected in those who have attended the classes. 


THE afternoon lectures at the Royal Academy will com- 
mence on Monday next at 4 p.m. ‘The first course will be 
by, Professor A. H. CHurcu. The subjects will be :— 
Grounds for Painting, Composition .and Classification of 
Pigments, Tests and Trials of Pigments, Selected and 
Restricted Palettes, Vehicles and Varnishes, Methods of 
Painting. The second course will beon anatomy, by 
Professor -ARTHUR THOMSON, ‘and - will ‘commence on 
October 24. He will treat in succession of—The Essen- 
tial and Distinctive Characters of the Human Skeleton ; 
The Bones and Muscles of the Trunk and their Surface 
Forms ; The Head and Neck, the connection of, the Head 
with the Trunk, the structures which determine the Form 
of the Neck ; The Lower Limb: its connection with the 
Trunk, the Surface Forms dependent’ on’ its Structure 
in Action and' Repose ; The Upper Limb : its connection 
with the Trunk, the Surface Forms dependent on Bone 
and Muscle in Action and Repose. The course on 
Painting, by Professor GEORGE CLAUSEN, A.R.A., will be 
given in January. The subjects selected are :—Truth in 
Nature, Style and the Ideal, Invention and Imagination, 
Taste. The dates and subjects of the lectures to be 
delivered on Sculpture and Architecture will be announced 
in due course. cor ae 


ILLUSTRATIONS. : 
MESSRS. COUTTS & CO.3 BANK, ADELAIDE STREET FRONT. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, COWDENBEATH. 
HE new buildings shown in the illustration are about 
to be erected on the south side of High Street, 
Cowdenbeath. The accommodation on the ground floor 
comprises town clerk’s private office and general offices. 
The burgh court-room is also situated on this floor, with 
magistrates’ room attached. Ample space is provided for 
witnesses. A commodious staircase leads from the centre 
of the hall to the first floor, which is occupied by the 
council chamber, committee-rooms and offices, all of which 
have ample |lavatories, &c. A heating chamber is also 
provided in the basement, and the whole building will be 
heated on the most approved system. The front will be 
finished in redDumfriesshire sandstone. The contractors for 
the various works are as follows :—Mason, Mr. JoHN SUM- 
MERVILLE, Cowdenbeath ; joiner, Messrs. Bocie & NICOt,. 
Kirkcaldy ; plumber, Mr. SypNEy Binn1Nc, Cowdenbeath ;. 
slater and plasterer, Messrs. J. PAuL & Sons, Cowdenbeath ; 
tilework, Messrs. Happow, Forsres & Co., Edinburgh ;. 
steelwork, Messrs. BLapEN' & Co., Glasgow ;_ glazier- 
work, Messrs. J. Haxton & Co., Kirkcaldy. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. T. HysLtop Ure, architect, 
Dunfermline. 


ADDITIONS TO BATTENHALL MOUNT, WORCESTER. 
CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL EXTENSION, KING WILLIAM §&T., W.C. 


MANOR HOUSE (RESIDENIIAL FLATS), MARYLEBONE ROAD, W.- 
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ARCHITECTURE IN SOUTHAMPTON.* 
(Concluded from last week.) 


XCEPT St. Michael’s, the churches of Southampton are not 
of great value architecturally, whether ancient or modern. 
St. Mary’s was designed by George Edmund Street, to whom 
the nation owes the Law Courts, but I do not think this church 
will be finally classed as a'good example of his work. - 
Another church that must be noticed is All Saints. It is 
curiously out of place on a corner site, and utterly out of scale in 
Southampton High Street, but if.it were in Bath, built of stone, 
and having neighbouring buildings of the same proportions, it 
would gain a certain amount of admiration.’ Its architect was 
John Reveley, a pupil of Sir William Chambers, and had it 
been built as he designed it, the beautiful Corinthian cupola, 
which at the east end is hardly seen from anywhere, would be 
the dominant feature of the west facade, of which the design is 
a bold, if coarse, application of the Ionic order. ‘There was 
formerly a Gothic church with tower and spire on the same 
piece of land, and that building did have its bell-turret or 
cupola at the High Street end. 
The church of Holy Rood or St. Cross, at the corner of 
Bernard Street, occupies one of the finest sites in the town, and 
fortunately the best of it is in the most prominent position. © I 
refer to the tower and spire, of which the heights accord well 
_with each other and with the height of the gable end, but which 
are not good if examined in detail; and to the large west 
window filled with modern tracery of very graceful and flowing 
lines, suggestive of the French Flamboyant style of Gothic. 
The original church stood in the middle of the street, and the 
foundations of the present building were laid in 1320, but the 
rebuilding about the middle of last century practically effaced 
everything except the tower. This second reconstruction is said 


to have perpetuated the general lines of the old building, but it’ 


was done in the early days of the Gothic Revival with early 
Victorian ideas of Gothic detail. 

The site in the middle of the High Street was used upon 
the removal of the church for the first Audit House, which we 
know to have been erected between 1320 and 1325. It was 
probably constructed of timber, as were most of the old High 
Street buildings. ‘Leland thus describes the street at the 
middle of the sixteenth century :—“ Ther be 3 principal streates 
in Hampton, whereof that that goeth from the Barre Gate to 
Water Gate, is one of the fayrest streates that ys yn any town 
of al England, and it is well buildid, for timbre building ; ther 
ys a fair house buildid yn the middle of this streat, for 
accomptes to be made yn.” 

* This “fair house” was enlarged from time to time—like its 
successor—and with so little foresight that within ten years of 
large alterations carried out in 1763, it was again found insuf- 
ficient for the town’s requirements. New accommodation had 
to be sought in spite of repeated extensions and patching-up of 
the old building, and in 1771 the older part of the present 
Audit House was built from the designs of John Crunden, a 
London architect. The facade is of stone, and is designed in 
a quiet and refined style with the Ionic order freely treated as 
its motif. The original building, though plain and small—far 


too small in spite of additions to serve the town properly to-. 


day—is by no means lacking in dignity or interest, and it is a 
pity that because it is small it should be carelessly dismissed 
as mean and beneath attention. 

The case of the Audit House is exactly the reverse of that 
of All Saints. The church is too large for its site, and the 
Audit House is too small. That is, I venture to say, the only 
fault of the original part of the Audit House, which is worthy 
of more consideration than it ever seems to get. 

Near Holy Rood stood Holy Rood House, referred to as 
“the great house,” built by a merchant named Robert Evans 
in 1551. It afterwards became the residence of the Speeds, of 
which family was Dr. John Speed, the historian of South- 
ampton, and portions of its old walls can stil! be traced in the 
iron foundry and workshops occupied by Messrs. Lankester & 
Sons. Like most houses of that period in the neighbourhood, 
it was probably largely of timber in the upper storeys, and, like 
_ sO many timber houses, it gradually lost its stability and 
became a ruin. . 

Several of the Medizval timber houses were, however, 
exceedingly well constructed, and, indeed, there are many, 
where no one would suspect their existence. The upper 
storeys of the wine-shop occupied by Messrs. Aylward, adjoin- 
ing the north wall of Holy Rood Church, may be quoted as an 
example of concealed timberwork. With the exception of the 
ground storey and the chimneys, all that appears to be of good 
solid white brick is of timber covered with tiles, cut, bonded 
and pointed in most perfect imitation of bricklayers’ work. 
The tiles, though not more than half an inch in thickness, 
form a perfectly weatherproof protection to the framing, to 


* A paper by Mr. R. Macdonald Lucas, read at a meeting in con- 
nection with the Exhibition of Relics of Old Southampton, and 
published in the Hampshire Chronicle. 
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which they are attached with strong mortar.’ There are 
several of these sham brick buildings, both’ white and _ red, 
dotted about the town, and they may almost be considered as 
one of its characteristic features—not exactly a creditable one, 
perhaps. It seems to me, however, a better sham—if there are 
degrees in such things—than’ one which is much in use to-day, 
almost its direct opposite. I refer to the imitation of timber 
construction done on brickwork with cement painted oak 
colour, Formerly people we see covered timber with imitation 
bricks ; nowadays bricks are often covered with imitation 
timber, evidence that bad taste has. not even the virtue of 
being constant in its affections 

In.several other cases of timber buildings enduring from 
the Middle Ages until the present day, they have become 
hidden behind an inch of stucco or, in a more legitimate way, 
by a new brick or stone front. No. rir is an instance of the 
former method; what pretends to be stone there is a veneer of 
cement’ upon a framework of timber. Two public-houses, the 
Red: Lion: and the Nag’s Head, are interesting old timber 
buildings worthy of inspection, near at hand, and these have 
been dressed up with brick fronts. is 3 

The' lines of the Medizval street frontages and levels are 
well marked even to this day for those who care to investigate 
such matters by the stone vaulted wine-cellars’ remaining 
occasionally under quite modern houses. ' There was a fine one 
beneath ‘the front portion of No.+144, formerly a famous 
restaurant, known as ‘ Fisk’s,” where there is also one of 
Southampton’s Norman wells—we have three at least, formed, 
as wells of that period always were, with stone worked circular 
with infinite labour, Other ancient cellars exist in St. Michael’s 
Square, at 91 and ‘111 High Street, &c. Several of the older 
street premises contain work in which local joiners and metal- 
workers may feel pride, if at the same time they regret that 
lack of opportunity has caused them to lack some ot their 
forefathers’ skill. Such houses, among many others, are 
Bugle House in Bugle Street, Hanover Buildings, particularly 
No. 15, and No. 1 High Street—said to have been for a time 
the residence of Dr. John Speed, the historian—and also 
Nos. 17, 91, 111, 150, &c.» At the back of No. 17 High Street, 
there is an. elaborately-carved ‘oak chimney-piece’ in a 
panelled room forming part of the house: in’ which 
Charles I. is said to have resided early in his reign 
At the back of the fireplace, in a great mass of brickwork, 
is a concealed chamber, possibly a priest’s refuge, having a 
couple of flues for inward and outward’ ventilation. The 
carving of the chimney-piece is not remarkable either for bold- 
ness or delicacy, but it is rich and interesting. Worked in are 
the initials I.R. and three mottoes:—‘ Du et mon droit,” 
‘Vertu is above riches” and “Doe al unto God’s glory,” to- 
gether with the date 1605, : 

Southampton was at one time the fashionable rival of 
Bath, until the influence of Beau Nash gave the victory to the 
latter town, of which, by the way, the recent revival after years 
of dulness should be borne in mind by those who cannot yet 
realise the possibilities of Southampton as a residential town. 
The famous Long Rooms on the Western Shore, pulled down 
a few years ago, were evidence of this rivalry. The floor at 
these rooms was greatly appreciated by dancers for its springi- 
ness ; this advantage was gained not by the elaborate devices 
of springs, cork buffers or rollers, but by the simple means of 
using beams far slighter than any by-laws—not only those of 
this town—would permit. At the time of its destruction I 
made measurements of these beams and sent a description of 
the floor to one of the building papers, where it was inserted 
as evidence of what good timber:can do in the way of carrying 
moving loads for a long period with perfect safety.  ~ 

‘It is also to the rivalry with Bath that we are indebted for 
some substantial buildings in the adapted Classic styles, such 
as Grosvenor Square and several plain but pleasing red brick 
houses guileless of any ornament save their rich warm colour ; 
and what is more decorative in sunshine after a shower, with 
perhaps a delicately-moulded cornice: and a well-proportioned 
porch? Unfortunately these old houses have in many cases 
had to make way for more showy buildings in that style of 
design that a man bent on advertisement insists upon. A 
hundred years ago it seems to have been the general desire to 
see rather than to be seen, if one may judge from the bay 
windows of all shapes and sizes that overhang our pathways,. 
from the great half-round ones like those two at that fine old 
hostelry the Dolphin, which would make quite a good-sized 
room if stuck together, to little narrow windows that would 
hardly accommodate more than one Peeping Tom with 
comfort. Pas 3 

Of modern buildings, those erected since Queen Victoria’s 
accession, I shall describe but one, and that one in which we 
are all interested at the moment, the Hartley University 
College. I dare say many of those present know the story of 
the eccentric Mr. Henry Robinson Hartley, to whom we owe 
this fine building. The son of a wine-merchant who came 
here from the North of England, he inherited a large fortune 
soon after coming.of age, Although keeping one of the three 
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red-brick Georgian houses on this site as his nominal residence 
—he had been born in it—he was. seldom in the town and still 
more seldom seen there, for he came secretly, so that the 
inhabitants knew and thought but ‘little about him until it was 
‘heard that he had died in France and: had. bequeathed 
103,000/.:to the Corporation in trust for the towa. His death 
occurred in 1850, but it was not till eight years had passed 
that the bequest was available to the trustees. A long 
Chancery action, in which the taxed costs, in consequence of 


the will being disputed, amounted to no less than 35,000/., 
with payments made to various claimants, reduced the 
original amount by more than one-half; and thus the Corpora- 
‘tion embarked on the carrying-out of their trust with a net 
sum of 42,5252. at their disposal. He ts 

Mr. Hartley’s. intentions as expressed in his will were that 
the Corporation should employ the proceeds of his ‘bequest 
“in such a manner as might best promote the study and 
advancement of the sciences of natural history, astronomy, 
antiquities, and classical and Oriental literature in the town of 
Southampton ; such as. by forming a public library, botanic 
gardens, observatory and collections of objects in connection 
with the above sciences, in the parish of Holy Rood.” 

The Corporation, after taking the opinion of the town, set 
to work by selecting this site, at the time occupied by three 
houses in which Mr. Hartley had been interested. For the 
acquisition of the site and for the buildings a sum of 
15,000Z. was allotted, and in due course the present college was 
erected. Meet 

This building, of which the design by Messrs..Green & 
De Ville, defeated forty-three competitors, has a.very fine 
front in the style of the Italian Renaissance, such as would 
command admiration anywhere. The facade is of stone, and 
in spite of the narrowness of the street, the proportions are so 
skilfully worked out that it is impressive without being over- 
powering. It isa pity that a more distant full-face view can- 
not be obtained, as at short range one can never take in the 
relationship of the parts cf a large building—some will always 
be exaggerated and others biurred by being beyond the angle 
of vision—the whole out of focus as it were. Everyone, how- 
ever, who enters must be struck with the sculpture of the four 
caryatides supporting the portico, strong and simple in line, 
dignified in feature and expression and yet sufficiently delicate 
in execution. The seven round-arched windows in the second 
storey light the library, a handsome room about 70 feet long. 
There are several other fine apartments, including a museum 
and art gallery, lecture-rooms and the large hall which, with 
its galleries, can accommodate 1,209 people. Although with 
sO many requirements to meet it was. a difficult problem to 
provide a dignified building of sufficient size with the sum 
available, I think it will be admitted that the result is a useful 
and substantial building, whose street front would take high 
rank as an example of good modern architecture in any town. 

With regard to the architecture of the other buildings 
erected here within the last fifty years or so, there is no need, 
I think, for me to say more than that they are, as in most 
places, neither better nor worse than what the. public ask for. 
Good sound building belongs just as much to the present as to 
any age; the public get it as readily here and now as they 
ever did anywhere. In proof of this I-need only quote, as one 
instance among many, the Prudential Buildings completed 
within the past year. 

I am conscious of many shortcomings and omissions in this 
paper ; but I have written and offer to you these notes, such as 
they are, in the hope that they may perchance induce those 
who have kindly listened to the reading of them to extend’ 
their interest in local architecture, past and present, and not 
merely in future to glance at buildings with superficial approval 
or disapproval, but to consider’ why they please or displease, 
why they were produced and what sort of demand they satisfy. 
When the public think more about these matters, which are 
surely of some importance, there will arise a better apprecia- 
tion of what we have, leading to a more definite idea of what 
we want, for the principles of the great art are the same for 
all time, and they cannot be better understood as applied to 
the present than by a reverent study of the art of the past. 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS IN EGYPT, 
. CORRESPONDENT writes to the Zzmes :—It is fairly 
evident from the Blue Book that according to Lord 
Cromer’s despatch to Lord Lansdowne of April 22, 1904, the 
first new work in connection with the future irrigation of Egypt 
is almost sure to be the heightening of the dam at Assouan. 
When this is effected the river level of water stored in the 
reservoir will be 112 metres, or 6 metres higher than the present 
level, and a further submersion of the temples on the island of 
Phile will ensue. Sir William Garstin points out in his 
report that this will destroy much of their picturesqueness and 
will impair much of the beauty of the present landscape, : 


especially at a time when tourists and others visit Assouan. 
He also alludes to the damage through the action of deleterious 
salts to the lower portions—the stone walls and columns of the 
temples; but he has not apparently taken count of the damage 
through submersion of their upper parts, the great blocks of 
stonework lying horizontally above the columns. »This.is no 
doubt merely an oversight, since it is quite clear that the 
authorities have every desire to pay sympathetic attention to 
the preservation, as far as circumstances will allow, of the old 
buildings at Phile. There is no -indication in either Lord 
Cromer’s despatch or Sir William. Garstin’s report that:con- 
sideration has been given to means for averting, in some 
measure at least, the damage which must-occur:to the splendid 
temple 30 miles south of Assouan, at Kalabsheh: This is a 
majestic stone temple of the Roman period, built upon a brick 
base, which will be submerged, and then, quickly decaying, the 
fall and complete. ruin of the magnificent stone superstructure 
seem to be almost inevitable. The temple at Dakkeh is some — 
25 miles or so south of Kalabsheh; its pylons or massive © 
towers are in finer preservation than any others in Egypt. 
With the raising of the dam, however, this practically unique 
monument will be -submerged and more rapidly ruined than 
the temple at Kalabsheh. A movement ison foot to renew 
the representations made in 1894, and it is to be hoped that 
they may be successful in impressing on the Government of 
Egypt that there are precious monuments besides those at 
Philze which claim their protection. a 


THE TWO COLLEGES OF WILLIAM OF 
WYKEHAM. Te 


N September 27, 1404, says the 77zses, the two St. Mary 
Winton Colleges lost their ‘‘ sole and munificent founder.” 
William of Wykeham, unlike the majority of Medizeval states- 
men, had lived to a ripe old age, and those who followed his 
bier to the beautiful resting-place which he had prepared in his 
cathedral church at Winchester cannot but have felt a sense of 
perfected and completed work. No task which he had set 
himself was unfinished. The controversies amid which he had 
lived had passed into the region of history ; the foundations he 
had made were in a prosperous and vigorous youth ; con- 
troversies and foundations alike were destined to preserve his 
name to succeeding generations. If he were remembered only 
by the part he played in English politics during the inglorious 
old age of Edward III. and the twenty troubled years of his 
grandson, there would be small: reason for celebrating the 
anniversary of his death. He would be-known as a member of 
an unsuccessful ministry, as a loyal servant of the unfortunate 
Richard II, as a statesman of integrity, as a conservative 
Churchman whose tenure of a great diocese was marked by the 
suppression of abuses, and as one who rose from a humble 
sphere to be the type of the English prince-bishops against 
whom was directed so much of Wycliffe’s invective. It isa 
distinguished record, but it would have been familiar only to 
the student of history. As the founder of the St. Mary Winton 
Colleges at Winchester and Oxford, he has influenced the 


_development of English institutions and established a claim on 


the gratitude of generation after generation of boys and men 
who have been proud to bear his name, . 

A venerable tradition has given to William of Wykeham 
the credit. of original genius alike in the erection of noble 
buildings and in the creation of great institutions. Like most 
other traditions, this belief has been questioned by recent 
investigation, and it has been somewhat too readily dis- 
credited. If we have no ground for asserting that Wykeham 
found time to design the details of the Early Perpendicular 
which he adopted for both his colleges, yet the fact of his con- 
nection with “ the King’s Works” at Windsor, and the attack 
directed upon him by Wycliffe, make it certain that he was 
regarded in his own day as skilled in the art of building. 
Similarly, it is possible to take objection to his title of founder 
of the public school system; yet to no one else can it be 
applied so appropriately, and there is, as we shall see, a sense 
in which it is no more than his due, Wykeham’s claim to 
originality is the same at New College as at Winchester ; in 
each case alike he revived and expanded an existing idea. No 
question is more frequently asked by Oxford visitors than why 
the college of St. Mary of Winchester has for five centuries 
been known as New College. In the answer lies the vindica- 
tion of the importance of the founder’s ideal ; the name is itself 
a tribute to Wykeham’s originality. 

The origin of the college system may be stated quite simply. 
It was obviously undesirable that mere youths, gathered 
together to learn from the scholars who formed the society 
known as a University, should be exposed to the dangers of a 
‘Medizval town, and they were encouraged to congregate in 
self-governed halls. The charity of the benevolent began to 
provide some endowment for these halls, and the pious founder 
seldom gives money without also enforcing rules, In the 
seventh decade of the thirteenth century, Walter de Merton 
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devised the memorable scheme which entitles him to be 
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The nineteenth century wrought many changes in William 


regarded as the founder of the English college system. The | of Wykeham’s colleges, and more especially in Netw Collegé, 


novelty of his plan lay in his not merely endowing a lodging- 


‘which suffered most’ from the rigidity of ‘the original ‘statutes, 


house and giving it a code of statutes, but in his providing a | But the loyalty’ of ‘the Wykehamist body has never wavered ; 


building at'which men might look and say, “ That is a college.” 
Subsequent founders in Oxford do not seem to have followed 


new-comers, who claimed a place by grace’ of the Commis- 
sioners, have received a generous welcome from those already 


his example; “no portions of the original buildings of | within the pale, and have come to cherish*,Wykehamical 


University College, Balliol, Exeter, Oriel or Queen’s survive to 


traditions and memories.” Many causes~ have operated to 


this day, although the founder of Queen’s College certainly | produce this bond of sympathy.. The history of 500 years 


contemplated’a greater scheme than he was able to carry out. 


is not easily forgotten. The fouhder’s magnificent buildings 


Meanwhile there was a great impetus towards college-founding. | have¥survived to link memory with memory and generation 


The pious donor doubted whether the monks’and the friars 
were fit recipients of his charity; in the 
the secular clergy were, as we know from Chaucer, the most 
devoted servants of the Church; and, accordingly, we find 
that money began to be freely expended in founding ‘colleges, 
from the revenues of which the seculars would benefit. 
William of Wykeham, a conservative Churchman, anxious that 
those who were to serve in Church and State should be 
educated to deal with the Lollard errors of the day, adopted 
the design of Walter de Mertén, embodied in it many of the 
modifications of other founders, both in Oxford and in Cam- 


with generation. In New College alone, among the colleges of 


ranks of | Oxford and Cambridge, men‘dine) in thé room: in'which their 


predecessors dined over: fivecenturies- ago. At ‘Winchester, — 
more than anywhere else in’England, ancient customs survive,. ' 


and the continuity of the old: life with the new is almost 
unbroken. Thé feeling of corporate unity owes much to these 
material aids. 
of Wykeham’s designs have rendéred possible the perpetuation 
of the “robur incommutabilis firmitatis” which ‘he himself 
desired for his sons, and have produced the united’ feeling with 
which the large band of living Wykehamists will think with 


bridge, and erected an edifice which was to become the type of | reverence: and gratitude of the foundeér of the two St. Mary 


an English college. 
Winchester, with its spacious quadrangle, its noble chapel and 


hall, its library, its cloisters and its gardens, they wished to | 


distinguish it from the only other collegiate building they had 
ever seen, and it became New College to a generationt 0 which 
Merton was the old college. Doubtless the tendency was 
aided by the fact that there already existed’a St. Mary’s 
College, now known as Oriel ; but the name “New College” 
was a recognition of the fact that in Wykeham’s foundation 
there was a new grandeur of design, a new breadth of con- 
ception. The buildings themselves remain to testify to this, even 
though they have, in turn, been surpassed in size by Christ Church 
and Trinity College, Cambridge. The numbers on the foundation 
were many times greater than those of any previous college ; its 
revenues exceeded the total income of them all. Two other 
illustrations may be given. New College may claim: to have 
originated the distinctive Oxford system of separate and 
individual tuition, provided not by the University, but by each 
college. Whatever criticisms may have afterwards bécome 
applicable to’ this system, it supplied an undoubted’ need 
500 years ago, when many students must have been ill-equipped 
to profit by the formal lectures of the University. Finally the 
importance of the new institution was indicated by the unusual 
position of dignity assigned to the warden. He was to havea 
separate establishment, and to dine in hall only on certain 
great festivals, and when he went out on college business he 
must have no fewer than six horses. - New College thus became 
the model for future founders both in England and in Scotland, 
and their complete acceptance of Wykeham’s conception of a 
college may be understood not only by reading their statutes, 
but also by a careful examination of their buildings. 

In like manner, at Winchester, it is the scale of the work 
which constitutes its claim to originality. A public school is, 


As men looked on St. Mary College of’ Winton 


| 


Colleges, : 


a x 5.6 a { 
THE JO-KANG, LHASA. | ; 
A SPECIAL correspondent of Zhe Times in describing a 
visit to the Buddhist temple at Lhasa, which’ is “not 
remarkable as a building, gives the following account of the 
great figureof Buddha:— =~ ~ ad 
The first sight of what is beyond question the most famous 
idol in the world is uncannily impressive. In the darkness it 
is at first difficult to follow the lines of the shrine which holds 
the god. One only realises a high pillared sanctuary in which 
the gloom is almost absolute, and therein, thrown into strange 
relief against the obscurity, the soft gleam of the golden idol 
which sits enthroned in the centre. Before him are:'rows and 
rows cf great butter-lamps of solid gold, each shaped ‘in curious 
resemblance to the pre-Reformation chalices of the English 
Church. Lighted by the tender radiance of these twenty or 
thirty beads of, light, the great glowing mass of the Buddha 
softly looms out, ghostlike and shadowless, in the murky 
recess. i, 
It is not the magnificence of the statue that is first per- 
ceived, and certainly it is not that which makes the deepest 
and most lasting impression. For this is no ordinary repre- 
sentation of the Master. The features are smooth and almost 
childish ; beautiful they are not, but there is no need of beauty 
here. Here is no trace of that inscrutable smile which from 
Mukden to Ceylon is inseparable from our conceptions of the 
features of the Great Teacher. Here there is nothing of 
the saddened smile of the Melancholia who has known too 
much and has renounced it all as vanity. Here, instead, is the 
quiet happiness and the quick capacity for pleasure of the boy 


historically, an endowed grammar school, and these had | who had never yet known either pain or disease or death. It 


existed long. before Wykeham’s day. He adopted the existing 
idea of a public grammar school, and gave it a new embodi- 
ment on so great a scale that the endowed school attached to 
the College of Winchester, with its significant provision for 
“Commoners,” became the model of the institution which we 
know as the public school. The founder of Exeter College (as 
Mr. Leach has pointed out in his “History of Winchester 
College”) had, before William of Wykeham, seen the advisa- 
bility of securing that boys should be taught Latin before 
proceeding to the University, where all instruction was given 
in that tongue, and had established a grammar school at 
Exeter to prepare students for his Oxford College. William of 
Wykeham made Winchester and New College . 
foundation, although the school had a separate existence, 
Stood in no kind of dependence upon its Oxford sister. At 
Oxford and at Winchester alike Wykeham’s originality con- 
sisted in the combination on a grand scale of a number of 
Previous experiments. Almost every detail may be traced to 
some actual, or at all events possible, source. The picture in. 
each case is new. pal? 

Wykeham’s ideal belonged to the fourteenth century, and 
some of the most important ‘of his enactments came to defeat 
the very purpose they. were devised to serve. The rule that no. 
New College man should neglect any of the requirements of 
the University and so have to seek a grace for his degree came 
(as Dr. Rashdall has explained) to be regarded as freeing New 
College men from any University requirements at all, and for 
thirty years after the institution of degree examinations, about 
1800, no member of New College entered for them. Tt 
restriction “of fellowships to Winchester’s scholars came 
similarly to hamper the activities of New College, ; 
the occasion for Macaulay’s famous sneer. But in spite of 


such difficulties each of Wykeham’s colleges can boast an’ 
honourable record. ae bor . 


one great | diamonds, rubies, 
and | Indranila, 


and afforded | §gure. 


is Gautama as a pure and eager prince, without a thought for 
the morrow or a care for to-day,, No doubt the surroundings, 
which are effective almost to the verge of theatricality, account 
for much, but this beautiful statue is the sum and ‘climax of 
Thibet, and as one gazes one knows it and respects the 
jealousy of its guardians. The legendary history of this idol is 
worth retelling. It is believed that the likeness was made from 
Gautama himself in the happier days of his innocence and 
seclusion in Kapali-vastu. It was made by Visvakarma—no 
man, but the constructive force of the universe—and is of gold, 
alloyed with the four other elemental metals, silver, copper, 
zinc and iron, symbolical of this world, and’ it is adorned with 
lapis-lazuli, emeralds, and the unidentified 


sapphire. This priceless image was given by the King of 
Magadha to the Chinese Emperor for his timely assistance 
when the Yavanas were overrunning the plains of India. From 
Pekin it was brought as. her dowry by Princess .Konjo in the 
seventh century. The crown was undoubtedly given by Tsong- 
kapa himself in the early part of the fifteenth century, and the 
innumerable golden ornaments which heap the Khil-kor before 
the image are the presents of, pious Buddhists from the earliest 


days to the present time. Among. them are twenty-two. large _ 


butter-lamps, eight of a somewhat. smaller size, twelye bowls, 

two ‘‘ Precious Wheels of the Law,” and.a multitude of smaller 

articles, all of the same metal. “KX . 
These are arranged on the three shelves of. the Khil-kor, 


and the taller articles conceal the whole of the image’ from-his — 
1€. | shoulders, downwards. 


To this fact may perhaps be due the 
iistaken, description of the Jo as a standing 
; Across and. across his breast are innumerable neck- 
laces of gold, set with turquoises,. pearls and. coral. The 
throne on which he sits has overhead.a, Canopy stipported by 
two. exquisitely designed dragons of silver-gilt, €ach abcut 


common, but m 


which modern dictionaries” prosaically explain as ‘ 


The greatness and the permanence of William © 
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ro, feet in height. Behind him is the panel of conventional 
wooden foliage, and the “ Kyung,” or Garuda Bird, overhead 
can just be seen in the darkness.. Closer examination shows 
that almost every part of the canopy and seat is gilded, gold 
or jewelled. , The, crown is perhaps the most interesting jewel. 
It is a deep coronet of gold, set round and round with turquoise, 
and heightened by five conventional leaves, each enclosing a 
golden image of Buddha and encrusted with precious stones. 
In the centre, below the middle leaf, is a flawless turquoise 
6 inches long and 3 inches wide, the largest in the world. 
Behind the throne are dimly seen in the darkness huge figures 
standing back against the wall of the shrine all round. Rough- 
hewn, barbarous and unadorned they are, but nothing else 
could have so well supplied the background for this treasure 
of treasures as the Egyptian solemnity of these dark Atlantides, 
standing shoulder to shoulder on altar stones, where no lamps 
are ever lighted and no flowers are ever strewn. Before the 
entrance, protecting the treasures of the shvine, is the usual 
curtain of horses’ bits. This was unfastened at our request, 
and we were allowed to make a careful examination of the 
image. .The: gems are. not, perhaps, up to the standard of a 
European market ; so far as one could see, the emeralds were 
large, but flawed, and, as is of course inevitable, the pearls, 
though of considerable size, were lustreless, but it would be 
difficult to surpass the exquisite workmanship of everything 
connected with this amazing image, and a closer inspection 
did but increase the impression of opulence. 

The altar below the Khil-kor is of silver, ornamented with 
conventional figures of birds in vepowssé work, and one smiled 
to see in the most conspicuous place of all, thrown carelessly 
in a cleft between two of the supports, the usual greasy rag 
with which the sacred image was daily rubbed. 

Outside the maroon-robed monks sat and droned their 
never-ending chant. We pass by them, and after a glance at 
the Maitreya at nearer range we were taken upstairs to the first 
floor, which runs only along the inner court, passing on our 
sway the famous representation of Chagna Dorje. This, in one 
account of the Jo-kang, is said to be the statue round the neck 
of which a rope was once tied by order of the apostate, King 
angdarma, to drag it from its place ; thereupon the miscreant 
was, of course, promptly and miraculously destroyed. As a 
matter of fact it is an image cut in low relief upon the wall 
itself of the Jo-kang, gilded and coloured, and honoured 
always with rows of copper lamps. This is but another 
example of the inaccuracy which characterises all the extant 
descriptions of the cathedral of Lhasa. It would be easy to 
multiply similar cases ; in fact, hardly anything has been pro- 
perly noted. On the first floor there are chapels maintained by 
the devotion of special races of the Buddhist faith. Among 
them the Nepalese chapel was pointed out. 

Above, on the second floor, is an image which, after the Jo 
itself, is the most important treasure that the Jo-kang contains. 


In the south-eastern corner of this storey is the armoury, 


where the walls and pillars alike are loaded with ‘ancient and 
grotesque. instruments of war. From this room a low, narrow 
passage leads down half a dozen stone steps into a small 
dungeon, where the statue of the guardian goddess, Palden- 
Lhamo, is worshipped. This isa most amazing figure. The 
three-eyed goddess, crowned with skulls, grins affably with 
mother-of-pearl teeth from her altar ; upon her head and breast 
are jewels which the Jo himself might condescend to wear. 
Eight large, square charm-boxes of gold and gems, two pairs 
of gold-set turquoise earrings, each half a foot in length, anda 
-diamond-studded fillet on the brow beneath the crown are 
perhaps the most conspicuous ornaments. Her breastplate of 
turquoise and corals is almost hidden by necklaces, and a huge 
irregular pearl, strongly resembling the ‘ Dudley” jewel in 
shape, is.at last distinguishable in the centre leaf of her crown. 
‘Before her burn butter-lamps, and brown mice swarm fear- 
iessly over walls and floor and altar, so tame that they did not 
resent being stroked on the lap of the goddess herself. 


THE LATE COLIN HUNTER, A.R.A. 
HE announcement of the death on Saturday of ‘Mr. Colin 
Hunter, A.R.A., a well-known member of the London 
Scottish group of artists, will come as a surprise, says the 
Scotsman, to his many friends north of the Tweed. Mr. 
Hunter was born in Glasgow ir July 1841, but was in his youth 
associated with the burgh of Helensburgh, of which his father 
became postmaster fully half a century ago. He was educated 
in that town, and was a clerk until he was twenty years of age. 
His artistic proclivities were, however, very marked, and though 
he never attended an art school, he owed encouragement and 
guidance along the somewhat thorny road he had laid out for 
himself to the late Mr. Milne Donald, a landscapist of note, 
who then resided in Helensburgh. Mr.: Hunter, however, was 
to all intents and purposes self-taught, and in teaching himself 


his craft it was nature that he lovingly studied. He had’ a- 
\ assist him with my local knowledge, I had prepared some notes 


studio both in Glasgow and in Edinburgh in the early sixties, 


and then he chiefly painted-rustic subjects with figures. - Sub- 
sequently he removed to London, where he has resided for 
many years. Since then as an artist his attention has been 
directed to delineating the beauties of sea and shore, and 
incidents in the life of the fishing population—especially 
herring fishers afloat or on land, and it is as a painter of such 
scenes that he made his fame, and by which he will be remem- 
bered. For subjects his steps invariably turned northward tothe 
Clyde estuary, or to the islands of the west coast of Scotland. Arran 
was a favourite sketching ground. When he had attained a 
footing in his profession he purchased a villa in Helensburgh, 
and made that the headquarters for his painting excursions 
during the summer months. Mr.-Hunter was a well-known 
exhibitor at the Royal Scottish Academy, the Glasgow Insti- 
tute, the Royal Academy and the New Gallery. _ His pictures 
were broadly and effectively treated, generally possessed a 
good subject, a full-coloured shore and sea, and a breezy. out- 
of-door atmospheric effect. In these works he displayed great 
knowledge of wave form and atmospheric phenomena, and was 
especially successful in the rendering of twilight effects over 
an expanse of water moved into wavelets by the evening 
breeze. Some of his sapphire-like seas were marvels of colour, 
A work exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1873, at the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition of 1876, and at Paris in 
1878, which was greatly admired, was entitled “Trawlers 
waiting for Darkness.” In the official report of the Philadelphia 
exhibition, Professor Weir thus referred to it :—“‘ Trawlers 
waiting for Darkness,’ by Colin Hunter, is a picture of very 
exceptional power, both in sentiment and in the admirable 
vigour of its treatment. The breezy expanse of sea at twilight 
and the fisherman resting in his boat are rendered with great 
truth. The picture is full of the solemnity of nature.” 

The seeming truthfulness of the rendering of such scenes was 
a great charm of Mr. Hunter's pictures, which, as a rule, were 
invested with a touch of human sentiment by the introduction 
into them of a homely group of fishermen in their boats, afloat 
or ashore, and about their daily toil. His ‘Salmon Stake 
Nets,” exhibited in the Royal Academy in 1874, was ‘pur- 
chased for the Sydney Government collection ; * Their Only 
Harvest” was acquired by the Chantrey Trustees in 1878; 
“ Waiting for the Homeward Bound,” exhibited in 1882, is now 
in the Adelaide Gallery, and his large and admirable picture of 
fishing boats and steamers at the mouth of Loch Fyne, called 
‘Herring Market at Sea,” which was hung in the Academy in 
1884, is now the property of the Manchester Corporation. 
Among other important works exhibited at the Royal Academy 
and elsewhere were “ Digging Bait ” (1876), “‘ The Silver of the 
Sea—Iona Shore” (1879), ‘Mussel Gatherers” and “In the 
Gloaming” (1880), ‘“‘ The Island Harvest” (1881), “ Lobster 
Fishers” (1883), ‘Fishers of the North Sea” (1888), 
“The Hills of Morven _” (1890), “ Gleanings of — the 
Herring Harvest” and “Wintry Weather” (1894), “ Bringing 
Home the Bracken” (1898)—a beautiful work, showing 
a boat crossing a piece of water aglow with the 
glorious purples and golds of the evening sky; “ Kyles of 
Skye” (1899), “London from the Tower Bridge” and 
“Anchored to the Nets” (1900), “Herring Fishers off 
Kildonan Castle, Arran” (1go1), “The Voices of the Sea” 
(1922), and “The Victory off Walmer Castle” (1903)—an 
admirable effort of his brush, in which a favourite evening 
effect over water was happily rendered. This year he was not 
an exhibitor at Burlington House. Mr. Hunter was elected 
an Associate of the Royal Academy in January 1824, but while 
frequently in the running for full membership since, that some- 
how he never attained, though his friends thought him 
eminently worthy of that honour. He was also a member of 
the Royal Scottish Water-Colour Society—a medium in which 
he worked with much success. Mr. Hunter married a 
Helensburgh lady—the eldest daughter of Mr. Young,.. of 
Annsfield, and by her he is survived. His son, Mr. J. Young 
Hunter, is a figure-painter and portraitist of much promise. 


7 
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THE BROTHERS SMITH OF CHICHESTER. 
la any biographical dictionary of British artists the name of 
Smith will be found more largely represented than any 
other. Three of them practised in Chichester in the eighteenth 
century. An exhibition of their paintings and engravings from 
them was held last week in the Technical Institute of that 
city. An address on their lives was delivered by Mr. Henry 
Halstead, of which the following report appeared in the Sussex 
Daily News :— 
By way of introduction, I may state that the committee 
hoped to add to the attraction of this loan exhibition by getting 
the secretary at Burlington House to give us a lecture on the 
art of painting, with special reference to the Brothers Smith. 
but they regret that you will not have that pleasure, as he hav 
written that he is away at some distance on his holiday. T¢ 
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of their lives and works, and though I fear that I shall be buta 
poor substitute Ihave with much hesitation promised to try 
and fill his place 

A word or two should be said of the father of William, 
George and John Smith. After following the business of a 
cooper in Chichester for some time, he quitted it for that of a 
baker—two, by the way, very opposite trades—to which latter 
employment he joined the exercise of Baptist minister ; and no 
doubt his addresses were given in the small chapel near the 
Eastgate and the Lavant, where the ‘children were baptized. 
{n this character he is said to have been very zealous, labour- 
ing so much beyond his strength and so much exhausting the 
powers of a feeble constitution, that he sank into an early 
grave. I have mentioned this circumstance to show you that 
his example exercised a powerful influence on his sons through 
their lives.. Each of the three brothers, we are told, displayed 
great fondness for painting at an early age—you now have the 
opportunity of examining their works, and you will, I am sure, 
agree that they show considerable talent. 

William, the eldest of the three brothers, was born in 1707, 
and we are told that he profited so much by some very imper- 
fect instruction which accident had thrown in his way that a 
small landscape executed by him attracted the notice of the 
second Duke of Richmond. This generous nobleman, desirous 
of cultivating a soil so promising, placed the young artist 
under a portrait-painter of some eminence in St. Martin’s 
Lane, London, and under ‘this: instruction he remained fora 
short time ; but they soon parted, from which we may draw the 
inference that artists as well as musicians can disagree. He 
then established himself in Princes Street, Leicester Fields, 
where he spent four years. We next find him in the city of 
Gloucester, by the invitation of Sir William Guise, to paint an 
altar-piece in his chapel. In this city he resided for about nine 
years, exercising his art as a portrait-painter. After but a 
short stay in Chichester he returned to London, taking up his 
abode in Piccadilly, where, besides portrait-painting, he at- 
tained considerable reputation as a flower and fruit-painter. 
The great portion of his life having been spent away from 
Chichester will account for the very few examples of his works 
found in or near his native city. One of his friends tells us 
that feeling the pressure of advancing years he removed to 
Shopwyke, near Chichester, and at length, esteemed by all who 
were judges of his talents, and beloved by those who knew his 
worth as ‘a friend, he closed a blameless, industrious and 
honourable life in the year 1764, and was buried in the grave- 
yard of St. Pancras parish, Chichester. May I say that I have 
dwelt so long on his life because, owing to the early death of 
his father, he was not only guardian but instructor to his 
younger brothers, who, as you know, attained considerable 
reputations as landscape-painters. 

We now pass on to the second brother, George, much 
better known to us by his works. .He was born, some say, 
in Guildford in 1713. We find him at the age of fourteen with 
his brother William. As a pupil he accompanied him to 
Gloucester, intending to follow the profession of a portrait- 
painter, but in nothing did he take such delight as in surveying 
the scenery of a beautiful country. Here his earliest attempt 
at landscape-painting began. He obtained permission to copy 
a landscape that had struck his fancy, and we are told that he 
had the good fortune to please the eye of a neighbouring con- 
noisseur so well that the gentleman not only purchased the 
copy, but employed him to paint after several prints, colouring 
his copy from the idea suggested by the picture just mentioned. 
This little circumstance may in a measure account for some 
few anomalies to be found in his paintings. At this time of 
his life he did not meet with much encouragement as a land- 
scape-painter, and for a time he practised portrait-painting, 
of which he often confessed to having. but a_ superficial 
knowledge. His leisure hours were devoted to the instruc- 
tion of his younger brother, John. He had no oppor- 
tunity of travelling abroad to study the works of the 
great masters, but he did what he could to compensate for 
this disadvantage. He collected and studied many books on 
the subject fof his art, but above all he studied the book 
of nature. Returning to Chichester, he spent a great portion 
of his time in the fields and woods and on the Sussex Downs. 
None who have wandered over them can wonder at the inspira- 
tion he drew from such scenes. Many of his pictures represent 
a great stretch of country as seen from the Downs, with that 
“familiar object the Chichester spire in the distance. But I 
need not dwell much longer on this subject, as I trust you will 
‘be sufficiently interested to examine those works attentively for 
yourselves. The work of that great master Claude de Lorraine 
largely influenced him, and will no doubt account for the intro- 
duction in his landscapes of temples that were never built by 
‘Sussex masons, and the echoing and re-echoing of features in 
the composition of his pictures so characteristic of the great 
French artist. In the year 1769, he offered himself as a 
‘candidate for the premiums offered by the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce 
to the painters of the best landscapes exhibited at their great 


room in the Strand, London, and on this occasion and in 1761 
and 1763 he obtained the first premiums. He was the author 
of six pastorals which, we are told, procured for him considerable 
reputation as a descriptive poet. They were published in 1770. 
He married late in life and left issue three daughters. His 
death took place in 1776. 

It now remains for me to speak. of the third brother, john. 
That his landscapes were of much merit is in evidence, as we 
find that they also were exhibited at the Society of Arts in 1760 
and 1761, when he obtained second premium. In the following 
year the first premium was given to him. We are told that 
the two brothers—George and John—joined their labours, on 
many occasions working on the same canvas; but we are 
unable at this day to decide which paintings represent their 
combined work. One fine example exhibited in 1760 was, with 
his brother’s picture, purchased by their generous patron the 
third Duke of Richmond, and with several others may be seen 
by kind permission of the present duke. One of much interest 
represents the “ Hermitage in the High Wood,” and we may, 
I think, place his work nearly, if not quite, on a level with that 
of his brother George. After a lingering illness he died in 
1764, the same year as his brother William, by whose side he 
was laid. 

Can I better close this biographical notice of men Chichester 
should be proud to claim as citizens than by giving you the 
opinion of our historian? Alexander Hay, in his “ History ot 
Chichester,” published in 1804, speaking of our men of repute, 
says :—‘‘ The three Smiths were natives of this city, of whom . 
it is no more than justice to say that their lives were as faultless 
as their paintings. It will secure their reputation as long as 
virtue, genius and taste are esteemed among mankind.” 

It may secure their reputation; but does it sufficiently 
perpetuate their memory? How many Cicestrians do you 
suppose know where these former citizens are buried? Nay, 
how many know even that the Smiths ever lived? Chichester 
has been disparaged in times gone by for not sooner recognising 
the genius of their local poet Collins. For years no tablet 
commemorated his poesy, and the cathedral walls have hallowed 
his memory but a few skort years. Who among us knows where 
the Smiths’ bodies rest? Is it not time that their memory also 
should be enshrined in their cathedral church? I trust that 
this reproach may soon be removed from our old city, for at 
present men may still say of us with deep meaning, “A 
prophet is not without honour, save in his own city.” 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


HE following appeal has been issued by Dr. Wace, Dean 

of Canterbury, for the reparation of Bell Harry Tower :— 

I am sorry to be obliged to appeal to all who value the 
historic monuments of the English Church for the means of 
preserving Canterbury Cathedral from a great misfortune. 

We were lately informed by the architect of the cathedral, 
Mr. W. D. Car6e, who is also the architect of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, that the central tower, commonly known as 
Bell Harry Tower, was suffering from grievous external decay. 
This tower is one of the noblest features of the cathedral, It 
was erected by Cardinal Morton towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, and thus at a late period in the history of Gothic 
architecture. But it is generally acknowledged to have no 
rival of its own period, and few of any; and its decay would 
involve a most grievous injury to a great national monument. 
Accordingly, with the help of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
we lost no time in erecting a scaffold all round the tower, with- 
out which it could not be minutely examined, and I regret to 
say that the result of this examination has shown that its con- 
dition is even worse than the architect apprehended. 

Happily, nowhere does any fissure or crack appear in the 
main walls of the structure. -But there are cracks and fissures 
in the flanking angle buttresses of the tower. The mullions of 
several of. the windows are in such a condition that large 
pieces threaten to fall-away. One large pinnacle was found 
ready to fall.at any moment, and had tobe immediately 
removed, and another of the largest is quite loose and has been 
temporarily secured. The heads of the internal arches over 
the upper tier of lights have almost in all cases separated. 
‘In conclusion,” says the architect, ‘there can be no doubt 
that the erection of the scaffold has revealed a condition which 
it is high time should be dealt with. We can specially admire 
the: beauty of this noble structure, enhanced as it undoubtedly 
is by the meilowing touch of age and decay. The duty is none 
the less imperative to take steps to hand it down to posterity, 
and such steps must not be too long delayed, taking into 
account the rapid progress of decay which recent years have 
set up, and which is in full activity.” 

Besides the central tower, the architect reports that the 
roofs of the south transept and of the western portion of the 
north aisle are urgently in need of repair, that in, the stone- 
work in the upper walls of the nave the same form of decay is 
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occurring as we found in the great tower, that the window in 
the western. gable, one of the finest ornaments of the cathedral, 
“is approaching a condition of considerable jeopardy,” and 
that the nave pinnacles are now in an advanced state of decay, 
and some of them.are dangerous. : 

After a most careful examination, in the course of which 
every single stone on the south front of the tower has been 
examined, and the treatment of each separately considered, we 
are informed, on the joint authority of the architect and builder, 
that the cost of repairs to the central tower will amount to 
10,5c0/, including all fees and expenses, but excluding the 
scaffolding, the cost of which, amounting to 1,000/., has been 
defrayea By the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. Of course no 
_alteration whatever will be made in the architecture. Stones 
decayed beyond repair will simply be replaced by others of 
precisely the same form, and attempts will, be made, such-as 
those which seem to have been successful at Westminster 
Abbey, to check decay where it has not penetrated deeply. 
The total: cost of the other repairs required is estimated at 
present at 3,460/. So that a sum of 14,000/. at least is needed 

_to save the tower and to put other important parts of the 
cathedral into a sound condition. 

I need hardly say that there are no resources at the disposal 
of the Dean and Chapter for so large an expenditure. Ten 
years ago, under my predecessor, Dr. Farrar, a sum of nearly 
20,000/.,, to which the Dean and Chapter made considerable 
contributions, was expended in special repairs of an important 
character ; but this has not lessened the heavy annual charge 
on their funds for the ordinary repairs of the whole structure. 
There is no capital fund to draw upon. It is absolutely neces- 
sary, therefore, to appeal to all lovers of the cathedral, and to 
all who honour the cradle of English Christianity, for special 
donations. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, who has been acquainted 
with all the, circumstances, gives his earnest support to this 
appeal, and addressed to me, before leaving for America, the 
letter which I subjoin. 

The Dean and Chapter have unanimously resolved that, in 
view of the grave condition of .the tower, it is their duty to 
commence the work without delay ; and we earnestly and con- 
fidently trust that, in endeavouring to preserve unimpaired a 
building of such interest to the whole Anglican Communion, 
and indeed to all Anglo-Saxon people, we shall receive a 
generous and widespread support. 

Donations may be sent either to myself at the deanery, or 
to Canon Holland, the treasurerjof the Chapter, at the Precincts, 
or may be paid to the account of the Cathedral Reparation 
Fund at the Capital and Counties Bank, Canterbury, and 
at 39 Threadneedle Street, London. 


“ Lambeth Palace, S.E.: August 19, 1904. 
“My dear Dean of Canterbury,—It is not necessary that I 
should assure you how cordially I support the appeal you are 
about to make to the public for aid in preserving from destruc- 
tion our glorious Bell Harry Tower. Every Englishman— 
nay, every visitor to England—is familiar with its beauty, and 
the report of Mr. Carée makes it clear that unless we act 
speedily the damage may become irreparable, and one of the 
fairest and stateliest ornaments of English architecture may 
perish. Were the tower to be permanently harmed the loss 
historically would be almost as great as the loss artistically. I 
cannot doubt that the public both in England and beyond the 
seas will respond to your appeal. To say that I concur with 
you in making it is too mild a word. I am eager to support 

you in every way.—I am, yours very truly, 
(Signed) “ RANDALL CANTUAR.” 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


A VISIT was made by the president (Mr. D. B. Butler) 
and: members of the Society. of Engineers on Wed- 
nesday, September 21, to the pianoforte factory of Messrs. 
Broadwood & Sons, Ltd., at Stour Road, Old Ford, where 
they -witnessed the manufacture of pianofortes of. various 
types at every stage from start to finish. The numerous pro- 
cesses are so arranged and the machines so distributed that 
the work:is put through from department to department in 
such a manner as to avoid moving it over the same ground 
twice. 

Before describing the works it may be interesting to note 
that the first grand pianoforte was made by- John Broadwood 
in 1770. In 1808 iron bars were first used by the Broadwoods 
in order to withstand the increased tension of the strings in 
their large grands. In 1821 they introduced the fixed. string- 
plate, and, six years later, James Broadwood patented a com- 
bination of resistance bars and string-plate. In 1847 the 
firm brought out their first iron grand piano, an invention by 
which the instrument became practically independent of the 
wooden bracings below the sounding-board, and was. thus 


enabled to sustain far thicker strings than formerly, the 
methods of pianoforte construction being thus entirely revo- 
lutionised. Chopin’s piano, made for him by the firm in 1848, 
contained no fewer than five heavy parallel bars of iron. In 
1850 the firm substituted a diagonal bar abutting on the string- 
plate for the old straight resistance bars. Then followed the 
complete iron frame cast in one piece, and, recently, Messrs, 
Broadwood have perfected their steel barless grand piano, in 


which an elastic but very strong steel frame takes the place of | 


the old-fashioned cast-iron frame. It will, thus be seen that, 


- 


even in its framework, a pianoforte involves a series of im- — 


portant technical considerations and mechanical details. 
The firm has been in existence for more than a century and 
a half, and in early times their pianofortes were manufactured 


on their premises in Great Pulieney Street, London. In course | 


of time, however, the -house became too small for the require- 


ments of the firm, and works were started in Westminster for _ 


the manufacture-of their instruments. These works, however, 


were destroyed by fire in 1856, but were rebuilt, only in their , 


turn to become too small for meeting the demands of an in- 
creasing business, Hence the new factory at Old Ford was 
erected, and work was started in June 1902 

These new works cover a plot of ground 14 acre in extent, 
within a boundary formed by Stour Road, Smeed Road and 
Beachy Road, near Old Ford station and Victoria Park, and 
they are connected by a private tramway with another plot on 
the Hackney Canal, which forms the timber yard of the firm. 
It is stated to be the largest pianoforte factory in the Empire, 
the output- being about 3,000 instruments per annum. 


Every . 


approved modern machine, tool or appliance tending to rapidity | 


and improvement in the product has been adopted.: It is — 


electrically lighted throughout by about a thousand incandescent 
lamps, and electric-power transmission is largely used in the 
combination system adopted of driving the varied kinds of 


machinery partly by light high-speed shafting and partly in . 


groups or singly by electric motors. Electric-power lifts and 
an electric tramway are also employed. - 


The various processes carried out begin with the working © 


of the rough materials at one end of the factory and end with 
the finished pianoforte in the store at the other. 
sawmill is served by a line of tramway from the adjoining 
timber yard, and in it the timber is cut to various dimensions 


The rough | 


for the final artificial drying. This mill is driven by two — 


electric motors, one of 26 h.-p. and the other of 20 h.-p. As it 
leaves the machines the wood is stacked on special trucks, and 
these are placed on a traverser truck at one end of the adjoin- 
ing air-drying house. From the traverser truck the special 
trucks with the wood are run into five drying chambers, where 
it remains from a few weeks to two months, according to re- 
quirement. 


air per minute into the drying chambers. In the metal shop 


An air propeller delivers about 17,000 cubic feet of | 


is a small vertical engine by Marshall & Co., which is used © 
for continuously running the drying-room if required, and the — 


exhaust from it is then used for heating the air for timber- 


drying. When the wood is completely seasoned the trucks are — 
run into a second traverser truck at the other end of the drying | 
chambers and by it delivered to a 3-ton electric lift, operated - 


by a 15 h.-p. motor, which raises it to one or other of two floor 
above the drying chambers for storage. 
From these upper floors the wood, as required, is taken to 
the next building, in which is a large collection of modern . 
woodworking machinery. Most of this is of British make, 
but there are some special American machines, while in other 
parts of the factory are some German and some French 
machines, besides some 
premises. The machinery in this shop includes numerous 


special machines made on the — 


planing, thicknessing and surfacing machines, with cutters — 


from 12 inches to 88 inches wide. These latter are said to be 
the largest machines of the kind in this country. There are 
also machines for planing four sides at one operation, tenoning 
machines, mortising machines, 
moulding machines. for moulding from }-inch up to a cut 


circular and band saws, ~ 


3 inches deep, with a width of 9 inches, for shaping the falls of ~ 
keyboard covers, large and small sand-papering machines, — 


vertical spindle moulding machines, vertical spindle sand- 
papering machines and other special machines. 4 
the chips, shavings and sawdust from the machines in both 
this mill and the rough sawmill are carried off by a system of 
pneumatic. conveyers to cyclones over a sawdust chamber in 
the boiler-house, where they are burned in the specially 
arranged furnace of a Babcock & Wilcox boiler. 1 
Parallel with the mill is a large metal-working shop, where 
the steel and iron frames of the grand and upright pianofortes 
are prepared. This shop contains a, large number of speciab . 


The whole of | 


drilling-machines, planing-machines, radial and other drills 
and tapping machines, lathes and hinge-making machines. . 


The shop is provided with overhead travelling carriers, which 
command all the drilling-machines and the tramway, reducing - 


the cost of lifting and: carrying to-a minimum. The products . 
of the metal-sHop pass on to the japanning and gilding shops ~ 


and thence to a.large four-storey building in which are the , 
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case-making and finishing shops, Tram-rails are laid through- 
out the ground-floor. 

Like the products of other shops, those of the woodworking 
departments also pass on a continuous process: path to the 
various departments in the main building. Here again is a 
large quantity of. machinery driven by electric motors, so dis- 
tributed as to avoid the loss of time which occurs where ample 
appliances are not provided for a continuous process system. 
Three of these floors are provided with tramways and with 
overhead travellers and appliances for the economical handling 
of the work, and which lead to and from four 14-ton lifts 
worked by 10 horse-power and 12 horse-power electric motors, 
and serving every floor. 

In this building some five hundred hands are employed, 
and a great quantity of sawdust and shavings is produced 
every day. To facilitate the removal of this every floor is pro- 
vided with communication to a large shoot from which the 
waste is carried away by another system of pneumatic con- 
veyers to the boiler-house. Some notion of the extent of this 
system may be gathered from the fact that the fans providing 
the air-exhaust and blast deliver over a million cubic feet of 
air per hour and require about 36 horse-power to drive them. 

The heating requirements in a factory of the present kind 
are very considerable. A double system is necessary, one 
portion for heating the workshops and another for the glueing 
work, of which there is a very large quantity. At every point 
throughout the main buildings hot plates, heating chambers 
and batteries of glue pots are necessary, and these are supplied 
with heat by the exhaust steam from an engine of 100 horse- 
power. In winter this is supplemented by a hot-water heating 
system, comprising a battery of four large boilers, several 
miles of pipes and a large number of American radiators. 

At the north-eastern end of the works are the engine, 
boiler and dynamo-houses. The boiler-house contains four 
boilers, three being of the locomotive type, by Davey, Paxman 
& Co., producing steam for about 320 horse-power, whilst the 
fourth is a Babcock & Wilcox boiler, giving about 100 horse- 
power. All the boilers work at a pressure of 120 lbs. per 
Square inch. The feed-water is heated by a large Boby- 
Chevalet detartariser, and there is a complete system of feed 
pumps, with duplicates, connecting up with all the boilers, 
feed heater, separator and elevated feed-water tank. 

In the engine-house are four engines ; one is a compound 
horizontal engine by Davey, Paxman & Co., of 100 indicated 
_horse-power, for driving the large mill and the metal-werking 
shop. Then there are two sets of combined Crompton- 
Paxman compound-wound dynamos with Peache high-speed 
engines for nominally 4o kilowatts, but capable of large over- 
load, each engine being of 80 indicated horse-power. Arranged 
for working in parallel with both or either of these 4o kilowatt 
sets is an 80 kilowatt Crompton-Belliss compound-wound 
machine, capable of heavy overload, the engine being of 
120 horse-power. 

These electric generators supply the whole of the incan- 
descent lamp and the power circuits, the latter alone aggre- 
gating 160 horse-power effective, so that in the winter months 
the large set and one small set are always required. The 
switchboard is by Crompton & Co. Every work-bench has 
one lamp, and many of them have two, mostly of 32 candle- 
power. The cubic contents of the four floors of the main 
building is about 1,000,000 cubic feet, exclusive of the mills 
and metal shops, which are chiefly of one floor only, and 
make a total of about 1,250,09¢ cubic feet of space in shops to 
be lighted. the floor area being over 100,coo square feet. This 
gives some idea of the task of arranging the lamps and circuits 
to the best advantage. By generating their own electricity 
Messrs. Broadwood effect a great saving as against other 
methods of obtaining their lighting current, or lighting by 
as; great convenience also results from having the electric- 
Ower transmission facilities entirely under their own control. 

The electric travelling jib-crane and tractor on the electric 
tramway has a 15 horse-power motor, and in different parts of 
the factory there are altogether twenty motors varying from 
26 horse-power to 2} horse-power. Nearly all of them are 
_ closed motors and all run on 230 volt circuits. The pneumatic 
dust and shavings conveyer system includes probably the 
longest suction and delivery yet successfully attempted with 
one large fan exhausting two long suction trunks, connected to 
a large number of machines, and delivering by a single long 
trunk into one large cyclone receiver, which is at the same 
time also receiving from another trunk, collecting and delivering 
from another direction, and supplied by a second fan. Two 
cyclones are employed, namely, the one just referred to and 
another used separately for the shavings and waste from the 
four-storey building, the trunk delivering it over a distance of 
more than 200 feet. This pneumatic conveyer plant was 
supplied by the Sturtevant Company, under the specifications 
and superintendence of Mr. W. Worby Beaumont, M.Inst.C.E, 
a past president of the Society and consulting engineer to 
Messrs. Broadwood, and under whom the whole of the 
engineering work has been carried out. The machinery 
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throughout the factory has been erected by the company’s own 
staff, under their chief engineer, Mr. Collen. The electrical 


‘work has been carried out to the joint specification of Mr. 


Worby Beaumont and Mr. R. W. Weekes. The electric wiring 
and cable-work was: put in ‘by Messrs. Ward Brothers. ‘ The 
buildings were erected by Messrs. Grover & Sons, Mr. Eugéne 
Beaumont, M.S.A., being the architect. 

A system of electric clocks installed by the Synchronome 
Company insures uniform time throughout the factory. There 
are twenty of these.clocks, driven by electric impulses sent over 
the circuits from a master-clock. The four Dey time recorders 
in the entrances are also electrically driven from the same 
circuit. The works are provided with complete telephone 
communications between the various departments. The local 
exchange is placed in the general office, and twenty-five tele- 
phones are connected to it. In the manager’s office plug 
boards enable rapid connection to be made to any department 
without the delay caused by going through switching operations 
at the exchange board, 


BEN NEVIS OBSERVATORY. 


EN NEVIS observatory and the sea-level station at Fort 
William will be closed on October 1. In June 1902 the 
directors announced that ‘they had come to the end of their 
resources, and that unless the assistance of the State were forth- 
coming they had no hope of being able to continue the obser- 
vatories as a permanent institution. The financial difficulties 
go further back than 1902, because as matter of fact during the 
four years from 1898 to 1902 the continuance of the work was 
rendered possible by the generosity of Mr. Mackay Bernard, 
who made an annual contribution of 500/. 

The observatory on the top of Ben Nevis was built during 
the summer of 1883 and added to during 1884. It is erected 
on ground leased from the estate of Callart, and by the 
conditions of the charter, if the buildings cease to be used as a 
scientific observatory, the ground with all the buildings on 
it and the bridle path up the mountain revert to the pro- 
prietor of the estate. The sea-level observatory at Fort 
William was built in 1889-90. The cost of the high-level 
observatory and the path leading up to it was 4,900/,, while 
the low-level station cost 1,900/. At the opening of the 
observatory on Ben Nevis in 1883 the staff in it consisted 
of three men, two observers and a cook, and hourly observa- 
tions were made. From the date of the opening of the 
observatory building in Fort William in 1890 continuous 
observations were made at sea-level. This made it necessary 
to increase the number of the staff. There are six on the staff 
of the two observatories, besides extra hands who are engaged 
in the discussion of the records in the Society’s office in 
Edinburgh. There have been also a considerable number of 
young men, not members of the regular staff, who have from 
time to time given their services as observers on Ben Nevis. 
Several of these gentlemen are now occupying high scientific 
posts at home or abroad. Two years ago the directors issued 
a statement containing the following passage :—“ Though the 
two observatories are now to be discontinued, it is satisfactory 
to be able to state that they have been in operation long 
enough to yield, from a discussion of the work done at them, 
conclusions of great value. Their records supply a complete 
set of simultaneous hourly observations (1) at the summit of 
Ben Nevis, and (2) at sea-level in Fort William, for a period 
of over eleven years—a time long enough to obtain satisfactory 
averages and to embrace a sunspot period. The directors 
have acquired these facts under conditions which are excep- 
tionally favourable, the station at sea-level being less than five 
miles distant in a straight line from the station on the summit, 
and yet placed close to the sea and in an open sitwation. 
There are no other two associated meteorological stations in 
the world, one at a high and the other at a low level, where 
such favourable conditions exist.” 


GENERAL. 


The King has been pleased, upon the recommendation of 
the Secretary for Scotland, to confer the title of ““ Royal” upon 
the Edinburgh Museum of Science and Art, and to approve its 
designation being altered to “The Royal Scottish Museum.” 


The Arrangements for the celebration of the ecclesiastical 
millenary of Sherborne Abbey are progressing satisfactorily, 
and 640/. has been raised towards the guarantee of 1,500/. 
Hasse! for the St. Aldhelm allegorical pageant which is to be 

eld. 


Lord Barnard is completing the preservation of Barnard 
Castle, Durham. The ruin, situated on an elevated rock near 
the margin of the river Tees, dates from early in the twelfth 
century. In 1569 it underwent a memorable siege. 

“The Triumph of the Innocents,” by Mr. W. Holman 
Hunt, has been temporarily lent to the Glasgow Art Gallery, 
Kelvingrove, by the owner, Mr. J. T. Middlemore. 
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Five Pieces of Tapestry previously kept at the west end |. 


of the hall of Winchester College have been repaired, framed. 
and glazed and hung on the walls of the chapel. The tapestries 
are believed to have been part of the arras given by Archbishop 
Warham in 1530. They used to hang in the chamber of the 
Warden of New College in the seventeenth century. The three 
panels on the north wall of the chapel represent two scenes In 
the life of David and one the group of the Virgin and St. 
Elizabeth. The two on the opposite wall represent the Tudor 
rose and foliage, a coat of arms and the sacred monogram. 

Mr. Maurice Prevot, a graduate of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, of Paris, has been appointed Professor of Architecture at 
Cornell University. 

The Ustal Autumn Lectures will be given in St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great, West Smithfield, on October 8 and 
October 22, at 3 P.M. All parts of the church may be 
visited after the lectures without charge, but a collection will 
be made towards the restoration of the remains of the 
cloisters recently acquired and on which work is now in 
progress, The sanctuary floor has recently been laid in 
mosaic. athe 

Mr. Henry Walters, of New York, intends to erect an art 
gallery in Baltimore, his native city. His collection of pic'ures, 
bronzes, ceramics and other art objects will, it is said, be placed 
in the new gallery, as will also the well-known Massaranti 
collection, which was purchased in Rome some time ago at a 
cost of 1,000,000 dols. This collection has already been brought 
to the United States. 

M. Jean Delville, professor in the life classes in the 
Glasgow School of Art, has been elected a member of the jury 
appointed by the Belgian Government to decide the Prix de 
Rome, a prize of the value of 1,000/. offered annually by the 
State for competition among students of painting, architecture 
and sculpture alternately. The competition chosen to be 
worked out is one given by Professor Delville. 

The Wallasey Urban Council announce that the time for 
sending in designs for the new public offices, which was adver- 
tised in our columns, has been extended from October 31 to 
December 21. All other conditions remain unchanged. 


An Approximate Estimate of the losses caused by the 
great fire at the Turin Library on January 26 has now been 
arrived at. Among them are four fourteenth-century manu- 
scripts of the ‘‘ Roman de la Rose,” the celebrated ‘‘ Hours” of 
Turin, a mesterpiece of the miniaturist’s art, and the “ Cimeli” 
of the Hose of Savoy, dating from the time of Charles 
Emmanuel ]. The fire reduced to ashes 3,239 volumes dealing 
with linguistics, 2,290 with philology, 4,147 law, 2,760 political 
economy, 1,974 bibliography, 5,869 philosophy, 4,939 poly- 
graphy, and 2,343 of literary history. To replace them the 
“ Societa Bibliografica Italiana” is appealing to the generosity 
of the scientific world. 


The Celtic Cross presented by Sir James Colquhoun, Bart., 
of |Luss, to the burgh of Helensburgh, to mark its centenary, 
has been erected in the centre of Colquhoun Square. The 
cross, which is of Peterhead granite, stands about 17 feet 
high, On the front is carved the burgh arms, with an inscrip- 
tion. On the reverse is the Colquhoun arms and the 
inscription—“ The gift of Sir James Colquhoun, Twelfth 
Baronet of Luss, 1904.” 

A Motion was remitted last week by the Edinburgh Town 
Council to the Lord Provost’s committee to consider the 
advisability of preparing a register of all the old buildings in 
Edinburgh of historical or architectural interest, and to con- 
sider whether any steps should be taken for the preservation 
of those considered of sufficient importance to be retained or 
restored, and report. 


The Woolwich Memorial to Queen Victoria, a marble 
statue by Mr. F. W. Pomeroy, is to be placed in the entrance 
hall of the Municipal Buildings, which will be ready for opening 
about May next. 


The Late Sir Joseph Crosland, deputy-lieutenant of the 
East Riding, has bequeathed to the art gallery of Huddersfield 
Corporation nine pictures and four works of sculpture. 


Mr. Seddon, the Premier of New Zealand, has introduced 
a Bill to prevent the further exportation of Maori antiquities: 
from that colony. The penalty is fixed at roo/. 

The Winchester Civic MSS. are to be placed in an oak 
bureau, which will be kept in the fireproof room at the Guild- 
hall. This will enable the public to inspect them. The 
charters and grants range from Henry II. down to George IIL., 
and there are grants and regrants of the Guild of Merchants— 
a guild going back to Saxon time. 


A Bronze Vessel has been found in Cambridge which is 
believed to be a standard bushel which belonged to the 
University as the authority on weights and measures. Around 
it is the inscription, “Elizabeth Dei Gracia Anglize Franciz 
et Hibernia Regina,” with the date 1601, and above a crown 
nd the monogram “E.R.” 
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An Exhibition of designs in connection with the Société 
Nationale des Architectes de France was held in the Rue 
de Lutéce, Paris, last week. There were twenty-two com- 
petitors. The subject was a hydropathic establishment for 
city of 8c,000 inhabitants, or in the suburbs of a large city. 


An Address to which 230 signatures were appended, 
together with a purse of money, was presented last week to 
Mr. James: Brenan, R.H A., on his retirement from the head- 
mastership of the Metropolitan School of Art, Dublin. He 
held the office from 1889, and he was previously engaged as 
head-master of the Cork school from 1869. 

A Movement is on foot for the construction of a light rail- 
way from Haverfordwest to St. Davids. An executive comi- 
mittee has been appointed to apply for powers in November 
next. The line will facilitate the visits of those who desire 
to see St. Davids Cathedral. 

The National Gallery of Ireland has come into posses- 
sion of Wedding Festivities, by Watteau, which has been made 
over to it by the National Collections Fund on payment by the 
gallery of a certain proportion of the purchase price. Untila 
few months ago the work was not known to experts. 

The Wrexham Town Council have resolved to place a 
bronze statue of Her late Majesty in the square fronting the 
Guildhall. The sculptor is Mr H. Price, of London, formerly 
of Wrexham, and a student in the Wrexham Science and Art 
School. . 

M. Emile Gallé, the French decorator, died at Nancy on 
Friday last. His merit was recognised at the Internationa) 
Exhibition of 1900 by the award of the great gold medal. - 

The Chancellor of the diocese of Exeter, Mr. C. E. H. 
Chadwyck-Healey, K.C., has refused to grant the application 
of the vicar and churchwardens of |the parish of . Paignton for 
permission to erect a chancelscreen which should bear upon 
its centre a representation of the Crucifixion, with figures of the 
Virgin Mary and St.. John on either side.. Notice of appeab 
has been. given. 

Mr. Alexander Roche, R.S.A., has been elected one of 
the two artists from Europe upon the jury of the yearly inter- 
national exhibition held at the Carnegie Institute of Fine Arts, 
Pittsburg, U.S.A. 

An Exhibition of seventy-five water-colours by Mr. Charles 
Conder, Mr. Will Rothenstein and Mr, C. Hazelwood Shannon 
will open on October 1 at the Leicester Galleries. 

A Department of Archeology has been added to the 
Liverpool University. Mr. Garstang is the reader on Egyptian 
archeology. 

Mr. W. Nairne Tait, who for several years practised in 
Glasgow as an architect, died recently in that city. The late 
William Young, the architect of the Municipal Buildings, was 
one of his pupils. Mr. Tait was born in 1832, and was 
apprenticed to Messrs. A. & A. Heiton, of Perth. 

The Death is announced of Mr. George Anderson, the 
sculptor. His principal works include the Robert Burns 
statue at Ayr and its replica in Melbourne; the Wellington 
Monument, Liverpool ; the Joseph Pease statue, Darlington 5. 
and James Arthur statue, Glasgow. 

A Mural Decoration, which is to be placed over the 
chancel arch of St. Peter’s Church, Plymouth, has been 
designed and painted by Mr. Edward A. Fellowes Prynne. 
The subject is “ The Church Triumphant.” Numerous figures. 
are introduced. The work is a memorial of the late Rev. 
George Rundle Prynne, vicar of the parish during fifty-five 
years, 

Mr. Herbert Marshall has been appointed professor of 
landscape-painting in Queen’s College, Harley Street. : 

A Sub-committee of the Portsmouth Town Council have 
prepared a scheme for the creation of a market square in 
Landport, which would require an outlay of 114,000/, A large 
area of insanitary property would have to be removed to obtain 
sufficient space. 

The Hon. Lord Provost of Glasgow, Sir John Ure 
Primrose, Bart, will be the guest of the Municipal and 
County Club at their house dinner at the club house, White- 
hall Court, on Friday, October 7. 

The Transvaal Institute of Architects, meeting at 
Johannesburg, resolved to adopt the scale of charges set forth 
in the Schedule of Professional Practice of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. A by-law was adopted that no member 
shall accept any trade or illicit or surreptitious commissions OF 
allowance in connection with any works the execution of 
which he may be engaged to superintend, or with any other 
professional business which may be entrusted to him. The 
Council were empowered to temporarily appoint a member 
other than a Johannesburg member who shall act upon the 
Council, pending the election of the succeeding Council. This’ 
clause is to empower the Council to nominate a representative 
of the profession from Pretoria or some other part of the — 
Transvaal if it is thought desirable. oi biel 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


dn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 


connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “ The Architect, Imperial Buila- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


+,* As creat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


—— 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


KING’s NORTON. — Nov. 7.—The King’s Norton and 
Northfield Urban District Council invite architects resident in 
or practising within the urban district of the Council, or having 
offices in or practising within the city of Birmingham, to submit 
designs for the erection of a public library on the site in High 
Street, King’s Heath. Mr. Ambrese W. Cross, surveyor, 
23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 

WALLASEY.—Dec. 21—The Wallasey Urban District 
‘Council invite designs for new public offices at an estimated 
cost of 45,000/. Premiums of 250/., 75/. and 45/. are offered 
for the first three designs. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk and solicitor 
to the Council, Egremont, Cheshire. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—Oct. 14 —For the erection of free library, 
reading-room, &c., at the corner of Victoria Street and Baker 
Street, Abergavenny. Mr. B. J. Francis, architect, Aber- 
gavenny. 


ALNWICK.—Oct. 5 —For converting vagrants’ woodcutting 
shed at Alnwick workhouse into eight compartments for stone- 
breaking. Mr. H. W. Walton, Alnwick. 

AMERSHAM.— Oct. 17.—For the erection of workhouse in- 
firmary at Amersham, Bucks, for the Guardians. Mr. H. 
Belch, architect, Chesham. 

BANBURY.—For alterations to house and shop adjoining 
the Municipal Buildings, Banbury, for the Corporation of 
Banbury. Mr. W. E. Mills, architect, 12 Horse Fair, Banbury. 


BELFAST.—Oct. 10—For the erection of premises for 
Messrs. Thompson & Son, Donegall Place. Messrs. Greeme- 
Watt & Tulloch, architects, 77 Victoria Street, Belfast. 


BIRKENHEAD.—Oct. 8—For the erection of laundry 
buildings, including boiler-house and chimney, at the union 
workhouse, Tranmere, for the Guardians of the Birkenhead 
Union. Mr. Edmund Kirby, architect, 5 Cook Street, Liver- 
pool. ; 

BOLTON-UPON-DEARNE.—Oct. 4.—For the erection of 
proposed Council offices and Carnegie library at Bolton-upon- 
Dearne. Mr. J. W. Wilson, architect, Hoyland, and at Bolton- 
upon- Dearne. 

BRADFORD.—Oct. 10.—For the erection of new junior and 
infants’ schools in Byron Street, Barkerend Road, for the 
education committee. Education Office, Manor Row (Archi- 
tect’s Department). 

BRENTFORD.—Oct. 4—For forming a new roadway and 
retaining wall at Kew Bridge, Brentford. Mr. Nowell Parr, 
surveyor to the Council, Clifden House, Boston Road, 
Brentford. 


CAERLEON.— Oct. 8.—For repairs to several arches and to 
the wall on the river bank, Caerleon, for the Magor District 
Council. Mr, Ithel Thomas, Union Offices, Queen’s Hill, 
Newport, Mon. 

CARDIFF.—Oct. 1.—For reroofing No. 4 machine-house at 
Ely paper works, Cardiff, for Messrs. Thomas Owen & Co, 
Ltd. Mr. John W. Rodger, architect, 14 High Street, 
Cardiff. 

CHATHAM.—Oct. 4.—For the erection of a new Council 
school for gco children at Glencoe Road, Chatham. Mr. 
Herbert H. Dunstall, architect, Bank Chambers, Railway 
Street, Chatham. 


CHINGFORD.— Oct. 12.—For extension of isolation hospital 
at Larkswood, Chingford, for the Walthamstow Urban District 
Council. Mr. G. W. Holmes, A.M.I.C.E, engineer, Town 
Hall, Walthamstow. 


_ CLAYTON.—Oct. 6—For the erection of stable buildings, 
timekeeper’s office, &c , at Clayton. Messrs. Milnes & France, 
architects, 99 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

COVENTRY.—Oct. 15.—For the erection. of a residence 
and office, Meriden, for the Guardians. Mr. Herbert W. 
Chattaway, architect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 

CUMBERLAND.— Oct. 4.—For the erection and. completion 
of seven houses at Scurgill, Egremont. Mr. J. S. Stout, 
36 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 


DUBLIN.—Oct. 3.—For the erection of six houses at 
Drogheda. Mr. W. H. Mills, chief engineer, Amiens Street 
Terminus, Dublin. 

DuDLEY.—Oct. 6.—For the erection of a workshop for the 
electric-lighting and tramways committee. Mr. R. P. Wilson 
consulting engineer, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


DURHAM.—Oct. 3 —For the erection of a fire shed and 
store at Waterhouses, for the Brandon and Byshottles Urban 
District Council. Mr. Geo. G. Donkin, surveyor, Langley, 
Moox. 

DURHAM — Oct. 11.—For the erection of a public urinal at 
Langley Park, for the Lanchester Rural District Council. Mr. 
J. R. Lupton, surveyor, Lanchester 
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EDINBURGH.—Oct. 5.—For the erection of new washing- | 


hall, ‘&c., at South Gray’s Close, for the Corporation. Public 
Works Office, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

ERITH.—Oct. 3.—For construction of the following works 
for the Erith Urban District Council, viz. (Contract No. 3), 
erection of car-sheds, workshops and offices. Mr. W. Egerton, 
quantity surveyor, 12 Queen’s Road, Erith. 

EssEx.—Oct. 4.—For the erection of seventy-two workmen’s 
cottages in eight blocks of nine cottages each, Barking. Mr. 
C, J. Dawson, architect, East Street, Barking. 

EXETER.—Oct. 8 —For the erection of proposed car depét 
in Heavitree Road (superstructure). Mr. Thomas Moulding, 
city engineer, 7 Southernhay West, Exeter. 

GRIMsBy.—Oct. 6.—For the erection of two corrugated 
iron buildings at the hospital, Laceby, for the Corporation. 
Mr. H, Gilbert Whyatt, borough engineer and surveyor, Town 
Hall Square, Grimsby. 

IRELAND.—Oct. 5.—For the construction of a pier 258 feet 
long or thereabouts at Portnoo, co. Donegal, and certain 
excavation in removal of débris of a former pier. Mr. H. 
Williams, secretary, Office of Works, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Oct. 5.—For carrying-out certain additions, 
alterations and renovations to Raymochy Church, Manor- 
cunningham. Mr. W. E. Pinkerton, architect, 11 Shipquay 
Street, Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—Oct. 7.—¥or the construction of a timber jetty, 
85 feet long or thereabouts, extending from the head of the 
present pier at Cladnageragh, co. Donegal. Mic eet: 
Williams, secretary, Office of Works, Dublin. 

IRELAND —Oct. 18 —For the erection of a coastguard 
station at Corkbeg, co. Cork. The Carpenter-in-charge, Queen’s 
College, Cork. 

KENT.—Oct. 1.—For repairing, whitewashing, papering 
and painting the almshouses, New Romney, for the Town 
Council. Mr. Albert E. Hayward, borough surveyor. 

KIRKBY LONSDALE.—Oct. 3.—For additions and altera- 
tions to the Kirkby Lonsdale grammar school and_ school 
house, Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 

LERWICK.—Oct. 12—For the extension of Lerwick 
harbour, Zetland. Mr. James Barron, engineer, Aberdeen. 

LoNDON.—Oct. 3.—For the erection of six villas at West- 
bury Avenue, N. Messrs, Frith, Garland & Co, 70 Grand 
Parade, Harringay, N. 


Lonpon.—Oct. 3.—For flooring over first-class swimming- 
| bath and providing heating apparatus at the public baths at 
Forest Hill. Mr. Edwd. Wright, town clerk, Lewisham Town 
Hall, Catford, S E. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 3.—For the erection of public offices in the 
Friern Barnet Road, N., for the Friern Barnet Urban District 
Council. Mr. E. J. Reynolds, the Council’s surveyor, Council 
Chambers, Beaconsfield Road, Friern Barnet, London, N. 


LONDON —Oct. 4.—For reconstruction of the bridge known 
as Mitre Bridge. Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, chief engineer, 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


LoNpoN.—Oct. 5.—For the erection of a public library in 
Brunswick Road, Bromley-by-Bow. Messrs. Squire, Myers & 
Petch, architects, 32 Old Queen Street, Westminster. 


LONDON.—Oct. 5.—For carrying-out certain alterations. 
and additions at St. James Road school, Wandsworth Common. 
Mr. Cecil A. Sharpe, architect, 11 Old Street, Queen Anne’s. 
Gate, S.W. 

LONDON.—Oct. 6.—For the erection of a disinfecting 
station and the execution of works in connection therewith at 
the Council depot, Blackshaw Road, Tooting, S.W. Surveyor’s 
office, 215 Balham High Road, S.W. 

LoNnpoN.—Oct. 11.—For the erection of the front block 
northern district post office, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of 
Works, Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 


LoNDON.—Oct. 18.—-For works in connection with addi- 
tions to stores department, &c, at the district sick asylum, 
Devon’s Road, Bromley, E., for the Managers of the Poplar and 
Stepney Sick Asylum District. Messrs. J. & W. Clarkson, 
architects, 136 High Street, Poplar, E. 


MALVERN.—Oct. 10.—For the erection of public library 
for the Malvern Urban District Council. Mr. Henry A. 
Crouch, 12 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Oct. 1.—For the erection of five 
houses in Tankerville Terrace, Wooler. Messrs. Pringle & 
Co., Market Place, Wooler. 

OSMINGTON.—Oct. 14.—For the erection of new coast- 
guard buildings at Osmington, near Weymouth, consisting of 
houses for an officer and six men, outbuildings, slipway, sc. 
The Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northum- 
berland Avenue, London, W.C. j 
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PENGAM.—Oct. 1.—For the erection of fifty houses at 
Pengam, near Cardiff. Plans, &c., at office of architect, 
Mr. D. J. Lougher, Bank Chambers, Pontypool. 


PERRANPORTH.—Oct. 4.—For the erection of six cottages 
at Perranporth, Goonhavern and Shepherds, Cornwall. Mr. 
G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, London. 


RENFREW.—Oct. 8.—For the works in connection with the 
extension of Blawarthill hospital, for the Renfrew and Clyde- 
bank Joint Hospital Board. Messrs. Stewart & Paterson, 
architects, 14 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 

ROCHDALE.—Oct. 4.—For the erection and completion of 
conveniences for ladies and gentlemen at Falinge Park, for the 
Corporation. Mr. S. S. Platt, borough surveyar. 

RUNCORN.—Oct, 15.—For the construction of the works 
comprised in each of the following contracts for the Runcorn 
Rural District Council :—Contract No. 1, the building of a 
brick engine-house complete ; contract No. 2, gas-producer 
plant, gas-engine, triplex well pumps, and about 500 yards of 
s-inch delivery main. Mr. Geo. F. Ashton, clerk, 71 High 
Street, Runcorn. 

RUNCORN.—Oct. 15.—For the erection of a brick engine- 
house complete for the Helsby Waterworks. Plans and 
specifications of Mr. Geo. F. Ashton, 71 High Street, Runcorn. 

SALFORD —Oct. 3-—For the erection of a transformer 
station in Rectory Street, Prestwich, for the electricity com- 
mittee. The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 

SCOTLAND —Oct 4.—For the tilework proposed to be done 
in Kingston Halls, Paisley Road, for the Corporation. Mr. 
J. Lindsay, city clerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

SHEFFIELD.—Oct. 4.—For the erection of a police-station 
and residence at Wincobank, Sheffield, for the watch com- 
mittee. Mr. Chas. F. Wike, C.E., city surveyor, Town Hall, 
Sheffield. 

SOUTHWOLD.—Oct. 7.—For the erection of sixteen work- 
men’s dwellings, for the Corporation. Mr. Ernest R. Cooper, 


pany. Messrs T. & C. Hawksley, civil engineers, 30 Great 
George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

TONYPANDY. — Oct. 6.— For the erection of Messrs. 
Lennard’s premises at Pandy Square, Tonypandy. Mr. R. S. 
Griffiths, architect, Excelsior Buildings, Tonypandy. 

WALES.—Nov. 1.—For the renovation and enlargement of 
the English Wesleyan church, Troedyrhiw. Mr. Tiley, 
16 Tydvil Terrace, Troedyrhiw. 

WALES.—Oct. 11.—For the following works at Council 
schools, for the education committee of the Carmarthenshire 
County Council :—(1) Repairs, Llanybyther ; (2) new cloak- 
room, offices and repairs, Penrhiwlas; (3) new offices, &c., 
Coedmore, near Lampeter ; (4) repairs, Crugybar ; (5) repairs, 
Farmers ; (6) repairs, Llangendeirne ; (7) repairs, Llanboidy ; 
(8) repairs, Llanwinia (Cwmbach); (9) repairs, Blaentwrch ; 
(10) repairs, Talley; (11) repairs, Cwmdu; (12) repairs, 
Esgerdawe ; (13) repairs, Llansedwrn ; (14) repairs, master’s 
house, Gwynfe ; (15) additions and alterations, Bynea, near 
Llanelly. Mr. W. D. Jenkins, county education architect, 
Shire Hall, Carmarthen. 

WALES.—Oct. 15.—For the erection of a new Calvinistic 
Methodist chapel at Seven Sisters. Mr. J. Cook Rees, archi- 
tect, Neath. 

WALTHAMSTOW.— Oct. 6.—For the erection of proposed 
Mission Grove school buildings to accommodate 4oo girls and 
400 infants, for the Walthamstow education committee. Mr. 
H. Prosser, architect to the committee, Education Committee 
Offices, High Street, Walthamstow. 

WEYMOUTH.—Oct. 6.—For constructing retaining wall on 
west side of breakwater in front of sewage pumping station and 
refuse destructor works, for the Town Council. The Borough 
Engineer’s Offices, Market Street, Melcombe Regis. 

WEYMOUTH.—Oct. 6.—For constructing retaining wall on 
the foreshore between the Corporation yard, Commercial Road, 
and the backwater bridge, for the Town Council. Borough 
Engineer’s Offices, Market Street, Melcombe Regis. 


town clerk, 1 Market Place, Southwold. 

STRATTON ST. MARGARET —Oct. 4—For alterations at 
the workhouse infirmary, Stratton St. Margaret, for the 
Guardians of Swindon and Highworth Union. Mr, R. J. 
Beswick, Union Offices, Swindon. 

SUNDERLAND. —Oct. 18.—For the construction of an 
engine-house and boiler-house at their 
station, for the Sunderland and South Shields Water Com- 


in the Stamford Free 


MR. HENRY THOMAS HARE, of 13 Hart Street, Blooms- 
bury Square, London, W.C., the assessor, has made his award 


Library competition, and the successful 


competitors are as follows :—Ist. “ Portico A,” Messrs. Hall & 
Phillips, of 6 Great James Street, Bedford Row, London, W C.; 
2nd. “ Burghley,’ Messrs. Buckland & Farmer, 254 Paradise 
Seaton pumping |! Street, Birmingham; 3rd. “Erming,” Mr. Thomas William 
Cotman, Northgate Street, Ipswich. 


ELECTRIC 


HY DRO-EXTRACTORS. PAVING COMPANY, 


= ailag ESTAB.] seat ty, (1871. 
iad | 
i a jz ; 
j Telephone, 
2147 


London Wall, 


FoRM or BLoee 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 

Every information to be obtained at the Oompany’e Offices, 
2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE 0, 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices oi 


FINEST MADE. 


HYDRO” the Asphalte supplied from the Company’: 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON,| Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 
Seta ade ar 6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 
ei tera ees 2) le beer 
oo ROOFING TILES. 
LEEDS FIREGLAY C0. VARIOUS COLOURS. 


LIMITED, SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
The WORTLEY FIRECLAY C0.’S Branch “'s° PRESSED Smooth-faced {, rate Mark: 
ELLAND RD., LEEDS. HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 


GLAZED & SALT CLAZED BRICKS STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago are 
as good now as when first fixed. 


Pa or poe Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. _ 2% 
Peart Hse ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Xy72 ake Seen, 
+ goto WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. — %a%, %- ee 

who? OF LARGEST Sream WELI-Borrxe Toots iv THE Kixcvoy, * ” 4% 


8 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. 
Vol. LXXI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6a. 


The LIMMER ASPHALTE 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte 8t., W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 
Timber Yards.— Gospel Oak and Hampstead. 

Tel. 2697 Paddington. Telegrams, “Toothing, London.” 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


“SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead Cap and “Self-Locking” Steel Bar 
are special features that no other systems possess. 
Requires no Nuts, Bolts, Screws, or Packing. 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Praetical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The ‘‘JINGOSO ” 
PATENT FIRECRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Dravghts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
ani Slow Combustion Swinging 
F cet. 
A BOON TO ARCHITECTS. 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, City Offices 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, «ce. 
| ‘*JINGO”’ Chimney Pots and 
Hl : ‘‘JINGOSO”’ Ventilators. 
|| _SS= Full particulars on application, 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


| 
H 


a 
ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared 


of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
cublished on Application to The Publisher. 
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TENDERS. 


BARNSLEY. 


For the erection of two houses, &c., in 
Gawber Road, Barnsley. 


Accepted tenders. 


J. Taylor, Darl 
A. Chambers, Wilby Lane, j 


M. Fleming, Eastgate, slater. 
F, W. Rogers, Lancaster’s Yard, Church Street, plumber. 
J. Shaw, Park Road, plasterer. 
W. Smith, Sheffield Road, painter. 


BOLTON. 


For the rearrangement of the hot-water supply and heating at 


the Townleys hospital. 


BRIGHTSIDE FOUNDRY AND ENGINEERING 


Co., Sheffield (accepied ) 
BRADFORD. 


For providing and laying wood-block flooring at Wibsey and 
Marshfield schools, for the education committee. 


Accepted tenders. 


H. Birkby & Sons, Storr Hill, Wyke, Bradford—Wibsey school. 


Toothill & Balmforth, Little Horton, B 
school. 


BRADLEY. 
For the erection of the permanent building 


the smallpox hospital, comprising two pavilions, admini- 
strative block, isolation block, laundry, stables, mortuary 


lodge, &c., at Bradley, Bilston. 


G. CAVE & SON, Wolverhampton (accepted) . £8,493 9 © 


CLAY CROS3. 


For works in connection with sewerage 
disposal. 
For the western section. 
Harris, Morley, near Leeds (accepted) 
For the eastern section. 


BEIGHTON & BERRY, Hepthorne Lane (ac- 


cepted ) 


—— 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Litnographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
S8PRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelopes, 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘WEST’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES). 


ARE ACCEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRAOINGS. 
roadway Chambers, 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, *Wwaestnxsten. 


ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED CLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 
Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 


Blue and Brindled Bricks, Common Building Bricks, 
Fire Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“FROSTERLEY 
acns: MARBLE,” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 


EADING CASES for THR ARCHITECT. 
Price 23.—Office: 


Messrs. CRAWSHAW & WILKIN- 
SON, architects, Regent Street, Barnsley. 


ey Bank, Worsborough Dale Road, mason. 


Imperial Buildings, | 


DUNSTABLE. 


For the erection of a new Wesleyan church at Upper Houghtor 


Regis, Dunstable. 


Herts. 
D. Parkins 
F. F. White. 
Goodchild .& Jeffery 
C. Pitkin & Son 
J. Ellwood 
A. Robinson 
A. Atkins . 
Mallet & Wood 
H. Higgs . 
Vale & William 
G Whitman 
Miles Bros. 
W. Wood . 
A. W. Nash : 
WRIGHT, Langford, 


Sykes Avenue, off 


oiner. 


e 


. 


- £533 10 Oo 


son . 


Mr. GOLDHAWK, architect, Kimpton, 


i; : - £1,597 01 & 
: : f Ul, 405e Onee 
F fs ‘ - 1,476,000 
: ; f sy 1,448.1 00Ne 
5 . ‘ . + 91,438 ol Lae 
é : : # 5. 1,397 nL OmO 
° e ° . . ° 1,370 (e) oO 
; 5 5 5 1,360. Ouse: 
fe m : 3 1,400 O70 

: , s 1,207, Ono 
‘ d 4 : 1,278 0-0 
A 4 : : 1,250 0 © 
: : ; 1,215 0 oO 
. : : ; : 1,198 omg 
Biggleswade (accepted ) 1,100 0 © 


DURHAM. 


For the construction of 197 lineal yards of 12-inch pipe sewer,, 


station. 


G. T. Manners - ; : . £189 ope 
J. T. Shortt. 5 ‘ : 157 17-2 
radford— Marshfield R. Oliver ' - . 139 9 9 
J. Carrick : : ; : 131° Zee 
J. G. BRADLEY (accepted) . IIo 0 oO 


with manhole and other works, at Sherburn Colliery 


For the construction of 219 lineal yards of 12-inch and 6-inchy 


s in connection with 


works and sewage 


Warley. ; 
rt Rainbird ; : . £1,130 0 O 
: 11303, 00) 9 Burtwell . é é ; : : 1.95 ome) 
Ross . : . 0277 0Ne 
Jacobs ; : ‘ : ; + © O10, OmEo 
3,276 0 0 CLEMENS Bros. (accepted) . ‘ . 89010 0 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


'8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.H. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add.,  Tribrach, London.” 


TT, A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 7882 Central, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


ROBT. J. 


Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


pipe sewers, with manholes, &c., at Croxdale. 


G. T. Manners : : . £159 0 oO 
Lath sp Ott. : a 2. 98 Omme 
J. Carrick . 3 98 1 8 
J. G. Bradley ; : 92 live 
R. OLIVER (accepted) . : . 1 Oona 


ESSEX. 


For the erection of two houses in Woodmans Road, Great 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


ROBT: NICHOLL, 
153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON. 
Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST. 
Tel. No. $648 Central. 


os 


\\ 


HAVE YOUR TRACINCS COPIED IN 
PERMANENT BLACK LINES: 
ON DRAWING PAPER. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


39 Victoria Street, London, S.W.; 
32 Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 
OR CLINKER screened and graaet 


to suit all purposes 

9 in Building Works 0} 

Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our owl 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. | 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful. Tonden.. 


ce er ee | 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
COOK & HAMM 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, | 


Pos, 2 & 3 Cothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Telephone No. 


OND. 


561 Victoria, 
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HANDSWORTH. 


For laying about six miles of storm-water sewers and connec- 
tions, together with manholes, lampholes, &c., Handsworth, 


For alterations to No 


HULL. 
s. 238, 240 and 242 Beverley Road, Hull, 


for Mr. G. Bristow. Mr. T. BROWNLOW THOMPSON, 


Staffs. Mr. H. RICHARDSON, surveyor. architect. Quantities ees the architect. 

G. Holloway . ‘ : . £8,391 0 Oo J. Wilson : : ° - PLUS OPO 
J. F. Dawson . : : xK377 BOeO H. Kaye. . . . . : » 694 18 o 
SeLaw =. : : : ; 8207 6:0 Marsden & Son . 4 - : ; 7000 ONO 
Blewitt & Sons. A : * oP 7QOzF 19 4 Houlton & Son . - F ; - 2 6594 4. 0 
Sutherland & Thorpe. : : 7,466 0 oO Hull General Builders, Ltd. : ‘ TOhSEt2e O 
Currall, Lewis & Martin . : ’ 7,386 0 O G. H. Carr . ' : ; : . 649 17 Io 
Wilson & Son . : : 6,955 0 oO F. Blackburn & Son : 5 (8G) 1b) ©) 
Lock, Andrews & Price ‘ 6,918 0 oO J. Thompson & Son ; 1 OG ) © 
Johnson & Langley . : ; 6,838 0 o J. Gibson. ; - 633 15 0 
J. White, jun. ; : : 6,780 0 0 F. W. Wilson. : : 5 AR bys) 
A. Cooper : : 67504100 0 H. T. Arnott A : : 4 (Py by fo) 
Fitzmaurice & Co. . ; : 6,720 0 o| J.Simpson& Son... . - 600 0 0 
E.Boore. . : : 6,591 0 oO ‘T. Goates ca o0n aes Ree e600. 0 «0 
W. Jowett... . . « 6,338 0 of J.Moore. 2 epee 509 02 6 
Kerry & Co... ; : 26,237 02. 0 J. Morrell & Son. : : - 58617 0 
Hart & Hyslop : : : SPCO7 5 Ortt Amalgamated Builders, Ltd. ? 575.140 0 
T. J. Mason . 5,860 0 oO C. Bray 5 c ran 5 Om TO. © 
G. TRENTHAM, 38 John Bright Street, Bir- Mark Harper : - 569 10 o 
mingham (accepted ae . 5,732 0 o| W. Turner . - 559 IO o 
F, BILTON, Welbeck Street, Hull (accepted JF F.18559,,07 0 


For making Milestone Lane for the Urban District Council, 


Handsworth. Mr. H. RICHARDSON, 
T. J. Mason : 5 : 
S. Wood 

Currall, Lewis & Martin 

G. Law ; ‘ 

Sutherland & Thorpe : 

Fitzmaurice & Co. 


J. WHITE, jun., Boulton Road, Handsworth (ac- 


cepted ) : : : . 


HAYWARDS HEATH. 


For the construction of new footpaths 
Borde Hill Road. 
E. J. KENT (accepted ) 


IRELAND. 


For improvements and extension of the Pelletstown buildings, 
for the South Dublin Board of Guardians. 


GLYNN (accepted) . 


surveyor. LEEK. 

: le 2 For rebuilding the Lumb pages Fawfieldhead, Leek. 

. iG ene if Heath & Son 6 - £97 (oe) Ke) 
337 eos J. W. Bassett oe te 
RAOUL OL Oo E, RILEY, Warslow, near Hartington (accepted ) . 35 9 O 
Bede Gh ae) 
Re LEIGH-ON-SEA. 

° ° @} 


surveyor. 
W. Harvey 
A, Warren 
A. C. Soan 
Buxton & Jenner . 
W. Iles . - 
H. E. Johnson 
E. Lamble 


and other works in 


» 4352 


® Oo oO 


. £10,970 16 4 


For sewering Victor Drive (part of), 
Urban District Council, Essex. 


J. J. GALER (accepted) . yi 


for the Leigh-on-Sea 
Mr. WILLIAM J. PETCH, 


9ODRDDDOAWCA 


A. C. W. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone § Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.F, 


The BRONZE MEDAL Ser SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


THE MOST SANITARY, 
THE MOST DECORATIVE 


WALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Deeorated Zine, 


BRIGHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE, 
The Best and Cheapest seeueute for Glazed Tiles, 
&e. 


VERMINPROOF 


Made In England, with Engilsh Capital, by English 
Labour. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS— 


LONDON TABLET CO., sydenham, S.E. 


Teleg., ‘‘ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 3038 Sydenham. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


ie HELLIWELL 


STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS | 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees, 


HEAD, WRIGHTSON & CO., LTD., 

Have for SALE 

365 TONS OF IRON JOISTS 
14 x 6,8 x 6 and 6 x 3. 

NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, “ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, | 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. Also Makers of FOLDING} 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing) 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing, 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application 


**PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


LonDON OFFICE: 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


dames Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. wieecn, F.B.S.A.,& HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


_ “EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zina 
throughout, 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 


rice Lists, Catalogues, Hsti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 
Tele, Address, 
"' Ventilator, Halifax.” 


REG. No. 821.530 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Nese AE nck &c. 


OONTRAOTOR TO a 
H.M. GOVERNMENT. ! 


ESTABLISHED 
5 1851. 
Every description of Aephaive laid and supplied. 


11 YVIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, 
LONDON, S.E. 


_ SUPPLEMENT 
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LONDON. LONDON— continued. 
For road works on the Hill View estate, Finchley Lane, | For alterations to the Rotherhithe town hall, for the Ber- 
Hendon, N.W. Mr. W. HOLLIS, surveyor, Finchley. mondsey eho Council. Mr, R. J. ANGEL, borough 
Alexandra Road. Ih c Gia £38 
Harvey Bros. eee 676 12 ay Ci 49493 Ce 
Bibs Sos  ——— fet Oo a R:.Schooley& Son. . . . . gp Sag ORE 
Bushnell 4 : i ; ; z 5 .) S3an ey T..D: Leng . . ° . ° ° ° 1,464 or 9G 
G Bell . 2. 6 2 a. wa BRET Go| T Redebowes 5 55S 
Killingback. | 1/08 ee, eee | 5267 0u 0 J. F. Holliday. . . . . - «pees 
Woodham & Sons. : : : 4s BAB OmG F.J. Gorham . : oe - 1,285 9 0 
Jackson ‘ ; : : : ; . 510 00 Martin, Wells & Cos Ltd. : : A o 1,200.7ama 
Halsey & Son . : \) aan A . 500 810] A. White & Co, tid: acme , Pe 
Mann’. : : ; : F j ; | 47517 2 E. Good & Sons, td ees , : “ . L216 e 
Adams i ; : : ; ; . 499 0 0 C..L.. Price : : é : 5 - I,t555) Ono 
Trueman. ; ‘ : f . L , 448 "0 oO H. Groves ens . . : ; . 1,193, 07 6 
Champniss . . : : , : ; . ATT RO R. Dean & Co.. . : ‘ : : . 1,125 0 0 
W. Reason : ; : : : A . 1,117" ofa 
Albert Road. B. E. Nightingale . : ‘ ‘ . . 1,130 Gm 
Bushnell. ° 5 5 : . ; « (82209) 1 J Greenwood, Ltd. . ; : ; ¥ .. Li3oeee 
Harvey Bros, . 5 : ew: ; si 72RRIOT A W. Lawrence & Son : . : : » 1,093.0 0 
Sabey & Sons (Semmes - t+) ua eet G.Parker. .  . «+ 5,065 scum 
Killingback . : : : ‘ n - o1 678% oF 0 H. KENT, Lewisham (accepted ) ‘ ; ; 997 9 O 
G. Bell : : F ‘ : ‘ eS 74a Onn O 
Woodham & Sons : i 3 : 389 O% 0 
Mann . Gees es st oe Ee LO ay, LOUGHBOROUGH. 
Halsey & Son ; : A ; ; j pe SOZaTS Ga : pene 
Trueman . : i ; ¢ f ; . 491 0 o| For the erection of the Carnegie library and house, Lough- 
Adams. : : ; . ; ; : .. 4g0>.0. 6 borough, Leics, for the Town Council. 
Champniss . : 3 5 5 c a 4ol ll eo Library. 
Kavawagh és Con. ; i ; mk alate G. Duxbury & Co. . ; ; : zi “hina (oR 
For excavating the carriageway of Great Church Lane, laying T. Long . : : : : ae 4,424 0 0 
concrete foundations and supplying and laying jarrah C. Wright . : . . . : . - 4,171 90 0 
wood blocks thereon. Mr. H. MAIR, borough surveyor, Kirk & Fletcher . : : . : - 4,170 0 90 
Muirhead, Greig & Matthews. . . £2 219 18 o| H.Vickers&Son . |. . . = «= 4:45 SSSR 
Martin, Wells & Co. sa Te ae 1,876 0 o| F.Megsom . ... =. = 5 3) 34s30500 
Mowlem & Co.. a. : ; ; . 2,782" 0-0 W. F. Harding. . . . . . »- 4,207 0 0 
Wimpey & Co.. G : , ; ' ». \1,709% -G* 0 A. Faulks . . . : . : . - 4,158 0 Oo 
Harvey Bros. . : : ; : : > 1,605% 52 4 Watson & Camm ss. : : : : - 4,137.9 0 
B. Nowell & Co. ; ‘ ' . 1,620 0 0 A. J. Wileman : : f : : : . 4,131. ome 
Millars’ Karri & Jarrah Company : : 1 559 4500 C. A. Dobson . . . . : . - 4115 9 0 
Acme Wood Paving Company. : = » 1575 2010 Moss & Sons* . . . . . . - 4,055 9 0 
Improved Wood Pavement Company  . 1,567 13 6 Corah & Son . . . . . : - 4,089 0 0 
W. GRIFFITHS & noe 35 to 39 Hamilton Storer Bros. . . . . . . . 4,124 13 8 
House (accepied ). : o! 3,500.5.) 2 ** Recommended for acceptance. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St.. STRAN 


FOR ALL CLIMATES 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LayING ON Jo1sTs. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUD 
DAMP and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


no ent ALFRED W ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, W. Posts 
Eeods sane 14. King Street, Leeds. — 


Queenboro’, 


Kent. CONTRACTORS FOR aatBe SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, & 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Building 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “‘ Walkers, 14 King St., Leeds 


BRADSHAW’S. ASPHALTE "= 


AND IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 
LONDON : | PORTSMOUTH: BRISTOL: 


Bradshaw & Co., =. Bradshaw & Son, C. Bradshaw & Son, — 
ueen Victoria Street, E.C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St. Philips Marsh 


SepT. 30,1904.} THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER: 15 
SUPPLEMENT 
. LOUGHBOROUGH—continued, NORFOLK. 
; ' House. For carpenter a painter’s work to a portion of the workhouse 
T. Long . 27 he - ‘ P : » i642 s30°-0 at Heckingham. 
ew. . . st, se 17 3 Accepted tenders. 
H, Vickers & Son . F . . : - + 630-15 6 R. Copling, Loddon, painting . : : - £23 I0 oO 
BepuxburydéCo. . ... +.  '. ». 61910 0 C. Tells, Hales, Loddon, carpentry . . . 17 4,0 
Kirk & Fletcher : : “ae gaeee ‘ -, 619 OO 
F.Megsom . ey, ‘ HE TEN AEG TORT ET IG 
. “ a tebe) a) ges ee 5540.40 NORTHAMPTON. 
i ‘ ; : ; * 537 © ©} For the erection of a Borough school in Kingsthorpe Grove. 
ee th sp Hie 5304.0" O Messrs. Law & Harris, architects. 
Ay Faulks. ; : : ; : oh die 5 le renee E. Archer (£298) .- ; : £16, 174 0 0 
oe Sons *. ; ; ‘ ; 3 TABI 2S15 > E. D. Sharman & Sons (£390) ‘ ‘ 16,8501 --0 
ee 8529 AO WH eardemore ean ee aps op 86081 0! 0 
et SN BPE KOT OT OR Cosford these) 40k}: 18,859. 0 0 
Watson & Camm... S21 0410 W. Heap (£306). j ‘ e ; . 15,773 0 0 
sa Recommended for acceptance. _ G. W. Souster (£325). : ; ' . Nee ae 
G. F. Sharman (£270) .. ; ; : s,070..0 O 
CE. eee (£318) ‘ : : : ; see oO 
E. Green (£285) . : ; : : = WE pate) 
Cmraetal tet oles ne Grlabishenes7s Weer Po ae aTe235° 9. 6 
For the supply of feeder cable from the electricity works to W. Higgins (£265) . ; ; . f . 15,262 0 0 
_ _ High Street. A. P. Hawtin (£299) ; : . : i 152806. 0 
St. Helen’s Cable Co, Ltd. : : . BPG AS SV ae) A. A. Clarke (£365) f i : . 18,225 0 0 
‘Henley’s Telegraph Co.,Ltd. . : ° 5 sie) Wer ae A. J. Chown, Kingsthorpe * (L3 39) ; 7 14,815.00 
W. T. Glover & Co, cide. : - 480 0 0 Architects’ estimate 5 TS .COomOnO 
CALLENDER’S CABLE Co: Crp: (accepted) Mma zivisaO 


; The figures in brackets, sey are included in the total 
For work in connection with the w.c.’s and drains at 23 and | amounts, represent the sum for forming a short road. 
24 Queen’s Road. 


* d : 
Se Bridee 5 : ; ; £78 10 0 Recommended for acceptance 
Atkins & Hills. ; 5 : : PVLGSEsO5 O 
FRENCH & SON (ac cepted ) ; ze ; ‘ - 5818 8 SCOTLAND. 


For improvements and alterations of the Lockerbie sewage 
works. Mr. W. ALLAN CARTER, burgh engineer. 
MORTON FEN AND HACCONBY FEN. TELBURN & CO. (accepted ) 5 . 5 SEL 2OznT Ts .7, 
For. the erection of a cottage in Morton Fen and additions to | For the supply of automatic apparatus. 
farm buildings, &c., Hacconby Fen, Lincs. Mr. JESSE MATHER & PLATT (accefied ) 


a e e (e) fo} fe) 
CLARE, architect, Sleaford. + £53 


Jacke, Noble . : : : : : : 6020" ©27 0 

Rawlinson Bros, . ‘ : ; ; 5 » Oph iio 7 

ee er lw. QD 3B 2 SEVENOAKS, 

J. Wright . : . 502 6 o} For the erection of a free library. Mr. CRONK, Sec 

H. ROSE & SON, Sleaford (accepted) : : Leek ew! WILTSHIRE & SONS (accepted ) 2 - 2,948 0 oO 


ALDWINS, L1. ANcecst=n"s 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED- SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. “ 


GALYANIZERS of all kinds of IRONWORK. 
London Office—S FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


CORNGRIT, WESTWOOD GROUND, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD, ae and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
HEAD aes PORTLAND. 
ts i ay of the B Tw.g ares jh AS ht BE Stiga on ee 
OFFICES BAT usm? ° ‘ Sete LONDON DEPOTS 
: GW R WESTBOURNE PARK 
LIVERPOOL : CIC mlaate L&SWR. NINE ELMS Sw 


132 CROSVENOR RO, PIMLICO 
MANCHESTER 
TRAFFORD PARK 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 


for eee oT WATERPROOFING 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


and PRESERVING BUILDING mee RIALS 
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SITTINGBOURNE. 
For carrying-out works of main drainage in the parish of 
Murdon. Mr. W. L. GRANT, engineer. 
A. E. GOODBOURN, Ramsgate (accepted ) . £3,885 0.0 


SWANSEA. | 
For street works in David Street, Cwmbwrla, for the Corpora- 
tion. 
G. Davis. : : : ‘ » GI21i1T 6 
T. Richards. : : ; : : ; 121 +9. 6 
Bennett Bros, . 114 18 II 
J. & F. WEAVER, Manselton (accepted ) 104 0 6 


TIPTON. 


For the erection of a free library at Victoria Road, Tipton, for 
the Tipton Urban District Council. Mr. W. JUKES, sur- 
veyor, Public Offices, pet 


T. Chapman : £6 2009 C=O 
C. Hope . : , é : : 5,998 0 o 
F, Lindsay Jones : : : : : 5,952 0 0 
E. Chatwin : c - : é A 5.950 0 O 
J. Roberts & Son. : ‘ é : 5.0255 Om O 
D. Roberts : : : ‘ 5,895 O O 
W. Willetts : . : 4 5.704120 0 
J. Harley & Son 5 : : : 5,790 0 O 
W.H.James . : : : 2 5,779 29 O 
M. Round. : : : * A : nm 55475 REO 
T. Tildesley . ‘ : 5 : 5 ee 537,07 Om 
W. Jackson : - . °C 4 6 & Dose ie 
C. A. Horton . 5 4 A : 5:749 0 O 
G. Jackson : : : ¢ : 2 9 BAG) CY © 
J. Dallow & Sons. : ; . . 5,680 0 oO 
T. Hardy . 5 : c : - 5 5 ere) ©) © 
C. Griffiths : ‘ ; ; : 5,046 0 oO 
H. Gough & Sons . : : : 5,000 0 oO 
H. Smith & Son : : : 3 5,090 0 oO 
T. & S. Ham : ; : 5540 Onno 
Oakley & Coulson . : ; : ; 5 Ay SOO 
G. Jones . : ; F e é Genes Cp © 
R. Speake & Sons 5.200.410 #O 
E. Seckerson Gyiteiey ©) © 


DARK 


Nana 

ON ata 
Q|oa 
se “toe 


The particular combination 
of lenses and prisms gives this 
glass a highly ornamental ap- 
This product gives |# 


pearanice. 


a complete diffusion of Day- |Z; 
light, and is far superior to} 
any Prismatic Glass on the 
market. 


Price=less than plate glass. 


‘ Schl oy, 
r/ © Bes 
se 


“MAXimum LIG 


INTERIORS 


THE ONLY DAYLIGHT-INCREASING WINDOW- 


THORNHILL. 

For the erection of public conveniences at Combs Bottom, 
Thornhill, Yorks. Mr. S. W. PARKER, surveyor, Thorn- 
hill. 

E. P. SHEARD (accepted) . ° : : 
WALES. 

For heating Barham chapel, Beaufort. 

‘architect, Beaufort. 


.£105 14 9 


Mr. LEWIS JONES, 


High pressure. 
Northern Ventilating Co. . 5 : ; - £95 Cua 
A. Jones & Bros . ; ° ; . ‘ . (00 “Gig 
W. A. Baker & Co, Ltd. . : ; ; (7ORGsse 
J. King & Co, Lidia : . : « 67 goa 
Hollings & Guest ; : ; F 4 .) (60 7omG 
E E. Hampton & Co. : . : : . '§Stogee 
J. Williams & Sons, Cardiff : 57 15 oO 
R. ALGER & SONS, Dock Street, Newport (ac- 
cepted) . : : : . 53 tone 
J. Williams & Sons. 5 4 . : - 45 10 0 
Low pressure. 
G. N. Haden & Son . . 5 : - - 110 
Unity Wood & Iron Co... . “ 7S ee 
J. King & Co., Ltd. . : : - : oe eae 
A. G. Arnold & Son . ° ° : : G53 ous 


GCoo°0o 


WHITLEY. 


For street improvement works at Norham Road, Ocean View, 
York Road, &c., Northumberland. Mr. J. MOORE, sur- 


veyor. 

Harbottle . ; : 4 «te ie ne .£,5;05% 2a 
G. Thornton & Co. . ; : ; A . 75,2570 0 ee 
T. Brown , , : c é , - 5,159 170m 
J. Shannon : é A : ; P . 4,850 tiome 
J. Watson & Co. : ‘ ‘ ‘ : » 4;770 Gomo 
J. Wardlow ; : - : « 4,540) 220 
J.‘ Hollings 2 : : : ‘ : - 4,501 1899 
H. Millar . ; : : : : - - 4,496 10 
W. Gray . : * : : ; . 4,424 33mm 
{tee Johnson ; : ' Z . 4,353 1609 
G. E. Simpson. - : : A : . 433% Toa 
M. D. Young 5 A x ; > 4,200) pare 
McLaren & Co. 4,087 3 0 
W. PROUDLOCK & Co., Gosforth (accepted ) 3,737 ae 


HT GLASS.” 


MADE LIGHT. 


GLASS COMBINING LENSES & PRISMS. 


PROVINCIAL ACENCIES AND DEPOTS. 


‘ Manchester.—Baxendale & Oo., Miller Street Works. 

Bradford, Yorks.—E. Lester & Oo., Northgate. 

Leeds.—Kayll & Oo., Alfred Street, Boar Lane. 

Liverpool. —J. G. Nicholls, 52 Renshaw Street. 
Lancaster.—Abbott & Co., Ohapel Street, 

Gloucester.—Sessions & Sons, Ltd., Gloucester, 

Glasgow.—Currie & Oo., 18 Bothwell Street. 

Edinburgh.--Ourrie & Oo., 4 North St. David Street. 

Sheffield. —Shaw, Thurkettle & Oo., Rodgers Chambers, Norfolk St. 


Dublin, treland.—James A. Campbell & Oo., Ouffe Lane, Stephen’s 
Green. ; 


Leicester.—H. O. Snow, 84 Pocklington’s Walk. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Reed, Millican & Oo., Oroft Street Works. 
Birmingham.—William Pearce, Ltd., Bridge Street, Broad Street. 
Bristol. —John Hall & Sons, Ltd., Broadmead. 

Brighton.—A. W. Loomes, 7 Blatchington Road, Hove. 
‘Cardiff.—Robt. Lewis & Oo., 13 Custom House Street. 
Nottingham.—T. E. Burnett & Co., 40 Castle Gate, 
Northampton.—E. Nichols, Abingdon Square. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS— 


MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS, 


LIMITED, 


34 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 


LONDON, S.W. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MESSRS. COUIrTS & CO.’3 BANK, ADELAIDE STREET FRONT. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, COWI[ ENBEATH. 


ADDITIONS TO BATTENHALL MOUNT, WORCESTER. 


CHABRING CROSS HOSPITAL EXTENSION, KING WILLIAM ST., W.¢C: 


MANOR HOUSE (RESIDENTIAL FLAIS), MARYLEBONE ROAD, W. 


WARRINGTON. 
‘For the work of widening Warrington bridge by means of 
cantilevers. 


H. FAIRCLOUGH, Warrington (accepted ) 24,3;203, 07 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. WM. Potts & Sons, clock manufacturers, Guild- 
ford Street, Leeds, and Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
makers of Hyde town hall clock and chimes, have received 
the order for a new Cambridge quarter-chime clock with three 
external illuminated dials, to be placed in Holy Trinity Church 
tower, Gee Cross, as a memorial to the late Queen Victoria. 


MESSRS. GEORGE! MILLS*& Co., of Radcliffe, have received 
the following letter from Messrs. John Reid & Son, 63 Houlds- 
worth Street, Cranstonhil], Glasgow, whose works were fitted 
up with Mills’s Modified “Titan” Sprinkler 1903, patent in 
July this year :—“On September 8 a fire occurred: in the 
adjoining premises and got access to the’first floor of our 
works through a defective flue; but by the quick action of the 
sprinklers recently fitted up by you a serious loss was averted 
One sprinkler opened and confined the fire within its own radius, 
the loss only amounting to 5/. 17s. 6d, which was settled by 
the insurance company at once We need only say we are 
delighted with the sensitiveness of the ‘ Titan’ Sprinkler.” 


IT is not often that a dispute in which some hundreds of 
skilled workmen and their employers are involved is settled 
with such promptness and so thoroughly as the dispute that a 
week ago induced the boiler-makers employed by Graham, 
Morton & Co., Ltd., to leave their work in a body. The spirit 


GRAHAM 


MAURICE GRAHAM, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR, 


5 


Tal gee ee 
This Type of Machine can 

or from Yard, 
London Office: LENNOX HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C 


be used for Loading Trucks, Barges, 
or can be used for Excavation Purposes. 


of firmness on the part of the employers in maintaining 
absolute freedom to employ in their works non-unionists 
equally with unionists, leavened with a spirit of conciliation, by 
which Mr. Maurice Graham was induced to accord an 
interview to the representatives of the executive council of the 
Boilermakers’ and Shipbuilders’ Society, are in a large measure 
responsible for the happy results. The union officials showed 
good sense in re‘using to recognise the unauthorised action of 
the-men in absenting themselves from. work, and on the other 
hand, Graham, Morton & Co. evinced their sense of fairness by 
undertaking to take back as many men as they required. 
Some minor grievances as to checking and the question of 
overtime will now be’ settled by the firm having joined the 
Employers’ Federation. They refuse to be coerced by the 
union into employing only union men, and maintain their 
position, z.e. perfect freedom to employ whom they please and 
no interference in the management of their business. 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


ROAD committees and surveyors grumble about the wear and 
tear caused by traction-engines, but business demands such 
aids Messrs. J. & H. McLaren, of Leeds, in their catalogue, 
which is a treatise on traction-engines, have illustrated some 
of the uses for which their heavy haulage-engines are adapted. 
They are so arranged that they can travel long distances with- 
out any stoppage for taking water. It is also an advantage 
that on a sudden stoppage steam is kept down and there is no 
risk of frightening horses. The illustrations show them in use 
drawing large lime-trucks, timber, furniture-vans, an anvil- 
block weighing 55 tons, &c. But the most interesting employ- 
ment is the haulage of'a battery of cannon. Several other types 
of engines are represented, but the traction-engines will fas- 
cinate contractors. Many hundreds have been sent from the 
Midland Engine Works, and this is not surprising, for Messrs. 
McLaren say :—“‘ One of the first principles we Jaid down, to 
which we have rigidly adhered, was, that whatever the price 
might be for which our engines were sold, the quality of the 
article should be the best that could be produced.” 


THE Vicar of Brightstone, Isle of Wight, has received the 
sum of 500/., left by the late Mr. George Hall, towards the 
restoration of the parish church. 


MORTON 


& CO. LTD. 


LEEDS. 


MAKERS OF 


CONVEYING 


PLANTS, 


SCREENING 


STRUCTURES, 
Sic. 


ae 
De. ek RICH Ts 
Ships, &c., from Stores 


Works and Head Office 
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VARIETIES.. 


WE would call the attention of our advertisers to.an advertise- 
ment which appears in our columns this week issued by the 
Government of the East Africa Protectorate. 

At Herne Hill a new Baptist chapel is about to be erected, 
Mr. J. Williams, of 21 New Bridge Street, London, E.C., is the 
architect. 

At the South-Western Polytechnic, Chelsea, Mr. Banister 
Fletcher is giving a series of interesting lectures on archi- 
tecture, 

CONTRACTS have been made for the delivery at Newport 
during the next few months of over 100,000 tons of German 
and Belgian:steel. 
Newport, totalling 50,000 tons, ends this week. 

A NEW school was opened on Monday at Todmorden. 
has been built at a total cost of 8,990/., to accommodate 450 
scholars. Connected with it are large swimming and four 
slipper baths, which will be for public use. 

A COMMITTEE of Crewe Town Council have been formed 
with a view to changing the borough motto and coat-of-arms. 
At present the town’s motto is “ Never “Behind,” and this is 
considered to be inappropriate. 

THE Preston education committee have decided to build a 
new elementary school in the north-western district of the 
town to accommodate 600 scholars. A site has been recom- 
mended. The cost of the building is not to exceed 10/. per 
child. 

THE Stockport Town Council have agreed to purchase for 
24,coo/. the undertaking of the Stockport and Hazel Grove 
Tramways Company, Ltd. The consent of the shareholders 
in the company has yet to be obtained, and a resolution by the 
Council a month hence will be requisite. 


Mr. LUKE LIVINGSTONE MACASSEY, M.I.C.E., barrister- 
at-law, has been appointed by the Board of Trade to act as 
arbitrator in any differences that may arise between the Belfast 
Street Tramway Company and the Corporation, as specified in 
the Act in connection with the transfer of the undertaking. 

WORK is progressing on a new dock at Galerny Island, St. 
Petersburg. The walls are finished and the glass roof begun. 
The dock will be fitted with all the newest appliances used in 
shipbuilding, and it will be big enough to accommodate the 
largest of Russian warships. 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


HILUPS CABLES 


GUARANTEED: 


y 


The American Steel Trust importation to - 


It. 


A CONTRACT has been signed between the Minister of 
Finance, Monte Video, and a Paris firm for the construction of 
a lighthouse on Lobos Island for the sum of 9,940/. The work 
is to be completed in March. The tower, which is to be 
40 metres high, will be lighted by incandescent petroleum on 
the flash system. 

THE foundation-stones of the new market for Oldham were 
laid on Monday. The cost of the building is estimated at 
21,0002,, and comprises a large market hall with shops surround- 
ing it. It occupies a site’ aligned by Albion and Henshaw 
streets and the old market ground. It has been designed by 
Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, of Westminster. 

A DEPUTATION of the Portsmouth watch committee will 
visit several large towns which have established joint fire 
brigade and police stations to obtain information which might 
be useful to the committee, which contemplates the erection of 
such a building on the site now occupied by the central fire 
station and Corporation stables 

THE surveyor to the Fareham Rural Council was taken to 
task for having obtained a tender for road material without 
first having received authority for so doing. At a meeting on 
Tuesday it was found that the material in question had, in the 
interval, considerably increased in price, and the Council will 
have to pay much dearer now than it would have done had the 
tender been accepted a fortnight ago. 

THE Feckenham Parish Council have been agitated by the 
removal of some broken gravestones from the old closed church 
graveyard, which was taken over by the Parish Council about 
twelve months ago. The gravestones had been used for 
repairing the highways, thereby arousing much local feeling. 
It was eventually decided to leave the matter in the hands of 
the committee carrying out the work. 

THE extension of Hamilton Waterworks, N.B, has been 
opened. The new reservoir is at Kype, 12 miles from the 
town. In 1897 a Bill was passed in Parliament to authorise 
the execution of works estimated to cost 30,7co/. Additional 
works were authorised, and the total cost of the new supply, 
which can be largely extended from the same source, will be 
about 70,000/, 

AN ordinance is stated to have been introduced in the 
Kansas City Council, U.S.A., to grant a franchise to the 
Peoples’ Natural Gas and Fuel Company, which is to be 
incorporated with a capital of 36,000,000 dols., and which 
will tap the gas belt in Southern Kansas and Indiana Terri- 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 


WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES, 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK | 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. } 
WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS | 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. | 

For Prices and other Particulars apply to 

JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. | 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO. LD. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’! 

Ironwork. 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-:PROOF., 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 
BENSON STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


= —— 
— 


eres Kak ° 


OLUME LXXI.-OF THE ARCHITECT. 


VENTILATORS 


LIVERPOOL. 


|Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


Total Security, &3,800,000. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

‘MODERATE RATES. 

_ ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 

LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENiS. 

PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 

Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 

LOSSES PAID OVER 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gi : i 
_ bo di oth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d, 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, EO. sae 


£&27,000,000. 


ROOFING TILES 


SINGLE GRIP, 


SS aS 


SEction VIEWS 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee— 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS Newport, Mon. 
RED, BLUE AND CREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING, 


| PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &c. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


| OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY,. LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, LEICESTER. | 


___NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER: _ 
A LIST of ART PLATES 


‘ PUBLISHED IN 
THE ARCHITECT” — 
Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WooOD & CO. LTD. | 
| Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 


near 
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tory, and convey the gas to Kansas City and other points 
through pipes. 

THE Birmingham City Council will make an official inspection 
of Frankley reservoir works on October 7. This inspection is 
supplementary to the opening of the Elan Valley works by the 
King in July. The reservoir at. Frankley is now filled with 
Welsh water; the filter-beds and pumping-engines to Northfield 
and Warley, and the various automatic recorders are now in 
operation. The works are now practically complete. 


A CONTRACT for removing 32,000,000 yards of mud and 
sand from New York Harbour has been offered to the British 
Dredging Company, Limited, London, at theprice of 43d. per 
yard. Should the contract be accepted, the Fruhling system 
of dredging, which leaves a bottom quite level, will be used. 
Two or three powerful Fruhling dredgers will be put on the 
work, 


THE metre gauge was adopted for the Uganda Railway 
because nearly half of the Indian railways are laid out of that 
width, and consequently facilities were gained for procuring 
rolling-stock in emergencies. It was also understood that the 
Egyptian-Soudan Railway was to be of that gauge. Lord 
Cromer subsequently allowed a 3 feet 6 inches gauge to be 
adopted for the Soudan line, and inadvertently failed to advise 
the Foreign Office of the change. 

A REPORT has been prepared by the Dundee harbour 
engineer on the provision of facilities for the equipment of 
steamers of large draught-and tonnage. He estimates that 
the site for a new jetty could be prepared and a jetty erected on 
which to placea large crane for 9,800/ The Caledon Shipbuilding 
and Engineering Co, Ltd., have offered to erect a crane on the 
jetty at a cost of 12,000/., and to pay interest at 5 per cent. on 
the capital expenditure by the trustees. 

THE Leicester Town Council have made a net profit on the 
gasworks for the past six months, after paying interest on 
capital, of 28,9537. Out of this has been paid 6,948/., the 
amount due to the sinking fund, leaving 22,0057. The com- 
mittee estimated their net profit for the year at 25,0c0/, The 
balance of profit on the electric-lighting works for the six 
months, after paying interest and sinking fund, is 2,570/. The 
profit on the waterworks for the half-year, after paying interest 
and sinking fund, is 3,824/. 

THE Kingston Board of Guardians have purchased a site 
of forty-three acres for new workhouse premises. The price 
asked by the owner is 5,250/. The new workhouse, when 


completed, is intended for occupation by the able-bodied 
inmates and for the reception of casuals. The present building 
will become absorbed into the union infirmary. It is stated 
that the repayment of the loan necessary for the carrying-out 
of the work could be extended over a period of fifty years. 

THE General Council of the Seine recently appointed a 
deputation of delegates to inspect the tramway service in 
various continental cities with the object of reorganising the 
system in Paris. The members began the tour at Pesth, where 
there were electric trams and a famous electric underground 
railway. The other cities to be visited are Vienna, Prague, 
Dresden, Berlin, Hamburg, Mayence, Cologne, Elberfeld and 
Barmen, The deputation will return to Paris on October 6 
after an absence of a fortnight. 

AN American syndicate company called the White City 
Construction Company, which has been incorporated with a 
capital of 1,000,000 dollars, has secured a 13-acre tract of land 
in Chicago for the purpose of building a pleasure resort. Mr. 
E. C. Boyce, the architect of Dreamland, in Coney Island, 
has been engaged to design the necessary buildings. Of these 
there will be sixteen of various dimensions, constructed with 
steel frames and “staff” exterior. The buildings will be so 
arranged that they can be used in winter as well as in summer. 

THE Wolverhampton Board of Guardians received no 
acceptable offer for the old workhouse buildings in Bilston 
Road, which were put up for auction. As a portion of the 
building may be required to be used during the coming winter, 
it was decided to take no further action at present with regard 
to the sale of the property. It was pointed out by the chair- 
man that owing to the state of trade it might be necessary to 
again use some portion of the buildings for able-bodied men to 
work in. 

THE Great Central Railway Company are about to intro- 
duce for the conveyance of coal large bogie waggons constructed 
entirely of steel, and which have a length and width in excess 
of any other waggons now used in thiscountry These waggons 
are 41 feet 3 inches in length, 8 feet 3 inches in width and 
8 feet § inches in height from rail level, with a carrying capacity 
of 40 tons of coal. The trucks are fitted with the automatic 
vacuum quick-acting brake, in addition to an either-side brake, 
in order that they may be worked at passenger-train speeds. 

THE managing director of acolliery company in Derbyshire 
hopes to adopt, if it becomes a popular idea amongst the work- 
men, an arrangement of baths similar to that in the mines of 
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Nova Scotia, where the men put on their pit-clothes in a 
building near the pit, and on coming out are able, by the’ 


application of plenty of soap and hot water, to leave all the 
pit-dust behind them, returning to their homes in a com- 
fortable and presentable condition. It is recognised to be of 
no use the colliery company promoting the scheme unless it 
were likely to be acceptable to the workmen themselves. 


ANOTHER kind of work that is being taken up by men who 
toil at night is, says the Leverfool Courier, the washing of 
windows. Window-cleaners are supposed to be used to almost 
anything in the way of altitude, but even the most experienced 
of the fraternity are sometimes so staggered at the sight of the 
abyss yawning between them and the street that it is all they 
can do to keep from turning a somersault into eternity. To 
prevent just such a catastrophe the plan of cleaning the windows 
at night has been tried in several big buildings. According to 
all accounts it has proved quite successful. 

THE promenade pier, North Bay, Scarborough, which 
originally cost 25,000/, was sold by auction last week for 
3,5002. to Mr. W. Morgan, the mayor of the borough, who is 
managing director of the Aquarium and People’s Palace. 
The pier is 1,0co feet in length. At its entrance there are five 
shops, shelter, café and refreshment bar, and at its head a 
pavilion, refreshment bar and a hall seating 400 persons. The 
auctioneer mentioned that arrangements had been made for a 


cliff tramway, About eighteen years ago Mr. Morgan acquired , 


the Aquarium, which cost 100,000/7, for about 5,090/., and has 
ever since made it a most profitable enterprise. 

THE Bolton Corporation publicly warn persons against the 
habit of striking matches on shop fronts, lamp and electrical 
standards. The first prosecution was instituted last.week, 
when a man was charged with maliciously damaging an 
electric standard and also a gas lamp pillar. The electric 
standard had been newly painted, and defendant left a mark 
about seven inches long, the damage being estimated at 6d. 
A constable warned the defendant, who immediately afterwards 
went to a gas lamp and struck another match. The defendant 
was fined 2s. 6d. in each case, with 2s. for a witness and Iod. 
damage to the pole and lamp. 

ON the camping-ground at Delamere a number of wooden 
structures with corrugated iron’roofs were placed this summer 
for the use of the soldiers encamped there. When the regi- 
ments returned to barracks these huts were left behind. A 
sergeant who returned to look after them found that they had 
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been taken away. On inquiry it ‘was learnt that a man had 
disposed of them for a few shillings. Their value was about 
402. At Eddisbury (Northwich) Petty Sessions the man, who 
is an ex-soldier, said that he thought that the erections were- 
temporary and had been paid for in “barrack damages.” He- 
was committed to the quarter sessions. 


THE improvement committee of Southport Town Council’ 
have under consideration the development of the north fore- 
shore, which is close to most important residential quarters. 
The land has been reclaimed at considerable cost by the 
Corporation. Various suggestions as to its utilisation have- 
been made, as that the land should be laid out in gardens and 
recreation-grounds; others advocate the spending of 50,000/ or 
60,000/, in order to make it suitable for the best class of resi- 
dences. A third idea is that part of the foreshore should be 
laid out ornamentally and the remainder used for building. 


THE Lord Mayor of London, chairman of Milner’s Safe 
Company, on Friday laid the foundation-stone of the company’s: 
new buildings in Liverpool, which form an extension of the 
Phoenix Safe Works. The new building, which is 309 feet long. 
in Aigburth Street and 127 feet long in Smithdown Lane, will 
cover three-quarters of an acre, while the whole buildings will 
occupy two and a half acres. The main building will be: 
utilised for the manufacture of safes, banker’s armour-plated 
strong-rooms, while galleries on three sides will be used for 
lighter manufactures. The works will be well fitted, and will’ 
have a powerful electric travelling crane. The architect of the 
new building is Mr. F. H. Oldham, Manchester, and the 
contractors are Messrs. W. Brown & Son, Salford. 

AN interesting experiment in hovsing the working classes is 
being made at Wolstanton, in the Staffordshire Potteries, by 
the British Steel Smelters, Mill, Iron and Tinplate Workers” 
Association. The executive have decided to invest the funds, 
which now amount to 55,c00/., in the erection of model cottages. 
at different centres. Twenty-one houses, in three blocks, have 
been erected in Wolstanton at a cost, including the purchase 
of the land, of 8,c00/. The dwellings stand back 20 feet from: 
the road. They are built of Accrington brick, and the accom- 
modation of each consists of parlour, living-room, kitchen and 
scullery downstairs, and three bedrooms and a bath-room 
upstairs. The executive will be satisfied with 3} per cent. 
The tenants will pay their own rates, which, it is thought, will 
make them take a greater interest in local government than if 
the rates were compounded. With the completion of the 
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Wolstanton houses the Association will have 30,000/. invested 
in property. 

THE section of the Tame Valley Canal near Tower Hill has 
been slowly subsiding, and has now sunk nearly two feet. The 
banks have also been affected. The tront door of a lock-keeper’s 
house was formerly approached by two steps, but now the door 
is on a level with the ground. It is known the thick seam of 
coal which extends under and beyond the city of Birmingham 
is being worked in the immediate neighbourhood, and this is 
thought to be the cause. In order to preserve the requisite 
level of the canal the sides of the waterway have had to be 
raised a foot and a half, and two locks have had to be similarly 
treated. An iron girder bridge has also had to be raised 
15 inches, so as to admit of sufficient room for the towing 
horses to pass underneath. No leakage seems to have occurred 
in the canal, but it was deemed necessary that a section should 
be emptied, so that a proper examination could be made and 
the full extent of the mischief ascertained. 


THE King’s Norton union workhouse at Selly Oak has 
been enlarged. The most important addition is a three-storey 
pavilion for 150 female inmates. There are thirteen 
dormitories, one of which is ‘divided into cubicles for the 
exceptionally meritorious old. women. In addition to this 
pavilion, to which is attached an area yard for recreation 
purposes, there are new receiving wards and stores for clothing, 
masters office.and stores, .matron’s office and sewing-room, 
a new boilér-house, coal store and wood-chopping shed. 
Sufficient room has been reserved near the pavilion for the 
erection of two others, each for 180 inmates, and in course of 
time a laundry and kitchen will be erected. The complete 
scheme makes provision to meet the requirements of the Board 
for the next twenty years, while that part just finished will 
serve for about ten years. The cost of the work, including 
building, furnishing and fitting was 31,759/.,, and the estimated 
expenditure was 32,2co/. The architects were Messrs. C. 
Whitwell & Sons. 


PUBLIC baths are to be erected in the Bradford Ward, 
Manchester, in accordance with the plans of Mr. H. Price, the 
city architect. The first-class males’ swimming bath will have 
a water area of 75 feet by 30 feet. Special tiles will be 
inserted in the sides, marking the distances of 220 yards, 
440 yards, half mile and one mile. Along the gangways there 
will be fifty-eight dressing-boxes. The second-class swimming 
bath will have an area of 75 feet by 35 feet. There will be 
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seventy-seven dressing-boxes, and at one end there will be a. 
dressing-room for children. There will be the usual foot-baths 
and shower-baths. A bicycle-room will be provided in the 
basement. There will be one swimming-bath for females, 
with a water area of 75 feet by 30 feet, and fitted with sixty- 
five dressing-boxes and foot-baths and shower-baths. The 
proposed provision also includes a public hall 87 feet by 
50 feet, with seating accommodation on the ground floor for 
over 800 persons. Adjoining there is a crush and lounge hall 
76 feet by 21 feet. The large hall will have three extra exits 
at different parts. There will also be two ante-rooms. On the- 
first floor there will be a room 42 feet by 27 feet, which may 
be used for various purposes. One conspicuous feature of the: 
new buildings will be a chimney 120 feet high. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, Carlisle, is to be reconstructed. 
without delay. 

Ir has been agreed to concrete certain parts of the New- 
castle shed at Earl Grey Dock, to facilitate the handling of” 
cargo in loading or discharging. 

THE Southampton Corporation have applied to the Local 
Government Board for permission to borrow 7o2/. for the 
restoration and renovation of the, Undercroft in Simnel Street 
and for the erection of two cottages. 

THE Ecclesiastical Commissioners have given the contract: 
for the rebuilding of the Abergwili Episcopal Palace to Messrs. 
E. Turner & Sons, of Cardiff. The amount is 11,0co/, The- 
architect for the work is Mr. Caroe. 


THE designs submitted by Messrs. Baines, London, for a 
Baptist church at Breachwood Green, have been selected, and’ 
the work is to proceed at once. The building is to accommo- 
date about 4oo persons, and the cost will be over 1,500/. 

THE Town Council of Norwich have selected a site of about 
twenty acres adapted for the erection of barracks, and intend 
to present it to the Army Council. It is hoped that buildings 


will be erected thereon at a cost of 200,000/. The existing 
buildings are no longer suitable, and the site is inconvenient. 
THE Dundee Town Council are about to apply for an order 
for the acquirement of a site on which to erect public wash- 
The proposed site 
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-will be purchased for 650/., and the new buildings are estimated 
to cost 5,c00/. a . 

THE Cardiff public works. committee have granted a 
‘request made by.a firm of solicitors on behalf of several 
builders in the town that a deputation should wait upon 
-them with regard to the administration of the building by-laws, 
which do not meet with the approval of builders. 

THE Eccles education committee will erect a permanent 
school at Winton to accommodate 1,100 children. Three 
‘premiums of 30/, 20/7. and 1o/. will be offered to architects for 
the best competitive designs Pending the erection of the 
new building a temporary building is to be erected on the site 
to accommodate 350 infants. 

AT the meeting of the education committee of the Birming- 
‘ham City Council, to be held to-day (Friday), the sites and 
buildings sub-committee will recommend the approval of plans 
for the elementary and secondary Council schools and manual 
instruction centre, to be erected at Rotton Park, and thata 
tender of 40,421/. for the erection of such schools be accepted. 

Mr. JOHN PARNELL, head of the well-known Rugby con- 
‘tractors, has réceived the tenders for the new bridge to be 
‘built over the Wear, near Hylton. The entire works are about 
1 mile 54 chains in length. Ten to a dozen tenders were 
received. It is expected the cost will be from 300,009/. to 
.4c0,000/. The usual course with such tenders is to remit them 
to engineering examination. 

AFTER a six months’ strike against a reduction of wages, 
‘the bricklayers and plasterers of Middlesbrough, Stockton-, 
Thornaby-on-Tees and West Hartlepool resumed work’ on 
Monday. The operatives a fortnight ago consented to a 
reduction of a halfpenny per hour, together with certain altera- 
‘tions of working rules, but the labourers held out until Saturday, 
when they agreed to a somewhat similar reduction. 

IN order to provide accommodation for those who wish to 
hear Mr. Chamberlain deliver an address at Luton, a large hall 
has been erected from the designs of Messrs. Martin & Martin, 
-of Birmingham. It measures 196 feet in length by 140 feet in 
width, and will accommodate about 6,300 people. The 
‘lighting will be by incandescent lights. A special water supply 
‘has been provided for the use of the fire brigade, with an 
ambulance and a corps of nurses in case of accidents. 

THE Haywards Heath Urban Council have received a 
‘reply from the Local Government Board concerning their 
‘drainage scheme. The Board stated that they were still of 
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opinion that the scheme adopted by the Council would 
probably cost more than was supposed (32,000/.), but as they 
had no definite evidence on the point, and the Council were 
satisfied after prolonged consideration that it was in the interest 
of the district that their scheme should be carried out, the 
Department felt that they could no longer withhold their 
sanction to a loan. 


FIVE competitive sets of plans have been received for the 
proposed new schools for girls and infants at Worthing. The 
sub-committee recommend the acceptance of a design which 
will provide accommodation for 240 girls and 300 infants ata 
total estimated cost of 7,290/7. It is proposed to proceed with 
the erection of the infants’ department at first, and if that is 
done the estimated cost, including the provision of a large 
central hall measuring 76 feet 6 inches by 24 feet 6 inches, 
will be 3,990/., or about 13/. per child. 


A NOVEL ceremony took place in connection with the erec- 
tion of the new Wesleyan church at Woking, this being the 
laying of the three topmost stones of the spire, which rises to a 
height of 110 feet. A wooden cage large enough to hold two 
persons had been constructed for the purpose, and this was 
raised and lowered by a stout rope secured at one end to a 
winch on the ground and passing over a pulley attached to the 
scaffolding at the top of the spire. A couple of guide ropes 
kept the cage in position during the journey, which was 
necessarily somewhat slow. 

THE decision to proceed with the scheme for erecting 
municipal buildings at Blackburn marks the commencement of 
a great undertaking. Insanitary property on a large area of 
Blakey Moor is to be demolished, and in the neighbourhood of 
the technical school a fine range of public property will be 
built, including a sessions house and other municipal offices, 
police and fire-brigade headquarters, and firemen’s dwellings. 
The estimated cost is about 200,000/. A start will be made 
immediately with the building of the fire-station and firemen’s 
houses. 

THE Withington Urban District Council sewage outfall 
works at Chorlton-cum-Hardy have been opened. The works 
consist of two detritus tanks and two sedimentum tanks, the 
latter each having a holding capacity of 400,000 gallons. 
There are 20 bacteria beds, each 2,900 feet square and 3 feet 
deep. They can be filled three times daily, and can deal with 
3,000,000 gallons per day. The present scheme has cost so 
far 130,036/7., but the Chorlton-cum-Hardy flood-prevention 
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scheme will cost a further sum of 20,3097. The whole scheme 


- will be completed in November. 


ON Saturday an unusual occurrence took place in Dun- 
fermline High Street. While a huge iron girder destined for 
use at one of the bridges on the Dunfermline and Kincardine 
Railway was being ‘conveyed down the declivity, something 
went wrong with one of the bogeys on which the beam rested, 
and the traction- -engine becoming overpowered, the beam 
crashed into a shop. As the result ‘of the impact the building 
was badly shaken, both windows were smashed and their 


contents destroyed. The engineman escaped without injury. | 


It was expected that the beam, which weighs Io tons, and is 
50 feet in length, will have to be disjoined in the centre before 
it can be removed. 

ACCORDING to Laffan’s New York correspondent the 
building strike collapsed last week after a long fight, wherein 
the president of the consolidated unions has been indicted for 
blackmail, many reputations have been smirched and much 
violence has been committed. The delay in the school 
buildings which have been left uncompleted has forced 90,000 
children to attend for half time only, 3,200,000 days’ wages 
have been lost and incalculable injury has been done to 
contractors and owners of property, because the advent of 
frost will delay until spring portions of work let out on con- 
tracts aggregating a sum of 4,000,000/. sterling. 


THE Llandudno Urban Council have prepared a new series 
of by-laws with respect to new streets and buildings. Certain 
local architects and builders wrote asking for a copy of the 
draft for the consideration of the proposed clauses. The com- 
mittee replied that they could not comply with the request, but 
that when the draft had been provisionally agreed to by the 
Local Government Board it would be laid on the table for the 
inspection of the ratepayers. The Council, however, later 
resolved that facilities should be provided to enable the archi- 
tects and builders to inspect the by-laws before they were 
sent to the Local Government Board. 

THE Manchester Citizens’ Association for the Improvement 
of the Unwholesome Dwellings and Surroundings of the 
People have drawn up a programme. The proposals include 
the suggestion that a comprehensive housing policy be formed 
for the whole Manchester-Salford area. It is affirmed that at 
present, while houses in the poorer districts are being closed, 
new residential districts are arising which, for lack of a real 
policy, will before many years be little better than slums. A 
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‘and aisles will amount to about 10,000/, 


comprehensive policy, as the Association. understand it, would 
provide not only for the demolition of unwholesome dwellings 
and the statutory obligation to rehouse the occupants, but 
would also definitely provide for the growth of the towns, 
planning roads, streets and open spaces for the new districts 
long before they are actually required for building. New 
building by-laws are needed, and the provision of these also 
forms part of a real housing policy. 


A MEMORIAL stone of Holy Trinity Church, Southport, has 
been laid. The church will be Decorated Gothic and of lofty 
proportions, the internal arcades rising to a height of 40 feet, 
whilst the apex of the barrel-vault of the nave is 62 feet above 
the floor level. The aisles are to be carried to a height of 
32 feet, divided from the nave by octagonal shafts supporting 
richly moulded arches.. Seven traceried windows of four lights 
each, of different design, will illuminate the aisles and nave. 
Over the aisle windows flying arches are shown in the plans,, 
springing from buttress to buttress in bold design, the but- 
tresses rising above the parapet being finished with panelled 
and weathered gablets. The transept, which has still to be: 
built, will consist of a double bay pierced by two traceried and’ 
shafted windows, and the roof will be vaulted and divided with 
richly moulded groin ribs. The architects are Messrs. Huon: 
Matear & Simon, Liverpool. The estimated cost of the nave 
Later on it is 
intended to build the tower and west end ata cost of 7,000/., 
the morning chapel and transept at a cost of 3,000/., and the 
chancel at an expenditure of 6,coo/. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Cleethorpes Urban District Council have decided to 
purchase the Cleethorpes power station of the Grimsby Street 
Tramways Company, the price being 17,000/. 

THE electric tram service at Swindon was formally opened: 
on the 22nd inst. The overhead system has been adopted and 
the route extends to 34 miles. The total cost is estimated at 
37,0c0/. 

MR. WALTER T. KERR (27), assistant electrical engineer 
to Crewe Corporation, has been appointed electrical engineer to: 
Hereford Corporation at a salary of 400/. per annum. 

THE Little Lever District Council have directed the clerk 
to apply for a provisional order, under the Electric Lighting 
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SUPPLEMENT 


‘Acts, 1882 and 1890, to authorise the supply of electricity for 
-all purposes in the township. 

THE Southend Town Council have decided to provide for 
the extension of the electric light undertaking. There are 
now 40,508 lamps of 8 candle-power connected with the mains, 
and it is proposed to put down plant to feed 80,000. The 
‘extension of the mains is estimated to cost 35,509/. and the 
generating plant 20,490/. 

CONSIDERABLE electrical equipment, including several 
“Cranes, are to be purchased for installation on the Vera Cruz 
docks, Mexico, the contractors for the construction of which 
are Messrs. S. Pearson & Son, Ltd. London. The total 
‘estimated cost of the work is reported to be 3,000,000 dols. 

Mr. A. J. GILES, electrical engineer to the Blackburn Cor- 
poration, has tendered his resignation, having been offered an 
engagement by a London firm to superintend electrical tram- 
way work abroad, at a salary of 1,800/. per annum. The 
electricity committee have agreed to release Mr. Giles at the 
end of November. The salary of Mr. Giles’s present office is 
‘8507. per annum. 

A LocaAL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry has been held at 
‘Basingstoke into an application by the Town Council for a 
‘loan of 16,4502. for the purpose of electric lighting. It was 
stated that the Council having obtained a provisional order for 
undertaking the work, now prcposed to lease their authority to 
the Electric Lighting Company. A petition from a number of 
the leading business firms who would be willing to use electric 
power and lighting was put in. 

THE large department store in Boston is to have the largest 
equipment of escalators in the world. The contract has just 
been signed with the Otis Elevator’ Company.for the installa- 
tion of ten of these modern appliances. There will be two 
‘ines of escalators running between the basement and the fifth 
“floor, five up and five down. By means of special mechanism 
the descending escalators can be reversed and utilised to carry 
-customers of the store to the upper floors in the extremely busy 
~season. 

THE Ormskirk Guardians considered a recommendation 
‘that they should produce their own electricity for lighting and 
‘power purposes. This recommendation was the outcome of a 
letter from the Electric Construction Company in negotiation 
with the Ormskirk Urban Council, offering to supply the work- 
house at 4¢ per Board of Trade unit for lighting and 13d. per 
unit for power purposes. The recommendation was adopted. 
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The electric works are estimated to cost about 3,100/, and of 
this sum about 1,500/. has already been expended in the pro- 
vision of extra high-pressure boilers, &c. 

IN opening a village institute near Leeds, Sir James 
Kitson, M.P., referred to the great advance that was taking 
place in the application of electrical power, and told of his 


experience in Sweden, which was a land of minerals, iron- 


stone, &c., but not a land of..coal. The people were unable to 
gather power to develop industries to the same extent as in 
England, but water abounded, and the manager of a works 


told him they had developed from the river which swooped by 


power to the extent of 4,002 horse-power, so as to drive the 
rolling mills. Steam was raised in Sweden by burning wood, 
and now by the use of electric power the wood was saved and 
exported. The new methods of applying electricity should, he 
declared, be studied at village institutes. 


THE electric traction of omnibuses running on country 
roads without rails, but fed with current by trolleys from over- 
head wires, is becoming popular in Germany. The latest line, 
numbering the seventh or eighth, is between the Prussian 
cities of Mannheim and Langenfeld. There will, as in previous 
systems, be two trolley wires, one for the main and the other 
for the return current. The passenger cars will take sixteen 
passengers, and over a macadamised road 23 feet wide, with 
few curves, a speed of ten miles an hour is expected. The 
freight cars will vary. They will be of five tons capacity, and 
two or three will form a train, the electric tractors being of 
25 to 4o horse-power. The fare is to be about 1@ per mile. 


AT the half-yearly meeting of the Mersey Railway Com- 
pany on Tuesday the Chairman said they had got to the stage 
of electrical-working,. when practically the only consideration 
for the shareholders was the question of the results and the 
cost of bringing them about. During the past half-year the 
train mileage was 411,683, as against 218,308 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1903. If the exceptional charges of 
pumping and ventilation were. excluded, the cost per train 
mileage in the corresponding half-year of 1993 was 30d. per 
train mile. That was for four months of steam and two months 
of electricity. During the past half-year the cost per train mile 
of the electrical service was 17'35d., equal to a 4o per cent. re- 
duction. If, however, they included the exceptional charges for 
pumping and ventilation, the cost per train mile for the half- 
year in 1903 was 35'25¢., while the cost during the past half- 
year was 19'58d., practically a reduction of 16d. upon 35d. 
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THE WEEK. 


Ir the country has reason to be grateful to Mr. 
CARNEGIE for his munificence in giving money for the 
erection of library buildings, he has further claims for 
recognition since by his instrumentality some of the diffi- 
culties of modern architectural practice are revealed. He 
anticipated that his gifts would cause other men, and espe- 
cially those living in the locality, to act generously for the 
same purpose. But there is no doubt the local contribu- 
tions are often of a modest kind, as if the donors feared to 
compete with Mr. CarNEGIE or to divide the honours with 
him. A case of the kind has just occurred at Tipton. 
Mr. CARNEGIE offered 5,000/, thereupon the District 
Council proposed to erect no less than three libraries. 
Mr. CARNEGIE is too shrewd to approve of such an arrange- 
ment. The Council therefore restricted themselves to 
build one library at 3,500/ and another at 13,5007. A 
competition was arranged, but as there was a dread of 
incurring expense, an assessor was not appointed and no 
guarantee was given that any of the premiated designs 
would be carried out. The first) competition was a fiasco 
and there had to be another. Eventually a design 
by Mr. Perry, a local architect, was adopted. Quanti- 
ties were taken out and twenty-four tenders sent in. 
The District Council had made an agreement with the 
architect that the building was not to cost more than 
5 per cent. beyond 3,500/. It was found the tenders 
ranged from 5,100/. to 6,200/, The Council were accord- 
ingly put in a fix. They are not able to expend s,100/. 
Mr. Perry said he had specified the very best materials, 
and if allowed he could make modifications which would 
reduce the cost by 31,5007, But the Council resolved that 
his plans should be rejected. ‘Then another architect who 
had competed, Mr. WeNnyon, was asked to advise the 
Council. He assured them that, with certain modifications, 
his own scheme could be carried out well under the sum 
specified, and that 3,500/. would cover his fees, as well as 
the cost of the building. Thereupon he was appointed 
architect, but the builders who tender will have to make 
their own arrangements about quantities, for it is not pro- 
posed to appoint another surveyor. Unless the works are 
commenced before October 22 the site will revert to the 
donor. It will, therefore, be necessary not only to obtain 
tenders before that date, but to commence operations. We 
should like to know what Mr. CarneciE thinks of the 
Tipton case, but we cannot imagine it will gain his approval. 


THE system of separate contracts which is practised in 
Scotland and in France is often advocated for general 
adoption in England. The experiment which was tried 
in connection with new hospitals at Seacroft for the 
Leeds City Council does not suggest an increase of 
economy by the change. The buildings were opened on 
the 29th ult. In July 1901 it was decided by the sanitary 
committee to advertise for tenders for the work as a whole. 
The City Council in August did not approve of the pro- 
posal, and the subject was referred back to the committee 
with instructions to advertise the work in separate trades. 
As a result two sets of tenders were applied for. The 
lowest tender, as a whole, which was received amounted to 
198,509/. The lowest tenders for separate trades when 
added together totalled 223,590 As the saving would be 
Over 25,000/. it was resolved to accept the tender for the 
entire work. The Seacroft Hospital consists of forty-two 
separate buildings, and the normal accommodation 
is for 452 patients. The scheme of the block plan 
is as follows:—The main entrance from the highway is 
guarded by a lodge. From this a private road within 
the grounds runs all round the buildings, with a branch 
drive to each block. In the centre, within the private 
road, are the administrative buildings. To the east and 
south-east are scarlet-fever wards, with a convalescent 
home at the north-east corner having playing fields close 
by. To the south-west are the diphtheria wards, to the 
west the enteric wards, and to the north-west the laundry, 
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the engine and boiler-houses, &c. The pavilions are 
grouped in pairs, with fuel store and nurses’ lavatories 
common to both on the cross corridor. Each pavilion is 
axially north and south, with windows on both sides and at 
the ends. It has an entrance-hall with the duty-room 
opening from it. To right and left are large wards, each 
containing fourteen beds, and opening from these are 
single-bed wards, all overlooked from the duty-room or 
ward-kitchen. Each large ward has a wide balcony at the 
extreme end, flanked and sheltered by the towers containing 
bath-rooms, lavatories and w.c.’s, and near these is an 
external flight of steps leading to the grounds. Beneath 
every pavilion is a paved open basement, about 5 or 6 feet 
high, forming an aerial disconnection of the wards from the 
earth. In this all pipes and cables are placed, so that 
repairs can be done without coming inside the building. 
The smoke-flues are also swept from this basement. The 
ward floors are of polished teak, laid direct on the concrete. 
The walls are of cement, painted and varnished to match 
the faience chimneypieces. The heating is by passing 
fresh air over hot-water radiators at a calculated low 
velocity, so as always to be changing the atmosphere of the 
room, and this is done completely three times an hour. 
The extraction is by fires and aspiration flues. These are 
of faience, forming a sanitary surface of various artistic 
colours, and are only 3 feetin diameter. The lighting is by 
electricity. Messrs. ARNOLD & Son were the builders and 
Mr. Epwin T. Hatz the architect. 


THE Local Government Board, to whom the question 
was submitted as to whether the sketches of a cottage 
drawn by Sir WILLIAM GRANTHAM were sufficient, have 
decided practically in the affirmative. If the dispute 
was merely between the Judge and the Local Board the 
matter would not te of much importance. But a larger 
question is involved. What is the least amount of informa- 
tion which is required to be supplied when it is said that 
plans must be lodged? At present opinions differ on the 
subject. In some places a large amount of detail has to be 
given, and it is objected that in towns where the surveyor 
or engineer, in addition to his public duties, is willing to 
carry on private practice in planning buildings, architects 
are giving him facilities to enable him to become their 
rival. Sir WiLt1amM GRANTHAM did not claim that his 
rough sketches would have any value either in a technica) 
or artistic sense. But he maintained that from his experi- 
ence as an interpreter of enactments and other documents, 
they complied with the requirements of the by-laws. The 
decision of the Local Government Board shows that the 
Judge did not exaggerate when he spoke about the 
adequacy of the diagram he submitted. That being the 
case, it is evident that a vast ainount of labour has been 
expended by architects in the production of plans for lodg- 
ment which were far more elaborate than was necessary. 
It would be an advantage if the Local Government Board 
were to issue plans corresponding with their latest ruling in 
the Barcombe case. 


WHEN it was announced that Mr. Kessier, of New 
York, had obtained the beautiful property known as La 
Muette at the west end of Taris, there must have been 
some apprehension among the wealthy inhabitants of the 
district, for the new proprietor owns Coney Island, a resort 
which Cremorne, Rosherville, Blackpool, Southport and all 
the other places to which Englishmen used to be invited to 
spend a happy day are but. dismal retreats adapted for 
those who are supposed to take their pleasures sadly. The 
question no doubt was asked, Did Mr. KEssLer intend to 
rival his American ‘ Dreamland”? Fortunately, however, 
he has had no such intention. ‘The estate will be trans- 
formed, but in a way that is likely to excite envy among 
many other proprietors. In the first place, M. Sanson, the 
architect, has been asked to design a chateau in the Louis 
Quatorze style, to which will be added a garage for motor 
cars. Versailles is by many supposed to be more inter- 
esting on account of its fountains than of its buildings, 
and the fountains of La Muette will be as attractive as 
modern hydraulic science can make them. 
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STYLE IN FURNITURE.* 

\ A 7 HEN writing about old furniture it appears to be 

difficult to avoid the undervaluing of modern 
work. Mr. Benn has courageously resisted the temptation. 
‘He is not afraid to say that pieces can now be purchased 
even in Tottenham Court Road which are of “far greater 
‘value than some of the most beautiful and costly produc- 
tions of earlier times.” Nor to maintain that “ we have in 
our midst now designers and craftsmen as gifted in all 
respects as any the world has ever seen. Given the oppor- 
tunity, these men are fully capable of designing and 
executing work which would rival, end probably surpass, 
the finest productions of any age or country.” Collectors, 
archeologists and other enthusiasts would dispute those 
conclusions, but we should remember the true test of 
furniture is its utility. If a committee of a club pro- 
posed to furnish the rooms with real or imitation 
Jacobean or Queen Anne examples there would be an 
exodus of a large number of members. In spite of com- 
petition and the desire to have peculiar attractions the 
directors of a palatial hotel would not venture on a similar 
experiment. Rightly or wrongly luxury is sought after, and 
if it cannot be obtained people will, at least, demand 
comfort. It cannot be said that comfort was universally 
provided in old time by makers of furniture. If Mr. 
MILLET, or other painter of Puritan scenes, were to repre- 
sent one of his characters seated on such a chair as may be 
seen in any club smoking-room, the absurdity would strike 
the most ignorant. But the Puritans were not the only 
men who were compelled to use very hard and stiff seats. 
The change may be a sign of modern degeneracy. But 
there is a close connection between luxury and art, and it 
is evident in much else beside furniture. 

Mr. Benn has also overcome another temptation. 
‘Examples of very ancient furniture have not survived, but 
we have representations of them. It is not difficult there- 
fore to write about what was used by Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Greeks, Romans, &c. Not only descriptions, but illustra- 
trations, of Medizeval and Early Renaissance furniture can 
be produced, and a retrospective glance is generally thought 
to be essential to anyone who takes up the subject. 
Mr. Benn does not ask us to go back further than the 
seventeenth century, and it is easy to see specimens of the 
work of that time in museums. In the old stately mansions 
of England pieces are a necessity, and artists who would 
depict incidents belonging to a former period should be 
familiar with the objects which surrounded people when at 
home. Elizabethan and Jacobean furniture was remarkable 
‘for its solidity. People in those days could not have con- 
templated periodic removings, and there was little fear 
of the auctioneer. Furniture was expected to serve for 
generations. The owners were not always possessed 
of cultivated taste, and they appear to have been 
satisfied so long as there was an abundance of carv- 
‘ing. ‘If scrutinised it will be found that the detail is 
not of much value, and we suppose there is hardly a 
student who has spent a year in the School of Wood- 
carving, in Kensington, who would not be able to produce 
better work. ‘The joinery is excellent, for otherwise the 
pieces would not have endured until our time. It might 
easily be imagined that there would be more beauty in the 
ornament on the chests, cupboards and tables than in the 
buildings, for the difference in scale favoured delicacy. 
But as Mr. BENN. points out, and all observers will agree 
with him, ‘‘ The architectural woodwork of the Elizabethan 
period is marked by a far greater refinement and more 
perfect execution than in the furniture of the same period, 
which partakes of a more rugged character, though there 
are occasional exceptions to this rule.” 

The difference in character between the two classes of 
work probably arises from the employment of foreigners in 
buildings, while the local joiners could only imitate them, 
and that at a distance. Whatever the cause, English 
furniture of the seventeenth century is wanting in the re- 
finement observable in French or Italian contemporary 
work. Our carvers appear to have believed that ornament 
consisted of a very few “bits” or patterns which could be 
repeated with little or no deviation, and the pernicious 
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practice is not unknown in our time. A collection of the 
elements of the ornamentation popular in Elizabethan and 
Jacobean times would not occupy many piates, and they 
would show that English invention must then have taken 
another field. The exsemb/e of the contents of such rooms 
as those from Sizergh Castle and Old Bow Palace, which 
we can now see at South Kensington, is, however, impres- 
sive to all Englishmen. Association is not without its 
influence when we are gazing on the pieces, and-a foreign ~ 
critic would, we suppose, be less captivated by the 
spectacle. 

“Queen Anne” has been the foster-mother for much 
that was factitious and foreign. The title might have been 
devised for the purpose of making High Dutch and Low 
Dutch things appear to be English. Furniture was no 
exception. As Mr. Benn says :—‘‘ Dutch furniture was 
imported to this country by the shipload, and with it came 
into our midst the inspiration for that style which many 
people fondly regard as having been of national growth, 
and proudly describe as Queen Anne, in spite of the 
fact that the sovereign whose name they borrow had as 
much to do with its inception and subsequent development 
as the proverbial man in the moon.” It is rarely 
difficult when we come across pieces of the kind to imagine 
the people who lived among them. It requires some effort 
to recreate life under the Tupors or the Stuarts. But 
with Queen ANNE a new era began which has hardly 
come to an end in our time. French influence then 
arose, and, although less directly, it still retains 
its power. Mr. BeENN is not free from the weakness of 
trying to recreate eighteenth-century life, and he appears 
to be very glad to talk about CoNGREVE, FARQUHAR, 
Prior, ADDISON, STEELE and the wits of ANNE’s Augustan 
age. His aim is, as he says, to make his readers 
“people with familiar friends the interiors which they will 
furnish in imagination from the store of examples set at 
their disposal.” If he came across the garrulous chair 
which Tom Smitn, the bagman, encountered in the cosy 
inn near the Marlborough Downs, and which said, “I have 
been a great favourite among the women of my time, Tom; 
hundreds of fine women have sat in my lap for hours 
together,” he would be likely to insist on piquant dis- 
closures. But the exercise of association is dangerous for 
anyone who has to officiate as a judge of mere chairs and 
tables. Queen Anne furniture receives in the book per- 
haps more praise than it really merits. 

Mr. BENN is not, however, satisfied with treating the 
pieces in a general manner. He analyses the parts and 
begins with the leg, or what the trade calls the “‘ cabriole,” 
which was one of the elements which may be said to 
differentiate the new style from the old. Seats had to be 
raised from the ground, and it was no great feat of the 
imagination to suppose a correspondence between the leg 
of a chair or sofa and the leg and claw of an animal. The 
cabriole was even adopted for kitchen dressers. But there 
was a waste of wood in the form, a rupture of the fibres, 
and, however graceful the curves of the leg might become, 
they were a source of weakness. 

In our time Japan has exercised an influence upon 
furniture, but as we are deprived of the bamboo, it cannot 
be said the imitations or adaptations are always successful. 
In the eighteenth century Sir WitL1aM CHAMBERS not 
only wrote about Chinese architecture and Chinese 
gardens, but he endeavoured to introduce furniture 
which, if it did not correspond with Chinese ex- 


‘amples, bore as much resemblance to them as the Classic 


buildings of the time bore to those of Greece and Rome. 
The pieces must have been a surprise from their lightness. 
One effect they produced was to inspire CHIPPENDALE tO 
attempt a departure from the forms then in vogue. Mr. 
BENN, with the courage which is exhibited in so many 
parts of the book, considers there were two CHIPPENDALES 
—one who was mythic and may be said to be the creation 
of amateurs, the other who was an upholder in Martin’s 
Lane and who “appropriated ideas often and without 
hesitation from many sources; at one time dallying with 
the Gothick, as it was then called, at another with the 
Chinese as rendered by Sir Wittiam CHAMBERS, and 
nearly always keeping up an intimate converse with the 
French.” But it is admitted that CurpPENDALE was the 
pioneer in the operations by which English furniture was 
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transformed in character. No other name is still so efficacious 
to conjure with, and consequently the imitation or forgery of 
examples in his style continues to be a profitable enter- 
prise. But the broken lines which are characteristic 
of his work are the reverse of pleasing. His importance is 
suggested by the assignment of some forty pages to him in 
the volume. HEPPELWHITE occupies nearly as many. In 
his works there is greater simplicity, and he was able to 
realise the difference between elliptic and circular curves, 
which was commorly ignored in those days. But it cannot 
be said that he always showed regard for fitness. Admira- 
tion for ancient vases was then beginning, and Heppet- 
WHITE Considered it was good taste to suggest them in the 
backs of his chairs and couches, in the lines of glass doors 
and elsewhere. SHERATON receives most admiration from 
Mr. BENN. His life could not be considered as prosperous, 
and necessity may have compelled him to yield to the 
desires of the time. But Mr. Benn is justified when he 
says :—‘‘ Throughout his best work SHERATON never, under 
any circumstances, permitted the ornament which he em- 
ployed to take the place of construction, but always made 
a point of keeping it absolutely subservient to the general 
form and main constructive lines of his designs. In the 
enrichment of his productions he was a decorative artist in 
the truest sense of the word.” . 

French furniture of the Louis ‘Quartorze, Louis Quinze, 
Louis Seize and Empire periods is described. ‘The 
influence of the two architects PERcIER and FoNTAINE 
on the last variety is recognised. ‘New Art” in France is 
also treated, and is described as “an absolutely uncalled 
for misapplication of both ingenuity and energy.” It is 
possible there is excess in the treatment, but desperate 
evils call for desperate remedies. There is no doubt that 
education has made men acquainted with whatever has 
been accomplished in ornamental forms, and they now 
consider repetitions as wearisome. That may be owing to 
weak nerves, but whatever the cause the result is unques- 
tioned. All styles are supposed to be exhausted, and 
jaded spirits seek for something which will have 
at least a little novelty. Authority will not allow 
new departures in Classic, Medizval or Renaissance 
styles. The French and German artists who took up 
Part nouveau have in a way imitated the men 
of fashion who in their weariness of modern life have 
rushed to the Wild West in America, and accepted the 
primitive life of herdsraen. It is very strange that such a 
course should be necessary, but it seems to be unavoidable. 
The artists have also gone back to nature, and have 
endeavoured to derive more from it than leaves and flowers 
to serve asa basis for ornament. They have thought the 
stems of trees and plants were as worthy of adaptation as 
leaves, and thus we see a more general utilisation of 
vegetation than was hitherto attempted. If the beds, 
chairs and couches are not always luxurious or comfortable, 
as much can be said of the furniture produced by what are 
considered to be legitimate laws. Ingenuity is exercised in 
the new style, and the eyes of votaries are pleased. If the 
object of a piece of furniture is to draw attention to itself 
and its possessor, then the new style must be considered a 
success. It is true the law of ven de trop can be applied 
to our dealings with nature, and we may have too much of 
an imitation of growing things. But if other people think 
differently their desires should be realised. The new style 
has compelled men to reconsider the basis on which 
gesthetics stands, and whether eventually it will gain or lose 
the day the agitation which has arisen is not without 
advantages. Whatever may be their shortcomings, French 
designers cannot be accused of ignorance of the logic of 
art, and they have in /’art nouveau defied the old con- 
ventionalities, 

Styles come and styles go, but at the present time the 
production of furniture in England must, as a whole, be 
considered satisfactory by all impartial judges. In the 
estimate of the qualities the low price at which work has 
to be produced must be taken into consideration as well as 
other adverse circumstances. We agree, therefore, with 
‘Mr. Benn when he says :—‘“‘If I were asked to give my 
‘opinion upon the work of the modern British cabinetmaker 
as a whole, I should unhesitatingly affirm that there never 
‘was a time in the: history of our country when so great a 
degree of good taste was to be found in the furnishing 


show-rooms as is to be seen there to-day ; and that there is 
not the slightest excuse for anyone, however limited may be 
his resources, to admit into the home ugliness in the form 
of furniture.” Mr. Benn has endeavoured to make his book 
popular, and there is more in it than would be necessary if 
he addressed those alone who were engaged in the produc- 
tion of furniture and those who contemplated the purchase 
of examples of old work. It may be said the pages are 
upholstered to excess and the important parts run the risk 
of being overlooked. But.the author is full of his subject 
and can see it in many relations. ‘The pages contain in- 
formation whichis serviceable both to designers, manufac- 
turers and workmen. The illustrations are from genuine 
examples, and as they are all skilfully drawn by Mr. 
BALpock the essential differences between styles are readily 
perceived. An interesting history is unfolded and, as in 
other things, it proves that progress has followed exertion. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE.* 

ONCRETE was employed in a variety of ways by the 
é& ancient Romans. It was used in large masses in ~ 
foundations and for fortifications. It formed the interior 
of some walls which were faced with masonry or brickwork. 
In later times it was believed that the material was only 
safe when the mass was sufficiently great that much force 
would be necessary in order to overcome the inertia. 
Building in general was supposed to be influenced by it. 
VIOLLET-LE-Duc says, “ Roman construction is but a con- 
crete mass skilfully calculated, by which all the parts devoid 
of elasticity hold one another by the laws of gravity and 
by their perfect adherence.” The French set an example 
in modern times of employing it for floors and walls. But 
there was a belief in England that the material could only 
be used with safety when protected from the weather. Not 
many years have elapsed since the efforts to construct walls 
of concrete were deemed to be mere waste of money and 
labour. 

One of the reasons for restricting the use of the material 
arose from the difficulty of making proper experiments. In 
England we are often the slaves of precedent, and there is 
fear of striking out new ways in construction. As it was 
not easy to devise tests by which it could be ascertained 
whether concrete walls were enduring, it was concluded 
they should not be adopted. There were many examples 
in this country of cottages of old date with cob walls, and 
of clay walls in Scotland and Ireland. It might therefore 
be concluded that a material like concrete which was made 
up of stronger elements would prove at least as enduring. 
The principal objection arose from a supposition of the 
friability of concrete as a compound, and that under certain 
strains its cohesive power would be overcome. There are 
some grounds for believing that all structures can have their 
weak moments, arising from unanticipated strains. We 
might even compare them with the “dead points” which 
arise in the working of an engine, if the latter did not recur 
with regularity. The fly-wheel of a steam-engine is a 
device to get over such a difficulty, and the old hoop-iron 
bond serves a like purpose in brickwork. BRUNEL was 
able to construct brick arches at Maidenhead which were 
of unusual span and insignificant rise by employing hoop- 
iron, which served to compensate for the weakness offered 
by a great number of joints in what was little more than a 
brick beam made up of courses. If concrete had been in 
more general use in this country it is possible that a 
similar arrangement would be adopted as an aid to its 
efficiency. 

It was, however, left to.the French to make the dis- 
covery. Captain Féwke in his report on construction in 
the Paris Exhibition of 1855 was able to describe some 
efforts to combine ironwork with concrete, but it is com- 
monly believed that M. Monier, a French gardener, 
initiated the system of armoured, reinforced or wired con- 
crete when in 1867 he employed it for making large 
pots for shrubs. He had the sense to patent his discovery 
or invention. In England the material would have been 
laughed at ; but abroad it is not believed that rational con- 
struction was exhausted centuries back, and that in modern 
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times all we can do with safety is to copy old arrangements. 
The advantages of the strengthened material were believed 
to be insufficiently realised by M. Monier, and in conse- 
quence his rights in some countries were purchased, and 
eventually various systems arose in Germany and elsewhere. 
The method seemed especially adapted for use in America, 
where expeditious construction is sought and the scope of 
its employment is every day widened. It was lately stated 
that the power of the bricklayers’ societies alone prevented 
the adoption of concrete and steel sewers in most of the 
cities and large towns. 

In the ample volume by Mr. C. F. Mars, containing 
Over 500 pages, we have descriptions of more than forty 
systems. The variety of the applications seems to be in- 
credible. It would appear as if reinforced concrete was the 
most generally applicable of all materials, and if builders 
were restricted to it they would still be able to meet every 
requirement. In places where there is a lack of building 
materials it will serve for engineering and architectural pur- 
poses, while in countries like our own it becomes a sup- 
plementary aid which should be valued. England, if 
tested by the descriptions in Mr. Marsu’s book, does not 
scem to have yet fully realised the benefits which the new 
concrete canconfer. The author writes :— 


It is unfortunate that architects and engineers in England are 
‘sO Conservative, one might almost say prejudiced in their ideas, 
that many of them will not use this form of construction, even 
though their Continental and American confréres have proved 
to them so clearly its usefulness and economy, and above all, 
its safety ; having shown that it may be employed with perfect 
‘confidence, and that by its use cheaper, lighter and more 
durable structures may be erected than those built by employing 
the old methods. Year by year the demand for cheap con- 
struction is increasing, and if we can replace iron, steel, 
masonry, &c, by reinforced concrete, reduce the thickness of 
retaining walls by the use of this material, and form of it light 
<overings to our service reservoirs, we shall lower the cost of 
construction and maintenance, and lose none of the stability 
thereby. Our bridges would be lighter, more graceful and 
cheaper, if instead of using brick or stone we employed re- 
inforced concrete in suitable cases What has been done by 
Continental and American engineers can be done by English, 
and we surely should take our place in the progress of the 
world, and not stand aside while others are not only experi- 
menting with and obtaining valuable information about 
reinforced concrete, but are also employing it for many im- 
portant structures. Before reinforced concrete can come into 
general use it will be necessary to amend our building laws and 
Local Government Board regulations in order that structures 
of this material can be constructed with economy. Under the 
present Metropolitan Building Act it is impossible to construct 
with reinforced concrete so as to obtain the economy which 
this class of material allows. The provincial buiiding by-laws 
militate in a like manner against the use of this form of con- 
‘struction, and until they are altered the employment of rein- 
forced concrete must be limited to those structures which fall 
outside the jurisdiction of the several authorities. 


It is not to be imagined that in other countries the 
authorities are indifferent to the safety of buildings. 
Stringent tests are applied, and the proof of their adequacy 
is the fact that reinforced concrete has not succumbed to 
the ordinary loads brought upon it. In the catastrophe 
arising out of the collapse of the jasserelle which 
served as an approach to one of the buildings of the 
Paris Exhibition, it was found tkat the cause was mis- 
management. We have lately noticed a small but excellent 
hand-book on the subject of reinforced concrete by Major 
Winn, R.E., the Instructor in Construction, S.M.E., which 
was written for the benefit of his brother officers. 
adopts the limits of strength which are fixed in the building 
codes of Berlin, Dresden, Diisseldorf, Frankfort and Ham- 
burg. He has come to the conclusion, however, that to 
follow the architectural ideas which surround buildings 
made of brick and stone during centuries in which solidity 
was the predominating thought, is unwise. “ Ferro- 
concrete,” says Major Winn, ‘is constructed on different 
principles, and should consequently receive a different 
treatment. The framework of uprights and cross-pieces 
should be accentuated, and the panels can be decorated as 
desired.” 

Many of the views of buildings in Mr. Marsu’s volume 
are not calculated, it must be allowed, to make an architect 
or a client who cared for beauty to select reinforced con- 
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crete in preference to ordinary materials. The frontispiece 
represents the country house of M. HENNEBIQUE, whose 
name is so closely associated with one of the systems he 
is often supposed to be the original inventor of steeled 
concrete. The large mansion is a four de force which it 
would be difficult to imitate in ordinary construction. 
There is a tower which is estimated to weigh about 
200 tons and projects 13 feet; it is carried mainly by 
two intersecting cantilevers. Cantilevers are found in all 
the floors, and the flat roofs are laid out as hanging 
gardens. There is also a water tower with a tank containing 
4,855 gallons. As an example of architecture the block 
of buildings belonging to M. HrENNEBIQUE in the Rue 
Danton, Paris, is more effective. The church at Mont- 
martre, about which there was so much litigation, if not 
remarkable for beauty is almost unique as an example of 
economical construction, but the slightness of the concrete 
piers and arches suggests that it was made of thin 
timber. A house in the Avenue Rapp, Paris, was designed 
by M. Lavirotre. It was premiated in the Concours des 
Facades for 1902, and exemplifies the employment of 
several materials in a novel way. ‘The whole of the 
interior and back portions as well as the front from the 
first floor level are built entirely of reinforced concrete, 
brickwork and stonework ; the cost was 5,000/, or about 
20 per cent. under that for ordinary construction. 

It is in simple structures where the unity of the 
material is suggested by the absence of joints that the 
concrete appears most satisfactory. A water-tank at 
Bournemouth which is of circular form, with a diameter 
of 20 feet 10 inches, standing on square columns 35 feet 
in height connected by arches, has a satisfactory appear- 
ance, and need not be concealed in any public or private 
garden. The interior of a theatre at Lille is introduced 
‘‘as an example of the manner in which reinforced con- 
crete adapts itself to ornamental uses. Most of the enrich- 
ments were roughly cast as the work was brought up, and 
completed subsequently at a very small cost.” A Wesleyan 
church has been constructed in the material at Exeter from 
the designs of Messrs. Commin & Coes. The founda- 
tions, walls and columns are of steel-cored brickwork, and 
the floors with their stiffening ribs, of concrete with woven 
steel network. There is a dome in two thicknesses with 
stiffening ribs between; the inner, which is 3 inches, is of 
steel-cored brickwork, while the outer layer is of 2-inch 
concrete with woven steel network. ‘The total cost was 
only about 3,000/. The by-laws are not complied with, 
but the streets committee allowed the experiment to be 
made There is a church at Brooklyn which is con- 
structed entirely of reinforced concrete ; it has an area of 
138 feet by 89 feet. The walls are 59 feet high and the 
tower is 112 feet. The Great Western Railway Company 
have had a grain warehouse erected in Plymouth at a cost 
of 4d. per cubic foot of air space, exclusive of pile foundations. 
The area of the ground floor is 4,200 square feet, of the 
first floor and flat roof 5,500 feet. A co-operative store in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne is 120 feet high, and the floors have 
been tested under a load of 996 lbs. per square foot. 

Credit is due to the English authorities who have had 
the courage to allow buildings to be constructed of a kind 
which was unknown when by-laws were first formulated. 
But if we wish to see the capabilities of reinforced concrete 
we must go abroad. The examples given by Mr. MarsH 
areremarkable. For instance, there is a bridge at Chateller- 
ault across a river which is 443 feet in length. There are 
three arches, the central having a span of 164 feet. The 
arches were commenced in August 1899, and the centreing 
was removed in the following December, an unique 
instance of despatch. There is a single span bridge in 
Austria of 1443 feet. The material can compete not only 
with brickwork and masonry, but with girderwork. In 
fact, in some cases the structures can be described as 
compound girders or truss beams. ; 

Mr. Marsu describes at length, and with impartiality, 
the different methods of construction. As he says, it has 
become difficult to design and carry out a structure without 
infringing some of the numerous patents. There are still, 
however, ways of building in steel or concrete to obtain the 
results required. But he informs us that the principal 
specialists do not rely so much upon their patents for 
business as upon the fact that they thoroughly understand 
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the work and employ men who can exercise the care and 
forethought that are desirable. Ordinary labourers require 
‘time for instruction, and economy is gained by employing 
firms who have organised a body of men for the work. That 
is true of all work with ordinary concrete. The theory of 
construction is also investigated in the pages, and Mr. 
Mars, like Major Winn, acknowledges his indebtedness 
to Le Béton Armé, by M. PauL CHRISTOPHE. 

It is difficult to write about a subject in which so many 
‘patentees are interested without appearing as an adherent 
of one or other of them. Mr. Marsu has judiciously 
steered through all such difficulties. He exemplifies what 
‘has been done, and there are more than 500 illustrations in 
his book ; but the reader will find that no attempt is made 
to overpraise any system or to under-value another. The 
work is well adapted to meet the peculiar circumstances 
which surround reinforced concrete in this country. Mr. 
‘MarsH does not propose that it should be universally 
employed. He explains the various advantages which it 
possesses and which make ita desirable addition to the 
methods of construction in England. It is unnecessary to 
add that the volume is produced in the style which is 
customary with Messrs. CONSTABLE and which leaves 
nothing to be desired in printing, paper or illustration. 


CATHEDRALS: THEIR HISTORY AND USE.* 
By GEORGE FREDERICK BODLEY, R.A., F.S.A. 


HROUGHOUT our land there are many pre-eminently 
vast erections, the largest and the most remarkable, as 
they are the most venerable, of our public buildings. And if 
‘they are the most venerable and the largest, without doubt they 
are the most beautiful of all, ancient or new. Seen from afar 
they tower over our cities and are lifted into the silence of 
‘mid-air. If you did not know the subject of my paper, what I 
have said would recall to your mind’s eye the great and 
glorious cathedrals of our own land and of many a country 
beyond the seas. 

Let me first speak of the reasons for their erection, and 
afterwards touch upon their history. 

What are these majestic buildings erected for? 

To take a popular and practical point of view first of all, 
they are the meeting-houses of the dioceses in which they 
‘stand. Their great embracing width and vast length 
stretching from east to west tell of their being built to hold the 
many who should meet in them, as the peoples of the centuries 
pass under their vaulted roofs. Yes, let me say it again, the 
cathedral church of a diocese is the meeting-place for that 
diocese. It is that, and it is much more’ The very 
name “cathedral” shows that in it is the chair—the 
cathedra—of the bishop of the diocese. Science and 
philosophy and the arts have their “chairs”—their seats 
of teaching and of learning—and a diocese has its cathedra, its 
centre of unity. Again and still more, the cathedral is the 
tabernacle where for long ages past—may it be for long ages 
to come—the sacrifice of thanksgiving and praise has been, 
and shall be, offered up within its walls ; a centre and a model 
for the worship of the diocese. And init there isa school for the 
‘science of music and sacred song. Lastly, it is a place where 
the faithful may gather together in their numbers on special 
occasions. Here at Liverpool, under the light of heaven, may 
your cathedral rise and stand, a great redstone edifice, cliff-like 
above the city, a sign and a token of worship to the Almighty 
and a token of unity for the people. 

Our old cathedrals are of interest, not alone to the student 
of architecture, but to the student of England’s history. They 
form a remarkable part of the making of our land. For 
example, they show the difference there was between the 
“Regulars,” or monks, and the “Seculars,” namely, the 
parochial and cathedral clergy, headed by their “ Chapters,” 
the canons in the church of the bishop, which was the centre 
and head church in each diocese. These canons were essen- 
tially parochial clergy, assisting the bishop in matters pertaining 
to the cathedral, but each with the care of a neighbouring 
parish. The theory of the “old foundations,” as they are 
‘called, was an admirable one. The rules which governed the 
abbeys were entirely different. These matters throw great 
light on the history of the Middle Ages and the subsequent 
changes that came later. To realise the history of our 
cathedrals is to realise an important part of English history. 

Think of the influence, the moral and the religious influ- 
ence, that such buildings may have on a diocese, and on a whole 
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country. Architecture has been called “ frozen music,” and we 
may think of it as an inaudible but most harmonious voice 
that goes up from great churches like our cathedrals. Theirs 
is a teaching voice as well as a perpetual song of praise. 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge speaks of a spire being, as it were, 
sent up to heaven like an “ unperplexed question.” 

I must not enlarge on the history of our cathedrals. 
indeed, would not suffice. 

I would rather remind you of the animus with which 
they were built. Each cathedral as it rose gave work to 
many hands and to many minds. To be engaged on such 
works was a liberal education in itself, for it was an 
education in the great art of architecture—architecture 
designed for the highest of all objects. There may 
have been—no doubt there was—much of human pride 
and human ambition connected with the buildings, but 
there was—there must have been—the feeling that the work 
was for God and the Church, and that was an uplifting 
thought for many hearts. The building of a great cathedral 
must have brought many hearts together—hearts linked for a 
common cause. There is a refining and an elevating influence 
in ali religious buildings. What historical interest and 
teaching does not linger yet about our old cathedrals, so 
venerable in their antiquity? The Saxon churches were chiefly 
of wood, and these have perished. The Normans built with 
massive stonework. You know the steady advance of the styles 
of architecture in the Middle Ages; how from the Norman, 
as a root, grew the blossom and the fruit of Gothic architec- 
ture—that style which, unlike the repose of the Byzantine, 
symbolised the restless growth and the aspiring character 
of a growing faith. All our cathedrals, as I have said, often 
begun in Norman days, are full of the beautiful and varied 
work of the thirteenth, the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries. 
Few people, perhaps, realise how many of our cathedrals, 
nearly all indeed, date in parts from the Norman period. 
That time was a great one for church building. Many a 
Norman nave remains, while a choir was often rebuilt in a more 
aspiring and advanced style. I need not speak of the Re- 
naissance.. It is said that in Queen Elizabeth’s reign no 
churches were built in England. No doubt the country was 
well supplied with those that had been built during the Middle 
Age. That age was separated by a chasm from the days of 
Greek art ; but on this side of that chasm great wonders were 
wrought, and not the least were the cathedrals of Europe. 
Our English cathedrals have not the ambitious and lofty 
character of those in France or Germany. They are long and 
low for the most part ; but they are full of a solemn repose and 
beautiful detail. 

As the centuries pass by, the more will these great works of 
art—our old cathedrals—be loved and valued. ‘True, there was 
a time when they were passed by without love or reverence. 
Silent and unpraised, they stood in their unheeded beauty and 
neglected magnificence. Such days, engrossed, and indeed, I 
may say, bigoted, in their love of a foreign architecture, passed 
away, and our cathedrals and other ancient churches of our 
land, and of Europe, won again the respect and the love of all 
who cared for grand and delightful architecture. Sir Walter 
Scott, in his imaginative writings, was one of the first to bring 
about this change of feeling for what, in incapable and ignorant 
derision, was called Gothic. And now with other eyes we 
see these monuments of art and of religion that through the 
centuries have borne their testimony for both. We know 
from history what enthusiasm their building called up. St. 


Time, 


_Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, is said to have helped with his own 


hands in the carrying up of stones to build his minster on the 
hill, And these monuments of piety and of art we have in the 
length and breadth of our land—from Canterbury to Durham, 
from St. Davids to Norwich. 

But a few years ago and these buildings were but little 
valued and little used. Arthur Helps lamented that they 
seemed too big for the religion in them, shells with shrivelled 
nuts that rattled inside. But, happily, a few years have wrought 
a change, and our great cathedrals are rapidly becoming centres 
of worship and of the Church’s teaching—themselves, indeed, 
teaching always with their silent ‘‘sermons in stones.” What- 
ever happens in other countries, long may our English minsters 
stand, maintained and tended by reverent and loving hands of 
English Churchpeople. Our cathedrals bring out practically, 
as in theory, the continuity of the English Church. They 
are waking into activity. Look at St. Paul’s, London ; but 
the other day, so to speak, thought comparatively little of save 
as the burial-place for departed heroes and now pre-eminent as 
a temple of Eucharistic song and praise, and a gathering-place 
for vast congregations. 

This is not the occasion for an antiquarian or an archi- 
tectural paper, or I could give you interesting facts about 
cathedral-builders from Saxon times to the fifteenth century. 
To take but one example connected with the chief cathedral 
of this province, it is interesting to know that the original 
building of York Minster was commenced by Edwin, king of 
Northumbria, A D. 633, to cover the spring welling up in the 
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fortress of Eboracum, from the water of which he had been 
baptized. The spring:was close toxan idolatrous temple, and 
the flight of stone steps and the pagan altar-stone of that 
temple still remain in the crypt of the minster. 

It is not an easy matter to reply to the question, “‘ How our 
old cathedrals were built?” One brief answer is, ‘‘ By the will 
of the people.” For I suppose there is no doubt that while 
many abbeys were founded and endowed with grants of land 
by individuals, our cathedrals were raised by united gifts of 
labour and money. Chapels attached: to cathedrals were, 
without doubt, built and endowed by individuals. But the 
main fabrics were built by kings, bishops and the laity, 
and dowered with lands given by them. I will illustrate 
this point by another reference to the history of York 
Minster; we learn that the stone for the building was chiefly a 
free gift of the Vavasour family, while the lady-chapel was 
partly constructed by Archbishop Thoresby with the stone of 
an old palace at Sherburn, near Leeds. Thus we see how 
clerics and lay people alike had their share in the erection of 
the cathedral of this province. From the thirteenth century 
onward there was much keen interest and enthusiasm, and 
indeed rivalry, connected with architectural work, and especially 
with church-building. We have heard of the famous “ Butter 
Tower” at Rouen, built by money raised by a tax in Lent on 
butter. That would not nowadays be a possible method of 
raising funds. We must fall back on the goodwill of the 


faithful, as is being done here in Liverpool, in the diocese, and | 


in the country at large, hoping that what is yet lacking may be 
forthcoming. The generous gifts your future cathedral has 
already received must be freely acknowledged. 

As regards the actual building operation in old days doubt- 
less the Freemasons were largely engaged. But this is not 
an historical research meeting, and I need not go further into 
this question. What I would impress upon you is that it is 
right and fitting that we should maintain our ancient cathedral 
fabrics and add to their beauty. Alas, too often they have 
been denuded of their glory, and too often injudiciously dealt 
with, 

We will, I repeat, maintain the old religious monuments 
of our land, and, as occasion serves and needs arise, 
build new ones. Here at Liverpool you have a _ need 
and an opportunity of doing so. The new cathedral will be 
large, and will stand a landmark without. Make it all-glorious 
within. How can we make our churches too beautiful for 
Divine worship? Have we not the revelation of nature, the 
work of the Creator who made all things and pronounced them 
good? We cannot gauge the infinite beauty and delicacy, the 
infinite variety of nature. Then there is the revelation of the 
Old Testament, where the “beaten fine gold” and the “blue 
and purple and scarlet” were ordered to be used to embellish 
the temple. 


The judicious Hooker, not without irony, says :—‘ God 
has nowhere revealed that He desires to be served meanly.” 
Our churches may well be a reflex of the beauty of 
nature and a type of heaven, and as such we should make 
them as beautiful as lies in our power. It is but the unthinking 
fool who cries, ‘‘ Why this waste?” Let, then, your cathedral 
and all our churches rise in sober, stately beauty. They are 
for all. They have been called “the courts and palaces of the 
poor, who from their squalid lodgments go into these splendid 
mansions, though they are but the symbols of the ‘ Houses not 
made with hands,’ which they are to look for in heaven.” 

We may be sure that our cathedrals call out and foster the 
imagination of the young. I remember, when a child, being at 
York, and suddenly and unexpectedly coming into sight of the 
minster. It was the first cathedral I had seen, and I shall 
never forget the impression and the awe that the mighty fabric 
gave me. It seemed like a great cliff, wrought over with 
beauty and stamped with dignity. Such was a first im- 
pression. 


And age does not stale the effects that these great works 
produce on the mind. For there is a mystery and a well-nigh 
inexhaustible mine of interest about them. They bring us to 
our knees and they elevate our souls. Their founders and 
their builders have long passed, but their work is potent and 
remains, remains to teach, to add beauty to a beautiful world, 
and to lift our hearts, with their lofty dignity, to a calm, a quiet 
atmosphere—with “less of earth and more of heaven.” 

Such are some of the effects of an ancient cathedral 
building, and such I hope may be in its way, and not all un- 
worthily, the effects of your great church here in Liverpool. 
It is to be English in its feeling and in its character, Raise, 
then, and beautify your cathedral and all your churches 
everywhere with all the loving thought and care you can give 
them. They may stand and preach for good while all time is 
passing by. 

For our great churches abide in their strength like some 
ancient strong fortifications. May we not think of them as, in 
some sort, outworks—if, indeed, not bulwarks—for the defence 
of the faith and religion they serve ? 


THE LATE COLIN HUNTER, AR.A. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Scotsman, writing om 
Thursday in last week, said :—To-day, “by the broad 
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waters of the West,” all that is mortal of Colin Hunter, the 


Scottish sea-painter, will be laid in the grave of his people at 
Helensburgh. All who knew him in life will be glad that he 
is not to. rest among the unnumbered cemeteries of London. 
Too often of late “the familiar doors” in that little community 
of great artists who have: made their home in Kensington 
have closed for ever on the figures so familiar to their neigh- 
bours, and whose works have brought to their studios the: 
stranger from afar. 

Very literally it is a home-coming for this distinguished som 
of the capital of the West. Born in Glasgow, but transferred 


in early youth to Helensburgh, it was there he learned to look | 


on sea and land with the eyes of one who must reproduce what 
he saw, and till he could paint knew neither rest nor happiness. 
Day after day his eyes were feasted on the materials. of his 
coming fame; day after day he saw the sun set behind “the 
circle of the hiils,” the peaks of Arran, the island where he 
painted some of his greatest pictures, lay for ever on his. 
horizon. Ocean-going vessels, the brown sails of the herring 
fleets, all passed before the eyes of the youth who was being: 
educated as a clerk, but who was destined “to go down to the 
sea,” and to bring back its spoils on the living canvas of his 
genius. His was a rare industry and persistency in the midst 
of great discouragements, but he never faltered in his ambition. 
He painted till he knew that he must learn how to paint; an@ 
when he had taught himself to know his own limitations, them 
he wrestled till he found himself able to go where teachers 
took him by the hand, and told him the hidden mysteries of 
his craft. In his youth art schools for the encouragement of 
those without as with genius were unknown. He taught him- 
self and he asked nature to teach him. No holiday but found. 
him across the Gareloch, in that peninsula which Jeanie Deans 
was told lies ‘a day’s journey beyond Glasgow.” 

By the waters of the loch or among its woods the youth 
was constantly to be found. Living in the little Ferry inn, or 
lodged in some cottage, and for many a year after the painter 
had passed away from the haunts of his early training, there- 
hung in many a simple home the early sketches of the artist. 
the neighbourhood was proud to own as one of themselves, 
He was essentially an Impressionist, and believed in the nature 
he studied so lovingly and closely. When the sun shone in the: 
heaven, and smote on waters blue with the breeze, or green 
with the white sands below them, when the tide left the golden, 
weed-fringed rocks, he saw the glory of the heavens and earth, 
and he did not reproduce them in a dirty smudge of grey, with 
a chalk lump to represent the sun ; he never “flung his pot of 
paint in the face of the public,” and asked them to believe the 
waters of a river were as the waters of a sea. Colin Hunter 
believed in colour, in light and in form, and, thus believing, he 
gave to every lover of nature his heart’s desire ; to the exiled 
lovers of West Highland scenery he brought the exact inter- 
pretation of the beauty of the land which had become in their 
lives very far off. 

“Tn the Gloaming,” a picture which he exhibited in 1880, 
attracted much attention. His friends alone knew the secret of 
its strength. ‘ Argyll’s Bowling Green,” the rampart of High- 
land hills, which were the background of the view he had 
watched from early youth, formed: the subject of the picture. 
Behind them the sun had set, and the afterglow, which those 
who know the Gareloch can alone picture, fell on the water and 
the boat in the foreground. Hunter made one of his most 
beautiful etched engravings from this picture. But what cap 
be said of one of his pictures was true of all. He spared no 
pains to get the truth from the nature he worshipped, At rare 
intervals he went to other lands, and |his great studies of 
Niagara Falls and Rapids will be remembered by those who 
saw them. Home he always came, and there were few seasons 
when Arran and Skye did not know him. One of his last 
works was that of the Vzcfory bringing home Nelson’s body, 
lying outside Walmer Castle. In a bleak February he painted 
this picture, going out off the coast in a small boat and giving 
hours of study to the subject. The Scots in the colonies early 
felt they must take “the memory of the hills” away with them, 
and the art galleries of Australia have some of Colin Hunter's. 
best works, 

His mind seemed never off his subjects. A neighbour was 
once walking past his house with a collie. Colin Hunter came 
out in evening dress, preparing to get into a cab. The collie 
attracted his attention, and without seeing its owner, a friend 
he might have acknowledged had he looked, he began to 
pursue the dog. The owner heard him say, “It is just the 
colour and size I want.” A member of his family called his. 
attention to the fact that the dog acknowledged a master, and 
that he was overlooking his friendship in pursuing the collie. 
High on the bows of the boat bringing the sheep back from 
their summer pasturage stands that collie to-day. 

In general no friends needed to fear being overlooked. 
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Colin Hunter never forgot those who recognised his genius in 
early youth, or those of his countrymen who rejoiced in his 
mature successes. If he had a picture of Rosneath, of Iona, or 
of Loch Fyne which he thought would please the eye of the 
owner of those “airts,” he would send at the first minute they 
were ready and ask him to be their first critic. No headland 
or long lowshore, no effect of “the veering flaw” on the 
waves, but was known to both, and long would the two dwell 
together within the roar of the London world, bnt removed 
afar from it, and together with memory they would ‘sail. into 
the Sound of Mull or by the Kyles of Bute, or anchor with the 
fleet of herring sails, waiting for the night to fall. 

To be a Scot and a West Highlander was to be his friend, 
and many a helping hand he held out to his brethren in art 
and in literature. His beautiful etchings were at the disposal 
of his friends, and wherever he knew his work was appreciated 
‘he loved to help others to see what had been the life of his own 
eyes. His industry was immense; he worked rapidly, but the 
work never failed in quality; what he accomplished was by 
untiring labour, and no unfinished work was ever allowed out 
of his studio. There he seemed ever to be found, ready with 
his word of greeting, in the tongue which had never lost the 
cunning of the accents of the West. His strong, square, light- 
haired head, the gold-rimmed spectacles, the absorbed manner, 
the suggestion that he was far away from the haunts of men, 
the air of one who is listening for wind.and wave, all these 
will make men miss the presence of Colin Hunter from their 
enidst. 

Perhaps he felt within himself the doom which was coming 
«upon him, for one of his last and most beautiful pictures had 
for its title “ Farewell to Skye.” Once again he was to live 
among its mountains, but the illness which paralysed the good 
right hand was upon him. From the first he was under no 
“strong delusion ;” he knew he was to sit in his studio, seeing 
‘the vision of the lands and seas he loved so well, but the brush 
qwas never again to be held. He bore what must have seemed 
to his energetic nature a long imprisonment with fortitude, and 
he waited in his “twilight” forthe coming of the dark when 
his bark would set out to sea, and join the great fleet of sails 
‘that had gone before. The shadows would fall from his face 
.as he sat in his‘unwonted and enforced idleness, when his eyes 
were lifted to his last picture of the mist-laden peaks of Arran, 
or he would talk of his work and the noble ambitions and 
struggles of his early life. 

The westering sun will fall in a line of light across the 
waters that he loved, the sentinel hills of his youth will watch 
over the grave of this strong painter of the misty west, this 
Aover of the Hebrides and their blue seas. 


EXPLORATION IN GEZER. 


i Oa quarterly statement of the Palestine Exploration 
_ Fund contains a report from Mr. Macalister on the 
excavations at Gezer, between June 1 and August ro. During 
the summer he gave his attention chiefly to groups of ancient 
tombs which occur on the slopes of the elongated hill, which 
was the site of a settlement long before the Exodus. He had 
already discovered within the walls, as described in former 
reports, burial-places both of a pre-Semitic and an early 
Semitic race, and has now completed the series from extra- 
mural cemeteries. These cemeteries belong to fourages. The 
most ancient group contains the remains of an early Semitic 
<Canaanite) race. One of these had been a rock-cut dwelling 
of the preceding or Troglodyte race, whose burial-places had 
been already investigated; in four others a vertical shaft 
opened out at the bottom into a chamber. The. bones of the 
occupants had almost crumbled into dust, but just enough 
remained to show that they had been lying on the side in a 
<rouching position. A little pottery was found, some vessels 
containing traces of food and drink, with lamps, a spear-head, 
a curved knife and hair-pins, all of bronze, and a few scarabs, 
belonging to the twelfth or thirteenth dynasty—that is, about 
4,000 years old. The next group of tombs belonged to the later 
Semitic or pre-Exilic age. Here the chambers were entered 
through a hole (not a shaft) in the roof, which had been after- 
wards blocked by wedging in large stones. In these, also, the 
bones were much decayed and the bodies had lain in a similar 
posture. Pottery was found, such as lamps, jars and jugs; 
some with traces of food and drink ; amulets, one representing 
a cow divinity of Egypt, another a Phoenician Ashtoreth; a 
bronze sword and scimitar, rings and bracelets of the same, 
many copper javelin heads, with a few Assyrian cylinders and 
Egyptian scarabs, one of Psammeticus I. ‘contemporary with 
Manasseh). The third group is of Maccabean age. These, 
like contemporary rock-cut tombs near Jerusalem, are entered 
either by a flight of steps, or horizontally by a doorway in a 
scarped face of rock, made by levelling a platform in front, 
The bodies were placed in Jocu/z, or elongated pigeon-holes, 
excavated in the wall of the chamber, in which the body was 


a 


placed, wrapped in a shroud, with only a few cheap ornaments. 
The number of receptacles being obviously limited, the bones 
were after a time removed to ossuaries—rude stone chests 
placed on the floor—to make room for other corpses. Some 
of these ossuaries bear inscriptions; the articles found 
have a general resemblance to those in the fourth group, 
or Christian tombs. Here the chambers, though rock-cut, 
are rather different in plan, the bodies being placed in recesses 
parallel with the wall, something like a ship’s berth. The 
bones in both groups of tombs are better preserved ; those in 
the later exhibitions differ in some interesting variations from 
the earlier. Glass becomes more common, lamps are abundant, 
some being inscribed, and their frequency in Christian tombs 
suggests a ceremonial use. Emblems, distinctly Christian, are 
not, however, common, Jars and other articles of pottery are 
also found, with rings, pins, arrow-heads, &c., in bronze and 
occasionally in iron. Mr, Macalister also found some 
amulets of both ages ; one of the latter with a coin of either 
Constans or Constantius II. (the middle of the fourth century). 
Altogether the results of the summer’s work are of the highest 
interest, and itis to be hoped that the committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund will be successful in an earnest appeal for 
donations, to enable them to complete the work before their 
firman expires. What has been already done has enabled 
them to trace from prehistoric ages the history of the hill- 
fortress near the main route between Jaffa and Jerusalem, and 
now, as Mr. Macalister remarks, the burial customs of every 
age of a city’s history—from that of a Troglodyte race, probably 
of the same stock as the Neolithic people of Europe, to the 
present age—have been determined for the first time in the 
history of Palestinian exploration. 


EXCAVATIONS AT EHNASYA, 


N Monday Professor Flinders Petrie delivered a lecture 
at Manchester University on ‘‘ Excavations at Ehnasya.” 
He explained that the Egyptian officials had not been willing 
to give him for his recent work a more important site, and he 
had had to fall back on Ehnasya, the ancient Heracleopolis, 
about a three hours journey south of Cairo and twelve miles 
from the Nile. The work had not, however, been without its 
interesting results. They had learned something more from 
it of the unity of the different ages in their feelings and ideals, 
of the solidarity of Egyptian history; they had recovered some 
links with the past, and had rectified some important dates. 
Professor Flinders Petrie then showed on the screen a series 
of views of the temples at Ehnasya on which he has been at 
work, describing them as among the most important of the 
provincial temples of Egypt, the first one having been built in 
the twelfth dynasty. Beneath the temples were the ruins of 
houses, in which a number of burials were found, and an 
examination of these brought to light evidence of a Syrian 
invasion, probably in the eighth or ninth dynasty, a date 
never before properly fixed. An illustrated account followed 
of a statuette found in the course of the excavations, on which 
was much exact and beautiful anatomic delineation. From 
this the lecturer passed to an account of the terra-cottas found 
in the Roman town overlying the settlement, including house- 
hold shrines of the second century A.D. Professor Flinders 
Petrie has photographed and classified nearly 900 Roman 
lamps, and these he exhibited, pointing out the development 
or degradation of the favourite patterns worked upon them, 
Some later Roman sculpture was also exhibited, its remarkable 
similarity to contemporary work in Italy being interesting, in 
view of the cessation at its date of any Imperial tie between 
the countries. 


Dr. W. F. Edwards, Cardiff, has presented to the local 
museum, on condition that they are eventually handed over 10 
the Welsh National Museum, a number of bronze vessels 
which belong to the epoch intervening between the Bronze Age 
and the Roman conquest. They were unearthed in the Dulais 
Valley, in mid-Glamorgan, and are of great value, the British 
Museum having made efforts to obtain them. 


The Remains of a Roman villa have been unearthed at 
Harpham, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, by the Rev. C. V. 
Collier. They consist of a number of tesserz, fragments of 
pottery, &c, The flooring of tesseree had been most carefully 
set, and on it were found large blocks of mortar and chalk. 
The pavement uncovered measured nearly 30 feet in length 
and from 1 to 4 feet in breadth, One small coin of the 
Emperor Gallienus’s reign (253-60 A.D.) and fragments of 
wall plaster were also found. Some of the plaster had under- 
gone two processes of decoration. The decorative designs of 
the flcoring are floral. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WE published some years ago reproductions of the original 
drawings for the Houses of Parliament in Melbourne by 
Mr. PETER Kerr. At a late meeting of the Victorian 
Institute of Architects he has related the history of the 
work. In 1877 there was a Royal Commission appointed 
to consider the subject. The Inspector-General of Public 
Works. and Mr. Kerr, who was then an official in the 
department, attended. ‘The latter had to prepare drawings 
in a hurry which were adopted. Mr. Kerr was appointed 
architect and he was requested to pay strict attention to 
their instructions independently of any other body. This 
placed him as an officer of the Department of Public Works 
in an uncomfortable position. As he states :—“ I had four 
masters and a fifth in the form of a travelling superintend- 
ing inspector of works, empowered to sign all money 
vouchers on account of contracts. Such a power, given to 
an ordinary inspector, who supervised work executed, 
actually overriding the architect, was, I believe, never 
heard of before. The Secretary to the Commission told 
me frequently that ‘everything I did must be in advance 
of what was done by other aspirants to fame,’ and when I 
replied, ‘Where is the money to come from to excel 
work elsewhere?’ said, ‘There is plenty.’ The secre- 
tary of the Department of Public Works, Mr. LE Cren, 
went on contrary lines. ‘Keep down the cost,’ was 
his motto; so I obliged both—as far as I could.” 
When the work was completed Mr. KERR was thanked by 
the Minister of Public Works. While the Houses were in pro- 
gress, the superintending inspector of works, with Sir CHARLES 
MaAcMAHON, came to the conclusion that the front of the 
building was not exactly parallel with Spring Street. 
Whereupon the superintending inspector and another 
inspector—two gentlemen who had not the slightest know- 
ledge of architecture—took on themselves the responsibility 
of altering the lines, and the great mistake they made was 
sanctioned by the Inspector-General. Mr. KERR con- 
tinued to be treated as if he remained in the Department 
of Public Works. He drew the attention of the Com- 
missioners to the circumstances :—‘‘ They were desirous of 
doing something for me, and recommended my case tor 
‘favourable consideration’ to the Minister of Public Works, 
who minuted this on the margin for consideration on my 
retirement from the Department. Whether it was or was 
not considered I cannot say, for I received nothing in 
excess Of what I would have received if I had never had 
anything to do with Parliament Houses. I tendered to the 
Commissioners my heartfelt thanks for their efforts on my 
behalf. My case was singular, for the recommendations 
of the Commission concerning others, who were non- 
professional men, were given effect to. I think this worth 
recording, especially as in addition to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, I had in hand four large Government buildings in 
Melbourne, sufficient for any man at one time.” The 
moral is, Let architects who are civil or municipal officials 
beware of going outside their ordinary duties, for they are 
sure to be disappointed. 


THE late AUGUSTE BarTHOLDI, the Alsatian sculptor, will 
be remembered as long as the great Lion of Belfort remains. 
This grandiose figure is found on the Place Denfert- 
Rochereau, near the Paris Observatory and the entrance 
to the Catacombs. It is not perhaps as suggestive as the 
wounded lioness of the Assyrian sculptor which is to be 
seen in the British Museum, but it serves to symbolise the 
immense power which France then possessed in spite of 
the war of 1870-71. There is a reduction of his statue of 
Liberty Enlightening the World on one of the islands in 
the Seine, but it does not convey the spirit of the original, 
for which the late R. M. Hunt designed a suitable sub- 
structure. [hat immense work is remarkable for its quiet 
grandeur, but apart from its sculpturesque merits it will 
always deserve attention from the circumstances of its 
production. It could be claimed as an example of engineer- 
ing construction which was produced in premises that were 
very restricted in area. The design having been sketched 
out it was placed in the hands of M. Errret, the engineer 
who afterwards won celebrity by his tower, to prepare 
a series of lattice girders which would sérve as a 

» skeleton for it. Then a model was made in wood of the 


full size of the statue, and it was covered by a series of : 


lines in squares, the average being about 2 feet. Each 
was carefully numbered. Plates of copper were then ob- 
tained on which similar numbers were placed, and each 
was beaten to the shape of the corresponding part’ of the 
wooden figure. Holes were then drilled round the four 
sides of each plate in order that they might be bolted to 
M. Errre.’s framing. By that arrangement the ordinary 
premises of the founder proved to be sufficient to complete 
the work. The plates could be piled in heaps, and they 
were easily removed for shipment to New York. Before 
they were sent away they were temporarily united to the 
girders, and so well organised were the arrangements no 
deficiency was discovered. M. BARTHOLDI had a great 
admiration for the United States, and he proved it by the 
number of years he devoted to the statue of Zzderty. He 
was also associated with another immense work, the 
fountains and waterfalls of the Palais de Longchamps, 
Marseilles. But his differences with M. ESPERANDIEU, 
the official architect, gave rise to much litigation. M. Bar- 
THOLDI was a native of Colmar, in Alsace, where he was 
born seventy years ago. 


WHEN the Société des Artistes Francais was first 
founded there were some doubts whether it would be 
successful unless it was subsidised by the State. The 
authorities of the Society adopted a definite course, and in 
consequence evidence of dissatisfaction appeared from 
time totime. The disruption which led to the establish- 
ment of the rival Société Nationale did not cause much 
surprise, for indications of a revolt had been given at am 
earlier date. It is now evident that the policy adopted was 
advantageous ina financial sense. A sum of a million of 
francs, Or 40,0007, is now available for the establishment of 
a retreat for artists who are old and poor. That is an 
institution which is especially desirable in a country like 
France, where there is so little official care for those who 
have succumbed in the struggle for existence. The Société 
des Artistes Francais has also been taught by experience to 
be more considerate to the necessities of the time, While 
the new Society has opposed the attempt to hold an autumn 
salon, and has threatened to expel all members who took 
part in such an exhibition, the older has left its members. 
to act as they desire. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._BANGOR: NORTH SIDE OF CHOIR. 


FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C._PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE. 


THE GAIB, CURRIEMUIREND, COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
HIS house has recently been erected at Curriemuir- 
end, Colinton, Midlothian, for Mr. Jonn K. Larp- 
LAW, S.S.C., from the designs and under superintendence 
of Mr. Epwarp C. H. Marpmavy, architect, of Edinburgh. 
The materials are Corsehill stone for hewn work and 
facings and Aberfoyle green slate. The accommodatiom 
consists of three reception-rooms, five bedrooms, kitchen 
and offices, the drawing-room being placed on the first 
floor to command a view of the Pentland hills. A speciab 
feature has been made of the staircase and upper landing. 


G.F.8. HOME OF REST AT BARE, MORECAMBE. 
HIS building has recently been erected on the sea 
front at Bare, Morecambe, for the Girls’ Friendly 
Society (Ripon diocese), at a cost of 2,700/, The accom- 
modation provided consists of, in the basement, dining: 
room, members’ cloak-room and entrance to the front, witl» 
the kitchen and office to the rear, with a laundry in back 
addition approached from the yard. On the ground floor 
towards front are the members’ sitting-room and the hon. 
superintendent’s room, with the library, linen-room, stair- 
case and bedroom to the back. The two upper floors are 
devoted to dormitories and bedrooms, accommodating in 
all thirty-six members. A bath-room and room fitted with 
a range of lavatory basins are provided on each bedroom 
floor, and box-room on top floor. ‘Two small bedrooms are 
provided with a view of isolating any members requiring 
medical aid. The architect is Mr. Epwarp C. H. 
MaipMman, Edinburgh, whose design was accepted in open 
competition. 


NOS. 79 AND 80 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C, 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, CANDOVER STREET, W. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

HE opening meeting of the session 1994-5 was held in the 

new premises, Tufton Street, Westminster, on Friday 
evening last, Mr. E. Guy Dawber, president, in the chair. 

The following were elected as members :—Messrs. G H. 
Yeoman, M. Botting, L. Furniss, G. L. Alexander and C. 
Whitby. 

Messrs. J. A. Smith, L. Dennis, C. R. H. Tyndall and 
E. Prioleau Warren were reinstated members. 


Distribution of Medals and Prizes. 

The President made the presentations as follows :— 

A.A, silver medal and prize, value 1o/. tos, Mr. J. A. 
Hallam. Travelling studentship, value 257, Mr. G. Drysdale ; 
second prize, value 57, Mr. A. Horsnell. Advanced class of 
design, Ist prize, value 52. 5s., bronze medal and pass for 
modelling class, Mr. Maurice E Webb ; 2nd prize, certificate 
and pass to modelling class, Mr. A. Horsnell. Elementary 
class of design, prize value 3. 3s, Mr. D. G. Round. Banister 
Fletcher bursary, value 25 guineas, Mr. F. J. Watson Hart. 
Architectural Union Company’s prize, value 1o/, Mr. C. R. 
Pinsent. A.A. scholarship pass, value 5/7. 55, Mr. C. E. 
Hanscomb Ist prize geometry class, Mr. C. E. Hanscomb. 
Andrew Oliver prize, 1st place, value 37 3s, Mr. W. A. 
Hodges ; 2nd place, value 2/7, 25, Mr. F. T. Bush. Studio 
prizes, volume A.A. Sketch-book, Messrs. F. T. Bush, C, R. 
Davy, J. H. Markham, T. Braddock and H. M. Whiddington. 
Ist prize Greek and Roman, Mr. C. R. Davy. Studio student- 
ship, value 157, Mr. J, H. Markham. Elementary construc- 
tion prize, Mr. M. R. Martin. English architecture prize, Mr. 
H.L.Samson. Medizval and Renaissance prize, Mr. H. H. 
Christie. Ist prize elementary physics, Mr. A. T. Groves. 
Ist prize professional practice, Mr. A. T. Groves. Materials 
prize, Mr. T. W. Watkins. Ventilation prize, Mr. T. W. 
Watkins. Construction prize, Mr. I. T. Sifton. Drainage 
prize, Mr. P. G. Crawley. Land surveying prize, Mr. S. H. J. 
Murch. Day-school travelling studentship, value 157, Mr. A. 
Welford.  Day-school prizes, Messrs. A. N. Peckham, R. C. 
Coulson and T. F. W. Grant. 


The President’s Address. 

The present occasion marks an epoch in the annals of the 
Architectural Association. It is the first time that an address 
has been made from this chair in a building devoted exclusively 
to the uses of the Association, and we may well feel proud that 
our efforts to attain this result have been crowned with such 
signal success. I do not wish to weary you with an account 
of how this has come about—all that is ancient history and 
was fully dealt with in the address of your President last year. 
It is my great privilege to declare the consummation of our 
desires has come to pass, and that after more than half a 
century’s waiting the Architectural Association is at last in its 
own home. For many years past our growing needs and 
requirements and the yearly increasing roll of members, 
rendered the removal from our old and cramped premises in 
Great Marlborough Street a necessity. A change was bound to 
come sooner or later, so that when the Royal Architectural 
Museum premises were generously offered, together with the 
valuable contents, the Association most gladly took the requisite 
steps to avail themselves of the offer, and undertook to main- 
tain the museum and to keep it open to the public as before. 
To meet our needs the building required considerable altera- 
tion, but your committee felt that this was the opportunity to 
obtain studios and lecture-rooms, so that the work of the 
Association could be carried on properly without being 
hampered by lack of space. It was therefore decided to face 
the heavy outlay connected with the work once and for all, and 
we have now thoroughly useful and well equipped premises. 
This most important work—the rearrangement of the building— 
was entrusted to Mr. Leonard Stokes, and I feel sure we can 
congratulate both him and ourselves upon the successful issue 
of his labours. In addition to premises of our own we have 
also an admirable collection of casts and models which origin- 
ally formed the Royal Architectural Museum, and there is not 
the least doubt these will prove of great value to students 
and form a very fitting adjunct to a Society such as ours. 
It will be a matter of great labour to arrange for the display of 
these casts in some sort of chronological sequence, but a start 
has been made under the able direction of Mr. W. G. B. 
Lewis, and we hope in time not only to see the work com- 
pleted, but a revised catalogue compiled, so that both the 
public and the profession may be aided in their researches 
and take an intelligent interest in what is a most unique 
collection. This work, however, has not been properly 
accomplished without incurring heavy responsibility, and the 
indebtedness of the Association has reached a total of about 
ten thousand pounds. Of this amount over five thousand 
pounds has been subscribed, of which the Royal Institute of 
British Architects most kindly contributed 5027, and a 
generous donor has offered a further sum of 1,000/, condition- 


ally upon the balance being raised before the end of this 
session. We need, therefore, about four thousand pounds, and 
I feel sure all members of the Association and the profession 
will respond most generously to our appeal for help to clear 
off this debt. If members would bring the matter before any 
of those who are interested in the education of architects and 
the advancement of architecture, we might soon expect to be 
free from any liabilities of this nature. Apart from this the 
Association as a body is in a thoroughly prosperous condition. 
Our membership continues to grow year by year, during the 
past two sessions at the rate of over Ioo per annum. It is 
especially gratifying to find old and eminent members of the 
profession wishful to enrol themselves in our ranks. Great 
and varied as our work is, the enthusiasm of all is well main- 
tained. I feel sure a great deal of this is attributable in no 
small degree to the able guidance of your retiring president, 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, whose unfailing energy, tact and ability 
have done so much during the past two years to forward in 
every way the interests of the Association. It is not too much 
to say that the Architectural Association, as a body, owes 
much of its growth and vitality to the admirable way in which, 
in the past, it has been served by its presidents and officers, 
who have spared neither time nor effort on its behalf, and in 
taking up the reins of office for the coming year, I feel a great 
responsibility devolves on me to maintain this lofty tradition. 

The day school, under the mastership of Mr. Hugh P. G. 
Maule, is now firmly established in its new quarters, and the 
comfort and convenience of the spacious studios is greatly 
appreciated by both students and instructors—indeed, it would 
be impossible to find in London a more complete set of rooms 
adapted to the work of the school. It is now commencing its 
fourth session, and has proved an unqualified success, which 
must be a source of great gratification to our past president, 
Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, to whose initiative the day school very 
largely owes its origin. It was a difficult task to fill the post of 
headmaster, which Mr. Arthur Bolton so well occupied, and 
which he relinquished after two years of ungrudging work. 
His was a labour of considerable difficulty in organising an2 
inaugurating a definite curriculum. The selection of his suc- 
cessor, Mr. Maule, entirely justifies the high opinion your com- 
mittee had of his fitness for the position, and the Association 
has every reason to be well satisfied with the manner in which 
he is carrying on this onerous and responsible work. The main 
idea of the day school is that pupilage should be preceded by some 
special elementary training preparatory to entering an office. 
Many consider it desirable that a student should be grounded 
systematically and thoroughly in the rudiments of his work, 
; that he may begin to study the history of architecture and its 
development in various countries, and obtain some insight into. 
the principles of design and construction ai the outset of his 
architectural career. At the expiration of either one or two 
years in the school a student entering an architect’s office will 
have gained a sufficient elementary knowledge to be able not 
only to take an intelligent interest in his new work, but to- 
utilise to the fullest extent the results of his preliminary train- 
ing. The advantages to a student who is equipped beforehand 
in this way must be obvious to all, and I am convinced that in 
years to come the school will be recognised as a great service: 
to the profession at large. We have also this session esta- 
blished an evening continuation school, under the mastership. 
of Mr. T. Frank Green, to enable students who have passed 
through the day school course to carry on the work in a 
systematic way, concurrently with their articles in an architect’s 
office. I donot intend to deal in detail with the work of the 
various evening classes, but I do wish to draw the attention of 
members to the classes of design—both elementary and 
advanced—which are visited by many of the most emi- 
nent architects in London, who generously give their 
time to the service of the Association, It is a great 
advantage for a student to b2 able to work out a series 
of designs, to have these examined and criticised in open 
class, and to see how his work compares with that of his 
fellows. This not only promotes a healthy rivalry, but enables 
him to see the progress he is making and what his capabilities 
are, and I hope inthe coming session that many more will join 
these and the other classes. Students should make a point as. 
much as possible of doing this, and in some way or other taking 
advantage of the training the Association offers. The fees for: 
these various classes represent capital well invested, and if only: 
from a commercial point of view, assistants can always com- 
mand a larger salary if thoroughly equipped. The register of 
the Association shows only too clearly that this is so, as there 
are always 25 per cent. more non-members than members 
wanting berths. 

The Architectural Association represents the oldest educa- 
tional body dealing exclusively with the training of architects 
in the United Kingdom, and is, I think, the only Society in 
which teaching has been carried on systematically from its 
foundation in 1847. There are chairs of architecture at the 
Royal Academy, the Royal College of Art and the Universities 
| of London and King’s College, and also Liverpoo!, Manchester, 
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Glasgow and Edinburgh, at some of which a regular course of 
study is pursued. Though there are no less than eighteen 
other architectural societies scattered throughout the provinces, 
it is only the Architectural Associations of Birmingham and 
Ireland that hold classes of construction, design and history. 
The Devon and Exeter Architectural Society, founded in 1890, 
have, however, established classes for the teaching of design, 
and it has been arranged for some of our members to periodically 
wisit and criticise the work, our valued past president, Mr. 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne, undertaking it for the ensuing session. 

It is much to be desired that other societies would follow 
this example, for although in many of the places where they 
exist there are technical colleges, schools of art and institutes, 
yet these do not and cannot train architects in the systematic 
and thorough way which is felt nowadays to be a necessity. 
The question of education occupies the attention of most 
thinking men, and as a profession we can no longer afford to 
allow our students to be trained in the haphazard methods of 
the past. It is much to be hoped the report of the Board of 
Education committee appointed by |the late Council of the 
R.I.B.A., comprising as it does many of the soundest edu- 
cational experts of the day, will result in the establishment of 
some definite ‘scheme of training which can be accepted as a 
basis by the various teaching bodies throughout the kingdom. 
I feel sure the Architectural Association would welcome any 
suggestions that would tend to bring its work into line with this 
new movement, and thereby enlarge and further extend its 
sphere of usefulness. I regret to announce that eleven members 
have died during the past session, amongst them, only a few 
weeks ago, being Mr. C. K, Roe, one of the most promising 
of our day school students. 

This year has been memorable in that one of our members, 
a young and most talented one, has seen the inauguration of 
his design for Liverpool Cathedral take place. We most 
heartily congratulate Mr. George Gilbert Scott on his brilliant 
success, and the Association, as indeed the whole profession, 
will watch with keen interest the development of his great 
work. We are living in a wonderful age of building, when 
houses, streets, great towns indeed, spring into being almost 
in the space of days. In London large schemes are in hand 
such as no previous generation has ever known, and which are 
changing the character of whole districts. The most conspicuous 
feature in this new architecture is its entire absence of uniformity 
or consideration of surroundings. Architects with varying success 
have given rein to their imaginations without allowing themselves 
to be controlled or influenced in any way by neighbouring 
‘buildings ; so that our streets present a want of character and 
scale which is singularly unsuitable in a city such as this. That 
this should be the case where many of the buildings individu- 
ally are most admirable is lamentable, and I cannot help 
thinking that it is a matter for regret that in this country we 
thave no Ministry of Fine Arts, or some consultative committee 
on art who could advise when sites come into the market, or 
‘buildings are pulled down, as to the form the rebuilding should 
take, or what improvements or modifications in the design 
would conduce to the future dignity and beauty of the city. 
It is, perhaps, too much to hope that the London County 
Council will control the capricious talents of architects and 
builders in Aldwych and Kingsway, but the greatest oppor- 
tunity of recent years will be lost if such sites are allowed to be 
covered with individual erections—the creations of commercial 
syndicates, too varied in style and material to give any dignity 
-or character to their environment. The recent changes in the 
Strand have proved that a great deal of the beauty of St. 
Mary’s came from the fact that the church was so well fitted in 
style and size to the position in which it was built, and to the 
height of the houses around it, I venture to think this essential 
principle is not sufficiently regarded in rost of the new build- 
ings we see on all sides. This feeling of inequality and lack 
of proportion is more noticeable in our street architecture than 
in anything else—there is no settled tradition in building, no 
definite aim or standard in view, and all treat different things 
in different ways, and the loudest and most garish edifice 
attracts the most attention. This, again, is emphasised in the 
treatment of our shops, where massive buildings, many storeys 
high, rest with no visible means of support on huge sheets of 
glass, whilst the facades of many others are covered and dis- 
figured by enormous letters and advertisements. It is indeed 
strange that we should, as a nation with some claims to taste 
and refinement, tolerate these shams and eyesores that mar 
and spoil the finest streets of all our large cities and towns. 

I cannot but think we have lost a good deal in the beauty 
and consistency of our street architecture since the days when 
such men as the Brothers Adam, Chambers, Nash and the 
Woods of Bath gave us their quiet facades and street fronts, 
all based on some definite idea and planned on a big scale, 
and though perhaps slightly uninteresting to us to-day, yet 
possessing quality, scale and symmetry. In street architecture 
the mass should be the main idea and the individual building 
should be subsidiary to the general design ; but exactly the 
opposite seems to be the prevalent idea to-day, and one cannot 


help looking forward with some degree of misgiving to the 
result of such experiments as we see in Regent Street, which 
break the simple lines and grouping of what, however much its 
monotony may be abused, possesses some claims to design on 
a monumental scale. Without doubt this variety, this diversity 
of idea and design which we see everywhere throughout the 
country, is attributable to our lack of architectural education in 
the past—we have not learned in any school nor on any method, 
hence our architecture, like our training, is individual and 
haphazard, everyone building what best suits his taste, just as 
our students study or pick up their ideas in a like manner. On 
the other hand in essentially Domestic architecture, this country 
stands pre-eminent. Our country houses possess a character 
and quality of which we may well be proud, and in this branch 
of our art a common sense and legitimate use of material is 
producing a style that stamps the building of to-day. In 
municipal architecture we have also vastly improved during 
the past decade, and many of our modern buildings are well 
worthy of comparison with the works of masters of bygone 
years ; but asa nation we have quite failed to recognise the 
importance to the community of well thought out schemes of 
building and their environment on a large scale. 

We lack in England that spirit of civic pride which is so 
pronounced abroad—a pride in the beautifying of our cities 
and towns that makes one vie with the other in a display of 
noble buildings, dignified squares, and that co-operation of 
architect, sculptor and painter which alone can produce great 
and noble works of art. The least observant cannot fail to be 
struck by the feebleness of conception shown in dealing with 
the various sites that come into the market. It is deplorable 
that they should be regarded merely as commercial specula- 
tions, to be covered with buildings with neither character nor 
individuality, without the least regard for their surroundings, and 
perhaps more than anywhere else this is seen in the develop- 
ment of our suburbs. On the Continent this problem is dealt 
with in a systematic way, and the various municipa) authorities 
prepare the lay-out cf the general scheme, the lines along which 
the extension is to take place, and the proportion of the whole 
site which may be covered by buildings. It is a great pity 
that English town councils do not study the admirable work of 
town extension now being done in Germany, and do not obtain 
Parliamentary powers to do similar work here; our towns 
might then be developed and improved on broad and dignified 
lines, instead of in the haphazard way we now deal with a 
question that is worth far more consideration than is given 
to it. : 
In this country the interests and rights of the individual are 
so jealously guarded that it is almost impossible to effect 
improvements, so that it is utopian to hope for the wide 
avenues, open spaces, gardens and fountains such as we see 
and admire in foreign cities. A longing for light and air, 
though unexpressed on the part of the public, is evident from 
the desire shown to live away from the overcrowded centres 
of out towns—to spend some few hours in the outskirts, where 
sufficient air space can be given to the houses, and where 
streets can be wide and open spaces provided, But unfortu- 
nately the country surroundings of our towns and cities are 
so rapidly becoming alike, so levelled down to one dull cosmo- 
politan stamp, that the people who live there forget, or never 
realise, that there are towns and cities which can boast of long 
antiquity and a noble history, and contain ancient and 
venerable buildings. 

They form as they grow up their impressions of architec- 
ture from that they live amongst and see on all sides, and if 
their surroundings are commonplace and mean, can it be 
wondered that by them architecture is regarded with indiffer- 
ence, and that beautiful buildings arouse no feelings of rever- 
ence and appreciation? It was estimated in the Z7mes 
recently that London suburbs were spreading and filling so fast 
that as many as 900,000 people settled in them, in new houses, 
in ten years, and that to Greater London every year is added 
a city the size of Norwich. It is difficult to realise such a fact 
when we contemplate it seriously and think of the old cities of 
Medieval days, crowded with beautiful buildings, which cost 
long years, even centuries of toil and thought to create, 
when building was for all time and architecture a living force. , 
To-day, when these communities grow like mushrooms, I feel 
that this is almost a national question, and unless steps are 


taken to plan our new towns and their surroundings on better 


and more attistic lines that architecture, as an art, will very 
greatly suffer. : ; 
Experiments have been made in recent years in this 
country of building and laying-out towns and villages on some 
artistic basis and with very satisfactory results. The paper 
that was, read last session on the Bournville settlement 
showed that these buildings cculd be erected to pay a fair 
return of interest for the outlay, and entirely disposed of the 
fallacy that to build artistically is more expensive than other- 
wise. There can be no doubt that the influence of com- 
munities such as these must eventually have a great effect om 
the taste of the public. ; So ee 
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But unless this question of the extension of London 
suburbs is dealt with on some such lines we shall be surrounded 
by a belt of appalling monotony and ugliness, as every suburban 
‘extension makes the existing suburbs less desirable. I have 
till now dealt with town and suburbs, but there is another thing 
that affects our present-day architecture, especially in the 
country districts, and that is the building restrictions enforced 
in nearly every part of the kingdom. ? 

I make no apology for introducing the subject before such a 
Society as this, as its effect on the work of the country is wide 
and far reaching—to architects these by-laws are only too well 
known, but the public do not realise in the least the baneful 
and cramping effect they are producing. Buildings in cities 
and populous towns must of necessity be under conditions, but 
in country districts these restrictions should be relaxed, as the 
circumstances are entirely different. That the same rules 
framed originally for dealing with buildings in crowded cities 
should be applied indiscriminately all over the kingdom, and 
that only certain materials should be used in particular ways, 
not only tends to make our architecture lifeless and un- 
interesting, but causes the neglect and discouragement of many 
of the old crafts and methods of building that made the 
country so picturesque and interesting. It is now frequently 
only on large private estates that building can be carried on 
without interference, for, owing to the extended powers 
granted to the urban and district councils, and the wide 
areas they cover, properties miles away from the nearest town 
or village, and in many cases entirely isolated, are now com- 
pelled to conform to these vexatious restrictions. Surely the 
time has come when some broad and sensible regulations 
should be made, and these unnecessary and mechanical by-laws 
modified, which are of little use in preventing jerry-building 
and only harass all good designers, besides adding largely to 
the cost and in many cases entirely prohibiting the building of 
cottages on country estates. These by-laws, again, are killing 
the last lingering country crafts, just as the so-called 
“improvements” have changed the surroundings of the 
poorest peasant. He now has no distinction of dress: his 
antique smock has been discarded for the cheap tweed suit, his 
wooden clogs for ready-made boots. In his work he no longer 
uses the scythe, the sickle and the flail, but has become a 
mechanic, and does most things by machinery. His cottage, 
too, is changed, and is built now in depressing rows, after the 
ugly model Jaid down by the Local Government Board ; the 
open hearth has given place to the stove, the red-tiled floor to 
linoleum, and the old-fashioned lattice casements to sash 
windows and coloured glass—all things that doubtless conduce 
to his material advantage, but certainly to the great loss of 
picturesque effect, 

Of course it is idle to wish for those old days to return ; 
circumstances are altered, and as architects it is imperative for 
us to keep abreast of the times, but I would urge you to 
remember that there is an architecture for the country as for 
the town, and to bring the one into the peace and quiet of the 
other is altogether out of place. Each building should be 
treated with due regard to its position, aspect and environment 
as a separate problem, and also with reference to the local 
materials of the district. It is the employment of so many and 
varied materials, out of all harmony with their surroundings, 
that has done so much to destroy the local styles and charac- 
teristics that once made all country building in England so 
beautiful. Many are inclined to reproach the public for their 
apathy and lack of sympathy with the architecture of to-day, 
but does not a large amount of the fault lie with architects 
themselves? The public judge architecture by what they see 
around on all sides, and when we look on the vast amount of 
building throughout the country erected thoughtlessly, hastily, 
and with an entire absence of taste, much of it, indeed, done by 
men who do not claim to be architects at all, it is not to be 
wondered that the estimation of such work should be low and 
that the Press of this country should treat it so indifferently, 

Gentlemen, all these are broad questions not unworthy of 
your careful consideration ; and though they may appear to 
our younger members as dry and uninteresting, it is essential 
that they should be conversant with such matters, which in 
after years will force themselves on their attention. But do 
not believe that architecture has vanished as the pessimists 
say, for at least we are not satisfied with its substitute, and 
though houses and costumes perhaps fall short of Medicval 
grace and colour, yet both are tending to become more seemly 
and convenient than those our forefathers knew. Slowly 
but surely we are striving for, and I think arriving at, that 
combination of beauty and utility wherein lies the truest, 
perhaps the only true art, and we have to-day an ever-increasing 
body of able and thoughtful men who are doing work that 

1s worthy of our highest admiration, and which is awakening 
the interest of the public in an art which for years past has 
been regarded with comparative indifference. In architecture, 
decoration and the plastic arts there is a strong and virile 
movement permeating the country, not only to treat materials 
sensibly, but with freedom from the fetters of bygone schools of 
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design, It lies in your power to forward. this movement, to 
train your hand and eye, to study and labour in the profession 
you have chosen, remembering always that as the coming 
generation of architects, with you rests a great responsibility. 
I would have you think of architecture from a national stand- 
point as a great power, and make up your mind from the day 
you enter the profession to devote yourselves to the uplifting of 
the noblest of all the arts. Your work will be your greatest 
recompense, and if you throw your heart into it you will find 
it a never-ending pleasure, an engrossing pursuit to the end. 
Look at things largely and try to think in the mass, and do not 
design your buildings as separate elevations, but picture them 
in the round, as imaginary buildings that you can feel and 
handle, planning out the surroundings and the environment so 
that the whole is complete in every way. If you accustom 
yourselves to this habit of thinking of your designs as a whole, 
you will be surprised at the grasp of idea it will give you and 
the increased pleasure you will get out of your work. Study 
the work of our best living men whenever you have the oppor- 
tunity, as well as of those long since dead, and do not neglect 
the prosaic present for the picturesque past. Whenever you 
see a beautiful building or work of art, either one just com- 
pleted or an old one coloured by the mellowing hand of Time, 
one that instinctively impresses you by its sense of proportion 
and fitness, try and analyse it and find out what it is in its con- 
ception and construction that produces this effect. The culti- 
vation of this habit of analysing everything you see, of dealing 
with actual existent facts, will help you to design and plan far 
more than studying books and illustrations. 

The reason we admire old work so much is, I think, partly 
sentiment and partly because it is, as a rule, thoughtful and 
honest—there is a feeling of reposefulness, of satisfaction and 
charm that so much modern work misses, and it is this spirit, 
this intangible something that one feels but cannot express in 
words, that you should strive to attain and which will give 
character and beauty to your work. 

It is the spirit and the thought behind the design that 
males a beautiful building, and the more thought you put into 
your work the better and nobler will it be. So much is being 
done nowadays to encourage practical training and technical 
education that many are apt to neglect the more artistic side 
of their work. The recent exhibition of holiday sketches and 
drawings at the Royal Institute of British Architects was quite 
a revelation, and showed that architects in daily practice can 
yet produce most clever and artistic drawings and sketches. 
By some of our younger men sketching and measuring, I 
understand, is not nowadays in favour, as it tends to keep alive 
that interest in the traditions of the past which many consider 
harmful and cramping. But, in my opinion, there is no better 
training for an architect than the study and analysis of build- 
ings, both old and new; it helps you to cultivate a sense of 
proportion, to appreciate the beautiful in art, and, more than 
anything else, the means by which these results were attained. 
Apart from anything else it teaches you to draw in perspective, 
to see your buildings in the round, a point I have already 
urged. It is an invaluable aid in designing to be able to draw 
your schemes clearly and rapidly, for, as you know, designs 
which look well in elevation often look very different in per- 
spective, Cultivate a good style of draughtsmanship, but 
remember that the object of all architectural drawing is to 
clearly explain your designs to those who will carry them out, 
so that all tricks and mannerisms should be avoided which do 
not convey any practical meaning. 

In these days, when travelling is so easy, you should take 
every Opportunity of studying and comparing in each country 
you go to the different ways in which similar problems are 
treated and the materials and workmanship with which they 
are carried out ; this will broaden and enlarge your mind, and 
you will gain many valuable lessons in design and construction. 
But do not sketch or measure with the object of copying old 
forms and features, for mere servile imitation is a sure sign of 
decadence and lack of creative force. At the same time avoid 
going to the other extreme and in your efforts after so-called 
originality becoming “banal” and grotesque. Guard against 
being carried away by the love of the pretty and picturesque, 
the passing fashion of the hour, and recollect that eccentricity 
is not synonymous with genius. Do not worry over trifling 
details, trivial mouldings and such like; the greatest and 
noblest buildings and those that impress us with their breadth 
and dignity, as a rule, are very simply treated. You know that 
ornament must follow good construction, and that this again 
must be based on the proper use of material, and, though the 
tendency of the day is to try to be original, to produce some- 
thing fresh and striking, yet I venture to think and indeed 
hope that much of what we see around us is only ephemeral 
and will not hold its place in years to come as representative 
of our architecture to-day. 

Beauty in architecture does not result from richness of 
material and profusion of ornament, but from elegance of form 
and proportion, harmony of colour and perfection of execution, 
end in a large measure from the intelligent application of 
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material to its proper purpose. Many do not sufficiently 
remember this, and forget that all materials have their limita- 
tions and uses ; so consider well the suitability of your designs 
to the materials you would build them in. Details and features 
that are right in one are wrong and out of place in another. 
It is unnecessary to urge you again to err on the side of 
simplicity and restraint in your work. Everyone can crowd his 
design with meaningless ornaments and detail, but few have 
the power of being able to know exactly what to use and what 
to omit. This can only be gained by careful study, by thought 
and experience, and though at times you may get discouraged 
and feel that your work is at a standstill and you are not 
improving, yet this very dissatisfaction may be the means of 
benefiting your work in the future. It will encourage and help 
you if you will devote some of your leisure to reading the lives 
and biographies of our great architects and artists. You will 
find that they had the same troubles and difficulties to over- 
come that you are bound to meet with in your career, and that 
they learnt in the hard school of experience just as you will do. 
You should lose no opportunity of visiting buildings in progress, 
and of going to see workshops, thus accustoming yourself to 
actual materials and how they are used. 

The spring and summer visits arranged by the Associa- 
tion to buildings are admirable for this purpose, and should 
be better patronised than they are. If students could get 
a few months, or even longer, on a building in progress 
the advantages would be inestimable, for there is nothing 
that is so useful as practical knowledge gained first- 
hand. This, again, bears on that very debatable ques- 
tion of craftsmanship, about which several papers have 
‘been lately read. I cannot help feeling that if a man 
means to be an architect all his time and thoughts must 
be concentrated on his work, and in that direction alone, and 
to attempt to make himself master of any of the subsidiary 
crafts, to work with his own hands on buildings of his own, is a 
mistake. I have never been able to ascertain that any of the 
greatest architects of the past were craftsmen in the sense that 
we use the word to-day, and I do not think that any work 
in any of their known buildings can be pointed to as actually 
executed by them. The function of an architect should be to 
design and have the control of the entire building, to be the 
master-builder in fact, and to be conversant with all the work 
being done. He should, as far as possible, have a knowledge 
of the technique of the various trades and crafts, and be able in 
a general way to direct and control them all, but more than this 
seems unnecessary. To concern himself personally with matters 
of actual craftsmanship must be to the detriment of his buildings, 
because an architect cannot carry out the multifarious duties re- 
quired to-day, and find time to do these things as well. Though, 
of course, if an architect wishes to work with his own hands, 
and has a tendency that way, he will doubtless produce excel- 
lent results, but the idea in buildings of any magnitude or im- 
portance seems out of the question. Do not be led astray with 
theories such as these, but try and gather round you artists 
and craftsmen in the allied arts, who understand and sympathise 
with your aims and who will work with you. This is what all 
our great architects have done and what we should try and do 
to-day. 

In conclusion, cultivate that spirit of comradeship with 
your fellow-students which has always been one of the chief 
aims of the Association, and if you possibly can, take some part, 
however small, in the good work it is doing. The aim of the 
Association has always been to help its members, and this is 
the spirit that has enabled it to maintain its almost unique 
position. It may be your lot to stand by the wayside and see 
ethers pass you in the race of life, for its prizes are only for the 
few ; but do not be discouraged, for if you do the work, how- 
ever small, which comes to your hand to the best of your ability 
and power, it will not only bring its own reward, but will help 
and encourage those around you to follow your example. 

Mr. ASTON WEBB, R.A, who proposed a vote of thanks to 
the President for his address, said they might call the occasion 
historical. For many years they had all dreamed of a home 
for the Association, and that night they awoke from their 
dreams to find the reality. It was only to be expected that 
‘mention would be made of the architect who had so success- 
fully adapted the premises to the needs of their Society, and 
they all congratulated him on the completion of his labours. 
A deficit in the funds, however, still remained, but since the 
Association had never been beaten in its endeavours they 
could not suppose it would now be baulked in its purpose, The 
generous offer of 1,000/. made conditionally upon the balance 
of the debt being raised before the end of the session should 
encourage members to make a great effort, andin order to keep 
the ball rolling he (the speaker) would be glad to add 5o/. to his 
own subscription, Their thanks were also due to their old 
friend and past president, Mr. Seth-Smith, who initiated the 
‘day school, which was a success, and he believed that as time 
went on it would be found indispensable to the young architect. 

Mr. H. L. FLORENCE seconded the vote of thanks. Mr, 
H. T. HARE also supported the motion. 
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LOST SUSSEX TOWNS. 


EVENSEY LEVEL needs no introduction. Historically 

it has made its mark in the records of our little island ; 
archzologically, says the Sussex Daily News, it offers many 
opportunities for discovery and fascinating speculation, while 
frcm the point of view of the rambler it offers a wide field of 
interest, 

The Pevensey Level of to-day is, roughly speaking, a 
triangle of rich meadow land bounded on the west by the bluff 
wall of the Southdowns and the lower ridge running through 
Hailsham to Hellingly and on the north-east by the wooded 
slopes of Herstmonceux and Bexhill. Its southern limit is the 
seashore. Two streams—Hurst Haven and Waller’s Haven— 
wind sluggishly through the green grazing grounds, and in- 
numerable tributary brooks and connecting dykes cut up the 
land into an irregular chequer of fields forming a veritable trap 
for the unwary. To leave the beaten track for the springy 
grass of the open meadow is to plunge into a maze, none the 
less confusing because its dividing lines are formed by ditches 
instead of hedges Low bridges—many of them merely 
narrow and lightly poised planks—crossing the dykes at 
irregular and rare intervals, present many a pitfall ; vagrant 
pathways arising suddenly, coming from nowhere and leading 
nowhither, confuse the wanderer, and a rambler is apt to 
become a weary tramp ere the road is recovered. 

Nor is this danger lessened by the fact that, till the winter 
fat stock shows desolate the pastures, the Level is peopled by 
sturdy cattle of a frisky and light-hearted disposition, whose 
delight it is to chase the urban intruder to the very boundary 
of their domain and leave him there, breathlessly praying for 
their speedy conversion into decorated beef. 

But these are but surface drawbacks—the rasp of the 
vinegar which whets the appetite for the mellow smoothness of 
the honey. Choose a nook near a dyke among the rich 
springing grass, where the cattle do not crop and the wild 


! Mowers run riot; watch the humming, buzzing, fluttering 


insect life that swarms in the still air filling the sloping banks 
above the low stream ; mark with bated breath and rigid limb 
the wary daring of a soft-furred water vole as he glances, 
bright-eyed and alert, at the intruder, and cautiously steals 
away on foraging intent ; peer minutely into the clear brown 
water where the sun strikes with irradiating beam, and note 
the quick play of water-boatman and diving-spider, the sudden 
tragedy of fly and fish, the marvel of the caddis-worm and his 
house, and you shall not count a ramble on Pevensey Level as 
a lost day. 

The Level has not always been the pleasant green stretch 
it is to-day. Within historic times it has been a shallow tidal 
bay, steaming and stinking in the hot sun at low tide, the 
rivers—true Havens then—the track of trade as they are in the 
Chichester and Poole Harbours of the present. In those days 
the “‘i’s,” “ig’s” or ‘“eye’s’’—Pevensey, Manksey, Horseye, 
Langney, Bickney, Mountney, and lastly Northeye and 
Hydney—stood above the water in isolation at the flood. 
Brackish water washed the base of Wartling Hill, and broke 
in ripples clogged with slimy weed in the eastern slopes of 
Rodmill and Willingdon. The retrocession of the sea and the 
reclamation of the land have been gradual. More than once 
sudden disaster has overtaken the towns on the littoral, as 
when Old Winchelsea was destroyed and Northeye wiped out. 
Medizval English kings provided for the preservation. and 
protection of the Marsh, though their careful instructions 
sometimes failed in execution, as we gather from a “ Commis- 
sion” appointed on July 15, 1290, in the reign of King 
Edward I, which runs :—“Commission to John de Lasey 
and William de Echinghamme to inquire touching a complaint 
of the Abbots of La Bataille and Beckeham, the priors of 
Okeburn, Lewes and Hastings, Baldwin de Aldcham, and 
many others holding lands and tenements round the marsh of 
Pevensel, county Sussex, that whereas Roger de Leuknove 
and Luke de la Gare were lately appointed for to survey the 
banks and sea dykes by the marsh and so provide for the 
defence of the country from sea-water, the said Luke, the prior 
of Michelham, 
de Vetere Monasterio, and Simon le Wyne not observing the 
king’s ordinance commenced a bank (Walliam) across the 
haven of Pevensel and a sluice («am exclusiam) intending to 


William de Donne, John de Faukeham, Richard ~ 


finish them, whereby the fresh water will be prevented from | 


following its course to the sea by the said bank to the great 
danger of the inhabitants round about and the frequent 


inundation of the lands; with power to remove and 
entirely displace the said bank and_ sluice.” (Cal. 
Patent Rolls, in Sussex ‘ Archzological Collectioas.”) 


The rivers long retained their trade, for Andrew Borde in his 
“ Boke of Knowledge” describes ‘Pevensey as one of the 
fairest of English havens ; and it is elsewhere recorded that 
in 1770 ships ascended the Ashburnham river as far as 
Pevensey bridge. > 
Perhaps the most interesting subject connected with 
Pevensey Level is the question of the sites of the lost towns 0 
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Northeye and Hydney, once “limbs” of the Cinque Port 
of Hastings. Northeye, from the remnants of ‘ Northeye 
chapel” and the still surviving name of “ Old Town Field,” 
may with some certainty be located in the Bexhill portion of 
the Marsh, some 2} miles north-east of Pevensey, a circum- 
stance from which some have traced the name. The site was 
marked in Speed’s map in 1610, and the ruins of the chapel 
are given in Budgen’s county map published in 1724. In the 
very dry summer of 1859 Mr. Ross was enabled to trace ‘he 
foundations of buildings in the Old Town Field by the burnt 
appearance of the grass above the buried walls, while many 
of the neighbouring villagers remembered that the field had 
been a noted place for stones from a remote period. 

Of Hydney there is hardly a tradition remaining, though 
the town is mentioned in one of the deeds referring to Hastings, 
in 1229. From the fact that five pieces of land to the east of 
Willingdon are still named Great Hydney, Plough Hydney, 
Green Hydney, Court Hydney and Little Hydney, it is probable 
that the town was to be found there. The harbour, which 
qualified it for a “Cinque Port,” was possibly situate at East- 
bourne, in the low-lying land—at one time an arm of the sea— 
near what is now the Wish Tower. 

There is a pathos in the thought of these lost towns, which 
has init no touch of mere sentimentality. It is sad to think 
that the busy haunts of men, which have rung with the cheery 
sounds of toil and the merry laugh of children, which women 
have known and loved as “ home,” and wanderers have longed 
for and fondly pictured in their dreams, should be given over 
to the dominion of the tern and seamew, the busy rook and 
the burrowing coney. 

Yet so it is. They have but anticipated our own fate. 
The towns are dead and buried, with those that made them. 
The peewit and the marsh frog sing their requiem. Perzerint 
etiam ruinae, 


TROTTON CHURCH, SUSSEX. 
HE fine old parish church of Trotton, near Midhurst, 
; dedicated to St. George, which was rebuilt in 1400 
by Baron Camois, says the Sussex Daily News, is being 
restored by reverent and sympathetic hands. It is a church 
of great interest. The poet Otway, who was born in the 
parish, has a memorial to his memory within the building ; 
the magnificent altar tomb of Sir John Camois and his wife, 
who was the widow of Hotspur, stands in the chancel, while 
on the floor of the nave—the church consists simply of nave 
and chancel—is a brass to “ Margaret de Camoys,” this being 
the earliest known instance of a brass to the memory of a 
woman. Mr. P. M. Johnson is supervising the restoration. 
A very fine oaken roof has been provided, and in this respect 
the roof of the chancel, which was formerly flat and of plaster, 
has been made a replica of that of the other part of the 
building. A “squint” window on the south side has been 
opened, showing the ironwork of the original window, which 
ds intact. This window has an outside door, and it is not 
proposed to have the glass replaced. 

A piscina, with its old lead piping, has also been: opened, 
this having been covered with two courses of brickwork. In 
addition a holy-water stoup near the south-western doorway 
has been found and opened. The fine old altar rails had 
always had some of the spandrels missing. Ten of these have 
been found in the belfry and, after being suitably dealt with, 
will be replaced in their former positions. They will then 
‘make what was known as a dog-rail, which will be unique in 
Sussex. In the old days, it will be remembered, these rails 
were made to prevent dogs from getting near the altar. The 
frescoes, however, are perhaps the most interesting discoveries 
that have been made. A dedication cross was brought to 
light some years ago, and it had always been known that there 
were paintings on the walls. But the old Puritans were very 
partial to whitewash, and whenever the whitewash showed 
Signs of wear it was speedily renewed. It therefore became a 
work of love and much patience to undo the desecration of the 
whitewashers, but the western wall of the building has well 
‘repaid such labour. 

In the centre of the wall, over the main doorway, there is 
now to be seen a picture of Our Saviour, though the face has 
rbeen spoiled. Below it was a representation of Moses, with 
‘the Tables of the Law. An ancient picture of the Royal Arms 
vhad to be removed to bring these to the light of day. On the 
‘tight-hand side, a figure of Charity, with a beautiful face, 
‘stands as the centre of pictures representative of the Seven 
Acts of Mercy. On the left-hand side are pictures represent- 
ang the Seven Acts of Evil. A memorial tablet unfortunately 
hides a large portion of the central figure on this side, and it 
will be necessary to obtain a faculty for its removal to another 
part of the building. This will be done -hortly, and the 
memorial will probably be placed in the recess near the stove. 
‘There are other paintings on this wall, and also on the south 
wall at the western end, but several are practically undis- 
tinguishable. On the northern wall there is a picture repre- 


senting St. Hubert, with dagger and hunting knife, and with a 
dog in leash. This picture is very peculiar, and it is probable 
that for some cause or other the artist was unable to finish 
his task. : 

The body has no head and but one arm, that being the 
right one, and only shown in outline. Curiously, also, the 
head of the dog and also the leash are in outline only. A little 
further along the same wall is a somewhat similar picture, the 
figure being similarly dressed and without either head or 
arms. The whole of the pictures are worked with dark back- 
grounds, thus throwing the figures into great and effective 
prominence. These pictures have all been sized over. it may 
be added that the new flooring is of wood blocks, 


HISTORIC HOUSES IN LONDON. 


4 [eee report of the Local Government, Records and Museums 

committee of the London County Council states that on 
May 19, 1903, they sanctioned the erection of a tablet at 
No. 122 Great Portland Street in memory of James Boswell, 
the biographer of Samuel Johnson. The house in question, 
however, although occupying the site of the premises in which 
Boswell lived and died, is a comparatively new building, and 
before taking any action under the authority of the Council, 
the late historical records and buildings committee took 
into consideration the question whether it was desirable to 
continue the practice, adopted in several instances by the 
Society of Arts, of indicating such houses. Asa result it was 
felt that while there were in London so many cases in which 
the Council had the opportunity of erecting a tablet on houses 
which had actually been the residences of distinguished 
individuals, it was not desirable at present to take action as 
regards premises whose only claim to distinction was that they 
stood on the sites of houses formerly occupied by the persons 
whom it was desirous tocommemorate. Steps were accordingly 
taken to ascertain whether there was in existence any house 
actually occupied by Boswell. The committee have now to 
report that the facts of the residence of Boswell at No. 56 Great 
Queen Street have been verified, and that the consent of 
the parties interested to the erection of a tablet at these 
premises has been obtained. The committee therefore think 
that the Council’s resolution should be rescinded, and the 
erection of a tablet at No. 56 Great Queen Street sanctioned. 
The committee have had under consideration the question of 
the erection of a memorial tablet in memory of Sir Francis 
Chantrey. The only residence of Sir Francis Chantrey suitable 
for commemoration was No. 102 Buckingham Palace Road. 
But this house having recently been demolished, the committee 
regret to report that there is no residence of Sir Francis 
Chantrey in London to which they can recommend that 
a memorial tablet should be affixed. 


TESSERA:. 


“Restoration” at Durham. 

ifs the latter part of the eighteenth century Durham 

Cathedral suffered much. Some external repairs had 
become absolutely necessary, chiefly caused by the perishable 
nature of the stone of which it had been built. Repairs were 
begun about 1775, but were not judiciously executed—the 
surfaces of the north front and of the western towers where 
deeply indented were pared down to a level so that the 
mouldings, string-courses and other ornamental parts were 
much interfered with. In Bishop Barrington’s time, James 
Wyatt—who had been permitted to do much mischief at 
Salisbury—was called in, and he continued the paring process 
over the eastern front of the Chapel of the Nine Altars until 
niches, canopies and carved figures all disappeared. If he 
might have had all his own way the result would have been 
most disastrous, for he proposed to destroy the Galilee in order 
to make a carriage road to the great western entrance and 
onwards into the college, to extend the choir over the. Chapel 
of the Nine Altars to the extreme east—to the utter ruin of 
that beautiful chapel—to remove the Neville screen and the 
screen over Bishop Hatfield’s tomb, and to place an incon- 
gruous spire on the great central tower. Happily he was 
checked in his career, though the lead had actually been re- 
moved from the roof of the Galilee before Dean Cornwallis 
interfered. In 1799 the chapter-house, which was quite 
unique of its kind, was destroyed, and with it all the 
memorials of the bishops and priors who had been buried 
there. In 1802 the same fate befel the vestry, which stood 
against the south wall of the choir. Such were the freaks of 
architects and church-restorers in those days. 


General Uniformity of Gothic Detail. 
There are phenomena connected with the uniformity of the 
symbols in the churches of the Middle Ages, with the subsequent 
loss of everything at all worthy to be called symbolical, which 
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are worthy of note, and suggest a question of which the answer 
would be very interesting it fully discussed. There is a language 
not only of the more fundamental portions of the structure of a 
church, but of the minute details of its ornaments ; ‘all is 
symbolica]l, and the symbols are not the same in all cases, 
but consistent, and in principle, at least, identical. And this 
through all ages from the twelfth to the sixteenth, and in all 
nations which form the western division of Christendom. 
After the sixteenth century the language is corrupted, even in 
those countries which accept obedience to the Pope, and beyond 
the limits. of Rome it has never been, in the same forms, the 
vernacular language of the Church. Now how are these 
phenomena to be accounted for? First, by the fact that 
ecclesiastics were, all through the Western Church, the archi- 
tects also, and even the masons and carvers and painters of 
their several ecclesiastical fabrics. This would account for the 
fact that everywhere the building speaks a purely theological 
language. Secondly, by the fact that one or two centuries 
before the time at which those churches were erected, which 
mark the first appearance of symbolical meaning, the Free- 
masons had been incorporated with certain privileges by a 
papal bull; and being one body wherever they went they 
carried the same principles of art with them, the same designs, 
and even the same hands to execute them. This will account 
for the uniformity of the language of ecclesiastical architecture 
without disturbing the reason just given for its existence ; for 
the body of Freemasons was strictly ecclesiastical, the Pope 
being at their head and the bishops and the higher orders of 
the clergy being the’leading members. With the fall of the 
Freemasons as a Guild of Architects, the language of ecclesi- 
astical architecture first lost its vigour of expression, and then 
its very being. We have therefore to look back through many 
centuries for the clue to the symbolical language of ecclesiastical 
architecture. It will be found perhaps in the books of art, if 
such there be, of the Freemasons of old; but if these do not 
still exist, or if there never were any, then it must be collected 
piecemeal and empirically from the ritualists of the Middle 
Ages, and from a comparison of the best examples of church 
architecture and decoration with the prominent religious 
feelings of their respective times ; just as the structure of a dead 
language is recovered by a careful comparison of passages, 
which taken separately convey little information. 


Mythological Art in India and Greece. 


The tendency of the surrounding phenomena was in India 
to inspire fear ; in Greece to give confidence. In India man 
was intimidated ; in Greece he was encouraged. In India 
obstacles of every sort were so numerous, so alarming, and 
apparently so inexplicable, that the difficulties of life could 
only be solved by constantly appealing to the direct agency of 
supernatural causes. Those causes being beyond the province 
of the understanding, the resources of the imagination were 
incessantly occupied in studying them ; the imagination itself 
was overworked, its activity became dangerous, it encroached 
on the understanding, and the equilibrium of the whole was 
destroyed. In Greece opposite circumstances were followed 
by opposite results. In Greece nature was less dangerous, 
less intrusive and less mysterious than in India. In Greece, 
therefore, the human mind was less appalled and less super- 
stitious ; natural causes began to be studied ; physical science 
first became possible, and man, gradually waking to a sense 
of his own power, sought to investigate events with a boldness 
not to be expected in those other countries where the pressure 
of nature troubled his independence and suggested ideas with 
which knowledge is incompatible. The effect of these habits 
of thought on the national religion must be very obvious to 
whoever has compared the popular creed of India with that of 
Greece, The mythology of India, like that of every tropical 
country, is based upon terror, and upon terror too of the most 
extravagant kind. Evidence of the universality of this feeling 
abounds in the sacred books of the Hindus, in their traditions, 
and even in the very form and appearance of their gods. 
And so deeply is all this impressed on the mind that the 
most popular deities are invariably those with whom images 
of fear are most intimately associated. Thus, for example, 
the worship of Siva is more general than any other, and as 
to its antiquity, there is reason to believe that it was borrowed 
by the Brahmins from the original Indians. At all events, it 
1s very ancient and very popular, and Siva himself forms, with 
Brahma and Vishnu, the celebrated Hindu Triad. We need 
not, therefore, be surprised that with this god are connected 
images of terror, such as nothing but a tropical imagination 
could conceive. Siva is represented to the Indian mind as a 
hideous being, encircled by a girdle of snakes, with a human 
skull in-his hand and wearing a necklace composed of human 
bones. He has three eyes; the ferocity of his temper is 
marked by his being clothed in a tiger’s skin; he is repre- 
sented as wandering about like a madman, and over his 
left shoulder the deadly cobra di capella rears its head. This 
monstrous creation of an awe-struck fancy has a wife, Doorga, 
called sometimes Kali, and sometimes by other names, She 


has a body of dark blue, while the palms of her hands are red, 
to indicate her insatiate appetite for blood. She has four 
arms, with one of which she carries the skull of a giant ; her 
tongue protrudes and hangs lollingly from her mouth; round 
her waist are the hands of her victims, and her neck is 
adorned with human heads strung together in a ghastly row. 
If we now turn to Greece, we find, even in the infancy of its 
religion, not the faintest trace of anything approaching to this, 
For in Greece, the causes of fear being less abundant, the 
expression of terror was less common. The Greeks, therefore, 
were by no means disposed to incorporate into their religion 
those feelings of dread natural to the Hindus. The tendency 
of Asiatic civilisation was to widen the distance between men 
and their deities ; the tendency of Greek civilisation was to 
diminish it. Thus it is that in Hindustan all the gods had 
something monstrous about them, as Vishnu with four hands, 
Brahma with five heads and the like. But the gods of Greece 
were always represented in forms entirely human. In that 
country no artist would have gained attention if he had 
presumed to portray them in any other shape. He might 
make them stronger than men, he might make them more 
beautiful, but still they must be men. The analogy between 
God and man, which excited the religious feelings of the 
Greeks, would have been fatal to those of the Hindus. 


A Greek Gymnasium. 


There was probably no Greek town of any importance 
which did not possess its gymnasium. In many places, suck 
as Ephesus, Hierapolis, and Alexandria in Troas, the remains 
of the ancient gymnasia have been discovered in modern 
times. Athens alone possessed three great gymmnasia, the 
Lyceum, Cynosarges, and the Academia ; to which, in later 
times, several smaller ones were added. All buildings of this — 
kind were, on the whole, built on the same plan, though, from 
the remains, as well as from the descriptions still extant, we 
must infer that there were many differences in their detail. The 
most complete description of a gymnasium which we possess is 
that given by Vitruvius, which, however, is very obscure, and at 
the same time defective, in as far as many parts which seem to 
have been essential to a gymnasium are not mentioned in it. 
The peristylia in a gymnasium, which Vitruvius incorrectly 
calls palzestra, are placed in the form of a square or oblong, 
and have two stadia 1,200 feet in circumference. They con- 
sist of four porticoes. In three of them spacious exedrze with 
seats were erected, in which philosophers, rhetoricians and 
others who delighted in intellectual conversation might 
assemble. A fourth portico towards the south was double, so 
that the interior walk was not exposed to bad weather. The 
double portico contained the following apartments :—The 
Ephebeum, a spacious hall with seats, is in the middle, and by 
one-third longer than broad. On the right is the Coryceum, 
perhaps the same room which in other cases was called Apody- 
terium ; then came the Conisterium adjoining ; and next to the 
Conisterium, in the returns of the portico, is the cold bath. 
On the left of the Ephebeum is the Eleothesium, where 
persons were anointed by the alipte. Adjoining the Elzo- 
thesium is the Frigidarium, the object of which is unknown. 
From thence is the entrance to the Propnigeum, on the returns 
of the portico ; near which, but more inward, behind the place 
of the frigidarium, is the vaulted sudatory, in length twice its 
breadth, which has on the returns the Laconicum om 
one side, and opposite the Laconicum, the hot bath. 
On the outside three porticoes are built : one in passing out 
from the peristyle, and, on the right and left, the two stadia? 
porticoes, of which the one that faces the north is 
made double and of great breadth, the other is single 
and so designed that in the parts which encircle the walls, 
and which adjoin to the columns, there may be margins for 
paths not less than 10 feet ; and the middle is so ‘excavated 
that there may be two steps, a foot and a half in descent, to 
go from the margin to the plane, which plane should not be 
less in breadth than 12 feet ; by this means, those who walk 
about the margins in their apparel will not be annoyed by 
those who are exercising themselves. This portico is called 
by the Greeks xystus, because in the winter season the athlete 
exercised themselves in these covered stadia. The xystus had 
groves or plantations between the two porticoes, and walks 
between the trees, with seats of signine work. Adjoining to_ 
the xystus and double portico are the uncovered walks, which 
in Greek are called paradrémfdes, to which the athlete, in fair ” 
weather, go from the winter-xystus to exercise. Beyond the 
xystus is the stadium, so large that a multitude of people may ~ 
have sufficient room to behold the contests of the athlete. It 
is generally believed that Vitruvius in this description of his» 
gymnasium took that of Naples as his model; but two im-— 
portant parts of other Greek gymnasia, the apodyterium and 
the spheeristerium, are not mentioned by him. The Greeks 
bestowed great care upon the outward and inward splendour 
of their gymnasia, and adorned them with the statues of 
gods, heroes, victors in the public games, and of eminent men 
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of every class. Hermes was the tutelary deity of the 
gymnasia, and his statue was consequently seen in most of 
them. 


A Night Scene at Karnak. 


Magnificent and bewildering ; an universe of assertion and 
a chaos of negation—not side by side, but pell-mell, as in the 
confused argument of an intellect powerful amidst disorder. 
An universe of assertion in this way: that here are spaces 
vast, yet strictly measured ; vistas interminable, yet throughout 
governed by number and proportion ; here are masses colossal, 
but of faultless outline ; varieties of design divergent, but not 
irreconcilable. A chaos also of negation in this way: that here 
are confused overthrows, fantastic disruptions, complete demo- 
fitions or imperfect violences. What amazing contradictions 
are here. As in the great hall, for instance, the eye begins to 
travel down the row of marvellous pillars, some 60 feet in height 
and 12 in diameter, and the mind begins to determine in itself 
that here is a perfect stony symbol of strength and stability, 
until the eye is arrested by a gap ora distortion, and the 
stupendous pillars lean ana bulge forward or sideways and 
seem to be sustained even so by points of contact insignifi- 
cant; or else the courses of masonry, into each one of which 
some huge entire boulder of stone was wrought, lie prostrate, 
overlapping each other as the ruins of those columns children 
build with the men ona draught-board ; and so the mind is 
thrown back upon the notions of utter instability and of 
tottering weakness. And these same contradictions, so startling 
in the disposition of the greater masses and in the condition 
of their component substances, renew themselves in the 
separate details of those indescribable gigantic groups 
of objects when a vain enough attempt after all is made 
to discriminate anc classify them on the first astonished 
survey. We turn our back, for instance, upon the Great 
Hall of Osiris, its courts and adjoining columnar edifices, 
and look westward upon the shaft of an obelisk which 
now stands solitary, whilst its twin monolith lies shattered in 
fragments alongside. The glittering moonlight seems to plate 
‘the cunningly wrought surfaces of granite, which have not lost 
the polish put upon them by the patient toil of workmen dead 
and gone these dozens of centuries; the shadows fill up the 
sunken reliefs of its hieroglyphics with dark enamelling, as 
fine and as true as that upon some exquisite piece of Milanese 
armour; on this side and on that, the edges cut their line 
against the sky as sharp as might the edge of a Toledo blade, 
fixed naked, with its point in the ground, by the head of its 
sleeping wielder: but on a third, a long ragged splinter runs 
‘down the mutilated monument, almost from summit to base: 
the whole angle has been torn away; the very notion of 
workmanship in stone or metal, with its niceties and entire 
coherencies, seems to be set at nought, and you seem to look 
upon a wooden post from which the rude stroke of an axe, 
swung with careless mischief, has rent and split away the 
symmetry once given by chisel and plane. Magnificent, 
indeed. There is no end nor measure of the marvel, as with 
pigmy steps one creeps and clambers, not over mere mounds of 
rubbish only, but over avalanches of wrought stone, which the 
ruins of the great walls have strewn hither and thither; as 
one makes one’s way from hall to temple, from porchway to 
colonnade ; as ore stumbles over the fissured body of what 
was once a sphinx, or finds oneself face to face with a colossal 
human statue buried breast high in the sand; as at one 
moment the burnished gleam of moonshine dazzles the sight, 
reflected from the surface of the great sacred tanks; as at the 
next the sight plunges into the darkness of inner shrines where 
no ray penetrates. Foxes and jackals prowl and slink about, 
bats in scores flit ominously. There is a great silence, broken 
only now and then by the melancholy howl of a beast or the 
screech and jar of a night bird. There is something very 
dream-like about it all—the strange, wild likeness of an oppres- 
Sive night-mare. 


Decorative Painting. 


_ The purpose of decorative art being decoration, its aim 
1s outside of itself, and it sacrifices some of the most valuable 
qualities of painting as an independent art in order to fulfil 
with efficiency the peculiar duty assigned to it. Painting 
which does not attempt to be decorative aims at pictorial 
excellence only, without concerning itself in the least about its 
utility in the adornment of a house; and it is so entirely self- 
reliant and independent that everything else has to give way to 
it—both the frame that surrounds it and the paper of the wall 
0n which it is hung, and even, when the owner is wise enough 
to submit entirely to the imperious exigencies of an imperial 
art, the very carpet and furniture of the room. And the higher 
the rank of non-decorative art the less does it work for the first 
glance of the passing eye, so that its very highest develop- 
ments can only be said in a very secondary sense to appeal to 
the eye at all, except as the organ which is to carry ideas to the 
mind. When painting becomes simply decorative, it may still 


retain great mental qualities, but it is no longer independent— ! 
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it no longer controls or disdains its surroundings, but is to a 
great extent controlled by them and submits to them. The 
highest pictorial work is always full of infinite subtlety and 
mystery ; but decorative art cannot be mysterious, and must 
make itself plain enough to be read at the first glance. This 
necessity for plainness of statement involves, in art as in 
conversation, a thousand departures from the truth. Truth is 
almost always so complex that it cannot be fully stated without 
many reserves, and an elaboration that usually ends in mystery 
and obscurity. It is difficult to get a spectator to see the 
truth, or an audience to listen to it, for the simplest facts are 
usually so elaborate that only a specially educated audience 
can follow the full explanation, Decorative art dues what a 
lawyer does if by chance he is called upon to state a case ina 
drawing-room—it leaves out all that cannot be readily appre- 
hended, and makes the rest as obvious as possible ; it abandons 
mystery, and gives in its’ place an artificial clearness, which is 
not nature, is not truth, but has the merit of being intelligible 
to everybody. There is another point also in which 
decorative art may be said to resemble drawing-room con- 
versation ; if it has partially abandoned truth in order to be 
intelligible, so also the artist forgoes the statement of many of 
his own private feelings in order to take his place in the 
general order and becomes conventional—not from insincerity, 
but from the necessities of the situation. If further compari- 
sons were necessary it. might easily be shown that there are 
certain functions and occupations of men which answer to 
decorative art, and others which are more nearly related to 
that which is independently pictorial. An English king, if he 
performs his duties well, is a decorative artist; but a poet 
usually works on the other principle, endeavouring to express 
what he believes to be best in his own mind, with very little 
reference to his situation relatively to others. All good 
decorative work which has hitherto been produced has been 
conventional and disciplined, whilst conventionalism and dis- 
cipline are usually hostile to the other kind of art, which rests 
on individualism. And although great original artists have 
sometimes done good decoration, still decoration is dangerous 
to their other work, because it has its set methods—often 
temptingly easy methods—by which many of the vague un- 
certain dangers of true pictorial art may be avoided, the mere 
rejection of mystery being already an immense gain in point of 
facility. Decoration very commonly ignores light and shade 
altogether, and when it admits it, it admits it in such an 
arbitrary and partial way that the art of pictorial chiaroscuro 
may be fairly said to be out of its province. As for colour, the 
decorative artist needs a right appreciation of the harmonies of 
simple tints, but little beyond ; and the subtle complexity of 
natural colouring gives him little anxiety, for he can always 
avoid it by retreating within the boundary of conventionalism. 
He may be a colourist in a peculiar and especial sense, as the 
Japanese are, which is much ; but it is almost impossible that 
he should be a colourist like the great painters who have 
mastered the most subtle problems of the elaborate art of 
nature. 


Wall-Paintings in Romanesque Churches. 

Painting, both in the shape of illumination and of mural 
decoration, was widely practised in Medizval times in 
Germany. Indeed, for this latter form of art Romanesque 
churches were peculiarly adapted; the broad expanse of 
naked wall which, in the general absence of a triforium, 
separated the aisle arches from the upper windows, calling 
imperatively for pictorial adornment. There is in fact little 
doubt that every important church of the Romanesque period 
in Germany was enriched, more or less, with mural painting ; 
some churches, indeed, from end to end, as in the case of 
that most beautiful and suggestive example, St. Mary on the 
Capitol in Cologne, in which there is not a single sculptured 
ornament and hardly a moulding anywhere, the entire surface, 
walls, piers and ceilings being clothed in one many-coloured 
garment. Of the paintings of this period the great majority 
have unfortunately disappeared, and those that have escaped 
destruction have suffered in most cases such ruthless renova- 
tion that it is difficult to form any judgment as to their quality. 
One of the very best examples is on the roof of the nave of 
Michael’s-Kirche at Hildesheim, a rich and powerful design, 
along the centre of which is unfolded in successive fields a 
colossal ‘“‘ Tree of Jesse,” a work of the middle of the four- 
teenth century. With the introduction of the Gothic style 
and the resulting curtailment of wall space, the place of wall- 
painting in the architectural scheme was usurped, as in 
France, by painting on glass. 


A Sub-Committee of the Manchester Corporation has 
been appointed to consider and report as to the desirability of 
holding lectures in the city art gallery. Arrangements will 
be made for the holding, in the spring of 1905, of an exhibition 
of the works of the International Society of Sculptors, Painters 
and Gravers. ?, 
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Mr. J. A. Morris, architect, of Ayr, has acted as assessor 
in the competition for the concert hall and pavilion at Ayr 
He placed first the plans sent in by Mr. J. K. Hunter, Ayr, 
and bracketed equal the designs submitted by Mr. Henry 
Higgins, jun., Glasgow, and by Mr. Eric A. Sutherland, 
Glasgow, and Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewood, Manchester, 
jointly. In accordance with the assessor’s decision Mr. Hunter 
was awarded the 50/7. premium and it was agreed to give 252 
to each of the next two. 


Mr. Ramsay Traquair is to deliver a course of about 
twenty lectures on the “History of Architecture” at the Edin- 
burgh School of Art, with which the School of Applied Art 
is now amalgamated. 

Mr. T. T. Greg has offered his collection of English 
pottery, ancient and modern, to the Manchester Art Gallery 
committee 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A., has removed his office from 
Carlton Chambers, 12 Regent Street, to 21 Bernard Street, 
Russell Square, W.C. 

Professor Capper will deliver two public lectures on 
‘‘Gloucester Cathedral” in the Manchester University on 
October 11 and 18. 


A Small Bronze Relief attriouted to Bertoldo, one of 
Donatello’s pupils, which was stolen from the Florence 
Museum, has been recovered. 


The School of Art Wood-Carving, South Kensington, 
which now occupies rooms on the top floor of the new building 
of the Royal School of Art Needlework in Exhibition Road, 
has been reopened after the usual summer vacation. Some of 
the free studentships maintained by means of funds granted to 
the school by the London County Council are vacant. 


Mr. Arnold Mitchell will deliver a course of lectures at 
Chislehurst on “ English Architecture,” in connection with the 
London University extension courses. At Bromley Mr. 
Gaskell will treat of “ Umbrian and Venetian Painters.” 


The Grosvenor Museum, Chester, now has a room set 
apart for the exhibition of a library belonging to the Chester 
and North Wales Archzological Society and the Chester 
Society of Natural Science, Literature and Art. The library 
comprises about 10,009 volumes and pamphlets dealing with 
the city and county. The bulk consists of the collection of the 
late Mr. Earwaker, of Pensarn, which was purchased by the 
late Duke of Westminster and presented by him to the 
Archeological Society. 


At Newcastle-under-Lyme, the foundation of /part of the 
castle, built about 1180, all traces of which tor years had been 
lost, was discovered in the course of excavations by Corporation 
workmen in an excellent state of preservation. A corner wall 
of plinth courses has been laid bare to the extent.of 10 or 
12 feet each way and to a depth of 8 feet. The wall is of local 
red sandstone. The excavations are to be continued and the 
walls traced. The castle was a residence of several early 
kings, and John o’ Gaunt lived there for several years. 


The Walsham How Memorial Fund committee recently 
inspected the works at the Wakefield Cathedral, the greater 
part of which are either complete or in an advanced state. 
The funds, which amount to 42,000/, will not suffice to defray 
the cost of the contracts already entered into, The erection of 
sedilia and a stone reredos has been postponed. The opening 
will take place, if possible, some time between Ascension Day 
and Whit Sunday next year. 


The Wallace Monument at Barnweil, in the parish of 
Tarbolton, since it came under the control of the Corporation 
of Ayr, has been repaired. The works include the restoration 
of the three panels at the base of the monument. These stone 
panels were about 3 feet square, and the inscriptions they con- 
tained had become so defaced in consequence of the bad 
quality of the stone that they were only partly legible. The 
Town Council have substituted bronze panels for the stone 
ones. 


Bath Abbey is declared to be in an insecure state, as eight 
of the buttresses and the pinnacles of the tower are unsafe, 
The outlay is estimated at between 3,000/. and 4,030/. 


The Committee to make arrangements for the Inter- 
national Congress of Architects next year in London will 
consist of Professor Aitchison, Mr. Aston Webb, Mr. John 
Belcher, and Messrs. R. Blomfield, Collcutt, Cutler, Graham, 
Hare, Macartney, J. W. Simpson, Slater, Phené Spiers, Stokes, 
with the Secretary of the Institute. 

Major J. T. W. Leslie, I.M.S., has obtained the new 
office of Imperial Sanitary Commissioner in India. The salary 
1S 2,090 rs. per month, rising to 2,500 rs. He is to direct and 
inspire the measures taken for the improvement and reorganisa- 
tion of the existing sanitary machinery, and will also organise 
research work in connection with health problems. 


A Contract is being prepared with Messrs. Cornish & 
Gaymer, of North Walsham, for the reparation of the Bel} 
Harry Tower, Canterbury, and it is hoped that a beginning 
will be made in the course of a week or two. 


£ir William Willcocks, C.E, announces his intention of 
delivering a lecture before the Khedivial Geographical Society 
of Cairo in the second week of October, when he will reply to 
the criticisms expressed in Sir William Garstin’s official report 
upon the future irrigation schemes of the Government. 


The Relics of Old Southampton Loan Exhibition was 
attended during the week by about 7,500 persons. A com- 
mittee has been appointed to issue a memorial volume of the 
exhibition, and to consider what steps can be taken to insure 
the establishment of a permanent local museum as an outcome 
of the exhibition. 


The Royal Society of British Artists elected on 
Monday six members, one sculptor and five painters, viz. Mr, 
C. Pollock, Mr. W. Bramley, Mr. A. Michaelson, Mr. T. 
Southgate, Mr. W. Wells and Mr. Louis Weirter. 


P M™. Maurus Goth has been commissioned by the munici- 
; ality of Marienbad to paint a large picture of the recent meet- 
ng of King Edward and the Emperor Francis Joseph. The 
picture will be hung in the town hall. 


The Conversion of the railway from Athens to Pirzeus from 
steam to electricity has been completed. Communication over 
the six miles separating the two cities will be now doubled in 
frequency. 


A Memorial is ‘o be erected in Neuilly, near Paris, of the 
soldiers of the district who fell in the last French war. 
M. Verlet’s model is to be carried out. 


St. John’s Church, Coventry, which has one of “ the three 
tall spires,” requires an immediate restoration of the exterioz, 
as the stone used for the work of 1877 is crumbling. 


Professor W. H. Utterbeck, of the Carnegie Museum at 
Pittsburg, has unearthed the fossilised remains of a gigantic 
dinosaur, also termed triceratops, in the banks of Hell Creek, 
Dawson County. The dinosaur was about 30 feet long. Its 
head measured 6 feet in length and is 5 feet wide. 


Mr. H. T. Hart, as assessor, has given his decision in the — 
competition for the free library at Stamford as follows :— 
1, Messrs. Hall & Phillips, London ; 2, Messrs. Buckland & 
Farmer, Birmingham ; 3, Mr. T. W. Cotman, Ipswich, 


One Hundred Mansions are entered in this year’s com- 
petition of facades in Paris. The judges will consist of M. 
Bouvard, director of municipal works ; M. Vignola, an official 
architect and four municipal councillors, 


Mr. Andrew Murray having resigned his appointment as 
City Surveyor a successor is sought by advertisement. The 
salary will be 1,090/, rising at the discretion of the Court of 
Common Council to 1,500/. Candidates are not to exceed 
fifty years of age. A suggestion to amalgamate the offices of 
City Surveyor and City Engineer was negatived. 


A Roman Amphora has been found on the site of a 
burying-ground in Aldgate. It contained an urn with closely 
fitting lid in which were calcined human bones, 


Dr. George Wilson has been appointed lecturer on 
Civil Engineering in the University of Leeds. 


Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A., delivered a lecture on 
Wednesday, as president of the Birmingham Ruskin Society, on 
“Art and Life.” 


Mr. Alexander Tate, of Rantalard, Whitehouse, county 
Antrim, civil engineer, who died on July 29 last, left persona> 
estate valued at 43,2052, os. 4d., which includes 6,266/. 2s. 84. 
in England. 


The Cecil Rhodes Memorial committee has been informed 
by the Bishop Stortford Urban Council that the latter will 
consent to negotiate for a joint memorial, provided the com- 
mittee is prepared to providea sum of not less than 3,000/, A 
suitable site has been obtained in the centre of the town. 


The British Consul-General in Peru mentions that ere 
long the authorities will have to pay serious attention to the fact 
that the archives of the public offices and of various institu- 
tions, as well as the important registers belonging to the parish 
churches of Peru, are in danger of being lost or destroyed for 
want of proper precautions for their custody, and he suggests. 
that iron presses, fairly strong but not expensive, and so made: 
that, if necessary, they could be sent out in parts for convey- 
ance on mule-back, might be offered for sale to those who are 
responsible for the preservation of papers and books of this 
description. A large quantity of iron material will be required 
for the new palace at Lima, which will form the official residence 
of the President and Government offices. The designs for the 
building have been referred to a commission, but it is impos- 
sible to say when the Government will be in a position to 
commence work, as the cost will be great. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


én view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of thts 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress tn which they 
may be interested. 

Lhe authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

LVo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not tn every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communtcations 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


¥,* As creat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


a 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


Kinc’s NORTON. — Nov. 7.— The King’s Norton ‘and 
Northfield Urban District Council invite architects resident in 
or practising within the urban‘district of the Council, or having 
offices in or practising within the city of Birmingham, to submit 
designs for the erection of a public library on the site in High 
Street, King’s Heath. Mr. Ambrose W. Cross, surveyor, 
23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 

WALLASEY.—Dec. 21—The Wallasey Urban District 
Council invite designs for new public offices at an estimated 
cost of 45,0007. Premiums of 250/.,75/. and 45/. are offered 
for the first three designs. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk and solicitor 
to the Council, Egremont, Cheshire. ; 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.— Oct. 14.—For the erection of free library, 
teading-room, c., at the corner of Victoria Street and Baker 
Street, Abergavenny. Mr. B. J. Francis, architect, Aber- 
gavenny. 


Telephone, 142 SHIPLEY. 


THE 
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Our Specialty: ~ “=> | 
Independent Copper Dome Top Boilers. «_ 


Valley Works, SHIPLEY, YORKS. 


AMERSHAM.—Oct. 17.—For the erection of workhouse in- 
firmary at Amersham, Bucks, for the Guardians. Mr. H. 
Belch, architect, Chesham. 

BATLEY.—For the erection of fifteen houses, Batley. Mr. 
John H. Brearley, architect, Branch Road, Batley. 

BELFAST.— Oct. 10.—For the erection of premises for 
Messrs. Thompson & Son, Donegall Place. Messrs. Graeme- 
Watt & Tulloch, architects, 77 Victoria Street, Belfast. 

BERWICK.—Oct. 21.—For the erection of coastguard 
buildings at Cockburnspath, Berwick, consisting of five houses, 
with outbuildings, watch-room, rocket-cart house, &c. Director 
of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Oct. 8.—For the erection of laundry 
buildings, including boiler-house and chimney, at the union 
workhouse, Tranmere, for the Guardians of the Birkenhead 
Mr. Edmund Kirby, architect, 5 Cook Street, Liver- 
pool. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Oct. 11.—For the erection of electric 
generating station, Summer Lane, for the electric supply com- 
mittee. Messrs. Ewan Harper-& Brother, architects, Ruskin 
Chambers, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Oct. 18.—For the enlargement of the 
Council school in Dudley Road, for the Birmingham education 
committee. Mr. H. T. Buckland, architect, 25 Paradise 
Street, Birmingham, 

BRADFORD.—Oct. 10.—For the erection of new junior and 
infants’ schools in Byron Street, Barkerend Road, for the 
education committee. Education Office, Manor Row (Archi- 
tect’s Department). 

BRADFORD.—Oct. 11.—For the erection of a Wesleyan 
chapel and school at Princeville, Bradford. Mr. Abm. Sharp, 
architect, Pearl Assurance Buildings, Market Street, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—Oct. 12,—For the erection of a factory in 
Burnett Street, Bradford, for Mr. J. Scott. Mr. Edward L, 
Gaunt, architect, 5 Charles Street, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Oct. 12.—-For the erection of an out-patients 
department at the Bradford children’s hospital. Mr. Jas. 
Ledingham, District Bank Chambers, Bradford. 


CAERLEON.— Oct, 8.—For repairs to several arches and to 
the wall on the river bank, Caerleon, for the Magor District 
Council. Mr. Ithel Thomas, Union Offices, Queen’s Hill, 
Newport, Mon. 

CHELMSFORD.—Oct. 12.—For the erection of a corrugated 
iron engine-shed at the Mildmay Road pumping-station, for 
the Corporation. Mr, Percy Griffith, 54 Parliament Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

CHINGFORD.— Oct. 12.—For extension of isolation hospital 
at Larkswood, Chingford, for the Walthamstow Urban District 
Council. Mr. G. W. Holmes, A.M.I.C.E., engineer, Town 
Hall, Walthamstow. 

COVENTRY.—Oct. 15 —For the erection of a residence and 
office in Meriden, for the Guardians. Mr. Herbert W. 
Chattaway, architect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 


DARLINGTON.— Oct. 17.—For the erection of a new wing, 
&c, to Neasham Hall, Darlington, for Sir Thomas Wrightson, 
Bart, M.P. Mr. G. G. Hoskins, architect, Court Chambers, 
Darlington, 

DURHAM.—Oct. 11.—For the erection of a public urinal at 
Langley Park, for the Lanchester Rural District Council. Mr. 
J. R. Lupton, surveyor, Lanchester. 


DURHAM.—Oct. 13.—For the erection of five dwelling- 
houses, New Street, Allargate building estate, Durham, for 
the Durham Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. George Ord, 
architect and surveyor, 16 The Avenue, Durham. 

EXETER.—Oct. 8.—For the erection of proposed car depot 
in Heavitree Road (superstructure). Mr. Thomas Moulding, 
city engineer, 7 Southernhay West, Exeter. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ COPPER, SHIPLEY.” 
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FALMOUTH.— Oct. 10.<-For. the addition of two care- 
taker’s rooms, &c, to isolation ‘hospital near Falmouth, for the 
Falmouth and Truro Port Sanitary Authority. Mr. Thos. S. 
Skinner, clerk, Falmouth, 


GRAVESEND.—Oct. 24.—For the erection of a public library 
in Windmill Street, Gravesend, for the Town Council. Mr. 
Edmund J. Bennett, architect, 191 Parrock Street, Gravesend. 


HvuLut.—For the pulling-down of premises, erecting and 
completing new shop, furniture show-rooms, work-rooms, &c , 
in Jameson Street, Hull, for Messrs. Wm. Harland & Co. 
Messrs. Freeman, Son & Gaskell, architects and surveyors, 
Albert Chambers, 11 Carr Lane, Hull. 


ILFORD —Oct. 10.—For the erection of additions to tram- 
way offices and stores at their car-sheds, Ley Street, Ilford, for 
the Ilford Urban District Council. Mr. H. Shaw, surveyor to 
the Council, Town Hall, Ilford. 


IRELAND.—Oct. 17.—For the reconstruction of roof and 
other works of the Cork Library block of buildings at the 
south-east corner of the South Mall and Pembroke Street. 
Messrs. Robert Walker & Son, architects and civil engineers, 
17 South Mall, Cork. 

IRELAND,—Oct. 18—For the erection of a coastguard 
station at Corkbeg, co. Cork. The Carpenter-in-charge, Queen’s 
College, Cork. 

KENT.—Oct. 28 —For the construction of a small brick- 
slated mortuary in Beaver Road, for the Ashford Urban 
District Council. Mr. Wm. Terrill, Surveyor’s Office, North 
Street, Ashford. 

KIRKBURTON.— Oct. 11.—For the brick foundations, 
sleeper walls and drains required at the small-pox hospital, 
Thorncliffe Green, near Kirkburton, for the Kirkburton joint 
isolation hospital committee. Mr. J. Berry, architect and 
valuer, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 


LERWICK.—Oct. 12—For the extension of Lerwick 
harbour, Zetland. Mr. James Barron, engineer, Aberdeen. 


LONDON.— Oct. 11.—For the erection of the front block 
northern district post office, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Works and Public Buildings. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of 
Works, Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 


LONDON.—Oct. 18.—For works in connection with addi- 
tions to stores department, &c, at the district sick asylum, 
Devon's Road, Bromley, E., for the Managers of the Poplar and 


Stepney Sick Asylum District. Messrs. J. & W. Clarkson, 
architects, 136 High Street, Poplar, E. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 19.—For the erection of buildings, &c, in 
connection with a housing scheme at Lower Cross Road,. 
Fleet Road, Hampstead, for the Hampstead Borough Council. 
Mr. O, E. Winter, borough engineer, Town Hall, Hampstead. 

MALVERN.—Oct. 10.—For the erection of public library 
for the Malvern Urban District Council, Mr. Henry A, 
Crouch, 12 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 

MANCHESTER.—Oct. 12.—For the construction of a brick 
and’ concrete covering over the river Medlock at Ardwick, for 
the improvement committee. City Surveyor’s office, Town. 
Hall, Manchester. 

OSMINGTON.—Oct. 14.—For the erection of new coast- 
guard buildings at Osmington, near Weymouth, consisting of 
houses for an officer and six men, outbuildings, slipway, &c. 
The Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northum- 
berland Avenue, London, W.C. 

PORTSMOUTH.—Oct. 17.—For the erection of a cookery 
centre in the playground of Francis Avenue school, for the 
Portsmouth education committee. Mr. Alfred H. Bone, archi- 
tect, Cambridge Junction, Portsmouth. 

RENFREW.—Oct. 8.—For the works in connection with the 
extension of Blawarthill hospital, for the Renfrew and Clyde- 
bank Joint Hospital Board. Messrs. Stewart & Paterson, 
architects, 14 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 

RUNCORN.— Oct. 15.—For the construction of the worls 
comprised in each of the following contracts for the Runcorn 
Rural District Council :—Contract No. 1, the building of a 
brick engine-house complete ; contract No. 2, gas-producer 
plant, gas-engine, triplex well pumps, and about 500 yards of 
5-inch delivery main. Mr. Geo. F. Ashton, clerk, 71 High 
Street, Runcorn. . 

RUNCORN.— Oct. 15.—For the erection of a brick engine- 
house complete for the Helsby Waterworks. Plans and 
specifications of Mr. Geo. F. Ashton, 71 High Street, Runcorn. 

SCOTLAND.—Oct. 10.—For the erection of theatre in 
Aberdeen, for the Robert Arthur Theatres Co., Ltd. Messrs; 
Brown & Watt, 17 Union Terrace, Aberdeen. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—Oct. 11.—For alterations and additions 
to the headquarters drill-hall, St. Mary’s Road, Southampton, 
and the drill-hall, Desborough Road, Eastleigh, Southampton. 
Messrs. Lemon & Blizard, architects, Lansdowne House, 
Castle Line, Southampton. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATION. 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


: HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c: 
CAMEOID, : 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, an¢é 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 
FREDK. WALTON 
Telegrams, 
“ Lincrusta-Walton, London." 


& CO, Ltn., Sole BWaniufachirers and BWafenfees, 
14 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone, 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 


ECLIPSE ROOF~GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


HOT WATER & STEAM HEATING 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. | 


W. J. BURROUGHES & SONS, 


143 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. | 


Telephone 8160 Bank. Telegraph, “ILLAPSE, LONDON.” 
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SUNDERLAND. —Oct. 18.—For the construction of an 
engine-house and boiler-house at their Seaton pumping 
‘station, for the Sunderland and South Shields Water Com- 
pany. Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, civil engineers, 30 Great 
‘George Street, Westminster, S.W. 


WALES.—Oct. 11.—For the following works at Council 
‘schools, for the education committee-of the Carmarthenshire 
County Council :—(1) Repairs, Llanybyther-; (2) new cloak- 
room, offices and repairs, Penrhiwlas; (3) new offices, &c., 
Coedmore, near Lampeter; (4) repairs, Crugybar ; (5) repairs, 
Farmers ; (6) repairs, Llangendeirne ; (7) repairs,’ Llanboidy: ; 
(8) repairs, Llanwinia (Cwmbach); (9) repairs, Blaentwrch ; 

(10) repairs, Talley; (11) repairs, Cwmdu; (12) repairs, 
Esgerdawe ; (13) repairs, Llansedwrn ; (14) repairs, master’s 
house, Gwynfe ; (15) additions and alterations, Bynea, near 
Lianelly. Mr. W. D. Jenkins, county education architect, 
Shire Hall, Carmarthen. 


WALES.—Oct. 11.—For alterations to Danycraig House, 
Treharris, for the Treharris Conservative Club and Institute, 
Limited. Mr. William Dowdeswell, architect, Treharris. 


WALES.— Oct. 12.For altering and extending the Peny- 
bank isolation hospital, near Fochriw, for the Gelligaer and 
Rhigos Rural District Council. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Hengoed. 


WALES.—Oct. 15.—For the erection of a new Calvinistic 
Methodist chapel at Seven Sisters. Mr. J. Cook Rees, archi- 
tect, Neath. 


WALES —Oct. 18.—For the erection of two ward pavilions, 
observation pavilion, administrative block, laundry and disin- 
fecting block, discharge block and caretaker’s cottage, Merthyr 
Tydfil, for the Merthyr Tydfil Urban District Council. Mr. 
Thomas Fletcher Harvey, engineer and surveyor to the 
Council, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 


WALES —Oct. 19.—For alterations and additions to the 
National schools, Pontnewydd, near Newport, Mon. Mr. W. H. 
Dashwood Caple, architect, Church Street Chambers, Cardiff. 


WALES —Nov. 1.—For the renovation and enlargement of 
the English Wesleyan church, Troedyrhiw. Mr. Tiley, 
16 Tydvil Terrace, Troedyrhiw. 

WiGAN.—Oct. 17.—For the erection of a temporary hospital 
at the workhouse, for the Guardians. Mr. J. E Alcock, master, 
Union workhouse, Frog Lane, Wigan. 


WIGAN.—Oct. 22.—For alterations and additions to the old 
Council offices, Local Board Street, Ince Green Lane, for the 
Ince Urban District Council. Mr. A. T. Swain, surveyor, 
Council Offices, Ince Green Lane. 


WILLESDEN.—Oct. 12.—For the works and materials 
required in construction of the permanent way (for electric 
traction) of a line of double track, with junctions, cross-overs, 
&c. Mr. H. T. Wakelam, M.Inst.C.E., The Guildhall 
Westminster, S.W. 

Woop GREEN.—Oct. 12.—For work and material in con- 
struction of the permanent way (for electric traction), bridge 
works, road widenings, &c. Mr. H. T. Wakelam, M Inst.C.E., 
County Engineer’s Office, the Guildhall, Westminster. 

YorkKS.—Oct. 12.—For the erection of detached house, 
conservatory and stabling in West Lane, Baildor. Mr. J. 
Harper Bakes, architect, Calverley Chambers, Victoria Square, 
Leeds. 


A NEW pumping-engine has been added to the Perth water- 
works. At the inauguration ceremony it was stated that in 
1893 the water pumped in Perth was 487,000,000 gallons, and 
that was done with the consumption of 1,827 tons of coal, which 
cost 1,141Z. At the present time they were pumping 700,000,000 
gallons with a consumption of 1,075 tons of coal, costing 6452, 
being a saving of more than 500/. per annum as compared with 
1893, and that notwithstanding the large increase in the number 
of gallons pumped. Their income had increased from 5,6772. 
to about 7,000/. in that time, even although they had reduced 
the rate from 7d. to 5d. 

THE Dudley Board of Guardians have received from the 
architect a comprehensive scheme for heating and providing 
hot water throughout the workhouse and infirmary. It was 
resolved that further consideration of the scheme be deferred 
and that, in the meantime, the architect submit an approximate 
cost of carrying out that portion of the scheme relating to the 
infirmary and imbecile wards A letter was read from the 
Local Government Board approving of the plans for the 
erection of vagrant and receiving wards for females, subject to 
the Guardians considering the suggestion that two or three 
double cells should be provided in place of some of the single 
cells, and also the provision of a small separation ward. 
Tenders are to be invited for executing the work. 


The Patent “ACME” CUBING-MOTION (Regd.) 


_ ELECTRIC [HAYWOOD & CO. LTD.c7ONE-BREAKER 


HYDRO-EXTRACTORS. MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES,) "=" 


GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. Engineers, LEICESTER. 


Also makers of FINE CRUSHING ROLLS. 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. THE 


FINEST “HYD ADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. FRENCH ASPH Ll 
Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. GH_ASPHALTE CO, 


Melegrams; Haywood, Moria) Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 


Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


ROOFING TILES. 6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {,. ('iftersiror. 
THE 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


MOTHERWELKL. Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago are 


Catalogues Free, 


LEEDS FIRECLAY CO. 


LIMITED, 


The WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO.’S Branch 
ELLAND RD., LEEDS. 
GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


Vol, LXXI. of THE ARCHITECT. 


as good now as when first fixed. - PERFECTION SYSTEM "” 


HEARTHS, 
FURNITURE, WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


rw TILES ave’ |/PATENT GLAZING 


& 


LONDON OFFICE: 


Cc. 
The TRENT ART TILE CO 11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
a 


LIMITED. 
SWADLINCOTE, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &e. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


(OSAIC 


1 MANUFACTURING: Co 
We 15.20 KINGS R°AD 
oa S' PANCRAS IPND°Naw 


MooAIC: PARQUET: WD: BLEC K 
‘9 LEADED LIGHTS WALL: TILING 
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TENDERS. 


BEDFORD. 


For providing, erecting and completing a corrugated iron 


DEVONPORT. 


For levelling, paving and completing the following streets and 


lanes, for the Town Council, viz. 


Avenue (Section 


—(Contract 51) Beatrice 
2) 5: (52) Gotehele Avenue (Section 2) 


(57) lane north of Keyham Barton estate (Section 2).. Mr. 


building at the waterworks reservoir, Bedford. Mr. N. JouN F. Burns, borough surveyor. 
GREENSHIELDS, borough engineer and surveyor. Contract 51. 
W. B. BAKER, Priory Road (accepted ) » £433 10 Q J. F. Donne ; i £436 5 9 
F. J. Stanbury j 3 . 418 Tre 
BELPER. Jefford & Sons ; ; . 416, 7 
For the erection of the bridge foundations, roads and sewers Pearce Bros. : . . » 398 15 0 
in connection with the sewerage scheme. T. Doney_ . . « 397 Seem 
JoHNSON & Son, Manchester (acceféed ) ~ LESS. Nv ie E. DUKE, Plymouth (accepted) | . » 365 11 2 
Contract 52. 
BROADSTAIRS. Jefford & Sons : : ; : . 472° eee 
(ae supplying and laying limestone tar paving at Stone Road, J. F. Donne 470 12 2 
baa Road and Osborne Rosa Broadstairs. Mr. F. J. Stanbury 433 19 © 
HOWARD HURD, town surveyor. Fees Ps ‘ i 
La Brea Asphalte Co.. : 288 fe) . ‘ 
J. Smart & Sane aces “ 6| E. DUKE (accepted) .  . . 402 19 © 
Fry Bros. . i 254115 fo Contract 57. 
North of England Asphalte Co. . 224 11 9 | Pearce Bros. ier toons - see 
A.C. W. Hobman & Co. . BAO 7 ©@ N, J. Damerell . - 696 0 oO 
W. Wilson . 220 7 0 F. J. Stanbury : . 683 18 6 
S. Deeley & Co. , : A ‘ : / “220 by to Jefiord & Sons , - 67611 2 
CONSTABLE, HART & Co., Kentish Town, E. Duke “Slee o54 6 9 

London (accepted ) : ; ; . 206 “BY 4 T.Doney_. : . : : - 630 19 I 
Haigh & Co. f . 84898 86 J. F. DONNE (accepted) ; * : ‘ . 602 8 8 
J. Wainwright . ¥99' o- 0 LEICESTER. 

For painting, &c., the exterior of the isolation hospital. Mr. 
CLAYTON. E. GEORGE MAWBEY, borough engineer and surveyor. 

For the erection of a Methodist New Connexion Sunday school, W. W. Black . . . : £360 Qo oe 
Manchester. Messrs. BURTON & PERCIVAL, architects, C. W. Woodford . 346 13 I 
150A Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. Ellingworth & Co. 349 13S 

Accepted tenders. J. A. Jarvis & S 335 Se 

J. Ridyard, Ashton-under-Lyne, general trades £1,410 0 Oo . Maina oti a a 
G. Wardley, Manchester, plumbing and glazing 8I 15 oO palate & Pepinen oe 8 4 
IRELAND. J. A. Tyler . 270 7 

ARS 7 E. Bunney . : 270) 2one 

For building two cottages at Killagrohan, for the Mallow Rural W. Clark & Son . 265 14 5 
District Council. J. Norton 247 6 0 

M. Fitzgerald, Scart (one cottage) UY 1650 Ne W. Major 238 7 10 
Ballyclough, Mallow (one cottage) 164 10 %6 A. & H. FREESTONE (accepted) . 232 16 I0 


SPRAGUE & CoO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.0., 
have REMOVED to 


' & & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bilis of Quantities, Specifications and Reporis 
Copied or Litnographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of HSTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 


lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


or with Receipt, 5s. 


PHOTO-COPIES | 


‘WEST’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES). 


ARE AOCEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 

Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, *Wwastaciwsten. 

ana EST TABLISI ISHE 2 1888. 


Tel No. 135 Victoria. 
a arene 


ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 


Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 
Biue and Brindlea Bricks, Oommen Building Bricks, 
Fire ‘Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT, 


OSTERLEY 
sax: MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWGASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


1 es CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 


Price 23.—Office: Imperial Buildings 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.0, ; 


FERRO-GALLIC < 


LIGHTNING 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.,, 
and 82 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 7d. 3 
Leather,1s, Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and / 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S8.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 

No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. | 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “ Tribrach, London.” 
PRI HERE SoS eee eS Re 


Zt. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 


|WITCHELL & CO. 


r 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
/POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up i 
73inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Sena for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL, 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


ROBT: NICHOLL, 
153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON. 
Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST. 
Tel.’ No. 9648 Central. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 


56 BLACKFRIAR§ ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES, 


Catalogues on Application, Tel, No. 1882 Central, 


CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM."' 


SS 
0 R C LI i KE screened and graded 


to suit all purposes 
93 in Building Works or 
Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vang in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke ane Pag crane Merchants, 


t. Augustine’s Road, N.W.) 
Telephone, 606 Kine’ 3 Orca Telegrams, “Clokeful. London.” 


| VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.G, 


Every Aeseriphing, of ironwork for the Exterior a 

Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences Public and 
Private Buildings, é&c. , 

Designs and Estimates supplied. Trial order solicited 


NO MORE BURST PIPES. 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


To empty 
TWIN STOP-COCK. theme 
As used by War Office and down A 


London School Board. 


GARRATT & ; CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.H. 


1 


q 
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KENT. 


For the erection of the Sevington bridge for the Kent County 
Mr. FREDERICK W. RUCK, county architect, 


Council. 

Maidstone. 
J. R. Bligh . : : 4 : 
H.J. Smith &Son . ; ‘ 


J. Howland& Son. : : - 
E. T. Jeffery : 
C. HOWLAND, Ashford (accepted ) 7 


LONDON. 


For the erection of iron fencing at the White Oak school, for 


the Metropolitan ean Board. 

PF. Cox. ; : ‘ 
W. Lucy & Co., Ltd. . . 
Lockerbie & Wilkinson, Ltd. 
Hefford & Shuttlewood, Ltd. 
W. Hayward & Sons, Ltd. . 
Measures Bros., Ltd. . 
Salway Bros. ; ; ; 
G. B. Smith & Co. 

.S. W. Gibson. 
E, J. Raybould & Co., Ltd. : 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Ltda: 
M. McVey . ; ; 
J. Priest & Son, Ltd. 


Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill Ironworks, Staffs * . 


For adapting certain buildings in Westville Road for a house- 
wifery centre, for the London County Council education 


committee, 
C. Gurling . : - c : 
W. Hornett . é i A : 
M. Pearson . ; : : a ‘i 
J. R. Sims 
F, G. Minter 
G. H. Sealy. 
S. Polden 
General Builders, Teds, 
&. T. Chinchen & Gos, 
W.R. & A. Hide 


R. S. Ronald, St. Ann’s Hill, Wandsworth * 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


A. C. W:. HOBMAN’S 
IMPROVED KENTISH 


RAG TAR PAVING, 


Artificial Stone & Mosaic, 
Moulded or Plain, 


IN SLABS OR LAID IN SITU. 
Asphalte Manufacturers & Contractors. 


A. Cc. W. HOBMAN & CO. 
OLIFTONVILLE, SOUTH BERMONDSEY, 8.5. 


The BRONZE MEDAL ye -~ SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


ZOTIL 


THE MOST SANITARY, Regd. 
THE MOST DECORATIVE 


WALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine, 


BRIGHT, DURABLE. WASHABLE. 


The Best and Cheapest “fetta for Glazed Tiles, 


VERMINPROOF 


Made in Engiand, with English Capital, by English 
bour. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS— 


LONDON TABLET CO., sydenham, S.E. 


Teleg., ‘‘ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 303 Sydenham. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


LONDON— continued. 


: -£145 0 0 
5 her “le. Me) 
W. Hammond . 
yo 8 8] W.RE&A Hide 
109 0 O W. Densham & Sons . 
E. Triggs * . : 
G. H. Sealy 


General Builders, Ltd. 
‘F, T. Chinchen & Co., 


For provision of partitions to various schools, for the London 
County Council education committee. 


Chelsea—Kilburn Lane. 


7 : : ; £398 fe) 
: ‘ m . 262 IO 
250 
230 
210 
179 


- 


. . . 


oococo°o 
O2o00090 


Harrow Road, Kensal 


Green * ; ; 1745-0) 0 
» £380 Is 0 S.W. Bethnal Green—Daniel Street. 

259 10 0 Barrett & Power. , : 5 : pee2Arot2.. 6 

+ 207 2 0 H. Bouneau : c - : toORLO nO 

: » 197 10 90 Vigor & Co. ; 170 0 O 
. epee By ote) J. Grover & ney Wilton Works, New North 

. - 193 10 0 Road* . A ; . - 144 10 oO 

: , £20047 6 

: - 365.15 0 N.E. Bethnal Green—Globe Terrace. 

: . os s S G. Barker . : 194 © oO! 

; 149 15 0 F. Bull . 188 0 0 

4 147 15 9 Barrett & Power. 175 9 oO 

: 145 0 0 H. Bouneau 150 0 0 

130 0 0 Vigor & Co. : 145 9 0 

E. Spencer & Co, 142 0 0 

A. J. Sheffield 3 140 90 O 

Staines & Sons, 61 Great Eastern Street . 125201, 0 


For sanitary work at the Buck’s Row school, Whitechapel, for 


4 £557 129.0 

. hye ee ee) the London County Council education committee. 

: ~ chsyek eh (e) Ashby Bros. £346 0 Oo 
437 9 O Parrott & Isom 299 0 oO 
422 OnO Lathey Bros. 2770 0 
419 IO O Ashby & Horner. 254 0 0 
409 9 O J. Peattie 228 0 0 
207510020 Stevens Bros. 202 18 o 
BOA5 OO A, E. Symes 197 0 0 
290) 00 Barrett & Power . 190 0 0 
37514,0 ) 0 F. Bull, Lane 177,00 


Recommended for acceptance. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, | 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire- bricks. 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, FILE 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees, | 


HEAD, WRICHTSON & cO., LTD., 

Have for SALE 

365 TONS OF IRON JOISTS 
14 x 6,8 x 6 and 6 x &. 

NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED. 


Cc 


PATENT 


PHILLIPS’ 


LOCK-JAW |; 
ROOFING TILES, 


DOUBLE GRIP. 


SINGLE GRIP, 


ALIS 
WMS SN 


MAKE THE BEST AND GHEAPEST [: 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


1U 
For full descriptive Catalogue, address the Patentee— 


VAL DE TRAVERS | 


IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAY8, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 


| HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 


ASPHALTE, 


OMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 


Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPH 


» LIGHTNING 
#) CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


“4| NOTTINGHAM, 
| DUBLIN & HANLEY 


Chimney Columns 
s Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
* nd Repaired. No stop- 
yage of Works required, 


' Colliery Signals 
AND 


Electric Bells 


eo Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object, 


Telegrams, 
Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 
Telephone No. 238, 
Nottingham, 


LL LIST, and dates when they appeared 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 


CHARLES D. PHILLIPS Newport, Mon, vcublished on Application to The Publisher. 
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LONDON— continued. MORTLAKE. 


For works to the Brecknock schools, for the London County | For the wiring of their isolation hospital, South Worple 
Council education committee. Way, Mortlake, for electric lighting, for the Barnes Urban 


; District Council. 
Gs aor ; : £598 sec G. & H. TURNER, 11 High Street, Harlesden, F 
archant & Hirst : : é : ; « 9877.4. O80 NW. Pe ee 
M. Pearson . ; ; ‘ : S545 20m Oo (accepted) . . . . 5 
F. T. Chinchen & Co. . : : : 2 » 519 0 O MOSS SIDE. 
London School Furniture Co... . . - 495 © ©] ¥or the erection of public baths in Middleton Street, Moss 
Stevens Bros. . Oe or ; Peheg sy Side, Lancs. Mr. HENRY B. LONGLEY, engineer and 
Thompson & Bev eridge cue ae : ‘ ; . 30 THLORLO surveyor. 
For iron building at Ensham Street school, Wandsworth, for G. Macfarlane & Son, Manchester . «- +£10,725 0 oO 
the London County Council education committee. ROCHDALE. 
Pe eS daa : ; i ‘ : : ee a e For the erection of brick walling, stone steps and coping to- 
RA Jewell : ‘ ; ; ; ; aedoma the enclosed garden at Falinge Park for the Corporation. 
eS ean ald ; ; : , ; ; | 150 0 0 Mr. S. S. PLATT, borough surveyor. 
J. Garrett Rcone ; : : . 150 0 0 Ri & 1. HowarTH, 150 Royds Street (accepted ). 
R E, Williams & Sons : : : : As emOmO SCOTLAND. 
Boe ab ecker a : BB BT Seon or mason, carpenter, slater, plumber, plasterer, pate and 
¥ Reem te ee glazier’s work ; also for iron and steelwork of free public” 
library to be erected at the corner of King Edward Street 
For builders’ work on premises belonging to them in Grove and the Hexagon, Fraserburgh. Mr. WM. S. F. WILSON, 
Road and Tredegar Square, Bow, E., and at the workhouse, architect. 4 oe 
; ft Road, Bow, E,, for the Guardians of Mile End eet 
pa Bantrs 3 eae: G. Corbett, Fraserburgh, mason ‘ : oh 635 0 Oo 
Old Town. J. Shinan, Fraserburgh, carpenter . , 625 10 oO 
Inkpen , : : : : : ; -£419 0 0 W. McDonald, Fraserburgh, plasterer . .. 18013 I 
Heard . : : : : : ; : 5 Biter PO E. Ewan, Aberdeen, plumber . ‘ . . I45 somal 
Brown. 370 0 O J. Stuart, Fraserburgh, painter . - : . 107 "eae 
CALCUTT, 2 Grafton Street, “Mile End (accepted) 398 er £6) A. Thomson, Fraserburgh, slater . ; . ‘TOs sveaam 
G.& W. McLellan, Glasgow, iron, &c.  . : 79 16 
For additions and alterations to Mr. H. J. Budd’s premises, For the erection of dwellings at Lowwaters. Mr. FRANK 
West Green Road, South Tottenham. Mr. A. C. GREEN, SOUTHORN, architect, 144 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
architect and surveyor, 111 Fore Street, Edmonton, and Accepted tenders. 
40 Bruce Castle Road, Tottenham, N. McKenzie & Donalson, Motherwell, mason . £3,707 0 oO 
A. Porter . : , 4 , ‘ , af 1,300 0 xO J. McGirr & Co., Hamilton, joiner . : . 2,355. ome 
.Pollard & Brand . ; : : ; ine 2cOULOmEO J. Rowatt, Glassford, plasterer ; ; : 676, Ome 
W. Lawrence & Son ; : ; : ‘al,leq sO 90 Stalker & Daye, Glasgow, plumber. : : 524 00 
Stapleton & Son 5 ; : : ‘ +) 41,C00500) 50 W. & D. Mailler, Glasgow, slater . : : 333, “Ome 
Mattock Bros. . : ; : ‘ : . 1,050") 0 so J: Carruth, Glasgow, painting . 200 0 O 
. Stewart ‘ 4 ; , : « . 996 “O70 Pe Johnston, Wall & Co, Coatbridge, iron- 
ip GROVES (accepted ) : ; z ' © O59 0 co acre ; 5 5 : : 167 0 0 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
110 Cannon Street, 
oman E.C. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER DICK’S PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE. and other Alloys, 
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SEVENOAKS. 


For the erection of a free library for the Urban District 


Council. 
WILTSHIRE & SONS (accepted) 4 ‘ > £2,948 9 Oo 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. 


‘For street work for the Corporation. Mr, E. J. ELForD, 
borough surveyor. 
Occupation Road. 


D. Jackson : : . : : : - £989 18 Io 
Fry Bros. . : ‘ ‘ : ‘ - - 886 19 6 
Westgate . : , f : : . ‘ SST dao 
W. Iles. ; Wee) ) 
BUXTON & JENNER, "Southend (accepted ) Seer, Ae 
Gainsborough Drive. 
D. Jackson : 4 5 Z : : 3 Fi7aOes 
Fry Bros. . : : . : : : : 643 18 5 
Westgate . : : ee ae : : . 558 10 o 
Buxton & Jenner. : : , ; : 53073 4 
W. ILES (accepted) . : . ‘ . : 520450. -0 
South Avenue. 
Westgate . . 5 : 3 : z 5 BRAS) Gh @ 
Fry Bros. . : : - : . : 5 Bygtels il ai 
D. Jackson : . : ; : 2,07 feos ol 
Buxton & Jenner. ‘ : : , 5 AKO @) © 
W.ILES (accepted) . : : . ‘ eel; 790"rO 1O 
Tintern Avenite. 
Fry Bros. .« : ° : ‘ ° . mel, Fi5012. 8 
Westgate . ~ : ; : - - 989 0 oO 
D Jackson é : P ‘ 5 . 5 O47 e210 
W. Iles ; : 860 0 oO 
BUXTON & JENNER ‘(accepted ) : ; O35 O76 


STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 
For the erection of the approaches and abutments to Boothen 
swing-bridge. 


T. GODWIN (accepted ) : ‘ ‘ d £545 0 O 
For making-up Clarence Street. 
A. BULLOCK (accepted) . ~ £590 0 oO 
For removing and reinstating the churchyard wall and 
railings. 
is Cos (accepted ) : : 5 ‘ 74279) 0 0 


TROWBRIDGE. 

For additions and alterations to the existing premises, for the 
Managers of the Newton British schools, Trowbridge, 
Wilts. Messrs. T. B, Sttcock & S. S. KEAry, archi- 
tects, 47 Milsom Street, Bath. 


H. A. Forse & Son . . : : - £25 259 60 20 
Downing & Rudman : , ; : 2,007 0 O 
A. E. Denby & Co. . : ; : : G1,819) 0.0 
A. Wills & Sons , : - : : é 1,798 0 oO 
A. J. Colborne . : . : : : GEES We laure) 
Erwood & Morris . ; : : - et.O94 we OG 
W. Webb . - - wt,595) 0. +0 
€jJ. Lonc& Sons, Bath (accepted) A ‘ 7 1,593); 0; 10 


WALES. 

For the construction of a stone bridge, approaches, &c., over 
the Nantmilw (Mawr, Llangyfelach) for the Pontardawe 
Rural District Council. 

D. Jenkins . : : : : : : ne205) 0 0 
E. Griffiths & Co. > Biteh iiloy” 
P. ROGERS, Glais, Clydach, "Swansea (accepted ) L756. 0 0 


For the erection of Llangollen assembly-rooms and municipal 
offices. Mr. RICHARD DAVIES, architect, Bangor. 


KE. Evans . ¢ , : : : : - £3,490 0 O 
Jones & Evans. ; : : ; . es 30On. Ol 9 
Davies & Son . ; & CHCl see 
W. H. THOMAS, Oswestry (accepted ) : a 2,504 OnO 


For the erection of Welsh Methodist vestry. Messrs. IVOR 
JONES & T. E. RICHARDS, architects, 18 St, Mary Street, 
Cardiff. 

J. PARRY, Penrhiwceiber, Wales (accepied ) .£508 o oO 


WIMBORNE. 

For making-good the private street recently laid out in Wim- 
borne Minster, Dorset, and connecting Grove Road and 
Ethelbert Road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
CHARLES MUNCKTON, surveyor. 


H. C. Brisky ‘ 5 A : : : £172 5 0 
H. Street . a ; ; : 164 10 oO 
Gates & Gulliver . ‘ : : : : wt22—. G6) LT 
G. T. Budden : ; : ‘ : ‘ tL TONIO 0 
W. P. Saunders . ~ 116 15. 0 
G. MAIDMENT, Upper "Parkstone (accepted) 10400.) oO 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 


| | > PASSENGER LIFTS. 


R. MIDDLETON, 


HYDRAULIC & GENERAL eta 


/ HAND-POWER 


BALANCE 


Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 
Maker of all kinds of 
HYDRAULIC, 

ELECTRICAL, 
STEAM, AND 


LIFTS & CRANES 


For Hotels, Clubs, PATENT APPLIOATION, No. 8739. 


i Mansion Houses, Ware- } 
| houses," Haltway "Ste NEWTON'S “SKELETON” 


tions, &c. For working 
Overhead “tants, Gas] FIREPLACE LINTEL. 


Engines or Accumu- 
: lators. SMOKY PRICES FROM 


Simm ov ae | CHIMNEYS | 
In Fett oa AVO re ED 57 AS 


and Hotel, Glasgow ;|GOST LESS THAN OLD METHOD. 


ton, Glacow, taiky|COMPLIES WITH REGULATIONS 


Station, Ayr Station'Op LOCAL GOVERNMENT MODEI. 
se iotel: Perth Btac OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT MODEL. 


tion and Hotel,, BY-LAWS & LONDON BUILDING 


the N Cl b, ‘ 
Geen” GP ACT, ETC. FACILITIES FOR BUILD- 


5==9 Houses, Glasgow, ING SOLID BEHIND RANGE, IN- 


noe Ae SURING 


Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds. JOHN BENNIE, DIMINISHED RISK OF 


OODES: LIEBER, A.B.O., 4rH EDITION. 
Telegraphic Address, *HYDRAULIO, LEEDS,” 


Telephone No. 214, Moncur St. 3 


HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, SMOKY GHIMNEYS. 


Star Engine Works, 


GLASGow.MaKeR: || J, NEWTON, 


London Agent— SOLE LONDON AGENT—EDWARD W. ATKINS, 
C. E. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. |471& 472 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, High Holborn, W.C. 21 ELLERS ROAD, LEEDS. 
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WARRINGTON. | IRELAND. 
For the widening of Warrington Bridge. For the erection of artisans’ dwellings in Mooney’s Lane, 
HARRY FAIRCLOUGH (accepied) . ‘ 2,3, 2039 Ono Clontarf. 
WOKINGHAM. R. & E. FARMER (accepied) ». +» «© +£6,476 10 6 


For works of sewage disposal at Sonning. Mr. W. G. A. 
HAMBLING, engineer. 


A.G. Osenton . ; : é ~GO3TK1E 7 
W. Reeves . ‘ 774 10 0 
ALLEN & LONG, Reading (accepted) « 662 10 oO 
Batten Bros. 5 - 642.10 'o 


WORSBOROUGE. 

For the erection of two cottages, Yews Farm, Worsborough, 
Yorks. Messrs. CRAWSHAW & WILKINSON, architects, 
13 Regent Street, Barnsley. 

Accepted tenders. 
E. R. Taylor, Doncaster Road, Barnsley, mason. 
J. Hall, Stairfoot, near Barnsley, joiner. 
M. Fleming, Eastgate, Barnsley, slater. 
R. Hill, Stairfoot, near Barnsley, plumber. 
C. Dryden, Doncaster Road, Barnsley, plasterer. 
W. Smith, Sheffield Road, Barnsley, painter. 


MIDDLESBROUGH. 
For making-up the footways in Linthorpe Road. 


CROMBIE & SON (accepted ) : : ‘ £651 0 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


MESSRS. OETZMANN & Co., of Hampstead Road, N.W., 
have refurnished the Marylebone Council Chamber. The 
work was executed from the designs and under the supervision 
of Mr. Herbert Cescinsky. The general style selected is of the 
Early French Renaissance period, the woodwork being through- 
out of oak fumigated to a rich golden brown. 

THE Sneyd Collieries, Limited, of Burslem—manufacturers 
of glazed bricks of every description—have removed their 
London offices from 204 Phcenix Street, N.W, to the more 
central position, 20 Victoria Street, Westminster, and have 


% 


appointed Mr. Vernon Parker as their agent for London and 
the South of England. 

THE Ratner Safe Company, Limited, of 51 Moorgate 
Street, E.C., have recently received an order for a very large 
drillproof steel safe deposit for the United Safe Company, 
Limited, Johannesburg. The deposit is to be constructed on 
the most modern lines, and, it is claimed, will be by far the 
strongest in Africa, being doubly protected by. drillproof plates 
throughout. The interior will be divided into four rooms, 
three of which will contain, when fully fitted, 2,256 safes, the 
fourth room being used for the deposit of plate chests, &c. 


Received too late for Classification. 


BIRKDALE. 
For the erection of the Carnegie free library. 
DUXFIELD (accepted ) : - £4,582 0 Oo 
EPSOM. 

For the superstructure of the Long Grove asylum for the 
asylums committee of the London County Council. 
Messrs. GEORGE T. HINE & CO, architects, Westminster. 
Quantities by Messrs, FRANKLIN & ANDREWS. 


Foc Hob. Higgs: . £401,009 0 O 

Mowlem & Co., Ltd. . §3907,494 0°70 

HH. Lovatt, itd. 385,861 0 oO 

Leslie & Co., Ltd. . 379,047 0 O AT an inquest at Atherton last week on the death of a — 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. 375,385 © o| carman, it was shown that when crossing a road a tramcar 
Holliday & Greenwood. ; 374,947. © © | collided with the deceased’s van, and the driver was thrown 
Holland & Hannen 373,711 oO o| into the street and run over bythe van. The tram-lines are 
Holloway Bros., Ltd. 371,200 oO o| on the right-hand side of the road, and the Coroner, on record- 
J. Carmichael 371,19 O o| ing a verdict of accidental death, said that whoever was re- 
Cy Wall, Ltd. 368,996 o o| sponsible for the laying of the lines on that side of the street 
Foster & Dicksee, Rugby * 359,953 © o| ought to be held responsible for manslaughter every time there 


* Recommended for. acceptance. was a fatal accident. 


G.B. N B. Al SNEWIN & SONS, LTD MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London," LONDON, B.C, re Telephone, 274 Holborn, 


~Lesis Proprietors of the Montrotier Seyssel Asphalte mings! 
Telegrams, LIMMER, LONDON. (BASSIN DE SEYSSEL.) Telephone, 2147 LONDON WALL. 
MINES IN GERMANY- (Established 1871.) MINES IN SICILY, 


is qpocied Wye UL Otee Staion the sae EES LITHOFALT MASTIC PAVING—Cheap and Durable. 
Head Offices—2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


and other Government Departments, for Roofing, 
QXYLIN Fibrous Plaster 


Flooring, Damp Courses, &c. 
DEGORATIONS. 


H. E. GAZE, Ltd., 16 Hinde St., LONDON. 
CORNICES, FRIEZES, WALL PANELLING. 
OVERDOORS, CEILINGS, CAPS, TRUSSES, &c. 
ESTIMATES FOR SPECIAL WORK. 


“THE BANQUET.’ 


The well-known and beautiful Chromo- 
Lithograph by H. Sracy Margs, R.A. 
Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen Inches. _ 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. Free | 
by post, carefully packed inside patent — 


ee > 
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‘tlustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request. 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. 


ARCHITEC. T a IN ALL 
COLOURS, 


TURAL 
GLAZED BRICKS, 


roller. 


CILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD. 


SANITARY PIPES, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cireus, E.C. 
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“el NEW CATALOGUES. 


WHEN sewage disposal is mentioned, it is commonly 
imagined that costly works are contemplated which require 
either Acts of Parliament or an approval which is obtainable 
only after an official inquiry. The result isa large amount of 
neglect or indifference throughout the country which, sooner or 
later, affects the public health. The description which Mr. 
W. E. Farrer, of Birmingham, gives of his “ Automatic 
Sewage Distributor” explains how one of the most serious of 
difficulties can be overcome for hospitals, workhouses, asylums, 
temporary camps and mansions in country districts where 
there are no available sewers. The arrangement and appliances 
have passed the experimental stage, for the first illustration 
shows how the distributor is utilised at the West Stoneham 
Union. The apparatus is applicable for large or small 
installations from ordinary houses to beds of 80 feet square and 
upwards. The effluents are evidence of the success of the 
process. The sewage problem is admittedly one of the most 
difficult of our time. Within the limits accepted by Mr. 
Farrer, inconvenience is overcome, as well as danger, without 
any unsightly spectacle. 


METAL-WORKERS have secured almost a monopoly of electric 
fittings. It was supposed that the same reasons which operated 
with gas lighting should be accepted for the rival light. But 
the conditions differ, and fittings of wood have been used with- 
out any inconvenience or risk. The firm of J. S. Henry, Ltd., 
have issued five small books which show many varieties of 
wooden electric fittings which are adapted to all kinds of lamps. 
Cases arise where wood is considered preferable to metal from 
being more in keeping with the character of a room or- building. 
The examples illustrated show how pleasing an appearance is 
attainable either by wood alone in suitable forms or with 
compo enrichments, glass panels, inlay, crystal drops, &c. 


THE catalogue issued by Mr. Vincent Roberts, heating 
engineer, Leeds, is not confined to his own inventions or 
manufactures. He has included some other arrangements 
which are adapted for certain requirements. In that way all 
orders can be executed without delay, which is an advantage 
that needs no discussion. In the catalogue sizes and prices 
are given and the illustrations will suggest the kind of boiler 
or apparatus which appears to be most eligible. The list of 
buildings which Mr, Roberts has heated is remarkable for its 
length and variety. The testimonies of those for whom work 


was executed are convincing as to efficiency and economy. 
The catalogue comprises other auxiliaries such as the patented 
“ facile” hand coke crusher, which, apart from use in manu- 
factories, is a desirable and cheap acquisition in any house 
where there is a conservatory, for a boy or girl can work it. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Bothwell Hospital, Lanark, is to be enlarged at an 
estimated cost of 9,7652, 

THE municipal buildings of Aberdeen are to be enlarged 
according to plans by the city architect at the cost of about 
4,000/, 

THE plans for a new harbour at Odessa are completed, and 
it is expected that the work will soon be put in hand, Accom- 
modation at that port is at present quite insufficient. 

THE new breakwater at Colombo is nearly finished. 
Between it and the old breakwater the entrance will be 800 feet 
wide. The new dry dock will be the largest and best in Asia 
—its length is to be 7co feet—and it will be opened in-1906. 

THE Clitheroe education committee have recommended the 
Council to proceed with the erection of a newschool at the 
north end of the town to accommodate 800 or 900 scholars, and 
to make improvements at another school. 

SUBWAY excavations in New York have revealed a for- 
gotten dock which was constructed by the founder of the 
Vanderbilt family. British coins dated 1755 and a cannon 
bearing the British coat-of-arms have also been found. 

THE Steyning Guardians on Tuesday approved of the 
plans of Messrs. Clayton & Black, of Brighton, for the erec 
tion of. an infirmary at a cost of 36,7527. The quantity 
surveyors are Messrs. Denman & Matthews. 


TENDERS for the drainage of Santiago de Chile have 
been opened. No British offer was presented. Fresh tenders 
will probably be called for. The cost of the work is estimated 
at I,500,000/, 

THE accounts for the new town hall at Cheltenham have 
been passed. The principal items are :—35,723/. as the total 
cost of the building, 4,020/. for heating, ventilation and fire 
appliances, 2,352/. for lighting, 1,626/. for permanent colour 
decoration and 1,381/, for furnishing, the grand total being 
45,1042. 


TANKS & CISTERNS 
IRON DRUMS, KEGS & CANS. 


IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED- SHEETS. 


jy 
GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. “ 


GALYANIZERS of all Kinds of IRONWORK. 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


ee 
Registered 
TRADE MARK 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


ay <4, Registered 
S TRADE MARK 


COMBE DOWNS 
STOKE GROUND, 


CORNGRIT, WESTWOOD GROUND, 
FARLEIGH DOWN, See HARTHAM PARK 
BRADFORD, ei a and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
nae a PORTLAND. : 
fe feote tn z a ae _ 
OFFICES BAT .. Seen ees ae Svea - us LONDON DEPOTS : 
ae On ite eR” GW R , WESTBOURNE PARK 
LIVERPOOL : CIC #¢luc Wey L&SWR. NINE ELMS Sw 
; I32 GROSVENOR RO, PIMLICO 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


for HARDENING. WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS 


2 ae C_ IS Vas 4 


MANCHESTER 
TRAFFORD PARK 
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THE tender submitted by Mr. A. J. Chown, Kingsthorpe, 
which had been recommended by the Northampton education 
sub-committee for acceptance, for the erection of a borough 
school in Kingsthorpe Grove, has been withdrawn. The amount 
was 15,c60/. 


THE Nelson education committee have resolved to build 
two new day schools in suitable localities at a cost of 15,0007. 
The Corporation have. also for 5,000/. bought property in 
Railway Street and Market Street for public improvement 
purposes. 

THE Accrington education committee recommended that 
plans for a new day school at Woodnook be prepared by the 
borough surveyor, who was to have 200/. honorarium. The 
motion was defeated at a meeting of the Town Council in 
committee. Competitive plans are to be obtained, and 4oo/. 
will be awarded to the successful architect. 


AT the quarterly court of the Plumbers’ Company, which 
was held at the Guildhall last week, Mr. Alderman and Sheriff 
T. Vezey Strong was sworn into the office of Master of the 
Company, and Mr. W. D. Carée and Mr. Charles Hudson into 
the offices of Warden and Renter Warden respectively, on 
election for the ensuing year. 


BARROW Corporation have instructed Mr. Benjamin 
Baker to proceed with the preparation of contract plans for 
the construction of the bridge to Walney, and before accepting 
any tenders they will first be submitted to Messrs. Vickers, 
Sons & Maxim, Ltd., for their reasonable approval. Messrs. 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim have paid 10,000/. towards the cost. 


A BUILDER is said to have taken to heart the inscription on 
St. Paul’s referring to Wren :—“ If you seek his monument look 
around.” By taking the first letter of each house name in one 
of his terraces his own Christian and surname are expressed, 
The names are:—Talavera, Egremonts, Darleydale, Cairnbrook, 
Hildaville, Roswyn, Ivydale, St. Kilda, Trehaine, Moraston, 
Arundale, St. Mildred’s.—Ted Christmas. 


PARLIAMENTARY powers will be applied for in November 
for the carrying out of the reconstruction of the station build- 
ings at Arbroath at a cost of between 40,000/. and 50,000/. A 
committee of the Town Council have approved of the plans 
submitted by the railway companies. At a joint conference the 
only suggestion offered was with regard to the nature of the 
platform accommodation, which it was thought should, if 
possible, be made in the form of an island platform. 


THE LATEST 


A PERFEGT ENAMEL 
PAINT. 

FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 

BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


7) 
> 
= 


Flows Freely, 


Hard Wearing, 
Easily Washed 
and Polished. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 
NEW CROSS, S.E. 


‘| and pulpit. 
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Mr. JOHN F. WALLACE, chief engineer of the Panama 
Canal, has, says the Glasgow Herald, made the important 
announcement that the American engineers who have for the 
last four months been at work surveying the river Chagres 
have discovered that it is quite feasible to divert the river so 
that its waters are discharged into the Pacific. The cost of 
estimated at 16,009,000 dols. 


AT the last meeting of the Corporation of -Glasgow the 
Master of Works was asked whether it was the case that he 


was employing masons to do bricklayers’ work in connection © 


with the building of the new conduit in Nelson Street, and 
whether he meant to continue employing these workmen 
instead of conforming to the conditions of the tradesunion. In 
reply he said that it was the case that masons on the reguiar 
stati had been doing different kinds of work in the building 
of the conduit, and they were paid the full trades-union rate 
of masons’ wages. 

THE North Dublin Rural Council have adopted a scheme 
for dealing with the sewerage of Howth prepared by Mr. 
P. A. M’Carthy. The sewage will be conveyed by gravitation 


to a point near the railway and discharged at low water after © 


partial purification in a septic tank. The first part of the 
scheme will be carried out at a cost of over 6,000/. A second 
scheme had been sent in which provided for greater purifica- 
tion. The professional adviser considered the latter unneces- 
sary, and his opinion was accepted. 


THE foundation-stone of a new church in the‘ west end of 
Bradford has been laid. The edifice will be of somewhat 
plain exterior, and will be without spire. It will consist of 
nave, north and south aisles, choir, and vestries for clergy and 
choir. Round the sides of the main walls there is to be an 
oak panelling. The roof is to be of plain arched form. The 
porch will be on the west end, and there are to be entrances 
on the north and south sides. The church will seat 620 
persons. The cost will be about 8,500/., excluding the font 
The architect is Mr. Temple Moore, and the con- 
tractors are Messrs. J. Thompson & Co., of Peterborough. 

THE last block of the sea-wall at the foot of Castle Hill, 
Scarborough, was laid on Friday last. The new sea-wall, 
which has taken seven years to build, is 4,200 feet long ; 
1,500 blocks of concrete weighing from two to nine tons each 
have been used in its construction. It has a height of 40 feet, 


with a width of 30 feet at the foundation and ro feet at the 
top. The contract, which includes the construction of a marine 
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drive, promenade and sea-wall, was let to Messrs. B. Cooke 
& Co, Battersea, whose tender was 69,2707. The drive will 
probably be completed and thrown open to the public about the 
end of next June. 

At a Dean of Guild Court held at Leith on Monday 
warrant was granted to Leith Parish Council for the erection 
of the new poorhouse at Seafield, on the amendment of the 
plans to meet the Master of Works’ report. The site on which 
the poorhouse is to be erected is at the eastern extremity of 
the burgh, and extends to about 12? acres. Accommodation 
will be provided for 659 inmates—364 from the main house, 
203 in the infirmary, 68 in the children’s home, 12 in the 
married couples’ quarters and 12 in the probationary wards. 
The plans are by Mr. J. M. Johnson, architect, Charlotte 
Street, Leith 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Liverpool Engineering Society visited the Liverpool and 
Southport Electrical Railway and Works on Friday. The 
first stop was made at Formby, where the power-station is 
placed. The carriage sheds at Southport were also inspected. 

THE Portsmouth tramways committee considered on Tues- 
day three tenders for renewals of materials for points and 
crossings, viz. Hadfield, Sheffield ; Dick, Kerr & Co., London, 
and Edgar Allen. The tender, under the schedule of prices, 
of Messrs, Hadfield being the lowest was accepted. 

Mr W. M. ROGERSON, electrical engineer to the Halifax 
Corporation, has been offered a similar appointment in London. 
To retain his services Halifax has advanced his salary from 
400/, to 500/. per annum, and further annual additions of so/. 
are promised. 

OWING to the traffic on the electric municipal tramways at 
Leicester being considerably in excess of expectations, exten- 
sions of plant are necessary. An extension of the borrowing 
powers is to be sought by 60,000/. for the provision of 
additional generating plant and new cars, increasing the total 
of the latter to 120. 

THE Leigh Town Council have decided, in view of the 
urgent need for extension at the electricity works, to go on 
with the work before they get the sanction of the Local 
Government Board to borrow the money necessary. The 
committee could not afford to wait until the usual formalities 
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THE action of the atmosphere on span wires in Manchester 
is found to be affecting the span wires seriously, especially in 
one district where there are a number of chemical works, 
Vaseline has been used and also several so-called “ rust- 
preventing ” mixtures, but nothing so far has been effective. 

THE-Leeds City Council propose to borrow 100,000/. 
for the extension of the Corporation electric-lighting works and 
the plant. The undertaking was purchased in 1898 for 
217,420/, A forward policy vas adopted by the Corporation, 
sanction to borrow 505,400/ for extensions being obtained in 
July 1901, and up to March last the capital expenditure has 
been 752,500/, 

NOTICE is given in the Loudon Gazette that the Board of 
Trade have revoked the Handsworth Electric Lighting Order 
1901, which was confirmed by the Electric Lighting Orders 
Confirmation (No. 9) Act, 1901, as to the whole of the area of 
supply as from September 29, 1904, and that the revocation is 
to take effect from that date. 

THE Worcester City Council have agreed to expend 500/. 
upon the construction of a fish pass at the weir which provides 
the head of water for driving the turbines at the Powick 
electricity generating station, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Agriculture, who hitherto have imposed such con- 
ditions as would seriously interfere with the use of the water- 
power. 

THE members of the Institute of Electrical Engineers who 
have returned from their American tour speak of the visit as 
most enjoyable and instructive. A special train was set apart 
for their use, and in this way they were enabled to visit many 
of the chief cities in the States and Canada, spending a portion 
of their time at the St. Louis Exhibition. They had acquired 
valuable knowledge on the use and application of electricity as 
a motive-power and for lighting and domestic purposes. 

THE Epsom Urban Council have had under consideration 
the question of providing additional pumping machinery at the 
waterworks ; also whether it would be in the interests of the 
town to construct steam plant or instal electrical, centrifugal or 
other pumps to be supplied with current from the Council’s 
generating station. The consulting engineer and the resident 
electrical engineer have been instructed to obtain further 
information from other centres where water is pumped by 
electricity, especially with regard to the cost or rate at which 
the water can be raised and, generally, whether the scheme has 


had been complied with. 


worked satisfactorily. The accountant has also been requested 
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to supply particulars as to the works cost of the waterworks 
pumping. 

THE generating station at Walthamstow is inadequate to 
cope with the demands. The Borough Council have applied 
for sanction to an additional loan of 46,000/ for the purpose. 
The undertaking has been in existence three years, and last 
year a profit of 3,000/. was made, notwithstanding the low 
price of 3%¢. per unit. Since 1902 the consumers have in- 
creased fourfold, and storage batteries have been utilised to 
prevent the productive capacity of the already large generating 
plant being overtaxed. 

THE tramways committee of the Belfast Corporation have 
appointed Messrs. Lacey, Sellar & Leigh consulting engineers 
for the purpose of examining the specifications before they are 
submitted to the contractors, at a fee not to exceed five 
hundred guineas. It was decided at the same meeting that it 
should be a condition in the specification that all goods in con- 
nection with the new tramways should be of British manufac- 
ture. The name and title by which the tramways undertaking 
will be known in future is the Belfast City Tramways. 


VARIETIES. 


AN infirmary block is to be erected at the East Preston 
workhouse, Sussex. Plans will be obtained by competition. 

THE Edinburgh Town Council have been recommended to 
offer premiums for designs for effective dust carts and covers, 

Mr. A. S WOotTTEN, of South Molton, has been elected 
surveyor and inspector to the Bradford-on-Avon Urban District 
Council in the place of Mr. S. Howard, resigned. 

SOME engineering firms in Coventry have agreed to pay the 
fees and wages of students while at the municipal technical 
school, the classes being held during working hours. 

CARDIFF’S municipal debt now amounts to over 4,000,000/, 
Every man, woman and child in the town owes 22/. 4s. 6d. A 
working man with a wife and six children owes 177/. 16s. 

THE Grimsby magistrates have been called on to decide 
whether a wind-driven pump is a windmill. After long discus- 
sion the case was adjourned for a fortnight. 

THE Darwen Town Council will shortly instal automatic 
coal chargers and dischargers at the gasworks, at a cost of 
between 4,500/. and 5,o0o0/. The plant will be paid for out of 
revenue and by instalments extending over five years. 
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COTTAGE homes are being erected on ground adjoining 
Fulwood Barracks, Preston, to enable a number of men of the 
Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, who were disabled in the 
war and are unable to earn a livelihood, to end their days in 
comparative comfort. 

THE first light railway in Essex, that which has been con- 
structed between Kelvedon and Tollesbury, was opened for 
traffic on Saturday. The Government had supported the 
scheme with a grant of 30,000/ The length of line opened is 
nine miles, and another mile to the pier at Tollesbury is in 
course of construction. 

NEW YORK harbour will probably be soon equipped with 
three fire-boats. A sum of 375,000 dollars is to be asked for 
that purpose. The need of these appliances is warranted, for 
the extension of the river front and the existence now of vast 
stores and warehouses in the vicinity of the docks demand all 
the security possible against destruction by fire. 


MOTOR-CARS of special construction are about to be 


experimented with at Khartoum to test the possibility of 
instituting a passenger service in the desert. The difficulty is 
to find motors which are capable of travelling over the sand, 
but it is hoped that the recent experiments will lead to a 
solution of this problem. 

NAPHTHALENE deposits in gas pipes have caused great 
trouble in Leicester, from 109 to 600 complaints being received 
every day. Gas chemists have striven for years to find a 
remedy, and at last Mr. Colson, the gasworks manager, has 
discovered a system by which the deposit of naphthalene is 
entirely done away with It is estimated the new apparatus 
will result in a saving of 5,000/. per annum. 


AN Americau physician has stated that the growth of ivy 
on the outer walls of a house does not make it damp. If the 
house be damp, it is, it seems, in spite of the ivy rather than 
because of it. It gains, in fact, the moisture necessary for its 
existence in no small part from the brick or stone over which 
it climbs The dampness is thus drawn out of the house 
instead of being driven into it 


A FESTIVAL dinner will be held at the HoteleGeclaiaae 


November 12 in aid of the Furniture Trades Provident and 
Benevolent Association. It is proposed to establish orphanages 
and homes of. rest on an estate of five acres at Cobden Hill, 
Radlett, Hertfordshire. The scheme was initiated last year by 
the president, Mr. S. J. Waring, jun A sum of 15,000/. is 
required for the completion of the scheme. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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RESIDENTIAL FLATS, CANDOVER STREET, W. 


A DRAINAGE scheme for Haywards Heath is to be pro- 
ceeded with at once. The Local Government Board have 
given their approval to the expenditure of 32,0027 Mr. 
Baldwin Latham, engineer, proposes to deal with the sewage 
simply by broad irrigation, which he considers to be less a 
nuisance and much less expense than ‘the bacteriological 
treatment. 

AT the meeting of the finance committee of the Pertsmouth 
Corporation it was announced that the balances at the bank of 
the municipal and urban sanitary accounts are greater than 
ever known before, the total being 51,000/. It was said that 
loans had been arranged on reasonable terms to the extent of 
100,000/, which will cover all requirements for a period of at 
least six months, after which it is anticipated that money will be 
even cheaper than at present. 


A CANCER ward is to be built and equipped at the Dundee 
Royal Victoria Hospital by an ex-Provost. The offer was, 
conditional of the committee of management agreeing to carry 

out the work in accordance with plans prepared showing a 
total cost, including architect’s fee for building and equipment, 
not exceeding 5,500/., to hand over that sum to the treasurer at 
once, it being distinctly understood that that covered every 
charge. 

SIGNOR CIPRIANO CASTRO, president of the Republic of 
Venezuela, has had built to his order in his capital of Caracas 
a palace constructed entirely of steel. The Presidential head- 
quarters have hitherto been at Cucufa, but as earthquakes are 
frequent he decided on a house of steel, which is the only one 
of its kind in the world. It consists of two storeys only, with 
windows at regular intervals, and is surrounded by a plain 
English garden. The new residence is also bomb and bullet- 
proof. 


IN order to encourage the owners of land in the Black 
Country to plant trees on pit-mounds, the Midland Reafforesting 
Association has decided to superintend the planting, fencing 
and supply of materials, so that the work can be done without 
trouble to the owner. The Association will guarantee that the 
cost shall not exceed 5/. per acre for trees and planting plots of 
not less than two acres, and 1s per yard for wire fencing, pro- 
viding that the plots are approved by the Association and that 
the work can be carried. on during October and November 
while the operations already decided upon are in progress. 


THE proposal to annex Heaton Chapel, Heaton Mersey and 
Heaton Moor to Manchester, along with Didsbury, Withing- 
ton and Chorlton, has led to a counter movement on the part of 
Stockport. The Stockport borough extension committee has 
decided to take steps in the ensuing session of Parliament for 
the inclusion of the whole of the area of the Heaton Norris 
Urban District Council in the county borough of Stockport. 
A small part of the district was added to Stockport three years 
ago. Stockport supplies gas and water to the places named, 
and Manchester supplies electricity to the Heaton Chapel 
district. 


THE New York Court of Appeal is fortunate in having 
among the judges an ex-professional engineer. Judge Edgar M. 
Cullen is a graduate of Columbia University, who afterward 
studied at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. After engaging 
in engineering work for some time, he perceived the great 
opportunities then existing for a lawyer having engineering 
knowledge. He accordingly studied law, was admitted to the 
Bar, and has achieved such a position that, although a Democrat 
in politics, he is the Republican candidate for the highest 
judicial office in the State. 


MR JOHN Ross, the ceunty road surveyor of Midlothian, 
recommends as a practical means of partially mitigating the 
dust nuisance that on the main roads where the desired contour 
has now been obtained the binding material should in future 
be gravel and sand instead of road scrapings, this being the 
course adopted in the best form of macadam maintenance. 
The cost would be slightly increased, but the surface would be 
harder and wear longer, besides having a smaller quantity of 
dust and mud. With the foregoing object in view, and as 
recommended last year, nearly 3,000 tons of Cairngryffe red 
metal (Felsite) were applied with satisfactory results to the 
Corstorphine road, between the city boundary at Belmont and 
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the west end of Corstorphine village. This metal was of a very | Woolwich, Greenwich. and Metropolitan stations to the 


hard nature, and produces a minimum quantity of dust. 


Midlands, Yorkshire, Lancashire, North of England and 
Scotland. On Saturdays October 8 and 22, November 5 
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the work. The accepted tender was from Messrs. Collins & 
Godfrey, Tewkesbury. The cost has been 3,061 The 
designs were prepared by Mr. C. E. Ford Whitcombe, London 


and Broadheath. 


A LIGHTHOUSE of ferro-concrete has been constructed 
at Nicolaieff, near Odessa. The height is 131 feet, the diameter 
at the base 28 feet, and that at the top of the shaft 6 feet 
7 inches. The service-room, which is 14 feet 3 inches in 
diameter, is corbelled out, and thus overhangs 3 feet 10 inches 
on each side of the tower. For purposes of design the tower 
was considered as a tube firmly fixed at one end and acted 
upon bya distributed pressure, due to wind, of 564 lbs. per 
square foot. The foundation is sunk only 8 feet 3 inches below 
the surface of the ground. The skeleton consists entirely of 
upright rods and of circular rings, the surrounding concrete 
being mixed in the proportion of 660 ibs. of Portland cement, 
1 cubic yard of ballast and half a cubic yard of sharp sand. In 
order to insure that the concrete takes a firm hold of the 
framework, the latter is brushed over with grout prior to the 
concrete being run in. It is claimed that a saving of 4o per 
cent. is effected by the use of the ferro-concrete. The weight 
of the structure is given as 453 tons, of which 342 tons only 
represent the weight of the ferro-concrete, whereas the weight 
of such a lighthouse put up in the ordinary way would be 


1,343 tons. 


BUILDING IN GLASGOW. 


THE Lord Dean of Guild of Glasgow on his last appearance 
in the Court offered a few remarks upon the business during 
the past year. His Lordship said :— 

The total valuation of the “linings ” granted during the year 
amounts to 2,118,800/, which is not very far below the valua- 
tion of the previous year, which was the highest on record, and 
last year is the third highest. When the figures come to be 
analysed, however, it is found that there is really a considerable 
decrease in building operations in Glasgow, and that exceptional 
causes, to which I shall refer later, have kept up the total 
valuations. The total number of “linings” granted was 540, © 
of which 83 were for houses and shops, compared with 170 for 
the previous year and 197 for the year before. In regard to 
houses, there has been a very marked falling-off in the applica- 
tions for “linings” throughout the city, both in regard to” 
houses with a small number of apartments and houses with six 
apartments and upwards, showing that the supply of the last few 
years has more than met the demand for increased dwelling ac- 
commodation; the decreased valuation in this respect compared 
with the previous year is no less than nearly 800,000/. This 
falling-off, however, has been met in the increase in valuation of 
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~value have made up for the decrease in other directions. In 
my remarks last year in regard to the question of application 
for linings for streets I pointed out that there had been no 
‘falling off in this respect ; but such has not been the case last 
-year, as the linings granted to new streets are just half of what 
“they were in the previous year. In regard to the general work 
-of the Court during the past year, I have no special remarks to 
make. In addition to the linings granted, the Court dealt with 
129 fiscal cases-having reference to the inspection of dangerous 
and public buildings, repairs of causeways, pavements, drains, 
&c., and prosecutions for penalties for building without warrant 
and deviating from plans. In addition there have been twenty- 
‘four special diets taking proofs, hearing debates, &c., and 
fifteen visitations, mostly, as usual, in connection with applica- 
tions to build within hollow squares. The power of the 
Master of Works under section 20 of the Buildings Regula- 
‘tions Act to fix the width and define the centre of streets has 
been the subject of decision, and two judgments of this 
Court on the point are presently on appeal to the Court of 
‘Session. 

In view of the apparent lull in building operations within 
the city of Glasgow at the present time, it seems, his Lordship 
continued, a suitable occasion to look back at the valuations of 
the linings granted by this Court during the last quarter of a 
century. For the purpose of this retrospect I go back twenty- 
five years to 1879-80, and dividing them into five quin- 
quennial periods down to the present time, I find that the 
valuations of the linings granted for each five years amount as 
‘follows :— 


& 
1879-84 ° ° ° ° ° 2,333,708 


1884-89 . 5 ~ ° ° » 2,244,125 
1889-94 . - ; ° 5 » 4,542,625 
Lo gl i sacra » 8,747,580 
1899-1904 . » 10,388,993 


In considering these figures, however, two points must be 
borne in mind. In the first place, in the middle quinquennial 
period the city boundaries were extended in 1891-92. Inthe 
second place, allowance must be made for the valuations of old 
buildings removed to be replaced by new ones. The whole 
subject is one of much attraction to those who were interested 
in the growth of the city of Glasgow, but I will not pursue the 
statistics further beyond remarking that in the -year 1879, to 
which I have gone back, the population of Glasgow was 
509,co0o, whereas to-day it is over 780,000. 


MARBLE WORKING IN CARRARA.—II. 


ON arrival at Carrara, after having changed trains at Avenza, 
says the writer in the Journal de la Marbrerie, the traveller 
is struck by the quantity of blocks of white marble, from the 
midst of which the station seems to rise up like an island. On 
entering Carrara he first sees blocks, then seams of marble, 
then blocks and then seams. In the streets resounds the 


‘musical ring of hammers on the marble, and through the half- 


open doors sculptors may be seen reproducing ad infinitum 
those subjects which are familiar through exhibitions, or 
executing monuments for which orders are received from all 
points of the compass. : 

In the streets and squares or in the cafés are men with marble 
dust on their clothes and shoes, thus indicating that in this pros- 
perous town everyone lives for or by one material. Carrara being 
an important industrial centre has also become a political 
centre harbouring new ideas. Of late collisions between 
masters and men are frequent, and if they do not resolve into 
a strike always, they are never far off. After many disputes it 
has been settled that the working day of the men commences 
from the moment they arrive at the “poggio” of the 
quarry till the moment they return there. By the poggio 
is meant the platform or yard at the bottom of the 
valley where the marble blocks are collected prior to being 
placed on railway waggons or ox carts. The blocks hewn and 
dressed in the quarries which are found at various heights and 
are conveyed to the road by special means of which we will 
speak later. To walk from the poggio to a quarry takes some 
minutes, even in the case of the lowest, but the time required 
to reach the highest amounts to hours. It follows that the 
wages at these last are proportionately much greater, for 
means have not yet been found for erecting quarters for the 
men, half of whose time and sometimes more is lost on the 
road, without counting the fact that they commence work 
already tired out. A railway track was constructed twelve 
years ago to a certain height in the three principal valleys ; 
this railway, moreover, goes as high as the oxen are able to reach, 
and it connects the chief poggios of the valleys by various 
tunnels. The railway known as the Marmiferra runs to the 
railway station at Carrara after passing the most important 
quarries. It then goes to Avenza station and to the port of 
Avenza, about four miles away. Small sailing boats are loaded 
at the port, which in turn discharge their cargoes into steamers 
which proceed direct to Marseilles, Algiers, Barcelona, &c. 
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Transport by the Marmiferra, including charges for loading 
and unloading the blocks, costs per 1,000 kilogrammes from 
the nearest poggio to the Carrara station 4°60 francs, and to 
quay at Avenza 7°40 francs, and from the most distant poggio 
6:20 francs to Carrara and 8 francs to Avenza. The prices are 
the same when the carriage is done by oxen. Asa cubic metre 
of marble weighs about 3,000 kilogrammes, it will be seen that 
the prices are very much affected by the transport. In addition, 
in order to ‘pass through Carrara the blocks are charged an 
octroi tax of 1°80 francs per ton. The loading]on trucks at the 
Carrara station costs o'50 franc per ton, while to get it on board 
at Avenza costs 3 francs for blocks and 3 to 6 francs per ton in 
smaller pieces. 

But the blocks are not always close to the}trucks at the 
railway station, and almost never close to the boats except 
when they have just been conveyed by the Marmiferra. There 
is therefore another small but very important transport to 
be achieved. It consists of placing the marble on two great 
wooden trucks. These slide on pieces of wood placed across 
the road and carefully soaped. Some oxen can thus drag with 
an astonishing facility a load of several blocks weighing 
altogether about 20 or 30 tons, however rough may be the 
road. The pieces of wood are taken up after the trucks 
have passed and again laid in front by men. This 
system is practised on bad roads and for short} distances, 
for it evades the freight charges. The cost is 1%franc per 
ton for transporting the blocks from the various quarries 
in the vicinity to the station, and 1'40 francs to load 
them on board. This method of sliding is chiefly used for 
conveying the marble blocks from each quarry to the poggio, 
but in this case it is no longer necessary to employ oxen to 
drag the loads. On the contrary, they must be held back lest 
they should be hurled into the valley. For this purpose thick 
ropes are used which are passed several times round wooden 
stakes fixed into the rock on either side of the sliding track. 
Each load being controlled by at least two ropes, one on each 
side, it is enough to loosen more quickly the right or left rope 
in order to direct the blocks more to the right or the left. The 
track is made up of waste marble. Some men have to carry 
out the dangerous task of placing the soaped pieces of wood in 
front of the sledge on which it slides. When the end of the 
rope has been reached it is necessary to fasten the rope round 
the next stake, and this is done alternately, in order that there 
might be always one at tension. After unloading, the trucks 
are hauled back by men. 
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In well-conducted quarries of other countries where marble 
exists of the same importance and compactness, and notably 
in Belgium, where the science of quarrying is deeply studied, 
the mass to be worked during the year is marked out—let 
us say, for instance, it is 20 metres in breadth, Io metres in 
depth and 8 metres in height. This done, a vertical channel 
exactly large enough for the workmen is cut by hand around 
the mass, When it has thus been marked out it is divided 
wherever possible by angles following the natural flaws. In 
the system at Carrara, on the other hand, any natural defects. 
in the material are increased by numbers of channels, which 
make a natural yield of 70 per cent. quickly fall to 10 per 
cent., and masses of considerable dimensions are sub- 
divided into small blocks, which cost more to cut and are worth 
less. But there is even worse than this. In the biggest 
they obtain the marble by means of blasting. 
When this is done on a granite mountain—that is to 
say, where the material is in infinite quantities and 
of little value by itself—no fault can be found with the 
method. It is hard to understand the attitude of the Italian 
authorities who tolerate such extravagance, just as if the owner 
of a parcel of land had in law the ownership of that parcel 
right to the centre of the earth, and as if he were not 
squandering in his selfishness a part of the national wealth, 
If there was no other method of working one might pass 
unchallenged the toleration of the Government engineers, but 
if the latter were formerly ignorant of the helicoidal chain, 
they cannot be so now, when it has been used for two years 
with conspicuous success in one or two quarries at Carrara. 
It is time therefore to raise a protest. All the more so, because, 
apart from the squandering of the public fortune, the question. 
of obstruction by the waste assumes a most vital importance. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


AT a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on Monday evening, 
October 3, Mr. D. B. Butler, president, in the chair, a paper 
was read on “Deep Sea Erosion and Foreshore Protection,” 
by Mr. R. G. Allanson-Winn, M.Inst.C E.I., and of which the 
following is an abstract :— 

The author first pointed out that in considering coast 
erosion, in the majority of cases attention was given to the 
visible shore and the visible agencies of destruction, whilst the 
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geological conditions and changes going on in the invisible 
depths of the sea were overlooked and neglected. The theory 
advanced by him was that in all places where the encroach- 
ment of the sea was steady and continuous and the material 
was of a soft and easily eroded nature for a considerable depth 
below low-water level, protective devices erected on the visible 
shore between high and low-water marks would not necessarily 
arrest the encroachment of the sea, though they might afford 
temporary protection by collecting and retaining material for 
short periods. 

It would not be denied that the sea bed was changing in 
many places, and the author said he did not lay claim to any 
fresh discovery in that direction, but he claimed to be the first 
to deal with the problem mainly from a new point of view, 
and to suggest that very often the encroachment of the sea 
was due more to erosion of material below low-water level than 
to what could be observed taking place on the exposed shore. 
It was this new aspect of the problem which appeared to be 
deserving of the closest attention, and the author observed 
that investigations should be made with the view of discovering 
to what extent the unseen foe might be committing depre- 
dations in any particular locality, how far the theory applied 
to any place and what measures should be taken to mitigate 
the evil. 

Instances were cited of places on the east coasts of both 
England and Ireland where, in the opinion of the author, that 
class of erosion was especially marked. An account of the 
inland march of the sea at Glenbeigh during the past fifty 
years was given to show how persistently deep water had 
advanced, whilst additional evidence was produced to prove a 
similar state of affairs all along the Holderness coast of 
Yorkshire, where might now be pointed out situations in the 
neighbourhood of the present five-fathom line where formerly 
towns and villages stood on the dry cliffs. The author held 
that additional absolute proof of deep-sea erosion was to be 
found in the carrying up of sand, shells and large stones 
attached to the /aminarta digitata and various deep-sea weeds. 
Those materials could only come from depths below low-water 
level, and it was certain that on their removal the vacancy 
caused must have been, in the first instance, filled up by sea 
water, and that therefore the depth of water at that particular 
spot must have been greater than it was prior to the removal. 
In other words, the erosion had caused an advance of deeper 
water shorewards, 

Allusion was made to the possibility of the sinking or 


subsidence of certain coast lines and the rising of others. The 
author stated that he had heard that the south of Ireland was 
subsiding and the north rising, and that in Norway the 
inhabitants showed certain marks on the rocks which were 
formerly washed by the waves, but which were now far beyond 
the reach of even the highest tides. He stated, however, that 
he had had no opportunity of investigating those alleged 
alterations of levels, and, of course, any comparison of shore 
levels with adjacent bench marks would only be misleading, as 
the bench marks themselves would probably have sunk as well 
as the neighbouring country. 

The author suggested that a clearer view might be arrived 
at if we regarded as “sea-bed” all surfaces actually beneath 
the sea at highest spring tides. If that view were accepted, 
we could more easily eliminate from our minds the popuiar 
fallacy that all our troubles began and ended in the changes 
observed on the little strip of visible shore between high and 
low-water marks. He observed that it had been so long 
customary to speak of “beach,” “shore” or “ foreshore,” 
as quite distinct from ‘‘sea-bed” or “sea-bottom,” that we 
might get into the habit of regarding them as not being 
continuations of the same surface. We had, for example, been 
in the habit of regarding the shore as a natural bank with a 
very flat gradient, the toe of which extended to low-water 
mark. It would be more correct to look upon the junction 
of the glacial drift or other erodible material with the chalk, 
rock or other hard material, as the toe of the bank under con- 
sideration, quite irrespective of whether the junction was above 
or below low-water level. 

Alluding to protective devices, the author described a form 
of slanting and curved groyne which he thought might be 
applied to many shores with advantage. He claimed that that 
form of groyne combined many of the advantages of the high 
slanting groynes and the low groynes. In conclusion, the 
author mentioned that he believed he had discovered an 
entirely new method of groyning, and that as soon as he had 
given his discovery a practical test he would bring the subject 
before the Society. 
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addressed the following memorial to the Gas Commission :— 
“That your’ memorialists represent some 350 traders 
in Edinburgh and Leith, part of whose business it is to supply 
and fit gas appliances in connection with the use of gas 
supplied by the Commissioners ; that your memorialists view 
with concern the action of the Gas Commission in undertaking 
the supply of appliances, such as gas-fires and gas-fittings, 
used in the premises of consumers, and in providing the 
materials and labour involved in the fitting up of these free of 
charge, also the sale of cooking utensils ; that, while fully 
aware that in so doing the Commissioners are acting within 
the powers conferred on them by Act of Parliament, and ad- 
mitting that circumstances could be imagined under which it might 
be needful in the public interest to exercise these powers, your 
memorialists submit that, inasmuch as in present circumstances 
private enterprise has proved itself quite able to meet the 
demands of the public, and the amount of competition in trade 
protects the public from the danger of excessive charges, this 
line of policy is unnecessary. It is understood that only a 
small portion of the gas consumers have availed them- 
selves of the advantages the Commissioners offer, and that 
these belong to the portions of the community who are able, 
and from your memorialists’ experience are in the majority of 
cases willing, to pay a reasonable price for the work done. Your 
memorialists submit, further, that the principle of executing the 
aforementioned works free of charge, and in having the de- 
ficiency made good from the price of the gas, is economically 
unsound, it being an axiom in business that each department 
should make no loss. In this case it follows that the whole 
body of the gas consumers pay a higher price for their gas 
than would be necessary if the work referred to was’ paid for 
directly by the parties benefited. Admitting that if a larger 
proportion of consumers availed themselves of the privileges 
of the use of gas-fires and cookers, and the cost of producing 
gas was thereby slightly reduced, the loss involved in executing 
the work gratuitously would still be almost as large in propor- 
tion. Finally, your memorialists sympathise with the desire of 
the Commissioners to develop the use of gas as a heating and 
lighting agent, and are ready and willing to do all in their 
power to co-operate with them in the attainment of that object ; 
and, whilst it may not be strictly within their province to make 
suggestions, they would be glad to see the Commissioners 
adopt a system which would enable private traders to supply 
the appliances and to execute the work. With this view your 
memorialists respectfully beg to submit for consideration that 


the Gas Commissioners appoint a committee to meet the 
traders’ committee, and devise a scheme whereby this result 
may be obtained.” 


JOHANNESBURG BUILDINGS. 


JOHANNESBURG is rapidly approaching a state when it wil 
well compare with, and even surpass, any city of its size in the 
world, says the Zvazsvaal Leader, for magnitude and extent 
of its buildings. Occasional visitors to South Africa’s premier 
town are surprised at the progress which is being made and 
the rapidity with which huge structures are being erected. It 
is, of course, necessary that the big financial houses of the 
Rand should have commodious premises in which to conduct 
their business, and it is eloquent testimony to their faith in the 
future of the ‘“ Golden City” and of South Africa in general 
that they should invest such large sums as are entailed in the 
completion of the huge buildings now in course of erection 
Being comparatively a new town, Johannesburg has profited 
by the experience of English and American cities, and the 
new buildings are being erected on the most approved and 
up-to-date pattern. The enterprise of the financiers of the 
Rand, which has been so pronounced in other directions, is 
equally noticeable in these undertakings. 

Sacke’s Buildings, situated at the corner of Commissioner 
and Joubert Streets, on a site formerly covered by single-storey 
structures of the type familiar to all in the town, will, when 
completed, form a block of buildings of a distinctly novel 
character. The style adopted is usually known in England, 
France and South Africa as “ Art nouveau,” or in Germany as 
“‘Secessonisten.” This new block, which is being erected from 
designs by and under the supervision of Messrs, Kallenbach & 
Reynolds, covers an area 50 by 150 feet, and adjoins the Old 
England Hotel and Portland House, and is opposite the new 
Carlton Hotel and His Majesty’s Theatre. It is five storeys in 
height, with a basement over the whole area. 

A pleasing feature about the building is that excellent 
use is being made of local materials. The walls are built 
in brick and plastered. Along the base of the building to both 
fronts is a verandah of special design, which not only answers 
the usual purpose, but also gives a solidity to the buildings. 
The basement and ground floors will be occupied:as shops, 

The main entrance to the upper floors of the buildings is 
from Joubert Street, which has the longest frontage. There 
are two passenger elevators, which are controlled by means of 
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a rotary switch fixed inside the cars, with automatic stopping 
only at the top and bottom of the travel, and fitted with safety 
apparatus. The halls upstairs are spacious and well lighted, 
and fitted with the most modern equipments. 

The offices are large and lofty, and excellent lavatory 
accommodation is provided. Every care has been taken by 
the architects to overcome the present sanitary inconveniences 
and at the same time to anticipate the future sewerage scheme. 
To prevent dust, papers, &c., lying about the building a dust 
shoot is being installed, and this provides each floor with a 
dust bin. Precaution has been taken against fire by providing 
Merryweather’s fire-hydrants, and two emergency stairs in the 
event of an outbreak will facilitate escape. 

The architects of the building, as mentioned above, are 
Messrs. Kallenbach & Reynolds. The contractors are Messrs. 
Gabriel & Ballantine. The shop fronts are by Messrs. F. Sage 
& Co., London ; elevators by Stigler, of Milan, supplied and 
erected by the Bostwick Gate Company, Ltd., of London ; fire 
hydrants by Messrs. Thurston & Co., the South African agents 
for Merryweather ; hot-water installation by the J. W. Taylor 
Company, Ltd., agents for the Dominion Radiator Company, 
Ltd The total cost of the building is 50,000/. 

A building which is now nearing completion occupies the 
site on which formerly stood the three-storey building forming 
the eastern wing of Messrs. Stuttaford & Co.’s business pre- 
mises in Pritchard Street. 

The new building, which was designed by and is being 
built under the supervision of Messrs. Aburrow & Treeby, 
architects, will, when completed, give Messrs. Stuttaford & Co. 
a total shop frontage of over 200 feet to Rissik Street and 
Pritchard Street, and a floor space of over 105,000 square feet. 
The total height of the new building, from basement to 
parapet, is 144 feet, and comprises ten complete floors for 
business purposes, with an additional storey which will be 
utilised for tank-rooms, lift-spaces, &c., and flat roof. The total 
capacity of the building is 1,600,00c cubic feet, making it 
by far the largest building of its description in South Africa. 
The structure is erected on the steel-frame principle, and in 
its construction over 1,109 tons of steel has been used. The 
whole of the floors are of fireproof construction, and 2,400 tons 
of cement concrete was required for their formation. 

Each floor is entirely cut off from the others by Dowson & 
Taylor’s automatic fireproof doors, and a perfect and complete 
system of Grinnell sprinklers and drenchers is installed 
throughout the building. Access to all floors is gained by a 


fireproof staircase, supplemented by three Waygood passenger’ 
elevators, a goods lift and fireproof external escape stairs. 
Two 5,000-gallon tanks on the top provide the necessary 
water supply for the sprinkler installation, and in the sub- 
basement provision is made for the machinery for production 
of the electricity for running the lifts and electric light, which: 
kas been installed throughout. 

The contractor for the building is Mr. R. C. Brown, for the: 
steel framework Messrs. Milliken Bros., New York, and for the 
shop-fittings Messrs. Drew & Co., Johannesburg. 

Cullinan’s Buildings are being erected on a site adjoining 
Marshall, Simmonds and Fraser Streets, directly opposite the 
Stock Exchange. The building will consist of basement and’ 
five storeys, and is being erected principally for the transaction 
of the extensive business of the Premier Diamond Company. 
In the basement there will be strong-rooms for the storage of 
diamonds and other valuables. The ground-floor and upper 
rooms will be utilised as diamond sorting-rooms and offices for 
the Premier Diamond Company, the Driekopjes and other 
mining ventures in which Mr. T. M. Cullinan is interested 
The premises will be built of red brick and terra-cotta and 
glazed bricks manufactured at the works of Mr. Cullinan at 
Olifantsfontein. There will be a frontage of about 300 feet. 
The joint architects for this building are Messrs. Aburrow & 
Treeby and Messrs. Leck & Emley. 

A building which it is anticipated will equal, if not surpass, 
in magnificence any architectural design in South Africa is 
shortly to be erected for the transaction of the business of the 
Standard Bank The site will havea frontage to Commissioner, 
Harrison and Fox Streets extending to the St. James’s 
Restaurant, and this will necessarily entail the demolition of 
the property now existing on that stand. The architects are: 
Messrs. Stucke & Bannister. 

At the corner of Harrison and Fox Streets excavations are 
completed for the erection of property which will be known as 
Barnato’s Buildings. This block will consists of vaults, strong-. 
rooms and offices for the purposes of the business of Barnato. 
Bros., the Johannesburg Consolidated Investment Company, 
the Johannesburg Waterworks and Estate Company, anc 
other companies of the Barnato group. It will be ten storeys 
in height, and also have a basement and sub-basement. The 
local architects for the work are Messrs. Aburrow & Treeby. 

Livingstone Buildings is another erection which adds to 
the imposing aspect of the town. It is a building of five 
storeys, with basement. The ground floor and basement are 
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utilised as business premises, and the first floor has been 
designed as suitable for warehouse or restaurant. ‘The rooms 
above will be occupied as offices. The building 1s of brick. 
The architects are Messrs. Stucke & Bannister. 

The new Stock Exchange is four storeys high, with a total 
floor space of 32 acres. The main hall is 90 feet by 70 feet, 
divided into nave and aisles by columns and arches. There 
-are about 200 offices and over forty strong-rooms. The 
arrangements are such as to considerably expedite business. 
Messrs. Leck & Emley were the architects, and Mr. C. Woods 
the contractor. The cost was about 125,000/. 

Messrs. Leck & Emley also designed the new premises 
for the Rand Club, and the work, being practically complete, 
“forms a splendid corner block to Commissioner and Loveday 
streets. It has a dignified front, and the architectural features 
are most attractive. There are some fine shops on the ground 
“floor and excellent office accommodation, dining-rooms, reading- 
room, library, &c., with card-rooms, private billiard-room, 
private dining-rooms and bedrooms on the next floor. The 
two upper floors contain more bedrooms and every possible 
convenience. The dining-room will seat about 300 members. 
Mr. R. C. Brown is the contractor. 

When the Carlton Hotel is completed it will be undoubtedly 
the finest in South Africa. It is being built by the Johannes- 
‘burg Consolidated Investment Co., and the cost is stated to be 
about half a million pounds. The hotel will be fitted up on the 
most elaborate scale, and there will be about 200 bedrooms. 

Another attractive building is the Pritchard Street branch of 
the National Bank, situate at the corner of Von Brandis Street. 
‘It comprises a basement and six storeys. The former is admir- 
ably suited for the purposes of a restaurant, with private 
dining-rooms attached and large servery, and from the latter 
lifts run to the kitchen and the uppermost storey. There is 
also a goods lift, and, being fitted with every modern require- 
ment and convenience, the restaurant will be one of the most 
up-to-date in Johannesburg. The ground floor comprises shops 
and bank premises; first and second floors will be utilised as 
offices, third and fourth floors will be occupied as chambers, 
and a kitchen and studio on the top floor. The three lower 
storeys are fireproof, having concrete floors and ceilings. 
Electric light is installed, and the building will also be venti- 
lated by electricity. The interior of the premises is very 
ornate and comfortable. Provision is being made for tele- 
phonic communication to every room. Externally the building 
is of stone up to the level of the first floor, and above that with 
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' Stained-glass windows will adorn the staircase. 
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brick with cement facings. There is a frontage of about 
100 feet to Von Brandis Street, and 50 feet to Pritchard Street. 
The shop fronts will be amongst the most attractive in 
Johannesburg. The architects are Messrs. A, H. & W. Reid. 
The contractors are Messrs. Caldwell. 

The buildings recently erected by Messrs. Wevell Bros., 
coach-builders, complete the large business premises occu- 
pied by them, which cover an area of 150 feet by 100 feet, the 
new block being five storeys in height. The building is a 
steel frame one, and has been designed and supervised by 
Messrs. Aburrow & Treeby, architects. The basement, 
ground.and first floor consist of show-rooms, whilst the upper 
floors are used as fitting and paint shops for the manufacture of. 
carriages and other vehicles The new buildings are situated 
in Market Street, below Market Square, and occupy the site of 
the old buildings, which were burnt down before the war. ; 

The buildings at the corner of West and Market Streets, for 
Mr. M. Rosenberg, cover a site 140 feet by 100 feet. Open 
arcades, 24 feet wide, run through the building from both 
streets and meet inthe centre. The total frontages, including 
those to the arcades, exceed 500 feet in length. Onthe ground 
floor twenty-four shops are provided, each fitted with a 
modern front. The upper floor is divided up suitable for 
offices or chambers. ‘The contractor for the work is Mr. C. J. 
Cottrell. The architects are Messrs. Stucke & Bannister. 

Among the buildings in course of erection in the city the 
immense structure that is being put up for the well-known firm 
of Messrs, W. M. Cuthbert & Co, Ltd., takes a creditable 
position. Situated on one of the highest sites in the town, the 
building at once attracts attention. It has a frontage of 50 feet 
to Pritchard Street and 100 feet to Eloff Street, and is seven 
storeys in height, besides the basement. The ground floor will 
consist of shops, well-lighted and spacious, The firm’s shop 
commands a prominent position at the corner. On the first 
floor there are large and spacious warehouses. The remaining 
floors are divided into offices with the exception of the upper 
floor, which will be reserved for residential chambers. All the 
ceilings are pleasingly lofty. 

The entrance, which will be from Eloff Street, will be fitted 
with marble tiles, and provided with a commodious hall, in 
which there will be an Otis electric elevator on the push- 
button system, one of the most modern. 

The edifice will be distinguished by artistic shop fronts. 
The wood- 


work is noteworthy. The doors are to be of Canadian oak. 
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A commendable feature of the building’is the style adopted for 
the elevations, which affords probably the best example yet 
given us of the latest developments in modern art as applied to 
commercial building. The spandrels underneath the main 
cornices are enriched with carving and modelling, illustrating 
allegorical subjects. A wide projecting cornice will give a 
balcony for the top floor. This is an entirely new feature in 
building in Johannesburg. The structure, it may be added, is 
150 feet from the ground to the top tower, and is to be roofed 
with Broseley tiles. The floors are granolithic. Special care 
has been bestowed on the lighting, which will, of course, be by 
electricity. No fewer than 600 lights are to be provided, and 
arc lamps are to be placed all round the verandah. Safford 
low-pressure radiators will heat the premises. The necessity 
of guarding against an outbreak of fire has been fully recog- 
nised, the building, first of all, being fireproof throughout. As 
a further indication of this, it may be stated that the main 
staircase will be of wrought-iron, with marble treads. Fire 
escapes are afforded at either end of the premises, and hydrants 
on each floor with the necessary appliances Messrs, Stucke 
& Bannister are the architects, and Messrs. Gabriel & Ballan- 
tine the contractors. It is expected that the building will be 
completed by the end of November. 


BRITISH vz. FOREIGN CEMENT. 


AT the general meeting of the Associated Portland Cement 
Manufacturers (1900), Limited, on the 21st ult., the chairman, 
Mr. Frederick A. White, said that he had again to lay before 
the shareholders a record of success—relative, if not absolute— 
less than they had desired, but more than at some times during 
the year the directors had ventured to hope. Since the forma- 
tion of the company they had lived in a time of wars and 
rumours of wars, and times of war were not the times in which 
the arts of peace and the works of peace flourished. Moreover, 
while they were suffering from stagnation one of the greatest 
trading nations passed the summit of a wave of great activity, 
and in the United States there was an ebbing of that tide 
of prosperity and an abatement of that confidence which 
were of good augury, while they lasted, for European 
trade. If he mistook not, European markets had suffered 
partly in sympathy with that great market, while he supposed 
there was not a single great industry which the sum of these 
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and many other causes had not subjected to some depression. 
The cement trade was not the first to feel this reflex action. 
Building enterprises of all sorts, once begun, had to be finished. 
In due course, however, the turn of all the trades which 
ministered materials of construction to the promoters of great 
enterprises had to come, and whether it were steel or iron or 
bricks or cement or the railways and shipping which trans- 
ported all this tonnage, all alike depended on the quietude and 
the confidence which encouraged the investor of capital in the 
works which the world needed. Yet in the year under review 
the company had maintained their quantities and their profits. 
The item of additions to plant, buildings and machinery made 
during the past year amounted to no less than 154,883/., while 
if the amount expended in the preceding years of the company’s 
life were added, a total of nearly 500,000/. was reached. He: 
did not hesitate to say that this outlay was the basis of their 
having been able to make a stand against the adverse con- 
ditions which had prevailed during these years, nor to express. 
his belief that the return upon this investment of capital was: 
an ample one. While England was the birthplace of Port- 
land cement, and, until comparatively recent years, held a 
very real supremacy in the trade, scientific developments 
had within the last decade received a great impetus 
in some other countries, and therefore if they were to 
kold their own in this country, it was absolutely essential 
for them to march with the times and to bring up to date works 
which had been constructed under the influence of older ideas. 
There had been a marked tendency on the Continent and in 
America to introduce labour-saving appliances, and this 
example was one which they were themselves bound to follow 
if they were to effect economies which would alone enable 
them to meet the ever-increasing competition. They had 
endeavoured to keep in view the main consideration—that 
cheap production would carry the day, and to remember that 
while it was true that finance was expensive, it was equally 
true that it was still more expensive to manufacture more 
dearly than their competitors. He had spoken of the intro- 
duction of new methods and appliances as resulting in the 
economy of labour, but, unfortunately, this was not the only 
way in which the number of their men had been somewhat 
curtailed. The demand for cement had been slacker of late 
than for some time, and had involved a certain diminution of 
output. The shareholders might possibly think that the 
directors had been too conservative in the matter of selling 
price, but this was not so. They desired that their men should 
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‘continue to earn, as they had always done, a good deal more 
than “a living wage;” but they could not ignore market 
value. It was only by the strictest economy and the 
cutting off of all abnormal cost that in these times the 
company could hope to hold their own and keep their works 
busy and their men employed. While Portland cement was the 
staple of their business, the other things which went to make 
up the total of their profits were not contemptible. They 
owned a fleet of barges, which carried the goods they sold and 
‘bought to and fro; they were considerable brickmakers, and 
‘they made and sold large quantities of lime, Keene’s cement 
and whiting, while their estates department dealt with the 
‘rentals of their properties, buildings and cottages. From all 
these a considerable revenue was earned, which went a long 
way towards providing the funds for their debenture stock 
‘interest, and which contributed an element of additional 
stability not unappreciated by manufacturers who lacked these 
advantages. He referred at length last year to the manu- 
facture of a brand of cement at certain of the company’s works, 
which was sold rather cheaper than the cement made at the 
‘majority of them. After long deliberation the directors came 
‘to the conclusion that when contracts for the cement in question 
should have been executed the company had better give up its 
manufacture, and it would not be long before they would make 
and sell no Portland cement except that which had the 
‘imprimatur not only of engineers and architects, but of the 
company’s competitors. Of the works where this cement was 
chiefly made three had been closed; when the manufacture 
ceased the other works would only be used for making Port- 
land cement of the usual quality. 


EDINBURGH COUNTY BUILDINGS. 


THE Edinburgh new County Buildings, which have been 
erected on the old site lying between Parliament Square and 
George IV. Bridge, are now completed. They cost 40,0007, 
The buildings, says the Scotsman, take the place of those 
which were erected in 1817 at a cost of 15,000/. from plans by 
Mr. Andrew Elliott, a well-known architect of his day. The 
design was based on a celebrated Greek model—the temple of 
Erechtheus on the Acropolis of Atkens—and when the increase 
of county business led to the necessity for the erection of new 
buildings many regretted the disappearance from this site of 
the beautiful porch and its stately colonnade which was the 
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architectural feature of the old structure. With the erection 
of the new County Buildings there also simultaneously dis- 
appears the last vestige of Libberton’s Wynd, which formed at 
one period, as Wilson relates, one of the principal thorough- 
fares for pedestrians “from the fashionable district of the 
Cowgate to the High Town.” The Wynd was first mentioned 
in.a charter granted by James III. in 1477, and in subsequent 
years, after the demolition of the Tolbooth, the head of the 
Wynd was notorious as the place of public execution. The 
name for many years occurred in nearly every capital sentence 
passed by the High Court. It was only when the approaches 


to the new George IV. Bridge were made that the sockets of — 


the gallows tree were removed. In the end of the eighteenth 
century the most interesting feature of the Wynd was Johnnie 
Dowie’s tavern—a noted resort for the wits and men of letters 
of the period, and with which the name of Burns was also 
associated. It was a favourite haunt of his during his first 
visit to Edinburgh. The glory of the Wynd, however, had long 
since departed, and now it has been entirely annexed by the 
architect of the new County Buildings, who has brought his 
elevation on this side up to the line of the pavement of Mel- 
bourne Place with much effect. 

The new buildings are in the style of the later English 
Renaissance, and on the Parliament Square side harmonise 
well with the architecture of the adjoining Signet Library. The 
principal entrance has been placed in the Melbourne Place 
elevation. It is supported by double Doric columns, tied with 
oblong blocks, which carry an entablature and circular pedi- 
ment, with tympanum, in which is a carved shield with support- 
ing figures. A feature of this elevation is the portico, which 
is carried up from the first floor to the wall-head. It embraces 
fluted Ionic columns, supporting an entablature and pediment, 
which contains an important group of life-size figures, including 
a female figure with sceptre typical of “ authority ””—the power 
of the County Council— surrounded by representatives of 
science, agriculture, mining and engineering. The windows 
on the first floor are treated in an ornate manner, and the wall 
above the second floor is finished with moulded architrave, 
plain frieze and massive projecting cornice surmounted by an 
open balustrade, which is carried round the whole of the build- 
ing. On the face of the frieze in the centre portico are inscribed 
the words ‘“‘Mid-Lothian County Buildings, MCMLI.,” and in 
smaller letters on the left, “Sir James H. Gibson Craig of 
Riccarton, Bart., Convener,” and on the right “J. Macintyre 
Henry, Architect.” 
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SEA ENCROACHMENTS IN FLINTSHIRE. 


Tue sands o’ Dee are proverbially fickle, and the tides of the 
estuary are just now playing a prank, says the Manchester 
Guardian, which is destined to reduce the rent-roll of several 
landlords and to cause much expense and anxiety to the 
London and North-Western Railway Company. Nearly all 
the way from Flint to Llanfairfechan the great corporation 
owning the Chester and Holyhead Railway has the costly and 
unenviable distinction of being the defender of Wales from 
the invasion of the sea. Ramparts against its assaults have’ 
been raised by the company at Foryd, at Mostyn and at 
Penmaenmawr. Between Rhyl and Abergele they undertook 
the maintenance of the coastline opposite the Rhuddlan 
Marsh, including some grass-land between the: embankment 
they constructed and the line. At the Rhyl end of the great 
stone-faced dyke which they built, the sea two years ago 
again threatened to inundate the low-lying lands fringing the 
shore, and the company, having failed to come to terms with 
the owners of these lands, declined again to champion the 
cause of landlords who would not meet them as they desired. 
Therefore a puddled bank has just been formed alongside the 
railway, and the land beyond it has been left to be devoured 
the next time the sea seeks a meal of earth in a sufficiently 
fierce humour. Already it has had a good nibble, and before 
long it is probable that a new bay will be in course of forma- 
tion between Abergele and Foryd. 

At present the attack is most threatening between the gutter 
leading up to the Llanerch-y-Mor leadworks (now the site of 
a colliery shaft) and Holywell station. The embankment here 
is some 250 to 300 yards distant from the railway, and from 
Holywell station to Llanerch-y-Mor the distance is about 
2 miles. The agricultural land which is soon to be swallowed 
up, and which it is impossible now to save, amounts to about 
180 acres. When this goes the sea will encounter the railway, 
and the company will have the task thrust upon them of pro- 
tecting their line, and in so doing of guarding the remainder 
of the flat lands up to where the hills begin, together with 
the Chester high road. For months past they have expected 
what would befall them, and their engineers have been busily 
forming a pitched slope to their line from Holywell station to 
Llanerch-y-Mor, which will, it is hoped, be a sufficient defence 
when the sea reaches it. 

But ifthe deep channel should continue to edge inwards, as 
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it has done latterly, the work the company are now doing would’ 
be of little avail, for the tides would get in below the founda- 
tions. It is also said that the expensive subway at Holywell’ 
station would be endangered, for its floor is below high-water 
level. However, the London and North-Western Company’s. 
engineers may be trusted to see that their line is kept intact, 
cost what it may. When the waves began to slice into the 
earthen foot of the embankment—the top of which, by the 
way, within living memory, has been a favourite promenade 
of Greenfield and Holywell people—the railway company laid 
down thousands of sandbags to arrest the destructive process. 


“They were, unhappily, without effect, though the remains of 


them are still to. be seen. The company approached Lord: 
Mostyn, Mr. Lloyd of Stockyn Hall, Mr. Williams, and other 
owners of the lands between the embankment and the line, 
with a= view to a mutual arrangement under which the 
company would have constructed an apron~ of stone 
resting upon piles, such as they have found _ satis- 
factory at Abergele. But the expense upon the land- 
owners would have been greater, it appears, than the land is 
worth, and they decided that they could not accept the com- 
pany’s terms. The only thing now to do is to look on whilst 
the tides are reducing the rateable value of the county. The 
tenants of this land have just reaped their last crops. Some 
kind of cereal was being carried on Saturday from one 
threatened field, and from another the potatoes have been dug 
up six weeks before their time. A couple of stacks of hay had 
been formed by one confiding farmer in the field from which 
he cut it in the quiet days of summer. Now he has had to- 
carry it off with all speed lest the sea should snatch it. 

Early on Saturday, as there was to be a high tide and there: 
was every sign of a brisk north-easter, it was generally expected 
that the doomed fields were about to meet their fate, but the 
wind dropped and the sea just licked the edge of the stubble 
through the gap in the dyke. On Monday, the weather being 
also calm, the tide rosé into the field, but again refrained from 
taking more than a moderate mouthful or two of the embank- 
ment. 

The scheme for the improvement of the navigation of the 
Dee which the Chester City Council, the Flintshire County 
Council and the Denbighshire County Council have under 
consideration should be of great interest to the London and 
North-Western Railway Company and the riparian landowners. 
It is proposed to extend to the Mostyn Deep the training walls 
of the river already formed to below Connah’s Quay, and this 
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would confine the scour to the artificial channel and put an 
end to any further wanderings of the sandbanks. The whole 
estuary would ‘probably settle down to steady ways, and the 
risk of encroachment would be minimised. In order to carry 
out a project which is of immense importance to Chester, and 
to Cheshire and Flintshire, capital is alone needed—the 
necessary engineering skill is already available. In their own 
interests the railway company and the riparian owners might 
subscribe handsomely to the Dee navigation improvement 
scheme, and they would certainly be supported by the public 
authorities named, who have already taken steps to obtain an 
eminent engineer’s report upon the required works. 


REFUSE DESTRUCTION IN LIVERPOOL. 


‘THE system of destroying refuse by cremation obtains in 
about 180 towns, in 63 of which the destructors are combined 
with electricity works, whilst in 40 towns they are operated in 
conjunction with sewage works, At Nottingham and Leicester 
destructors have recently been built on the Liverpool pattern 
to supply power for electric traction, and Wolverhampton and 
Preston are about to erect destructors for power purposes. 
The largest destructor in the United Kingdom, says the 
Liverpool Courier, is probably that of the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion at Charters Street, where 250 tons of refuse per day are 
consumed. Liverpool was one of the first to see the pos- 
sibilities of the destructor in the matter of supplying electric 
current, and at various refuse centres in the city steam 
is generated on the high temperature system to furnish 
electric power for the trams. The Liverpool destructors 
embrace Charters Street (adjoining the Leeds and Liver- 
pool Canal), Smithdown Road, Rathbone Road, (these 
two being taken over from the old Toxteth Park Local 
Board and the West Derby Local Board respectively), St. 
Domingo Road (better known as Cobb’s Quarry depdt), 
Garston, and the one in Laverock Bank, Wellington Road. 
‘The utilisation of the destructor for this purpose was first 
attempted for operating the electric tram lines along Smith- 
down Road. Some little difficulty was experienced in obtain- 
ing the requisite power, which was then solely supplied from 
the generating station in Cleveland Square. An arrangement 
was therefore made to obtain a supply of electricity from the 
Smithdown Road destructor works for working the outlying 
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length of line, and this entirely met the difficulty. Following 
upon this the system was extended to three of the other works 
mentioned, to which has since been added the Garston 
destructor ; so that at the present time five out of the six works 
are actually engaged in providing steam for electricity purposes, 
As regards Rathbone Road there is as yet no electrical 
generation. 

The chief interest would now appear to centre in the 
Laverock Bank destructor. Here the Corporation have brought 
to bear all the experience they have gained in the past from 
the utilisation of steam generated from burning the refuse, with 
the result that a design of the very latest principle was adopted 
and an eight-cell destructor constructed. This installation is 
now in full work, the result being that about 60 units of 
electricity are being delivered for every ton of refuse sent to 
the depot. It will therefore be seen that the Laverock Bank 
destructor is the most important of the installations as well as 
the most modern. It should be noted that, with one exception, 
no coal is used at any of the destructors except on a Monday 
morning to start the firing up. To see what amount of power 
these destructors are capable of giving, the case of Cobb’s 
Quarry furnishes a capital illustration. This branch has been 
in existence for about four years. During 1902 the total 
number of units of electricity sent out from this place for 
electric traction and electric lighting was close upon one 
million anda quarter, whilst the sum paid by the electric 
lighting and power committee to the health committee for 
the steam to generate this electricity amounted to nearly 1,700/, 
This represents a value in electricity of about 113¢. per ton 
for every ton of refuse sent to this destructor during that year, 
which is a very considerable contribution towards the total 
working and maintenance of the destructor. The figures 
relating to the other destructors are not available, but it can 
be safely asserted that when the works are fully equipped for 
this purpose the sums paid by the’ electric power committee 
for the steam will increase. 5 

As regards the output from five destructors for the current 
year it is calculated, and given as a fair assumption, that the 
total number of units of electricity will amount to about 4} 
millions, or equal to about 25 per cent. of the whole of the 
electric current generated by the Liverpool Corporation for 
tramway purposes, so that their utility in this respect is beyond 
doubt. If they were not put to this purpose it would certainly 
mean the putting down of additional plant at the various 
electricity-generating stations, 3 
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THE WEEK. 


THE litigation between the contractors and the Brighton 
Corporation about the laying of tramways is not yet con- 
cluded. But that does not prevent some of the town 
councillors from endeavouring to make Mr. May respon- 
sible for the transaction. A notice of motion was given at 
a late meeting to the following effect:—“ That Mr. May, 
borough engineer and surveyor, be given three months’ 
notice to leave the service of the Corporation from this 
date (September 29, 1904).” That was summary treatment 
for an official who had rendered so many services to 
Brighton. On Monday last a meeting was held to con- 
sider the subject. Mr. May appeared and read a written 
statement, in which he entered into the history of the 
tramway affair. He maintained that he had done nothing 
by which he would forfeit the confidence of the Council. 
He declared that through his long period of service he 
had always the best interests of the town at heart, and 
asked for a continuation of the confidence which the 
Corporation had hitherto shown in him. An appeal was 
made to the mover of the resolution to withdraw it in 
the interests of the town. He consented, and the action 
was approved by a majority of the members. There is 
no doubt it was the best course to follow. As we 
explained at the time, a misunderstanding existed between 
the surveyor and the contractors concerning the quantity 
and character of the work which was described in the 
specification and bills of quantities. Each side was so 
assured that there was agreement between them, no real 
discussion took piace about the meaning of the terms used 
until it was too late. The Corporation were confident the 
work was to be executed at an exceptionally low price, 
while the contractors believed they had obtained a liberal 
price. What was required was a larger amount of detail in 
the bills of quantities. But in engineering works it is 
more usual to adopt what may be called a wholesale 
method than is usual in building works. The Brighton 
Council can claim the credit of demonstrating at much 
expense the necessity for a change in procedure. 


THE departmental committee appointed to inquire into 
the administration of the Scottish Board of Manufactures 
had to consider the subject of a new national gallery. The 
present gallery was declared to be inadequate, and it was 
recommended that a new building should be erected, and 
towards the erection the sum of 20,0007, was to be con- 
tributed by the Trustees of the Board. Mr. HonEyman, 
R.S.A., suggested that the building should be erected on 
the Calton Hill. That site is likely to be adopted to 
some extent, for the Government appear to have fixed on 
the High School with a view to its conversion into galleries. 
A letter was sent by the Secretary for Scotland, which was 
read at the meeting of the School Board of Edinburgh on 
Monday, stating that as it had been suggested that the 
school was in many respects specially adapted and adapt- 
able for the purposes of a national picture gallery, he would 
be glad to know whether the Board would be willing to 
enter into negotiations with a view to arranging for the 
transfer of the property of the Royal High School on such 
terms as to compensation as might be deemed equitable. 
The committee agreed to delay further consideration of the 
matter, and the Clerk was instructed to prepare a statement 
7 fh ak to the High School for the information of the 
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A curious case has been tried before the magistrates 
at Eastbourne which was rather familiar to them, for it has 
been heard on more than one occasion. In the town isa 
residential block known as the Hartington Mansions. In 
one of the flats a fire occurred which arose from the use of 
improper material at the back of a grate. Further exami- 
nation demonstrated that in all the grates the same care- 
lessness was exhibited. Notice was given to the solicitor 
for the mortgagees to have the defects remedied in keeping 


with the by-laws. One of the tenants refused to allow any 
interference with his premises. He was offered an empty 
flat to occupy while the work was being carried out, but he 
declined unless his agreement was cancelled or he was paid 
20 guineas for disturbance. A summons was taken out 
against him by the owners, who rejected these terms. The 
mortgagees and owners considered they were hardly treated,. 
for they took over the building in the belief that the building. 
surveyor of the borough had seen that the by-laws were 
faithfully observed. ‘The Corporation, however, would not 
accept any responsibility for the negligence, for if all the 
details were to be scrutinised it would be necessary to have 
a surveyor during the whole time of the building opera- 
tions. The owners and mortgagees further held they 
were not fairly treated because they were willing to remedy 
all defects, but were prevented by the action of one tenant. 
The Bench realised the difficulty, which appears to be 
unavoidable, for a public authority cannot be held 
responsible for every defect which arises from the care- 
lessness of a builder. A tenant has also the right to 
undisturbed possession of his rooms so long as he com- 
plies with the terms of his agreement. The magistrates 
therefore recommended that compensation should be paid 
to the tenant for disturbance, and that the work should be- 
carried out, but they declined to award costs to either 
side. The case suggests the necessity of a clause in 
agreements with tenants that in all buildings which are: 
passed by local authorities, but which are in reality 
dangerous structures, facilities should be given for remedy- 
ing defects. 


PEOPLE in general expect old-fashioned notions to pre- 
vail in cathedral cities. Nearly everything one sees is. 
suggestive of the past, and of that easy-going existence 
which can afford to ignore the demands which modern life 
insists on in other places where men congregate. No one 
would be surprised to learn in consequence that the city of 
Lincoln has not yet accepted the necessity for by-laws like 
those which the Local Government Board promulgated: 
several years ago. What is, however, extraordinary and 
unaccountable is the indifference of the Board, for ap» 
parently no efforts have been made to assert its authority. 
Any regulations which the builders must observe probably 
date from Medieval times. The builders naturally object 
to novelties, and they have made the authorities alarmed by 
the threat that any change would be fatal to the prosperity 
of the city. The consequence is that laxity prevails. Plans. 
were lately passed for twenty-nine new houses. But in the- 
interior 44-inch walls were substituted for 9-inch walls on 
the ground that space was saved, cost diminished and the 
houses could be let at lower rents. Some years ago an 
inspector of the Local Government Board had to visit~ 
Lincoln, and he pointed out the insufficiency.of 44-inch 
walls. Many of the members have become afraid that 
further inquiries may follow, and they have decided that 
the plans of the houses in question should be sent back to. 
the buildings and improvements committee for recon- 
sideration. 


A LARGE model has been placed in the Dublin Museum: 
of a group of Swiss lake dwellings. It corresponds with one 
in the Zurich Museum. As suggesting the effort to secure: 
safety in prehistoric times the model would have interest, 
but in Ireland it recalls the ancient crannoges which were 
first revealed in 1839. In a lake at Lagore, co. Meath, 
an island was found enclosed with oak piles of about 7 feet 
in length, and tied by crossbeams. There was also a 
timber platform on which the dwellings were constructed. 
The Lagore dwellings could hardly be considered as pre- 
historic, for there are records which testify that the island: 
was plundered in the ninth and tenth centuries. The 
discovery of lake dwellings in Ireland was earlier than in 
Switzerland. It was not until 1854 that Dr. KELLER was able 
to find remains in the Lake of Zurich, and then followed! 
the discovery of the remains of similar dwellings in other 
lakes, Further investigation revealed their existence in 
various parts of the Continent. The subject at one time 
excited much interest, and among those who wrote about 


_those early habitations was Sir M. Diczy Wyarr. 
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A FRENCH BUDGET OF FINE ART. 
E have many members of Parliament who profess 
to be financial reformers, but it has been often 
remarked that when the votes for various departments are 
discussed very few of them are able to show they. have 
scrutinised the returns. It can:still be said with truth that 
JoserH’ Hume remains an unique character in the history 
of Parliament, for he has had no successor who would be 
willing to give the amount of time to the examination of 
the details of votes which is necessary if economy is really 
desired. One of the reasons for this indifference arises from 
the apathy of the public on the subject. There is no doubt 
continual grumbling about Imperial and local taxation, but 
it is only when the burden wounds susceptibilities, like the 
modern rate for schools, that any real opposition arises. 
Taxation in any form is not supposed to be an agreeable 
subject for treatment in a journal, and there is possibly 
more objections to it when the subject is foreign expendi- 
ture. But it is only by the consideration of it that we can 
understand how certain departments of government are 
‘conducted. Let us take, for instance, art in France. 
There is a close connection between art and the State, and 
it is generally believed that the position attained by French- 
men is due to the excellence of the administration. If that 
is’ the case it is interesting to consider at what cost the 
work is accomplished. The publication of the Budget of 
Fine Arts for 190s, which appears in the last number of 
LT’ Art, affords such an opportunity. 

It is well known that art during a long period has had 
official support in France. Louis XIV. is believed to have 
said “ Léat Cest mot,’ and the words were particularly 
expressive of the official patronage of art. The Fine Arts 
were under the same administration as the royal buildings, 
which were connected with the royal demesnes. In reality, 
although not in name, the same course was followed under 
the Empire, though there was only a single bureau for art, 
and if we remember rightly it was controlled by the 
Minister of the Interior with much else beside. After- 
wards art was placed under the control of the Minister of 
Commerce and Public Works, and at a subsequent time it 
was divided between the Ministers of the Interior and 
Public Instruction. Under the last Empire there was a 
return to the old system, for art was supposed to owe its 
inspiration to Imperial power. On all sides, said M. 
AcuILLeE Fou tp at the close of the Exhibition of 1853, “ we 
see by order of the EMPEROR immense constructions arising. 
Others which were long neglected are recovering their 
original splendour, and painting and sculpture are impart- 
ing their noble decoration to them.” It was not until 1870 
that a Ministry of Fine Arts was constituted, but it was 
soon suppressed, and at first under the present Republic 
the arts were controlled by the Minister of Public In- 
struction, and subsequently by the Minister of Public 
Works. Since 1880 Fine Arts and Public Works have been 
controlled by a Minister. 

The amount demanded from the Chamber by the 
Budget of Fine Arts amounts to 13,983,808 francs, or, say, 
560,000/, That sum may at first sight appear enormous, 
but when we consider the numerous demands to which it has 
to be applied, it shows economy if compared with English 
precedents. Out of the money have to be maintained, or 
aided, the central administration, inspection of art schools, 
the French Academy at Rome, the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
the Ecole des Arts Décoratifs, the conservatoires for music 
and declamation and the provincial branches, national 
theatres (subventions), popular concerts, decorations of 
public buildings, purchase of works by living artists, 
the Stvres factory, the Gobelins factory, the Beau- 
‘vais factory, national museums, departmental museums, 
conservation of historic monuments, the Musée Cluny, 
the Musée du Trocadézo, supervision and conserva- 
tion of civil buildings, nationai palaces, the Garde-Meuble 
and much else, which if neglected would diminish the 
importance of the country in the eyes of the inhabitants as 
well as foreigners. So much is accomplished by the 
expenditure of about half a million sterling, we must con- 
sider Frenchmen to be as remarkable for economy as for 
other qualities. 

It would be impossible to meet so many claims if it 
were not understood that official appointments are never 
liberally remunerated. The Civil Service of France is not 
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tempting for those who wish to become rich or to lead a 
luxurious life. There is no bait to allure men from mer- 
cantile or other avocations. Office confers more distinction 
in France than in England, and that is taken into account 
when salaries are arranged. An official under the Ministry 
of Fine Arts cannot hope for advancement unless he has 
acquired culture, and is, in a word, an authority on art. 
Vet the highest and most envied officer, the “ Directeur 
des Beaux-Arts,” receives no more than 720/. a year. The 
“‘chefs de bureau” are paid from 280/. to 4004, and the 
“ sous-chefs” from 180/, to 240/. a year. The office of 
Inspector-General of Departmental Museums sounds well, 
but the reward is 240/7.a year. At one time there were two 
officials who bore the title, but one was paid by allowing 
him the 160/. allowed for travelling-expenses. It became 
necessary for one of them to visit Laon on some urgent 
affair relating to a statue which was employed to cover a 
well in order to prevent accidents. But there was not a 
sou at disposal, and there was no possibility of obtaining the 
smallest sum unless by vote. In the emergency the 
Minister was compelled to appeal to the railway company 
to grant a free pass. 
Whether employed abroad or at home, the official who 
has to depend on his salary must find a difficulty in 
squaring his accounts. The directorship of the French 
Academy at Rome is a dignity to which only artists of the 
highest class can aspire. It is at present held by M. 
GUILLAUME, the sculptor. His predecessor was the vener- 
able M. HéBert, the painter. It will scarcely be credited 
that an artist is expected to uphold the greatness of France in 
that position for 4oo/.a year. The secretary and responsible 
agent receives 136/. Another important office for which 
few artists can have the required renown is that of Director 
of the Ecole Nationale et Spéciale des Beaux-Arts in Paris, 
which is admittedly the foremost academy of art in the 
world. Yet the reward which awaits him is only 400/.a year. 
The secretary is paid 240/, the inspector 220/, the librarian 
200/. (the late learned Euckne MUntz held the appoint 
ment), two sub-librarians 160/. each. The professors re- 
ceive from 4o/, to 2202 a year. The salaries in the 
School of Decorative Art are on a more modest scale, 
al‘hough it is claimed that the institution is closely 
connected with the leading industries of France. The 
director has only 320/. a year, the sub-director 136/, and 
the professors gain from 24/. to 132/. Tobea teacher in 
such a school is a recognition of ability, and therefore 
commissions may come, but the sums paid are not adequate 
to the services rendered. In the “section des jeunes 
filles” the professors are paid from 12/. to 1204, yet there 
are always many competitors for appointments. There is 
an Ecole Spéciale d’Architecture in Paris. The whole 
allowance of the Government towards its support is 1,100/. 


a year, so we can imagine the salaries are not exorbitant. 


Apparently music and acting are of more importance to 
France than painting, sculpture or architecture. The 
Director of the Conservatoire has 500/. a year. But the 
professors, some of whom belong to the Théatre Frangais, 
receive at most 120/, a year, while some have only 24/ 
There are, we suppose, fees from pupils in addition. 
France still upholds three national manufactories. At 
Sévres the administrator receives 4847, and he must be a 
distinguished artist, chemist or expert. The agent In 
charge has 180/. a year and the conservator of the museum 
and library r20/. There was recently opened a shop 1n 


Paris for the sale of the beautiful pottery. The three 
agents receive between them 2364 a year. There 1s a 
school of art attached to the Stvres works, The whole 


amount paid to the eight professors and instructors is 
5822. 8s. P 

In the Gobelins the work is of a more grandiose kind ; it 
is executed slowly and with difficulty. It has some of the 
characteristics of high art or epic poetry, and in such cases 
dignity like virtue is expected to be its own reward. The 
administrator, who is a member of the Institut, has, 1 1S 
true, 320/. a year, but a superintendent and seven officials 
have to be satisfied with a share of 480/.a year. One 
atelier costs 3,840/. yearly, but it contains a chief, three | 
sub-chiefs and forty-four artists. CHEVREUL, the great 
chemist, used to describe himself on the title-page of his 
books as Director of the Dye Works of the Gobelins. 
That office we suppose corresponded with what is described 
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as “Chef du laboratoire et de latelier de teinture,” of 
which the yearly salary is only 1607. The school of design 
belonging to the Gobelins has four professors. Their 
united salaries amount to 5327, The second tapestry factory 
is at Beauvais. ‘The administrator there has the customary 
320/. a year, while the professor of design has to be happy 
with 52/.a year. There are forty-four “artistes ouvriers” 
and other employés whose total pay amounts to 2,5524. 

The Director of the National Museums, one of the most 
important officers in France, obtains 480/. a year. Con- 
servators are paid from 160/. to 320/. The learned pro- 
fessors who give lectures in the, Louvre receive salaries 
varying from 1204 to 200/. a year. The agent having 
charge of Versailles gains 1607. a year. The Director of 
the Cluny Museum has a salary of 400/., while the Director 
of the Museum of Comparative Sculpture at the Trocadéro 
has only 240/. To be able to call oneself Inspector- 
General of Civil Buildings sounds well, especially as there 
are only four gentlemen holding that appointment in 
France. The pay is not in proportion to the title, for it is 
only 240/.a year. The principal controller has 400/, but 
the calculators receive merely 96/. a year and the higher class 
1442 a year. 

It is needless to say the expenses relating to art are not 
confined to salaries. The prizemen in the Villa Medicis, 
Rome, will cost the country nearly 5,300/. for next year. 
Apart from the professors the Ecole des Beaux-Arts entails 
an outlay of over 5,000/.a year. The allowances to pro- 
vincial schools amount to 6,o00/, The commissions to 
artists for decoration of buildings, paintings, statues, 
engravings, medals, &c., approach nearly 30,0002, and in 
addition about 10,000/. is expended in purchasing works of 
art from exhibitions and in bourses for students. Over 
4,000/. is expended in relieving artists. The restoration 
and guarding of historic buildings may be taken at 54,000/,, 
although the architectural advice required can be obtained 
gratuitously. Altogether it must be allowed that France 
can show much for its half a million of outlay, and it would 
be well for English taxpayers if instruction were derived from 
“Le Budget des Beaux-Arts.” 


NEW BOOKS -AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Te is allowable for publishers to believe that winter brings 
with it an increased demand for books. The poet who 
described it as summer within doors while cold and storm 
reigned without, because his dear companions appeared in 
seemly ranks on his shelves and glistened to his fire’s far- 
flashing rays, expressed a sentiment which was not un- 
common among students. But a great number of booksellers 
now say there are too many amusements with which neither 
new nor old books can compete. Technical works might be 
supposed to belong to a different category and to be out- 
side the conditions which prevail with Jded/es-lettres. The 
variety of books relating to various branches of construc- 
tion which have just appeared warrant a belief that serious 
studies are followed more earnestly in winter than in summer. 
Some people may talk about hard times, but publishing 
seems to be more productive than formerly, especially with 

books possessing a very close relation to business affairs. 
The new edition of ‘ Notes on Building Construction,” 
Parts I. and II. (Loncmans & Co.), has interest in more 
than one way. Among the shrewdest moves of the late Sir 
HENRY CoLE was to secure the services of the Royal 
Engineers in aid of South Kensington. In various duties 
connected with the new museum they were able to show as 
‘much versatility as the Navy in connection with field 
forces. The “Sappers” were not strong in architectural 
design, but they were excellent builders. This was owing 
to the courses of building construction which had to be 
followed at Chatham.’ The manuals published for the use 
of the corps were unlike any others then obtainable in 
England. Why should they not be adapted for use in the 
schools of the Science and Art Department, which at that 
time could hardly be described as practical? In 187s, 
accordingly, the first part was brought out by Messrs. 
Rivinctons. In describing it at the time we said :— 
“Its primary object may be to support the Science 
and fArt Department, but it will be found to be 
of wider use; and if the parts which are to follow are pre- 


pared as carefully as this, the ‘Notes. on Building Con- 
struction’ will far surpass any work of the kind hitherto 
published.” The necessity for a work in which nothing 
was taken for granted as to a student’s knowledge and the 
simplest details were explained was demonstrated by the 
appearance of editions in 1877, 1879, 1880, 1882, 1883, 
1885, 1888, 1891, 1893, 1897, 1899, 1901, 1903, 1904. In 
addition, elementary books, in’ which a similar treatment 
was followed, were also issued by various publishers. If 
books can teach the art of construction there should be 
much improvement among builders’ foremen and workmen, 
for the ‘‘ Notes ” come near to being a smooth, if not royal 
road to knowledge. It is needless to say the new editions 
issued by Messrs. Loncmans differ greatly from those of 
thirty years ago. ‘The volumes are larger, the diagrams and 
illustrations are doubled in number and the different 
sections represent more advanced knowledge. It is still 
recognised that the books are to subserve the requirements 
of the Board of Education, and the examination papers set 
in 1902-03 are printed as an appendix. Originally the 
heating or ventilation of buildings was not recognised as 
a subject; gas-lighting was passed over, and electric-lighting 
was practically unknown. Now these subjects are treated 
at a length which shows their importance. In their im- 
proved form the ‘‘ Notes” merit a continuance of their old 
SUCCESS. 

‘Practical Surveying” by the late G. W. UsILL 
(Crospy Lockwoop & Son) realised its title. It ex- 
plained the processes to be followed not only for ascer- 
taining the area of land by measurement, but the 
preliminary work required for railways, &c., before and 
after a Bill became law. Office work was also considered. 
In the course of six years an eighth edition has become 
necessary. The original work has been revised by Mr. 
ALEXANDER BEAZELEY, who says that some parts have 
been recast and amplified, and others entirely rewritten. 
In this country there is comparatively little left to be done 
by the ordinary surveyor, and that little is sometimes 
allowed to be performed by men who have had insufficient 
training. ‘The colonies offer a wider field. There it is 
necessary in most cases to comply with ceitain conditions 
before a license is granted which allows a surveyor to: 
practise. In the new edition the regulations enforced by 
various colonial governments are printed. The informa- 
tion will prevent disappointment by enabling candidates 
to realise the nature of the credentials which they must 
possess. Another addition relates to the ‘“ hypsometer,” 
an instrument which enables heights to be ascertained by 
observations of the temperature at which water boils. As 
the book is likely to be used during field operations an 
edition has been prepared on thin paper and with limp 
covers, which can be easily carried. 

“Practical Masonry: a Guide to the Art of Stone- 
cutting” (Crospy Lockwoop & Son), by Mr. W. R. 
PuRCHASE, building inspector, Hove, has reached a fifth 
edition. At first the book suggested that the climax of 
masonry was reached in Gothic building, a conclusion 
which was to be excused. In the new edition chapters 
have been added on Greek and Roman mouldings. There 
are others on estimating and quantity surveying, building 
stones, marbles, granites and: the stones most usually 
found in the market. The author was an Operative mason, 
and afterwards a foreman, and ‘in writing, he realised that 
the ordinary mason or apprentice is not possessed of much 
knowledge of descriptive geometry, and in problems 
relating to sections and development the explanations must 
be given in detail and in simple language. A workman 
who mastered the book would be more useful to his em- 
ployer than the majority of those who work on stone without 
much interest in the operations. 

Questions of cost are assuming, if that is possible, more 
importance in building, for whether it is a labourer’s 
cottage or a palace which has to be erected’ owners expect 
that economy will be united to perfectidn. At one time 
architects had to give less attention to outlay than is now 
necessary. Builders, asa rule, are not disposed to impart 
information on the subject, and the differences which are to 
be observed every week in tenders suggest the diversity of 
tules which are followed in the preparation of estimates. 
Mr. J. T. Rea’s book, entitled “How to Estimate” 
(B. T. BatsrorD), was an endeavour to systematise the 
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subject, and it is not surprising to find that the first edition 
was exhausted within a year. The second edition is no 
mere reprint of the first. There have been alterations and 
additions. The author does not believe that he has created 
‘a fixed standard. What he says is :—‘‘ With regard to the 
‘question of varying prices, it must be remembered that 
costs of material and labour are perpetually changing, and 
that the object of this treatise is to assist the contractor in 
‘building up rates for himself in a natural way, irrespective 
of time or place.” The cubing of buildings demonstrates 
increase in prices. Lunatic asylums were generally put at 
‘6d. to 7d. per foot or 150/. per inmate, now the price is 
from 7d. to tod. per foot or 200/ to 300/. perunit. For 
‘hospitals the price was 8d. per foot, it is now od. to 11d. 
‘Some cheap buildings can still be “run up” A Salva- 
tion Army hall at Lisburn cost only 2d. per cubic foot. 
The Millbank tenements cost 8d. per cubic foot or 872 
per room, the Beaufort Street dwellings 1117 per room. 
{a Liverpool tenements have been built for 597 a room. 
A German sanatorium cost 660/. per bed. Ireland is sup- 
rposed to be careless and extravagant, but the prices 
mentioned by Mr. Rea are remarkable. In Belfast 
‘terrace houses work out at 44d. per cubic foot, villas from 
43d. to 54d, one for a medical officer with ‘superior 
facings” 4d., and villas at St. Helen’s Bay, Bangor, a sea- 
side resort, which are let at 1oo/. to 150/. a year, cost no 
anore than 6d. or 7d. a foot. Much curious as well as 
useful information is to be found in the second edition. 

The aid which derricks, overhead travellers, pneumatic 
cranes and other examples of hoisting machinery can afford 
as nowhere better exemplified in building operations than 
in some of the back streets of London. Lofty offices and 
‘warehcuses can be erected quickly and without much 
trouble to anyone engaged, although the space to move in 
48 rigorously circumscribed. The demand for such appliances 
becomes evident when it is known that English manufac- 
‘turers have to compete with American and continental 
rivals. Mr. JosepH Horner has prepared an elementary 
treatise on “ Hoisting Machinery” (Crospy Lockwoop & 
‘Son), which describes the majority of the kinds now in 
operation. The author, of course, is in favour of electric 
power, and the ease with which cranes of that kind can be 
worked must strike every observer. He says :— 


The principal developments have taken place in electricity 
and in air. With regard to the first-named, practice is still 
‘divided between single and multi-motor cranes and between 
continuous and polyphase—usually three-phase—currents. With 
single-motor cranes a large starting torque is not required, and 
therefore shunt motors are preferable. Multi-motor cranes 
starting under full load must have a large starting torcue, and 
‘they work intermittently, Either continuous or multiphase 
currents are suitable for single-motor cranes. For multi- 
‘motor cranes the continuous current series wound motor runs 
fast with a light and slowly with a heavy load. But the motor 
‘will race if the load is suddenly thrown off, while the three- 
phase motor under these conditions will show little alteration 
in speed, It should, therefore, generally be adopted. An 
electric generating plant is now so indispensable in firms that 
the old objections to electric cranes no longer hold good, in 
‘addition to which the areas of public supply companies cover 
the majority of instances, and are still increasing rapidly. 
Pneumatic cranes require an air-compressing plant, but this is 
not a large affair, and such a plant becomes almost indis- 
pensable in most works for other machines besides cranes, 


such as portable drills, chippers, caulkers, hose pipes for 
foundry use, &c, 


Mr. Horner’s book has much interest for contractors and 
those who contemplate the purchase of hoisting machinery. 

A third edition of Professor Henry Rosinson’s 
“Hydraulic Power and Hydraulic Machinery ” has been 
published by Cuartes Grirrin & Co, Ltd. Water- 
pressure machinery has been one of the most important 
inventions of the nineteenth century. It is needless to say 
that various appliances in which the power of water was 
employed were known to experimental philosophers from a 
very remote age, but it was reserved for Lord ARMSTRONG 
to adapt the power for use not only in docks for working 
bridges and engines on a great scale, but for useful appli- 
cations which were less extensive. Sir Joun Arr, for 
example, was able in Hull to have made for him an 
hydraulic excavator which, under. difficult circumstances, 
removed about 750 cubic yards a day, and which could 
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excavate 1,000 cubic yards under favourable conditions. 
We are informed that “it was found the ‘hydraulic navvy’ 
had an advantage over the ‘steam navvy’ owing to there 
being fewer wearing parts. The action of the working parts 
was also much smoother, by which the vibration was 
reduced and fewer repairs were necessary. A saving re- 
sulted not only in the cost of repairs but also in the time 
for doing them.” A hydraulic machine was used by the 
same firm for driving piles, and was found to work very 
smoothly. Everywhere lifts are employed in buildings 
with advantage. Professor Ropinson describes two 
varieties. One is Messrs. Waycoop & Co.’s, which has 
the advantage of ‘‘the water used being always propor- 
tioned to the load raised.” The other is the ‘‘Otis,” of 
which details are given. Hydraulic machinery is also 
adapted for stage purposes. ; 

Another most important application of hydraulic power 
is in the GREATHEAD shield, by means of which tube rail- 
ways and tunnels beneath the Thames have been executed. 
The elder BRUNEL employed a shield in the old Thames 
Tunnel. But its principal office was to protect the exca- 
vators and their work. In the new shields the work is 
accomplished by hydraulic pressure acting on the cutting 
edge and by which a space is secured not only for steel 
lining, but for a ring of grouting which protects it. The 
latest examples of application are described with care in 
Professor Ropinson’s book, which will be invaluable to 
civil engineers and contractors. 

Some of the difficulties which health committees have 
to encounter arise from trade waste. One of the chief 
causes of the pollution of streams and rivers is due to it, 
and in nearly every town it strains the carrying capacity 
of sewers. The Legislature have endeavoured to minimise 
the evil, but without much effect. In all towns which can 
claim to be advanced refuse destructors are coming into 
operation. There is no reason why they should not be 
used on a smaller scale or employed for certain classes of 
buildings. The Americans, who are ahead of us in many 
ways, make greater use of destructors of limited capacity 
than we do. It appears, indeed, that when destructors 
are not used by a municipality they are to be found in 
hotels, stores and apartment houses in American towns. 
The volume by Mr. W. Francis Goopricu, entitled 
‘Small Destructors for Institutional and Trade Refuse” 
(ARCHIBALD ConstaBLeE & Co., Ltd.), explains what has 
been accomplished both in this country and America. 
One destructor employed by Messrs. MELDRUM Bros., Ltd., 
in the Waverley Hotel, Edinburgh, deals with about three 
tons of miscellaneous waste daily. Architects who have to 
design buildings in which large quantities of waste are 
inevitable will find it advantageous to possess the informa- 
tion contained in the pages. 


Considerable Interest has been aroused in Colwyn Bay 
by the finding in the house of a widow lady in the town of a 
large oil-painting entitled Zhe Meeting of Esau and Jacob. \t 
is signed “ P. P. Rubens,” and dated 1625. The canvas, which 
at some time has been relined, is in splendid condition, and 
contains twenty-seven figures, besides cattle and landscape, 
As far as can be ascertained the picture first came from 
Bruges, being brought over by a county family. Forty years 
ago it was placed in a depository at Manchester, where it lay 
for thirty years, when it was sold by auction at King Street for 
a nominal price. Subsequently it was brought to Colwyn Bay, 
where it has hung ever since, its value unknown and itselt 
little noticed. It is to be sent to Christie’s London auction- 
rooms. 


The Parish Church of Luton, Beds, parts of which date 
from the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, is in urgent need 0 
reparation. Robert, Earl of Gloucester, and the abbots of 
St. Albans were its early patrons. Tradition says that Anne 
Boleyn presented the remarkable stone canopy over the font. 
Among those who have been baptized in it were members of 
the Penn and Washington families. The parts which most 
need attention now are the roofs of the nave, of the tower and 
of the transepts, a piece of the moulding on the top of the 
north transept having fallen to the general danger a year ago. 
The roofs of the nave and transepts are of oak, and are believed 
to date from Henry VIII.’s time. Further, the buttresses of © 


the tower and the north clerestory wall must be dealt with at | 


once. The architect, Mr. J. Arthur Reeve, estimates the total 
cost at 6,coo/. fy Bee 
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CATHEDRAL OUTLINES AND: SKYLINES.* 


WE are all so impressed with the dignity and charm of our 

Medieval minsters that we rarely stop io analyse the 
sources of such enjoyment. It is only when we ponder the 
subject that we are obliged to confess how highly artificial is 
the beauty of an architectural composition, so unlike in its 
studied balance and restraint to the wild originality and 
abandon of nature, and so minute in scale when contrasted 
with, say, a mountain, a brimming river or a well-wooded 
valley. What is the reason for the satisfaction with which we 
gaze upon a great cathedral ? 

Our pleasure in its contemplation is partly due to a well- 
ordered harmony of arrangement, partly to the complexity of 
outline and the skilful proportioning of solids to voids, partly 
to the varying effect of light and shade. It is even in some 
degree to an appreciation of mere mass, for small as is our largest 
building when compared to a hillside, yet all sensation of bulk 
is relative. 

But the last cause must not be pressed too far, for while we 
allow that magnitude has some relation to impressiveness, the 
largest edifices are not necessarily the most dignified. Propor- 
tion of parts and ratio of details have a marked bearing on the 
relative effect of buildings. We all realise that St. Paul's, 
although covering but two-fifths of the area of St. Peter’s, has 
an aspect of grandeur lacking in the metropolitan church at 
Rome, and entirely due to the more moderate scale of all the 
features in Wren’s work when contrasted with those designed 
by Michel Angelo. So with our English cathedrals. Little 
Wells from without is more impressive than huge York, and, 
seen from within, either Norwich or Lichfield outvies Lincoln. 

Memory and imagination play, again, a greater part in our 
appreciation of ancient churches than we at first credit them 
with. The fact that its history is lost in the mist of ages ; that 
its evolution can only be computed by comparing scanty 
records with the data afforded by the traces of reconstruction 
half obliterated by late repairs ; the roll-call of the great and 
honoured dead, associated with its rule in life or interred 
beneath its floors ; the recollection that during many centuries 
the edifice has been devoted to varying forms of the worship 
of Almighty God—all these suggest causes why a great 
Medizeval minster is so much more attractive than a brand new 
town hall or police-court. 

But there is, if we seek it, a logical, architectonic reason 
why one building extorts from us but chill respect and another 
awakens -keen interest and admiration. To produce a 
pleasurable impression an edifice must possess complexity and 
diversity of parts; one feature must be counterpoised by 
another, and all must lead up by a not too obvious gradation 
‘to a dominant and central culminating detail. These three 
‘conditions are exactly met by a cruciform cathedral of the 
‘foremost rank. 

Further, in proportion as a cathedral group when viewed 
from a distance approximates to a pyramidal outline, so far, 
other things being equal, is the effect imposing and impressive ; 
yet this suggestion of pyramidalisationalism must be veiled by 
the art which conceals art. He is a bungling shopman who 
reveals how his window is dressed. 

The ideal English cathedral will have, if a perfect composi- 
tion, cloisters and a chapter-house, a lady chapel east of the 
choir and roofed at a lower level, as at Manchester, Chester, 
Winchester, St. Albans, Hereford, Gloucester, Salisbury, 
Exeter, Lichfield, Southwell, Chichester, Bristol and Wells. 
There will be boldly projecting transepts, aisled on both 
east and west in the finest examples—Ely, York and 
Winchester—and in a few exceptional instances the plan is 
‘farther broken up by smaller eastern transepts, as at Rochester, 
Hereford, Worcester, Salisbury, Canterbury and Lincoln. 
From the west front projects a Galilee porch at Ely, Chichester 
and Durham. 

There should be three towers, two at the ends of the aisles 
en the west front, and in one instance, Wells, the towers are 
placed outside the aisles. The west front is in some examples 
a built-up screen, Of these Lincoln is the earliest, and others 
are Lichfield, Salisbury and Wells, all of which are encrusted 
with niches for statuary, and the screen front at Exeter, while 
the finest of all is that at Peterborough. The central tower 
should be so broad and lofty as to easily be the predominant 
partner. Rising well above the roofs, it should consist of at 
least two disengaged storeys, each one anda half times as 
high as wide, and finished with pinnacles at the angles. These 
should not be so small as to be insignificant, as at Tewkesbury, 
Southwell and Sherborne minsters, nor so huge as to over- 
whelm the tower, as at Bath and Southwark. That it is 
possible to devise a great variety of designs in pinnacles which 
‘shall be harmonious and effective is evident from the satisfac- 
‘tory and widely diverse examples at Worcester, Gloucester, 
Wells, Canterbury and Lincoln. 

We propose to confine our attention this evening to the 


* An address given by E. W. Harvey Piper before the Royal 
®hotographic Society, 


two-and-thirty English cathedrals, omitting for brevity’s sake 
the four Welsh minsters. We shall disregard a chronological 
arrangement and begin with the simplest forms, those of mere 
parochial type, with but a western steeple, and’ shail then pass 
in review all those possessing only a central tower, ten in 
number. In three other instances, next to be seen, the mid- 
most steeple is crowned by a spire. We then diverge to 
examine three exceptions to the cathedral rule, one with an 
octagon at the crossing and a western steeple, and two with 
towers raised over the transepts. Finally, we shall see upon 
the screen the glorious examples of the full evolution of the 
minster form in triple-towered edifices, these in a few instances 
being finished with spires, and having glanced at an ideal con- 
ception we shall close with a parting glimpse at the only 
Renaissance building in our series. We shall observe in 
passing that although in popular judgment no edifice is so 
stable in appearance as an English cathedral, yet our minsters 
have undergone at all periods continual changes, both as to 
skyline and outline, and these alterations have not necessarily 
yet come to an end. 

Mr. Piper then displayed a series of photographic slides 
representing the varieties of cathedrals with a western tower 
only (Manchester), western tower and crown spire (Newcastle), 
western tower and spire (Wakefield), central tower (Carlisle, 
Rochester, Southwark, Bath Abbey, Chester, Winchester, St. 
Albans, Worcester, Hereford, Gloucester), central tower and 
spire (Oxford, Norwich, Salisbury), central octagon and western 
tower (Ely), two with transeptal towers (Exeter, Liverpool), three 
towers (Southwell, Chichester, Lichfield, Truro, Ripon, Bristol, | 
Peterborough, Wells, Durham, York, Canterbury, Lincoln, 
St. Paul’s). 

In conclusion it was said:—Someone may object that we 
have this evening ignored the magnificent interiors of our 
minsters, and have unduly emphasised mere skylines and out- 
lines ; ‘but, like the intending bridegroom, when the parson 
asked the crucial question, ‘‘ We’ve come on purpose.” Ruskin 
has pithily remarked in one of his “Edinburgh Lectures on 
Architecture” that “From the days of the building of the 
Tower of Babel till now, whenever men have been skilful archi- 
tects at all, there has been a tendency in them to build high— 
not in any religious feeling, but in mere exuberance of spirit 
and power, and, in nobler instances, with also a strong sense 
of and delight in the majesty, height and strength of the 
building itself.” Some of the delight which Ruskin recognised 
in workers of olden time has animated us to-night, and we 
have striven in our feeble way 1o give a reason for the faith 
that is in us, and to show the logical grounds on which are 
based man’s pleasure and interest in the diversity of these 
glorious edifices of ours, and the varied charm, beauty and 
grace that make them poems in stone, known, read and loved 
of all men. 


REGISTRATION OF TITLE. 


4 pists Law Society met on Tuesday in Portsmouth, when 
Mr. Thomas Rawle delivered his address as president. 
Referring to registration of title to land and transfer, he said 
the past year had been characterised by the bold bid for 
popularity on behalf of the Land Registry Office which the Lord 
Chancellor had made, by the introduction of increased 
facilities for the registration of absolute titles. The gist of 
the change was that it enabled the Registrar to convert a six 
years’ registered possessory title into an absolute title, with 
such examination only as he should see fit, in all cases where 
the first registered proprietor was a purchaser on sale. The 
effect was that, for the purpose of assisting the work of the 
Land Registry, the precautions adopted in conveyancing 
practice had been set at naught; and this had been done 
against the advice of the committee and at the risk of causing 
undue demands to be made on the insurance fund, a fund 
which had, in the last resource, to be supplemented out of the 
pocket of the taxpayer. The course adopted was protested 
against by the Council of the Society, and met with very pro- 
nounced professional disapproval. But this was outside the 
general question of the utility of the system of registration of 
title established by the Land Transfer Acts, 1874 and 1897, 
and now in operation for the county of London. The system 
was introduced in that county as an experiment, and the 
natural inference was that when the experiment had been tried 
for the specified period of three years, if there was then any 
doubt as to its result the doubt should be removed by holding 
an inquiry. The period had passed and there was abundant 
doubt as to the success of the system, but they were still 
waiting for the inquiry. Meanwhile the Land Registry were 
proceeding with the expenditure of some quarter of a million 
in the erection of new buildings, and to all appearance 
London would be left to the solitary enjoyment of com- 
pulsory registration and a palatial registry office. There 
was no immediate prospect of London getting rid of the 
system, and there was as little prospect of any other 
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county adopting it. He thought it was the general opinion 
that the system had no advantages which could compensate 
for the additional expense, trouble and delay it caused in 
dealing with landed property. This opinion was widely held, 
and emphatic expression had been given to it by persons who 
were well able to judge. There appeared to be a strange 
determination not to let the public know how the business of 
the Registry was proceeding, for this session the Government 
refused to grant a return of the work done in the Land 
Registry Office, notwithstanding that in previous years it had 
been granted without objection, and it is not difficult to surmise 
the reason for withholding the information. Important altera- 
tions were made at the beginning of the year in the regulations 
affecting the transaction of business in the Estate Duty Office 
at Somerset House. They had informed the anthorities in the 
Estate Duty Office that if the department was to receive the 
support and co-operation of solicitors it was imperative that 
certain provisions should be made. He was glad to state that 
a recent deputation from the Council was courteously received 
by Sir Henry Primrose, who intimated that arrangements 
would be made to meet so far as possible the views of the 
Council and the convenience of the profession. 


THE ART FOR SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION. 


"eae following appeal from the Secretaries has appeared in 
the Zzmes:—It is just one-and-twenty years since you 
were good enough to insert a letter signed by us, explaining 
the objects which the projectors of this movement had in view. 
To your favourable consideration we owe much of our sub- 
sequent success. During the period mentioned the Society has 
steadily pursued the aims it had in view when started, and its 
publications and selections have been widely adopted in schools, 
not only in this country, India and our Colonies, but also in 
the United States; and we have reason to believe that the 
example set by our Society has found imitators in Germany. 
Our report for 1993 gives a list of 198 schools and other 
educational institutions to which pictures were supplied 
by us in the course of that year, and shows a total of 
62,752 works sold by the Association since its foundation 
in 1883. But though the managers of schools have been 
eager to profit by our services, the general public has not 
given us all the pecuniary support our work requires. And 
it 1s improbable that the Art for Schools Association will be 
entirely self-supporting until such time as it shall have 
educated the world up to the point at which its services will no 
longer be necessary. For it exists not only to meet the 
demands of educational bodies, but to form their taste and 
guide their choice. And people are.always more ready to pay 
liberally for what they know they want than’ for what they are 
told they ought to want. If the business of bringing into 
schools the art that elevates and excluding from them that 
which vulgarises could be made a complete commercial 
success, we may be sure that the way to do these things would 
have been found out long ago by “the trade.” It was because 
the pictures on the walls of our elementary schools showed 
that the commercial instinct and the commercial aim had 
failed to produce good results that the founders of the Art for 
Schools Association came to the rescue in 1883. With what 
success the late Sir Joshua Fitch testified at the annual meeting 
of the Society in June 1903 :—‘ Let me remind you,” he said, 
“that the usefulness of this Society is not to be measured by 
figures. .. . The Society is twenty years old, and it has been 
the pioneer of a new set of thoughts and aspirations in regard 
to the proper functions of schools. I remember the state of 
things in schools twenty years ago, when the idea of using art 
as an instrument of education had hardly dawned upon the 
average schoolmaster. Now the principle of beautifying 
schools is generally admitted, and that it is so is largely due to 
the work and influence of the Art for Schools Association.” 

We began business with the modest sum of 100/., subscribed 
by sympathisers with our object. The response of the schools 
to our offer to cater for them surprised—almcst overwhelmed— 
us by its warmth and width. We found ourselves involved in 
much more serious office expenses than we had calculated 
upon, and a debt was inevitably incurred. This debt we had 
at one time reason to hope we should soon be able to pay off. 
But since the war our list of annual subscribers has decreased 
instead of increasing. During the same time it has been 
impossible for us to reduce the expenses of our publishing 
department without impairing the usefulness of our work, and 
we find ourselves in a critical position. We are in urgent need 
of larger funds. A hundred additional subscribers of one 
guinea per annum would make our immediate future secure. 
But if the public—or that section of the public that shares our 
belief in the refining and elevating influence of beautiful works 
of art and our desire to bring this influence to bear upon the 
children of all classes—will help us with donations to the 
amount of 500/., we shall be able to make a new departure 
without fear of being again overtaken by debt, 


THE BEDE MEMORIAL. 


N Tuesday the Archbishop of York unveiled the cross at 

Roker Point, Sunderland, which is erected as a memoriak 

of the Venerable Bede. It was afterwards placed in the 
charge of the Corporation. 

The cross consists of a base stone, bearing a dedicatory 
inscription, ‘‘ To the glory of God and in memory of His servant 
Baeda the Venerable, who was born between Wear and Tyne 
DCLXXIIL., and died at Jarrow, Ascension Day, DCCXXXV.” 
The stone is 5 feet 6 inches square and 3 feet thick, and 
weighs about six tons. The shaft of the crossis 17 feet 5 inches 
long and is sunk 11 inches into this base. The headstone of 
the cross is 4 feet 11 inches high and has a spread over the 
arms of 3 feet Io inches. The total height of the monument 
from the ground level is 23 feet 6 inches, and its total weight 
of base stone, shaft and cross-head is estimated at 114 tons. 
The cross-head has a boss with across upon it symbolical of the 
world-embracing power of Christianity ; the upper arm displays 
the heavenly bodies, which typify Bede’s interest and knowledge: 
of chronology ; while dragons in the other arms of the cross are 
emblematical of the victory over evil by the teachings of the 
Gospel. At the base of the cross Bede’s deathbed hymn is. 
inscribed in runes, drawn by the late Professor York-Powell 
and cut in the Anglian form that occurs on the Ruthwell and 
Bewcastle crosses. The same hymn appears on another side 
of the cross in minuscule characters from manuscripts of the 
period in the north ; for the English rendering of the Anglo- 
Saxon we are indebted to the joint work of the Bishop of 
Bristol, Canon Rawnsley, the Dean of Durham, Canon Green- 
well, and the consultative committee of Anglo-Saxon experts. 
On the north side of the cross-shaft is a vine adapted from the 
Acca Cross and enclosing busts in alto and bas-relief of 
teachers and friends of Bede—the teacher Trumhercht, the 
founder Benedict Biscop, King Ecgfrith, John the Archchanter, 
Abbot Eosterwine, Abbot Sigfrith, Abbot Ceolfrith, Bishop: 
Acca, Abbot MHuaebercht, King Ceolwulf, Archbishop: 
Ecgbercht. On the west side are the extracts from Bede’s 
“Life of St. Cuthbert ” and the ecclesiastical history in letters 
similar to those on Acca’s Cross. 

On the south side is the scroll design adapted from the 
scrolls on the east side of the Bewcastle cross and the 
Ruthwell cross. The tree of life full of fruit and flower 
is emblematical of the harmony Bede saw in nature, and 
the praise which the love of nature taught him. The animals. 
and birds upon this tree of life are at peace and undisturbed 
by fear of death from the archer, as too often is seen in later 
crosses. The important side of the shaft is the eastward side, 
upon which are five panels enclosing the following scenes from 
the life of Bede :—Bede being received as a little boy into the 
Monkwearmouth Monastery; the death scene of Abbots 
Benedict and Sigfrith ; the departure of Ceolfrith with the 
Codex Amiatinus and his farewell to the monks; Bede in the 
Scriptorium ; Bede’s last moments. These bas-reliefs are 
enclosed by the twisted duck-billed serpents as seen upon the 
jambs of the doorway of the western porch of St. Peter's, 
Monkwearmouth, though their form has been modified to suit 
their changed position. 

The whole cross forms, as it were, a picturesque history of 
the life and art and learning of the north in Bede’s time ; and’ 
it is the belief of the committee that it may stimulate readers- 
and bring back to the present day some reverence and wonder 
for the golden age of northern learning and literature which 1s 
connected with the work of the great historian in whom 
‘‘ English literature strikes its roots.” The cross was executed! 
by Mr. Milburn from drawings by Mr. Clement Hodges, 
architect. 


A SCOTTISH WALL-PAINTING. 


Penne Sata to the Scotsman, Mr. W. Hole, R.S A, has 
just completed another of the historical series of Scottish 
pictures on which he is engaged for the decoration of the 
banqueting-hall of the Edinburgh City Chambers. Two are: 
already in position on the walls—the Coronation of King: 
James II. at Holyrood, and the Signing of the National 
League and Covenant in Greyfriars Churchyard The one 
now on hand has a very interesting subject, viz. the State 
entry of Queen Mary of Scots into Edinburgh, September 3,, 
1561. The queen had landed at Leith in August of the same 
year from France, and her advent on Scottish soil had been: 
made the subject of national congratulations. The strife of 
faction which had raged during the Regency had for the 
moment ceased ; the nobility and leaders, without distinction 
of party, had crowded to Edinburgh to tender their homage 
and service, while the people testified their pleasure by 
bonfires and music and other popular demonstrations. 


It was on a return from a royal progress in the 
north that the State entry now pictorially commemo- 
rated by Mr. Hole was made into Edinburgh. Her 


Majesty dined in the Castle early in the day, and thereafter 
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rode in state from the fortress to Holyrood, magnificent pre- 
parations being made along the route to welcome the young 
queen, who was only nineteen years of age. Part of her escort 
on the occasion consisted of fifty apprentice boys of the city 
made up as Moors, with blackened faces, turbans and Eastern 
garments ; twelve of the chief citizens or town councillors in 
official robes bore aloft a canopy under which Her Majesty 
rode, and at the top of the West Bow she was presented by a 
little boy, who descended, as it were, in a cloud, with a Bible 
and the keys of the city. Mr. Hole shows the queen riding 
‘down the Lawnmarket, which is filled with a holiday throng. 
In the background, high up on the picture, is a peep of the 
Castle with its guns thundering out a welcome and a bit of blue 
sky. On the far side of the street rises a tall, wooden-fronted 
tenement with its balconies and windows full of spectators ; 
while on the other side is an open staircase, upon which 
have been introduced with artistic license figures: of 
John Knox and of Maitland of Lethington, who were no doubt 
‘spectators of the procession. In the same corner is a pleasing 
group, an old lady pointing out the queen to a little child. 
The beautiful young queen is, of course, the centre of attrac- 
tion in the picture She rides a white palfrey which is led by 
pages in rose and green doublets, and over her head is the 
crimson and golden canopy, the red supports of which are 
carried by the city fathers, one of whom bears a striking re- 
semblance to the artist himself. Attired in white satin, with 
gold embroidery and mouse-coloured velvet, with ruff round 
the neck and high-gauzy collar of the Medici type rising from 
her shoulders, the queen is a dignified figure, with gracious 
air, though not showing any signs of elation at her Scottish 
welcome. Over her ample golden hair is a crimson jewelled 
cap. The portrait isa combination by the artist of the many like- 
nesses which exist of the queen, not two of which’ are alike. 
In face and form and feature it sufficiently preserves 
what might be called the traditional view of the beauty 
of Mary, and forms an admirable central point in the 
picture. Before her rides a French knight in full armour 
with the fleur-de-lys on his shield, while in the procession 
behind her are three of the men who were to play a prominent 
part in her short reign—the Earl of Moray in golden doublet 
and red cap, the Earl of Morton in purple and black, and the 
youthful Lord Darnley in green. Forthe rest, there are horse- 
men keeping back the crowd of citizens who fill the street, and 
among whom may be discovered members of the. Moorish 
escort. The composition of this gay holiday scene has been 
well arranged ; life and movement pervade it ; and a pageant 
of this kind has given the artist a chance of presenting a 
picture full of joyous colour, kept agreeably soft and 
harmonious in tone, as befitting the decorative character of 
the work and the place it is to occupy on the walls of the City 
Chambers. The costumes and other accessories, needless to 
say, have been carefully studied from those of the period to 
which they belong, and the picture, alike in subject and execu- 
tion, has much interest. In size it is 6} feet by 8 feet. This 
picture is the gift of Sir Mitchell Thomson, a former Lord 
Provost of the city. 


TESSERA. 


Arehitecture in a National Gallery. 

ee eC TURE differs both from painting and from 
sculpture in this, that its history cannot be represented 

by actual monuments in a gallery of art. Certain fragmentary 
remains, such as the details of ornament, mouldings, capitals 
and the like, from the British Museum and elsewhere, would 
form desirable additions to the architectural department of one ; 
but it must be understood that the collection would in the 
main consist of drawings, models and casts. The character 
of the examples would vary to some extent with the object 
immediately in view ; according, for example, as they were 
intended to illustrate the construction or the decoration of 
particular buildings, or, with reference to later times, the works 
of particular architects, in which case original drawings, 
designs and models might be obtained. But in general, 
whether the examples consisted of plans, or sections, or 
_@levations, or models of whole structures, or models and 
casts of details, they would always be adequate to the great 
purpose of exhibiting the development of architecture, both 
as it is a science and a fine art, in all the various stages of its 
history. And perhaps the architectural features of the apart- 
ment might be made subservient to the same purpose. But, 
secondly, there is a peculiarity in the case of architecture 
which deserves to be specially noticed. It is this—that the 
examples required to illustrate the history of architectural con- 
struction and decoration lead us at once into the province of 
practical science and of decorative art, and thus the door is 
opened to a more extended view of a National Gallery of Art. 
We take a very superficial and jinadequate survey of 'the range 
of painting and sculpture if we overlook the various kinds of 
decorative art affiliated to those two parent arts. It is not only 
a fact that the best decorators and inventors of ornament have 
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been painters and sculptors, but, in the theory of art, ornamen- 
tation is included under painting and sculpture, as well as under 
architecture. Hence, in the older academies of fine art—as, 
for instance, in the Royal Academy of Berlin—we find pro- 
fessorships of ‘general decorative design” and even classes 
for certain specialties which nowadays we consider proper 
only to schools of design for manufacturers and decoration. 
Even if architecture were not in question, a National Museum 
of Painting and Sculpture would be incomplete unless it con- 
tained a department for examples, not only of that species of 
mixed decorative art which is neither purely ornamental nor 
purely ethical, but of that which is ornamental only. But in 
the case of architecture, it is not a matter of opinion whether 
this shall be so or not. It is a matter of necessity ; we have 
no choice—we cannot have architecture without decorative 
design ; nor can we have illustrations of its constructive part 
without invelving certain branches of physical science. If the 
monumental history of architecture be fully exhibited, a large 
proportion of the examples necessary for that end must, on 
the one hand, belong to decorative art, and in fact be the very 
models made use of to a great extent for the education of 
ornamentists ; and, on the other, be such as illustrate the 
application of physical science to the art of construction. 


Intercolumniation,. 

In regard to intercolumniation, or the distances at which 
columns are placed from each other, and upon which so much 
of their effect depends, in the Doric order this is regulated by 
the triglyphs, and that monotriglyphic intercolumniation may 
be considered as the extreme of pycnostyle (thickly set), as it 
will sometimes occasion the columns to be less than a diameter’ 
and a half apart, the limits assigned to pycnostyle. But 
this of course depends upon the proportion which the metopes 
and triglyphs bear to the lower diameter of the columns. That 
such very close arrangement should be employed for the most 
solid of the orders would almost appear an incongruity ; yet it 
should be observed that in reality this arrangement is not so 
close as it appears to be when expressed by the proportion 
which the foot of the column bears to the intercolumn, because 
the shafts taper so much that what would be an intercolumn of 
less than a diameter and a half below would be two of the 
upper diameters, or more, above. The second mode is termed 
systyle, or two diameters apart ; the third eustyle, or two and 
a quarter ; the fourth diastyle, or three diameters ; and, lastly, 
arzeostyle, or four or more diameters. But the precise spaces 
thus laid down do not seem to have been adhered to ; and the 
Greeks, who seem never to have worked according to fixed 
rules, although precise rules have been since laid down from 
their works, seem to have allowed themselves any intermediate 
interval from a diameter and a quarter to two diameters, which 
they rarely exceeded except when particular circumstances 
required it, and when the columns themselves were so small, 
that had they not been more than two diameters apart, the 
intercolumns would have been inconveniently narrow. When 
the columns are pycnostyle or less than two diameters apart, 
they produce richness not only by their increased number in a 
given space, but also owing to their being forcibly relieved by 
the increased depth of shadow behind them. 


A Georgian Church in Ani. 

In Ani, once the capital of Armenia, is a church which 
forms a curious link between Byzantine and Armenian, but 
rather allies itself to the former; while the cathedral in the 
same place, also a connecting link, claims greater affinity with 
the latter. The church in question was built by the Georgians, 
to whom the city then belonged in 1251. It consists of bema, 
prothesis, diaconicon, naos and double proaulion. It resembles 
Byzantine structures in the absence of the north-west and 
south-west chapels which characterise purely Armenian 
churches, in the formed narthex and in the proaulion; it re- 
sembles Armenian in the flat east end (the bema being apsidal 
only in the interior and the prothesis and diaconicon not 
apsidal) ; in having no piers, there being no west doors to the 
parabemata ; in having two quasi-niches at each facade of the 
church, which serve no constructive use and are evidently 
merely left because an instinctive feeling argued forthem ; and 
finally, in the round central tower and conical spire. This 
church is arcaded in circular-headed arches all round—the 
tower has ten such The arches themselves are richly 
worked, and in the middle of the spring of those in the tower 
is a rosette. The arches of the proaulion are circular, spring- 
ing from circular porphyry shafts with heavy flowered capitals, 
such as in England we should denominate transitional. The 
arch itself is worked in a mixture of embattled and chevron 
mouldings. Over the western door isa Majesty; over one of 
the side ones a sculpture of the Teking down from the Cross ; 
over the other the Mother of God and three angels appearing 
to one in a dream, perhaps in reference to some vision which 
suggested the foundation of the church, The descriptions are 
all either in Georgian or Greek. One of these testifies that 
“This church was built under Atabeg Spassalar; year 700” = 
125%: 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir seems to be an easy proceeding for a local authority to 
apply for a loan on the security of rates which do not exist. 
In most cases it is expected that the effect of the work for 
which a loan is sought will be to increase the number of 
residents in a town, and accordingly to increase the amount 
of money which will be levied. If money can be repaid in 
twenty years the rate of interest asked by the Public Works 
Loan Board is 34 per cent. Every period of ten years 
longer adds an additional } per cent, so that if fifty years 
should be necessary the interest becomes 4} percent. So 
many applications have been sent in of late years it is now 
stated that the Board have felt obliged to refuse, in some 
cases, applications which have been made to them for loans, 
and, in others, to warn the applicants that future applica- 
tions will probably not be entertained unless a reduction is 
shown in the rates levied. ‘The Board are under statutory 
obligation to have regard to the sufficiency of ‘the security 
for the repayment of their loans, and they consider that in 
cases where the rates are exceptionally high and there 
appears to be no probability of any decrease, the security 
offered is impaired, and that they would not be justified in 
accepting it as sufficient for a loan of public money. 


In his new work on Le Palais de Justice de Poitiers 
M. Lucien Macnr, the architect, has brought into the 
foreground a French architect who hitherto was somewhat 
of a mythic character. His name was Guy DE DAMARTIN. 
His existence is ignored by the compilers of biographical 
dictionaries, but he was connected with the works of the 
Louvre, the Grand, and the Petit Nesle, the Palais de Riom, 
and the chateaux of Bicétre and of Mehun. In Poitiers 
he erected a palace and a chateau for JEAN DE BERRI, who 
believed he was the greatest architect of the fourteenth 
century. Poitiers should exert an attraction over English- 
men, for until 1371 it belonged to English kings, and the 
cathedral was founded by Henry II. M. Macng, as one 
of the inspectors-general of historic monuments, has 
restored the Palais de Justice of Poitiers. The Duc pE 
BERRI was indifferent to questions of expense. He not only 
erected costly buildings, but he filled them with the most 
beautiful objects which could be obtained. 


OnE of the latest applications of concrete in America 
is in the construction of piles. It was necessary to convert 
barracks in Washington into an army college, and for that 
purpose new buildings had to be erected on reclaimed 
ground where the foundations were insecure. It was found 
that under a load of 500 lbs. per square foot there was a 
settlement. Owing to the vicinity of the Potomac river 
and James Creek wooden piles could not be employed, and 
Calssons were too expensive. It was then resolved to try 
the experiment of concrete piles. The process followed 
was simple... A steel pipe of the required length with a 
hardwood point was driven into the ground to the requisite 
depth. Then the pipe was carefully withdrawn, and the 
hole was filled with concrete and rammed before the open- 
ing could cave in. In that way piles from 20 feet to 45 feet 
in length and from 14 inches to 16 inches in diameter 
were inserted. A 14-inch pile was tested with a load of 
21% tons, and the settlement was only one-eighth of an inch 
after ten days. A 45-foot pile settled a quarter of an inch 
under a load of over 26 tons. The buildings have been 
erected and no sign of settlement has arisen, although one 
of them is 236 feet in length and consists of two storeys 
and a basement. An experiment was made to withdraw 
one of the piles, and it was found that the form was pre- 
served. The work was not expensive, and the system is 
considered to be adapted for cases where foundations have 
to be carried up from a greater depth than 10 feet. 


PROFESSOR Simpson, of University College, London, is 
trying an interesting experiment in the form of a course of 
‘nstruction in building construction and elementary design. 
On the first evening the Professor explains the aim of the 
class: plans, sections, and sketch elevations of a small 
country house are supplied to each student. On the next 
evening this design is presented drawn out in more com- 


plete form with such modifications as each student may 

wish to make. This first design is in brick with wood sash 
and- casement. windows... On subsequent evenings the 
different parts of the building are worked ‘out to, say, 
$-inch scale. The first half of the evening is spent 
criticising the drawings made during the previous week, 
the second half in lecturing on the particular subject for 
the ensuing week. The following are considered in detail, 
and exercises set on each :—Walls and bonding, footings 
and foundations, arches and offsetts, chimneys and fire- 
places, carpentry, roofs, floors and partitions, externa} 
plumbing, slating and tiling, drainage, joinery, skirting, 

windows, doors, staircases, &c. The result is a complete 
set of working drawings of one design. In the spring 
term one or more designs will be supplied as before in 
which various details of construction—such as stone 

walling, hollow walls, stone mullioned windows, steps, 
copings, structural iron work, steel roofs, fireproof con- 
struction, areas, &c.—not previously considered will be 

worked out. 


THE next session of the Surveyors’ Institution will be 
opened on November 14, when Mr. H. T. STEwarp will 
deliver his presidential address. The occasion will have 
interest for another reason, for the portrait of Mr. J. W. 
PENFOLD, to whom the Institution owes much, is to be 
unveiled. It was subscribed for by members in recognitiorm 
of his valuable services as honorary secretary. The next 
examination for students will take place on January 11 
and 12, 1905. It has been arranged to have the examina- 
tion in Manchester of candidates from Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Yorkshire, Durham; Cumberland, Westmoreland and North- 
umberland. Candidates from other parts of England and 
from Wales will be examined in London. ‘There will be 
also examinations in Dublin and Glasgow. Notices must 
be given by students to the secretary before November 3o.. 
There will be on March 13 an examination in London for 
professional Associates and Fellows who live in England. 
The Irish candidates can attend in Dublin and the Scottish 
in Glasgow. i 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NATIONAL DEBT OFFICE, OLD JEWRY. 


WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS AND COTTAGES, 


is ‘HE lodges and cottages at Glendoick shown in the 

illustration are built of local brick, cement harled or 
:ough-cast, and are covered with river Tay reed thatch, 
and in one case, where trees overhung the cottage, with red. 
tiles. The workmen’s dwellings are built of old red sand- 
stone, with green slates. The architect is Mr. A. G. HEITON,, 
of Perth. 


NEW CHAPEL, 8ST. CYBI’3 CHURCH, HOLYHEAD. 
HE chapel, forming a chancel aisle, has been added’ 
to the ancient church of St. Cybi, Holyhead, im 
memory of the late WILLIAM OwEN STANLEY, of Penrhos, 
Lord Lieutenant of Anglesey, and for thirty-four years 
Member of Parliament, and is to contain a recumbent monu- 
ment by Hamo THornycrort, R.A. The glazing in two 
of the windows is by Morris & Co,, after the designs of 
the late Sir Epwarp BurRNE-Jones. Figures of St. Cypi 
and St. SrrrioLt, from models by Mr. THORNYCROFT, 
occupy niches on the eastern gable. The work has been 
carried out by Mr. R. Bripceman, of Lichfield. It has 
been endeavoured, while giving the building a distinct 
character, to keep it in harmony with the ancient surround- 
ings. Mr. HaroLtp HvuGuEs is the architect. 
DESIGN FOR LIBRARY AT HERNE HILL. i 
HE competition for this public building took place in 
February, and the design here reproduced is one of 
the five premiated. The building, which is designed in the 
late English Renaissance style of architecture, was estl- 
mated to cost 10,0o00/.. The library is planned on the 
“open access system,” the plans of which will explain 
themselves. The design is by Messrs. ALBERT C, FREEMAN 
and Francis H. Price, joint architects. 
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CHIPPING ONGAR, STONDON MASSEY AND 
BLACKMORE.* 


HIPPING ONGAR is a town of undoubted antiquity. In 
Domesday Book the name is written Angre, in other 
records Angrea, Aungre, Ongre. The derivation is doubtful. 
Chipping is derived from the old English chepe—a market— 
as East chepe and Chepe syde, London, and is prefixed to 
distinguish this from the neighbouring village of High Ongar. 
In some documents the name has the addition “ Ad Castrum,” 
from the castle built by Richard de Lucy in the reign of Henry I. 
Chipping Ongar is about 21 miles from London, and is situated 
on the west bank of the river Roding and east of the Cripsey 
brook. The town chiefly consists of one long street and is sur- 
rounded by the remains of an ancient British entrenchment. 
There are few old buildings left ; but a corner house at the turn- 
ing to the churchyard, with picturesque gables, overhanging 
storeys and carved brackets, dated 1641, is of much interest, 
having beneath it an ancient groined vault or crypt. There 
is a tradition that Oliver Cromwell, the Protector, held his 
“Court” at the King’s Head. 

An ancient custom was observed in the hundreds of Ongar 
and Waltham, denominated the service of the Ward Staff, which 
was fully described in a former paper by Messrs. William 
Pound and Charles Quilter in 1895. 


Mitford, 1776, by Nollekens, a good specimen of this sculptor’s 
handiwork. 
The register dates from 1538. The Act 26 Henry VIII, 
chap. 1, gave the king certain powers, under which he 
appointed Thomas Cromwell to be his vicar-general and on 
September 28, 1538, Cromwell issued his royal injunction to 
bishops and clergy for the “keeping of registers ot weddings, 
christenings and buryings in every church.’ 


Stondon Massey. 


Stondon Massey is not mentioned in Domesday Survey ; 
probably it was incorporated with Ongar. The name Stondon 
in old documents appears as Standun, Staundon and Standon, 
while in later writings it is frequently given as Stonedon. The 
meaning, however, in the language of our Saxon forefathers, is 
a stony or gravelly hill or “dun.” The adjunct Massey is a 
corruption of Marci, one of the names of the De Merk family, 
who were owners of land here and in other parishes in the county. 

At the time of the Survey Ralph Peverill owned many of 
these lands, and it is not improbable that he founded the 
church which was built soon after the Conquest. It was 
originally lighted by two narrow Norman windows on either 
side of the nave and one on either side of the chancel, and 
probably by windows of a similar character at the east and west 
ends. The eastern end was apsidal, foundations of a circular walh 


STONDON MassEy CHURCH. 


Ongar Church is an interesting structure. It is dedicated to 
St. Martin and is of considerable antiquity, being built about 
the same time as the castle. The walls are of flint and rubble, 
Roman tiles being much in evidence throughout the building. 
Not long since, while the chancel was under restoration, an 
anchorite’s cell was discovered, constructed within the thickness 
of the north wall, with its squint in perfect condition. In the 
chancel are two deeply-recessed Norman windows, one on each 
side, and a three-light lancet window on the south. On the 
north of the nave is a closed-up Norman doorway with stoup, 
the present entrance being from the west, and a priest’s door 
(south side of chancel), on the jambs of which are evidences of 
a workman’s sun-dial. 

In the nave are two Norman windows, one blocked up, and 
three fourteenth-century (Decorated) windows. The tie beams 
of the nave are of the fifteenth century and rest on grotesque 
stone corbels, one of them representing a man pulling his mouth 
open. There is a good Jacobean pulpit of carved oak, and an 
Early English piscina inthe chancel, The wall of the south aisle 
has been recently rebuilt. There are two black marble slabs of 
some interest inside the altar rails, one to the memory of Jane 
Cromwell, daughter of Sir Oliver Cromwell, K.C.B., of Hin- 
chinbrook, Huntingdonshire, and aunt of the Protector, who 
died in 1637; the other to “that truly noble and religious 
gentleman Horatio Pallavicini, Esq., who died May 6, 1648, 
aged 36.” In the chancel is a mural monument to Sarah 


* A paper read by Mr. H. A. King after the visit of the members of 
Upper Norwood Athenzeum. 


having been met with during some recent excavations. “If,” as 
the Rev. Mr. Reeves says, ‘we picture to ourselves a roof of 
reeds, a circular east end, do away with the porch, the vestry and 
the mortuary chapel, clear the interior of its present seats and 
fittings, including the pulpit, reading-desk and oak screen, 
remove the spire and the belfry, and the massive beams which 
support them, we have the church as originally built.” 

The original north door is plastered over on the outside 
and a cupboard now occupies the position, standing in the 
thickness of the wall ; but the doorway was in use up to 1849, 
and appears in a sketch by Suckling published in 1845. The 
eee of the south doorway is an early example of Norman 
work. 

As time went on some of the Norman windows were re- 
placed by larger ones, a three-light Decorated window on the 
south side of the nave and a two-light Decorated window in 
the south wall of the chancel were substituted, but one of the 
original Norman windows on this side remains. The stops to 
the label moulding of the two-light window are shields, one of 
which is original but broken. This shield appears to bear. the 
arms of the Spigurnells (azure, three bars or), who held the 
manor of Stondon during part of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
century, about which time the bell tower was added and the 
roof of the nave reconstructed. At the west end is a two-light 
fifteenth-century window. 

There is also a modern three-light window of Perpendicular 
design at the east end inserted about fifty years ago. Suckling, 
writing in 1845, describes the east window as a modern sash 
window, 
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The chancel is separated from the nave by a Perpendicular 
oak screen (1485), the lower part being modern. The font is 
octagonal, and from the character of the flower ornament, 
notably the peculiar. curl at the extremity of some of the leaves, 
appears to be Late Decorated. The pulpit and reading-desk 


are interesting specimens of Jacobean work, being dated 1630. | 


On.the panels are the words “Christ is all in all,” and inside 
the pulpit is carved “2 Tim. iv. 1, 2.” The reference being to 
the words of St. Paul, “Preach the word in season and out of 
season,” being a favourite text of Puritan divines at this 
time. th * 

In 1873, three years after the death of Philip Herman 
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representation of St. Andrew with his cross and book and St. 
Bartholomew holding his flaying knife. The upper and larger 
| portion of the plate used for the male figure bears on its reverse 
'a- section of a shield surmounted with a helmet, and the crest 
_ of the Duke of Cleves, of 1450 or later. 
The register begins in 1708, ; 


Blackmore. . 


Blackmore probably derived its name from the bleak 
character of the district, or it may be,'as Morant says, from the 
dark colour of the soil. The village is nearly in the centre of 
the parish, and is 23 miles from London. : 


‘ 


| 


gece ren aot 7 Det 


St. LAWRENCE, BLACKMORE. 


Meyer (lord of the manor), a mortuary chapel was built to his 
memory on the north side, and at the same time a vestry and 
organ chamber adjoining. Within thealtar rails is a fine brass 
representing John Carre, citizen of London, and his two wives ; 
this brass also bears the arms of the City of London, and Iron- 
mongers and Adventurers’ Companies (of which he was a 
anember) and date 1570. 


Blackmore was not mentioned in Domesday Book, and no 
account of the place is found till the time of King Stephen and 
Henry II, when it appears to have been in the possession of a 
family surnamed De Sandford or Samford Henry VIII. 
granted a fair, chiefly-for cattle, which was held on August 21, 
the vigil of St. Lawrence (the patron saint), and was abolished 
this year—1go4. et: b 


ST. LAWRENCE, BLACKMORE, AND ‘‘ JERICHO,” 


Upon the wall adjacent to the Meyer memorial, to which it 
has been recently removed from the south corner of the sacra- 
rium, 1s a brass representing Rainold Hollingworth and his 
wife Helen, with the arms of Hollingworth and dated 1573. 
This brass is a palimpsest—that is to say, the reverse side 
has been used before, an interesting rubbing of which may be 
seen in the vestry, The lower part of the male figure and the 
entire brass representing his lady are fragments of an older 


Flemish brass dating from 1360, and has on its reverse side the 


The Manor House, which stands’ near the church, was 
given by Adam and Jordan de Sandford to the priory 
which they founded here in the reign of King Stephen, The 
priory was for the canons regular of the Order of St. Augustine 
and dedicated to St. Lawrence. It was dissolved in the year 
1527, the seventeenth of Henry VIII.,and granted to Cardinal 
Wolsey for part of the endowment of his colleges of Oxford 
and Ipswich, at which time the Earl of Oxford claimed to be 
founder, and it was valued at 857. 9s. 7d per annum, Viz. 


— 
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spiritualities 41/7. 18s. 4d, the temporalities 437. 115. 3¢. The 
college of Ipswich had but a short day ; it was scarcely com- 
pleted when the king, enraged at Wolsey’s objections to his 
proposed marriage to Anne Boleyn, deposed him from his high 
estate, took all his offices from him, with the exception of the 
Archbishopric of York, and handed over his vast accumulation 
of possessions to others. The new buildings at Ipswich were 
levelled to the ground, only the gateway being spared, which 
still stands as a monument to the uncertainty of human affairs. 
So in 1529 the Priory of Blackmore reverted to the Crown, 
and in 1531 was granted to the abbey of Waltham Holy Cross 
in exchange for the manor of Stansted Abbots and other lands. 
The buildings of the old priory formerly stood south and east 
of the church. On the general dissolution of monasteries 
Henry VIII. in 1540 granted the estate to John Smyth and his 
descendants. 

The Manor House remained in the Smyth family until 
1714, when it was sold to Jacob Ackworth, a shipbuilder, who 
was afterwards made surveyor to the navy and knighted at 
Portsmouth on August 30, 1722, by King George I. Ackworth 
repaired the Manor House, made some additions to the old 
building and fitted up one of the principal rooms as a ship’s 
state-room. It was in this form when it came into the hands 
of the present owner, Mr. Thomas Read Hull. ' 

This was one of Henry VIII.’s houses of pleasure and 
known by the name of “Jericho,” so, when he retired to it, the 
cant phrase among his courtiers was “ He is gone to Jericho.” 


ST. MARTIN, ONGAR. 


His natural son, Henry Fitzroy, by the beautiful and witty 
Elizabeth Tailbois, widow of Sir Gilbert Tailbois and daughter 
of Sir John Blount, was born bere in 1519. Henry Fitzroy was 
created by his father Earl of Nottingham, and on his sixth 
birthday Duke of Richmond and Somerset and Knight of the 
Garter, and at the age of eight he was made Admiral of 
England, Ireland and Normandy. When a mere lad he 
married Mary, daughter of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, and died, 
much to his father’s grief, on July 24, 1536, aged seventeen. 
According to. Rush in his “ Seats of Essex,” he was buried at 
Thetford, but there is a spacious tomb erected to his memory | 
in Framlingham Church, Suffolk. | 

The stream of the Wid which surrounds Jericho yet retains 
the name of the river Jordan. 

The ancient structure, Blackmore Church, dedicated to St. 
Lawrence, was the old priory church, and comprises chancel, 
nave, north and south aisles, west tower and north porch. 

One tiled roof covers the whole building ; there are two 
large Elizabethan dormer windows on the north side, one con- 
taining old painted glass representing the martyrdom of St. 
Lawrence, the patron saint, and three small dormers on the 
south. The north porch contains some old wood to which 
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modern framing has been added, and it covers a fine ‘Early 
English doorway with moulded arch of Henry II.’s time. ~ 
The original church was a low heavy building in the style 


of the Later Norman and Transition period (Henry II.), of which ; 


structure a complete compartment or bay and the western wall 
still exist in good condition, and there is reason to suppose 
that the bay at the east is partly of the same age. Upon 
these portions has been engrafted the present edifice. It 
underwent extensive alterations in the thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 

In the west wall is a fine old Norman doorway, above 
which are two round-headed’ windows, and in the gable 
above a circular window. This is of squared masonry 
and a fine specimen of Norman workmanship. Over the 
arches of the west bay are two Norman windows opening into 
the aisles, and giving rise to the idea that the original 
nave had no aisles and that they formed clerestory windows. 
The torus string-course remains under the sills of these 
windows. 

The present pagoda-like tower of three storeys and slender 
spire was erected in the fifteenth century, enclosing the Norman 
west doorway. It forms one of the most splendid examples of 
old English timber construction in the country, and contains five 
bells—three dated 1647, one 1648 and one 1757. In the north 
wall are four windows, three of which are Early Perpendicular. 
The south wall originally had no windows, probably because 
the cloisters abutted thereon; but in 1877 the present three 
windows were inserted. The east wall appears to have been 
built.after the suppression of the priory—1525-6—and marks 
the boundary of the former nave. The indications of the 
chancel arch are easily traced on the exterior, and the founda- 
tions of the old Norman chancel and apse were laid bare during 
excavations made by Mr. Hull a few years ago. The east 
window is small with Late Perpendicular tracery. 

The fourteenth-century oak roof was restored in 1898, 
the old shields and bosses, bearing the arms of England and 
France, as well as those of Robert de Veere, J. F itzwaller, Ufford,,. 
Braybrook, Bishop of London, 1381-1404, being replaced. 
Thomas de Veere, eighth earl, married Matilda, daughter of 
Ralph, brother of Robert de Ufford, Earl of Suffolk ; and 
Aubrey de Veere, tenth earl, married Alice, daughter of John, 
third Baron Fitzwaller. 

The north arcade is a beautiful specimen of Early English 
architecture. The columns are clustered, and the capitals, 
arches and corbels are finely moulded. The south arcade is of 
much later date. The shafts are octagonal and built of brick 
in the Tudor period of Henry VII.’s time. On the south side 
of the chancel is a trefoil-headed arch and doorway which 
formerly led to the cloisters, now blocked up, over which 
is catved a boar, the crest of the De Veere family. The 
De Veeres held the advowson of Blackmore and many other 
Essex churches. 

On the floor of the nave is a slab of Purbeck marble with 
the matrix of a fine brass cross, and shields to the memory of 
the “‘just” prior, Thomas de Veere. At the east end of the 
south aisle is the fine altar tomb with the effigies in Elizabethan 
costumes of Thomas Smyth, who died in 1594,and Margaret, 
his wife. Near to the communion rails is a slab to the memory 
of Simon Lynch, a former curate of Blackmore, bearing the 
following inscription :— 

Here lieth the body of Simon 
Lynch, Rector of Kumwell, 
Who for fearing God and the 
King was sequestred, prosecuted, 
And persecuted to the day of 
His death by Gog and Magog, 
And left yssve, Elizabeth, 
Sarah, Simon and Ithiel, vnto 
Whome the Lord bee mercifull, 
Who dyed ye 19th of Jvne, 1660, 
Aged 60 yr. 

The font is Norman, of Purbeck marble, a plain octagom 
2 feet 7 inches wide and 3 feet high, is raised upon two steps 
and occupies its original position in the nave. 

The register dates from 1602. 

In conclusion, I have to thank Mr. Frank E. Spiers for his- 
great help in compiling this paper, and Mr. Harradence for 
the assistance he has rendered me, and to acknowledge my 
indebtedness for valuable information from the following works, 
viz.:—“A History of Stondon Massey,” by the Rev. E. H L. 
Reeve; “A Country Parish” (Blackmore), Rev. W. Layton 
Petrie; “The Essex Review,” and a MS. compilation of 
“ Blackmore Priory and Church,” by Miss Hull. I am further 
indebted to Morant’s “ History of Essex” ; Salmon’s “ History 
and Antiquities of Essex” ; Suckling’s “ Memorials of Essex” 
Tanner's “ Notitia Monastica” ; Thos. Wright’s “ History and 
Geography of Essex” ; Rush’s “Seats of Essex” ; Hughson’s 
“Environs of London”; Thorne’s “Environs” ; Durrant’s 
“Handbook for Essex”; Reginald & Beckett’s “ Romantic 
vee as and Barrett’s “* Highways, Byeways and Waterways of 

ssex. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN ARCHITECT. IN ENGLAND.* 


(Be a mild, low-toned morning we wakened at Southampton 

pier; and in a short time were on board the London 
train. Our first experience of England was enchanting. . We 
passed through beautiful country with long sweeps of cultivated 
hills, interspersed with richly timbered spaces, amongst which 
were set the most perfect of villages, quite realising all that 
one has read of and imagined, and everywhere the village 
church. “In the distances more villages and more churches. 
Everything well groomed and cared for. The day was excep- 
tionally fine; and so far as weather was concerned we had no 
misgivings as to our future experiences. The promise held 
out, however, was not fulfilled; that proved to be one of only 
very, very few quite fine days that we had during a trip of 
nearly twelve months. 

‘I will not give a history of our impressions and experiences 
in London ; many have been there, and to all who read it must, 
in'a sense, be a well-known place. ~I will only speak of it from 
an architectural point of view. A visitor from Melbourne 
revels in the facts that the streets turn, twist and adapt them- 
selves to sites and the varying exigencies of human needs in a 
way very different to our own thoroughfares, with their artificial 
rectangular treatment enclosing equal-sized.blocks. There are 
portions of’ Greater London set out in a way similar to ours, 
but those are chiefly neighbourhoods such as South Kensing- 
ton, planned in the unsympathetic, ignorant days of the early 
Victorian era. 

‘Speaking generally, a great part of the architecture of 
London is very much on a par with our own, except that there 
are no extensive gaps of two-storeyed houses ; indeed, I very 
much doubt if there is a two-storeyed house in London.- On 
the other hand, there are remarkable buildings all over the 
place, seldom, however, grouped, except by the merest acci- 
dent, so as to bring them together for a general effect. Some- 
thing is lost by this, and something gained . At times un- 
expected effects of beauty are the result, close by or remote. 
For instance, endless views of St. Paul’s from the adjacent 
streets or from long distances, and views across the river of 
Somerset House. In these cases and many others the build- 
ings are so situated that they form the principal features of the 
scenes, as they are entitled to do by their importance and 
beauty, and other buildings merely merge into a harmonious 
setting for them. On the contrary, in the great continental 
towns some of the most imposing sights are where a number 
of great buildings are grouped together. This very often 
occurs in their squares. The restlessness of contemporary 
architecture, with its constant straining after novelty, without 
regard to coherence and internal development of stvle, and 
without that intimate knowledge and assimilation of the great 
typical styles of architecture and their examples, without which 
‘no good original work or variations are possible, has found its 
expression in England as amongst ourselves, especially in the 
way of prettiness and picturesqueness in villas and also in 
‘more important buildings. But there is this saving clause 
about England, that it is the home of an old cultivation still 
living and vigorous in spite of the encroachments of our 
modern life, in which there is so large an element of education 
without tradition and sympathetic surroundings. This cultiva- 
tion exists not only in a large public, whose fathers and 
fathers’ fathers have been well-educated gentlemen, but also in 
the numerous buildings and works of art which were produced 
amidst and for such a public in past generations. These still 
remain and maintain their reputation, forming the standards 
‘to which from earliest youth the artist and architect have been 
accustomed to refer as models. The educated man, in the 
sense I have indicated above, forms amongst us, although this 
1s in no way a reflection upon our community, a small and not 
very coherent body, and the buildings and paintings have no 
existence at all. For this reason there is to be found a greater 
gravity and refinement in the excesses of English architecture 
than in ours. But I suppose there is no advantage which is 
‘without an attending disadvantage, and my casual intercourse 
with English architects leads me to think that there is danger of 
being too much wedded to tradition and precedent. One of 
them took me to see a very costly modern reredos. He had 
not much to say of its beauty, but was anxious to impress upon 
me, and this with an air of triumph, that there was not a single 
moulding or feature in it which was not an exact reproduction 
of an old one. There is, however, this decided gain, that the 
architect who elects afterwards to embark on a voyage to the 
new, or even dreams of creating a fresh style, is fortified with 
a knowledge of the best of the past, and starts with a culti- 
vated eye and an educated mind, and no matter how strange 
his vagaries may eventually be, they are less likely to be wild 
‘and aimless than those of a man who has only a smattering of 
architecture, and who, sooner than be lost in the ocean of 
‘mediocrity, is willing to gain notice at any cost. 


__. * From a paper entitled ‘ Notes on Foreign Travel,” read by Mr. 
W. B. Tappin befcre the Royal Victorian Institute of Architects. 


After seeing a great variety of the examples of the old 
schools of painting, sculpture and architecture, there was 
nothing which struck me with so much force as the strong 
modern element which constantly asserted itself. There is 
probably no tnan looked upon in English art circles as more 
remarkable and new in his style than Sargeant, yet the pecu- 
liarities of his technique and treatment are identically the 
same as those of Velasquez, Franz Hals, Guthrie, Raeburn 
and others, both of the old masters and Jater ones, whose style 
was founded on theirs. These older painters, however, had 
two great advantages over Sargeant. Firstly, they had some- 
thing in their heads to express by their fluent technique, and 
secondly, while their painting has the fluid and accidental 
spirit of nature in it, they always had a fine sense of abstract 
beauty and rhythm of Jine and composition. Sargeant, if any-. 
thing, is the painter of accidentals, of those impressions you 
get out of the corner of your eye and which vanish if you look. 
solidly at your subject; but his impressions are not those of 
the great man, but of the smart man, and they appeal to the 
smart public. As to architecture, one has only to look at 
some of our best examples of street architecture in Melbourne 
to realise how the Italians of the Renaissance and their 
French successors produced works which repeat themselves in 
some form or other in, I should say, 80 per cent. of our 
modern buildings. I may mention, as examples, the Bank 
of Victoria, the National Bank, the Union Bank, the Bank 
of New South Wales, the Post Office, the Treasury, the 
Law Courts, and other less important buildings, most of which, 
I may passingly remark, would, so far as design and work- 
manship are concerned, hold their own in any city in the Oid 
World. Another thing which impressed itself upon me was 
the fact that individual independent effort has never achieved 
anything great. In the case of painting this is particularly 
noticeable. In the galleries of the Old Masters, because as a 
rule these are more consecutively arranged, you can follow the 
development of the ideas so well known to us by many a famous 
picture You will find these pictures are the culmination of 
efforts by many different artists all striving to give an idea of 
its Supreme expression. When I say idea, I do not mean the 
abstract thought only, but also the arrangement, drawing, com- 
position and painting, A similarity will run through endless 
works of different painters, even to the details You can trace 
the developments quite easily until you reach the culminating 
and successful effort in some great work of art. This is almost 
more apparent in classical remains to this extent, that a 
common type was always from time to time strongly impressed 
upon the minds of contemporary artists Anyone amongst 
them, therefore, whose genius led him to individual effort had 
a very sure ground under him, and many initial problems 
solved. I think this accounts for the sufficiency, or one may 
say positiveness, of much old work without any sign of timidity 
or tentativeness in thought or execution. 

The most interesting examples ofarchitecture are to be found 
out of London, and so far as Gothic work is concerned entirely. 
The period of the English Renaissance has, however, fine speci- 
mens in that city. Wren’s churches, and those by Gibb and Inigo 
Jones are some of the finest monuments. St. Paul’s is the work 
of a great master, and particularly on the exterior he has 
avoided nearly all the mistakes that disfigure St. Peter’s. The 
use of two orders, one superimposed on the other, the due sub- 
ordination of the bulk of the building to the dome, the happy 
introduction of the two front flanking towers, make the design 
very rich and produce a karmony of the whole undisturbed by 
the preponderance of parts. The proportionate length of the 
nave in both St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s is disappointing 
internally. If you stand under the domes and look back 
towards the fronts the walls seem to jump up towards you, 
and the naves appear no more important than the nave of 
a parish church. A feature of St. Paul’s, and not a very 
pleasant one, although not entirely peculiar to that church, 
is the great number of monuments to men of war. It is one 
of the most bloodthirsty buildings, I think, in this respect 
in the world, and where you expect a temple of peace you 
find a huge mausoleum of triumphant warriors. In all Wren’s 
churches the carving is so well placed that both it and 
the buildings adorned receive mutually the greatest possible 
advantage. The required points are accentuated, and when 
you examine the carving itself you find it refined and architec- 
tural. It seems strange that with the success which attended 
Wren’s treatment of spires their leading features have not been 
more frequently adopted in modern work. How very beautiful 
they are one has only to visit London to realise. The character 
of the designs is not exceptionally expensive, they are eminently 
ecclesiastical in effect and as adornments to a city they cannot - 
be surpissed. I do not know any better exercise for students 
than to have a standing requirement that at least once they 
should attempt an original design of tower and spire approxt- 
mating as closely as possible to Wren’s methods. I will not 
delay with descriptions of the Parliament Houses or West- 
minster Abbey, they are too well known ; but you will’possibly 
like to learn my impressions of one of the most important bui'd- 
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ings erected in England during the last forty years. 
the new Roman Catholic Cathedral at Westminster. 

The interior is, I think, one of the grandest in the world, 
and I saw it in a condition which must be considered a very 
trying one, viz. with only bare brick walls and rough ceilings. 
When it is said that this state did not in any way detract from 
the solemnity and grandeur of the effect, you will understand 
that the cathedral must be truly imposing. It seemed to me 
that it looked finer than it will do when the whole interior is 
covered with rich and costly mosaics. As the construction is 
quite exposed it marks the colossal nature of the edifice and 
gives a sense of building and operation to an end. The 
openings for light are comparatively small in total area, and 
principally above ; this causes a certain gloom, not however 
oppressive. Wherever you stand, there appears in all direc- 
tions a misty atmosphere, making all parts of the building 
remote and causing them to increase in apparent bulk The 
vast flat domes are half lostin gloom and mist. Everything is 
massive and simple, great piers, huge arches and the construc- 
tive features simply and distinctly marked. The organism of the 
building asserts itself in every direction. When the interior is 
covered with rich marbles and mosaics, so that not one inch is 
left bare, some of this peculiar beauty may be lost, but I 
believe that when it is lit at night, and the smoke of the 
incense floats around and above, this cathedral will be one of 
the grandest sights in the world. When internally the result 
is so fine, it must be confessed that the unsatisfactory treat- 
ment of the outside is more deeply felt. Every quality I 
have described above is wanting externally. The building is 
really a domical one, yet this, which is the essence of its 
artistic being, is quite lost. The walls are disturbed by bands 
of stone alternating with brick, and with endless and restless 
breaks and details, and the tower is not slender enough for a 
minaret, which might be in keeping with the style, nor yet 
massive enough for a tower proper to such an edifice. This 
blame must, however, be modified by praise for the detail. 
Most of it is varied, good in style, and full of ingenuity and 
individuality. When one is told that the architect was by prac- 
tice and inclination a Gothic man, and that in his mature years 
he was called upon to undertake and carry out in a compara- 
tively short time such a gigantic building in a style so foreign to 
all his traditions and surroundings, one cannot help being filled 
with wonder at the monument he has left behind him. 

I must refer to Somerset House. The river facade can 
hardly be surpassed as an example of dignified, reticent 
Renaissance. It has the advantage of an enormous extent, 
which is made to tell most effectively by being but little broken 
up, and the points accentuated are treated in such a grand 
Spirit that the total effect is one of simplicity and magnificence 
combined. I know of no better study for anyone seeking a 
Classical treatment for an important building than the river 
front of Somerset House. The more they are examined the more 
certain it becomes that the great beauty and dignity of the 
‘celebrated Renaissance buildings, wherever they are found in 
the Old World, is due entirely to the following points being 
successfully dealt with, viz. the proportions of openings to 
solids, the proportions of the openings themselves, the 
proportion of the spaces horizontally between one set of 
openings and those above them, and especially of the space 
between the main cornice and the top openings, and finally 
the treatment of the main cornice itself, when it is designed as 
part of the whole. front and not merely as a cornice to an 
upper order. I do not bring this before you as a discovery, 
itis a recognised fact as old as the hills, but I do bring it 
before you as.a fact which is hardly ever even considered in 
the designs to which we are accustomed in our streets. I 
‘know the exigencies of modern life are such that commercial 
and other kindred requirements must absolutely be satisfied 
in the first place, but it does not always follow that they render 
impossible the satisfying of cesthetic conditions, and I am sure 
that in very many cases this is not a sufficient excuse for the 
violation of the fundamental laws of design which we meet 
with so frequently. Of this I am certain, however, that 
unless those points which I have mentioned above are care- 
fully attended to, no design can ever in a proper sense bea 
success, When these proportions are properly designed and 
their due relations arrived at, you can do almost anything you 
like afterwards : you can very largely disguise them, you can 
cover your walls with carvings and pilasters, yet in spite of 
this you are certain of dignity and harmony. Every condition 
of this nature is fulfilled almost perfectly in Wren’s work, and 
most of the choice work of the English Renaissance, even down 
‘to the treatment of details, and it is this which gives these 
works their inalienable air of distinction ; they all have, one 
‘may say, the air of thoroughbreds. 

Taking it altogether, I think one of the finest modern build- 
ings about London is the National History Museum at South 
Kensington. Externally it is almost entirely of terra-cotta, 
which is handled with great skill and sympathy with the material, 
and the placing, individual design and proportions of the carving 
is a very great and telling feature. It is well worth while to 
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look up any drawings of this in the building journals and study 
the size and arrangement of the terra-cotta courses, arch- 
stones, &c.. and the management of the carving, if one is about 
to design terra-cotta work. The building which was erected 
for the Imperial Institute, behind the Natural History Museum, 
is disappointing, although I remember the design, when 
published, looked well _It is one of the difficulties of judging 
designs at the present day that draughtsmen have become too 
clever on certain lines. They have really created a world of 
their own which exercises a deleterious effect upon every one 
who enters it. A drawing now bristles with suggestiveness, 
what is stiff becomes picturesque, what is small and pretty 
sparkles in a way that it never does except on paper, the 
designer is swept away by the facility of his pencil, and the 
client goes away happy with a mental picture which will 
never be realised. It is for this reason that I should be 
inclined to account for the disappointing results not only of the 
Imperial Institute, but of many another building. It is covered 
with ingenious features and details, many of them paltry and 
too small, and you have the feeling that the designer started 
inventing them on paper and could not stop himself. The much 
less pretentious buildings on the corner of the Imperial In- 
stitute and Exhibition Road-are infinitely more successful. Of 
important buildings in course of construction in London I 
could see but little, two of the largest of them, the new War 
Office, near Westminster, and the great pile at South Kensing- 
ton, designed by Mr. Aston Webb, were only masses of heavy 
scaffolding. ‘The new Gaiety Theatre I liked very much; it 
is of stone, and quite unconventional though Classical in treat- 
ment. The special conditions which must have required fulfil- 
ment evidently, in this case, inspired the architect. Of modern 
churches I saw many, but none of them were remarkable. 
One of the best was an Anglican church of brick, with stone 
detail, and designed by Pearson. It is a really high-class 
design, and has a very beautiful choir treatment internally. 
Another successful design was a Roman Catholic church, by 
Goldie, built in a straightened site, but cleverly planned and 
well proportioned in mass and detail. 

The impression I had that London was so old and settled 
that only on its margin would there be either room or necessity 
for extensive new building operations was entirely erroneous. 
The vitality of the city is particularly evident in the constant 
change of needs which necessitates pulling down and rebuild- 
ing, not in any one special area, but everywhere. There is a 
much larger proportion of new edifices going up than in our 
own modern cities of Melbourne and Sydney. As to the out- 
skirts, a whole village seems to be run up at once. The pre- 
vailing treatment of the houses away from the city is red brick, 
red tiles, rough-cast and white paint on the woodwork, very 
much the same as with ourselves, but the English do not 
indulge in fantastic projections and tortured woodwork, and 
although the houses look bright and picturesque, they are more 
solid looking and quieter in feeling than our new villas. 

To an artistic visitor the picture galleries in London are, ot 
course, a great treat, especially the National, the Tate and the 
Wallace collections. It would be superfluous for me to treat of 
these in detail, as in these days of illustrations and books they 
must be so well known. I will only delay to tell you a few of 
the impressions received from them. In the National Gallery 
the quality is not only high, but uniform, to the extent that it 
never falls below a certain level, no matter how high it may 
reach above it. I think this is a most important point ina 
national gallery. The earlier pictures, especially of the Italian 
schools, although in many respects archaic in manner, are 
almost without exception rich in colour and eminently decora- 
tive in treatment. I do not think any really great picture is 
without a decorative foundation. This may be obscure or 
apparently lost in other qualities, but is the foundation of the 
whole With regard to the galleries themselves, I am convinced 
that the best arrangement is moderate sized apartments instead 
of extensive galleries. In some cases the latter are a success, 
but that is only when they can be filled with the works of one 
master, and when those works are comparatively large. The 
Rubens and Vandyke rooms at the Louvre are cases in point. 
But Rubens’s pictures are so large, uniform and decorative that 
as well as being pictures they form genuine wall-decorations. 

The first cathedral city we saw was Winchester, and a more 
favourable introduction one could not have had. The day, 
fortunately, was exceptionally fine and brilliant, every space of 
foliage and grass was like green flame; the city itself is old 
and picturesque, and the cathedral rises like rocky cliffs out of 
the smoothest of lawns in a perpetual atmosphere of silence 
and peace. It is an example of many different periods, but the 
part that impressed me most was the old Norman portion. 
The massive grim transepts dwarfed the work of a later day. 
Nothing of fancy or ingenuity, but stern, simple building, big 
in every part, and relentless almost in its uncompromising 
strength and undisguised construction. It was like looking at 
the remains of amammoth. The later work was interesting, 
rich in mouldings, carving and monuments; but amidst it, 
when you turned to the transepts, it was as though in our 
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world of modern men Adam were suddenly to appear, or one 
ofthe patriarchs. Thesame impression is produced in Durham, 
and every other Norman church I saw, and to a large extent 
also in Romanesque churches. ‘ 

We visited Peterborough, Ely, York, Durham, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow cathedrals. York is probably the most complete 
in finish and consistent in style of all of them. One often hears 
of the thorough work of the old builders, but on this point I had 
to readjust my expectations. Nothing but the great thickness 
of stonework enables the front part of Ely to standat all. The 
stonework is clumsily primitive, and the architectural features, 
such as mouldings, arches, &c., are like the scribbles of a child 
trying to draw. 


EGYPTIAN AND CELTIC CIVILISATION.* 

HERE is a remarkable connection between the religions, 

language, customs and rites of the ancient Egyptian and 

those of the ancient Briton. Tacitus mentions the mysteries 

of Germany as being similar to those of Egypt and Britain. 

Professor John Rhys points out in his “ Celtic Britain” that 

the Druids were so like Egyptian magicians that an old Irish 
writer calls Jannes and Jambres Egyptian Druids. 

In Egypt we are on the threshold of civilisation. Six 
thousand years ago, government, art, literature and religion 
flourished. How many thousands of years were expended in 
evolving this civilised condition there are no existing means of 
knowing. Records and inscriptions engraved upon the rock 
for ever, and written ‘“ papyri” in language quite easy to read, 
teach us that the ancient Egyptian was a better Christian than 
the Christian of to-day. The oldest book in the world, the 
“Prisse papyrus,” containing the maxims of “ Ptah-hetep,” 
was written about 4,500 years ago—maxims that are instructive 
and directive to-day. The most perfect papyrus is that of Ani, 
in the British Museum, written about 3,500 years ago. It con- 
tains a confession which shows that the ancient Egyptian 
possessed a conception of sin that might be repeated with 
advantage now in our places of worship. These documents 
show that the ethics of the ancient Egyptian were of the 
highest order. He knew and practised his duty to his God 
and to his neighbour. 

Originally (4500 B.C.) the conception of a supreme being, 
the creator of the world and the father of heaven, was prevalent. 
He was symbolised by the Sun, but gradually this simple and 
grand belief became debased. The people worshipped the 
symbol rather than the being. The various attributes of God 
were subsequently separately symbolised. Each new symbol 
in its turn was worshipped and idolised; Polytheism became 
rampant. Each new conqueror, Semite, Persian, Ethiopian, 
Greek and Roman, brought with him a new religion which had 
passed through a similar debasing process. The gods and 
goddesses multiplied, and confusion became worse confounded. 
The powers of nature were personified and apotheosised. Idols, 
animals, birds, serpents, even trees, rivers and winds were 
worshipped. Still, throughout the centuries the hymns to 
Amen-Ra, the great god of Egypt, resemble the grand Hebrew 
Scriptural attributes to our Almighty. However far back we 
go, even to prehistoric times, as evidenced in the early tombs, 
a belief existed in an eternal life and a resurrection. 

_Not much is known of Druidism. The early Celts had no 
written literature. When they adopted a literature they used 
the Roman script. The ogham inscriptions are comparatively 
modern. Czsar, Diodorus, Strabo, Tacitus, Pliny wrote much 
about the Druids, who were the priests, judges, doctors, 
teachers, philosophers, scientists and magicians of the Celts. 
They knew astronomy. They worshipped the Supreme Being 
and they made the oak his symbol. Their only temple was an 
oak grove, an oak tree being their holy of holies. It was re- 
garded not only as the emblem, but as the temporary residence 
of God, as Moses regarded the Tabernacle in the wilderness. 
This was essentially an Egyptian idea. Every Egyptian 
temple had an inner sanctuary—the holy of holies—where the 
deity was supposed to reside. The Druids taught an eternal 
life, and, like the Egyptians, believed in the resurrection, for 
which they prepared. The establishment of the Greek colony 
in Marseilles, in 600 BC., brought Greek influence and Greek 
‘ideas into Gaul. The connection between Gaul and Britain 
was intimate. The simple tenets of early Druidism became 
debased by the admission of the pclytheism of the East. 

We know that the Phcenicians were in Spain in 500 B.C, 
and tradition asserts that they obtained their tin from Britain. 
Their object in coming to Britain was commerce, not conquest. 
There is no proof that they occupied any part of the country, 
but they may have imported the Greek alphabet and some 
Phoenician and Grecian lore. 

The Druids knew and used the mechanical powers, 
Stonehenge and Avebury, cromlechs, logan stones, menhirs 
and dolmens testify to their mechanical skill. 

They were great rhetoricians and instilled eloquence into 
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their pupils. This art has not disappeared. They practised 
magic and divination, and performed apparent miracles, as the 
Egyptian priests did before Pharaoh, and in which Moses and 
Aaron excelled. The Druid contest between the Dedannans 
and Firbolgs, in Ireland, where magical fogs and storms were 
raised, and in which the former prevailed owing to their 
superior skill, recall this contest detailed in Exodus. 

Pliny says :—‘‘In Britain the magic arts are cultivated with 
such astonishing success and so many ceremonies at this day, 
that the Briton seems to be capable of instructing even the 
Persians themselves in these arts.” Most of the magic of this 
period seems to be only the science of to-day. 

The term Druid means a chief priest; it is derived from 
“der” superior, and “ gwydd,” a priest or instructor. There 
were two classes, “ Derwydds” (Druids) and ‘ Go-wydds” 
(Ovids). Strabo divided them into three classes, “ bardi,’? 
“vates” and “druides.” Every chief had his druid, and every 
chief druid had his guard of thirty men. They were wealthy, 
but they borrowed money to be paid in the life to come. 


Like money by the Druids borrowed 
In t’other world to be restored. 
HUDIBRAS. 


This practice, I believe, has not yet left Wales. 

In all countries nations come and go. The ruling race 
changes frequently, but the workers remain. The fighting 
men are killed off, but the mothers and children flourish, and 
with them their language. It is impossible to eradicate a 
language. The Cymraeg of to-day is virtually the speech of 
the ancient Briton. The Coptic of to-day retains the roots, 
idiom and form of the ancient Egyptian. Thought and 
early education is conducted in the language of the mother 
and of childhood, and thus from generation to generation 
the Welsh and Irish of to-day retain the form and roots of the 
early Celts. French and Spanish are but modern forms of 
Latin. We are assembled here to foster and preserve the 
purity and value of the living Celtic languages. 

Professor Rhys pointed out that the Celtic language is full 
of a pre-Aryan influence, and Professor Morris Jones has dealt 
ably with the pre-Aryan syntax in insular Celtic. The 
aborigines of Wales were probably savages, but they were 
ousted by the Iberians, who came there through Gaul and 
Spain from North Africa. The Copts and the Berbers are 
their survivals to-day in and near Egypt. Ethnology proves 
this by the shape of the skull, and philology confirms it by the 
similarity of language. Ancient Egyptian agrees very closely 
with this pre-Celtic dialect, not only in the order of words ina 
sentence, the peculiar personal suffixes, the periphrastic con- 
jugation of pronouns and prepositions—the mode of word- 
building—but in the remarkable use of letters and single 
syllables which have no equivalent in English, and an apparent 
system of mutation. In many cases the coincidence is. 
absolute. The verb in these languages comes before the 
subject. This is not the case in any Aryan tongue. It is 
impossible to ignore this remarkable connection or to resist 
the conclusion that Welsh and ancient Egyptian are closely 
allied. Time will not allow me to give the proofs, but a 
reference to Professor Morris Jones’s admirable paper * wilk 
fill the want. It is, however, peculiar that we have no evidence 
in Celtic of hieroglyphic or hieratic writing. This may be due 
to the fact that the Iberians left Egypt very early in prehistoric 
times. 

In Egypt, history commences with “ Mena,” who was. 
either a god, a hero, or a king. It was a name to conjure with. 
It is found everywhere on the banks of the Nile. So in Britain 
we have “ Mon,” “ Manannan,” ‘ Man,” “ Menai.” (Menw or 
Menywis recorded as one of the first instructors and legislators 
of Cymry.) The Eastern influence is seen in the formation of 
personal names. There is more that is Semitic in this practice 
than Aryan. We find in Irish :— : 

Cu Corb—Corb’s Hound. 

Fer Corb—Corb’s Man. 

Nia Corb—Corb’s Champion, 

Mac Corb—Corb’s Son. 

Mug Corb—Corb’s Slave. 
The modern Gilmore in Scotland is “Gillie Muire ”—the 
Servant of Mary. 

In Arabic to-day we have— 

Abdallah—the Son of God. 

Abd-el-Kadr—the Slave of Kadr. 

In Welsh— 

Ap Rhys—the Son of Rhys. 

The Aryan practice, as seen in Greek and Latin and con- 
tinued in modern Europe, is quite different. Professor Rhys 
says :—“ No evidence could well be more conclusive as to the 
former presence in these islands of a population of natives 
of non-Aryan origin.”—“ Welsh People,” p. 74. 

There is great similarity in the name of the gods of Egypt 
and of the Celts. ‘“Teutates” of the Celt was “ Tehuti” of the 
Egyptian—a name which remains in our English Tuesday. 


* Vide The Welsh People. 
Appendix B. (London, 1900.) 
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One more link—the Aryan race has been everywhere 
patriarchal, but the Berber and pre-Aryan race in Britain were 
matriarchal. I have no evidence of the existence of this system 
in ancient Egypt, but the Pharaonic system of marrying one’s 
sister leads one to think that it may have been in existence. 
When the king died in Berber or was deposed—a common 
occurrence—it was not his son who succeeded him, but the 
son of his sister. The matriarchal system still exists in 
Southern India, but it is dying out fast. It is peculiar that 
“nephew,” which in Latin is eos and in Celtic avzas, in Irish 
became ‘‘na” or “o,” ve sister’s son. All the “o’s” in 
Ireland proclaim an ancient matriarchal system in that 
country. 

We have very early representations on the monuments, 
papyri and tombs in Egypt of the vestments and duties of the 
priest. The distinguishing feature of the dress of a chief 
priest is a short white petticoat like a kilt, and the skin of an 
animal—lion, tiger, or panther—thrown gracefully over his 
shoulders, with the tail hanging down his back and the paws 
in front. Sometimes he is shown wearing a long white 
surplice. 

The Druids also wore long white surplices. They carried 
a wand and wore amulets—the “ Druid’s egg”—about their 
necks, They, like the Egyptians, were fond of ornaments, 
gold chains, brooches and bracelets. The word “surplice” is 
derived from “super,” over, and “pellis,” a skin, and we can 
assume from this that they wore skins under this garment. 

Both the Egyptians and the Druids had mysterious dances 
in their ritual. Each had arks or boats in their religi ous pro- 
cessions. The Druidical ark was a symbol of the Deluge and 
was undoubtedly Aryan in its origin. I have not found any 
tradition of the Deluge in ancient Egyptian lore, but my survey 
is quite limited. 

Egyptian religion is characterised by the worship of 
animals—particularly the bull—a symbol of courage and 
strength. The Druids had “ Hu,” the royal bull, and ‘‘ Bueno,” 
the ox of the ship. (“ Bu,” an ox, and ‘‘naw,” a ship.) In 
Ireland we have the magical bull of Cooley—the object of 
Queen Maeve’s famous raid. 

The worship of Isis (Ceridwen) was brought into Britain by 
a tribe called “ Pharaon ” (or the higher powers) by the ancient 
British. Their priests (Pheryll) were metallurgists, and they 
possessed books of magic. They came into Wales from Corn- 
wall and they introduced the worship of the eagle and wolf. 
Snowdon was made their headquarters. They were probably 
Phoenicians. The Egyptians worshipped both the eagle and 
the wolf. “Asyut” was called by the Greeks “ Lycopolis,” 
“‘ wolf city,” and wolf mummies are abundant there. I brought 
a mummied wolf’s skull home with me. 

The name “ Pharaon” and the cult of the eagle and the 
wolf are most suggestive. Davies says that this people’s rites 
“passed from Egypt and Syria into Phrygia and Pontus, from 
thence into Thrace and the cities of Greece. They were carried 
into Etruria, and thence into the regions of the Celta.” 

The Phoenicians and Etruscans were probakly the same 
people. Recently they have been associated with the Hittites 
and with the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings who ruled over Egypt 
for 500 years, 2,200 B.C. to 1700 B.C. This is perhaps the 
time when they influenced Britain. It is known that the 
Phoenicians were trading with Britain before the days of 
Homer. 

The peculiar tenets held by the ancient Egyptians and by 
the ancient Britons, the beliefs in the Supreme Being, the 
future life and the resurrection prepared both nations for 
Christianity, and when the missionaries came, Egypt, sick of 
Roman paganism and gross immorality, unanimously embraced 
the new religion, while the ancient Briton was not slow to 
follow the same example. 

The ethics of the Druids impressed on the nation the 
doctrines—(1) To worship God ; (2) to do no evil ; (3) to be 
valiant in battle. ‘his teaching has not been lost on us. 
The Welsh nation is externally and on Sundays a very 
religious nation, but their internal practices of Christian ethics 
would be very much improved if we could impress upon them 
the maxims of Ptah-hetep and Ani, Egyptian magnates of 
about five thousand years ago. 


AN ENGLISH ENGINEER ON SKYSCRAPERS. 
le the Engineering Record Mr. E. Kilburn Scott writes :—It 

has been suggested to me that you might like to hear a 
Britisher’s first impressions of your skyscraper buildings in 
New York. The first thing that struck me in walking amongst 
your high buildings was a reminder of our Victoria Street, in 
Westminster, which on account of its straightness and the 
height and sombreness of the buildings on either side has been 
called the most depressing street in London. However, one 
cannot call any of your streets depressing, although many of 
them are narrower than Victoria Street and the buildings many 
times higher. This is on account of the lightness of the archi- 


tecture (that is to say, the stone or brick shell which is sort of 
glued on tothe steel structure) combined with the exhilarating 
atmosphere, and no doubt in my case the novelty. 

You appear to have no regard whatever for skyline, and 
every man or corporation just goes as high as he likes irrespec- 
tive of any question of ancient lights. Indeed, I have not seen 
a single notice board as to ancient lights such as are so common 
in London. In Europe there are stringent regulations to 
prevent offence against the public esthetic taste. In Stock- 
holm, for example, all the buildings must be the same height, 
five storeys, with an even skyline, and in London some of us 
think that the building regulations are just as much_ too 
stringent as yours appear to be too lax. At any rate the delay 
in connection with Kingsway and Aldwych is due to the very 
stringent regulations of the London County Council. __ 

It almost looks as though the laying out of large cities and 
the regulations as to buildings should be in the hands of. one 
autocratic individual, such as was the case, for example, when 
Napoleon III. rebuilt Paris. There is no doubt that he did 
more than anyone else to make Paris, architecturally speaking, 
the finest city in the world. The beauty of the main streets of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne is largely due to the fact that Granger, the 
architect, was given carte blanche to make the best job he 
could, with the result that a walk through this old city is quite 
a joy to anyone who is interested in street architecture. In 
the main street leading up from the.cathedral to the Gray 
monument, for example, the architect arranged the skyline 
and height of all the buildings in such a clever way that 
although it is fairly steep one hardly notices the gradient in 
walking up it. I take it that men of his standing would have 
no show whatever in New York. 

One very distressing feature of your high buildings is that 
the church spires are entirely buried, for example, your most 
beautiful Trinity Church. Indeed, in your modern churches 
no attempt is being made to compete and spires are omitted. 
Now it is the spires towering above the business buildings of 
a European city that makes the general view so attractive. 
The upward pointing spires, which the old-world builders 
erected for the purpose of reminding the people of spiritual 
things, are in your city being crowded out by buildings in 
which the chase after the almighty dollar is the only thought. 

I do not wish you to think that I or other Britishers are 
supercritical. After all, the skyscrapers are the result of geo- 
graphical position, and by concentrating a large number of 
business houses within a very small space they enable com- 
merce to be carried out in the hustling manner which one 
associates with your country. No doubtif the square mile 
around the Bank of England were to be rebuilt with sky- 
scrapers fitted with the magnificent elevator services whica you 
have, we should be able to get through our business much 
more rapidly than is at present the case. 

To an engineer the steel construction is, of course, of great 
interest. The Savoy hotel, the Westinghouse works at Trafford 
Park, and the Midland Grand hotel at Manchester are about 
the only buildings which we have built on the American plan, 
and the general feeling is that once we can get the building 
by-laws into line, steel construction will become almost as 
common with us as it is with you. I think we shall draw the 
line at skyscrapers which look like pieces of cake set on edge, 
however. 4 


ROMAN REMAINS IN YORKSHIRE. 

HE explorations at Harpham, in the East Riding of York- 
shire, have ended, and the whole of the pavement with the 
design of the maze has been uncovered (writes Mr. C. V. Collier, 
F.S.A., to the Yorkshire Post). It was found to be broken in 
several places, but in spite of these blemishes the pavement is 
a beautiful piece of work ; it measures 17 by 18 feet. The 
objects of special interest found here since my last account are 
an iron point with three sides about 14 inch long from the point 
to the end of the tang, a saucer-like vessel of fine dark pottery 
(but unfortunately broken), and a lump of lead. A third pave- 
ment was discovered at right angles to the first two pavements. 
This one is composed of tesserze of somewhat similar colour 
to the first, disposed in lines of about’ 6 inches in width The 
centre piece is merely a white square with a broad red border. 
This pavement measures about.7 by 14 feet. The soil covering 
this pavement contains much the same kind of thing as that 
found on the previous pavements, viz: blocks of chalk, mortar, 
a few oyster shells, iron nails, the fragments of a large black 
vase and a small quantity of wall plaster. This last material 
was so friable that it nearly crumbled away on being touched ; 
the colour on some of the little bits was of a reddish-brown 
tint. A piece of twisted lead (a trifle over an inch in length), 
probably part of the handle of a spoon, was found. Three 
coins were also found ; two were identified as those of Victorinus 
and Tetricus, two men who ruled over the first provincial 
empire in Gaul (A.D. 259-72), founded by Postumus, whom 
they succeeded, The third coin has not yet been identified. 
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Among the stone roofing tiles many were found with holes in 
them for nails, and in one case the nail remains fast in the 
stone No perfect tile was found, the largest fragment 
measuring 12 by 1o inches. A suspicious-looking part of the 
eminence about 80 yards to the east of the pavements tempted 
us to make a pit there, and we found a huge block of masonry 
buried in dusty soil, which had the appearance more or less of 
being burnt, and with this was a small quantity of soot. The 
following up of this piece of masonry will form the basis for 
future digging. For the present the pavements have been 
covered and the operations have ceased. 


GENERAL. 


His Majesty the King has graciously consented to give 
his patronage to the Sanitary Institute. The Institute was 
founded in 1876, and it is carrying on a large work in teaching 
and examining in hygiene and sanitary science, both in the 
United Kingdom and in other parts of the Empire. It main- 
tains in London a permanent museum of sanitary appliances, 
open free to the public. Its members and associates number 
over 3,0CO. 

The Herkomer School of Art at Bushey is to be put up for 
auction according to the decision of the trustees for the deben- 
ture-holders. The sale will probably take place about the 
middle of next month. 


The Fifth Annual Fine Art Exhibition in connection 
with the Ruskin Museum at Coniston, consisting of pictures by 
artists of the Lake District, has now been closed. Sixty-one 
pictures, or about one-third, were sold by twenty out of the 
twenty-four artists represented. It is proposed to form a Lake 
Artists’ Society. 

The Ulster Society of Architects have sanctioned the 
proposal of the Council that a class should be organised for 
students of the Society in preparation for the examinations of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects. The classes will be 
under the supervision of Mr. Charles E. Varndell. 


Mr. William Giles Shoebridge, West Wickham, Kent, 
and Norfolk Street, Strand, architect and surveyor, has left 
property of the value of 16,1734. 

The Tennyson Memorial Statue at Lincoln will not be 
placed, as at first proposed, in a position that would interfere 
with the view of the east end of the cathedral. It has been 
decided by the committee “‘ That upon reconsideration of the 
site selected, and in accordance with an influential and 
numerously signed petition, and with the expressed wish of the 
Dean and Chapter, the statue be erected upon the north-eastern 
portion of the minster green.” It is proposed to commence on 
the foundations immediately, and the committee hope to have 
the work completed by the end of the year. It is understood 
that the statue itself is ready at the foundry of Messrs. J. W. 
Singer & Sons, Frome, Somerset. 

The Wilts Education Authority desire to purchase not 
less than three-fourths of an acre of land situate in the borough 
of Chippenham for the purpose of erecting a public elementary 
school. The plans for the proposed new school will be thrown 
open to competition amongst architects resident in Wiltshire 
and Bath, and two prizes will be offered for the best plans. 


The Glasgow City Council received the report of the 
assessors in the competition for the Pollokshields district 
library. The premiated designs are (1) No. 15 submitted by 
Mr. Thomas G. Gilmour, assistant in the architectural depart- 
ment of the city engineer ; (2) No. 33, by Mr. W. B. Whittie, 
219 St. Vincent Street ; and (3) No. 16, by Messrs. Sinclair 
& Ballantine, 95 Bath Street. The first plans have been ac- 
cepted subject to estimates being secured under which the 
building could be erected at the cost proposed. 

The Alexandria Correspondent of the Westminster 
Gazette reports that an ancient mosque in that city has been 
acquired by a wealthy Mussulman merchant, who intends 
transforming the building into a splendid Mohammedan 
University on the model of the celebrated University of Al- 
Azhar in Cairo, Alexandria would thus resume to some 
degree its place among the seats of learning in the world, in 
which 2,000 years ago it stood pre-eminent. 

Mr. H. B. Gordon, of the firm of Gordon & Helliwell, 
architects, Toronto, has returned from Korea, where he spent 
more than two years in designing and superintending mission 
buildings. 

A Colossal Group in marble representing John Baptist 
de La Salle, the founder of the Chistian Berea wink tee 
youths, one at each side, will be placed in St. Peter’s, Rome. 
The group is the work of the sculptor, Professor Aureli. 

The Prize “ Felix Duban ” has been awarded to M. Tony 


mace lately one of the residents in the French Academy, 


_ err eee 


A Small Gallery has been arranged on the ground floor of 
the Louvre, near the department of Assyrian and Greco-Asiatic 
antiquities, for a collection of the objects of early Spanish art 
discovered during the past few years by MM. Engel and 
Pierre Paris. 


The Municipal Art Commission of New York on 
September 15 approved the plans for the Manhattan Bridge 
prepared by Mr. Geo. E. Best, bridge commissioner, which 
provides for wire cables at a probable cost of 10,000,000 dollars, 


Mr. Sidney Lee, as chairman of the executive committee of 
the Birthplace Trustees, has asked the record committee of 
the Stratford-on-Avon Council to consider whether the safety of 
the muniments and manuscripts now housed in Shakespeare’s 
birthplace, which included the Corporation records, would be 
better secured by preservation in a series of safes or by their 
transference to a strong room, to be constructed out of one of 
the rooms of the Henley Street cottages. The Council resolved 
that, so far as they were concerned, there was no need to alter 
the present arrangements. 


Viscount Ridley has acted as judge in the competition for 
the statue of the late Joseph Cowen, M.P., which is to be placed 
in Newcastle-on-Tyne. ‘The first prize was awarded to Mr 
John Tweed, of Chelsea ; the second to Mr. T. Eyre Macklin, 
of Newcastle ; and the third to Mr. Killock Brown, of Glasgow, 


The Annuity of 52/. which was paid by the Edinburgh ~ 
Town Council to the surviving son of Mr. G. M. Kemp, the 
architect of the Scott Monument, is to be continued to his 
widow during pleasure. 


The Opening Meeting of the Ordained Surveyors Students’ 
Society was held in the rooms of the Architectural Association, 
Edinburgh, on Monday, when Mr. Thomas Fairbairn, hon, 
president, delivered an address. 


Messrs. Thomas Agnew & Sons had the honour of 
submitting for the King’s inspection on Tuesday the official 
picture of their Majesties’ Coronation, which has been painted 
by Mr. Edwin Abbey, R.A. 

Mr. Henry le Jeune, one of the retired Associates of the 
Royal Academy, died lately at his residence in Hampstead. 
He was born in London in 1819. In 1841 he obtained the 
Gold Medal of the Royal Academy for his picture of Samson — 
Bursting his Bonds. From 1845 till 1848 he was Headmaster 
of the Government School of Design. He was selected for the 
post of Curator of the Painting School of the Royal Academy, 
from which position he retired in 1864. He was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy in 1863 and retired in 1886. 

Mr. S. H. Capper, professor of architecture at Manchester 
University, delivered a lecture on Tuesday on Gloucester 
Cathedral. Next week the subject will be “The Gloucester 
Cathedral of To-day.” 

Mr. William Sandby has bequeathed 1,000/. to the Royal 
Academy for a “ Sandby Gift’? which is to be awarded alter- 
nately to an architect or landscape-painter needing .assistance, 
He also left drawings by Thomas and Paul Sandby to various 
public galleries. The MSS. of the lectures on architecture by 
the former are left to the library of the Academy. 

Mr. T. Wilkinson, who traded as B. Cooke & Co., con- 
tractors, has said he lost 40,0307. over the contract for the 
sea wall at Scarborough. Owing to storms the work occupied 
seven years instead of two. 

The Earl of Leicester has undertaken to practically rebuild 
the little parish church of Kempstone, Norfolk. Its thatched 
roof collapsed in 1895, the nave is open to the sky, and trees. 
and shrubs are actually growing init. Ivy is everywhere, and 
pulpit and seats have fallen into a sorry state of dilapidation. 
In the chancel is an old pew, the property of the Fitzroy 
family, that was furnished with the unusual luxury of a fire 
place. 

The Northampton Town Council have despatched four 
sets, bound in crimson morocco, of the “ Records of the 
Borough of Northampton” to Northampton, Massachusetts. 
The volumes bear on the cover the Borough Arms and the 
following inscription in~- gilt lettering :—“ Presented by the 
Mayor and Corporation of Northampton, England, to the 
Forbes Library, Northampton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. on 
the occasion of the 250th anniversary of the settlement of the 
latter city.” 

The Crewe Town Council have rebelled against a weather- 
vane fashioned to represent Robert Stephenson’s “ Rocket” 
which was placed above the municipal buildings. It was 
declared that anything more inartistic than the miniature at 
the top of the building could hardly be conceived. The 
Council have requested the architect not to replace the engine 
until the municipal buildings committee have had an oppor- 
tunity of considering its merits. 

The Directors of the National Provident Institution have 
appointed the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, of Messrs. Antony Gibbs & 
Sons, as chairman, to succeed the late Mr. W. H. Willans. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a spectal study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Butld- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee.of good faith. 

Correspondents are Gayest to make thetr communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting moe Ly 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As creat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearwsice of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this destvipttn be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


——— 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


KING’s NORTON. — Nov. 7.— The King’s Norton and 
Northfield Urban District Council invite architects resident in 
or practising within the urban district of the Council, or having 
offices in or practising within the city of Birmingham, to submit 
designs for the erection of a public library on the site in High 
Street, King’s Heath. Mr. Ambrose W. Cross, surveyor, 
23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 

WALLASEY.—Dec, 21-—-The Wallasey Urban _ District 
Council invite designs for new public offices at an estimated 
cost of 45,000/. Premiums of 250/.,75/. and 45/. are offered 
for the first three designs. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk and solicitor 
to the Council, Egremont, Cheshire. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.— Oct. 27.—For the erection of a new branch 
post office at North Camp, Aldershot, for the Commissioners 
of H.M. Works and Public Buildings, H.M. Office of 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, SW. 


OATES & GREEN, LTD., HALIFAX, MANUFACTURERS. 


SANITARY 
HORSE 
MANGERS, 


In Finest White, 
Cream and Brown 
Salt Glazed 
Ware. 


LONDON SHOWROOM, 27 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


“Defegraphic Address, “ Standpipe, London,” Telephone No..1436 Holborn, London, 


OATES & GREEN L° 


AMERSHAM.—Oct. 17.—For the erection of workhouse in- 
firmary at Amersham, Bucks, for the Guardians. Mr. H. 
Belch, architect, Chesham. 

BERWICK.—Oct. 21.—For the erection of coastguard 
buildings at Cockburnspath, Berwick, consisting of five houses, 
with outbuildings, watch-room, rocket: cart house, &c. Director 
of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Oct. 18.—For the: enlargement of the 
Council school in Dudley Road, for the Birmingham education 
committee. Mr. H. T. Buckland, architect, 25 Paradise 
Street, Birmingham, 

BOLTON-ON-DEARNE.— Oct. 21.—For the restoration of 
tower of St. Andrew’s parish church. Mr. Geo. Dickinson, 
Westholme, Bolton-on-Dearne. 

BRADFORD.—Oct. 18.—For the extension of workshops at 
Upper Seymour Street, Bradford, for the Bradford Co-operative 
Cabinetmakers’ Society, Ltd. Mr. H. A, Johnson, engineer 
and architect, 15 The City Exchange, Bradford. 


BRISTOL.—Oct. 19 —For the erection of a new factory at 
St. George, Bristol, in accordance with the drawings and 
specifications prepared by the architects, Messrs. Henry 
Taylor & Son, Clevedon. Mr. J. H. Woodington, Queen’s 
Road, Clevedon. 

CARDIFF.—Oct..19.—For alteration and renovation of 
Woodville Road Baptist chapel, Cardiff. Mr. W. Beddoe 
Rees, architect, 37 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. | 

CONISBORO-——For. the erection of new residence. 
H. L. Smethurst, architect, Conisboro. 

COVENTRY.— Oct. 15 —For the erection of a residence had 
office in Meriden, for the Guardiais. Mr. ‘Herbert W. 
Chattaway, architect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 


DARLINGTON.—Oct. 17.—For the erection of a new wing, 
&c , to Neasham Hall, Darlington, for Sir Thomas Wrightson, 
Bart., M.P. Mr. G. (je Hoskins, architect, Court Chambers; 
Darlington. 

DARTMOUTH —Oct. 18.—For the erection of two houses 
at Mayor’s Avenue, Dartmouth. Mr. E. H. Back, architect 
and surveyor, Dartmouth. 


DEVONPORT.—Oct. 20.—For the erection of a valve-house 
at the gasholder station at Swilley, for the Corporation. 
Messrs. Stevenson & Burstal, 38 Parliament Street, West- 
minster. 

DURHAM.— Oct. 21.—For the erection of a new Wesleyan 
Methodist chapel at Brandon Colliery. Mr. H. T. Gradon, 
architect, Durham. 


FARNBOROUGH.—Oct. 27.—For the érection of a post 
office at Deepcut Camp, Farnborough, for the Commissioners 
of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. The Secretary, H.M. 
Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

GRAVESEND.—Oct. 24.—For the erection of a public library 
in Windmill Street, Gravesend, for the Town Council. Mr. 
Edmund J. Bennett, architect, 191 Parrock Street, Gravesend. 

IRELAND.—Oct. 17.—For the reconstruction of roof and 
other works of the Cork Library block of buildings at the 
south-east corner of the South Mall and Pembroke Street. 
Messrs. Robert Walker & Son, architects and civil engineers, 
17 South Mall, Cork. 

IRELAND —Oct. 18—For the erection of a coastguard 
station at Corkbeg, co. Cork. The Carpenter-in-charge, Queen’s 
College, Cork. 

JumpPp.—Oct. 15.—For the erection of six houses at Jump, 
Yorks, for Mr. Michael Higgins. Mr. John Robinson, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Park Cottage, Wombwell. 

KENT.—Oct. 28.—For the construction of a small brick- 
slated mortuary in Beaver Road, for the Ashford Urban 
District Council, Mr. Wm. Terrill, Surveyor’s. Office, North 
Street, Ashford. ; 
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LEEDS.—Oct. 19.For'the erection of 600 lineal yards of 
dwarf stone boundary wall at East End Park. The City En- 
gineer’s Office, Leeds. 

LINCOLN —Oct. 17.—For the erection of two houses at 
Barnetby. Mr. R. A. Robertson, architect and surveyor, 
33 Osborne Street, Grimsby. 

LITHERLAND.—Nov. 2.—For additions to Litherland 
House, Sefton Road, Litherland, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr, A. H. Carter, surveyor, 25 Sefton Road, 
Litherland. 

Lonpon.—Oct. 18.—For works in connection with addi- 
tions to stores department, &c, at the district sick asylum, 
Devon’s Road, Bromley, E., for the Managers of the -Poplar and 
Stepney Sick Asylum District. Messrs. J. & W. Clarkson, 
architects, 136 High Street, Poplar, E. 


Lonpon.—Oct. 19.—For the erection of buildings, &c, in 
connection with a housing scheme at Lower Cross Road, 
Fleet Road, Hampstead, for the Hampstead Borough Council. 
Mr. O. E. Winter, borough engineer, Town Hall, Hampstead. 

LONDON.—Oct. 20.—For the erection of a new laundry 
building at their workhouse, Bromley-by-Bow, E., for the 
Guardians of Stepney Union. Mr. Frank T. Baggallay, 
architect, 50 Berners Street, W. 

LONDONDERRY.—Oct. 18.—For alterations and additions 
to Londonderry post office. Londonderry Post Office and at 
the Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

LONDONDERRY —Oct. 19.—For improvements to Green- 
loughs R.C. church. Mr. Edward J. Toye, architect, 20 Great 
James Street, Londonderry. 

MAIDSTONE. —Oct. 24.—For the erection of steam-roller 
houses, shedding, &c, at the following places :—Canterbury, 
Sandwich, Ospringe, Charing, Headcorn, Dunton Green, Ton- 
bridge, Wilmington, West Malling, Staplehurst, for the roads 
and bridges committee of the Kent County Council. County 
Surveyor, West Borough Chambers, Maidstone. 
MANCHESTER.—Oct. 21.—For the erection of gas-meter 
depot at Whitworth Street West, for the gas committee. City 
Architect, Town Hall. 

MERTHYR VALE.—Oct. 22 —For the erection of school- 
room for the English Calvinistic Methodists. Rev. W. 
Andrews, Wesley Terrace, Merthyr Vale. 

NORWICH .—Oct. 19.—For the erection of a cookery and 
laundry centre at Avenue Road school, for the Norwich 


THE CHRISTIE PATENT STONE CO 


MANUFACTURERS 


education committee. Mr. Chas. J. Brown, architect andl 
surveyor, Cathedral Offices, The Close, Norwich. 


NORWICH.—Oct. 21.—For additions to Coltishall schools, 
for the Norfolk education committee. Mr, A. J. Scott, 
architect and surveyor, 24 Castle Meadow, Norwich. 

NORWICH.—Oct. 21—For additions to Swanton Abbot 
schools, for the Norfolk education committee. Mr. A. F. 
Scott, architect and surveyor, 24 Castle Meadow, Norwich. 


PENISTONE.—Oct. 20—For the heating of Thurlstone 
Church on low-pressure system. Mr. Jno. M. Graves, Townend 
House, Thurlstone, Penistone. 


PENYRENGLYN.— Oct. 28.—For the erection of a new 
school to accommodate 280 scholars, Mr. Jacob Rees, archi-- 
tect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 


PORTSMOUTH.—Oct. 17.—For the erection of a cookery: 
centre in the playground of Francis Avenue school, for the 
Portsmouth education committee. Mr. Alfred H. Bone, archi- 
tect, Cambridge Junction, Portsmouth. 


RUNCORN.— Oct, 15.—For the construction of the works 
comprised in each of the following contracts for the Runcorn 
Rural District Council :—Contract No. 1, the building of a: 
brick engine-house complete ; contract No. 2, gas-producer 
plant, gas-engine, triplex well pumps, and about 500 yards of 
5-inch delivery main. Mr. Geo. F. Ashton, clerk, 71 High 
Street, Runcorn. 


RUNCORN.—Oct. 15.—For the erection of a brick engine- 
house complete for the Helsby Waterworks. Plans and 
specifications of Mr. Geo. F. Ashton, 71 High Street, Runcorn; 

SAWLEY.— Oct. 19.—For the erection of a house at Sawley,. 
near Nottingham. Messrs. Farquhar & Moore, architects, 
Leicester. 

SUNDERLAND. —Oct. 18—For the construction of an. 
engine-house and boiler-house at their Seaton pumping 
station, for the Sunderland and South Shields Water Com- 
pany. Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, civil engineers, 30 Great 
George Street, Westminster, S W. 

TROWBRIDGE.— Oct. 19.—For the erection of corn store at 
the malt-houses, Gooseacre, Trowbridge, Wilts, for Messrs. 
Ushers’ Wiltshire Brewery, Ltd., Trowbridge. Mr. W. H. 
Stanley, architect, Market House Chambers, Trowbridge. 

WALES.—For the erection of twenty small houses at Pont- 
newydd, Mon, for the Park View Building Club. Messrs. 


. LTD 
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LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, L* 
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Swalwell & Havard, architects and surveyors, Dock Street, 
Newport, Mon. 

WALES.—Oct. 15.—For the erection of a new Calvinistic 
Methodist chapel at Seven Sisters. Mr. J, Cook Rees, archi- 
‘tect, Neath. 


WALES.—Oct. 18,-—For the erection of two ward pavilions, 
observation pavilion, administrative block, laundry and disin- 
fecting block, discharge block and caretaker’s cottage, Merthyr 
Tydfil, for the, Merthyr Tydfil Urban District Council, Mr. 
Thomas Fletcher Harvey, engineer and surveyor to the 
Council, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

WALES —Oct. 18.—For the erection of a new booking 
office, waiting-room, &c., at Cymmer station, Glamorganshire, 
for the Great Western Railway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, 
secretary, Paddington Station, London. 


WALES —Oct. 19.—For alterations and additions to the 
National schools, Pontnewydd, near Newport, Mon. Mr. W. H. 
Dashwood Caple, architect, Church Street Chambers, Cardiff. 

WALES. — Oct. 22.— For the erection of workhouse, 
Aberystwyth, for the Guardians. Mr. J. Arthur Jones, 
architect, 7 Queen’s Terrace, Aberystwyth. 


WALES.—Oct. 25.—For the erection of twenty-eight work- 
‘men’s cottages and formation of new road and drains at Ponty- 
pridd, for the Pontypridd Freehold Land and Building 
Company, Ltd. Mr. T. R, Phillips, architect, Old Bank 
Chambers, Pontypridd. 

WALES —Noy. 1.—For the renovation and enlargement of 
the English Wesleyan church, Troedyrhiw. Mr. Tiley, 
16 Tydvil Terrace, Troedyrhiw. 

WALLSEND —For the erection of schools to be built at 
Wallsend, Northumberland, for the education committee. 
Mr. W. H. Knowles, architect, 37 Grainger Street, Newcastle. 

WHITWICK —Oct. 15.—For the erection and completion of 
the Holy Cross new church, Whitwick, Leics. Messrs. 
McCarthy & Co, architects, Central Chambers, Coalville. 


WIGAN.— Oct. 17.—For the erection of a temporary hospital 
at the workhouse, for the Guardians. Mr. J. E. Alcock, master, 
Union workhouse, Frog Lane, Wigan. 

WIGAN.—Oct. 22.—For alterations and additions to the old 
Council offices, Local Board Street, Ince Green Lane, for the 
Ince Urban District Council. Mr. A. T. Swain, surveyor, 
Council Offices, Ince Green Lane. 


TENDERS. 


BIRKDALE. 
For the erection of Carnegie library at Birkdale, Southport. 
DUXFIELD BROS. (accepted) . : . - 44,853 5 3 


BRIGHTON. 


For cleaning and painting certain water pillars, fences and 
seats, &c, in the borough. Mr. F. C. May, borough 


engineer. 
Accepted tenders. 
Gates & Son (section 1) *4185"0. 0 
Olliver & Sons (section 2) . : - ‘ 155 0 O 


BURGESS HILL. 


For the erection of stabling at the Council’s depét in Clifton 
Road. 


A. DOWNER (accepted) C : ; ° LL aeOn O 


BURSLEM. 


For the erection of an electric-lighting station and destructor 
buildings, with chimney-shaft. 


W. GRANT & SON (accepted) . : . » $4,590 0 oO 


CARLETON. 


For the construction of main sewers, ejector chamber, cast-iron 
rising mains, and other works for the sewerage of Carleton, 
Poulton-le-Fylde (Lancs), for the Thornton, Bispham and 
Carleton joint sewerage committee. Mr. ARTHUR HINDLE, 
engineer, 44 Abingdon Street, Blackpool. 

J. FLETCHER, Heywood, Lancs (accepied), 


DARLINGTON. 


For painting the gas and electric arc lamp pillars within the 
borough for the gas and electric-lighting committees. 
J. J. BuRDoN, High Northgate, Darlington (accepted), 
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eee 
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aLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS! 1 viotoars smoren wesrurseran, sw. 
RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago are 
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the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


PATENT GLAZING 
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Late of 87 Charlotte 8t., W. 
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! ’ Dorset Square, N.W. 
Timber Yards.— Gospel Oak and Hampstead. 

Tel. 2697 Paddington. Telegrams, “ Toothing, London,” 
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SAM DEARDS’ 
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VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
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J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 
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VENTILATION and HEATING. 
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CO, 
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i 
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DUNFERMLINE. 


For drainage works and new water-main at Crossgates. 
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FARNBOROUGH, 
For the erection of a bank and two shops at Lynchford Road, 


J. MARTIN (accepted ) ‘ x ; BM iy teh: eae) Farnborough, Hants, for the Wesleyan Methodist Trustees. 
Mr. WILLIAM F. BirRD, architect, Midsomer Norton, . 

Somerset. 
P. J. Caesar : : : A 3,908 0 O 
nee car J. Long & Sons : 5 - ; é sp ome) 
For the erection of a house at Durham. Mr. STEPHEN WILKIN- H. E. Buckingham ; : ; : 3,617 om 
SON, architect, Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. E, W. Yates J : : : : . 3,592 F359 
Gradon & Son , ' ; ; - £1,295 6.0 Gale & Savage. ; : : : : . 3.549 eee 
Arkless Bros. . 1294-04. 8 Jenkins & Son . ; ‘ : : : . “3,537 eae 
W. Lodge. ; 1,227 OC A. E. Denby & Son. : ; . : . 3,499 o%o 
J. G. Bradley 1,593 -0° O Spear & King . : é ‘ : ; « 34250756 
Davison & Bolam 1, TO2@ 5 ack F. E, Chinchen & Co... : ‘ ‘ - 3,400 0 Oo 
R. Gardner ; : : : : : I,IcQ 15 I C. E. Garland . : 3 ‘ : - 3,395 9 0 
C. GROVES, Chester-le-Street (accepted) . 1,099 O O Martin, Wells & Co. k : ie . 3,320 oe 
H.C. Howe . ‘ - : : : 241,007.02 0 G. Kemp . ; : : : : : . 3,289 @ © 
J. Leney & Son , ' : - 3,250 © ie 
Crosby & Co. ’ 3,080 0 O 
ESSEX. E. C. Hughes . : 3,021 36 om 
For the erection of an isolation hospital at Waltham Holy t 


Cross, Essex, for the Waltham Joint Hospital Board, 


Keen & Sons . : 
Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. 
Richardson & Bros. 
A. W. Robins . 
Perry & Co. . 
Kirk & Randall 
Martin, Wells & Co. 
Clark & Sons . : 
G. Munday & Sons. 
J. MacManus . 
Gk: Price 

Coulson & Lofts 
Thomas & Edge. 
Allen, Fairhead & Son 
Johnson & Co. 

H. Wells & Sons 
Gawally Ltdie. 

A. W. Nash 

Sands & Burley 
SaLxGrist 

F. & T. Thorne 


J. BENTLEY, Waltham Abbey (accepted ) 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Litnographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWIMGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
BSPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


PHOTO-COPIES 


6‘ WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (C4RBON-LINES). 


ARE AOOEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 


Miss A, WEST & PARTNERS, *\vestacxsten. 


5 WESTMINSTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 

Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 

Blue and Brindled Bricks, Common Building Bricks, 
Fire Olay. 


HENRY WARRINCTON & SON, 


Berry 4ill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“FROSTERLEY 
xeons: MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, 


P £10,690 I5 0 IRELAND. 
. 9,765 © O| For additions and alterations to the auxiliary buildings at 

. 4h 13,350" 0R 0 Pelletstown, Cabra, co. Dublin, for the Guardians of South 
» «+ $3520 © Dublin Union. Mr. GEORGE P, SHERIDAN, architect, 
. . 8250 0 0 25 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

8,133 © oO J. Beckett, Ltd. . 5 aaa ; . £13,000 0 0 

8000 0 o| H&J. Martin, Ltd . . «| «2s 2 

99) moe J. P. Good, Ltd. . : : : . 12,650 OG 

7,996 © O} W. Connolly & Son 12,380 0 0 

7,997 9 O| J.P. Pile, Ltd,  . . «+ «| 9 | qutaears 

7:950 9 0 J. & W. Stewart, Ltd... ; : : . 11,990 0 G 

7:927 O O W. Foley & Sons 3 : ‘ . 11,727 tae 

7,800 9 O| A. Hall & Co. 11,650 One 

7,787 © | J, Donovan 11,579 geen 

7,780 0 0 Somers & Sons : : ‘ : ‘ : 4,520" ou 

7,753, 9 +0 M. GLYNN, 12 North Brunswick Street, 

7,598 0 oO (accepted ) : 10,970 16 4 
. - 7,486 0 0 J. Reid 10,700 0 © 
: 5) GES OO 
: . 7,215 © o| For the erection of technical schools and library at Blackrock, 

7,206. ©-.0 co. Dublin. 

7,.10G@ © 0 JOLy (accepted ) : : ‘ ; , . £5,330 @ 7e 
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W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSH, NOTTINGHAM," 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. —_ 
ROBT. J. COOK & HAMMOND 


Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


' 
N.) 
condor 


Pos. 2 & 3 Cotbill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Telephone No. 4b1 Victoria. A 
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SE SS AS a ae ee a 


KEIGHLEY. 


For painting the outside of the small-pox hospital buildings, 
Morton Banks, Keighley, for the Keighley and Bingley 
Messrs. MOORE & CRABTREE, 


Joint Hospital Board. 


architects, York Chambers, Keighley. Turtle & Appleton . ; - £19,789 ons 

Fi Petty, Lawkholme Crescent. Courtney & Fairbairn 19,100 0 oO 

J. E. Johnson & Son ; ‘ ; » 18,986 0 o 

KING CROSS. Spencer, Santo & Co. . : - : ‘ 18,379 ome) 

For works required’in the conversion of four houses at King J. & M. Patrick 17,750 9 9 

‘Cross, Halifax, into a draper’s shop and houses. Messrs. F. & H. F. Higgs 17,734. 0. oO 

JACKSON & Fox, architects, 7 Rawson Street, Halifax. Higgs & Hill . 17,634 9 oO 

F. Greenwood & Son, Gibraltar, joiner vA7O 4 Om 0 Martin, Wells & Co... - ; : - 17,410 0 Oo 

T. W. Bently, Queen Road, plumber 20 681% G Leslie &Co.. . . : . . “1217. 9 0 

J. TurNER & SoN, Burnley Road, mason (ac- J. Smith & Sons Se ey eae 40,812 0.0 

cepted) F ; 67, 0 0 W. Lawrence & Son 16,794 0 @ 

C. E. Fossard, Burnley Road, slater 18 10 o| Horton 16,786 0 o 

; Perry & Co. . 16,740 0 Oo 

Stimpson & Co... : 16,720" 0.0 

: LINCOLN. W. Johnson'& Co, Ltd, . 46.662 6: o 
or restoring the Grey Friars building, for the Lincoln Cor- Kercidgele Sh One 

. ge aw 16,418 0 oO 

poration. Messrs. W. WATKINS & Son, architects, Silver Nightingale ; i ‘ T6384 1d 0 

C. on. Mero ee Patman & Fotheringham ; 15,973.00 


H. S. & W. CLOSE, Bradford Wharf, Lincoln 


(accepted ) 


LONDON. 
for the erection of public offices in the 


N., for the Friern Barnet Urban District Council. 


Ey cf REYNOLDS, surveyor. 


J. Stewart. : 

G. & J. Claridge 
‘Miskin & Sons. «, 
Martin, Wells & Co. 
Aldridge & Son 
Todd & Newman . 
‘General Builders, Ltd. 
Newby & Co. . ‘ 
Goodchild & Jeffery . 
Patman & Fotheringham . 
Foster Bros, . - ; 
Dean & Co. 


MATTOCK BROS., Wood Green, N. (accepted). 


W. Dudley 


For alterations and 


Union. 


1,844. 0 © 


LONDON —continued. 
additions at St. James Road school, ’ 


Wandsworth Common, for the Guardians of Wandsworth 


For painting and other works to the exterior vr their work- 
house and infirmary premises, for the Guardians of St. 


Leonard, Shoreditch. 


iP. MCCARTHY, ot Fulham Road S.W. (ac- 


cepted ) 
Friern Barnet Road, 


_ £607 0 0 


ROTHERHAM. 
Mr. For carrying-out alterations to the out-offices at the Ferham 
district school. Mr, J. PLATTS, architect, High Street, 
£5,489 9 0 Rotherham. 
5,433 90 O G. Saul : ‘ , : : : : - 4141 8 6 
5,200 90 O T. Green 7 : : : : ‘ “| 14h) oY oO 
5,150 0 oO R. Snell 02 oO 0 
5,000 I0 O J. W. Bygate Sond 7 
5,000 0 O J. COOPER, Rother Steam Masonry Works, Raw- 
4,969 9 oO marsh Street (accepted) . : : were ,0° O 
1860 ff SCOTLAND. 
4,852 o o| For heating Colinsburgh town hall. 
4,649 90 O Meikle & Philp ; : ; -£52 0 0 
4,579 9 O MACKENZIE & Moncur, Ltd, Edinburgh 
4;533020 0 (accepted) - : : 5 az lLOmO 
4,425.15, 0 C. Ritchie & Co. AIO, 0 


RED, BLUE AND CREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


‘THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


(SRR SS EE SEE 
The BRONZE MEDAL of the SANITARY INSTITUTE, 
! 1902. 


THE MOST SANITARY, 
THE MOST DECORATIVE 


WALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine, 


‘BRICHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE. 


The Best and Cheapest yang for Glazed Tiles, 


| VERMINPROOF 


Made In England, with English Capital, by Engiish 
Labour. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS— 


LONDON TABLET CO., sydenham, S.E. 


Teleg., ‘‘ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 303 Sydenham. 


>Glazed Bricks. 


365 ne OF ON JOISTS 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


‘Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


‘Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


London: 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees, 


HEAD, WRICHTSON & CO., LTD., 
Have for SALE 


6 and 6 x 3. 


x 
NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel, Address, ‘‘ May, Sheffield.” 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools 


| Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &¢. Also Makers of FOLDING) 


SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application 


Cc. J. UTLEY & CO. 


STEEPLE JACKS, 


Electrical Engineers & Coal dato, 
Established 1860. (Late W. MITCHELL.) 


CHURCH SPIRES & CHIMNEY- SHAFTS, LIGHTNING CON.) 
DUCTORS, made, fixed and supplied. Lowest Prices, 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


Repairs of all kinds without stoppage of works. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
Is THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


— dames Bedford & Co. 


(Buccessors to 
CHAS, WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
' SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout, 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


Price Lists, Catalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 

Tole. Address, 

' Ventilator, Halifax.’' 


REG. No. 821.530 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 

The Best Material for 

Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 

Coach-houses, &c. 


CONTRACTOR TO <Q 28 
H.M. GOVERNMENT, -2Gay58 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


ESTABLISHED 
1851. 


T. FALDO, 283-285 ROTHERHITHE HL 


LONDON, S.E. 
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SCOTLAN D—continued. : SOUTH WOLD. 
For road-making. For the erection of sixteen workmen’s CMTE, for the 
Accepted tenders. See Corporation. ii 
South Ferzus Place, are C. Gimson ‘ ° ; - ° ‘ -43180 0 © 
John Kennedy .. eee pre Fee C. W. Fowler. «oe 4 2 yt eet et 
ites pres een pe : . . . mee o oO 
hn Kennedy ea 163-40" 3 ulmott ons . + + 2,000 0 0 
BP f Zi Tey aioe H. Thompson . ; 5 7 ae : . 2,660 0 0 
nderson Stre A’GuBeckett a 2607 oe 
fears) tart - + 4011 ©} J" warns, Norfolk Street, Lowestoft (accepted) 2395 © © 
Saeaeen Can ; 
Alexander Fraser j «) A49 12506 SWINESHEAD. 
ene Sick For the erection of an infants’ schoolroom, cloak-room, out- 
Alexander Fraser é ‘ ogo. 406 offices and works in connection therewith at Cowley’s 
: Vib orth Gipeet school, Swineshead. . Mr. JAMES ROWELL, architect, 
Alexander Fraser . |.) <7), =) S)d42058 ae ee Boston. 2 
Bandon Avenue. Ns as a son’, % 9» = £484 : ° 
Alexander Fraser : : : - ; san3o3e ta 0 owbray & Son . : , = 402 4 
J. LANGLEY & SON, Kirton, near Boston (ac- 
cepted) . : : ‘ : ; . 369, of 
SALISBURY. TOOTING. 


For construction of an overground convenience for ladies at 
the Council’s cemetery, Blackshaw Road, Tooting, S.W. 
for the Lambeth Borough:Council. Mr. HENRY EDWARDS 
C.E., borough engineer. 


For the erection of the Carnegie free library buildings in 
Chipper Lane, Salisbury, for Salisbury free library com- 
mittee. Mr. ALFRED C. BOTHAMS, architect, 32 Chipper 
Lane, Salisbury. 


. Long & Sons 53 AG Moles Srey 4,887 0 oO T. Lapthorne & Co. . . ‘ . . £346 o 0 
ayer & Folland . ‘ : ' A Pails °o Oo W. J. Coleman & Co. . , , 346 0 Oo 
Bailey & Marlow . : : . ‘ 94,509 ko 10 London and County Builders, ee. ‘ ~ 339 tf 
T. Dawkins’. - ; 5 : : e VAyA25% (O° 60 C. Horton . . . . - 209 ae 
Webb & Co. : ‘ hi E A ; ¥ 4,363 0 Oo ‘fe N. Leonard ° . . . ° . . 298 Ig oO 
W? Webbs Sly > Mag) Gee ea Capegenets 99 9EC ECO C. Cruse & Co. . 277 0 
Eo Hales : f ; a ms VES . 4,3C0 0° 0 J. SHELBOURNE & Co., 70 Fenchurch Street, 

Gi Michell * -. | 4). seg eee leon agra Don OO EC, (accepted ) » + ia! -@ 5 127 
Wort & Way .. ‘ : 5 : a dbeyll sic) © WALES. 

Stephens, Bastow & Co. 4,221 © ©O| For the erection of the Boot inn, Dinas, for the Pentre 

HARRIS BROs., Dew’s Road, Salisbury (ac- Brewery Company, Ltd. Mr. ARTHUR O. EVANS, archi- 

cepted ) . . . . . . . » 4,205 0 0 tect, Pontypridd. 

A.J. Colborne. - ow ew 35996 3 OO} Woe. Willis. 5) ee 

R. Burnell : : ¢ ; ; : . 2,160) Jomme 

W. H Cooksle ; 5 ‘ ; ; . 1,850 Om 

Oe E. R. Evans 5 ene : : : ; : 1838 ites 

For repaving pig market with bricks embedded on cement A. Richards. : : ; : : . 1,700 omen 

concrete. C. Jenkins & Son , : » 41,780 ome 

PHELPS & JOHNSON (accepied )”. : ; 2170/17 76 Knox & WELLS, Cardiff (accepted) : . 1,647 %ome 


HAM HILL STONE. 
ULTING STONE. 


THE MAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


; (Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAN 


lL A, FOR ALL CLIMATE! 
: a WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
5 ee INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING oN Jorsts. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLU! 
DAMP and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


notte ag, ALFRED wl ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Colden Sq., London, W. Post: 
Lsodsy en 14 King Street, Leeds. | 
Kent. CONTRACTORS FOR retene SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, & 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTEY. 

Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Building) 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 

Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, 14 King St., Leed' J 


~BRADSHAW'S._ASPHALTE = 


IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 
LONDON : | PORTSMOUTH: BRISTOL: 


Bradshaw & Co., =. Bradshaw & Son, C. Bradshaw & Son, | 
52 Queen Victor*a Street, E.C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chapel Street, St. Philips Marsh 
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WALSALL. 


For the erection of a Carnegie free library in Lichfield Street. 
H. WiLcock & Co., Wolverhampton (accepted ) £7,534 0 oO 


Received too late for Classification. 
BRIDGWATER. 


For alterations to cottages on the Ashleigh Estate, for 
Mr. Albert Lewis. Mr. JOHN W. HILL1, architect. 


Fursland . ° : £145 0° oO 
Geen . ‘ ; ; : ‘ : 5 RW Key fe 
Bryer . : : ; : - : : Vikey (oy Le) 
GLEED BROS. (accepted) . : . ; $300,080 


For culvert and drainage works on the Ashleigh Estate, for 
Mr. Albert Lewis. Mr. JOHN W. HILL, architect. 
Fursland ; : ; ‘ : AIM Gye Wa) Ts) 
Bryer’. : : : : ‘ , : - tele} GY 
GLEED BROS (accepted) . . é ’ 
For walls, railing and gates to private enclosures on the 


Ashleigh Estate, for Mr. Albert Lewis. Mr. JOHN W. 
HILL, architect. 
ereen |. ; . : : ; . i Z17E 0. 0 
Bryer . - ‘ - “ - : - 6 wiley (oy © 
Fursland . : 5 : : : . :a. 139° 07-0 
GLEED BROS. (accepted) . ; A - b 13710. 0 
CHATHAM, 
For the erection of a school in Glencoe Road. 
E. W. FILEY (accepted) . .£,10879 0 oO 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Linolite Company have moved into larger offices at 
25 Victoria’ Street, Westminster, where Linolite may be seen 
in use. 

THE Workhouse infirmary, Driffield, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates. 

MESSRS. WARING have obtained the Grand Prize for 
Furnishing and Decoration and the Gold Medal for Tapestry, 
with another medal for Sanitation, at the Saint Louis Exhibition, 


MEssRS. DOULTON & Co., Ltd., of the Royal Doulton 
Potteries, Lambeth and Burslem, have been awarded two 


79 10 o| 


| ce grand prizes” for their exhibits of art pottery and stoneware 
chemical apparatus at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, These are 
the highest awards obtainable, 

WE have pleasure in announcing that the contract for the 
lifts for the new Shipping Exchange Buildings in Cockspur 
Street, London, has been placed with Messrs. Wm. Aug’s 
Gibson, Ltd., of Temple Bar House, 28 Fleet Street, Lon- 
don, E C, 

A NOVELTY in Louvre ventilators has been making its way 
during the last few months. It appears to have met with the 
appreciation and success which we anticipated when it first 


came under our notice. We refer to the H. & C. wrought-steel 
Louvre ventilator. The novelty is the wrought-steel of which 
the ventilator is constructed throughout. Briefly stated, the 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


P JOHNSON. 


| 
i} 


(2 PHILPS CABLES) 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, | 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK | 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 
SS 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’ 
Ironwork. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 
BENSON STREET, 


WARMING 


OLUME LXXI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Total Security, 


aT Nia? } 
is 


ABSOLUTE 
LIBERAL LOSS 


— 
a 
~_—_~—-—. 


—. am 
- - ++ of 
+L KIAR. 


INSURANCE COMPAN 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.c. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

MODERATE RATES. 


PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 
LOSSES PAID OVER 


H i Fi 
ifiuperiat Buildings, nigare Chea eee” = | &2LTZ,OOO,000. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes. 


M O N O G RA M S 2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 2s. 
eats 4s Complete, with box, pad 

and Ink. Postage 3d. extra. Full names, i 28. 

tree. Price Lists free. a ee 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. 
FISHBURN’S LABOUR-SAVING WINCH, 


Res 


£3,800,000. 


SECURITY. 
SETTLEMEN(S., 


LIFTING BUILDING MATERIAL 40 FEET. 
For Catalogues, Prices, Testimonials, &c., apply to 


JOSEPH FISHBURN, High Wycombe, Bucks. 
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advantages over the cast-iron article may be said to be simply 
the difference between wrought-steel and cast-iron. For the 
rest the H. & C, ventilators are elegant in design and low in 
price. They are finished black japanned and white japanned, 
also for special requirements in a variety of other surfaces, 
such as electro-plated, nickel-plated, old copper, &c. The 
H. & C. ventilators are also made in solid wrought-brass and 
bronze metal. We understand they are being specified largely 
by leading architects. The manufacturers are Messrs. Wm. E. 
Peck & Co., 8 Bradford Avenue, London, E.C. 

THE Lofthouse Colliery Company, near Wakefield, York- 
shire, have placed ‘an order with Messrs. Graham, Morton & 
Co., Ltd., Leeds, forthe supply and erection of a new pit-head 
frame consisting ct a lattice-braced structure, 55 feet high with 
splayed legs, struts and girders, cage, kep gear frame and 
guide angles, and supports for cage, safety detaching cylinders, 
&e. 


THE Cheshire County Council will have to expend over 
37,0007. on new schools and alterations in existing buildings. 

A LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry was held at the 
Guildhall, Preston, concerning an application by the Corpora- 
tion to borrow 12,500/. for. the erection of buildings upon the 
Freckleton Sewage Farm. 

MEssrs. Dick, KERR & Co. claim to have created a record 
in constructing the permanent way of the Small Heath tramway 
through the heart of Birmingham, It was an essential con- 
dition of the contract that the system should be completed in 
a short space of time. It was highly important that inter- 
ference to the streets should be reduced to a minimum. In 
addition to completing the work quickly the contractors had to 
preserve a portion of the road intact, not only for ordinary 
vehicular traffic, but also a complete tramway line over which 
the steam cars could continue a service. On occasions no 
fewer than 1,0co cars per day have passed a given spot. 
Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co. have completed the work, comprising 
9,820 lineal yards single track and eleven junctions, with 
20,000 square yards of new paving outside the tramways, in 
twelve weeks. In order to secure this the work for several 
weeks was completed at the rate of over 2,3co yards-per week, 
a performance which, they state, is unparalleled in tramway 
construction, having regard to the exceptional difficulties met 
with in maintaining and executing the same and working on 
crowded thoroughfares. a 


C. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LT 
BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” 


MARTIN EARLE & 


All communications to London Ofice—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


{ 


VARIETIES. 
THE extension of Kirkcaldy harbour:is to be immediately 
proceeded with by the Town Council.’ 

_ THE Civiland Mechanical Engineers’ Society has changed 
its offices to 25 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

A PROPOSAL to extend the baths at Altrincham at a cost of 

4,5002. has been rejected by the Council. It was pointed out 
that the original estimate was exceeded by 1,800/. 


A CONFERENCE will be held under the auspices of the 
London County Council at the County Hall on November 18 
upon the subject of the use of heavy locomotives in the streets. 


FOUNDATION-STONES were laid on the 6th inst. of a block 
of municipal buildings which are in course of erection at 
Tottenham, They include public offices, swimming baths, fire 
station and coroner’s court, and the estimated cost is 55,000/. 

THE Mayor of Maidenhead commenced the demolition of 
an inn which had been purchased in order to effect a street 
widening by climbing up a telescopic electric-light ladder and 
knocking off a chimney-pot. 


THERE were 16,226 inspections of houses by Corporation 
sanitary officers in various ‘towns made last quarter, and no 
less than 53,625 inspections of rooms. Twenty-seven thousand 
and seventy-seven rooms were limewashed under Tenements 
House By-laws. 

It has been decided at Crewe that no able-bodied labourer 
in the employ of the Corporation shall receive less than 1/. per 
week. The heads of Corporation departments have also been 
instructed not to discharge any old servant of the municipality 
on account of old age. 


A SECOND conference of the local authorities and owners 
of foreshore, and others interested in the defence of the coast 
against the encroachment of the sea in the counties of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, will be held at Norwich on Saturday. The com- 
mittee appointed early last year will present its report. 

THE United States Consul at Mainz reports that a Hamburg 
firm have patented a process for manufacturing an artificial 
building stone from infusorial earth, which they call guhrolit. 
This stone is described as very light, is fireproof, withstands 
the influence of most chemicals and can be easily sawed, nailed 
and bored. 

THE Brighton Aquarium has been leased by the Town 
Council to Messrs. Sallmayer & Rizanelli for a period of seven 


Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London." LONDON, B.C, 


ALSO 


CO., Ltd. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


LONDON OEFICE (59 DUEEXVICTORIA ST RE 


A : 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
a BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Telephone 274 Holborn, 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON: COUNTY COUNCIL Annual Contracts 8 Years in succession). 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., brand of CEMENT is extensively used in the construction of the followin : D | 
: g Works :—NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 

eed tons), MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & | 

OQUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Colonial and import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 


the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


[HE Latest.and most Complete Lists of Building Contracts 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD., TAMWORTH. Ie ncusl.chaitent Tevarisveslvel chara 


week in the pages of this Journal. 


The Subscripti includi t is only 19/- per 

ARCHITEC- peel IN ALL are or 10). Ger ae pie % a ae eager it from 
TURAL COLOURS your newsagent for 4d. per week. acl 

"| published EVERY FRIDAY by Gitpmrt Woop & Oo 


SANITARY PIPES, GLAZED BRICKS. {Lrp., at the Offices, 6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 


Circus, London, £.0, 
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years at an annual rental of 1,000/., conditional on the Corpora- 
tion spending 12,000/. on structural improvements, including an 
enlargement of the theatre. On this capital expenditure the 
lesses pay a further rental of 4 per cent, ~ 

THE Peterborough Town Council have decided, in view of 
the prospect of many men being out of employment this 
winter, to proceed’ with a new water-supply scheme, which will 
cost 35,000/, The work will occupy two years. A supply 
from artesian wells has been found at Eton, five miles from the 
city. 

THE Gainsborough Council received 199 applications for 
the post of engineer and surveyor. This number was reduced 
to two, viz Mr. G. W. Parker, surveyor} of Thornhill (Dews- 
bury), and Mr. G fF. Carter, surveyor of Mexborough. 
Finally Mr. Parker, who had also had experience as assistant 
at Bradford, was appointed. 

THE Town Clerk of Fratton has been instructed to write 
to Mr. Carnegie—who has given 4,500/ for the construction of 
a branch library—informing him that a site had been pur- 
chased, and asking him if he had any suggestion to make as to 
the design of the building prior to the preparation of the 
plans. Messrs. Rake & Cogswell have promised to prepare 
the plans gratis. 

AT Leamington experiments have been carried out with 
the dust-laying preparation westrumite, Streets which were 
treated with the preparation did not require watering for 
twelve or thirteen days, and the cost worked out at about Ios. 
per day, whereas the cost of: ordinary watering was about 6s. 
per day. Against the use of the preparation must be con- 
sidered the objection entertained by many people to its smell. 

Mr. R. C. THOMAS, city surveyor at Baltimore, U.S.A, 
reported recently to the Burned District Commission that his 
men, who were doing some field-work on Smith’s wharf, 
uncovered a large portion of wheat that was still burning— 
exactly seven months after the fire. The wheat was so hot to 
handle, it had to be cooled off before the men could proceed 
with the work. The wheat was in solid chunks, but the grains 
were distinctly visible. 

BONDS have been issued by the Board of Commissioners of 
the Port of New Orleans to the amount of 2,000,000 dols., the 
proceeds of which are to be applied to the improvement of the 
facilities of the port. The work will include five miles of 
wharves, with steel sheds ; five miles of water mains along the 
river front, with hydrants at frequent intervals ; pumping 


station, probably electrical ; large hydraulic dredge boat, fire 
boat, &c. ash CT y 

THE Lancashire Asylums Board applied to the Clitheroe 
Rural Council for permission to construct a level crossing 
across the highway for a tramway siding from the railway to 
the proposed new county asylum. Objection was raised to the 
term “tramway” when it was to all intents and purposes a 
railway siding. The permission was refused on the ground 
that the level crossing would be a great public inconvenience. 

THE Fulham Steel Works Company, Wandsworth Bridge, 
S.W., have secured ‘the order for a large number of steel 
bridges for the Burma Railway Company, for which the engi- 
neers are Sir A. Rendel & Co. The whole of these bridges 
will be constructed at the company’s works, and will mean a 
large increase in the number of men employed. The material 
to be used will be of British manufacture. The entire contract 
has to be completed within the next six months. 


IT is estimated that the forest lands of New Zealand com- 
prise 20,500,000 acres. The forests are usually of a mixed 
character, with one or two kinds of trees predominating to a 
greater or less extent, and large areas of forest seldom consist 
of a single species only. All the forests are now controlled by 
the Department ot Lands and Survey, and nurseries have been 
established which are estimated to produce annually over 
1,500,009 young trees for reafforestation purposes. The State 
Forest Reserves comprise over. 1,000,c00 acres. 


A NEw fire and salvage boat, for use on the Manchester 
Ship Canal, has been tested at London. This vessel, the cost 
of which is estimated at from 8,000/. to 10,0c0/., is the first of 
its kind to be secured by a British fire brigade. She carries 
salvage pumps of enormous power, with a capacity of over 
18 tons of water per minute. The hull, which is of steel, is 
90 feet long, with a beam of 23 feet, and only draws 3 feet of 
water. The fire-pumps have each a capacity of 2,000 gallons 
per minute. 

THE Camberwell public baths, Old Kent Road, which are 
in course of erection, were officially inspected on Tuesday. 
There are two swimming-baths, first and second class, the 
dimensions of the one being 75 by 30 feet, and those of the 
second class a little less. In the winter season the baths will 
be boarded over, thus providing a fine hall for concerts, &c. 
There will be ninety-eight slipper baths and also a Turkish and 
a Russian bath. The water for the baths is provided from an 
artesian well, which has been sunk some 4oo feet. The 
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building will be fully completed in about nine months at a 
cost of 55,000/. The architect is Mr. E. H. Payne, of Bedford 
Row, and the contractor Mr. A. N. Coles, of Plymouth. 

THE French Government, it is stated, are about to intro- 
duce a law which will entitle a workman to compensation when 
attacked by a disease peculiar to his trade. A parliamentary 
committee has been studying the subject for some time, and 
its report will shortly be presented. A large number of 
dangerous trades have been scheduled, and in all’of these the 
worker will be entitled to compensation if he is attacked by a 
disease to which his calling renders him particularly liable. 
White lead and pottery workers, house-painters and brass and 
copper workers have all been listed. 

SMALL HEATH bridge over the Great Western Railway 
and the Warwick Canal was opened by the Lord Mayor of 
Birmingham on Saturday. It will give direct communication 
between the two populous suburbs of Sparkbrook and Small 
Heath. The length of the bridge and the approaches is 
about the fifth of a mile, and it has taken nearly three years 
to complete at a cost of about 46,000/. The design, specifica- 
tions and quantities were prepared in the office of the city 
surveyor, Mr J. Price, Birmingham. The: contractors were 
Messrs. Fenwick, Ltd., Birmingham. 


THE Handsworth District Council applied to the Local 
Government Board some months ago for sanction to borrow 
22,000/. for the erection of baths. Local opposition, however, 
was raised, and it was contended that two sets of baths might 
be erected for this amount. It was further doubted that a 
sufficient supply of water might not be found on the proposed 
site. The result was that the Local Government Board refused 
to sanction the whole of the loan until it was assured that an 
ample supply of water had been found. To meet the cost of 
the boring operations it gave the Council sanction to borrow 
1,000. The experiments proved successful, and the Board has 
now sanctioned the borrowing of the remainder of the money. 
The designs for the baths were selected scme time ago, and 
the work of erection will now proceed. 

THE Little Bromwich hospital has been extended by the 
Birmingham Corporation at a cost of 20,0907. The extensions 
comprise the provision of three permanent pavilions, an isola- 
tion pavilion and a large block of buildings for the accommo- 
dation of nurses, It is proposed to devote the three pavilions, 
accommodating about seventy-two patients, to the treatment 
of typhoid and diphtheria patients, and the “separation 
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pavilion,” ifnecessary, to the reception of doubtful infectious _ 
cases. The pavilions, erected from plans by Mr. W. H. Ward, are 

of one storey, similar in design and plan to those before erected. 

The new wards are 72 feet long by 30 feet wide, and havea 

glazed wall tiling forming a dado 5 feet in height. The new 

home, which will accommodate fifty nurses, comprises bed- 

rooms, large recreation-room, kitchen, &c., with an escape 

staircase from the upper rooms, 


THE annual trade gathering of the brewing and allied in- 
dustries opens at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington, N., 
to-morrow. The condensed title of the show does inadequate 
justice to the merits of the many-sided articles, of interest 
alike to manufacturers, retailers and the public, which are 
brought together under one roof at this yearly festival of our 
largest and wealthiest industry ; for the exhibits concern not 
only brewers and maltsters, but distillers, wine merchants, 
licensed victuallers, hotel proprietors and caterers generally. 
The coming exhibition, in its main features, will not be unlike 
its predecessors. There will be a comprehensive display of 
novelties and improvements in appliances, &c., and the results 
will doubtless be commercially and practically beneficial to all 
concerned. The railway companies have arranged special ex- 
cursions from all parts, thus facilitating a large attendance of 
those connected with or interested in an important trade. The 
exhibition will close on the 2Ist inst. 


AMONG the many attempts to discover a remedy for the 
dust nuisance on roads one by the surveyor to the Farnham 
District Council may be mentioned. The county surveyor for 
Surrey has expressed the opinion that the method there adopted 
is the best he has yet seen. Upon his advice the local Council 
have been authorised to extend the treatment to the whole of the 
main road in the town atthe cost of the county. The materials 
used consist of tar, which is brushed over the surface of the 
road and then covered with a powder, for which a provisional 
patent has been taken out. The cost is from 60/. to 7o/. per 
mile of ordinary road ; but this, it is claimed, will be more than 
recouped by the saving that will be effected in the cost of 
general maintenance. The preparation, it is said, practically 
puts the surface out of water, and being impervious to water, it 
prevents mud and dust arising. Moreover, it prevents the 
roads being broken up by the traffic, thus reducing wear and 
tear to tyres, and being somewhat elastic it gives to the vehicles 
a more silent passage than they obtain on an ordinary road. 
In the hottest weather there is no stickiness, and whenever 
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any smell is detected, which is seldom, no complaint is heard, 
for the odour is rather agreeable. 


AT a meeting of the Manchester Literary Society, Professor 
Boyd Dawkins read a note on “ The effect of the relaxation of 
pressure in causing folds in valleys.” He said that in con- 
structing reservoirs the engineers were sometimes troubled by 
finding contorted layers of shale at the bottom, although at 
higher levels there was no interruption of regularity. The 
explanation probably was that owing to the removal of an 
enormous superincumbent mass by denudation the strata had 
been forced up as in deep coal mines, where “creeps” area 
well-known phenomenon. Sir William Bailey remarked that 
in the section of the Ship Canal between Ellesmere Port and 
Runcorn the piling up of the excavated material on the bank 
caused a bulging of the bed of the canal and raised a mound 
on the remote side of the Bridgewater Canal. The difficulty, 
which proved very serious ‘and costly, was not overcome until 
wood piles were driven into the soft strata underneath the 
canal and the embankment ‘disposed in two heaps instead of 
one. 


THE Wakefield cattle market is about to be improved 
according to the plans submitted by Messrs. C. W. Richardson 
& Son, Wakefield. Provision will be mace for 1,200 cattle 
and 4,000 sheep, and a great saving of space will be effected. 
The new cattle pens will be 18 feet by 15 feet and the sheep 
pens Io feet by 6 feet, and arranged by communicating gates 
into suites of from four to six pens. They will be constructed 
with cast-iron posts and steel and iron rails. The roadways 
and cattle area will be laid with Yorkshire setts, and the 
sheep-pens area with concrete flags from Shap. The total cost 
of the work will reach about 7,000/. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE contract has been awarded for dismantling the present 
Marconi wireless telegraph station at Table Head, Cape Breton, 
and for the removal of the towers four miles inland. The con- 
struction work will be completed by January 1. 

THE North-Eastern Railway Company have accepted the 
contract of Sir William Arrol & Co, Ltd., Dalmarnock Iron- 
works, Glasgow, for the construction of the new bridge over the 
Wear at Sunderland. . 

THE Kidderminster Town Council are about to proceed 
at once to complete the scheme for perfecting the water supply 
of the borough, at a total cost of 18,0007. The Local Govern- 
ment Board sanction has already been obtained. 

THE Smethwick education committee are about to take 
the necessary steps to provide a building to accommodate the 
technical school and a secondary day school, which will 
include the pupil teachers’ centre. Accommodation must be 
provided for 1,000 students. The estimated cost is 10,000/. 


THE improvement committee of the Belfast Corporation 
have accepted nineteen separate contracts for the new city 
hall Six local firms benefit to the extent of 23,9254. An 
additional loan of 50,000/. will be necessary for the “ furnishings ” 
of the hall, and authority will be sought for this when the 
inspector holds his inquiry on the 28th inst. 


THE contract for the erection of a Borough school in 
Kingsthorpe Grove for the Northampton education authority 
has been accorded to Mr. A. P. Hawtin, Northampton. The 
tender was for 15,5587. We mentioned last week that the 
tender originally recommended for acceptance had been 
withdrawn. 

THE London County Council have given the contract for 
the erection of the Long Grove asylum to Messrs. Foster & 
Dicksee, of Rugby, the lowest tenderers, at the price of 
359,953. The next lowest tender was from a London firm, 
who offered to do the work for 368,996/. A majority of 
twenty-eight decided not to give the work to the London firm. 

THE Llangollen Rural District Council’s new code of 
building by-laws, now ready to put into operation, have been to 
and fro between Whitehall and the clerk’s office for months. 
The latest delay arose from the Whitehall authorities requiring 
the article “a” to be substituted for “an” in one of the para- 
graphs, and until they saw that this alteration had been made 
they would not pass the draft. 
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THE Westminster City Council have accepted the opinion 
of a sub-committee that in their opinion it would be impossible 
and inadvisable for the Council to undertake the repair of its 
roads without the intervention of a contractor, and that such a 
rule would tie the hands of the Council, and that it would not 
be advisable to restrict the officials of the Council in their 
selection of the best workmen. 


AN application was made on Tuesday to the Sutton Cold-' 


field Bench for the cancelling of the indentures of a youth 
apprenticed to a plumber. In defence it was stated that only 
about 8co/. worth of work had been done during the past year, 
and that there was nothing for the apprentice to do. The case 
was adjourned until January 3 to see whether the business 
improved in the meantime. 


IT was stated at the last meeting of the Leigh Town Council 
that the successful tender of 31,8777. submitted by Messrs. 
Neill & Sons for the building of the town hall was 700/. lower 
than that of a Leigh contractor. As far as possible local con- 
tractors in the different trades employed upon the building will 
be employed, so that it could not be said that local labour 
would not be used. 

THE health committee of Bradford proposes to accept a 
challenge made by advertisement if the challenger will provide 
satisfactory guarantees. The advertisement offered to build, 
for 225/. each, houses similar to those erected by the Corpora- 
tion at a cost of 2507. The committee are willing to accept 
the offer of any substantial person for the erection of the 
remainder of the houses in accordance with the same specifi- 
cations as have been used for the houses already erected, and 
at a price not exceeding 2254. per house, including cost of land, 
reckoned at 5s. per yard, and street formation expenses. 

THE Preston Town Council have been urged by the Ribble 
committee to improve the navigable waterway by extending 
the training walls on the lines of the Commission report, right 
out to the open sea, This extension would secure for the port 
a straight waterway and confine the incoming and outgoing 
tides to one channel. The Ribble engineer advised them to 
obtain powers to dredge hard material out of the river, deposit 
it, and after it had found its permanent bed to cover it with a 
coating of stone 3 feet thick. This would cost 140,000/., which 
would be spent at the rate of about 10,00c/. per annum, 

THE structure combining baths, gymnasium and general 
recreation-rooms, presented to Dunfermline by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, is now almost completed. The buildings have been 


erected on a site given by the Town Council, and cover an 
area of about a third of an acre. The total cost of the work is 
estimated at 40,000/, The swimming-bath is 25 yards long by 
133 broad, and is tiled. Around both the bath and the gym- 
nasium runs a gallery for the accommodation of spectators, 
The stripping boxes are collapsible, allowing of considerable 
additional space at galas and the like. A new filter has been 
erected at a cost of 1,000/. for the purpose of cleaning the 
water and rendering it useful again—85,000 gallons, the holding 
capacity of the bath, being a heavy drain on the town’s supply. 


A CASE involving a point of law of much interest to 
engineers and contractors was recently decided at Dundalk 
Quarter Sessions before Judge Kisbey. The plaintiffs sought 
to recover from a building contractor 9/. 17s. 3d. for breach of 
contract in carrying out certain works on brewery premises, 
It appeared from the evidence that the defendant completed his 
work and was paid in full, payment being duly certified for by 
the engineer. The work was carried out in 1901, but in the 
present year it was found that a certain part of the roof was. 
defective, not having been constructed according to the specifi- 
cation, and it had to be taken down and replaced at a cost of 
g/. 17s. 3a. The defendant relied upon the engineer’s certifi- 
cate. The engineer stated that the work was not carried out 
according. to his specification, and that the defect was not 
noticed until May of the present year, because the roof had 
been doubly sheeted with wood on the inside. His Honour, 
notwithstanding the certificate, gave a decree for the amount 
claimed, 


A NEW theatre has been opened at Kilmarnock. The front 
is built of red stone. There are two shops, one on each side 
of the chief entrance, and the shops have another floor above. 
The house has pit and stalls with two tiers arranged with 
separate accesses for circle, family circle, amphitheatre and 
gallery, and there are eight proscenium boxes and six private 
boxes behind the circle. A feature of the plan is an open-air 
smoking promenade between the staircase wings and upper 
part of front. Every part of the auditorium is of fireproof con- 
struction—of steel and concrete. The galleries are constructed ~ 
on the cantilever system, having no pillars to obstruct the 
view. The auditorium is 55 feet by 54 feet. The stage 
measures 50 feet by 32 feet, and the proscenium opening is 
28 feet wide. A special feature of the plan is that two separate 
exits are provided for each part of the theatre. The accommo- 
dation is for 2,200, and the cost has been about 18,0004, 
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THE Army Council, replying to local authorities in Surrey 
and Hampshire in reference to claims arising from extraordinary 
traction-engine and other traffic to the new military camps in 
South Hants, state that the War Department have by the 
terms of their contracts entered into for building works pro- 
vided for payment by the contractors of all just claims for 
actual damage to the roads, and would be prepared to assist in 
apportioning the damage among the various contractors. In- 
structions have been given to the General Officer Commanding 
the Aldershot District to place himself in communication with 
the authorities concerned, and to render every possible assist- 
ance in arriving at a satisfactory settlement. As to claims for 
expense incurred in strengthening or otherwise improving the 
roads, they would be considered on their merits, due regard 
being given to the permanent nature or otherwise of heavy 
traffic on such roads. 


THE Y.M.C.A. premises at Dale End, Birmingham, will be 
opened on the 15th inst. The site was formerly occupied by 
St. Peter’s Church, and was presented by Mr. G. Cadbury. 
The building is of five storeys, and has a frontage of 98 feet. 
It contains a lounge, coffee-rooms, smoking-room and class- 
rooms, On the second floor there are a parlour and a games 
room. Above there is a hostel with sitting-room and forty 
bedrooms, fitted with electric light and reached from the street 
by a separate staircase, A lift is to be added later. The hall 
for athletics measures 88 feet by 55 feet, and its gallery will be 
used as a running track. There is accommodation for a youths’ 
section, and a cycle-shed at the back to hold sixty or seventy 
machines. A large lecture-hall will be added later. The 
contract has been carried out by Mr. William Bishop from the 
designs of Messrs. Ewen & Harper, at a contract price of 
26,0002, 


THE sewage committee of the Newcastle Town Council 
(Staffordshire) accepted in August last the tender of Messrs. 
John Wilson & Sons, amounting to 11,384/. 5s. 3d@., for the 
carrying out of the proposed sewage disposal works scheme. 
A week later a letter was received from the engineers, Messrs. 
Willcox & Raikes, stating that Mr. Wilson had called upon 
them to point out an error made in adding up the figures in his 
bills of quantities, the amount of the error being from 600/. to 
7o0/,, and intimated that he was not prepared to proceed with 
the contract unless some allowance was made to him in respect 
to the error. The engineers stated that the amount Mr. 
Wilson asked would bring his tender to within a few pounds 


of that of Mr. S. Wilton, jun., Newcastle. The engineers 
added that they most strongly disapproved of the practice of 
permitting contractors to amend their tenders unless the other 
persons tendering were also given an opportunity of doing so, 
in which case they had not the smallest doubt that as the 
figures were now known many of those tendering would be 
prepared to accept a lower price. If anything was to be done 
in this direction they thought the proper course would be to 
ask the contractors who sent in the lowest tenders whether 
they would be prepared to amend their price, and, if so, 
to what extent, the replies to be opened on a fixed date in the 
same way that tenders would be. This letter was considered 
by a sub-committee, who reported on September 9, when it was 
resolved that the tender of Mr. Samuel Wilton, jun., amounting 
to 12,0952, be accepted for the carrying out of the scheme. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


SOUTHPORT Pier is to be equipped with an electric tram- 
way at acost of 70oo/, During the season 308,679 people paid 
for admission. 

A COMMITTEE has been appointed in Birmingham of seven 
men professionally engaged in electrical and allied trades for 
the purpose of considering the advisability of promoting an 
electrical club. 

THE Swansea Corporation tramways are being increased 
by a total length of ten and a quarter miles. Negotiations are 
in progress with the education committee with a view of 
creating a scholarship scheme, and giving boys who had won 
a scholarship at the Technical College an opportunity of 
becoming pupils at the electric station. 

THE special committee of Leith Town Council on tramways 
have remitted to a sub-committee to have the work of installing 
the overhead electric system of tramways carried out as far as 
possible by the town’s department, Mr. Rutherford, electrical 
engineer, and Mr. Findlay, burgh surveyor, being specially 
charged with it under Mr. More, C.E., and to give Leith men 
preference of employment. 


A LocaL Government Board inquiry was held on Friday 
at Barrow into the application to borrow 35,000/. to extend the 
electricity works. The plant has only been working a little 
over five years, but has had to be extended four times, con- 
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sumers having increased from 43 to nearly 1,400. This demand, 
in addition to the supply for the electric cats, cannot be met 
without extensions. 


AN electric locomotive for the hauling of goods trains has | 


been tried on the North-Eastern line from Walker Gate to 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. Eighteen trucks of coal of Io-ton 
Capacity, two vans and a steam locomotive were attached as 
one train to the motor, the weight of the entire train being 
399 tons 

THE Stratford-on-Avon Council resolved on Tuesday to 
enter into negotiations with the Birmingham Installation Com- 
pany with a view to an arrangement with them for installing 
the electric light, subject to the sanction of the Board of Trade, 
and of transferring to them the Council’s powers under the 
provisional order. 

MR. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD, who died on Monday last, was 
a remarkable figure on many accounts. One of the most note- 
worthy is the fact that he claims to have introduced the electric 
light to London. In 1878 he visited Paris, and arranged with 
the inventor of the little-known Lontin light that it should be 
tried in London. On August 2 the central portion of the 
Strand was illuminated at nine o'clock. 

THE new tramway from Old Hill to Blackheath, Stafford, 
erected by the Rowley District Council at a cost of 28,000/, 
has now been completed. The electricity for driving the cars 
will be supplied by the British Electric Traction Company, 
which has secured the lease of the tramway. The inspection 
by the Board of Trade will shortly take place, and it is 
expected that the trams will be running at the commencement 
of November. 

THE increase of the use of electrical power for tramways 
extension and other purposes has induced the Liverpool 
Corporation to apply to the Local Government Board for 
power to borrow 400,002. Anextensive scheme is on foot for a 
development of the tramways system, which will involve the 
laying of some twenty-four miles of additional lines. Colonel 
Hepper, R.E., is to hold an inquiry into the matter on behalf 
of the Local Government Board on the 2oth inst. 

THE Leamington Town Council have disapproved of the 
plans submitted by the British Electric Traction Co. showing 
a single line of tramway with occasional passing places on the 
ground (1) that sett paving was' shown in certain streets, 
whereas the tramway company had agreed to lay wood paving 
throughout the borough ; (2) that the type of pole approved by 


the Council for use-in certain parts of the town could not be 
used if a single track were laid ; and (3) that for an efficient 
electric tram service the proposed single track would be un- 
suitable. 

THE erection is to commence at once of the new generating 
station at St. John’s Wood required by the Marylebone 
Borough Council since they have’ become undertakers of the 
local electric supply. Mr. F. Wilkinson, electrical engineer at 
Walthamstow, will be the resident electrical engineer, at a salary 
of 6007. per annum, minus a pension. The chief engineer is. 
Mr. A. Wright. The Metropolitan Electric Supply Company, 
whose local property and goodwill the Marylebone Council 
recently acquired at a cost of a million and a quarter sterling 
are supplying the electricity now required. 

THE new municipal electricity works at Loughborough will 
be shortly opened. The buildings comprise a_boiler-house, 
engine-room, battery-room, condensing pit and offices. oy! 
allow for enlargement the ends of both the boiler-house and 
engine-room are of a temporary construction, being of corru- 
gated iron sheeting. The boiler-house contains two dry back 
boilers of powerful inch plates built by Danks & Co., of 
Dudley. The offices include the borough electrical engineer’s- 
room, general office, testing-room, workshop and stores. The 
chimney-shaft is about 140 feet in height. The buildings have 
been erected by Mr. A. Franks from plans prepared by Mr, 
A. E’ King. 


HERR REICHEL, a German engineer, has completed an 
extensive series of experiments into the cost of steam and 
electric traction on railways. The experiments were made 
between Marienfelde and Zossen, and the result is that the cost 
of working the two forces has been almost equal. There is a 
difference of a halfpenny per 10) kilomeires in favour of elec- 
tricity. The calcvlations were made with a train of five 
Carriages accommodating 168 passengers, drawn by a steam. 
locomotive of 1,4co horse-power. The electric train consisted 
of four carriages, seating 180 passengers, drawn by an electric 
motor of 1,oco horse-power. Herr Reichel calculates that it 
costs 63d. to carry a passenger 100 kilometres by steam and 
6d. for the same distance by electricity. 


THE electricity works of the Radcliffe District Council have 
been formally opened. The works will supply the current for 
lighting purposes, and also for the running of the tramways, 
although these have been leased to the Bury Corporation. The 
tramways'at Radcliffe will provide an alternative route from 
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Manchester to Bury, and the shortest route from Manchester 
to Bolton will be through Radcliffe. The machinery at the 
electricity works consists of two 120 k.w. steam dynamos com- 
pound wound, boilers of the Lancashire type, and batteries and 
accumulators capable of dealing with the night load. These, 
together with the other necessary machinery, have nearly all 
béen made within a few miles of Radcliffe, and all the plant, 
including the cables, &c., has been made in England. The 
original estimate for the works was 19,000/., but the actual cost 
has been only 15,827/ 
Manchester, were the consulting engineers. 


CONVENIENT SCAFFOLDING. 


FOREIGNERS are often amazed at the clumsy scaffolding which 
is used on English buildings, and which from its size and 


cumbrousness often interferes with the free action of the 
workmen, From the rude way in which the parts are united 
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it is no wonder so many accidents arise out of scaffolds, When. 
employed on a small scale and for work in the interior of 
buildings, the disproportion of the arrangements commonly 
adopted becomes more manifest. To meet a deficiency that is. 
known, not only to builders but to householders, Messrs, Fish- 
burn & Mills, of High Wycombe, have introduced a new system, 
What first strikes the observer is the limited space occupied by 
the supports or standards. As they are formed of hard wood 
in couples with tripod footings they have a stability which is 
equal to the support of a platform on which several men can 
stand. The heights are 4 feet, 5 feet and 6feet. They are 
consequently adapted for use when plastering or decorating the: 
interiors of the majority of rooms. They can be set up and 
removed with expedition, and from their lightness can be 
carried without trouble. Another advantage is the easy ad- 
justment by means of malleable iron frames with chains and 
pins. Apparatus of the kind would not alarm the most 
sensitive lady when seen introduced ina house, or cause her: 
to imagine irreparable injury was to be inflicted, which is a 
common circumstance at the present time. 


IRON AND STEEL IN GERMANY. 


A REPORT by Mr. Schwabach, the British Consul-General iw 
Berlin, dated September 14, has appeared. 

The unfavourable condition of the pig-iron industry cannot 
be disputed. It must, however, be borne in mind that the year 
1903 witnessed a great expansion of the pig-iron production, 
which was by no means warranted by the condition of the 
home market, but found for the time a most welcome, if only 
temporary, support in the condition of the foreign, especially 
the American, markets. The collapse of the American market 
reacted violently on the German exports of pig-iron, rails, 
blooms, &c., but this contingency had been reckoned with since 
the middle of 1903, and German manufacturers were therefore 
not taken by surprise. Nevertheless, the shrinkage in the 
exports of pig-iron, angle and T-iron, blooms, rails, &c., is felt 
very much. The home demand is increasing satisfactorily, and 
it is pointed out that, while the exports of the heavier descrip- 
tions are declining those of better class and highly finished 
ironware exceed last year’s figures considerably. Therefore 
the relatively unfavourable position of the pig-iron industry 
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hardly possesses the peperaars:. attached to it in some 
‘quarters, 

» The falling-off in the exports of iron and ironware by 
414,900 tons, as compared with the first half of last year, and 
‘87,800 tons as compared with the corresponding half of 1902, 
was due to reduced shipments of heavy goods of the following 
descriptions, viz. :—Pig-iron, broken and scrap iron, angle and 
T-iron, railway rails, malleable iron in bars, blooms, &c. 
When German manufacturers, more than two years ago, began 
‘to throw large quantities of these heavy iron goods on foreign 
markets (principally those of the United Kingdom, Belgium 
and the United States), this was done under the pressure of 
difficulties created by the collapse of the home market. These 
sales were effected at, and even under, cost price, and gave rise 
to incessant complaints not only abroad, specially in the 
United Kingdom—where manufacturers found themselves 
unable to compete—but also in Germany, where manu- 
facturers of finished articles, machinery, &c., had to pay the 
pig-iron syndicates full syndicate prices, and in consequence 
were severely handicapped against foreign competitors, who 
were enabled to purchase their raw material so much cheaper. 
The German Steel Syndicate, which was formed at the end of 
February this year, recognised the desirability and even neces- 
‘sity of discontinuing a practice which had raised the outcry 
against the “dumping” of German iron abroad and at home 
furnished the numerous opponents of the syndicates with a 
most effective weapon. As the home trade, in the course of 
1903, once more displayed greater activity, the German iron 
industry became less dependent on foreign markets and 
“dumping ” could be discontinued, though not without incon- 
venience to the German pig-iron industry. Exports of high- 
class ironware increased nearly all round, which accounts for 
the comparatively small difference in the value of this and last 
year’s figures. Exports of wire, tubes, rough, enamelled, 
polished and fine ironware (notably screws, tools, cutlery) have 
grown remarkably this year. 

The uncertainty regarding the formation of the Steel 
‘Syndicate adversely influenced business in January and Feb- 
ruary. When the syndicate was formed on February 29 
business became more active, and prospects remained hopeful 
until May, when the exports of pig-iron, blooms, rails, angle 
and T-iron diminished to such an extent that the growing 
inland demand no longer offered a compensation for the loss 
of foreign orders. The inland orders to shipyards, machine, 
locomotive and locomobile builders, the electric industry and 


the building trade, exceeded last year’s figures, but those works 
which chiefly cultivate the export business did not profit 
thereby. While the production of pig-iron in the first half of 
1903 showed an increase of upwards of 20 per cent. over the 
corresponding period of the previous year, in the period under 
review the output of pig-iron increased only by 64,000 tons, or 
I'3 per cent. The expansion of the production has at present 
practically come to a standstill. The syndicate (which com- 
prises twenty-nine firms) obtained somewhat higher prices for 
exports until the middle of May, when rates ruled from 5s. to 
7s. per ton higher than before the formation of the syndicate. 
But later on the demand shrank considerably, and, in the 
United Kingdom especially, the syndicate had, in view of 
strong American competition, again to reduce prices for partly 
manufactured articles, to the old level. The Board protested 
against the imputation of neglecting the export trade. It tried 
hard not only to maintain its position in foreign markets, but 
to extend it, without, however, sacrificing prices unnecessarily, 
Sales of fashioned bar-iron for the third quarter were satis- 
factory. The prices of fashioned bar-iron for export were 
raised by 3s. per ton until the middle of May, when a reaction 
set in similar to that in partly manufactured articles. The 
syndicate, it was stated, met with severe competition from 
English and Scotch works, which booked orders at very low 
prices. 


A ‘*T” SQUARE ROLLER. 


IMPROVEMENTS rarely find a way into drawing-offices, and in 
consequence an ancient representation of a draughtsman at a 
table would, except for costume, serve for an everyday scene 
in our time. The addition to the T square which Mr. G. M. 
Lees has devised accordingly merits generous recognition, 
Conservatism should not be allowed to interfere with a 
trial of the appliance, which is easily applied. Its purpose is 
mainly to overcome the friction which often is not only 
inconvenient but prevents accuracy. It consists of a small 
metal roller mounted in suitable casing. The casing is pro- 
vided with a flange for attachment to the blade of an ordinary 
T square. The appliance assists in the manipulation of the 
square generally, and in keeping drawings clean. The roller 
projects so slightly beyond the under surface, there need be no 
apprehension of wobbling or of difficulty in using a set square. 
The T square becomes, in fact, more manageable. In fixing, 
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all that is necessary is to bore a hole }$-inch diameter through 
the blade and to fix small screws in the rim of the casing, The 
roller is to be obtained direct from Mr. W. H. Harling, the 
well-known instrument manufacturer, 47 Finsbury Pavement, 


E.C., or through dealers, 


sanction of political economists. | Mr. Seymour Bell, the British 
Commercial Agent in the United States, in his last report 
says :— 

As is generally the case when the home demand falls off, 
more attention has been paid lately to export business, and 
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larger extent than usual, curtailed production, and thus avoided 
accumulating large stocks. This has prevented the dumping 
of so large a quantity. of iron and steel in foreign markets as 
was anticipated a few months ago, and has increased the cost 
of manufacture to a considerable extent. It has been suggested 
in several quarters that the dumping has been suspended for 
political reasons, the object being to stifle any agitation in 
reference to the tariff question. There is no doubt great 
objections have been raised to manufacturers selling their 
products abroad at a lower price than at home, in order to be 
in a position to make a larger profit on what they sell in what 
is, naturally, their more valuable market. 


THE FRANKLEY RESERVOIR. 


‘THE water committee invited the Birmingham City Council to 
visit the new reservoir on the 7th inst. The reservoir at 
Frankley receives the water brought down by the aqueduct 
from the 45,600 acres of gathering ground belonging to the 
city in the mountains of Central Wales near Rhayader. The 
reservoir is semicircular in plan, and when full has a water 
area of about 25 acres, a depth varying from 30 to 35 feet and 
will contain 200,000,000 gallons. It is mainly constructed of 
concrete and made water-tight by a skin of asphalte uncovered 
on the floor and protected by blue brick facing on the walls. 
The east straight wall or embankment is nearly. one-third of a 
‘mile in length, and the distance all round the reservoir is a 
little over four-fifths of a mile. Itis divided into two equal 
portions by a main division wall running from :he centre of the 
circle to the circumference, at which latter point the water is 
let into each or both divisions at will over-a series of steps or 
cills extending to the floor of the reservoir. After leaving 
the aqueduct, and just before entering the inlet basin, the 
water passes through a gauge chamber, in which the quantity 
flowing is measured and recorded by means of an instrument 
installed for that purpose in a small building on the west side 
of the reservoir immediately behind the inlet. From the 
gauge chamber the water flows into the inlet basin, where it is 
controlled by sluices and passed into either or both divisions 
ofthe reservoir, or is diverted to the right or to the left round 
the reservoir to the outlet valve wells which are situated below 
the domed buildings on its north-west and south-west sides. 
These buildings contain the requisite machinery for regu- 


from the reservoir, the direct mains from the inlet basin 
or the mains leading therefrom to the filters. Below 
the reservoir, eighteen filter beds having a combined area 
of about fourteen acres have been constructed, competent 
to deal with the quantity of water which the two mains com- 
prising the “first instalment” are capable of bringing down the 
aqueduct, and there is ample room on the site for the addition 
of other filter beds when further mains are laid and the neces- 
sity arises. 

After leaving the filter beds the water is collected into a 
covered pure water tank having a capacity of 500,000 gallons, 
near to the pumping-station, from which the several distributing 
mains into the district are fed, and on the east side of the tank 
there is a-chamber containing the valves, &c., which control 
the quantities of water allowed to enter these distributing 
mains. In order to lift some of the water into two service 
reservoirs, one at Northfield and the other at Warley, which 
supply outlying districts at too great an elevation to be 
adequately dealt with by gravitation, a pumping-station has 
been erected containing three sets of pumping plant capable of 
exerting in the aggregate about 200 horse-power, each set being 
able to pump water either to Warley or Northfield. The steam 
for these engines is supplied by two Babcock & Wilcox boilers 
working at a pressure of 150 lbs. on the square inch. Ordinarily 
only one boiler is in use. As may be imagined, there are a 
great number of sluice-valves, penstocks and other mechanical 
devices all over the place, necessary for the complete control, 
division and collection of the water; and in order to 
minimise manual labour as much as possible, water at a* 
pressure of 700 lbs. on the square inch is distributed through 
a network of pipes leading to the various places where 
work has to be done. The pumping-station also contains the 
necessary plant and appliances for lighting by electricity the 
whole of the works. A complete system of measuring and 
recording instruments has been installed, whereby the quantity 
of water received, in store or sent out can at any moment be 
determined. The work has been carried out under contract 
by Mr. A. Kellett, Ealing. He received the order to commence 
in June 1897, although for several reasons not much actual 
progress was made until about a year later, so that it has occu- 
pied over six years in construction. During that period the 
number of men employed at times exceeded 600, but has of 
course varied according to circumstances. The machinery in 
the pumping-station has been supplied by Messrs. Glenfield & 
Kennedy, Ltd., Kilmarnock. The resident engineer until near-. 


lating the quantity of water allowed to enter the outlet well 
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ing completion was Mr. F. W. Macaulay, now occupying the 
position of Elan Supply resident engineer, and, on taking up 
this office, he was succeeded by his principal assistant, Mr. A. 
Wilfrid Lewis. 

The reservoir had quite a different aspect to that which it 
presented on the occasion of the last Council visit while the 
walls were in course of construction. It will be recalled that 
the works at Frankley were complete over a year ago, and that 
the reservoir was used for storage purposes in the summer of 
1903. Since then all traces-of contractors’ equipment have 
disappeared from the ground, the roadways have been com- 
pleted, the turf has been restored, the fences put in order, and 
the estate altogether has quite a pleasing appearance A good 
carriage road runs right round the margin, which is divided 
from the water area by a substantial parapet with stone coping. 
The visitors, who were set down near the inlet at the western 
end, found both sections of the reservoir some two-thirds filled 
with water, which was broken into choppy waves by the wind. 
Between the reservoir and the valve-house isa large open inlet 
chamber with hydraulic gates for controlling the flow of water 
into one or other section of the reservoir. The water here by 
no means showed to advantage, being stained almost to opacity 
by peat sediment It was explained that this was due to a flush 
having been turned on at the Elan Valley after a cessation, 
and that the over-dark water was due to the flow having 
brought along some amount of settlement in the syphons 
that occur at various points of the route, and that the 
amount of such water was little in proportion to the 
whole contents of the reservoir. Later, it was seen at 
the other end of the filter beds that the water was lustrous 
and transparent, and the peat stain only apparent when the 
water was looked at in bulk. Note was taken at the inlet 
house of the venturi -meter, which not. only registers the total 
amount of water received, but records upon a revolving chart 
the hourly flow in thousands of gallons. From the inlet the 
visitors examined the valve chambers at either side of the 
circuit of the reservoirs at which the flow of water to the filter- 
beds, is regulated. Here there are not only internal valves 
opening out of large receiving wells, but also floodgates inside 
the wall of the reservoir, actuated from an overhanging 
platform. From thence it was a pleasant walk to the lower 
embankment, which has a flight of steps leading down to the 
descending area in which the filter beds are arranged. A 
number of these were seen in operation. The water enters any 
one of the filter-beds gently over four fountain-like arrange- 


ments which prevents any disturbing current, and it gravitates 
through some 6 feet of sand and gravel to the concrete floor, 
where a series of herring-bone channels carries it to an outflow 
leading to the large subterranean pure-water chamber, in con- 
nection with which is the apparatus for turning it into the 
service mains. The 3 or 4 inches of top sand in the bed 
gradually get clogged with impurity, and when this happens 
the bed is emptied of water and the foul sand taken away and 
washed in an apparatus constructed for the purpose. Accord- 
ing to the condition of the water in the reservoir a filter-bed 
may require to be thrown out at the end of two or three weeks, 
or at the end of two or three months. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK. 


AT the present time, says the 77mes, our manufacturers are: 
dependent almost wholly upon the home and colonial markets. 
During the last few years some little work has been done for 
Japan and South America, but continental and North 
American markets are closed to us. The home railways, 
public roads, docks, warehouses and private enterprises form 
the sheet anchor of the industry, followed by the Indian, 
African and Crown Agents’ requirements. The Admiralty and 
War Office both take a little every year, but the whole of the 
colonial and oversea demand is relatively small compared with 
the home markets, though of immense importance to the 
industry as being fairly constant and reliable. Probably if 
bridgework only was to be taken into account, the oversea 
trade would occupy a very important position, since the bulk of 
Government orders are for this, whilst the home trade, as 
before noted, is largely composed of structural or building 
requirements (in some form or other). China has at various 
times taken bridgework, and there are at the present moment 
some orders being executed for Japan, but beyond a few light 
bridges for South America this constitutes the whole of the 
trade with foreign countries. 

Europe is now well able to supply its own demands, and 
what little export trade there used to be has now virtually 
ceased. Canada at one time gave us orders, but she is now 
well cared for by the United States, and so the principal 
destinations of our exported material are India, South Africa, 
Egypt, the Straits Settlements, Crown Possessions and the few 
foreign countries named. 
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SUPPLEMENT ! 


It becomes a serious matter when our limited markets are 
invaded by other countries and work, whether for home or 
abroad, carriec off by other nations. For some years past 
Belgium and Germany have been sending increasing quantities 
of “shapes,” or sectional material, to this country, but until 
American firms ran off with valuable bridge contracts the fact 
‘was not publicly known. In 1903 we imported 145,329 tons of 
girders, beams, joists, &c., and 186,630 tons of bars, angles 
and sections. Four years previously (1899) the figures were 
95,476 tons and 73,156 tons respectively, and the growth was 
steady in the intervening period. The figures for 1903 repre- 
sent a value of approximately 1,500,000/,, and as this was 
mainly for home consumption and came almost entirely from 
Belgium, Holland and-Germany, against a total value as in 
1890 of barely 500,000/. from these countries, the energy of the 
foreigner is unmistakable. 

It is difficult to state definitely the annual value of the con- 
structional steelwork trade to this country, since the returns 
do not precisely allot the figures in this way, but approximately 
it may be taken as being in the neighbourhood of five to 
six million pounds of finished work. We export about one and 
a half millions, and this, as stated, mainly to British Possessions. 
Fifty years ago there was not a quarter of a million all told, so 
that whilst the trade is still young it has shown remarkable 
growth, Properly speaking, the mild steel trade has been 
developed within the last two decades, but since wrought-iron 
preceded it and is in many respects so similar, there would be 
nothing gained in differentiating between the two. When first 
introduced there was much prejudice against steel, and even at 
the present time there are engineers who will not employ it, but 
prefer wrought-iron. Needless to say they are the exception 
and so few in number that iron has practically ceased to be a 
factor in modern bridge-building. 

Whilst the manufacture of sectional material into finished 
girders, &c., for the home market is still practically confined to 
this country, the rolling of the sections is very far from being 
So, and were it not that the engineers, acting for buyers, have 
generally set their faces against work made abroad, we should 
now be facing serious competition in the built up work also. 
Lower wages, tariff bounties and the dumping theory have 
conspired to put good class foreign rolled sections on our 
markets at prices with which the home rolling mills cannot 
compete. 

The following figures will show the inroads made during 
the last few years by Belgium and Holland in girders, beams 
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and pillars, &c. The figures for 1903 are not yet corrected and 
must be taken as provisional :— 


1895. 1897. 1899. I9OI. 1902, 1903, 
was cA % & 4 

Belgium... 360,036 396,506 492,305 687,175 671,617 767,065 
Holland... 75,936 83,367 80,718 127,248 141,830 163,040 


The growth in eight years is very disquieting and shows 
on what an insecure tenure our hold of the constructional tradé 
exists. The increasing use of foreign material is slowly but 
none the less surely reconciling buyers to it, and engineers 
who in 1895 would not admit an ounce of it into their structures 
are now using it in the less important positions, because of its 
cheapness and, on the whole, its fair quality. It is but a step 
to the admittance of the finished built up work ; indeed at the 
present moment the largest power-house in the kingdom is 
being built with it. '\ 

The outcry as to American competition has not been 
altogether a blessing to the trade. Their successes were but 
evanescent, and due to special causes which are not just now 
operative. That.they may be again in the near future is con- 
ceded, but the last couple of years has not witnessed any 
repetition. The danger is that the quiet growth of the con- 
tinental exports may be unnoticed, and that our markets be 
found tied before the methods being used are combated. Both 
America and Germany are sending us largely quantities of 
billets and unworked steel, and our rolling mills are getting 
dependent upon these, thus strengthening the foreign hold even 
more radically, because it is at the base and root of the trade. 
In “built up” work, as it is generally known, we are not as yet 
seriously hampered, but the tentacles which are being so 
gradually and skilfully drawn around the materials from which 
the building up is done are but the commencement of the 
throttling process which will surely follow. The mere running 
off with one or two open contracts is as nothing compared with 
the danger now threatening. So long as present causes operate 
to make it profitable for the Belgian, American and German to 
put in our markets material at a price at which we cannot make 
it ourselves, so surely must our hold on the industry weaken. 
Up to the present it has been British prejudice which has (in 
this instance at least) safeguarded British interests. So soon 
as that prejudice breaks down and the buyer acknowledges 
that in value for money foreign work is the cheaper, in that 
day will there be real danger of another British industry being 
ruined. 
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THE WEEK. 


AUTHORITY is now exercised in such a multiplicity of 
forms it is never surprising to learn that one department is 
endeavouring to prosecute those who are carrying out the 
work of another department of the same municipal or 
urban council. The risks incurred are suggested by a con- 
tractor under the Uckfield Rural Council requesting that 
before he signed an agreement to perform a contract 
a clause should be introduced to the effect that while he 
was obeying the instructions of the Council he should not 
be liable for prosecution for causing a nuisance. Com- 
mittees and officials seem to be eager to show their inde- 
pendence, and an unfortunate contractor runs the risk of 
suffering when he comes between such mighty opposites. 
The Uckfield Council have also received an account from 


Messrs. TayLor, Sons & Crimp, the engineers, in which | 


are the following items :—‘“ Charges in connection with 
the obtaining of the provisional order for the compulsory 
purchase of land from Lord ABERGAVENNY, €2/. 165. 9d. ; 
for professional services rendered in 1903 in connection 
with the arbitration to assess the value of the outfall site, 
362. 15. 6d. ; for attending the County Council inquiry 
with reference to the separation of the parish, 722. 9s. 2d. ; 
for the making of plans and estimates for the pre- 
paration of the main drainage scheme, and _ other 
incidental charges with reference thereto, 8572 115.” 
The last item represents a commission of 2} per cent., and 
it may be disputed. But the engineers say they are entitled 
to make it as compensation for the loss sustained by them 
Owing to the failure on the part of the authority to deposit 
the plans with the Local Government Board within the two 

‘months specified. They were not now asking for payment 
of this claim, as it was unlikely that the authority had at 
that moment any funds available, but they were bound to 
raise the point at this juncture in consequence of the con- 
templated alteration in the district. Local authorities have 
so often opposed the payment of accounts to architects, 
engineers and contractors, it is only prudent that notices 
should be given in order that at a later time the plea might 
not be raised of irregularity. 


THE late CHARLES WELLINGTON. FuRSE was accepted 
as one of Fortune’s favourites. _ He was scarcely recognised 
as a portraitist by the public when it was announced that 
he was an Associate of the Royal Academy. He exempli- 
fied the truth of the saying about nothing succeeding like 

- success, for his pictures were all declared to be master- 
pieces. Mr. FuRSE was on the way to become an accom- 
plished painter, assuming he was not spoiled by an excess 
of admiration ; but after a time it will be realised that his 
portraits were at most anticipations of a power that had to 
be attained. On that account his premature loss at the 
age of thirty-six is the more to be regretted. We can only 
speculate about the degree of perfection he would have 
reached ;, but it was evident from the works he exhibited 
lately that the course he was following was definitely 
marked out by himself, and that a_twentieth-century 
REYNOLDs was not an impossibility. Mr. Furse, like the 
first President, was a theorist as well as an executant, and 
could give a reason for every stroke of colour. A son of 
an archdeacon, he possessed many social advantages which 
he was able to utilise, and asa pupil of M. Lrcros he 
early acquired a love of breadth in painting which was 
afterwards manifested in more than one way, and an 
independence of thought which made his pictures assert 
themselves amidst a crowd of competitors for notice. If 
he were endowed with good health his success would have 
been earlier recognised and a larger number of works 
would have supported the expectations of his friends about 
his future. 


THE courage shown by Sir Witt1aM GRANTHAM in 
presenting a plan of a cottage measuring 25 feet by 15 feet 
on a scale of 44 feet to the inch, with a dot for. an earth 
closet, has inspired magistrates with a spirit of resistance to 

_ the demands of local authorities; About a week ago a 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 


builder was summoned to the Southwark Police Court for 
failure in depositing a plan of a drain which was to be 
partially reconstructed. The work was in a school of the 
London County Council in Bermondsey, and it was insisted 
that a plan should have been deposited with the local 
Borough Council. The work in question consisted of a 
new gully instead of an old one, and a new pipe ; for other 
work plans were duly lodged. The magistrate, in dismissing 
the summons as perfectly preposterous, described the case 
as the essence of municipal terrorism. Here, he said, is a 
man doing a lot of work, and plans for everything have 
been deposited. Because he puts in one pipe and one 
little gully you summon him for not giving another plan. 
Sir WILLIAM GRANTHAM, he added, was indeed right. 
The whole subject of plans should be reconsidered by the 
Local Government Board. There is no doubt a danger if 
work is carried out which is inefficient, and it is well to 
have the means to prevent the execution of anything which 
would not be auxiliary to sanitation. But it cannot be 
always said that plans receive the scrutiny which is desirable, 
and in too many cases plans are looked on as signs of sub- 
mission to the local authority by an architect and builder,. 
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THE late M. BaRTHOLDI, the sculptor, has, it is said, 
arranged a peculiar sort of revenge on the city of Marseilles, 
as well as on architects who do not hesitate to take credit 
for works which they did not design, although connected 
with them as agents. In the southern city is a chateau 
d’eau or cascade which is unsurpassed in France — a 
country where ornamental waterworks are numerous. - It 
required about eight years to complete and cost over 
four millions of francs. The official architect was HENRI 
JACQUES ESPERANDIEU, and he invoked the aid of 
BARTHOLDI. But according to the latter there was no 
correspondence between what was contemplated and the 
remarkable structure which exists, in which architecture an@ 
sculpture are’ combined. The part taken by him was 
minimised and litigation followed, BARTHOLDI sometimes. 
gaining and sometimes losing. Eventually the municipality 
agreed to pay him 13,000 francs for his services, which he- 
accepted, to the surprise of his supporters. His reason for 
what was taken as a surrender of his rights is now manifest. 
He has bequeathed the money to the Société des Artistes 
Frangais in order to found a prize which, under the title 
“Prix du Palais de Longchamps,” is to be awarded to “am 
architect who has given evidence of originality.” 


THE Cardiff builders lately had an interview with the 
public works committee in order to obtain some lighten- 
ing of the conditions of the by-laws, as their severity and 
costliness were driving people to erect dwellings in out- 
lying districts rather than in the town. The builders 
desired permission to make all party walls of two or three 
storey houses of 9-inch brickwork ; to insert plugs and 
plates in a party wall for the purpose of fixing stairs, angle 
beads, skirting, or other necessary woodwork, usualiy fixed 
to a party wall ; to carry slate battens and valley boards. 
across a party wall; to fix bargeboards, wall plates and 
fascia boards to external walls without disconnecting 
at party walls; to measure the height of storeys from 
floor to ceiling instead of from floor to floor; to fix 
half-timber work in gables of roofs or window and door 
frames flush in external walls, where it is necessary for 
architectural ornament ; to lay a bed of lime concrete 
under tile or stone floors in lieu of cement concrete ; to 
build 43-inch brick backs to all fireplaces, and in the case 
of small domestic buildings to lay a lesser superficial area 
of paving at the rear of, such houses than that specified. 
It appears that in some of the neighbouring Welsh towns 
similar regulations were not enforced, nor in Bristol, 
Birmingham or Liverpool. The chairman of the com- 
mittee promised the subjects would be fully considered, 
and efforts would be made to meet the desire for conces- 
sions. . The incident suggests the spirit with which by-laws 
are now regarded. ‘There is scarcely a local authority in 
England which is not acquainted with similar demands. 
We even have heard of cases in which the by-laws haye 
been set aside, for-it is understood that the local board cr 
council will not have the courage to prosecute the delin- 
quents, 
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WREN’S ECONOMY. 
HE first stone of the new St. Paul’s Cathedral was 
laid on June 21, 1675, by Sir CHRISTOPHER WREN, 
who was assisted by THomaAs STRONG, his master mason. 
The second stone was laid by a Mr. Lonctanp. The 
choir was opened for service on September 2, 1696, when 
there was a public thanksgiving for the Treaty of Ryswick. 
It was the first to be held since 1666, and was so much of 
a success the service was repeated on the two following 
Sundays. Wit.iiaAm III., who then reigned, died on 
March 19, 1702, and was succeeded by the Princess ANNE. 
WreEN was allowed to hold all his appointments by Her 
Majesty’s order, and to continue the supervision of any 
buildings then in progress. One of them was the 
Greenwich Hospital. 
It might be supposed that a building of the importance of 
St. Paul’s, which was over thirty years in hand, would have no 
doubtful questions concerning the payment for materials. 
But in 1707 a memorial was sent to the Crown by the 
islanders of Portland, in which they complained of irregular, 
if not illegal, treatment. The island was then considered 
to be a manor belonging to the Crown, and therefore for 
the time being to Queen Anne. As well as could be 
ascertained, a duty of 1s. per ton had been paid on all 
stone dug and exported. Part was paid over to the king 
and queen as lord of the manor and part went to the 
inhabitants or the poor among them. CuHar es II. made 
a new arrangement. Stone used for royal buildings was to 
be exempt. But. the duty of 1s. per ton was to be levied 
on all other stone, 3¢. being the share of the Crown, while 
the inhabitants received the remainder. Sir CHRISTOPHER 
WREN ordered an immense quantity of the stone, for he 
used it at St. Paul’s, in Chelsea and in several of the new 
London churches. But he did not declare that the 
stone was required for the service of the Crown. It 
was also denied that the architect possessed any right 
under those circumstances to insist on the stone 
being exported free of duty. The report which was 
prepared at.the instance of the ‘Lord High Treasurer sug- 
gested that it would be politic to allow the inhabitants to 
dig the stone and to receive 9d. a ton. We have in 
this case an illustration of the financial difficulties which 
‘surrounded WREN. Probably he winked at the practice of 
opening new quarries without obtaining the permission of 
the Crown, and that one departure was an equivalent for 
the other. At a later time the same difficulty arose, in 
respect of Greenwich Hospital, and he was obliged to 
consult the Attorney-General about quarriers who disputed 
the rights of the Crown. 
_ WREN in these cases was inspired by economy. It is 
impossible to glance over the records of that period without 
realising that the question of expense was always prominent 
before him. In the first year of the eighteenth century an 
Act of Parliament was passed authorising the descendants 
of Sir Ropert Corton, who died in 1631, to keep the 
mansion house in which he lived in Westminster, and which 
was connected with the Houses of Parliament, as a store- 
house for the invaluable books and manuscripts which had 
been collected. But the room which was principally devoted 
to that use was no longer safe. WreEN was asked to prepare 
a report. He said he found it in so ruinous a condition 
that it could not be put into substantial repair without 
taking down and rebuilding a good part of the dwelling- 
house. He therefore proposed that the library should be 
removed to another room “ over the usher’s near the House 
of Lords.” The expense would not be two-fifths of what 
was required in the other case, while there would be a 
more capacious library, and one with a better access, beside 
having a lodging and closet for the keeper. WREN’s 
scheme did not find favour. Sir Joun Corton believed 
that the site on which Cotton House stood could be turned 
into a square having twenty-four houses for the use of 
members of Parliament. The messuage was knownas “Our 
Lady’s Pew,” and was held under a grant made by King 
James I. The House of Lords considered that such a 
treasure of books and manuscripts as Sir ROBERT 
Corton had amassed should not be allowed to remain 
useless and in danger of perishing. Sir Joun CotTron 
wanted 5,000/. for the house. Wren valued it at 


4,000/, As a surveyor he was likely to be acquainted 
with that 


“splitting the difference” which in politics is with cheap materials. 
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known as compromise, and recommended that 4,500/, 
should be paid, which was agreed to. WREN would not 
allow space to be wasted. He therefore prepared plans to 
explain how the building which was acquired could also 
contain Her Majesty’s library and the library at Gresham 
College. The report on the subject is characteristic. The 
library at St. James’s was, he said, a lofty apartment, and 
shelved as well as it could be, and yet a great number 
of books remained in heaps for want of room. He had 
measured where shelves could be made in Cotton House 
(for the rooms were small, ceilings low, &c.), and yet the 
Queen’s books might conveniently be contained in. the 
bigger rooms, reserving the room of records for the same 
use, &c. But the books, rarities and instruments of 
Gresham College could hardly be brought thither. Both 
these libraries might be purged of much useless trash, but 
this must be the drudgery of librarians. 

In 1705 WREN excited the ire of the proud Duke of 
SOMERSET. He was the owner of Northumberland House 
and the garden adjoining Scotland Yard, that belonged 
to the Crown. A shed was put up which was alleged to be 
of greater.height than any building which formerly existed 
on the spot, and His Grace said his trees were already 
much damnified, and would be greatly injured if not entirely 
destroyed. WreEN asked that some indifferent person 
should view and report on the premises; but apparently, 
instead of obtaining an impartial opinion, he was instructed 
to reply to the duke. His Grace was generally in a passion, 
so he informed the Lord Treasurer that the unfair dealing 
and most. egregious trifling would make any man but Sir 
CHRISTOPHER WREN blush. Could he be persuaded to 
believe that Sir CHRISTOPHER had not lost his understand- 
ing, he should then think his shuffling replies were con- 
trived to lose the true state of the matter of fact. It might 
be collected that truth was not a suitable object for Sir 
CHRISTOPHER’S understanding. We suppose in his desire to 
get the most accommodation for the outlay WREN had ex- 
ceeded the former height, for the Lord Treasurer ordered that 
the shed was to be taken down to the height it was before. 

The simplicity of the Houses of Parliament when 
Queen ANNE began her reign amazed strangers. The 
House of Commons had seats rising as in a theatre and 
galleries. In plan the chamber was like the existing one, 
but in a very different style. WRrEN prepared a report:on 
enlarging it. The most critical opponent of expenditure 
would now feel the country was insulted as well as the repre- 
sentatives if such a proposal as WREN’s were introduced. 
He said that if the side galleries were made broader to 
contain two rows of seats instead of one, at an outlay of 
270/., there would be sufficient accommodation. 

WreEn’s reports in connection with the building of the 
fifty new churches for which an Act of Parliament was 
obtained would be sufficient to show the spirit which in- 
spired him. He was anxious to have the churches in the 
most populous parts, but he was careful to avoid any excess 
in size. Having made experiments, he concluded that an 
ordinary voice could be heard for 50 feet in front of a 
pulpit, 30 feet on each side and 20 feet behind it. The 
normal length for the new buildings he considered was 
90 feet, with a width of 60 feet. He was opposed to 
burials in or about churches, which in those days must 
have caused people to regard him as a heretic, and 
advised the purchase of land for cemeteries at a distance, 
where, as he said, two acres could be acquired for a less 
sum than two roods among buildings in London. It was 
economy which dictated WreEn’s employment of galleries, 
and his preference for St. James’s, Piccadilly, arose from 
the cheapness of the construction, considering the accom- 
modation and convenience. His arrangements with the 
people who erected houses within 11 feet of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and to whom he offered fifteen years’ 
purchase of the rentals received before the Fire, were 
creditable to his diplomacy as a surveyor. Those who 
were recalcitrant soon discovered that the dust and rubbish 
which builders can create is not favourable to business and 
were glad to succumb and surrender the property. 

In the choice of materials for the new churches he 
exemplified his aversion to extravagance. He pointed to the 
use of “rendering,” made of cockleshell lime and sand, in 


‘ the dome of St. Paul’s, as evidence of what could be done 


He advocated the selection of brick 


” 
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in some cases, and warned churchwardens about the risks 
and costs which followed neglect of repairs: We may.even 
suppose that his objection to the balustrade or “ edging” 
which the Commissioners had introduced:as a finish to. the 
cathedral was in part dictated by the waste of stone and 
labour in its production. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
HE purchasers of the new editions of Mr. Day’s 
books are unable to raise the common complaint 
that the additional information from its scantiness is not 
worth the money paid for it. His “Planning of Orna- 
ment” (1887) and his “ Application of Ornament.” (1891) 
were two excellent handbooks. But “Ornament. and its 
Application ” (B. T, Batsrorp) is very different to a com- 
bination of the two. Time and experience have produced 
their effect upon the author, and in the new volume. we 
have his matured opinions. Mr. Day finds pleasure in 
drawing, and there are three tirnes more illustrations in 
the new pages than in the old, and they are more satisfac- 
torily reproduced. Those who possess the two earlier 
volumes will find it an advantage to obtain the third, which 
does not, in our opinion, entirely supersede the contents 
of its predecessors. The author’s own description of the 
book is that “‘it appeals less exclusively than some of my 
books to students of design ; in fact, it is addressed to all who 
are really interested in ornament. ‘To those not practically 
acquainted with the subject it may serve as introduction to 
that quality of workmanlikeness which to a workman is of 
the very essence of design.” The book is to a large extent 
historical, for it describes many ancient examples. Indeed, 
the author says, “aboriginal fidgeting gives rise to pictorial 
art and ornament.” Taken as a whole there is greater 
respect for conventional ornament than would have been 
anticipated from Mr, Day’s earlier works. Processes are 
shown to exercise the principal influence in the production 
of appropriate patterns ; for “the source of all practical 
design is in the sympathetic appreciation of material.” It 
is easy to perceive that a book of ornament conceived on 
those principles is very different to those in which the aim 
was to produce patterns in what was. regarded as a correct 
manner, and then to apply them indiscriminately. We see 
examples of this in the reproduction of ancient. patterns in 
a great variety of forms. The patterns are supposed to be 
hallowed by antiquity, and material and process, like every- 
thing else, have to bend to them. Mr. Dav is now dis- 
tinguished among conventionalists by displaying the zeal 
of the convert. But he saves himself from the charge 
of inconsistency by declaring “the convention which comes 
of obedience, not to tradition, but to the conditions of the 
case in hand, is always right. Often it is singularly satis- 
factory.” Students who believe that the production of 
designs on paper is all that is necessary may have hazy 
notions about the cases in hand or out of hand. Mr. Day 
advises them to practice stencilling, not merely patterns in 
which the ties are emphasised, but so arranged that ties are 
only visible on scrutiny. Some manufacturers have com- 
plained before Parliamentary and other committees about 
the difficulty of converting prizemen from the Government 
schools into designers. The defects would: be to a large 
extent obviated by an early study of “Ornament and its 
Application,” for it gives precision to exercises which other- 
wise are like using firearms without attempting to aim at a 
definite object. 

It can be credited to the late Witt1am Morais that he 
revived an interest in lettering. Typefounders in this 
country, and more especially in America, attempted novel- 
ties, but they could not always be considered as beautiful, 
nor were they in keeping with early traditions. Mr. A. A. 
TuURBAYNE, in his “ Alphabets and Numerals” (T. C. & 
E. C. Jack), has published twenty-seven plates, which it 
appears are only a part of those which he has designed. 
ALBERT DURER set an example of proportioning letters by 
means of squares, as if there could be no variety. Mr, 
TURBAYNE says :—“ Lettering is as subtle in its likeness as 
the human face. The drawing of letters, too, is like the 
drawing of the human face ; there is a very short step 
between likeness and caricature.” Among the sources of 
inspiration employed are the inscription on the base of 
Trayan’s column and on the monument of HENRY oF 


LuxemsourG,. Pisa, early Venetian and French books, 
ancient copybooks, &c. .The letters are legible, and the 
curves where used are graceful, but. all. have a metallic 
character. In letters which are produced: by the brush 
there should be some suggestion of the tool, and in letters in 
manuscripts a suggestion of penwork. .The majority of 
Mr. TurBAYN®’s are better adapted for letters cut in metal 
or. stone. a 

“Old. Cottages, Farm-houses, and other Half-timber 
Buildings in Shropshire, Herefordshire and Cheshire ” 
(B. T. BaTsrorpD) is a collection of a hundred plates. taken 
by Mr. J. PARKINSON, architectural woodworker,. with 
notes and sketches by Mr. E. A. OuLp, The. volume 
forms a worthy pendant to the “Old Cottages and. Farm- 
houses in Kent and Sussex” by Messrs..Guy DawsBEeR 
and GaLsworTHy Davi, which we lately noticed. To the 
uninitiated one half-timber. cottage would serve as a model 
for all, but there are varieties among them. Originating 
in a time when English timber was abundant and well- 
seasoned, the builders were able to overcome difficulties 
which if attempted in our time would be dealt with ina 
different way. This will more particularly be observed in 
the efforts of German architects to imitate the English 
buildings. Although there are forests which can be 
drawn upon, the timber employed is of a far less scantling 
than was common with us in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The wood accordingly does not appear to 
be more than ornamental, whilst it should be plain 
that it performs a constructive office. One peculiarity 
noticed by Mr. Ou.p is that in Shrewsbury the plaster 
panels are divided by balusters instead of by plain upright 
timbers. The effect is piquant and removes the monotony 
of vertical lines. An advantage of the system of half- 
timber which is often shown in the photographs is that 
symmetry is less essential than in buildings of brick and 
stone. Windows can be placed wherever they are essential 
without a distressing effect. A comparatively late example 
is a house in Bridgnorth, which is supposed to have been 
erected by Bishop PERcy—a writer who was one of the 
precursors of the Gothic Revival. The Gatehouse at 
Stokesay Castle is, according to Mr. Ouxp, the most 
beautiful in the world. But Pitchford Hall, he considers, 
demonstrates that the style is unsuited for a large mansion. 
Three sides of a huge quadrangle in black and white is too 
much even for an enthusiast. One architect’s name is men- 
tioned, JoHN ABELL, “the carpenter-architect of Hereford, 
who appears to have been a man of real genius, and it cannot 
be doubted that he left an indelible mark upon the art and 
architecture of his county in the seventeenth century.” It 
is fortunate a farmhouse at Middlebrook has been put on 
record by the plates, for it seems to be doomed to restora- 
tion, , It can with truth be stated that among the hundred 
plates there is not one which is without interest not only 
for architects, but for all who love antiquity in the form of 
the free fair homes which were once tenanted by the 
boldest and bravest peasantry of Europe. 

The difficulty of coping with the housing problem in 
country districts is evident when we find that among every 
local authority or bench of magistrates there are men who 
declare that the by-laws of the Local Government Board 
are not adapted to meet the circumstances of the 
present time. Ordinary building materials are sup- 
posed to be too expensive, and in consequence others 
which may appear to be unsanctioned by experience 
are proposed. It is therefore satisfactory to find that a 
second edition of the designs and plans for “ Houses for the 
Working Classes,” by Messrs. S. W. CRANFIELD and H. J, 
PoTTER, is required, and has been published by Mr. B. T. 
BATsFoRD. There are fifty-two plates, which are arranged 
in various groups. However simple and cheap, the eleva- 
tions are not suggestive of poverty or of that aiming at 
showiness with parsimony in materials which makes the 
cottages on some estates ridiculous examples of the sacrifice 
of convenience to vanity. The authors avoid everything 
approaching the melancholy buildings which are generally 
supposed to be model residences, and within the limits they 
have prescribed for themselves they are successful. Plans 
are given in every case, and much credit is. due to the 
authors for their efforts to enable landowners and_ others 


to solve one of the most pressing social puzzles of our 


time, 
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In “Homes for the Country,” a series of forty-eight 
plates from designs by Mr. R. A. Briccs, and also pub- 
lisned by Mr. Batsrorp, houses of several classes are 
represented. Novelty is attempted in some of them, and 
others are examples of adaptation to modern conditions, 
Plans are given, and there is an interesting essay. The 
book is intended to serve “that numerous class who con- 
templated building . . . but are unable to decide on what 
form their ideas may be carried out,” and it is well adapted 
for that and other purposes. 

Americans, from living in so vast a continent, have un- 
doubtedly acquired a love of largeness in all things. They 
seem to be always eager to surpass Europe in whatever is 
measurable. “ ‘The Architect’s and Builder’s Pocket-book,” 
by Mr. Frank E. Kipper, C.E., Ph.D. (New York: J. 
Witey & Sons; London: CHapmMan & Hatt), has 
dimensions which would adapt it to be carried in the 
coat of a Brobdingnagian practitioner. It contains 1,656 
pages, yet nobody would consider that one of them was 
superfluous. Everything relating to modern construction 
which can be condensed is found in the pages. There are 
diagrams of the five orders among the thousand engravings 
and a glossary of ancient terms. But the principal 
characteristic of the book is its modernity. It gives the 
results of countless experiments and of the inferences 
drawn from them, and as a book of reference it is unique. 
Its primary purpose is to serve American architects and 
‘builders, but in respect of construction what is ascer- 
tained in one country is generally applicable else- 
where. That fourteen editions should be called for is 
evidence that Mr. Kipper realised what was required. 
‘When it first appeared the book could be accepted as a 
pocket-book. But now it is recognised that it will be used 
principally at the desk or drawing-board, and “the con- 
venience of having everything in one book will more than 
offset any disadvantage of increase in bulk.” In 1884 
architectural engineering was a phrase almost unknown. 
‘To-day, on the contrary, as Mr. K1ppER says, ‘‘ structural 
and architectural engineers are concerned almost ex- 
clusively with building construction, and their work is more 
closely allied to that of the architect than to that of the 
civil engineer ; hence the author has had in mind the needs 
of the structure] engineer and draughtsman as well as those 
of the architect and builder, and the book should be of 
nearly equal value to both.” What the compiler aimed 
at he has been enabled to attain, and the book will be 
found an aid to architects on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Among the additions to Messrs. ARCHIBALD Con- 
STABLE & Co.’s series of scientific works for the use of 
men engaged in industrial operations are “ Electric Furnaces 
and their Industrial Applications,” by Mr. J. Wricut, and 
“* Smoke Prevention and Fuel Economy,” by Messrs. Boor 
and Kerrsnaw. The former will explain a system of 
heating which for some classes of work will supersede the 
furnaces now in use. But we fear architects will not be 
allowed, at present at least, to render assistance in designing 
them, although the field is open for introducing more 
perfect forms than exist. The advice concerning smoke 
prevention is mainly derived from a book published in 
Hanover two years ago, and written by Herr ScHMATOLLA. 
‘But English and American appliances are introduced. The 
enactments for the prevention of smoke are severe in this 
‘country if they are systematically enforced, but ‘it is too 
generally believed that prevention is an impossibility. If 
mechanical stokers and the special apparatus by various 
wnakers were used there is no doubt that all our manufac- 
‘uring towns would present a different appearance. As a 
description of what can be done Messrs. BeotH and 
‘KERSHAW’S book deserves to be widely circulated. 

‘The London County Council have efficient officers in 
their service. One is Professor FRANK CLowEs, the 
chemist. In connection with Dr. A. C. Hovston, he has 
made experiments on the sewage cf the Metropolis, and a 
‘ook has been published giving details of the bacterial 
treatment. When, nearly forty years ago, it was proposed 
to catry the sewage to Essex, and the surplus which would 
not be used by farmers was to be applied to the Dengie 
Fiats and the Maplin Sands, there existed an exaggerated 
belief about the value of the stuff. But that scheme was a 
failure, like many others which followed it, The experi- 
ments, which were carried out with great care, have been 


summarised and arranged in a tabular form, and now serve 
as a guide to other authorities. Whether the system in use 
at Crossness and Barking is the most satisfactory is a 
question on which specialists have not agreed. But. there 
is no doubt that the bacterial treatment has attained a 
certain amount of success, , 
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ST. JOHN’S, CHESTER. *° ~ | 
aR ancient church of St. John the Baptist is by many 
lovers of architecture preferred to the cathedral. In fact, 
it was the earlier cathedral when Lichfield and Coventry were 
united to Chester. There was, it is believed, a Saxon church 
on the site, and there is some fitness in the legend which 
related that the last of the Saxon kings found a refuge in a cell 
connected with it after the overthrow at Hastings. According 
to Parker, St. John’s continued to have its deans and canons 
until the suppression of the monasteries under Henry VIII. 
[t was not a favourite with Norman kings or nobles and did 
not possess the endowments of the monastery of St. Werburg. 
There was consequently an inadequate amount of property 
belonging to the church at the time of the Dissolution, and on 
that account was not considered adapted to become the prin- 
cipal church of the diocese. The Dean of St. John’s may have 
beuieved that he was benefited when he was transferred to the 
cathedral and granted a similar. 3 

The following account of the church was given by the late 
Professor Freeman :— : a 

“The church is essentially Norman, all that remains of 
the four principal limbs being chiefly in that style ; and the 
massive and,simple architecture of the nave and iantern, the 
huge round pillars and perfectly plain square-edged section 
of the arches, refer the building to an early period of the style. 
The existing church comprises the four bays of the nave which 
remain, the lantern and one bay of the presbytery. The 
transepts do not now project’ beyond the aisles, and the 
rest of the presbytery and the eastern chapels are in ruins, 
The one remaining bay of the presbytery is of the same Early 
Norman work as the nave, but its extreme east end has 
palpably undergone alteration much later in the style. The 
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NAVE, LOOKING EAST. 


arcades of the presbytery have been destroyed, and but little 
remains of the original outer walls, but at its east end we find 
alarge arch, semicircular indeed, and resting on Norman 
shafts, but shafts with capitals of a much richer and more 
advanced character than the nave, while the mouldings of the 
arch itself, with their rounds and hollows, might almost 
be called Early English, This leads into a _ lady 
chapel, with smaller chapels on each side, the northern one of 
which is approached from the north aisle of the presbytery by 
a Pointed arch, certainly rising from Norman shafts, though 
unluckily I do not remember whether the arch itself is con- 
temporary or has been rebuilt. But anyhow it is plain that, 
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Jate in.the Norman period, the presbytery and its aisles were 
‘continued to the eastward in the form of an aisled lady chapel. 
It is almost impossible to avoid the belief that.this supplanted 
some earlier apsidal arrangement. The chapels have been 
almost wholly reconstructed in later times ; the southern side 
is Decorated, but there is some Perpendicular work on the 
north. Only a small portion remains, but enough to make out 
the general arrangement, which must have resembled that of 
the cathedral, a main central chapel with subordinate ones 


SOUTH TRANSEPT, LOOKING WEST. 


attached to its western portion only. There are several details 
and small matters of arrangement worth studying in this 
ruined portion: among them are an Early English doorway 
on the north side; a solitary Norman aisle window to the 
south, and an elegant three-light foil window which has 
been built up again. . 

“Tn the nave the plain massive Norman arcades remain 
untouched in all their grandeur, but the triforium and clerestory 
have been recast in Early English, but apparently without any 
actual rebuilding. The division of the .elevation is purely 
horizontal ; there is hardly any division into bays, the triforium 
-and clerestory each forming an almost continuous arcade, four 
-over each pier-arch ; vaulting was never designed. . In the two 
eastern, bays the clerestory has round abaci, whilst in the two 
western the abaci- are round in clerestory and _triforium. 
Throughout the details of the triforium are different from those 
of the clerestory and, of a bolder character. In the two 
eastern bays the triforium has a-cluster of three shafts, standing 
very distinct and with marked square abaci; in the clerestory 

the shafts are brought close together, and a single round 
abacus embraces them all. The capitals are floriated,.. In 
Ahe two western bays the abaci are all round, but the cluster- 
-ing is much bolder in the triforium than in the clerestory, 
_Here, too, the capitals in the clerestory are none of them 
‘floriated, while some in the triforium are. The arrangement 
of the eastern bays extends to the adjoining respond of the 
-western ones. There can be no doubt that the clerestory 
in each part is contemporary with the triforium over which 
it stands, but it is equally clear that the recasting was done 
gradually, and that the two eastern bays are earlier than the 
two others, 

“I mentioned that the nave had been cut short, but I 
cannot say when. It was certainly done at the time when the 
‘present detached tower was built, but I do not feel clear 
whether that was before or since the Dissolution. At Win- 
chester the nave was shortened in the best times, but there the 
shortening may have been fairly considered as an improve- 
‘ment, while here it produces great disproportion. It is clear 
also from the appearance of the tower that there was no inten- 
tion of rebuilding what was pulled down. If it was destroyed 
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like the systematic destruction of the Suppression. 
matter for local evidence either way. - 

. “The nave, as I said, now terminates after the fourth bay 
A sort of west front has been made to the nave and south 
aisle, while a wall is continued from the northern arcade to the 
tower which stands in 4 line with the north aisle a little to 
the west. This wall contains a doorway and window. This 
space is thus enclosed because of the magnificent Early 
English porch on the north side which stands westward of the 
point where the nave is cut short, and which otherwise would 
have opened into nothing. The wall joins the tower at its 
south-east angle. , 

‘“‘The tower occupies the place which a north-western tower 
might easily have done, but it evidently was designed to stand 
quite free to the south and west, having a stair turret at the 
south-west angle. It is a tall, bold Perpendicular structure, 
with a good belfry stage of two large windows.” 

A church which is'so remarkable was well adapted for an 
experiment to test whether Professor Goodyear’s “ Architec- 
tural Refinements ” were only to be found in continental build- 
ings. Mr. Arthur Hill, B.E., M.RI.A, architect, of Cork, 
recently made the attempt, and he has kindly sent us some 
photographs which we reproduce in order to show the result, 
with the tollowing communication :— 

“Every Norman church in England is alive with irregu- 
larities, and it is begging the question to say ‘bad foundations’ 
or ‘these fellows were very careless’ to explain leanings of 
piers or irregular setting out. They could be accurate when 
they pleased. I was in St. John’s, Chester, recently. The 
nave arcade is regular. I could only make about an inch 
difference in the width of the arches, but the piers under the 
crossing lean back considerably, and the nave pillars hang 
outwards a maximum of 3$ inches, giving a horizontal curve on 
the triforium level. If the foundations gave way it is rather 
extraordinary that they yielded so evenly that the north and 
the south sides hang exactly the same quantity, 33 inches. 
Beside, the bases are r inch out of level, which might account 
for an overhang of about 2 inches (5°3 inches diameter to 
II‘4 inches high). What about: the other 14 inch?’ The 
masonry could not be dislocated that extent without its being 


very evideat. In Sherborne Minster, the o:her day, though 


at the Dissolution, we shall have to suppose this fine tower to 
be of that date, and also the mode of mutilation will be odd. 
' Generally the eastern portion of the church was destroyed and 
_the western arch of the lantern built up ; here we have part of 
_€ach limb left standing, and the extremities of each destroyed. 
Ruin of this sort almost looks more like subsequent neglect than 


’ SouTH TRANSEPT, LOOKING NorTH-EAaST, 


the piers are cased up in Perpendicular work, a distinct 
horizontal curve can be seen on the south side, against the aisle 


vaulting, and the verger said, ‘ No two arches are set out alike.’ ” 


It is to be desired that Professor Goodyear, with some 
enthusiastic students like those who served him in Italy, 
France and other parts of Europe, would visit England and 
investigate some of the great Gothic buildings by adoption of the 
methods which were so successful on the Continent. So much 
has been written about Medizval architecture in England, it is 
allowable to conclude that nothing new can be discovered 
relating to it. But as Professor Goodyear overcame the 
prejudices of foreign architects, he might:be equally successful 
in England, Jtmle 28 
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ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH. . | 


MEETING? of the Incorporated Society of Medical 
A Officers of Health was held on Friday last. The presiden- 
tial address was delivered by Dr. John F. J. Sykes, M.D., DSc, 
medical officer of health, St. Pancras, and lecturer on public 
health, Guy’s Hospital, and. was illustrated by a variety of 
views. He said :—The medical officer of health is constantly 
called upon to express opinions as to constructive architectural 
Conditions in buildings, old and new. He should have a know- 
ledge of the evolution of .dwellings and be familiar with 
modern methods of construction and arrangement of buildings 
as affecting health. By means of numerous illustrations of 
past and present conditions, accompanied by running com- 
ments, a general idea of the subject and its bearings may be 
obtained ; and by laying stress upon particular points an 
understanding of the special conditions affecting health in 
particular cases may be gained, and the difficulties to be met 
with may be better appreciated. He must be able to follow an 
architect in his suggestions for amelioration of unhealthy 
conditions, and to grasp the relative hygienic values of the 
various alternatives upon which architects may seek his opinion. 
His work must be complemental to that of the architect, and 
the two must harmonise for the benefit of the public. 

In prehistoric dwellings will be found the first rudimentary 
shelters, subject to the grosser unhealthy conditions under 
which primitive man must have suffered. Some types, for 
temporary use, are not unknown to us in this country to-day. 
In nomad dwellings the picturesque forms of construction 
appeared, together with the elements of the textile arts ; but 
whereas the occupants of these movable dwellings escaped 
some conditions inimical to life, they incurred other risks. 
Some types of these dwellings still wander through our land. 
Early fixed dwellings foreshowed later types, by illustrating 
the experiences being gained by men in regard to site, materials, 
form and arrangement ; experiences that made towards per- 
manency, defence, greater dryness, warmth, cleanness and 
other improvements to better life and health. Dwellings of 
this rough class, and even rock-dwellings, we also know in this 
country at the present time. 

From these early forms it is not difficult to reconstruct the 
main outlines in the evolution of the dwelling generally, and of 
the English dwelling in particular. Each nation has evolved 
its own type of building according to time, place and tradition, 
and each type shows the attempts to cultivate or avoid con- 
ditions favourable or inimical to health according to the 
exigencies of climate, soil, habit and other influences. 

In historic times we find the elements of architectural con- 
struction proper commencing in the houses of the Pelasgians. 
Cottages of similar picturesque, but insanitary type, are still 
extant, varying only in details,..Timber houses were adopted 
mainly by peoples north of a line drawn across the Eurasian 
continent through the Aryan centre from south-east to north- 
west. Abundance of forests facilitated their construction, and 
they afforded warmth and dryness, and in the East more security 
during earthquakes. The Mohammedan nations suited their 
architecture to tropical heat and sandy desert winds, by con- 
tracting the size of the openings, seeking coolness in daikness, 
stagnant air and dirt. The Mediterranean civilisation passed 
through several stages of architecture, extending over various 
non-contemporaneous periods—Assyrian, Phoenician, Egyptian, 
Hebrew, Greek, Etruscan, Roman, Medizval and Renaissance. 
OF the earlier of these we judge the architecture by the remains 
of palaces, but the common. people still dwelt in mud huts, 
clay-brick cabins or cobble-stone cots. 
spacious days of the Tudors in this country, history tells us of 
the unhealthy dwellings of the common folk—the flimsy’ 
shanties with clay floors and hearth in the centre, with smoke- 
hole above and wind-hole at side. 

Passing onwards to the present day, the conditions in cities 


and towns are much ameliorated by Building Acts and by-laws, 


but a large number of questions are still in a state of flux, and 
the increasing pressure of buildings one upon the other in 
crowded centres is continuously raising fresh questions as to 
unhealthy influences and physical degeneration. 
The width and formation of streets, so as not only to 
subserve traffic requirements, but also to secure circumflation 
(“‘circumflant air” — Evelyn), and the relationship of the 
height of buildings, are in a fair way towards settlement. The 
adoption of angles of light is simplifying the problem, and 
attempts to deal with ancient lights by legislation in a more 
reasonable manner is making slowly towards the solution of 
the very troublesome question of open space about buildings. 
But we are still far behind the Continent in neglecting to adopt 
a system of “zonification” and “stratification” of buildings 
In our cities, a system that has become highly developed in 
German cities and towns, preventing their extension in the 
haphazard manner permitted in this country, by which endless 
difficulties as to light, air and open space are created. 
_ ©The regulation of the construction of courts within build- 
ings Is still very unsatisfactory, and the possibilities of creating 


And even down to the: 


unhealthy conditions threaten us with disastrous effects in the 
future. ; PY 6 SR NTs oon 
With regard to the movement of air in relation to buildings, 
we do not sufficiently differentiate between circumflation about 
a building, perflation through a’ building, ventilation within a 
building, and aerial disconnection from) a building. The first 
has been previously explained. The second is becoming more 
important now that the vertical. perflation and ventilation of a 
dwelling-house through the staircase well is disappearing with 
the reconstruction of houses in» flats, in which only the 
horizontal- movement: of air is possible ; and emphasises the 
imperative necessity for preventing the obstruction of perflation 
or through ventilation in these apartments. It is easy to 
convert flat dwellings into cave dwellings, and to create a new 
generation of troglodytes, if a sufficient proportion ‘in a 
degenerated condition survive the process without the saving 
grace of wild or country life. It is too often forgotten that the 
origin of the word “ window” is wind-hole, and that glass is 
impervious to air. The ventilation of an undercrowded 
dwelling-room and of a temporarily excessively overcrowded 
place of assembly require totally different treatment. The 
provision of open areas to sunken parts of. buildings is much 
neglected, and they are permitted to disappear in a manner 
little conducive to produce healthful results. decom 

Theexclusion of wetness and dampness from buildings has 
in recent years received beneficial attention ; but some of the 
regulations’ for excluding effluvia are very trying to the archi- 
tect, and equally. good results might be obtained by less 
onerous conditions, especially with regard to the excessive 
requirements for sanitary conveniences external to buildings, 
as compared with the less sufficient for those inside. 

The dwelling requires to be made the principal sanitary 
unit in legislation and administration, on the lines of the pre- 
cedent set for the regulation of underground dwellings. There 
should be a limit to the extent to which domestic and sanitary 
conveniences may be combined together with regard to health 
and architectural possibilities. Different classes of dwellings 
require different regulation, but those of the working classes 
require most consideration. ‘There is more hope for the 
country from the improvement of our homes than from any 
other source,” said the Bishop of Manchester recently. 

In the centres of our large cities flats for all classes appear 
to be a modern necessity, and they are increasing in numbers. 
There is no reason why none but perfectly healthy flats should! 
be constructed, but we have not reached thatstage yet. The 
details and possible hygienic errors of arrangement and con- 
struction are numerous, and require fuller consideration than 
has hitherto been paid to them ; and this applies not only to- 
those intended for the working classes, but also to those for 
the well-to-do. The duties of the medical officer of health in 
certifying certain of these composite buildings are very im- 
portant, and will influence the future health conditions of 
English homes for better or for worse, according to the 
seriousness with which they are regarded and the thoroughness. 
with which they are performed. mth 

The sub-let tenement house in its unadapted original archi- 
tectural arrangement is also our serious concern. The present 
legal provisions and by-laws as to this class of house do not 
sufficiently differentiate between constructive arrangement, 
fitting and usage, and the first two of these are lamentably 
uncontrolled. F 

The provisions for underground dwellings have much im- 
proved since 1891, but it is easy to evade them, and there are 
no provisions for regulating certain unhealthy conditions in 
dwellings partly underground, but not technically within the 
legal definition. 

The improvement of underground bakehouses must have 
brought home vividly to many medical officers of health the 
importance of studying structural conditions and architectural 
alternatives for reducing the unhealthiness of such places ; and 
the feeling that underground restaurant kitchens require similar 
treatment is testimony to the increasing attention paid by 
medical officers to the architectural side of their work. The 
same applies to other premises where food is prepared, and 
also to other work-places. 

With the improvement of transit, the erection of suburban 
dwellings is engaging more attention, but the possibilities in 
suburbs and more open country are much greater and much 
simpler towards healthful arrangements, ‘although two-flat 
cottages and similar erections are becoming numerous. 

Building regulations in rural districts are engaging pat- 
ticular attention at the present moment, with a view to sim- 
plifying them in some directions and strengthening them im 
others, and it is a hopeful sign that medical officers of health 
advising rural district councils are taking such deep interest 
in the framing and modification of such regulations. 

Perhaps too many details have been entered into here, but 
many more remain to be considered, and the accumulation of 
these details shows how wide and complicated is the archi- 
tectural side of the duties of a medical officer of health. One 
of the fundamental errors of administration at present is, that 
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the medical officer is called upon to..certify after construction, 
and has no opportunity of advising before, and of suggesting 
improvement and simplification, often with the saving of: con- 
siderable expense. As curative medicine was, followed by 
preventive medicine, so curative sanitation is impatient to be 
followed by a new era of preventive sanitation. tea 
The numerous illustrations of the old and the new, ‘and 
these passing comments, will, it is to be hoped, induce medical 
officers of health to take still greater interest’in architecture as 
one of the more powerful means of improving the public health. 


JOHN. O’GAUNT’S CASTLE, 

Ar the quarterly meeting of the Newcastle-undet-Lyme 
burgesses’ trustees, Mr. Jonas Mason raised the‘question 
of the advisability of the burgesses contributing towards’ the 
‘expense of pursuing the excavations now going on under the 
-direction of the Town Council with a view to opening-up as 
much as possible of the old castle ruin which has been found 
in the course of an improvement scheme... He thought the 
foundations of the castle held by John o’Gaunt, who presented 
the burgesses with the land, the income from which they still 
enjoyed, would be of great interest and value to the borough. 
The burgesses owed their position to John o’Gaunt, and he 
thought it would be very fitting and right that they should take 
some part in recovering the remains of-the castle, if it was at 
all possible. Alderman Heath endorsed this view, but the 
deputy clerk said they had no power under the Act of Parlia- 
ment to grant any sum out of the estate to such an object. The 
trustees could buy the land if they wished, and then do what 
they liked with it... It Was“ suggested that the remains of the 
castle would belong to the Crown, but the town clerk, who is 
one of the trustees, asserted that they would not. Another 
suggestion was that the Town Council should open a sub- 
scription list, in order that the burgesses might contribute 
individually. Ultimately the question was referred to a com- 
mittee for consideration. 

The work of excavation has been carried on with most in- 
teresting results. The wali originally found formed a corner, 
‘the angle of which was in a south-easterly direction, the face of 
the wall having been exposed for a distance of some 6 yards to 
the west and 4 yards to the north, to the boundary ofa narrow 
road running east and west. . This wall kas been found:at the 
other side of the road, and followed to another corner corre- 
sponding to that previously discovered, the two corners being 
42 feet apart. At each end of this stretch of wall, which faces 
‘€ast, a return wall has been exposed for about 20 feet, and the 
large space thus bounded on three sides by walls of beautifully 
dressed masonry—having two wide plinth courses—is covered 
almost at the level of the top plinth by a rude flag pavement or 
floor. About the centre of the 42-feet east front and 2 feet 
from the wall face, a fine black oak timber has been found, 
standing vertically, 18 inches square. It has been proved to 
reach to a depth of Io feet below the foundations of the wall. 
Six feet further from the wall a horizontal baulk of timber was 
found about the level of the topmost plinth. This appeared to 
be the end of a tie-beam; in which was a mortise-hole, through 
which an oaken pin had been driven. The position of these 
timbers leaves no doubt that the castle moat ran at the foot of 
the wall face which has been exposed, and that the timbers 
were part of the drawbridge or the oaken piles on which it 
rested, . 


TESSERZA. 


Greek Bronze. 


oT gpestaates ancient: Greek bronzes extant are composed 
simply of copper and tin. It is remarkable how nearly 
the relative proportions of the metals agree in all the specimens 
that have been analysed. Some bronze nails from the ruins of 
the Treasury of Atreus at Mycenz; some ancient coins of 
Corinth ; a very ancient Greek helmet, on which is a boustro- 
‘phedon inscription, now in the British Museum ; portions 
of the breastplates of a piece of armour called the Bronzes of 
Siris, also preserved in our national collection ; and an antique 
sword found in France, produced in 100 parts] 87°43 and 88 
copper, with 12°53 and 12 tin. At a later period than that to 
which some of the above works may be referred, the composi- 
tion of bronze seems to have been a subject to which the 
greatest attention was paid, and the addition of a variety of 
metals seems to have been made to the original (if it may be 
so called) combination of copper and tin. The few writers 
on art whose evidence has reached our times make particular 
mention of certain of these bronzes. which, notwithstanding 
the changes they underwent by the introduction of novel 
elements, were still ranked under the words chalcos and aes. 
That which appears to have held the first place in the estima- 
tion of the ancients was the aes Corinthiacum, which some 
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pretended was an alloy made accidentally, in the first instance, 
by the melting and running together of various metals 
(especially gold and. bronze) at the burning of Corinth by 
Lucius Mummius about 146 BC. This account is obviously 
incorrect, as some of the artists whose productions are men- 
tioned as composed of this highly valued metal lived long 
before the event alluded to. Pliny particularises three classes 
of the Corinthian bronze. The first, he says, was white, the 
greater proportion of silver that was employed in its composi- 
tioh’ giving it a light colour. In the second sort or quality 
gold was introduced in sufficient quantity to impart. to. the 
mixture a strong yellow or gold tint. The third was composed 
of equal proportions of the different metals.) The next bronze 
of. note among the ancient Greek sculptors is distinguished by 
the title of efatizon, which it seems it acquired from its 
colour, which bore. some resemblance to that of the. liver. 
Pliny says it ,was inferior to the Corinthian bronze, but was 
greatly preferred to the mixtures of Delos and Aegina, which 
for a long period had a high reputation and were much sought 
after. The colour of the bronze called efatizon must have 
been very'similar‘to that of the cengue cento bronzes—a dull 
reddish-brown....The next ancient :bronze in order of celebrity 
seems to have been the aes: Deliacum. Its reputation was so 
great that the island of Delos became the mart to.which.all 
who required works of art in metal crowded, and led intime 
to the establishment there of some of the greatest artists of 
antiquity. Next to the Delian, or rather- in competition with 
it, the aes Acgineticunt was esteemed: We are told that no 
metal was produced naturally in-Aégina, but the founders and 


artists there Were so skilful in their composition of bronze that 


the island acquired great celebrity on that account. +> 


a .Cromwell’s Portraitist. 
.. The principal. ‘painter employed by Cromwell was Robert 
Walker. “He painted several portraits of the ‘Protector, and 
those of most of his officers, military and naval. One of these 
portraits of Cromwell is in the--Pitti Palace at'Florence. It 
was purchased by the reigning grand duke: in Cromwell’s'lifée- 
time for 500/.; he sent»a person to ‘England for the express 
purpose. . The agent had much difficulty in procuring one ‘to his 
satisfaction ; but he at last found Walker’s in the possession of 
a lady who was related to Cromwell, and who, being unwilling 
to part with the picture, in order ‘to get rid of the importunity 
of the agent, asked him what appeared to her the exorbitant 
sum of 502/. for it. The amount was, however; immediately 
paid, and she was obliged to part with ‘her picfure:. ‘Another 
was in the possession of Lord Mountford,’ at’ Horseth in 
Cambridgeshire, to whom it was given by Commissary Greaves, 
who found it at an inn in that county. There is a gold chain 
upon Cromwell’s neck, to which is appended a gold medal 
with three crowns, the arms of Sweden and a pearl ; it was 
sent to him by Christina of Sweden in return for his picture by 
Cooper, on which Milton wrote 4 Latin epigram. There was 
another in the possession of the Earl of Essex at Cassiobury, 
and a fourth in-Lord Bradford’s collection, with the portrait:of 
Lambert in the same piece. ‘From one of R. Symondes’s 
pocket-books,” says Walpole, “in which he has set down many 
directions in painting that had been communicated to him by 
various artists, he mentions some from Walker, and says the 
latter received 1o/. for the portrait of Mr. Thomas Knight’s 
wife to the knees ; that she sat thrice to him, four or five hours 
atatime., That for two half-lengths of philosophers, which he 
drew from poor old men, he had to/, each in 1652; that he 
paid 25/.,for the Venus putting on her smock (by Titian), 
which was the king’s, and valued it at 60/., as he was told by 
Mrs. Boardman, who copied it, a paintress of whom I find. no 
other mention ; and that Walker copied Titian’s famous Venus, 
which was purchased by the Spanish ambassador, and for 
which the king had been offered 2,500, He adds, Walker 
cries up De Critz for the best painter in London.” | Walker 
had for some time apartments in Arundel House ; he dieda ° 
little before the Restoration. There is a portrait of him by 
himself in the picture gallery at Oxford, and there was another 
at Leicester House ; there is also a good print of Walker, 
holding a drawing by Peter Lombart. Walpole speaks of'a 
capital half-length of General Monk at the Countess .of 
Montrath’s, Twickenham Park, which he supposes to be by 
Walker ; he mentions also by this painter a fine whole-length, 
sitting in a chair, of Keble, keeper of the great seal in 1650. 
Buckeridge says that Walker’s works by their life best speak 
their own praises. His portrait of Cromwell in the Pitti Palace 
is painted in a masterly style. Ina catalogue of that gallery this 
picture was attributed to Sir Peter Lely ; but it is not certain 
that Lely ever painted Cromwell, and Lely usually painted 
half-lengths ; this picture is merely a head, and is painted in:a 
bolder style than Lely’s pictures generally are. 


A Site has been selected in Swansea for the Art Gallery 
which is to be the gift of Mr. Glynn Vivian. The cost will be 
10,0c0/, 
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‘THE ruins on the Island of Philz cannot all be regarded 
as: Egyptian buildings, like those elsewhere. AUGUSTUS 
erected a temple when Egypt was governed by the Roman 
prefect Rugprius Barparus. ‘On the exterior of the 
Temple of Isis there are sculptures relating to AUGUSTUS, 
Tiserius, Ciaupius, Domitian, NErvA and TRAJAN, 
But whatever the origin the group is almost unique in its 
picturesqueness. _ Apart from archzological considerations, 
anything which would affect injuriously the island would be 
a cause of regret for the greater part of the world. The 
alarm that by the raising of the Assouan dam destruction 
‘will follow is therefore justified, for as long as the world 
lasts we hope there will be people in it who will endeavour 
to uphold the claims of the past against the time that is 
present. Sir WiLL1AM H. PREECE asserts that the outcry 
against the heightening, of the dam is no more than 
sentimental “rot.” His reason. for so strong an expres- 
sion is ‘that the Phile temples are quite modern com- 
‘pared with those in Egypt. Visitors ascending the Nile 
become surfeited with Ptolemaic and Roman parodies of 
pure Egyptian culture, and irritated with the political 
morality which threw over the beauties of Greek arts to 
foster an effete and decaying civilisation. What is more 
ludicrous than a Roman emperor posing as an Egyptian 
god? There is much that is beautiful in Philz, but 
nothing that is epoch-marking. The kiosk or PHARAOH’s 
bed would be far more attractive if erected on the south 
end of Elephantine Island. The other temples can remain 
where they are.” We doubt if the engineers responsible 
for the efficiency of the Assouan dam will approve of Sir 
WILLIAM PREECE’s interference. He is no doubt eminent 
as an electrical engineer, and we suppose cares as little for 
old-fashioned masonry as for old-fashioned means of 
illumination, or signalling, or traction. An engineer who 
constructs works in masonry must entertain more regard 
for what was done by ancient ‘engineers. Those who 
are connected with the new irrigation works in Egypt have 
endeavoured to be careful of cld work, and we may be 
assured they would gladly preserve every stone in Philz 
unless absolute necessity compels destruction or removal. 
Sir WiLL1AM PREECE’s remarks are calculated to revive a 
controversy that was thought to be over, and to embitter it. 


THE theft of a miniature by ANDREW PLIMER from the 
National Portrait Gallery recalls the name of an artist who 
at one time was esteemed. There were two PLIMERS, 
ANDREW and NATHANIEL; the latter was the elder. He 
was born in 1751 at Wellington, in Somerset, and lived 
until 1822, ANDREW PLIMER was born at Bridgwater in 
1763 and died at Brighton in 1837; he was the more skilled 
of the two, and his works now bring high prices. Four 
miniatures by him of the NortHwick family were sold a few 
years ago for 2,900 guineas, and are now among the treasures 
of Mr. Pirrpont Morcan. It is remarkable that a work 
could be removed from the National Portrait Gallery, but 
care will no doubt be taken to prevent any repetition of the 
crime. a 


__ THE erection of a large institution which is to be 
inhabited by a number of people requires so many aids 
and appliances to keep it in working order, it is becoming 
more and more difficult for any man to claim possession of 
the knowledge and practical skill which is demanded. As 
we see in America, specialists are becoming indispensable, 
and it is not always to be expected that they will be content 
to work in the background or to take up sub-contracting. 
Mr. Hippotyte J. Banc, architect, has put the ‘case 
frankly before the Edinburgh District Lunacy Board. He 
explained to them that so many new developments and 
improvements were taking place in works of this descrip- 
tion, that in justice to the Board he thought they should 
appoint some expert to confer with him in regard to the 
specification and machinery for the power station. A com- 
mittee recommended that Messrs. BucHan & HocartH 
should be engaged. But there was a difference of opinion, 
although in the end the recommendation was approved. 


We suppose the question of remuneration caused a division,‘ 1, 
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and that:some would. say that the! architect:should pay fer 


‘any. assistance he required. The:schedule of the American 


‘Institute of Architects has the following :—‘‘ Where heating, 
ventilating, mechanical, electrical and “sanitary problems in 
a building are of such a nature as to require the assistance 
of a specialist, the owner is to pay for such assistance. 
Chemical.and mechanical tests, when required, are to be 
paid for by the owner.” A similar understanding is neces- 
sary in this country. 


THE opening meeting of the session of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society will be held at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Leéds, when Mr. G. B. BuLMER will deliver an 
address, prizes will be distributed and a smoking concert 
will complete the proceedings. ‘The following papers are to 
be read at the succeeding meetings :—‘ Byzantine Archi- 
tecture,” by Mr. ALEXANDER McGrszon; “ CHoIsy’s 


‘Researches in Ancient Building Construction,” by Professor 


Capper ; “Garden Design,” by Mr. THomas H, Mawson ; 
‘Modern Architecture in London,” by Miss ETHEL. 
Cuar_es; “More about Modern Libraries,” by Mr. 
Maurice B. Apams; “Architectural Photography,” by 
Mr. E. C. SKILL; “ Past Traditions and Modern Design,” 
by Mr. Percy S. WorTHINGTON, M.A. The date of the 
annual dinner is January 12, 1905. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NATIONAL DEBT OFFICE, OLD JEWRY. 


DELAMERE COTTAGE, SANDIWAY, CHESHIRE. 


THE BEAR’S PAW, FRODSHAM, CHESHIRE. 


HE ancient town of Frodsham, on the high road from 
Chester to Warrington, formerly possessed many 
quaint examples of stone and half-timbered houses, also 
one of the projecting brickwork type ; very few of these are 
now extant, but one, the ancient hostelry of the Bear’s 
Paw, has been rescued, and stone-mullioned windows have 
taken the place of sashes and frames, but in their old 
positions, the sills and frames being mostly left. The 
copings and finials and new stone chimneys have all been 
carefully carried out. by the local mason, Mr. JOHN 
‘PALMER, and the whole has been done at the cost of 
Messrs. GREENALL, WHITLEY &° Co., to whom all who 
appreciate our old Domestic architecture, and especially 
the inhabitants of Frodsham, should feel grateful. 


ST. ETHELWOLD’S CHURCH, SHOTTON-IN-HAWARDEN.—INTERIOBR 
1 oa VIEW, LOOKING EAST. : 


DESIGN FOR METHODIST N.C. CHURCH AND SCHOOL, BRIGHOUSE. 
HIS recently-erected church owes its inception and! 
practical initiation to the late Right Hon. W. E. 
GLADSTONE, one of whose last actions was the giving of 
1,000/, to form the nucleus of a fund for providing a new 
building to take the place of a school-chapel built some 
thirty years ago, and to meet the needs of a district along: 
the Dee where large ironworks were springing up. fn 
making his gift Mr. GLADSTONE expressed’ the ‘hope that 
the church would be ‘“‘a fine building and open to all.” 
Our illustration shows how as regards the interior this 
expectation has been realised. Stone (Hollinzton) has 
been used throughout. The. character of th2 work is 
Early ; the nave arcade is an instance of simple and effec- 
tive treatment on those lines. Among the noticeable 
features in the chancel, which is apsidal, is a reredos in 
wood painted and decorated by Messrs. Lavers & WEST- 
LAKE, and above this the stained glass known as the 
Armenian windows, by Mr. E. FRAMPTON. he «| 
The cost of the church, exclusive of the tower, which 
formed part of the original design but has not yet been 
erected, has been about 7,000/. 


NO. 66 TOITENHAM COURT ROAD, W.7. 


YORK HOUSE, CLARE MARKET, w.c. 
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THE. ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


_ MEETING of the Association was held‘on Friday evening 
"\ | last at the new’premises in Tufton Street, Westminster, 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, ‘president, in the chair. 


‘The following were elected as members :—Messrs. G. St. J. 


Makin, F. W. Troup, A. H. Fagg, G. W. Malcolm, H. C. 
Emery, D. M. Wilson, A. F, Poole, T. Gibbon, S. W. Neigh- 
bour, W. G. Green, H. W. Wakeman, G. A. J. Hart, R. J. 
Buck, E. C. M. O’Brien, W. B. Hackett, C. Cooke- Yarborough, 
G. W. Horsfield, E. F. Bothwell, H. J. Fletcher, P. E. Holland, 
W. H. H. Cooke, W. Craven Rhodes, R. J. Hill, C. Q. May, 
L. Mansfield, N. W. Hadwen, L. E. Marsh, V. C. Santo, 
F. P. Skipwit, W. Albert, D. E. Oram, A H. Brownrigg, O. A. 
Bloxam, E. C. M. Wilmott, W. W. Caithness, P. N. Henry, 
W. W. Roberts, A. P. Dowglass, G..Law, A. L. Snow, R. P. 
Bruce, B. A. Ross, F. A. Vernon, C R. Bawden, F. Woodward, 
C. F. Pember, B. H. Lodge, H. E. King and A. N. Peckham. 

Mr. COLE A. ADAMS moved the adoption of the com- 
mittee’s report and balance-sheet for the session 1903-4. 
Reading from the printed statement he said the report was a 
satisfactory one, and marked another epoch in the history of 
the Association. The new premises fund showed a debt of 
a very large sum, and it ought to be the object of every 
member to help in every way possible, no matter how small the 
subscription, to wipe off the deficit. The increase in the 
number of students in the day school was encouraging. The 
report also mentioned the knighthood of Mr. Tanner, senior, 
and he hoped they would hear in the future of other members 
of the profession gaining that distinction, and not necessarily 
men who held official positions. 

Mr. FRANCIS ' HOOPER, who seconded the motion, said he 
desired to address himself exclusively to the accounts kept by 
their invaluable secretary, Mr. Driver, with his loyal staff, and 
audited by Messrs. Saffery, Sons & Co., chartered accountants. 
The ordinary general working expenses had varied but little 
from those of preceding years. As was to be expected, the 
acquisition of the new premises, though upon conditions 
generally favourable, had involved exceptional outlay, which 
included the rent at both Great Marlborough Street and 
Tufton Street, from the date of the liquidation of the Museum 
accounts in 1903 during the time occupied by the alteration of 
the latter premises to suit their’ requirements. There was also 
the payment for dilapidations under the covenants of the lease 
of the old premises, In this respect their best thanks were due 
to Mr. E. Greenop for his valuable services in negotiating the 
settlement on their behalf. Coupled with this was the pension 
payable to the late curator under agreement with the former 
trustees of the Museum. After prolonged negotiations the 
committee had surrendered the two leases for unequal periods 
under which the premises in Tufton Street were held, and had 
secured from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners a new lease 
for a term of which 998 years were unexpired. Turning to 
the income account, members’ subscriptions and entrance fees 
were somewhat greater than before, and that night they had 
gratification in nominating for election upwards of seventy- 
eight new members. The R.I.B.A had again generously 
granted 100/. towards the maintenance of the evening school, 
which owing to fluctuations that seemed almost unavoidable was 
in the present year particularly welcome. Special subscriptions 
to the Royal Architectural Museum from its old supporters 
amounted to 46/., and these they most gratefully acknowledged 
and hoped not only to maintain but to augment. The travel- 
ling studentship and scholarship funds remained as before. 
During the year the committee received the pleasing announce- 
ment that under the will of the late Mr. H. Saxon Snell a sum 
was to be placed at its disposal to form a scholarship for the 
furtherance of the study of hospital construction and poor law 
buildings. The library continued to benefit by the generosity 
and admirable foresight of Mr. Leonard Stokes, whose loan of 
a surveying level some years ago still produced a useful 
revenue for the purchase of books from members who hired it. 
The attention of members was drawn to the publications of 
the sketch book committee, which represented the work of 
some of the finest architectural draughtsmen of the day. The 
most important item this eventful year concerned the capital 
account in respect of the new premises which they occupied. 
Very generous donations had been made by members and 
friends for which the committee was most grateful. The 
Council of the RI.B.A had most liberally voted so00/., and 
several manufacturers and merchants had contributed in kind 
—the total representing 5,633/. in all. The indebtedness to 
the building contractors still amounted to some 4,000/., anda 
further sum of about 1,000/, was requisite to complete the re- 
instatement of the museum and to efficiently equip the class- 
rooms, reading-room and library, &c., making together 5,000/. 
Towards this 1,000/. had been promised’ by a valued friend 
conditionally upon the balance being secured during the 
session, and Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., another tried friend, had 
offered 50/. in addition to his former donation upon similar 
terms. The Architectural Association was doing work for its 
members and students which was increasingly recognised and 


appreciated. In addition it was. pledged to maintain the 
Royal Architectural Museum for the public benefit, - The com- 
mittee therefore confidently hoped that a generous response 
would follow the publication of a statement of the present 
financial circumstances from.that ever widening section of the 
community which was interested in the advancement of art 
generally and of national architecture in particular. 

The motion being put to the meeting, it was carried 
unanimously. 


The following paper was then read by Mr. E. DoCKREE, on 


Photography as Applied to Architecture. : 

If I commence my paper this evening with a few remarks 
on the ethics of “ Photography as applied to Architecture,” or, 
in other words, architectural photography, I must at once dis- 
claim any intention of raising that wearisome and unprofitable 
controversy over the respective merits of sketching and photo- 
graphy as a means of depicting buildings. I recognise that 
very exhaustive claims have been made on both sides—claims 
not supported by any substantial basis of fact, and while my 
personal sympathies naturally tend towards work with a 
camera, I am quite willing to grant that the use of the pencil 
by the architect and student is a very necessary and proper thing. 
But architectural photography has its field. The late John 
Ruskin, no enthusiast concerning photography in general, said 
“it was the foremost means of translation or reproduction in a 
graphic form of architecture.” I do not. affect a belief that by 
this utterance the great art critic excluded all other methods of 
depiction ; his own exquisite drawings of architecture would 
at once dispel such a claim. But I do believe that by this 
utterance he recognised the supreme claim of the architectural 
photograph—its impersonality. A drawing must necessarily 
be tinged with the individuality and perception, or want of 
perception, of its author; in short, you do not receive ap 
impression of the building through your own eyes, but through 
the eyes of the artist—nay, it is but an impression of his 
impression. So that whatever pleasure you derive from the 
drawing as a drawing you do not necessarily receive from it 
the impression of the building that would result from a sight of 
it in the substance. ~ 

Some medium is therefore required for affording an im- 
personal depiction of a building from which each beholder can 
draw his own deductions and impressions. Such an impersonal 
basis is afforded by the photograph, which I claim is the only 
effectual means for the exhibition of architecture ; and by 
exhibition I not only mean a public display of architectural 
views, but also their publication in books and magazines, or 
any other method intended to appeal directly to the criticism 
and judgment of the individual. The first case is even more 
important than the second, because if ever an unpersonal basis 
is needed, it is required by a judge who has to decide the 
merits, not of drawings or photographs, but the buildings 
depicted inthem. That I am not alone in my contention is 
shown by the efforts that have been and are still being made 
by some of the leading architects to obtain a revision of the 
Royal Academy rules with regard to architectural exhibits, a 
revision that would permit architects to show their work by 
means of photographs, geometrical drawings and models, as 
well as or instead of perspective drawings, to which they are 
at present practically restricted. 

My claim for the photograph as the best means of exhibit- 
ing a building will doubtless be met by two objections :— 

1. That the photographs can be “ faked.” 

2. That buildings seen in photographs are frequently dis- 
torted and are not truly represented. 

Both these objections must-be admitted ; in regard to the 
first I might rest content to say,So:can drawings. One has 
only to study perspectives at the Royal Academy for this fact 
to be self-evident. But if absolutely sharp, clear. detail be 
insisted upon in a photograph, it will be exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, to fake it without detection. Only-fuzziness 
or impressionism will disguise the effects of manipulation, and 
architectural photographs in general cannot be too sharp. In 
regard to the second objection the fault lies entirely with the 
operator : if you see a distorted’ building or one in impossible 
perspective, blame not the science but the photographer. 

For the benefit of architects employing professional photo- 
graphers I should mention that many of the monstrosities in 
architectural photography that one sees are due entirely to the 
architect, whose orders the photographer is naturally obliged 
to carry out, however much they go against his better judgment. 
The most common causes of failure are— 

1. The architect desires to get too much in one plate ;. he 
wants “to look over his head” or “round a corner ”—in short, 
tries to achieve the impossible—in.which amiable endeavour 
the photographer collaborates, Occasionally, for a special 
purpose, it may be necessary to take a somewhat distorted 
view. For instance, one of the photographs of Westminster 
Cathedral which is hung on the wall to-night is a very sharp 
perspective of the campanile from the roof of the nave. This 
photograph, which took me three hours to focus and get into 
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position, was specially asked for by Professor Lethaby, who 
selected all the points of view. In general the photographer 
should resist a request for a view he knows will appear dis- 
torted. 

2. The operator receives instructions to do “the best he 
<an” (a favourite form of request), and with some operators 
the best does not amount to much. In this case the photo- 
grapher goes blindly to work, never pointing out drawbacks or 
defects (from a photographic standpoint) in the views suggested 
-or offering a workable alternative. 

I am tempted to add a third reason—a want of knowledge 
on the part of the operator of either the science of optics or 
‘the laws of perspective, or both. , 

I do not wish to pose as an authority on architecture, there 
are too many already ; but in more than one instance I have 
succeeded in bringing the architect round to a point of view 
widely differing from his original idea, although still retaining 
the same angle of the subject that he required to be taken. 

Some subjects are quite impossible to render in a pleasing 
way, and unless they are required for litigation purposes I 
strongly urge that they be left alone. ata 

Concerning size, the larger the photograph of an architec- 
tural subject can be made the better in every respect ; the 
details and the proportions of the structure are shown to a 
greater advantage. A small picture may be a gem of photo- 
graphy in its way, but you instinctively feel you would like to 
see it done larger. Of course, you can enlarge by means of 
one of various apparatus on the market, but why make two 
bites ata cherry? ‘The resulting picture lacks that ‘ quality” 
and “vim” only to be obtained by working direct. An en- 
larged negative is another alternative, but that requires a skill 
and power of manipulation far beyond the average amateur, 
who only requires one or two prints of the subject he is in- 
terested in. os 

Again, small plates are “small” in price and tend to care- 
lessness and slipshod work ; whereas a large plate and its after 
manipulations compel you to walk round and study your sub- 
ject—consider every standpoint—the final one being selected 
only after mature deliberation. © ~ 

I would like, while still speaking generally, to say a word about 
artificial light. For architectural work artificial light should 
never be resorted to ifit can be avoided. Though an interior 
way appear absolutely dark to’ the naked eye, there are always 
ways sufficient to act upon a sénsitive plate if time be given. 
Thus. my view of the Chester crypt had to be focussed on a 
torch, consisting of a newspaper rolled up, lighted and held a 
‘certain distance in front of the camera. The plate was exposed 
for five hours, and a slide of the-result obtained you will see 
later. Such prolonged exposurés are not always possible, and 
one is frequently forced to employ some sort of artificial aid. 
‘Though I have never employed it, I beli¢ve acetylene gaslight 
is the best for photographic purposes, as the spectrum of this 
light most closely approximates to that of the sun. I have 
invariably used electric arc lamps when photographing the 
auditoriums of theatres and- other dark interiors. In the case 
‘of All Hallows Church, Lombard Street, the very dark interior 
of which I photographed in foggy February last year, the 
building was not wired for electric light and electric arcs could 
not be utilised. I therefore employed six lime boxes, using the 
oxy-hydrogen light, the gas ‘being contained in portable 
cylinders. The resulting photographs are shown on the walls 
this evening. One light I warn you not to use for architectural 
purposes, and that is, the one most commonly resorted to— 
flashlight, magnesium. Its use results in a white glare over 
the objects nearest to the camera and the elimination of detail 
in the background, so that delicate undercut carving looks as 
‘flat and formless as a stencil pattern ona wall. 

Unfailing patience and effort are required to obtain success 
in architectural photography. One must be prepared to work 
at it at all hours of the day and night. I have secured excellent 
negatives by exposing plates in the subdued light between 
3AM,and7A.M. But as the fascination of the work gets a 
firmer hold of the worker, so the various difficulties are over- 
come and in the end practically disappear, the intervening 
stages serving to encourage the earnest enthusiast. _ There are 
‘obstacles to be overcome undoubtedly, but none of such 
magnitude as cannot bé surmounted by care and application. 

In dealing with my remarks on photographic apparatus and 
photographic processes, which I include-in this paper for the 
‘benefit of those of you who are or intend to become archi- 
tectural photographers, I have endeavoured to eliminate as far 
as possible technicalities or technical terms, hoping that my lay 
hearers may also understand and join in the discussion which 

I Hope will arise. 

Bearing in mind my remarks as to size, I would recommend 
nothing less than a whole plate or a Io by 8; personally I use 
a 12 by to, and would a 15 by 12 if I could get about with it 
and allits appurtenances in acomfortable manner. The camera 
should possess double extension ; that is, the “front” and 
“‘back” should be capable of being adjusted by means of a 
pinion and rackwork, the bellows slightly tapering ; and the 
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“ front” carrying the lens should. have a “rising movement ” 
and, better still, a sliding movement in addition. All up-to- 
date cameras have a “swing-back” capable of two move- 
ments, ‘‘to” and “from” the lens, and a “ reversing back” to 
carry the dark slide so that-oblong and upright pictures can be 
obtained. Some workers find fault with the “‘turntable ” ; they 
assert “focussing ” is a’difficulty in a dark interior—what light 
there is coming up through the same from the ground or floor 
and detracting from the visibility of the image on the “ focus- 
sing screen.” . This may beso, but personally I have found no 
inconvenience of any moment up to the present. 

To my mind the turntable has advantages over the solid 
base board ; it reduces the weight of the’ camera, it facilitates 
your movements in finding the desired view, and gives rigidity 
to the whole apparatus, the latter a most important feature 
when working with lenses of long foci and in exposed positions. 
The tripod stand, or tripod used with the turntable, should be 
folding, with a sliding leg—two or three-fold, if of the right 
weight, is immaterial ; the camera and tripod when set up for 
use should not exceed 5 feet 6.inches to 5 feet 10 inches in 
height, this being an average sight-line. A slow moving spirit- 
level, circular in shape, should be fixed on the ‘‘ base board” 
of the camera just at the side of the front; on the front itself 
at the top of the side a “ plumb index” should be placed, and 
another one on the side of the ‘‘swing-back.” These three 
working together accurately, place beyond dispute the absolute 
verticality of the resulting photograph. | 

The next, thing to be considered, and certainly the most 
important one concerning architecture, isthe lens or lenses, 
One lens will not do everything required of it, and before 
deciding what to" get’ would. strongly urge the enthusiast .to 
consult someone well versed in the matter, and if the pocket 
will allow, to‘purchase the best make- possible. Then, should 
your results be not satisfactory, blame yourself and not the 
lens. I hold no retainer, so cannot advertise, but whatever 
make is selected let it be a lens giving no wider angle. than 
65 degs. for an interior subject, whereas 60 degs. to 65 degs. 1s 
a very pleasing range for exteriors of buildings. wi 

If I quote “focal lengths” of lenses it will. possibly only 
tend to confuse, so I will merely state that lenses for archi- 
tectural work must be of the rectilinear type and possess great 
covering power and marginal definition ; those of the genuine 
“ anastigmatic” series are absolutely the finest procurable for 
the purpose. ; a 

I am afraid I must depart from my original intention to 
avoid “technical terms,” but I have no alternative in giving the 
following particulars. Where the purse will allow I strongly 
recommend the earnest worker to procure a “battery” of 
lenses for his use: for instance, for a whole-plate camera a 
63-inch, 9-inch and 12-inch focal lengths ; for a 10 by 8 camera ~ 
an 8-inch, 11-inch and 14-inch focal lengths ; and for a 12 by 
Io camera a Io-inch, 13-inch and 16-inch focal lengths. And 
to the last-named I would add an 84-inch lens. 

The apparatus complete, the first operation after the 
selection of your view is the “focussing” The screen upon 
which this is effected should be ruled into small squares, say 
of an inch ; this’ will facilitate the worker in composing his 
picture. In “focussing” get your subject as sharp as you can, 
roughly so at first ; see your vertical lines are vertical, and not, 
as one sometimes sees, converging to meet at some point. 
Your “uprights ” not being true, the camera must be generally 
“levelled” and the “swing-back” manipulated until the said 


| lines are vertical, the levels all working true to each other; 


your picture should then be dead “upright.” Now re-focus, 
fixing upon some object midway between the camera and the 
middle of your subject ; note the appearance of the same at 
the top, bottom and sides of your screen, using the lens’s stops 
to bring the whole view into general.sharpness—and in archi- 
tectural work I have already said it cannot be too sharp. 

The knowledge of the exposure to be given is only gained 
by experience ; there is no fixed rule, subjects, light and shade 
varying to'an enormous degree. But bear this in mind : always 
give plenty—look after the shadows, the “high lights” will 
look after themselves, Better ‘‘ over-exposure” than “ under- 
exposure”; the former can be modified in development, but 
no amount of development will give detail which through 
“ under-exposure” is not in the rlate. Bear in mind that each 
consecutive stop requires twice as much exposure as the one 
immediately preceding it. 

Those having a medium rapidity will be found the most 
serviceable, satisfactory and easy to work. Some workers 
like one make of plate, others prefer another ; personally I 
think the Imperial Company’s or Elliott’s Barnet give all that 
is required of them, but every plate used must be “backed. 
The difference in the resulting picture obtained from 4 
“backed” and an “unbacked” plate is most marked ; in fact, 
in some cases, especially where windows assert themselves in 
an interior, a “ backed” plate is an absolute necessity, otherwise 
“halation,” the bugbear of photography, will be so evident as 
to quite mar the picture, though everything else is quite satis- 
factory. 
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Developer. 

One composed of pyro, in combination with potash or soda 
as the accelerator, is, to my idea, the best for the class of work 
under consideration. . It yields, if properly adjusted in its com- 
ponents, a negative soft but vigorous, the class best suited for 
printing in either “silver” or ‘‘ platinum.” In development the 
watchwords. should be “ Detail first, density afterwards,” not 
the reverse ; to obtain the. correct gradation keep your pyro 
down to a minimum to start with ; it can easily be increased as 
development proceeds. 

All detail out and the desired stage of density reached, rinse 
the negative well and fix in the usual manner—say, for ten to 
fifteen minutes—in hypo I oz. to each 4 oz. of water ; remove ; 
well wash under running water for, forty minutes to an hour ; 
drain and stand to dry ina place free from dust and draught. 

The negative now obtained, when dried, should be carefully 
examined, and the various defects, such as pin-holes, &c., 
remedied, and the shadows, if too pronounced, should be 
strengthened by one of many devices, such as papering, &c, 
on the glass side. 

I have no doubt that the numerous printing processes are 
known to you ; each one has his own: particular idea in that 
direction. But a note on prints intended for reproduction by 
the press may not be amiss. ; 

A print to give the finest block for reproduction is the 
“silver print.” By that I mean that done on one of the 
various P.O.P. papers and toned with gold. I prefer that 
“toning ” which includes the “ sulphocyanide of ammonium” ; 
the range of tones and the latitude it gives is excellent. The 
“process worker ”—by that I mean the “ block maker ”—likes 
a good plucky “blue-black” print full of “vim” and “con- 
trast”; it yields a block far superior to any other class of 
print. 

In bad or dull weather one of the numerous “ gas-light 
papers” must be employed; no toning is required, the image 
being developed by one of the various “ Metol” formule. 

For framing and keeping for show purposes there is no 

process equal to the “carbon” or “platinum,” but suitable 
negatives are required to give the finest results—any class of 
negative will not do, for carbon a strong plucky negative, and 
for platinum a soft but vigorous one. 
___ My paper is now ended. Iam aware that on many points 
I have only been able to touch briefly, but I shall be most 
happy to answer any questions or explain any matters arising 
out of the subject. I will now submit for your inspection some 
of my slides from negatives by Mr. Ashton and myself. They 
comprise views of buildings in England, Italy, France, &c, and 
will, I hope, show what can be done in the way of architectural 
photography without. either ‘‘faking” or “distortion,” I 
cannot expatiate on the architectural features of the buildings 
shown, but should Mr. Ashton or I remember any particular 
photographic points concerning the views we will mention 
them as we go along. 

Mr. A. C, BULMER BOOTH, who proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Dockree for the interesting paper and show of photo- 
graphs, said he was greatly struck by the wonderful way in 
which the different substances of the objects photographed had 
been rendered, the slides on the screen showing clearly a dis- 
tinction between brass, stone or bronzework. 

Mr. C. H. FREEMAN, who seconded the vote of thanks, 
said he was struck with the amount of detail that Mr. 
Dockree had managed to get in the shadows, but although the 
paper contained much valuable information no hint was given 
as to how this was done. 

Mr. S. B. BOLAS, in a letter to the President regretting his 
absence from the meeting, said there many points in the paper 
which he considered should be debated upon. Continuing, he 
wrote :—“I send you a set of postcards of the Westminster 
Cathedral (we have the sole right to photograph in this build- 
ing), the whole of which views were made from points selected 
by ourselves. The most difficult was the general view, which 
took us from the time we arrived in the street, got to the top 
of the roof and back again, three-quarters of an hour. The 
detail of the campanile is a telephoto. The interiors were 
troublesome and tedious. The building is dark, but even then 
the longest exposure did not exceed one hour and a half. 
Again, we found that the most handy flashlight is magnesium, 
but the lamps to be bought in the shops are absolutely useless. 
The one we use is made to our own design, and is cut out of a 
solid block of metal. In lighting interiors, &c., you frequently 
only require a puff or two to illuminate dark corners and get 
your correct shadows. As regards the focal length of lens, 
everyone knows an 18 inch is most satisfactory to use, but 98 
times out of I00 you have to use 9 inches, which covers an 
angle of about 120 degrees.” 

The PRESIDENT said they had had a most delightful 
evening, and on the wings of his camera Mr. Dockree had 
taken them to some of the. most beautiful places in Europe. 
They could all heartily congratulate him upon the excellent 
series of views of modern work which were shown around the 
room. ‘The clearness and brilliancy of detail and the selection 


of the point of view were admirable, and if this was the result 
of architects telling him what to do he (the speaker) did not 
think they had anything to complain of. It was useless to 
class photography and draughtsmanship together ; the value 
of sketching was admitted, but executed architecture was better 
shown by photographs, and Mr. Dockree did wisely not to put 
one against the other. There was a good deal in the paper 
which was rather above their heads ; it was an excellent paper 
for those who could take photographs, but the technical part 
was rather lost upon some of them. There was no doubt that 
to architectural photography, with- the perfection it had 
reached, was attributable in no small degree the interest ‘that 
the public took in architecture, especially. Domestic work, and 


, the profession owed a great debt of gratitude to photographic 


operators for the way they had educated ‘the public in this 
respect. In putting the vote of thanks to the meeting,’ the 
President coupled with the author’s name that of Mr. Ashton, 
who had worked the lantern. 


ROSSETTI AND BURNE-JONES. 

A LARGE and important collection of drawings, studies 

and sketches by Sir Edward Burne-Jones and Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, which was presented to Birmingham for 
exhibition in the Corporation art gallery in the early summer 
of last year through the generosity of five gentlemen—Mr. 
J. R. Holliday, the Right Hon. William Kenrick, P.C., Mr. 
John Feeney, Mr. Cregoe Colmore and Mr. C. A. Smith- 
Ryland—is now on view. 

The collection, says the Birmingham Daily Post, consists 
of some 230 drawings by Burne-Jones and about 270 by 
Rossetti, with single examples of Ford Madox Brown, 
Frederick Sandys and G. P. Boyce. Many of them required 
careful preparation before they could be mounted, and the 
mounting, framing, classifying and cataloguing of them has 
been a long and by no means easy task, so that it has been 
impossible to get them ready for public exhibition sooner. It 
has been difficult, too, to decide how to exhibit them to the best 
advantage, owing to the overcrowded state of the galleries. 
The Burne-Jones drawings, roughly speaking, represent the 
earlier part of his career, and more particularly the ten years 
between 1860 and 1870. It is eminently fitting that so large a 
body of his work should find a permanent home in his native 
city.. As an artist he owed nothing at all to Birmingham, but 
Birmingham delights to honour him as one of her most 
illustrious sons, and no better way could be found than by 
preserving as many examples as possible of his genius for the 
benefit and delight of future generations. In more than one 
of these earlier drawings and designs the influence of Rossetti 
is easily traced. It was the sight of a woodcut by Rossetts 
when he first went to Oxford that fired Burne-Jones with the 
desire to become a painter. He had very little direct teaching, 
except what he could oktain by watching the elder man, him- 
self still a youth, at work. “I was allowed,” he records, “ to 
see that master at work some thirty times. Oh, the delight of 
it. And that was all the tuition I ever had. Rossetti was my 
god, and there was nobody like him in my eyes.” The tech- 
nical excellence he afterwards attained was the result of severe 
and constant study. How complete such study was, and how 
unceasing in its attempt to reach the most perfect means for 
the expression of beauty, can be learnt from this gathering 
together of some dozen years of his work. 

Following the order of the catalogue, the first section is 
devoted to studies for designs for stained glass, tapestry and 
embroidery One of the most important sets is a series of 
designs made for the dining-room windows of the South 
Kensington Museum, known as ‘The Garland Weavers ”— 
nine in all. They are drapery studies in pencil, some of them 
touched with red wax chalk. No. 16 is a fine, freely drawn 
study of a long hanging cloak, for the figure of a man with a 
banner, in black and white chalk, on brown paper. Other 
subjects are St. Christopher, two nude and one complete with 
the drapery ; David, Moses, St. John, St. Catherine, Charity, 
and soon. One of the earliest designs in this section is the 
sketch for ‘“Chaucer’s Dream of Good Women,” the first 
design for a series of tapestries the cartoons of which were not 
wholly completed. It was intended that these tapestries should 
be worked entirely by members of the artist’s family and their 
friends, and it will be noted that the names of the proposed 
executants are inscribed above the figures in the sketch. 
Accompanying this key-plan there are a number of larger 
drapery studies for some of the Good Women. Following 
these there are nine studies for the unfinished picture known 
as “ The Fates” or “ The Lovers,” a composition of five figures. 
begun in 1865. This group is a very complete one, including 
a hasty brush drawing in sepia for the whole, and nude and 
drapery studies both of the Lovers and the Fates. In the 
set of studies that was made for “The Hours,” another work 
of 1865, there is an exceptionally beautiful drawing of the feet 
and lower part of the drapery of one of the figures, in pencil. 
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¥or the water-colour drawing of “The Lament” there are five 
studies for one of the two figures, showing the various changes 
the artist made in the position of the legs. No. 43 1s a very 
graceful study of the model done when she was resting. 

The most complete of all the series is the one comprising 
tthe studies for the series of pictures illustrating the “Story of 
St. George,” 1865-6, for which there are more than forty 
‘drawings here. One learns from them how. certain of the 
pictures are gradually evolved. Six or seven nude studies. of 
St. George in the act of thrusting his sword at the dragon 
show very clearly the painter’s search, after the most natural 
and effective action for this. The one finally decided upon, 
No. 47, is a magnificent drawing, in which the movement is 
rendered with great power. , Other beautiful work is to be 
found in the numerous studies for the Princess and her ladies 
-and attendants, notably Nos. 71, 75, 76 and 77, and those for 
the figure of the flower girl in “The Return of St. George.” 
It is, however, impossible to particularise. Each drawing 
claims attention in turn, either for some lovely treatment of 
drapery, put in with a bold_and assured pencil, or some grace- 
ful flow of line or beauty of movement in his decorative treat- 
ment of the human body. Another important group was made 
-for the picture of “St. Theophilus and the Angel,” illustrating 
the beautiful legend of St. Dorothy—some thirty studies in all. 
-Other pictures for which numerous studies will be found here 
-are “Green Summer,” “The Wine of Circe,” and that series 
which he designed from the legend of “ Cupid and Psyche,” as 
told in William Morris’s “ Earthly Paradise,” all dating, at least 
from their conception, from the earlier sixties. Other pictures 
illustrated in a lesser degree are ‘Le Chant d’Amour,” “ The 
_Mirror of Venus,” ‘The Blessed. Damozel,” ‘‘The Feast of 
Peleus,” “King Cophetua” and “The Wheel of Life.” Two 
studies of exceptional interest, one in sepia and the other in 
lead pencil, are for some unknown subject, representing a king 
in Eastern costume receiving an embassy, who are presenting 
him with the portrait of a lady. . Following upon these there 
are many studies for drapery and costume, and from the nude, 
which: cannot be immediately ascribed to any particular 
pictures ; and the collection. finishes with a dozen drawings of 
heads, some of which are of wonderful beauty and delicacy 
and truth of draughtsmanship, such as No. 181, two studies on 
one sheet of a woman’s head in profile, her eyes closed ; 
No 186, a study from Mrs. William Morris, looking down ; 
‘No. 187, No. 182 and No. 188, a young Italian girl in the 
costume of her country. 

This is not the place in which to attempt any appreciation 
of the art of Burne-Jones as a whole. The more closely it is 
studied the more deeply will its great imaginative power, the 
beauty of its design and draughtsmanship, and the musical 
harmony of its colour, be felt. It is the same with Rossetti. 
Here again almost all the work by him included in this 
collection is of his earlier period, when the fertility of his 
invention and the great range of his imagination were extra- 
ordinary. This was the Rossetti whose influence is to be seen 
in the early work of Millais and others of the pre-Raphaelite 
brethren, and, indeed, of all who came in close contact with 
him. It was this side of his art which made so strong an 
appeal to all young painters who had a chance of studying his 
work, His manner had then in no way developed into 
mannerism, and his outlook was wider. ‘ Asan artist, as one 
‘who saw and could interpret and depict beautiful things in a 
‘beautiful way, there can be no two questions about Rossetti’s 
greatness,” says one of his latest biographers, Mr. Marillier. 
““ Never has one man pleaded so perfectly the sister gifts of 
poetry and painting that it was impossible to pronounce in 

’ which he was superior. To complain, as some have done, of 
the far-fetched Medizeval quality of his subjects is foolish. As 
. well complain that our fairy tales are old. Rossetti was 
Medieval in his thoughts and tastes. Without any affectation 
or straining for effect, he lived his intellectual life in a mystical, 
_richly-coloured world of romantic knights and sad-eyed ladies. 
‘These, and not the hedgerows or buttercups of to-day, were 
‘what came to the surface in his creative moods.” 

It is a little curious, when his romanticism is in question, 
that perhaps the finest drawings by him in this collection, 
certainly in technical quality as well as in power of rendering 
-character, are to be found in the group representing the one purely 
modern subject which he attempted—the unfinished picture of 
-“ Found,” begun in 1853, in which a countryman, driving his 
cart with a calf through the London streets in the early morn- 
ing, recognises ina fallen woman of the town his own lost 
sweetheart. Various technical difficulties delayed, and finally 
stopped altogether, the completion of this work. There is a 
pen-and-ink sketch here for.the whole design and several 
studies of both the heads, of the utmost delicacy and precision 
-of drawing. No, 220, the head of the girl, as she leans against 
the wall, with eyes closed and her lips pressed closely together, 
Carefully finished in pen.and ink, is of ‘wonderful beauty and 
expression. There are a number of portrait heads in the col- 
lection, and other small full-length portraits, chiefly in pencil, 
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No. 266, are of Mrs. Ford Madox Brown, and there are others, 
too numerous to mention, of Rossetti himself, of Holman Hunt 
and of the artist’s relations and intimate friends. The group 
devoted to Miss Siddall, the lady who afterwards became his 


wife, whose type of beauty inspired so many of his finest works, — 


is among the most important of these portrait studies, though 
a fine one of a child, No. 236, must not be forgotten. 

The collection ranges from the merest sketches—Rossetti’s 
hasty memoranda jotted down when his brain was fired by 
some subject suggested by his reading—to elaborately finished 
works. in pen and ink or coloured chalks. His two earliest 
water-colours are included. “The Laboratory,” after a poem 
of Robert Browning’s, which is really a tinted drawing over 
pen and ink, and “ Rosso Vestita.” Another design carried 
out in colour is the small ‘‘ Majesty” for stained glass. Among 
the, more finished and larger works, which are all grouped at 
one end of the room, the six designs for stained glass illus- 
trating the “Story of St. George” are among the more 
important. These were exhibited in the Art Gallery some 
years ago, and so need no description here.. The second of 
the series, ‘‘The Princess Sabra Drawing the Lot,” has been 
completed as a water-colour drawing, and glows with beautiful 
colour. Turning to the earlier works, one that will attract 
much attention is No. 196, “The First Anniversary of the 
Death of Beatrice,” dated 1849, and inscribed, “ Dante G. 
Rossetti to his P.R. Brother, John E. Millais.” This is the 
artist’s first conception of a story from Dante’s autobiography, 
which he afterwards treated in colour in a different way. 
Ancther fine pen-and-ink drawing, highly elaborated, dated 
1857, is from the “ Morte d’Arthur,” representing “ Launcelot 
in the Queen’s Chamber.” It is one of the designs done at the 
time when Rossetti, with a band of young followers and ad- 
mirers, undertook to decorate the room of the Oxford Union 
Debating Society with frescoes illustrating the Arthurian 
romance, Their enthusiasm was only equalled by their lack 
of knowledge as to the fitting medium in which to execute the 
work, The project ended somewhat lamely, and almost the 
whole of the part of the work that was actually finished has 
since faded away, We have here, however, several of the 
studies Rossetti made for his fresco of ‘ Launcelot at the 
Shrine of the San Grail,” the figure of Launcelot studied from 
Burne-Jones. 

Ameng the most beautiful of the finished drawings in pen 
and ink are the extraordinary allegorical design, ‘ Dantis 
Amor,” No. 278; ‘“ Lucrezia Borgia,” No, 2005)" igges 
Mirror,” No. 201; “Fra Angelico Painting” and ‘ Giorgione 
Painting,” No. 214; the well-known designs for Moxon’s 
“Tennyson” ; the designs for his sister’s book of poems, “ The 
Prince’s Progress”; ‘Joseph Accused before Potiphar,” 
No. 281; ‘ Fazio’s Mistress,” No. 282 ; and “ Spring,” No. 305. 
One of the most perfect pencil drawings is the study of a head 
of “ Delia” for “The Return of Tibullus to Delia,” No. 237, 
and, among portrait heads, those of Ada Vernon, No. 311, and 
Ellen Smith, No. 313; but there are many others of the 
greatest fascination which it is impossible to mention’; and the 
numerous “first ideas” for well known pictures must also be 
left without comment. The large pencil drawing of “The 
Loving Cup,” No. 342, very similar to the various finished 
versions in water-colour, is, however, too lovely to be left un- 
mentioned. It should be added that Mr. J. R. Holliday has 
been good enough to lend two very fine water-colours by 
Rossetti, “ The Annunciation ” and ‘‘ Morning Music.” 

It should be explained, in conclusion, that the collection 
was gradually formed during a period extending over many 
years by a collector of great knowledge and high artistic taste 
and keen judgment, who has had very unusual facilities, 
through his intimate friendship with the artists themselves and 
their circle, of getting together a really representative series of 
their studies, designs and finished drawings, It was his 


‘enthusiasm, in the first place, that has made it possible for 


Birmingham to own such a collection. 


“THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


ica annual meeting of the Society of Architects was 

held yesterday evening at Staple Inn, when the following 
report of the Council from November I, 1903, to October 31, 
1904, was presented :— 

In presenting the twentieth annual report to the members 
the Council is able to again place before you a record of steady 
progress and development. a 

During the past twelve months the number of applications 
for membership has been above the average, resulting in the 
addition of fifty-three names to the roll under the following 
headings :— Members, thirty-three; hon. members, three ; 
students, fifteen.. On the other hand thirty-two names disap- 
p2ar from the books, of which twelve were: removed: under 
Article 44, sixteea resigned and four died. The latter were 
members of Council, viz. Colonel Ellison and Mr. Trevail, 


‘some of which possess similar qualities. Two very fine ones, past presidents ; Mr,. Quartermain, hor. treasurer and Mr. W. 
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‘Cooper, one of the Board of Examiners. These gentlemen 
thad for many years taken the most active interest in the 
affairs of the Society, and the Council desires to place on 
record its sense of the loss which it and the Society has 
‘sustained, and its appreciation of the services rendered by 
these gentlemen. The Council nominated Mr. B. R. Tucker 
to the vacant hon. treasurership, and co-opted Mr. Curry of 
Jersey to be a member cf Council in place of the late Mr. 
Cooper, whose duties as an examiner in Section II. have 
devolved upon Professor Henry Adams, with whom the late 
member was associated in the work. Another honorary 
office has been created, that of hon. librarian, to which Mr. 
R. G. Bare has been appointed. . é 

There are now nearly sixty names on the students’ register, 
and to avoid the necessity of a studentship lapsing before the 
student was of the required age to qualify for full membership, 
the age limit has been raised to twenty-eight years, but this 
regulation does not prevent the student taking advantage of 
the entrance examination before reaching the new age limit. 
The Council being desirous of seeing the register considerably 
increased in numbers, commends it to the notice of members 
having pupils or assistants, and suggests that they should 
make a point of having them enrolled. With increased support 
‘the present privileges could be considerably extended. Two 
competitions have been held, the subjects being—(a) A design 
for an automobile club house ; (4) measured drawings of a 
lych gate. A prize of the value of three guineas was offered in 
each case, the following being the successful competitors :— 
(a2) Mr. J. Stewardson, Carlisle ; (2) Mr. A. H. Weeks, Bristol. 

As intimated in the last report, it became necessary, owing 
to changes taking place at St. James’s Hall, for the Society to 
‘find fresh headquarters at somewhat short notice, and early in 
the session suitable premises were found at Staple Inn Build- 
ings, Holborn, of which possession was taken last December. 
The accommodation then consisted of ground floor offices, with 
the use of a hall on the first floor for the meetings, &c ; but it 
soon became evident that the Society was cramped for want of 
room, and additional accommodation was secured on the 
second floor, where a room has been set aside for the use of 
‘the members as a reading-room and library. The reading- 
room is supplied with the professional journals and papers, and 
writing materials are also provided. It is comfortably fur- 
nished and fitted with electric light, and is in communication 
with the clerk’s office on the ground floor, where there 4s a 
telephone. These facilities offer many advantages to the 
members, particularly to those residing at a distance and who 
may require some central place for business purposes when in 
town ; to such as these it practically affords a London address 
and office accommodation. It is hoped the time is not far 
distant when the Society will be justified in considering the 
question of permanent headquarters of its own. 

The Council has referred toa committee the question of 
‘extending the present small collection of books and the forma- 
tion of a library more worthy of the Society, and is of opinion 
that the Society’s requirernents will best be met for the present 
by obtaining a number of modern technical works necessary 
for the use of the student and the experienced practitioner, the 
majority of the books to be available for circulation among the 
members. Several members have already expressed their 
sympathy with the scheme by making donations in money or 
books, and it is hoped that every member will co-operate, as 
by this means a library more in accord with the Society’s needs 
may be brought together. ‘The Council appeals to the 
liberality of members to assist in supplying the necessary 
volumes. 

The past twelve months have witnessed an agreealsle change 
in the attitude of the RI.B.A. towards registration, and your 
Council for the present has adopted a waiting and watching 
policy, to ascertain whether the senior architectural body will 
“proceed with the question to which it is now practically pledged. 
‘The R.I BA. appointed early in the year a committee to 
consider the question of registration, but before it had issued 
any report the annual election of officers took place, with the 
result that a majority was returned in favour of the principle 
of registration, and your Council is patiently awaiting the 
result of this change of policy. In the meantime the Regis- 
tration Bill promoted by this Society has been carefully revised 
and again placed in charge of Mr. Atherley-Jones, K.C, M P., 
being set down for second reading in June last, but owing to 
its position in the ballot was not reached. It is, however, 
Satisfactory to find that the measure is gaining the approval 
of many members of Parliament. Last December a deputa- 
tion from the Society visited Manchester at the invitation of 
the Manchester Society of Architects, where Mr. Ellis Marsland 
read a paper on registration with most satisfactory results. 
‘Your Council is of opinion that the Society has every reason 
to be satisfied with the progress which has been made and with 
the present position of affairs, 

Early in the session an evening was devoted to the 
Ancient Lights Bill framed by the joint committee of the 
R.I B.A and the Surveyors’ Institution, which it was decided to 


oppose as not being sufficiently drastic in its proposals. Since 
then the case of Colls v. The Home and Colonial Stores has 
been the subject of a judgment in the House of Lords, which 
has placed the law of ancient lights upon a more satisfactory 
basis. Your Council at its meeting on May 19 last passed the 
following resolution :— ~ 

“ Resolved, that the best thanks of the Society be tendered 
to Mr. J. Howard Colls for the courage and public spirit he has 
displayed in carrying the case of Colls v. The Home and 
Colonial Stores to the House of Lords, and obtaining from 
that supreme tribunal an authoritative decision on the law 
affecting ancient lights. Ree } 

“In the opinion of this Council the decision obtained will to 
a large extent prevent fictitious claims for damage to light being 
raised, with their consequent delays and legal proceedings, 
and in passing this resolution they feel they are echoing the 
thanks of all those who are either professionally or practically 
engaged in building operations.” 

The resolution was afterwards engrossed and presented to 
Mr. Colls on behalf of the Society.. A full report of this 
important judgment was printed and distributed to the 
meinbers. a 

During the session papers were read and discussions held 
on the following subjects :— © 

1903— November 19: Presidential Address. December 17: 
“Ancient Lights.” (Discussion.) 1904—January 28: “ Robert 
Adam, Architect and Artist.” By Percy FitzGerald, M.A, 
F.S.A. February 18: “Warming and Ventilation.” By 
D. M. Nesbit. March 17: “Domestic Fires and their rela- 
tion to the Smoke Nuisance.” By T.G. Marsh. April 21: 
“The Cottancin System of Armoured Construction.” By 
A. R. Galbraith. May 19: “Italian Architecture.” By Rev. 
Newton Mant, M.A. 

Half-yearly examinations have been held in London and 
Manchester, the arrangements for the latter having been 
undertaken by Mr. T. Cook, local hon. secretary. The number 
of candidates has been double that of last year, and for the 
first time since its institution the gold medal of the Society has 
been secured, the winner being Mr. W. D. Jenkins, of Llandilo. 
Mr. Frank Macey has been appointed examiner in Section IIL, 
Subject C, in the place of Mr. Jennings, resigned ; and owing 
to the death of Mr. Cooper, who was the examiner in Sec- 
tion II., Subject B, the duties have been allotted to Prof. Henry 
Adams, with whom the former was associated in the work. 

The annual dinner was held on April 22 at De Keyser’s 


-Hotel, London, when the president, Mr. Walter W. Thomas, 


was supported by a large number of members and guests, and 
a very successful evening resulted. On June 18 a field day 
was held at Coventry, under the leadership of Mr. Tickner, of 
that city. Mr. A. E. Pridmore, vice-president, was in charge 
of the party and took the chair at the luncheon, at which 
several of the city councillors and clergy and other prominent 
citizens were present. The President represented the Society 
at a number of public functions given by the Bishop of London, 
the Mayor of Westminster, the Law Society, and other pro- 
fessional and public bodies. ° 

At the invitation of the Sanitary Institute and the Royal 
Institute of Public Health, the Society was represented as 
follows at the several Congresses :—Sanitary Institute Con- 
gress, Glasgow, July—Mr. D. MacBean, Glasgow, and Mr. C. 
Mitchell, Edinburgh ; Royal Institute of Public Health Con- 
gress, Folkestone, July—Mr. Ellis Marsland and Mr. B, R. 
Tucker. Your Council joined with other institutions in urging 
that the above bodies should hold a joint Congress, and so 
avoid clashing and the necessity for duplication of delegates ; 
but, so far, the institutions concerned have not seen their way 
to fall in with the suggestion. 

The supply of assistants is far in excess of the demand, 
and those who require help cannot do better than make 
inquiries as to suitable applicants. The Register does useful 
work, and with a few exceptions has been able to supply suit- 
able candidates for every vacant post placed on the list. 

Your Council have given careful and prolonged considera- 
tion to the suggestion that the Society should have its own 
scale of charges and form of contract, and has come to the 
conclusion that while the present generally acknowledged 
scale is open to improvement, duplication in this case would 
lead to considerable misunderstanding and difficulty, and that 
with regard to a form of contract no better basis could be 
found than the form recently agreed upon by the R.I.B A. and 
the Institute of Builders after negotiations extending over 
some years. 

During the past year further additions have been made to 
the reserve fund, which has now reached a total of 1,000/. 
The auditors’ report and balance-sheet will be presented at the 
November meeting. 

The membership continues to increase steadily, but there 
is scope for further growth, and your Council suggests that 
during the coming session members should signalise the 
“ coming of age” of the Society by introducing as many new 
members as possible. - 
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A little individual effort in this direction should result, in 
raising the total to, say, 1,000 members, and give an additional 
impetus and weight to the Society such as would. be of. the 
greatest advantage to it in carrying on. its. work, particularly 
with regard to registration. espe ried 

It would extend this report unreasonably to, refer in. detail 


to the many questions which come before the Society and which. 


are dealt with largely in committee, notably by the practice 
committee whose services are frequently requisitioned by mem- 
bers and others in need of advice on difficulties which arise in 
practice ; enough has been said, however, to show that your 
Council has spared no efforts to forward the interests of the 
members and the Society generally. 


THE ROMAN CAMP NEAR GLOSSOP. | 


HE excavations at Melandra Castle are proceeding slowly 
but surely, says a.correspondent of the Mazchester 
Guardian, and some interesting revelations may be expected 
as the result of the work of the next few years. ‘The most con- 
venient way of visiting the camp is to alight.at Dinting station. 
Turning to the left on leaving the station, the visitor arrives, 
after a quarter of an hour’s walk, at the foot of the rising 
ground on which the camp was placed, and a climb of a few 
minutes will bring him to the camp itself. His first feeling 
will probably be one of admiration for the military genius that 
selected such a singularly commanding spot for the purpose. 
Mottram, Broadbottom, Glossop, Dinting, Hadfield and the 
surrounding hills are taken in almost at a sweep, and away to 
the north-east stretches the valley of Longdendale, bounded by 
its high moors, a district described in Domesday Book, long 
centuries after the Roman occupation, as “not pasturable, but 
fit for hunting.” 

It was on this rising ground, protected, we may almost say, 
on three sides by the river Etherow, that the Roman general— 
possibly Agricola himself—cast up the usual defences, finishing 
them with a wall 4 feet thick, built of millstone grit, which may 
have been sledged down from Hargate Hill, a few miles from 
Glossop, for the camp itself stands upon what would appear to 
be boulder clay. Even the few things that have been found 
already would seem to show that the place so founded was 
occupied for nearly 300 years. 

The province of Britain was assigned to Agricola in the 
year 78, and he is said to have spent the winter of 78-9 at 
Chester, busying himself, among other things, with tracing the 
tributaries of the Mersey to their source preparatory to draw- 
ing his chain of forts across the North country. Tacitus 
expressly states that Agricola went in person to mark the sites 
for camps, and it is quite possible that it was during one of 
these expeditions that Melandra was fixed upon, the Roman 
name for the station being Zerdotalia. The earliest coin found 
so far is one of Galba, who was Emperor 68-9. The latest 
found is one of Carausius, who was the Roman Nelson, and 
who, holding as he did the command of the fleet, revolted in 
the year 287 and boldly assumed the Imperial purple, under 
the title of Augustus. ‘‘ Under his command,” says Gibbon, 
“Britain, destined in a future age to obtain the empire of the 
sea, already assumed its natural and respectable station of a 
maritime power.” A fairly complete series of coins of inter- 
mediate dates to these has been found during the excavations. 

Melandra Castle is of. especial interest from the close 
resemblance which it bore to its sister fort Mancunium, which 
was built at about the same time at Castlefield, where the 
Medlock joins the Irwell, and as the Manchester camp has 
now been destroyed beyond recall, the unearthing of the 
remains at Melandra must prove of great value, for it is almost 
virgin soil. At both Manchester and Melandra a detachment 
of the first cohort of Frisians (an auxiliary cohort of the 
Twentieth Legion) was stationed, as would appear from cen- 
turial stones found near the east gate of each camp. Both 
camps were built at the junction of two streams, as, indeed, 
was often done, and the defences in each instance took the 
form of a ditch and a wall, though the thickness of the 
Melandra wall (4 feet) was not so great as that of the camps 
at Manchester and Brough. 

Nothing remains of the Przetorium at Manchester now but 
possibly a fragment of wall in one of the timber yards at Knot 
Mill. The corresponding building at Melandra measured 
25 yards square, with walls 2 feet to 3 feet thick, and consisted 
of three rooms and a courtyard, Near this building has been 
found the floor of what would seem to be the granary. It has 
been found possible to reconstruct the Pretorian gate in con- 
siderable detail, the remains of the double arches having been 
discovered almost 2 sz/u, and there seems to be good reason to 
suppose that a portcullis was in use here. The corner towers 
of the camp are also well made out. Further, the excavators 
have recently come across an important conduit, but its use is 
hitherto a matter of conjecture. 

If the general outlines of the station bear a close re- 


semblance to ..those. indicated ,at ;Manchester, the same is 
even more true of the smaller finds. Fragments of pottery, 
of Samian ware, of Upchurch ware, with the diagonal pattern 
intact, and grey ware are plentiful, and the specimens of bottle 


| glass.and what would seem to be bevelled window glass are of 


excellent quality, some of the glass bearing a striking re- 
semblance to that found at.Silchester.. One of the most 
interesting finds consists of an-intaglio formed of three 
layers of glass, the figure stamped upon. it being that ofa 
sphinx. It was natural that Melandra, being: the next station 
to Brough, which was the centre of the Derbyshire lead-mining 
district, should yield important articles in this metal. Lead 


| has been found in lumps weighing up to. as much as 14: Ibs,, 


as well as rolled sheet lead. This brings us to one of the 
most interesting discoveries, viz. a complete set of twenty 
marked Roman weights, all of lead with one exception, 
A photograph of these weights, together with a careful exami- 
nation of their significance and value, appeared in a recent 
issue of the ‘Derbyshire Archzological. Memoirs.” The 
weights, which were found close together, are nearly perfect, 
though thickly coated with oxide, and they are all whole 
multiples of the scrupu/um. The author. of the paper referred 
to divides them into “trade weights” and “ coin weights,” and 
it is suggested that the use of the latter. may have been to 
apportion defective coins in paying the garrison. A leaden 
lampstand is also reported. The roof tiles are perfect enough 
to show very clearly the method of joining, and a number of 
the nails used for fixing the tiles have been collected. 
Remains of amphore and mortaria are common, the latter 
being coated within with powdered quartz; the hand corn- 
mills discovered are of two kinds, and there is an abundance 
of whetstones bearing unmistakable evidence of having been 
used for sharpening knives or swords. Among further miscel- 
laneous finds may be mentioned spear heads (no flint imple- 
ments have been discovered), a discus, counters, and a 
sacrificial knife, but so far the excavators have not come across 


| an altar. 


The Przetorian Gate faced south-west, and from it, apparently, 
a road ran vié Stockport to Buxton, then of course a great 
resort of the Romans, under its name of Aquz. The opposite 
gate, known as the Porta Decumana, which always formed the 
principal entrance and was placed as far from the enemy as 
possible, looked in this case down the steep bank that over- 
hangs the river, the latter forming an admirable defence for 
the camp on two sides at least. Of the other two gates the 
Perta Principalis Dextra is of special interest at the present 
day because it is still known by the name of Doctor’s Gate, 
and it is. possible to trace the Roman road from this gate for 
almost the whole distance to the important station of Brough, 
near Hope. A more delightful walk at this time of the year it 
would be difficult to imagine.. The road may be traced leaving 
Glossop by Mossley Bridge, and it passes to the north of the 
wooded mound known as Shire Hill, not very far from the 
famous British station of Mouslow Castle. Permission to 
trace it across the open moor may have to be obtained from 
the keepers, but it strikes the main Sheffield road at 
Thomason’s. Hollow, at the point marked “culvert” on 
the Ordnance map, and just where this road has 
begun to dip down into the wild and beautiful Lady Clough, 
with its magnificent show. of bracken. For about a mile the 
two roads are coincident, then the Roman road drops and may 
be seen for a mile in the valley tothe right. It then crosses to 
the left and passes behind the Snake inn towards Allport. 
Here it is not so easy to follow, but by crossing the Ashop at 
Allport Bridge and climbing to the ridge above Hag Lee—a 
lovely bit of country for the autumn. tints—the road may be 
picked up again near the stone pillar marked “ Cross.” From 
this point the road runs straight along the narrow ridge that 
separates the valleys of the Ashop and the Noe, giving beautiful 
views of Jaggers Clough and Edale on one side, and the Snake 
Valley and the Derwent on the other, and gradually descends 
to Hope along a green terraced walk. The whole distance 
from Glossop to Hope would not exceed fourteen miles, the 
greater part of which might be walked over the very ground 
trodden by the Roman legions centuries ago on their way from 
one station to another. 

It is only fair to add, in concluding this short reference to 
the excavations now proceeding at Melandra, that the work 
has been carried out as a labour of love under the care and 
mainly at the instigation of Mr. Robert Hamnett, of Glossop, 
who has himself collected the necessary funds or raised them 
by his lectures. The land has now been leased to the 
excavators by Lord Howard for a period of ten years, sO that 
all funds raised will go towards the work itself, Setting aside 
other and perhaps more important considerations, the educa- 
tional value of such an object-lesson as this—an almost exact 
reproduction of the Roman fort at Manchester-—within easy 
reach of Manchester schools can scarcely be over-estimated, 
and it is to be hoped that this important and interesting piece 
of work will not be allowed to flag for.want of the very mode- 


rate support required. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF | Architecture would draw students from all parts of the sur- 


IRELAND, 

GENERAL meeting of members has been held in the 

Institute Rooms, Dublin. Mr. George C. Ashlin, 
president, occupied the chair, and there were also present 
Messrs. James H. Webb, Charles Geoghegan, J. J. O’Callaghan, 
Richard S. Swan, Frederick Shaw, Charles H. Ashworth, 
Frederick Hayes, Joseph Holloway, Robert Cochrane, Albert E, 
Murray, George L. O’Connor, J. Charles Wilmot, Robert J. 
Stirling, R. M. Butler, H. J. Lundy, J. Donnelly, H. Allberry 
and R. Caulfield Orpen, hon. secretary. A letter was read 
from Mr. Pinkerton, Londonderry, having reference to the 
existing schedule of professional charges and suggesting some 
alterations in it. The Chairman explained that the meeting 
was not competent to adopt any resolution relative to such 
proposed change, but invited a general consideration of. the 
subject. A discussion followed, in which Mr. Webb, Mr. 
O’Connor, Mr. Murray, Mr. Allberry and others took part. It 
was alleged that the rules laid down in the Institute schedule 
governing architects’ charges were constantly transgressed by 
members, if not absolutely in letter at any rate in spirit. The 
speakers called upon the Council to take vigorous action in 
this matter, and thus protect those, especially the younger 
architects, who were loyal to the Institute and the best tradi- 
tions of practice. The President announced that, in his 
Opinion, the present constitution of the committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects having charge of the 
proposed scheme of registration of architects gave good hope 
of a speedy settlement of this most important question. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


4 Rakes winter session of the Manchester Society of Architects 
was opened on the 13th inst. when Mr. J. W. Beaumont 
delivered his presidential address. After referring to the losses 
sustained by death during the past. twelve months he con- 
gratulated the Society on its present prosperous condition in 
the fortieth year of its existence. In 1901 the aggregate 
membership was 182, in 1992,it was 193, and-in,1903 207. He 
said that it was to societies such as theirs. that the public 
should be led to look for instruction in architecture and the 
allied arts, especially in provincial cities, where facilities for 
the study of architecture were not easily obtained otherwise. 
It would be a great public benefit, he continued, if in all towns 
possessing an art-gallery the municipal authorities would 

_ devote a portion of it. to the formation of. an architectural 
gallery or museum where, by means of casts and drawings and 
reproductions of examples of the various styles of architecture, 
the history of architecture might be studied from the earliest 
days. In such a museum also there might be a collection of 
building materials, where the art student and workman would 
be able to study the characters and methods of their em- 
ployment, and more especially specimens of those materials 
the most suitable for use in the locality. In it should also be 
preserved by means of drawings and models a record of those 
ancient buildings which in so many towns had:in the course of 
events to be cleared away to make room for town improvements 
and extensions. There were very few places outside London 
where the art student had facilities for studying hisart from actual 
examples, and it was only by enlisting the sympathies of the public 
in matters of art that they could expect to make such a museum 
successful, and it should be one of the duties of their Society 
to make the attempt. He was convinced in making such an 
attempt they would have the sympathy and hearty co- 
operation of the members of the committee of the Municipal 
School of Art. This committee had taken an excellent step 
in founding a collection of architectural subjects at the School 
of Art in Cavendish Street, but to be of better: use to the 
public it should be on a. large scale and housed in a more 
central position. In Dublin there was an excellent collection 
in the Art Gallery of examples illustrative not only of early 
{rish architecture, but also of many of the finest buildings in 

_ Europe. It was to be hoped than when a new art gallery 
was built in Manchester the Corporation would be able to 
provide for an architectural gallery and museum. At the 
right time it would be the duty of their Society to take the 
matter up, and to persuade the authorities of the importance 
of carrying it out. The President expressed the opinion that 
any man before he was allowed to call himself a qualified 
architect should have. passed compulsory examinations which 
would show that he was entitled to use the term. No archi- 
tect should be eligible for a public appointment until he was 
duly qualified. During the past year the articles of associa- 
tion had been altered in order to facilitate the alliance of 
neighbouring societies of architects to the Manchester Society. 
Mr. Beaumont said he felt convinced that before many years 
had passed Manchester would have become a very important 
centre for the education of architectural students, and that the 
training which would be given at the Manchester School of 


rounding districts. It was most encouraging to learn that a 
very fair number of students had entered this’session for the 
degree course as well as for the ordinary classes.)' 

The President said during the past year many important 
architectural schemes had been decided upon throughout the- 
country, The commencement of the building of the cathedral 
at Liverpool had been made, and during the next few years 
they would be able to watch the growth of a great church 
under the hand of one of the greatest living church architects, 
in conjunction with a young architect who bore the honoured 
name of his grandfather, Sir George Gilbert Scotti: In. Man- 
chester the long discussed question of a new infirmary had 
been decided upon. Many of them, no doubt, would see with 
regret the removal of the old infirmary from. its central pasi- 
tion in the city, which it had for so many years occupied. Its 
black and grimy walls had been known to most of them all 
their lives, and they would miss them when they had gone. 
Despite its blackness there was a dignity in its design which, 
favoured by a splendid situation, had endeared it to all of them. 
An important question. which would before long have to be 
decided was what was to be done with the site when the old 
buildings were removed? His own feeling was that it should 
be left an open space entirely unbuilt upon, possibly laid down 
partly with grass and planted with trees which, if the air of 
Piccadilly was so good as some of their doctors had told them 
it was,, should thrive well there. On this space he would 
reserve positions for statues of those of their townsmen who 
were considered worthy of this honour, and other public men. 
If this large space were left open and much of the surrounding 
properties rebuilt, Manchester would possess one of the finest 
squares in the world, Their old city certainly wanted 
brightening up, for it had in many parts of it only a second- 
rate appearance. After alluding to the narrowness of the 
streets, he argued that the best material to use for facing the 
buildings in such thoroughfares as Market Street was cement, 
on condition that the Corporation had authority to compel 
owners to paint them every two years. He was afraid he 
would be considered rather a heathen for suggesting this, but 
he believed if that were carried out their streets would be 
lighter, brighter, cleaner and healthier. : 


STONEHENGE. 


pe action will be taken in the High Court by the Right 
Hon. G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, Sir John Tomlinson Brunner, 
William Matthew Flinders Petrie, Frank Tucker and Thos. 
Merchant, against Sir Edmund Antrobus for an alleged 
obstruction of certain rights of way to Stonehenge. “The 
statement of claim sets forth that Stonehenge, which is of 
great antiquity, originally formed an ancient building and 
place of assembly for public worship, the deliberation of public 
affairs or other public purposes, and since it has ceased. to be 
so used has remained a national monument and place of 
resort of great public interest. Until Sir Edmund Antrobus 
erected the fence complained of it is contended that there was, 
and now ought to be, free access for the public to Stonehenge 
by means of roads running up to and through the same. 
The roads are claimed to be public highways for His Majesty’s 
subjects to go and return, on foot and with horses and 
carriages at all times of the year at their free will and 
pleasure. It is also stated that Stonehenge is subject toa 
trust created by the Crown or declaration of trust which if in 
writing has been lost or by a statute which has been lost, for 
the free user by the public of Stonehenge asa place of resort 
and for the free access of the public thereto by means of the 
roads, and that the site of Stonehenge has since the creation 
of such trust been held by the owner thereof for the time being 
subject to such trust. It is claimed that the fences erected by 
Sir Edmund Antrobus are obnoxious to and interfere with 
the rights and privileges of His Majesty’s subjects, and the 
plaintiffs therefore ask for an order calling upon him to remove 
the fences and an injunction restraining him from erecting any 
fence or other erection upon any part of the land so as to 
obstruct the road. The action will be defended by Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, but it is not expected that it will come on for hearing 
before Christmas. 


The Durban Town Council have instructed Messrs. Scott, 
Woollacot & Hudson, architects, Johannesburg, to prepare 
bills of quantities in connection with the erection of the muni- 
cipal buildings. The scheme, of which we gave an illustration 
on January I5, is estimated to cost 320,000/, The Durban 
Council have legislative sanction to borrow 999,000/., of which 
200,000/, will be set aside for the new scheme, the balance of 
cost being nearly covered by sale of the present town hall to 
the Government for 100,000/, 
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Queen Alexandra has presented her portrait, an oil- 
painting of full size, in which Her Majesty is represented 
wearing her Coronation robes, to the Danish National Gallery. 

The Truro Cathedral Building Committee, after being 
in existence for twenty-seven years, has held its last meeting. 
The financial report shows assets 1,357/. and liabilities 642/. 

Mr. George Saul, of Florence, has offered to his native 
city of Carlisle a portrait in oils he made of the late Mr. 
Gladstone when residing in Florence. 

The Manchester University authorities have appointed 
Mr. Fred Pickford, B.Sc, demonstrator in engineering. On 
the nomination of the Vice-Chancellor of the University, Mr. 
R. S. Baker, B.Sc., and Mr. C. S. Chalmers, B.Sc., have beén 
appointed to the posts of assistant engineers in the Public 
Works Department of the Government of India. 

The Birmingham Architectural Association opened 
the session with an exhibition of drawings and smoking 
concert at the Midland Hotel, Mr. Thomas Cooper, the 
president, being in the chair. Among the lecturers for the 
session are Sir Oliver Lodge on lightning conductors, Pro- 
fessor W. R. Lethaby, Mr. T. E. Collcutt on the new Savoy, 
Mr. William Henman and others. 

Mr. H. J. W. Tillyard, BA., late scholar of Cambridge, 
who is proceeding to Athens asa student of the British School of 
Archeology, has been awarded a grant of 50/. from the 
Research Studentship Fund. 

The Memorial Statue to the late Lord Russell of 
Killowen, which has been executed by Mr, T. Brock, RA., 
will shortly be placed in position in the central hall of the 
Royal Courts of Justice. 

The Newcastle-on-Tyne new art gallery was opened on 
the 13th inst. It has been built at a cost of 30,000/, The 
expense was defrayed by a local merchant to commemorate a 
fifty years’ successful business career in the city. The first 
exhibition is of works by the British school obtained on loan. 

Sir Edward Poynter, P.R.A, and Sir C. Purdon Clarke, 
director of the Art Museum, South Kensington, attended the 
opening of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin on the 
invitation of the German Emperor. 

A Stained-Glass Window in memory of the late Mr. A. G. 
Thomson, architect, is to be erected in All Saints Episcopal 
Church, Jordanhill, near Glasgow. The subject, which was 
suggested by Mr. James Chalmers, architect of All Saints is 
“The Architect Inspired.” The figure is treated in classical 
fashion and robed in scarlet and silver. Rays of golden light 
fall on the upturned face. 

The irish International Exhibition (Incorporated) has 
been formed as an Association under the Limited Liability 
Acts, 1862 to 1900, All the work at the exhibition will, as far 
as possible, be executed of Irish materials by Irish workmen, 
and will provide employment for a large number. .As the 
primary object of those who are engaged in this enterprise is 
the advancement of Irish industry, a special committee must 
be formed, in accordance with the articles, whose duty will be, 
amongst others, to reserve the most prominent position in 
the exhibition for the display of Irish manufactures. The 
guarantee fund amounts to 105,000/, 

Efforts are being made to form a National Association of 
Teachers of Science, Art and Technology engaged in poly- 
technics, technical institutes and schools of art. The main 
objects of the proposed Association are:—(1) To advance 
technical education ; (2) to promote and safeguard the profes- 
sional interests of such teachers ; (3) to act as a means of com- 
munication between “technical” teachers and the various 
educational authorities and the public. 

An Instrument has been introduced in Milan Cathedral 
which, it is said, registers the oscillations produced by the 
winds, and the almost imperceptible inclinations in the pin- 
nacles. At once, when put in position, it showed the periodical 
movement of the whole cathedral through the action of the sun 
on the stone. 

_ The Art Sectional Committee of the Manchester educa- 
tion authority report the purchase of a copy of the illustrated 
catalogue of the collection of ancient Greek art exhibited at 
. the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1903 for Al. 6s." 62., anda 
cast of the High Cross of Monasterboice from the Dublin 
Museum for 47/7. 

The Lancashire County Council have decided to make 
a capitation grant to the Manchester Municipal: School of 
Technology for the session 1903-4 of 1,103/, 10s., and to the 
Municipal School of Art of 2294. Ios, aS compared with 
882/. 10s. and 199/. Ios. respectively for the previous session, a 
total increase of 2517. 

The Hall of University College, Oxford, has been 
renovated, _ Between 1760 and 1890 the timbered Jacobean 
roof, built in 1656, was plastered over. During the past long 
vacation the timber has been once more exposed, 


An Exhibition of works by the late G. F. Watts will 
be opened in December at the Royal Academy. 


Mr. J. F. White, LL.D., who was joint author with Mr. — 
A. Gibson of “ The Life and Art of George Paul. Chambers,” 


and of many articles on ancient and modern art, has died at 
his residence in Dundee in his seventy-fourth year. He was 
the head of an extensive milling business. ; 


An Exhibition of paintings by Mr. John Lavery, of Glas- — 


gow, will shortly be held in London. 


A Painting, Queen Margaret, by the late Sir Joseph Noe? 
Paton, R.S.A, has been presented to the Carnegie Trust, 
Dunfermline. The artist was a native of the ancient burgh. 


A Project is under consideration in Paris for holding 


‘another international exhibition in 1920, which will be the 


fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the present Republican 
system. 

Mr. J. Gunton, architect, of Finsbury House, EC,. has 
been elected Common Councilman for the Coleman Street 
ward by a large majority. 

The Subject selected for the Prix Bordin in 1907 by the 
French Académie des Beaux-Arts is “ The Influence of Le Brun 
on the Sculpture of the Period of Louis XIV.” 

Mr. A. S. E. Ackermann, A.C.G.I., A.M.I.C.E., has 
moved into larger offices at 25 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

The Mayor of Southport, when opening the third annual 
autumn exhibition in connection with the Southport Art 
Association, said it was a courageous thing for them to impose 
on the ratepayers a. precept for art... He claimed that while 
one frequently heard it said that the civic authority had no 
concern with art, and that to spend public money in fostering 
it was to exceed the duties it was created to perform, Southport 
dissented from such a proposition, and they were one of the 
first of the municipalities, other than the great cities, to possess 
an art gallery and hold an annual exhibition. The exhibits are 
by local artists. 

The National Bank of the Orange River Colony was. 
recently sued by an architect for 200/. as fees for designs pre- 
pared for the rebuilding of bank premises in Bloemfontein. 
The case was heard in the Bloemfontein High Court. The 
plans had, according to the evidence, been prepared at the 
request of the general manager, but these were not accepted at 
a meeting of directors, who issued advertisements calling for 
competitive designs. Judgment was eventually given for the 
architect for 120/. and costs. 

At the Meeting of the Lancashire and Cheshire Anti- 
quarian Society on Friday last a paper was read on “ Bishop 
Nicholson’s Visit to Manchester—1704,” as described in his 
diary for two days. Referring to the cathedral, the bishop in 
his diary said :—“ The church is a neat and noble fabrick ; a 
quire and chapter-house (round and cield with wood, like that 
of York) are both very uniform ; the tapestry and the altar 
represents the story of Ananias and Saphira, and has a deal 
of silk in it ; the seats in the body of the church, regular, &c. 
No monument of note ; the fellows preach by turns, forenoon 
and afternoon, and Sundays; and the warden on some solemm 
days.” 

vA Conference of local authorities and owners of land im 
Norfolk and Suffolk interested in the question of defence 
against sea encroachment was held last Saturday. The com- 
mittee was reappointed, with instructions to communicate with 
other authorities in Great Britain whose districts abut upon and’ 
are liable to erosion by the sea, and with the members of 
Parliament representing such districts, with a view to ascer- 
taining how far they are willing to co-operate in an application 
to the Government, and to take such further steps as they 
consider advisable to give effect to the recommendations of 
the report. mo : WAR 

The Kensington Memorial of the late Queen Victoria 
was unveiled on Wednesday by the Princess Louise (Duchess 
of Argyll). It consists of a granite column 22 feet 9 inches in 
height, with an Ionic cap of Pentelicon marble and a pedestal. 
The total height is 35 feet 9 inches. It stands opposite St. 
Mary Abbot’s Church... The sculptor was Mr. W. Brindley and 
the architect Mr. H. L. Florence. Gra gi’: 

Professor Baldwin Brown delivered an address on the: 
late George Frederick Watts and James M‘Neill: Whistler at 
the opening of the Class of'Fine Art in Edinburgh University 
on Tuesday. |: Us 

Professor Hudson Beare has stated that during the past 
summer he had been engaged in the preparation of the pre- 
liminary plans in connection with the utilisation of the build- 
ings of the old infirmary, Edinburgh. ' These new buildings 
would provide the engineering class with greatly ‘increased 
accommodation, which they were urgently in need of. | On the 
ground floor of the front block would be large ‘laboratories for 
testing of materials and for hydraulics, and on the upper floor 
classrooms, photographic-rooms, laboratories for special work, 
&c. The block of buildings standing behind the main block 
would be converted into a large lecture theatre, and above this 


‘ would be a large well-lit drawing office. 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

dn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
stag A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. Ali letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect, Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, £.C. 

The Editor will be glad to recetve from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good fatth. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


FENDERS; ETC. 


*,* As creat disappointment zs frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


a 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


KINnc’s NORTON. — Nov. 7.— The King’s Norton and 
Northfield Urban District Council invite architects resident in 
or practising within the urban district of the Council, or having 
offices in or practising within the city of Birmingham, to submit 
designs for the erection of a public library on the site in High 
Street, King’s Heath. Mr. Ambrose W. Cross, surveyor, 
23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 

WALLASEY.—Dec. 21.—The Wallasey Urban District 
Council invite designs for new public offices at an estimated 
cost of 45,000/. Premiums of 250/.,75/. and 45/. are offered 
for the first three designs. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk and solicitor 
to the Council, Egremont, Cheshire. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT.— Oct. 27.—For the erection of a new branch 
post office at North Camp, Aldershot, for the Commissioners 
of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. H.M. Office of 
Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 


ALTRINCHAM.—Nov. 2.—For Council schools in Naviga- 
tion Road, Broadheath, Altrincham, for the Cheshire County 
Council education committee. Mr. William Owen, architect, 
Duchy Chambers, Clarence Street, Manchester. 

ARMLEY.—Oct. 25.—For the bricklayer, joiner, plumber, 
plasterer and slater’s work (in one contract) required in altera- 
tions and additions to Redshaw House, Redshaw Road, Armley. 
Messrs. T. A. Buttery & S. B. Birds, architects, 1 Basinghall 
Square, Leeds and Queen Street, Morley. 

BARGOED, — Oct. 25.— For the erection of houses for 
Maesagroed Building Club. Mr. Wm, Harri®, architect, 
Gilfach Bargoed, Wales. 

BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—Oct. 26.—For the erection of 
additional external iron staircases and other work at the work- 
house, Roose, Barrow-in-Furness, for the Guardians. Mr. 
H. T. Fowler, architect, Cornwallis Street, Barrow-in-Furness. 

BATLEY.—Nov. 5.—For the excavator and mason’s work 
in the erection of fence and retaining walls in Healey Lane, 
Batley, Yorks, for the Town Council. Mr. Jos. Hanson Craik, 
town clerk, Batley. 

BILLINGHURST.—Oct. 22.—For additions, &c., to Billing- 
hurst schools, Sussex. Mr. C. H. Burstow, architect, 6 West 
Street, Horsham. 

BRADLEY.—Oct. 24.—For the erection of four through 
houses, &c., at Bradley, Huddersfield. Messrs. E. & C. 
Brooke, architects and surveyors, 6 Huddersfield Road, 
Brighouse. 

CANTERBURY.—Oct. 26—For alterations to the kitchen, 
boiler-hotse and laundry at the workhouse, for the Guardians 
of Bridge Union. Mr. Andrew Bromley, architect, Radnor 
Chambers, Folkestone. 

CROFTON.—Oct. 25.—For the erection of closets, new 
urinal and drainage at the Crofton Provided school, near 
Wakefield. Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, county architect, County 
Hall, Wakefield. 


CROYDON.—Nov. 1.—For enlargement of the sorting office 
at East Croydon, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings. Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

DUDLEY.—Oct. 27.—For pulling-down and rebuilding the 
female receiving and vagrant wards at the workhouse, Dudley, 
for the Guardians. Mr, Arthur Marshall, architect, King 
Street, Nottingham. 

DUNDEE.—Oct. 27.—For the supply and erection of a steel 
framework covered with galvanised corrugated sheeting for 
the protection of the exposed pipes and rams of the coal-hoist 
in Dundee Harbour. Mr. J. Thompson, harbour engineer, 
Harbour Engineer’s Office, Dundee. 

DUNDEE.— Oct. 27.—For laying with granolithic paving the 
flocr of the new shed presently being erected at the site of the 
old cattle depét, for the Dundee Harbour Trustees. Mr. John 
Thompson, harbour engineer, Dundee. 

DURHAM.—Nov. 5.—For the erection of branch shops and 
four cottages adjoining at Shiney Row, for the Newbottle and 
District Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. A. Martin, secretary, 
at the Society’s Office, Newbottle. 

FARNBOROUGH.—Oct. 27.—For the erection of a post 
office at Deepcut Camp, Farnborough, for the Commissioners 
of H.M. Works and Public Buildings, The Secretary, H.M. 
Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

GRAVESEND.—Oct. 24.—For the erection of a public library 
in Windmill Street, Gravesend, for the Town Council. Mr. 
Edmund J. Bennett, architect, 191 Parrock Street, Gravesend. 

GREAT BERKHAMSTED.—Oct. 31.—For the erection of new 
school for girls in Prince Edward Street, for the Managers of 
the Maintained schools, Great Berkhamsted. Messrs. C. H. 
& N. A. Rew, 185 High Street, Great Berkhamsted. 

HULL.—Oct. 28.—For alterations required to the office of 
the superintendent registrar in Harley Street, Hull, for the 
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Guardians of SculcoatesUnion. Mr. T. Beecroft Atkinson, 
architect, 11 Trinity House Lane, Hull. 


KENT.—Oct. 28.—For the construction of a small brick- 
slated mortuary in Beaver Road, for the Ashford Urban 
District Council. Mr. Wm. Terrill, Surveyor’s Office, North 
Street, Ashford. 

KNUTSFORD.—Oct. 26.—For the erection of a stone- 
breakers’ shed and the carrying-out of certain alterations to an 
existing building at the workhouse at Knutsford, for the Guar- 
dians of Bucklow Union, Mr. Robert J. M‘Beath, architect, 
Birnam House, Sale. 


LITHERLAND.—Nov. 2.—For additions to Litherland 
House, Sefton Road, Litherland, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. A. H. Carter, surveyor, 25 Sefton Road, 
Litherland. 

LONDON.—Oct. 26 —For the erection of a museum building 
at the rear of the public library, Walworth Road, S.E, for the 
Southwark Borough Council. Mr, Arthur Harrison, borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E. 


LoNDON.—Oct. 26.—For the erection of engineer’s work- 
shop, &c., at the infirmary, for the Lambeth Board of Guar- 
dians. Mr. W. Thurnall, clerk. 


MAIDENHEAD.—Oct 24.—For the erection of a public 
mortuary on land adjoining the electric-light station, Braywick 
Road, for the Town Council. Mr. Percy Johns, borough 
surveyor, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 


MAIDSTONE. —Oct, 24.—For the erection of steam-roller 
houses, shedding, &c, at the following places :—Canterbury, 
Sandwich, Ospringe, Charing, Headcorn, Dunton Green, Ton- 
bridge, Wilming xton, West Malling, Staplehurst, for the roads 
and bridges committee of the Kent County Council. County 
Surveyor, West Borough Chambers, Maidstone. 


MANCHESTER.—Oct. 28 —For tke erection of a tea-room 
adjoining the hall at Heaton Park, for the parks committee. 
The City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MERTHYR VALE.—Oct. 22 —For the erection of school- 
room for the English Calvinistic Methodists. Rev. W. 
Andrews, Wesley Terrace, Merthyr Vale. 

MIRFIELD.—Oct. 24.—For proposed additions and altera- 
tions to Hopton Grove, Mirfield, near Huddersfield, for Mr. 
C. Sutcliffe. Mr. Benjamin F. Simpson, architect and sur- 
veyor, 12 Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


| hospital at Kilwinning, 


PENYRENGLYN.—Oct. 28.—For the erection of a new 
school to accommodate 280 scholars. Mr. Jacob Rees, archi- 
tect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 


ROCHDALE.—Oct. 25.—For the supply and erection com- 
plete (exclusive of brickwork) of propagating house and cold 
frames, for the general purposes committee. Mr. S.S. Platt, 
borough surveyor. 


ROTHERHAM.—Oct. 25.—For the erection of ten artisans*’ 


dwellings in Lord Street. The Town Clerk, Town Hall, 


| Rotherham, 


SALISBURY.— Oct. 27.—For alterations and additions to the 
laundry, and for building a lavatory and bath-room to the 
children’s block, for the Guardians. Messrs. John Harding &. 
Son, architects, 58 High Street, Salisbury. 


SCOTLAND.—Oct. 26.—For the erection of boundary wall,. 


preparation of roads and insertion of main drain at Seafield, 
Leith, in connection with the new poorhouse, for the Leith 
pas Council. Mr. James Miles, clerk, 45 Charlotte Street, 
eith. 
SCOTLAND.—Oct. 31.—For construction of new station 
buildings at Laikhall, Stonehouse, Blackwood and Lesma- 
hagow. The Engineer to the Caledonian Railway Company, 
Buchanan Street ‘Station, Glasgow. 


SCOTLAND.—Nov. 1.—For the erection of a small-pox 


spit for the joint committee of the Northern 
District of Ayrshire ‘Combination. Messrs. J. & J. Armour, 
architects, Irvine. 


SCOTLAND.—Nov. 11.—For the erection of a timber piled’ 


wharf on the river Garnock, near Irvine. 


Works Manager, 
Ardeer Factory, Stevenston. 


SOUTHALL.—Nov. 8.—For the erection of a porter’s lodge- 


at the sanatorium, North Road, Southall, for the Southall- 
Norwood Urban District Council. Mr. Reginald Brown, 
engineer and surveyor, Public Offices, Southall. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES — Nov. 5.— For works required in 
connection with the extensions to chancel, including new 
organ-chamber, vestry, &c., at Holy Trinity Church, Stockton- 
on-Tees. Mr. Charles S. Errington, Victoria Buildings, 
Grainger Street West, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

SURREY.—Nov. 3.—For the erection of a. new board-room 


and offices at Parkshot, Richmond. Mr, Edwaraa Partridge, 
Bank Chambers, Richmond. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON ‘ie suxsuey watt pecoramion, 


THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


“e HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. 
CA ME® ID 9 The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly xeliabtey and 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUOH LESS COST! 
FRE DK, WALTON & CO. Ltp., Sole Wanufacturers and Batenkees, 
1& 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. No. 8769. GEREAED, 
MELLOWES & eG Ss . 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W: 


legrams, 
Pi in orecie: Walton, London,’ 


HOT WATER & STEAM HEATING 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. 


W. J. BURROUGHES & SONS, 


143 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC. 


Telephone 8160 Bank. Telegraph, “ ILLAPSE, LONDON:” 
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SWANAGE.—Nov. 5.—For construction of retaining wall 
along the shore at Swanage. Mr. Thomas Randell, clerk, 
Town Hall, Swanage. 


WAINSGATE.—Oct. 27.—For about 250 lineal yards of 
boundary walling, tool-shed, kerbing, &c., required in extension 
of burial-ground at Wainsgate chapel, near Hebden Bridge. 
Mr. Thos. Kershaw, architect, L. and Y. Bank Chambers, 
Halifax. 

WALES.—Oct. 22.For the completion of the contract of 
rebuilding Tabernacle Welsh Wesleyan chapel, Rhymney, for 
the trustees. Rev. Peter Jones, Park place, Tredegar. 


WALES. — Oct. 22.— For the erection of workhouse, 
Aberystwyth, for the Guardians. Mr. J. Arthur Jones, 
architect, 7 Queen’s Terrace, Aberystwyth. 


WALES —Oct. 24.—For the erection of two houses, 
Machen. Mr. F. G. Webb, architect, Holly Bush, Lower 
Machen. 

WALES —Oct. 25.—For the erection of twenty houses at 
Aberbeeg, Mon, for the Aberbeeg Building Club. Mr. John 
Rowlands, Glyncoed, Llanhilleth, Mon. 


WALES.—Oct. 25.—For the erection of twenty-eight work- 
men’s cottages and formation of new road and drains at Ponty- 
pridd, for the Pontypridd Freehold Land and _ Building 
Company, Ltd. Mr. T. R. Phillips, architect, Old Bank 
Chambers, Pontypridd. 


WALES.—Nov. 1.—For the renovation and enlargement of 
the English Wesleyan church, Troedyrhiw. Mr. Tiley, 
16 Tydvil Terrace, Troedyrhiw. 


WELLINGBOROUGH.—Nov. 1.—For the erection and laying- 
out of new cattle market, erection of buildings, construction of 
pens, levelling, paving and draining. Mr. J. M. Sharman, 


Road), Mr, Edward T. Gilmore, architect and surveyor, 
Weston-super- Mare. 

WHITEHAVEN.— Oct. 25.—For altering the premises, 
74 Market Place, Whitehaven, into furniture, boot and shoe 
and butchering stores, for the Cleator Moor Co-operative 
Society, Ltd. 53 Church Street, Whitehaven. 


WIGAN.—Oct. 22.—For alterations and additions to the old 
Council offices, Local Board Street, Ince Green Lane, for the 
Ince Urban District Council... Mr. A. T. Swain, surveyor, 
Council Offices, Ince Green Lane. 


THE Skegness Urban District Council have received sanc- 
tion from the Local Government Board to borrow the sum of 
10,3602. for improvements to the sewerage system, which 
includes a new sewer along Drummond Read, construction of 
new pumping station, pumping main and ejector chamber, also 
septic tank and bacterial filters on the existing sewage farm. 
Messrs. Elliott & Brown, the engineers to the scheme, have 
been instructed to make the necessary arrangements for the 
work to be started as soon as possible. 


THE contract for the bridge over'the Wear at Sunderland 
has, as we mentioned last week, been given to Sir W. Arrol & 
Co. Particulars have since been given by the Glasgow 
Herald, The bridge will have very deep foundations, extend- 
ing for nearly roo feet into the bed of the river. The main 
span over the river is 350 feet, and the girders are to carry not 
only a roadway but a railway, the latter at the higher 
level. This span will weigh nearly 3,000 tons, and as the Act 
provides that the waterway must never be obstructed during 
construction, the immense girders will have to be overhung or 


architect, Market Square, Wellingborough. 


WEST HARTLEPOOL.—Oct. 
house in Villiers Street. Mr. 
Road. 

WEST HARTLEPOOL.— Oct. 
foundations for iron building 
with a clinker brickmaking plant at the 
the Corporation. 
78 Church Street. 


24.—For 


26.—For 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Oct. 29 —For the erection of six 
houses on the Coombe Lodge Estate (facing Upper Church 


Wm. Young, architect, Park 


and machinery in connection 


Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, borough engineer, 


be built cantileverwise from each side until they meet in the 
centre, as in the case of the Forth Bridge. This will involve 
very careful work. The girders, however, are to be of the 
ordinary lattice construction, although of enormous depth, for 
the wide roadway is carried on the bottom flange; while 
20 feet higher up the supports for the railway line will be made 
on the main girders ; the footpaths are to be outside the main 
girders. In addition to the centre span, there will be three 
others, each of 200 feet ; while arches, &c., will make the total 
length of the bridge 1} miles, which will involve a cost of well 
over 300,coo/, 


the erection of ware- 


the construction of 


destructor works, for 


ELECTRIC 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 
MOTHER WELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


LEEDS FIRECLAY CO. 


LIMITED, 


The WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO0.’S Branch 
ELLAND RD., LEEDS. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS) swapuncote, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


ERFECTION 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


HAYWOOD & GO. LTD,| DELTA ALLOYS, No. I. & Iv. 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES,| 00 Nor Draw veRDié 


DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 
YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. : 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. ey 


CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 
—— ——- DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 
Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. MANGANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
Welecaund, «© Haywood Morin’! YELLOW METAL, CUN METAL, ETC. 
National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. THE DELTA METAL cO., LTD. 
ROOFI NG Ti LES. 110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 


SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. THE 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {, Tfe Mark FRENGE ASPHALTE C0, 
HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. ARCHITECTS 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago are s $ : 
* as good now as when first fixed. Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 


Sana ae a Le |e Asphalte supplied from the Company's 


For FLOORS, Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 
WALLS, 
ILES neartus, |6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 
FURNITURE, 


& 


The TRENT ART TILE CO. 


IN ROOFING. 


13.20: KINGS Re 
aa 5° PANCRAS ISND Naw 
MooAIC: PARQUET-W%D:- BLEC K 
; LEADED -LIGHT9-WAIL: TILING 


ma 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1873, Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Vol. LXXI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 
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TENDERS. 


BARKING. 


[Ocr. 21, 1904. 


BELFAST. 


For furnishing the Corporation offices, Belfast. 


Accepted tenders. 


For the erection of seventy-two workmen’s cottages in eight H. & J. Marten, Ltd., the Council suite . . £8,941 0 0 
blocks of nine cottages each, on land adjoining the H. & jf. Marten Ltd, boundary stone 
existing workmen’s dwellings in King Edward’s Road, (Portland) ‘ . 7,441 0 © 
Barking, Essex, for the Barking Town Urban District Geo. Rome & Co., decorative plasterwork . 7,000 0 0 
Council. The House Furnishing Co., Ltd., furnishing 
J. Guttridge - £14,976 0 0 Council chamber . . |, 5,423 ome 
Martin, Wells & Oy. . oe Og H. & J. Marten, Ltd., oak tables, clerks’ 
Chambers Bros. 13,404 0 0 tables, &c. 2,306 0 Oo 
a Ae see ; x J. C. Mayers & Con furnishing committee- 
olliday . 3 rooms . - 1,942 0 © 
J. Gregory. 12,204 0 0 Wylie & Lockhead, fireplaces, fireirons, &e. 1,867 0 oO 
E, Good & Sons, Ltd. 12,132, 9 ©} Goodall, Lamb & Heighway, writing tables 1,693 0 Oo 
Hall & Jacobs 115520 40 92 Gillespie & Woodside, carpets . F 1,380 0 oO» 
S.E. Moss. T1520 10 0,0 Wright & Hunter, leather covered chairs 1,173 One 
J. Ra . ete - e H; & J. Marten, Ltd, public counters bon ana 
. W. Bu : ’ brass) . 1,092 0 oO: 
STEDMAN & Co. , Shrewsbury Road, Forest eee & Sons, public hall hares fe 4 oma 
Gate (accepted ) . » 10,764 0 O Wright & Hunter, cork carpets 495 0 oO: 
BECKENHAM. Hampton & Sons, clerks’ chairs, stools, &e. 494 0 0 
For making-up Westbourne Road, for the Beckenham Urban The Trade and are Co., see 
District Council. Mr. JOHN A. ANGELL, surveyor. tables, &c. 409: Oe 
Fry Bros. ; : , k wiGG6Ir 17 an Thos. Skidmore & Co, i iron safes 249 0 Oo: 
Woodhams & Sons ae Soy Cy © 
Mowlenueicc a . 487.00 BOLTON-UPON-DEARNE. . 
W. PEARCE, David's Road, Fiovent Hill (accepted) 486 19 .7 For street works in Kathleen Street, Goldthorpe, for the 


BIRMINGHAM. 


For constructing new surface-water drains and gullies on the 


Bolton-upon-Dearne Urban District Council, Yorks. 


S. HAMILTON, Nora Street, Goldthor Pe, Rother- 


ham (accepted ) 


Stratford and Warwick main roads, in the parish of 
Yardley, for the highways and bridges committee of the 


Worcestershire County Council. 
county surveyor, Worcester. 
T. J. Mason , : : - 
J. White, jun... 2 ; 5 . 
Sutherland & Thorpe . : 
R, W. Fitzmaurice & Co. 
G. M. Kerry & Co. 
ePrice «Sons | 
Currall, Lewis & Co. 
A. Cooper 
S. Wood . 
E. BOORE, Smethwick (accepted ) 


Mr. J. H. GARRETT, 


- £749 12 6 


BRADFORD. 


For the erection of a factory in Burnett Street, Bradford. Mr. 


EDWARD L. GAUNT, architect, 5 Charles Street, Bradford. 


£986 16°70 Accepted tenders. 
Gor 2°56 C. Booth & Sons, Lidget Green, mason and 
593,40 0 bricklayer : . 41,098 Oo oO 
Hoye Te) 6 Thompson Bros., Great Horton, ratpanies 
BOs ao and joiner 345 0 O 
B76) BoLG H. Barrett & Sons, Thornton Road, ‘ironwork 220 (0) 9G: 
AweholO wo F. Higginbotham, Undercliffe Lane, plumbing 
ei OORT uO and heating . 158 13.90 
<0 479 St eo E. Jones & Son, Barkerend Road, plasterer 
400 14 4 and concreter ' , - 80 Io 9 


SPRAGUE & co., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | 


COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully | 


lithographed and printed i in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate pore for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
L OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S Pines: upon ES diaapt or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘‘WEST”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (C4RBON-LINES)- 


ARE AOOEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRAOINGS 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


Brosdway Chambers, 
WESTMINSTER. 
Te ? No, 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 

Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 

Blue and Brindled Bricks, Oommon Building Bricks, 
Fire ‘Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“FROSTERLEY 
xconts: _ MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


ah CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No, 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 

White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 
W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 

NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 


TT. A. HARRIS, | 
SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every ide of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel, No. 1882 Central, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM."' 


en A ea con oe ah Me ge 
Ca R CLI N KE screened and graded 


to suit all purposes 
9 in Building Works or 
Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke ane Breeze Merchants, 


3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful. Tondon.” 


Telephone No. 871 Hop, Teleg. Add., ‘ Tribrach, London.” ] — 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED on DRAWING. renee 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73 inches wide). 


|8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL, 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


ROBT: NICHOLL, 
153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON. 
Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST. 
Tel. No. $648 Central. 


WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.¢, 


Every y ane ay of ironwork for the Exterior and |) 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and | 
Private Buildings, &e. 

Designs and Estimates supplied. _ Trial order solicited. 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


To empty 
TWIN STOP-COCK. the Sina 
As used by War Office and down A 


London School Board. 


GARRATT & ; CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.B. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


BURTON. 
For laying granite paving on Burton Bridge. 
G. F. TOMLINSON, Derby (accepted ) « £0507 of 9 
BURTON PEDWARDINE. 
For the erection of a steel girder bridge at Burton Pedwardine, 
for the Sleaford Rural District Council. 
PATTINSON & Co. (accepied ) . 


BRIGHTON. 

For cleaning and painting the water pillars, public gas and 
incandescent lamps, fences and exterior of police and fire- 
stations, &c., in Brighton. Mr. FRANCIS J. C. May, 
borough surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

Section i, 


DURHAM. 
For the erection of a house at Durham, for Mr. K. C. Bayley. 
Mr. STEPHEN WILKINSON, architect, 30 Mosley Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Gradon & Son . “£1 295.6 ‘0 

Arkless Bros. 1,27 Ae Ten 6 

W. Lodge ae (oe) 

. G, Bradley 19355080 

See ake pucude & Bolam 1192) 5+ I 
R. Gardner : Ei1GQu rset 

C. GROVES, Chester- le: Street (accepted) . 1,099 O 0 

lala (GC, IROL : : : ; : %  aifeley? Yor! 0) 


ELBURTON. 
For the erection of a dwelling-house at Elburton Cross, near 


Wye Bros. & Milledge £25218 5 Plymouth, Devon. Mr. J. HARVEY, architect and surveyor, 
GATES & Son, North Road (accepted) Mis OG Plymouth, 
Olliver & Sons : : 168 00 R. GARDINER, Elburton (accepted) A »£400 0 O 
" Section 2, : 
Gates & Son A ; : ‘ 264 0 0 ERITH. 
Wye Bros. . : 220 18 7 | For street works in part of Crabtree Manor Way, Belvedere, 
Holland Bros. 187 0 oO for the Erith Urban District Council. 
OLLIVER & SONS (accepted) 158 O © G. Rackham ; : - : He Mteior se 
A. B. ae ee 442 s1OmO 
CHESTERFIELD. Peat < AA 
W. H. Wheeler oy Sk 
For asphalting the drives and Celenty at the Castle Market. 7M Breelee Cone 355 4f 3 
BATEMAN & SONS (accepted ) -4105 OO S. J. Brice & Sons 345 16 8 
ROAD MAINTENANCE AND STONE SUPPLY Co, 
DARTMOUTH. I 10 


For the erection of two houses at Mayor’s Avenue, Dartmouth. 
Mr. E. H. BACK, architect and surveyor, Dartmouth. 
Wills & Anderson ; : ‘ “£5490 0 
Back & Watts Zante 6 
R. C. PILLAR & G., Row, Dartmouth (accepted ) 495 15. 6 


LTD., Gravesend (accepted) , - : ny Eisie 


EXETER. 


For the erection of car depot in Heavitree Road (superstruc- 
ture), including the following :—Brickwork, masonry, steel- 


DENABY MAIN. 


For the erection of a hospital at Denaby Main for employés of 


Denaby Main Collieries, Yorks. 
architect, Conisborough. 

Salmon & Co. : 

Wellerman Bros. 

Robinson Bros. 

B. WORTLEY, Doncaster (accepted ) 


RED, BLUE AND CREY 


GRANITE roe BUILDING, 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


M EZOTI L 


THE MOST SANITARY, 
THE MOST pEGoHKrivE: 


| Thornaby. 


WALL & CEILING a | 


Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine. 


BRICHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE. 


The Best and Cheapest eek ded for Clazed Tiles, 


VERMIN PROOF | 


Made In England, with English Capital, by English §> 
Labour. | 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS— 


LONDON TABLET CO., sydenham, S.E. 


Teleg., “‘ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 303 Sydenham. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 


work, &c., from level of plinth to completion, for the 
Corporation. Mr. THOMAS MOULDING, city engineer and 


surveyor. 
G. Setter : - £53340 0 Oo 
Mr. H. L. SMETHURST, Willey & Co. Ltd. =) 53843) 0.0 
W. Brealy. 2 5 lO, Ono 
« £4,051 17 ~6 Woodman & Son Soy @ © 
eS 2622108 0 A. N. Coles F 4,299 14 5 
: Saco OF O W. E. BLAKE, Sutton Building Yard, , Plymouth 
: ee 4d AR TIA O (accepted ) AAO © © 


The Patent “ACME” CUBING-MOTION (Regd.) 


STONE-BREAKER 


Gives MAXIMUM OUTPUT at MINIMUM COST. 
GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


Engineers, LEICESTER. 
Also makers of FINE CRUSHING ROLLS. 
A Se ee eee ee 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. | 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire- -clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks, 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, I OK Os 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS: 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Sioseioaisr Thad 
HEAD, WRICHTSON & CO., LTD., 


Have for SALE 
(365 SONS! OF IRON JOISTS 


x 6,8 x 6 and 6 x 3. 
NO REASONABLE OFFER REFUSED. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Im proved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY 


Chimney Columns 
4Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
mand Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required, 


Colliery Signals 


Electric Bells 


¢ Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free, 
Distance no object, 


TERRA-COTTA WORKS, ice 
CLEETHORPES. | 


Manufacturer of MOULDED BRICKS, RIDGES, | 
FINIALS, eet te Se VENTILATORS, 


Spécialitte—-WINDOW HEADS. 


Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No. 238, 
Nottingham, 


1 LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
)published on Applicaticn to The Publisher, 


& 
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Dennen eee eee eee 
FALMOUTH. GRIMSBY—continued, 

For addition of two caretaker’s rooms, &c., to isolation hospital | Greenhouse with heating apparatus, foundations, &c., complete. 
near Falmouth, for the Falmouth and Truro Port Sanitary J. A. Thomas. ; : ‘ : ‘ 152 5 6 
Authority. Mr. W. H. TRESSIDER, borough surveyor. TR Watermane q ; 148. One 

Wakthway - +£2295 9 ©] EwmeERSON BROS (accepted). . « « «» 13916 O 


CORDER & BARNICOAT cee ted : & Hale) . %) Ge) ; ; mae 
ePre) 7 For the erection of two corrugated-iron buildings at the small-. 
FENTON. pox hospital, Laceby, forthe Corporation. Mr. H. GILBERT 


For the erection of a cookery centre in Market Street, for the WHYATT, borough engineer. 


education committee. TT. Pearce. . . : mes . + £400 tama 
P. H. BENNISON, Longton (accef/ed ) ea OO SMO EO Bruce & Stil 5 heats ee : . , » 380mm 
Brown & Lilly, Ltd. . : : ; ~ . 323 "One 
GRIMSBY. R Iles, Ltd. : 4 : : ; : . 277 elem 
For the erection of two greenhouses, for the Corporation. Mr. Walker Bros, . 2 : ‘ ; : . 270 Ome 
H, GILBERT WHYATT, borough engineer. D. Rowell . : : : : é j . 256 Tome 
One greenhouse. Raced ee se re ae a 2 
Hope& Sons. + + + + + £129 10 0} Humphreys ‘ual aa ie a 
Skinner, Board & Co. . . : ; pe F207 10 210 NiikeaL eet: ; wy; i 107 1a 
W. Cooper, a ee ee TG OO! Croggon & Son. 0% 
Halliday & Co. . ; 7 ; ; ; Pe ea oy Mitson & Harrison . 5 : 3 : . 195 Om 
Messenger & Sah ; ; ; ‘ ; ee 15 Of 'G PeBanbury. 44, : : ; : ; . 193 OG 
4 poe SSID i : 5 : , F - ae : | Wire-Wove Roofing Co. . , ‘ : , 190 (ONG 
VON arae oe : : i i , ; : ; a Pp. Chick . : ° ; 5 : ; .. 187 “Ou 
ae Saco GS: ee a Ae 2 . T.R. Waterman. . «. =; ons) 0) hos 
es racer ’ : : : ie Pe | gk gees BB Harbrow . : : 4 : : F . 184 Oe 
E “Trafford. ; : ‘ Cn : Eonar s Hawkins & Co. . : : j ; ; .. 184 0 ome 
T. R. Waterman . : : : : ; at oie ie) Ke: aa ; i : ‘ ; te F a 
Emerson Bros. . : , : ‘ . FESS AO Ginger, Lee& Co. . ¢ ; sO 
One greenhouse with heating apparatus. J. McManus : 4 . , : . 164 One 
Hope & Sons. : : ; ; ; -s1031I0 00 fF. SmitH & Co, London, E, (accepted) . . 148 Onn 
W. Cooper, Lid... ; : . : 7 147110 HO ; HARROGATE. 
Spee pou SE ; ; 3 : a A a For painting the outside of the Knaresborough supply elevated 
Monon & Paul ; i Oe steel tower, for the Harrogate Corporation. Mr. EDWARD: 
J. A. Thomas f : : : ) ; 127 14 0 WILSON DIXON, engineer, 14 Albert Street, Harrogate. 
Halliday & Co. . ‘ : ; 4 : . 126716 Bo J.W.Gil . : Ye : ; -£17 15 0 
J. Cox ; : A ; : a Se J. Whitehead 5 : : : ; ; . 17 19m 
Wrinch &Sous <<. & yc Rn Senet? Bre ume W. Norman. ee ee 
Jevon Co 117 0 0 Morey & SON, Knaresborough (accefied ) . 12 some 
W.D. Tucker . 5 ; : é c 5) ish IS) HEDNESFORD. 
T. R. Waterman. 5 : : ‘ : . 113 10 0| For making-up Anglesey Road, Hednesford, for the Cannock 
BD ae 
Richardson & Co. 3 : ; : : y RIT3 7 ALO Urban District Council. 
Emerson Bros. . ; ‘ . 5 ; 5, 68 F4 iO L, & R. BARTON, Hednesford (accepted) . «£423 14 


JOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


TW 


y ANS = we We A 
MANUFACTURERS WOWWERHANPTON 


‘@ |™ELIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING CO. L™ 


Sole Proprietors of the Montrotier Seyssel Asphalte Mines. 


(BASSIN DE SEYESEL.) Telephone, 2147 LONDON WALL. 
(Established 1871.) MINES IN SICILY. 


LITHOFALT MASTIC PAVINC—Cheap and Durable. 
Head Offices—2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


o. 
= 
ig 
= 
Fy 


} 
Us 


Telegrams, LIMMER, LONDON. 


MINES IN GERMANY. 
: This Company’s Mineral Rock Mastic Asphalte 
eighas Award (Silver] is specified by H.M. Office of Works, the Admiralty, Home Office, 
pe peer tiaia ta Bl and other Government Departments, for Roofing, 
~ : sna Rie! ie Flooring, Damp Courses, &c. 


oe 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, L0., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


See newt issue 
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HOVE. 


For the erection of a shelter hall on the south side of the 
H. H. ScorTt, borough 


western lawns, Hove. Mr. 
surveyor. 
J. Parsons & SONS, 


cepied) . ‘ : : ' 


KEIGHLEY. 


For the paving of streets off Bradford Road, for the Corpora- 
Mr. W. H. HOPKINSON, borough engineer. 


tion. 


118 Church Road (ac- 


LANGLEY PARK. 


For erection of a public urinal at Langley Park, Durham, for 
the Lanchester Rural District Council. 


Mr. it Re LUPTON, 


surveyor. 
E. Rutter & Sons . 7 LONO 
£623 0 oO J. Rosson & Son, Winning (accepted) . 61 10 oO 


LUDLOW. 


For alterations and additions to their outfall works, including 
the construction of settling tanks, provision of bacterial 


filters, storm-water filters, sludge beds, &c., 
and laying-out the farm, and for other works on the site, 
from designs and specification of the engineer, for the 
Ludlow Town Council. 


for levelling 


T. E. SUGDEN, Victoria Park View (accepted) . £643 14 4 H. Ashley i ; field te 
J. Byrom . : - PRA tod. 5 3 
W. Westwood . ; - ; : : md, COS, a7 OC 
KIRKBURTON. Rigen . : é : : 3 COORONG 
For the brick foundations, sleeper walls and drains required at J Firth & Co : ; . ; ; : 34783 ve 
the small-pox hospital, -Thorncliffe Green, near Kirkburton, Tomene: Mand ; : : ‘ ; : oe aah 3 
for the Kirkburton Joint Isolation Hospital committee. Car a : : ’ ; ; ; er : 
Mr, J. BERRY, architect, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. ii Pe Marea ' ; j ; ‘ j Re oe ; 
A. & G. WILKINSON, Emley, Wakefield (accepted ). Sutherland Thorpe 3368 aA 7 
Se ot: 
w : fe) fo) 
LONDON. ° A. Braithwaite & Co. Puye 177 
For supplying and fixing wrought-steel ladder to roof at the T. Speake : cheeks ates il 
electricity generating station, Osborn Street, E., for the G, Rutter . ‘ 31302 a2 eas 
Stepney Borough Council. Mr. M. W. JAMESON, borough E. Boore . 3,288 I 9 
engineer. Ross & Crabtree 3,060 2 OmLo 
T. & W. Cole , 719) 1040 W. Morley & Son . 2,998 13 8 
J. Richmond & Co. ° tS; 1070 H. HoLLtoway, Bilston Road ) Wolverhampton 
J. & W. Shale : : re abges 1S (accepted ) : <ue2, 7058 | Sono 
Ashton & Green . el 2elOmO MORLEY. 
W. BADGER, 48 Upper East Smithfield (accepted) 11 14 © | For works required in extensions to the Rag Place, Fountain 
For the concreting inverting of the Moselle Brook, Mr. Street, Mills, Morley, Yorks, for Mr. H. H. Watson. 
W. H. PRESCOTT, engineer, Tottenham. Messrs. BUTTERY & BIRDS, architects, Queen St., Moriey. 
T. Adams. : : é ; "ts 5,032 9 O Accepted tenders. 
C. Ford . 4,445 0 O Pearson & Ainsworth, Britannia Road, Morley, 
E. T. Bloomfield 3, O1oasOu0 mason and plasterer : ‘ .£194 0 0 
Grounds & Newton . 3,769 O O J. Asquith, Peel Street, Morley, joiner and 
W, Frost’. , 3,392 0 O plumber . 64.0 0 
Johnson & Langley . OM (Pavone) J. Atkinson &- ‘Sons, Ltd, Whitehall Road, 
TT. W. PEDRETTE, Stamford Hill, N. ‘(accepted ) 2,865 0 Oo Leeds, slater ° zo. 15-0 


C. B. N. SNEWIN & SONS, LID 
en FIREPROOF DOORS 


ald Boise Doors. 


INSURANCE COMPAN 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND | 


ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


Total Security, £3,800,000. 


FOR 


— PARTY WALLS(; 


WAREHOUSE S, &c. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


F. BRABY « CO. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, reel LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
so TILES 


DOUBLE GRIP. 


1 a a St Ze 


WN VGH 


SECTION SEI oF Gaip. 


SINGLE GRIP, 


AM WSS oF Crip. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPES 
| ROOF OF THE DAY. 


For full descriptive Oatalcgue, address the Patente2— 


| 


CHARLES D, PHILLIPS Newport, Mon 


Telegrams, ‘' Snewin, London." 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 


gs BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
LONDON, E.C, 


Telephone 274 Holborn, 
LOCK \y 
Y 


Vij 


Yeo. Deal. P. Pine. 
La x! x Gee, ad 28. 90. 16s. 6d. per 100. 
” ” Ae lai 8s. 3d. tis Od. ” 
1” 4. 68,90, 9s. Od. . 


Flooring with special joint to conceal nails as above at the 
following low prices :— 


Wainscot. P. Pine. 
14x4” .., 56s. 9d. 27s. Od. per square, 
1x4” ... 46s. 0d. 22s. 9d. 5 


These prices do not include desiccation, 
Please apply for further particulars to 


‘WIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :—67 & 68 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.0. 
Telephone, 601 and 602 Avenue. 


T ALIST of ART PLATES 


ké PUBLISHED IN 
THE ARCHITECT” 
Will be forwarded on application to 


GILBERT WOOD & Co. LTD., 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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OSWESTRY. | SALISBURY. 
For laying-out and constructing new street, sewers, &c., at | For the erection ef a new library according to plans by Mr. 
Brynhafod, Oswestry. Messrs. SHAYLER & RIDGE, archi- A. C. BOTHAMS, city surveyor. 
tects, Oswestry. aaa a 
vOrkK. d . 
“ oe jhe) : wy ie be ci a P J. Long & Sons .£4,887 0 0 Lous o £109 0 o 
J.-E M. Jones ; ; 575 0 0 Vincent & Folland . 4,580 0 0 56 4 6) )75O.sguue 
oS NCA eae ae 4 Bailey & Marlow . 4,500 0 0 22710 0 20 0 O 
Jones & Evans . , ; ; | iS23e10% 0 T. Dewki ) ee a a is 
W.H. THOMAS (accepted). . . «  « 527160 Neb oh ES es spe? ee i 0. oe a : 
’ . . $5) 
W. Webb : «= 45333) 0 810. 55 eOmeo 75 Ope 
RIPLEY. E. Hale: . . .. 4,300" 0 Os otanas 50 0 0 
: : : . Mitchell ‘ se byline} roe) 000 aye) fe: 
For the execution of the following works, for the Ripley Urban as Way hd aH 16S ie bad “ -y Te 
District Council :—(Contract No. 1) for underdraining the Stephens, Bastow & 4 
recreation ground ; (Contract No. 2) erection of a brick hin as : | 42210 0 \FOUNONNG 30 0 ae 


shelter thereon, together with conveniences at the rear HARRIS BROS., Salis- 


thereof. Mr. C. W. THOMPSON, surveyor. eee . 4205 00 66 0 O «foo ioe 
Contract No. i. At J. Colborne . - 3,990" 3" 0 “GR aane 257 O28 
Cur Gee. : , : ; : : ~ A20T7 8G * Messrs. Harris Bros.’s fede: was accepted subject to 
J. Lithero . A 5 : 4 : , . 179 Io Io | certain variations. 
an & Hunt . : F : A j Td J65u8 
mheekall, : é : : : : 7aale 722080 
r ‘Coupe . : re : « I34kTS88I0 
H: BENNETT (accepted) ; : : . 4 OZ Omes STEVENAGE. \ 
Contract No. 2. For tar paving and resetting kerb and channe! of Albert Street 
T, Kemp” . ‘ . . . . . - 64) 7° © and a small portion of the east side of High Street, within 
ClEy Cosa. ; : : : : : yee eis | their district, for the Stevenage Urban District Council. 
Wetton Bros. . ; ; . 5 . : 2 As 2 S. Deeley & Com ; : ; : : £371 12 16 
G. R. Hall .. : a A . : : ye Gark c PO Mithweee ; d : : 352" (Ome2 
salt GbYOss. : . : . . . ~ » 49,1f- 0 La Brea Asphalte, Co. é : : : . 330 10 © 
W. Harris... ssw 4613 971) “Asphalte, Ltd. 9.) 
W. Norman é : : : ye file) fe) Public Works Co. ‘ ; : ; : ¢ 2305 5.8 
HARRIS & HUNT (accepted) , : ‘ fear ap ye) Wallace & Inns . ; ; : : - . 188 .15<to 
{.omart see. 1725 Ome 
VICKERS & FIELD, 25 Victoria Street, S.W. 
SANDOWN (I.W)). (accepted ) a re . TOT tga 
For the erection of a free library. 
J. Meader. : : : A : é - £1,060° G0 
Simmonds : : ; : : : “mel, 905 er OmlO 
J. Jenkins . rs ay oy “Kor a WATFORD. 
Musselwhite & Sapp se : ; : - 1,909 0 oO} For additions to electricity works, for the Urban District 
Brown & Corney. A : 21,095 100-0 Council. 
E. JAMES, Binstead (accepted) . 5 : ., 1;740' 17 20 CLIFFORD & GOUGH (accepted ) : ° ~ £35745 0 0 


PRODUCTION. 


One Gallon covers from 


THE LATEST 


A PERFECT ENAMEL 
PAINT. 

FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 

BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


“SAN 


Flows Freely, 


Hard Wearing, 
Rasily Washed 
and Polished, 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 
NEW CROSS, S.E. 


60 to 70 Square Yards 


on a prepared surface. 


LENE’ 


BLUE LABEL FOR IN- 


SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8 to 
10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY 
HARDENS. 


RED LABEL FOR OUT- 


SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 
3515 HOURS ACCORDING TO 
WEATHER. 


Pt +-7) 


er os 0 oe 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SOUTHAMPTON. W SEV ACE. 

For the rebuilding of Nos. 43 and 45 Above Bar, for the | For the erection of Holy Cross new church, Whitwick, 
Hanpshire Advertiser Printing and Publishing Co., Ltd. Leicestershire, for the Rev. M. J. O'Reilly. Messrs. 
Mr. WILLIAM BURROUGH HILL, architect, Southampton. McCARTHY & Co,, peu Central ests Coalville. 

Revised tenders. o Hodges ; j ; : , Rees ie , 
A Wright Son. . . . «£11,075 0 © ees |. bibs oo 
Memmi toe f=. ° « .t. 10,970 0 O : fay UR Gee ata 
ee 10,817 0 0 W. F. Harding. . . . . . ese) Oi? 
ens. s : : i ; ; Ngee 795. 0 0 Barker & Son . ; : : : ; : C238 On0 

a e e e . . . . 9 ee x ie a ’ 
Perevens Co... sw! 73 cP ih ea ere ert Baa : f 
ee Le erezgzcgo> an PS Pie re oe rr 5,856 0 0 
Ee oy ORONO Cen eee ae ary OG 
EM TGS GS OO ee eee Meee St, $793 0 0 
Golding & Ansell . Beet BOT arn Headiord eee GaP eee 3,598 0 0 
DYER & SONS, Southampton (accepted). - 9,998 0 Oo C. Wright j : . 6,499 0 0 
WALES Ae Moss; Coalville (accepted) « ; : 5 a : : 
. ; torer Bros, . ; : Arey 

For the erection of two shops and twenty or more houses at WINDSOR. 


Hengoed, for the Sunny Bank Cottage Company, Ltd. , ; 
Mr. wel A. tana: architect, 18 Gatinn Street, For alterations and additions to Clewer Mead, Windsor. 


Aberdare. Messrs. Law & ALLEN, architects, Dacre House, Arundel 
H. Phillips ; ‘ : : : : £5 260) OO Street, Strand, W.C. 
H.P.Jones. : : : : é 4180 .0 Oo Hie Perrin : . : : : . £2,100 0 oO 
John Lewis R rs : A " I 2ia\ere) 1@) fe) E. K. Willett . - 6 ° . : <6 1,068) 5080 
G. Ferris . : : : ; eT w 535030 O00 Hollis & Sons . =e evant, 925) £OmEO 
J. F. Howells . : . : 5, 3,000 £0 =O W. Beauchamp, Englefield Green *. : 5 genes Oy 
D. RAYMOND (accepted) . % é : 5 ENG lefe) “Yel fe) * Accepted provisionally. 

‘ . ‘ : «1 3500 OO et Se a 
eee 3 Received too late for Classification. 
WEYMOUTH. AMERSHAM. 

For the wiring of 12 Gloucester Row, for the Town Council. For the erection of infirmary at Amersham union, Amersham, 
Bopetecolson Co, . 6 eC. Z48 6G Bucks. Mr. H. BELCH, architect, Chesham. Quantities by 
Peer CO. A ee Cg 48 OO Mr. FLEETWOOD Buss, 4 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn. 
W. Gee. : . . . . : . <Les s a eas W. Payne. : a : : : : . £4,287 0 © 
W. Dickinson . . . . . . a2 (F050 W. W. Freeman : : : 4 : « 4;248 -0 © 
C. Jett . . . . : : . . “730, 36°-0 A. J. Colborne . : ‘ : : ; 74,0025 10-50 
W. D. Orchard. 29 15 0 F. G. Rust : ‘ ; ‘ f : pH3,0700 201-0 
EKLESS Bros, & HIng, Victocia Arcade (ac- G. Darvell . ; . / ; , . 3,660 0 0 

re eee eee 24.98 O'] TT. Hartis 36 7. 6 ewe se 3,650.0 0 

G. Darlington . : : 0 c ci eS) OCOMONLO 

WORSLEY. Honour: Son), - : See ey" pg1o0 LO. 6 

For works at Barton Old Hallsewagefarm. Mr. J.A. Corson, Hunt & Son < - ‘ : é AS Ono 
surveyor. H. J. Flint ; 9 : 4270 O. Oo 

W. BARRICK (accepted) . ; : : 1242)180;57 (0 JESSE MEAD, Chesham (accepted ) : : regs000) 20.0 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


ALDWINS, Lp. ‘otis. ‘ecs'e cans 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED- SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS.“ 


GALYANIZERS of all kinds of IRONWORK. 4--------20'9 70 30-0__........ 
| London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


] 


YW, 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN,; 
CORNGRIT, th 
FARLEIGH DOWN, 


132 GROSVENOR RO, PIMLICO. 
MANCHESTER 
TRAFFORD PARK 


BRADFORD, and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
pens ites PORTLAND. 
OFFICES BAT To be optaine® | mh Sad E Figmo’ CGN DON WORHONS 
: G WES URNE PARK 
LIVERPOOL : Cer uate.” L&SWR. NINE ELMS Sw | 
2 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


for eae WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NE ETE 


SOMERSET. 


For the erection of shops and offices, King Street, Bridg- 
water, for Mr. Albert Lewis. Quantities supplied by Mr. 
JOHN WyATT HILL. 


Geen . £2,068 O-O 
Stockham . » "22089 0 10 
Beyer : : 1,800 0 O 
Westbury & Jarman. 1,680 0 O 
Gleed Bros. 5 1,670 0 O 
Fursland* . ‘ : : : 1,665 0 Oo 
* Recommended for acceptance. 
TRADE NOTES. 
Messrs. RIPOLIN, LTD, whose London offices are 110 


Fenchurch Street, have secured the gold medalat the St. Louis 
Exhibition for their exhibit of the well-known Ripolin paints. 

MESSRS. OETZMANN & Co., of Hampstead Road, N.W. 
have a special sale of the furniture which was supplied to the 
Hotel Métropole, Southend, ali of which is in excellent con- 
dition, and is being supplied at specially reduced prices. 

Messrs. JOHN SMITH & SONS, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby, have just received an order for a large clock with three 
dials to be placed in St. Patrick’s Church, Newry, Ireland. It 
is to be fitted with all the latest improvements, and generally 
to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe. 

We have much pleasure in announcing that for family 
reasons Mr. T. Faldo, of Somerset Wharf, Rotherhithe Street, 
London, asphalte importer, has turned his business into a 
limited liability company. All work entrusted to the firm, 
however, will be carried out as heretofore under the personal 
supervision of the principal. 

WE have been requested to announce that no interference 
in business will take place by the serious fire which occurred 
at the mills and warehouses of the Westminster Patent 
Flooring Company, King’s Road, Chelsea, as the principal 
stock was stored at the Roland Wharf, which was not 
attacked. Business will therefore be carried on as usual, and 
architects and contractors need not fear any delay in executing 
any orders in hand or orders that the firm may be entrusted 
with. 


_STRve 


ial So 


_OUR SPECIALTY: 
(ee. ISTHE a 
4 \MMEDIATE DELIVERY\ 
PLAIN & RIVETTED ]}j 
- STEEL WORK... 


of>. Ss 7 


Oifice & Works. 
isle Works 
Easter Road, \. Ear Greenwich, Se 


* 


{i Section Books & Sto 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


WHATEVER may be the relative merits between drawings and 
photographs as means of illustration, there is no doubt that the 
former lend themselves to imagination and truth. Mrs. Lirriper 
objected to one of her rivals who presented in advertise- 
ments a portrait of the house with a blot in every window and 
a coach-and-four in front of the door. But the same system of 
make-believe is often adopted in more serious matters. The 
catalogue of the conveying plant by Messrs. Graham, Morton 
& Co., Ltd, of Leeds, trusts to photography in its illustrations 
for imparting ideas of the colossal and most ingenious con- 
veyors and elevators which they design and construct. We 
see labour-saving appliances on the largest ard most effective 
scale. Occasional illustrations of coolies, Chinese and other 
men carrying loads are introduced to suggest the efficiency of 
a mechanical system. There is an immense variety of plant 
prepared to deal with many classes of work, and the saving of 
labour by them must be almost incalculable. If the aim of 
civil engineering is to facilitate communication. between men, 
Messrs. Graham, Morton & Co. can say their aim is to 
facilitate the communication of materials between all parts of 
works regardless of the difficulties which are presented. While 
so many alarmists are enjoying themselves by lamentations 
over the state of business, here we see a firm supplying and 
erecting plant in all parts of the world, and who can carry out 
a contract for machinery amounting to 108,090/. in seven 
months and a half. The catalogue is one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times, for it is an answer to the croaking pessimists 
who tell us we are on the eve of irretrievable bankruptcy. It 
should also be remembered that the construction of conveying 
plant is cnly a part of the extensive business which Mr. Maurice 
Graham directs with so much success. 

A CATALOGUE by Messrs. Hall & Pickles shows the extent 
of the stock in steel and iron which can be obtained without 
delay in their Manchester warehouse. The illustrations of the 
building suggest that it is an embodiment of what can be done 
by metallic construction, and the facilities offered for expeditious 
carrying out of orders. Tables of weights and of safe loads 
are also given. The catalogue is clearly printed and merits 
preservation. 


THE City Corporation have purchased the painting of 


“The Banquet Scene in Macbeth,” by the late Daniel Maclise, 
R.A, which was lately exhibited.in the Guildhall Galleries. 


TURAL ENGINEERS. ws 


/ BRITISH STANDARD \J 
*." SECTIONS OF 


900 TONS STEELWORK. 


New Electrical Works near Edinbareb. 


XE dak Ce ia 


Office & Work, , 
Trafford Pary ” 


plicatior 


no i ] : 


ANCHESTER (. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NATIONAL DEBT OFFICE, OLD JEWRY. 


DELAMERE COTTAGE, SANDIWAY, CH&SHIRE. 
THE BEAR’S PAW, FRODSHAM, CHESHIRE. 


8T. ETHELWOLD’S CHURCH, SHOTION-IN-HAWARDEN.—INTERIOR 
VIEW, LOOKING EAST. 


DESIGN FOR METHODIST N.C. CHURCH AND SCHOOL, BRIGHOUSE. 
soe ee 


NO. 66 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.C. 


YORK HOUSF, CLARE MARKET, W.C. 


NEW UNDERGROUND CONVENIENCE, 
OLD KENT ROAD. 


ON the 11th inst. a commodious underground convenience 
situated in Old Kent Road at the corner of Marlborough 
Road, which has been constructed by the Camberwell Borough 
Council, was opened to the public. Fora long time the need 
of one has been felt in this neighbourhood, and it will do away 
with the necessity of the old unsightly and dangerous erection 
between the tram metals opposite Oakley Place. The scheme 
of sanitation comprises ample accommodation of the latest 
and best description, arranged for both sexes, especial care 
and consideration having been exercised in the selection of 
fittings of an improved type, and the introduction of an 
effective system of ventilation, thereby insuring freedom from 
offence even when most frequently used, and under the least 
favourable atmospheric conditions. The closets are the 
“Century Apparatus,” the most modern syphonic discharge 
system, comprising the combined advantages of the ordinary 
pedestal and valve apparatus. The lavatories are provided 
with an ample supply of hot and cold water, all apparatus are 
of improved pattern, in the construction of which non- 
absorbent materials such as polished marble and glazed ware 
have been largely employed. The whole has been constructed 
from the designs and under the superintendence of Mr. William 
Oxtoby, MI.C.E, borough engineer, by Mr. A. N. Coles, 
builder, of Plymouth, who, by the way, is erecting the new 
baths adjoining. The whole of the sanitary fittings have 


GRAHAM, 


MAURICE GRAHAM, 
MANAGING DIRECTOR. 


=3GRAvAM MORTON & <2.~ = 


PHOTOGRAPH OF A LARGE SCREENING PLANT JUST ERECTED AND STARTED BY 


been prepared and fixed, and the internal plumbing and 
drainage ‘work in connection therewith executed by Messrs. 
George Jennings, Ltd., who, it may be interesting to note, 
were the originators of the system of public underground con- 
veniences advocated by them in 1858 and now so generally 
adopted, the popularity of which they have subsequently done 
so much to promote. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Bombay municipality have decided to abandon their 


small private electric-lighting plant as being too far gone The 
current will be purchased from the Brush Company, who own 
the concession for the rest of the city. 


THE town of Wexford, Ireland, will probably be soon 
lighted by electric light. Complaints have been continually 
made as to the bad quality and weak pressure of the gas. A 
company with a capital of 20,000/. is in process of formation. 

THE Leith Town Council have formally decided on the 
adoption of electric tramways with overhead wires. Mr. More, 
the engineer, has been instructed to prepare specifications of 
all the material required, in order that the work of reconstruc- 
tion may be proceeded with without delay. 

THE Sowerby District Council, for the purpose of inducing 
Halifax Corporation to take their electric trams to Triangle, 
recently offered to forego rating the tramway. The Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company have, as probably the 
largest ratepayers, strongly protested against the proposal. 

Mr. WILLIAM BRooKS SAYERS, M.I1.E.E, consulting 
engineer and electrician, Glasgow, has been appointed 
electrical adviser to the Dunfermline Town Council. He will 
be requested to furnish an independent report as to the 
Council’s position with regard to electric supply, and the best 
course to pursue, whether under agreement with the Fife 
Electric Power Company or independently of that company. 

MEssrRS. SCOTT & MOUNTAIN, LTD., Newcastle, have 
secured the contract from the Alquife Mines and Railway 
Company for a complete electrical plant for their mines in the 
south of Spain, an installation of considerable interest in view 
of the water-power to be used. The Alquife Company have 
secured the water right of the Rio Alkasa, from which river 
they will be able to get, under the worst conditions, from 300 
to 400 horse-power with a fall of 280 feet. 
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AN electric tramcar driver having lost the use of his hands | the very large generating stations of more than 50,000 horse- 


while in the service of the Potteries Electric Tramway Com- 
pany, sought at Stoke-on-Trent County Court to obtain a 
financial recompense under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
The claim was made on the ground that the injury was caused 
by exposure, vibration, the action of electric current and brass 
poisoning. Judge Mulholland in giving judgment said the 
injury could not have been caused by electric current or brass 
poisoning, though it might have been caused by exposure, cold 
and vibration. But it would be contrary to common sense to 
describe as an. accident that which took five years to happen. 
The judge therefore found for the respondents, but he recom- 
mended the plaintiff to their merciful consideration. 


MR. PEARCE, chief engineer to the electrical department of 
the Manchester Corporation, has been making experiments 
with regard to the improvement of arc lighting in the streets. 
Certain electric lamps of the old type have been removed and 
replaced by new ones of the Gilbert enclosed type, which it is 
claimed will burn for 120 hours before they require re- 
carbonising, trimming or any attention. It is further stated 
the new lamps give a light equal to between 1,300 and 
2,000 candles, whilst the illuminating power of the discarded 
lamps did not exceed in any case 1,000 candles, The latter 
lamps also required retrimming after every twenty or thirty 
hours of burning. 


CounT A. F. LUBIENSKI, a Russian engineer, has brought 
forward a proposal for the electrification of the Trans-Siberian 
Railway. He suggests that the motors could be supplied by 
means of a cable which would pick up the energy from instal- 
lation stations situate ata distance of about Ioo miles apart. 
The numerous waterfalls in the vicinity of the line might, he 
thinks, be utilised to give current of 100,000 volts. M. Lubienski 
estimates that the employment of electricity will increase the 
commercial and military value of the line. The Russian 
Government is said to be much in favour of the proposal, and 
is prepared to find the money to carry it out, if the contractors 
can undertake to complete the work in a specified time. 


ACCORDING to returns at six out of eight electric stations in 
England for the generation of power for traction purposes the 
cost works out at below one halfpenny per unit. In Boston, 
U.S.A., there are five large generating stations, and we find that 
in each of them the works cost is well below the halfpenny. 
The cost of the coal used was actually 60 per cent. of the total 
works cost. It is now considered extremely doubtful whether 


power are advisable for supplying a town with electrical energy, 
because, although current may in such a system be generated 
more cheaply than in four or five separate stations, yet the cost 
of transmission and alteration of pressure is usually so great 
that it is better to have two or more stations, 


APPLICATION will be made next session on behalf of one 
of the principal electric traction companies for a Bill to autho- 
rise the construction of a continuous line of electric tramways 
along the coast from Ramsgate to Hastings via Dover, 
Folkestone and Littlestone-on-Sea. The proposed undertaking 
forms part of a still larger project which, in the near future, 
will connect the tramway systems of Brighton, Worthing and 
watering-places still further westward with the existing light 
railways in the Isle of Thanet. The Bill is expected to be 
opposed by the South-Eastern and Chatham and London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway Companies. 


THE second annual report of the directors of the Under- 
ground Electric Railways Company of London, Ltd., states 
that the construction works which are being carried out have 
made satisfactory progress since the last report. The power- 
house which will supply the energy for the operation of the 
various railways is nearing completion. Three-quarters of the 
machinery have been delivered, including two of the turbo- 
generators, which are now being erected, and it is expected 
that tests of the machinery will be made during the months of 
October and November. The boilers and switchboards have 
been installed, and all the steam and electrical connections. 
have been made. The ducts and cables forming the trans- 
mission line to Earl’s Court have been laid and connected. It 
is proposed to take authority to raise 850,000/. on the security 
of the power-house. 


THE London County Council recently arranged with the 
Marylebone Borough Council to lend to them the sum of 
1,415,0co/, to meet the cost of the purchase of the electric- 
lighting undertaking within the borough of the Metropolitan 
Electric Supply Company. It being at the time inconvenient 
to issue stock for this amount, the Council determined to raise 
the money temporarily by the issue of London County bills 
with a short currency. The total amount of cash to be 
received by the Council is 1,415,2947. This will be imme- 
diately advanced to the Borough Council, the latter paying as 
interest the actual cost to the Council of raising the loan. The 
loan is to be repaid within a period of thirty-eight years, and 
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the bills will be replaced by the issue of stock so soon as the 
financial conditions are sufficiently favourable. 


THE excavations and foundations of the new generating 
station at Birmingham are so advanced that arrangements will 
shortly be made for the building of the station. The estimated 
cost of erecting and equipping the station to the full ultimate 
capacity of 22,090 kilowatts is 510,000/., including 130,000/,, 
the estimated cost of the necessary building. For the present, 
however, the station is to be equivalent to a capacity of 8,500 
kilowatts, at a cost of 260,620/. The buildings, upon which a 
start will shortly be made, will include an engine-house 
275 feet long by 102 feet wide and 65 feet high. The boiler- 
house will be of similar dimensions, and there will also bea 
small pumping station, workshop and engineers’ store and 
offices. Six sub-stations will ultimately be necessary, including 
the existing station at Parker Street, where certain alterations 
will be required. The others will, of course, be erected in 
convenient situations, having regard to the demands upon the 
system. In the laying-out of the scheme for the new station 
regard has been had to the demands for current for both tram- 
way and ordinary purposes for about the next ten years. The 
scheme has been so planned as to admit easily of extension 
from time to time as need may arise. The electric supply 
committee are hopeful, having regard to the headway made 
with the preliminary work—the cost of which is roughly speak- 
ing 15,000/,—that they will have the new generating station 
running by the commencement of next winter. 


VARIETIES. 


THE agreement between the Arbroath Town Council and 
the railway companies with reference to the erection of a new 
railway station has been signed and now becomes binding. 
It is understood that the new station will cost about 50,000/, 

THE Directors of the Londonand Lancashire Fire Insurance 
‘Company have declared an interim dividend of 5s. per share 
(being at the same rate as the last interim dividend), payable 
on November 2. 


As the result of ceasing to run the tramcars between 
Kennington and Streatham during the period of electrical 


reconstruction the London County Council has secured a 


reduction of 1,500/. in the amount payable under the contract. 


THE Finance and Law committees of Glasgow igor 
International Exhibition have announced that, after all claims 
were met, the surplus on the exhibition would amount to not 
more than 38,0007, The total is not so great as was at first 
anticipated. 


THE War Office are preparing to erect a large fort on 
Beacon Hill, Walney Island, and the work will be commenced 
almost immediately. The chief object is to protect the naval 
construction works of Messrs. Vickers, Sons & Maxim and the 
harbour and anchorage. 


CREWKERNE hospital was opened on Tuesday. The 
building has been erected, at a cost of 53,000/.,as a memorial 
to Queen Victoria. The contractor was Mr. T. Munford, 
Crewkerne. The designs were prepared by Mr. .E. T. Hall, 
London. 

Mr, LAWLEY PARKER, Alderman of Birmingham, is to 
receive the Freedom of that city for his connection with the 
Welsh water scheme. Mr. Parker acted as a member of the 
water committee for many years, and as chairman during the 
greater part of the time which has elapsed since the inception 
of the undertaking. 


THE port of Nice is being improved. The new quay will 
be sheltered by the new jetty, and will form excellent and 
spacious anchorage for yachts, while space will be provided for 
the discharge of cargo simultaneously from four or five vessels 
of 5,000 tons each without interfering with the present port’s 
capacity for the discharge of cargo. 

THE Scarborough advertising committee have reported to 
the Town Council that the advertising of the attractions of 
Scarborough in the London papers at a cost of 4oo/. had 
benefited the town considerably. Official figures showed a 
substantial increase in the ordinary passenger traffic to Scar- 
borough during the past season. 

SIR CHRISTOPHER FURNESS, M.P., speaking at a meeting 
held at West Hartlepool, said he would lay it down as an 
axiom that in every public elementary school there should be 
a workshop and a chemical laboratory, with all the other 
apparatus necessary to promote the practical study of the 
industries of the district. 


As the result of the conference between master engineers 
and representatives of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
held in London, the application for a rise of wages made by 
the men, and for a reduction sought by the employers, have 
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been withdrawn. It is understwod, therefore, that a settlement | seats for about 350, including the choir, and by the extension 


has been reached for at least six months. 


THE Swansea County Council, in reply to a communication 
from the Cornwall County Council, have resolved that the pro- 
posed harbour of refuge for the Bristol Channel should first be 
subject to a national inquiry as to the suitable locality. The 
opinion was expressed that any harbour of refuge constructed 
on the south side of the Bristol Channel would not be satisfac- 
tory to the port of Swansea. 

THE twelfth edition of the little book on American cotton 
crop movements has been issued by the London and Lancashire 
Fire Insurance Company. The figures could only be arrived at 
by most laborious calculations, and will be found useful to all who 
are even remotely connected with one of the staple industries 
of England. It indicates the efforts made by the company to 
keep abreast of the times. 


THE Worcestershire Health Society, the result of the 
Sanitary Congress held in Worcester about ten years ago, is 
about to become extinct. The good work done in the early 
stages of the Society’s existence is now almost wholly under- 
taken by the sanitary committee of the County Council, and, 
the necessity for its existence having ceased, the Society will 
become dissolved. 

THE Grimsby county justices have decided that a wind- 
driven water-pump is a windmill “ within: the meaning of the 
Act.” The case was one in which a man was summoned for 
erecting a “windmill” within 50 yards of the highway, con- 
trary to the statute. The Chairman stated that they found the 
erection to be a windmill in law, but as they were of the opinion 
that there was a screen, as required by the Act, they would 
dismiss the case. 


Tur Dunbar Town Council discussed their conception of 
the duties of the burgh surveyor. Several members held that 
he must be at work from morning till night, while one of the 
magistrates contended that the Surveyor was expected to be 
always on duty, “‘so long as he could keep on his feet and had 
health, making allowance for sleep and food.” The discussion 
ended by another member suggesting that if less sleep was 
indulged in one dare interfere with him doing work on his own 
account. 


THE new church of St. Hilda, Prestwich, was consecrated 
on the 18th inst. It is the first portion of a scheme to be com- 
pleted by extending the building westward. There are now 


room will be made for about 2co more. The portion built 
consists of the chancel and three bays of the nave and its 
aisles, leaving the completion of the latter and other portions 
to be carried out when the added accommodation is required. 
The cost of the church, as it now appears, has been about 
3,7002. The architect is Mr. Frank P. Oakley. of Manchester, 
who has adopted a free treatment of the English Perpendicular 
style of the fifteenth century. 

A LOAN of 13,8852. is required for the erection of an isola- 
tion hospital for Mid-Cheshire. The County Council informed 
the hospital authority that the Prudential Assurance Company 
would lend the amount for twenty-six years at 3} per cent, 
but the Board thought this charge excessive. The Board have 
since been informed that the company cannot provide the 
money at a less rate than 4 per cent. Efforts will be made to 
obtain the loan at a less rate of interest. 


A LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry was held at Lymm 
on Tuesday into the application of the Lymm Urban Council 
for an amendment of their Gas Act, so as to allow their using 
the surplus profits for general district purposes. It was stated 
that when the gasworks were bought for 10,co2/. the price of 
gas was 6s. 8d. per I,coo feet ; now it was 3s 3d. The whole 
of the debt had been paid off and the present price of gas 
compared favourably with similar villages. Mr. Browne, 
solicitor, who opposed the application on behalf of seventy 
gas consumers, said the Council had used 1,4co/. gas profits, 
and did not know how to get it back without exposing them- 
selves to the public. 

THE Republic of Panama intend to expend 325,0co/, 
immediately for the purpose of carrying out .public improve- 
ments. A Government palace, municipal palace, palace of 
justice, theatre, prison, library and museum, university build- 
ing, public lavatories, schools, repairs to various thoroughfares, 
police stations and some sixty or seventy bridges, many of 
them iron, for the most part of small dimensions, are works to 
be undertaken as soon as the plans and estimates, to be pre- 
sented not later than December 31 next, are ready, after which 
tenders for the execution of the works are to be solicited. 


THE Mansfield Corporation propose to extend their sources 
of water supply, at an estimated cost of 32,c02/. A site at 
Clipstone has been promised by the Duke of Portland. It is 
proposed to provide accommodation for three engines. but at 
first to put down only two, It is estimated that this new 
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scheme will give an additional supply of about 60,009 gallons per 
hour. The Local Government Board is to be asked to sanction 
a loan for the amount required, whilst it has been suggested 
that Parliamentary powers should be sought for the scheme, 
and also for provision of a new town hall, The present 
reservoir on Berry Hill has a capacity of 800,0co gallons, and 
the total cost of sinking the well and constructing the existing 
works was 33,626/. 

Mr. F. KNEE, secretary of the Workmen’s National 
Housing Council, has addressed a letter to Mr. Walter Long, 
President of the Local Government Board, and to Mr. Akers- 
Douglas, the Home Secretary, drawing attention to the pro- 
posed clearance of 790 workmen’s houses in the borough of 
Chelsea by an estate company, which has purchased the pro- 
perty from Lord Cadogan. It is asked whether there is any 
power to prevent this wholesale demolition, or to regulate it, 
or to compel the company to erect other workmen’s dwellings 
in place of them. If no such power exists it is suggested that 
the advisability of introducing a short Bill in the next session 
of Parliament to extend the provisions of Section 3 of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1903, to cover such 
wholesale demolition by private individuals and companies, as 
well as those projected by railway companies, should be 
seriously considered. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Stockport Guardians have decided to erect board- 
rooms and administrative offices at a cost of 9,000/. 

Mr. OWEN KENDRICK JONES, builder, has been selected 
as the new mayor of Bootle. His father, Alderman W. Jones, 
held the same office in 1886, 

THE International Conference of Operative Painters 
recently held at Grenoble passed a resolution making a know- 
ledge of Esperanto binding upon every delegate to next year’s 
conference at Stuttgart. 

A JOINT conference of representatives of the Scottish and 
North of England steelmakers was held at Newcastle on 
Tuesday, and it was agreed to form a combination for the 
regulation of sellers’ prices. 


THE contract for the erection of permanent head offices at 
Johannesburg. for the Central South African Railways, has 
been awarded to Mr. T. Blades, of Johannesburg. The tender 
amounted to 69,100/, 


THE estimates for Kirkintilloch new public hall have been 
received, the total amount being 6,c41Z. Work not scheduled 
will cost 1,000/., while the site, furnishings, fees, &c., will bring, 
the total cost to over 9,0co/. 

THE tender of the Transvaal Engineering Company 
(Messrs. Pauling, Butler & Royce), Johannesburg, amounting 
to 54,2677, has been accepted by the Bloemfontein Town 
Council for the improvement of the “spruit” which caused 
immense damage by its overflow in January last. 


A CONFERENCE has taken place between members of the 
Ribble committee and leading ratepayers of Preston, at which 
the proposals for the expenditure of a further sum of 200,000/. 
upon the improvement of the Ribble estuary by the extension. 
of the training walls was discussed. The proceedings were 
private. 


NEW grain elevators have been erected and inaugurated at 
Buenos Ayres at a cost of 340,0c0/, They are worked by 
electricity and are of the most modern construction. The 
working capacity is about 80,co> tons of grain and flour, while 
their machinery will enable them to load simultaneously three 
vessels at the rate of 9,600 tons per day. 


AT the Chancery of Lancashire sitting at Liverpool a firm of 
solicitors, of Preston, asked for the continuation of an injunction 
until the trial in an action against the defendant, a builder: 
The defendant was building some houses, and obtained 
advances from the plaintiffs. Upon failing to get further 
money he started to remove the material of two houses which 
he had erected. ‘The injunction was continued. 


THE Lancashire Asylums Board have decided to erect at 
Langho, near Blackburn, an asylum for 2,000 lunatics on the 
colony system. The Lunacy Commissioners have given their 
consent to the scheme, which is an entirely new departure in 
the treatment of the insane in this country. The doing away 
with corridors is expected to decrease the cost by 20,oco/, The 
architect is Mr. Littler, Preston. 

THE new medical school of University College, Dundee, 
was opened on Monday. Thenew buildings, which have been 
erected at a cost of 20,coo/., are situated to the rear of the west 
end of the main college buildings, immediately behind the 
technical college. Its main frontage, which is 126 feet in 
length, is to the south. With a view to economy the exterior 
of the four-storey block has been made simple in design, and 
attention has been devoted mainly to securing convenience and 
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efficiency in the interior. The lecture-rooms have accommoda- 
tion for about 500 students, and there is a specially fine 
dissecting-room, equipped with the most modern appliances 
for the study of anatomy. 


THE new graving dock at Hebburn-on-Tyne, constructed 
by Messrs. Robert Stephenson & Co., was opened on Tuesday. 
It is the biggest dry dock on the north-east coast, and the only 
one there which can accommodate the largest vessels with all 
guns on board. The interior length is 709 feet, breadth at 
bottom go feet and at coping 111 feet, with 29 feet of water on 
sill at ordinary spring tides. The docks at Liverpool and 
Southampton are larger, but this is the largest dock belonging 
to a private firm in this country. 


MEssrs. J. D. NOWELL & SONS, London, tendered for the 
construction at Plumstead of portions of the new southern 
outfall and high-ievel sewers at 68,3777. 175. 7d. The estimate 
of the engineer of the London County Council was 91,7277. 
The main drainage committee, however, recommended the 
acceptance of the tender of the Westminster Construction 
Company, amounting to 81,2852. 19s., on the ground that the 
work required the greatest care, the sewer having to be carried 
under the South-Eastern Railway line, and if difficulties 
occurred with the railway company the Council might suffer 
great inconvenience and loss. Messrs. Nowell & Son had not 
yet done any sewer construction work for the Council. The 
subject, which seems so incomprehensible, from its disregard 
of economy, has been referred back for consideration as to 
whether Messrs. Nowell’s tender or the lowest should not be 
accepted. 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES. 


AT the first meeting of the winter session of the South Stafford- 
shire Iron and Steel Institute at Dudley on Saturday, Mr. 
Harry B. Toy delivered his presidential address. It was 
deplorable, he said, that many of our most prominent and 
skilful young men were at present employed abroad, and were 
using their knowledge for the benefit of our foreign competitors. 
When he was travelling through Germany and saw so many of 
his countrymen, in the prime of life, occupying important 
positions in iron and steel works there, he concluded that the 
real reason was that the German capitalist had a keener con- 
ception of a man’s ability, as they had in the employment of 


the wonderful inventions of Bessemer and Siemens. He 
suggested that if the modifications at present so much needed 
in their works were entrusted to the skilful men employed 
in them, the thought of engaging Americans and 
Germans would never have been entertained. He did not 
agree with the prevailing notion that competition was due to 
the influence of bad trade, for in his opinion, notwithstanding 
that it seriously affected individuals, it was the main source of 
national progression. There were two sections of the com- 
munity which did but little towards the welfare of the country— 
those who concentrated the whole of their minds to the pur- 
pose only of making money, and those who invested their 
wealth in gilt-edged securities and lived an unproductive and 
useless life. If only those two sections could realise their 
responsibility the trade and country generally would derive 
some benefit. There appeared to be an idea prevailing that 
the only way to success was by hiding from all competitors 
secret methods of manufacture, but in his experience in the 
majority of such cases the adherents to those methods had 
tended more in a direction of closing works than most users 
imagined, and he fully believed that the sooner they realised 
the advantage of exchanging views with their more advanced - 
competitors the sooner they would derive benefit themselves 
and enhance the value of the Midland industries generally. 
The unfair advantages which railway companies offered to 
our foreign competitors tended more to create unfair competi- 
tion than was generally known, and, if only the rates charged 
for imported goods from shipping ports were brought clearly 
before the British public, some sort of reform would, he felt sure, 
be demanded. In several instances the cost of sea freight and 
railway carriage charged for foreign goods delivered into the 
Midland counties was even less than the railway companies 
charged Midland traders to carry similar goods to English 
seaports, and until these conditions were altered the progression 
of this country would be greatly impeded. The question would 
have to be faced, otherwise he could not see how the industries 
of the Midland counties were likely to survive. In Germany 
the carriage of goods cost in many instances only about half 
of what was charged in this country. This fact also applied to 
Belgium, and the difference in their charges for passenger 
traffic was even greater. With a five days’ third-class ticket, 
which cost 9s. 3@., a passenger was entitled to travel over the 
whole or any portion of the railways throughout Germany, and 
for the conveyance of a bicycle an extra charge of only 7d. per 
day wasmade. The State-controlled canals of Belgium also 
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contributed very largely to the advantage of the commercial. 
and industrial enterprises of that nation. 

Reasonable arguments might be advanced in favour of and 
against Protection ; but he had a strong conviction that a 
sudden reversal of a policy under which in the past this nation 
had maintained such a supreme position would be attended 
with great danger. That we were suffering from the effects of 
foreign competition noone could deny, but was not the real 
cause attributable more particularly to our adherence to the 
methods of manufacture inaugurated by a former generation? 
If so, why not adopt, first of all, a policy of reducing the costs 
of production by the employment of more modern machinery ? 
Protection in any trade provided temporary profits for the 
few firms concerned, but from a national point of view it was the 
greatest possible hindrance to progression, and the more we 
restricted the importation of foreign goods the more would our 
prices be increased to the detriment of the consumer, and the 
intention to reduce costs of production would diminish in the 
same ratio. Combination and Protection were beneficial, no 
doubt, to a manufacturer who had not advanced with the times. 
Our neighbours were adopting a more rational course, and offer- 
ing to our customers abroad cheaper articles, and our only chance 
was to drop all influences of inflated prices and enter into the race 
of progression. The most successful firms in the future would be 
those who employed a share of their profits in improving their 
plant. The question was asked, Why did countries where 
Protection was adopted prosper to a greater extent than those 
which allowed free importation? This fact did not apply until 
recent years, and it was not now due so much to the influence 
of Protection as to the development of their canals and rail- 
ways and the adoption of the most up-to-date methods 
generally. Protection would not increase demand, or reduce 
the cost of production, or allow us to close our doors to 
foreigners, and by some magic means open the doors of all 
foreign countries to our goods at high prices and to the detri- 
ment of the consumers, even in our Colonies. These were not 
questions which one legislator might decide. It appeared to 
him quite unnatural for all our Colonies to neglect their own 
interests for the benefit of the Mother Country, and no matter 
how favourably disposed they might be towards us, they would 
not pay high prices influenced by unnecessary high cost of 
production. They did not hear what proposals were forth- 
coming with regard to pig-iron and other materials which our 
Colonies were dumping here, neither did they hear very much 
objection to the principle of dumping as between England, 


Scotland, Ireland and Wales. In his opinion, our industries 
were needing a little reasonable aid from the State in the 
direction of reduced railway and canal rates and cheaper coal. 
He thought also that the State should provide some inexpen- 
sive means of settling trade disputes. 

The most enterprising men in this country now fully recog- 
nised the real influence of our trade difficulty, and all those who 
were deeply interested in the welfare of the nation must be 
proud to see what means were at present being provided for 
reducing the costs of production. That district had benefited 
by the enterprise of Sir Alfred Hickman and the Earl of Dudley 
to a very great extent, and it was very evident that they 
attached very great importance to the necessity of keeping 
abreast of the times as a means of maintaining trade. It had 
been stated that it was impossible to make steel sheets profit- 
ably in the Midlands, but he felt sure that this assertion was 
made without regard to the modern methods, which they had never 
tried. The iron-sheet trade of Staffordshire was surrendered 
long before the most economical methods of production were 
tried, and it seemed a great pity, for the corrosion of steel 
sheets was so rapid that he felt sure there would always be a 
demand for the best iron sheets. A method which was slow of 
adoption in Midland steelworks was the rolling of all sections. 
possible in high mills, and it appeared to him that the correct 
method to employ in steelworks was the continuous one. He 
had been associated for many years with designing and manu- 
facturing rolling mills and machinery employed in steel and 
ironworks, both in this country and abroad, and he could say 
without hesitation that there was also in this industry a good 
opportunity of reducing the costs of production. 
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Instances, however, have been brought to the notice of the 
Secretary of State in which failure to observe the conditions 
laid down by the Board has resulted in serious and sometimes 
fatal accidents to persons employed in places under the 
Factory Act. He has considered it to be desirable to give to 
certain of the requirements of the Board the force of regulations 
under section 79 of the Factory Act, as a provisional measure 
pending the issue of a more complete code. The effect will be 
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to make the occupier or consumer responsible for their 
observance The present draft regulations are based upon the 
requirements of the Board, without any addition except by way 
of relaxation. They will apply, however, not only to works 
now subject to those requirements, but also to the use of 
electricity generated on the premises or taken from an outside 
source not under Board of Trade control. The dangers in 
both cases are the same. The intended regulations are pro- 
visional only, and cover only part of the ground which will 
eventually have to be dealt with. They do not contain all the 
precautions which the Secretary of State is advised may be 
necessary, nor do they apply at all to the generation or trans- 
formation of electricity. 

The following are among the regulations (which are to 
apply to all places other than electrical stations, in respect of 
the distribution and use of electricity where the normal work- 
ing pressure is greater than 250 volts and less than 659 volts 
between any two conductors) :— 

All wires in connection with the supply shall where prac- 
ticable be completely enclosed in strong metal casing, and 
where this is not practicable they shall be so arranged that 
there shall be no danger of any shock or of fire. 

All main and branch circuits shall be protected by switches 
and by fuses or other automatic cut-outs. 

All switches and cut-outs shall be so enclosed and protected 
or be in such positions or of such construction that there shall 
be no danger of any shock being obtained in the ordinary 
handling thereof, or of any fire being caused by their normal 
or abnormal action. 

All metal holders for incandescent lamps, the frames of all 
motors, and the metal casings of all wires, switches, fuses and 
cut-outs shall be efficiently connected with earth. 

Where the electricity is derived from a public supply the 
following conditions shall be observed :—(a) A suitable safety 
fuse or other automatic cut-out shall be inserted in each ser- 
vice line, as close as possible to the point of entry into the 
premises, and contained within a suitable locked or sealed 
receptacle of fireproof construction, except in cases where the 
service line is protected by fuses in a street box, but no fuse or 
cut-out shall be inserted in the intermediate conductor of a 
three-wire system. (4) All service lines and apparatus shall be 
highly insulated and thoroughly protected against injury to the 
insulation and against access of moisture, and any metal 
forming part of the electric circuit shall not, unless efficiently 
connected with earth, be exposed so that it can be touched, 


All electric conductors shall be so fixed and protected as to be 
free from risk of electrical discharge to any adjacent metallic 
substance. 

The regulations are to come into force on January 1, 


1905. 


THE TALLA RESERVOIR. 


THE following report on the Talla reservoir by Mr, G. H. Hill, 
the consulting engineer, has been presented to the Edinburgh 


and District Water Trust :—I made an inspection of the works - 


of the Talla reservoir when Provost Wood and Mr. Anderson 
met me on the ground. The earthwork and puddle wall of the 
embankment are in an advanced state, considerable progress 
having been made since my last visit. The average level of 
the puddle is now about 6 feet below top water, requiring about 
4,000 cubic yards to complete it to top bank level, and about 
9,000 cubic yards to finish the earthwork. Consolidation of 
the material, more especially cf the puddle, may be expected to 
continue for many years, and some provision will be made to 
allow for this (to the extent covered in the contract) when the 
embankment is completed. As clay is not obtainable at Talla, 
it will be prudent on the completion of the work to store a 
quantity of clay at the embankment to be available to raise the 
puddle wall in after years if required. The works are now in 
such an advanced state that you may reasonably require that 
the contractor shall do all work which yet remains to be done 
before water can be impounded in the reservoir to such an 
extent as to insure the payment of the compensation water for 
a long drought, and, in addition, a supply to the city for 
next summer. To enable this result to be attained, the 
new road from the point where the diversion from the 
existing road had been fixed to begin in the valley below 
the embankment, along the outer slope of the embank- 
ment and thence along the side of the reservoir tu its termina- 
tion, must be so far completed that the road surveyor will give 
his consent to the new road being accepted in substitution of 
the existing one. The fencing of the new road, to secure 
safety in the use of it, must also be done. This road diversion 
is the most important work requiring consideration and atten- 
tion, as, until this is approved and ready for traffic, no sufficient 
quantity of water can be impounded in the reservoir without 
swamping the existing road for a considerable distance. It is 
therefore absolutely necessary that the contractor should employ 
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a sufficient number of men for this particular work, and that 
they should not on any account be diverted to other parts of 
the work. The impounding of water in the reservoir requires 
that the stone pitching on the inner slope of the embankment 
should be put in hand without delay, and carried up above the 
level of the stone beaching now on the slope. No stone has 
yet been provided for this, and some time will be required to 
obtain it. The contractor has opened a quarry on the line of 
the tramway some distance below the embankment, but little 
work is going on there. In this case also the contractor must 
put on a strong force of men specially to get the stone, and the 
quarry will need to be further opened out to employ 
them. The contractor might very well have had a large 
quantity of this stone ready, seeing that it was wanted before 
the stone facing for the upper part of the embankment could 
be proceeded with. The obtaining of this stone (like the 
diversion of the road previously referred to) affects the storage 
of water in the reservoir, as to insure the compensation 
and supply to the city the water to be impounded will 
be above the level of the rubble stone now on the face 
of the embankment, and water cannot be impounded above 
this level before the stone pitching is in its place. If 
the road be completed and the stone pitching on the face of 
the embankment carried up to a higher level, I see no reason 
why, when the plug in the tunnel is built and the pipes and 
valves placed in position, water may not be safely impounded. 
On the day of my visit the river immediately below the em- 
bankment was running at the rate of fifteen million gallons in 
twenty-four hours The plug in the tunnel may be proceeded 
with as the circumstances of the river will allow. The large 
grid for covering the mouth of the tunnel (with preparation for 
admission to the tunnel made in the grid) should be put in 
hand. This will arrest all large substances brought down by 
the water, but will. allow smaller floating matter to pass the 
valves. It is of course necessary that the site of the reservoir 
should be freed from all matter which would be likely to be 
carried down to the discharge tunnel at the embankment. I 
have given consideration to the impounding of water in the 
reservoir for compensation to the river and for a supply to the 
city. I find that if water be impounded in the reservoir to the 
level of the top of the stone beaching now on the face of the 
inner slope of the embankment, the quantity will be about 
S00 million gallons. This is not sufficient to provide the com- 
pensation and a substantial supply to the city during a long 
drought, which for safety must be contemplated. If water be 


impounded to a level of 10 feet above the beaching, the storage 
will be increased to about 1,400 million gallons, which during a 
long drought would give the compensation water and a supply 
to the city of about five million gallons per day. I am therefore 
of opinion the obtaining of this result should be kept in view, 
and that the works which require special attention, and to 
which I have referred, should be pressed forward without 
delay. 
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THE finance committee of the London County Council report 
that the education committee have notified to them their 
intention to recommend the Council to seek during the ensuing 
Session of Parliament compulsory powers of purchase over 
certain specified sites and additional properties which were 
required for educational purposes. The total estimated 
expenditure involved was 90,06c/,, of which 42,c00/, was in 
respect of sites for new elementary schools and 48,060/. for sites 
for special schools, schoolkeepers’ houses and general improve- 
ments. The proposal was at present confined to seeking 
Parliamentary powers for the compulsory acquisition of the 
several properties. The sites had to be sanctioned by the 
Board of Education, and before any purchase took place or any 
liability was incurred, an estimate must be submitted by the 
finance committee to the Council. They had inquired of the 
education committee whether it might not be found ata later 
stage that some of the sites of existing schools, both provided 
and non-provided, which, through the migration of popula- 
tion from the neighbourhood or from other causes, it might be 
found necessary to close might be utilised for special schools, 
thus obviating the necessity of acquiring some of the sites in 
respect of which they proposed that compulsory powers of pur- 
chase should be sought. That committee:in reply pointed out 
that the scheduling’of the proposed sites did not commit the 
Council to the purchase of them, and that should it be found 
possible to use any of the existing school buildings for the pro- 
jected special schools, the sites now proposed to be scheduled 
for that purpose could be abandoned. In view of the urgency 
of the matter, having regard to statutory requirements as to 
advertising, &c., the finance committee thought the Council 
would probably wish that the necessary preliminary steps 
should be taken to obtain Parliamentary powers, but they were 
of opinion that this should be on the distinct understanding 
that the education committee would carefully consider the 
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‘suggestion which they had made with a view to the possibility | approached by external balconies—a plan not hitherto adopted 


of the list of new sites being reduced at a later stage. The | on any large scale in Dublin—but which possesses the 
purchase of all or any of the proposed sites would, of course, | advantage of more completely separating each tenement. 
involve much additional capital expenditure on the erection | The balconies will, in fact, be as it were elevated footpaths, 
and equipment of buildings beyond the cost of acquisition, | and the tenements will resemble cottages opening off such 
and the regulation of such expenditure would have to be con- footpaths, and not to be approached by any other entrance, 
sidered in connection with the preparation of the estimate of | It may be urged, and it often is urged by the housing reformer 
borrowing powers to be included in the Council’s annual money that the system of housing large numbers of people in blocks 
bills, which would in future, in accordance with the resolutions | of lofty buildings is open to grave objections; and the 
passed on July 26, 1904, on the joint recommendation of the | tendency in the best considered housing schemes. is to move 
finance and general purposes committees, be prepared with | people out to the suburbs whenever possible. . But, in the case 
stricter reference to the probable rate of expenditure during each | of such persons as those for whom the Montgomery Street 
year than had hitherto been the case, and also with due regard | dwellings are intended, this would have been obviously im- 
to the maximum amount to be borrowed for all capital purposes | possible. People who have no settled hours of employment 
during each year, having regard to the exigencies of the financial | and whose livelihood is a precarious one, must be close to 
situation. the scene of operations. They must live in the centre of the 
ad city so as to be able to pick up odd jobs when these are 
available. 
HOUSING IN DUBLIN. In undertaking this elaborate housing scheme—affecting 
THE Municipality of Dublin, says a correspondent of the /77s | roughly some 1,500 or 1,600 people belonging to the most 


Times, has just set its hand to an important undertaking for | helpless class in the community—the Corporation of Dublin 
the better housing of the poorest classes which is likely to |-have plunged into the heart of a problem that has long 
prove of unusual interest both to the philanthropist and the | daunted the municipal reformer, and the progress of the 
municipal reformer. This is what is knownasthe Montgomery | enterprise will be watched with keen interest. The Mont- 
Street and Purdon Street housing scheme—an undertaking | gomery Street scheme provides also for the construction of 
specially designed to provide accommodation in the heart of | some eighty two and three-roomed tenements, intended for the 
the city, and close to the chief centres of employment, for that | better paid artisan, and let at rents of from 3s. 6d. per week 
class of the community called “very poor,” and who help to | upwards. These will be very similar to those erected on the 
swell the ranks of the “submerged tenth” of the economists. | Bride’s Alley area in 1901 and 1902. 

The Montgomery Street site has an area of two acres ina In the Clontarf scheme, for which a contract for 6,476/. for 
locality which was one of the worst in Dublin. The cost of | the buildings has just been entered upon, a wholly different 
acquiring the site was about 11,000/, while the estimated cost | plan will be adopted. Here the Corporation are about to try 
of the works, including buildings, new roads, sewers, &c., is | the success of the cottage housing system, and provision has 
60,0007. The contract for the buildings, the foundations of | been made for the erection of nine four-roomed houses, two 
which are now being laid, amounts to 47,000/., and the con- | storeys high ; fourteen three-roomed cottages and twenty-four 
tract provides that part of these are to be completed within | two-roomed cottages. These will be let at rents varying from 
the next eighteen months and the remainder within two years. | 2s. 6@. to 4s. 6d. per week, and if the demand for the cottages 
The scheme provides for a total of 460 separate, self-contained | exceeds the supply, there is space on the site for further exten- 
tenements, of which 380 will be single-roomed tenements | sion of the scheme. In Inchicore, where the Corporation have 
intended for the poorest classes, and let at rents varying from | recently acquired from the Oblate Fathers a splendid site con- 
2s, to 3s per week. The experiment of providing so many | sisting of some 13 acres, another experiment in cottage housing 
single-room tenements has not yet been tried by any munici- | is about to be tried. Here it is proposed to erect some 300 or 
pality, and their construction will be on a somewhat | 4oo houses, leaving ample space for roads and gardens, and 
novel plan. The buildings will consist of several large blocks, | plans are now being prepared for the first section of the 
five storeys high, and the single-roomed tenements will be | scheme, which will include about 100 houses of different types 
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—«O@he Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


WHEN WHISTLER was shown by the writer some of Mr. 
Haic’s illustrations in Zhe Architect he expressed surprise 
that so able a draughtsman did not produce etchings 
instead of lithographs. Mr. Haic took up etching, and 
with what success all lovers of art must know. Those who 
do not have only to visit the Fine Art Society in Bond 
Street. A more remarkable exhibition of architectural 
views has never been seen in London. No plates or draw- 
ings are better adapted’ to popularise the art than Mr. 
Haic’s. His etchings will hold their own for effect beside 
plates of another kind by various masters. It has been 
objected to them that they are over-elaborated. If etching 
is to be taken as the expression of a momentary emotion 
before ‘a building, then of course detail is out of place. 
What different people observe when they look upon a 
cathedral probably varies according to the sensitiveness of 
the individuals, All who have a genuine architectural spirit 
-which qualifies them to become artists are struck by the irre- 
sistible power of the impression which such a building makes. 
When Mr. Boptey said that York Minster filled him with 
awe as a child, and that “ it seemed likea great cliff wrought 
over with beauty and stamped with dignity,” he was record- 
ing the experience of many another architect. To eyes 
like Mr. Hatc’s, which have been trained by practice of 
the severest kind—for he long worked for architects—much 
more is visible even at the first. glance than is likely to 
appear to an ordinary observer. In Gothic buildings there 
is not only mass but detail, and Mr. Haic would belittle 
his architectural practice if he ignored those characteristics 
and represented a cathedral as if it were a simple structure 
which could be adequately suggested bya few lines. Those 
who are satisfied with simple studies will find in the pencil 
drawings exhibited evidence that Mr. Haic can be also 
expressive while employing only a very limited number of 
lines. . Whatever he does is adapted to its purpose, and 
students of architecture will finda study of the drawings 
and etchings profitable to them. 


—- 


THE Chailey Rural Council will not allow themselves 
to be defeated by Sir Witt1am GrantTHAm or the Local 
Government Board. The Judge boasted about his triumph 
in representing a cottage in less than half a square inch, 
with a dot for an earth closet. But that novel example of 
plan drawing is still declared to be insufficient. The 
following resolution or recommendation was unanimously 
adopted at the last meeting :—‘“The amended tracing has 
been carefully examined by the committee. The committee 
regret to find that the plans are still unintelligible, and the 
committee therefore consider that the Council should refer 
Sir WILLIAM GRANTHAM to the Clerk’s letter to him of 
September 7, and should intimate that upon receipt of 
plans as specified in By-law 45 they will be in a position to 

_give them further consideration.” It was also agreed that 

the plans committee should consider the advisability of 
making a series of directions for those about to prepare 
plans. The Clerk, however, suggested that it would be 
well to enter into communication with the Local Govern- 
ment Board on the subject. The Board approved of 
what Sir Witt1am GRANTHAM had done, but the belief 
was extending in the district that if a poor builder had 
attempted such an innovation he would have been treated 
in a different manner. 


On Friday last the new church of St. John the 

_ Evangelist in the Montmartre district of Paris was dedi- 
cated, Itis the structure which gave rise to much litigation 
in the police courts, for the building regulations of Paris 
were not complied with, and an effort was made when thie 
building was advanced to have it demolished. One reason 
was that the church did not abut on a public thoroughfare, 
but stood in private grounds ; the other was that the mode 
of construction was not recognised by the municipal depart- 
ment of building. Numerous as are the Parisian churches, 
St. John’s is the first to be constructed of concrete and 
steel. It was designed by M. pE Baunor, the architect to 
the arch: diocese of Paris. As the district is poor, and a large 


area had to be covered in while only a small amount of 
money could be obtained, it was necessary to employ a 
novel system. Besides, the curé calculated on being able 
to obtain a large amount of decoration gratuitously from 
the numerous artists resident in the. Montmartre district, 
and this consideration influenced the character of the 
design. The church has galleries running all round, or in 
other words the aisles have each two floors. The style 
adopted is a free adaptation of Gothic with domical roofs. 
Considering its size and the price that has to be paid for 
labour in Paris, the cost, which is only about 450,coo francs, 
or 18,0004, is remarkable. 


THE publications of the Engineering Standards com- 
mittee are appearing with an expedition which was not 
anticipated. The latest is the “ British Standard Specification 
and Sections of Bull-Headed Railway Rails.” To railway 
travellers and to many other people a rail may seem to be 
as simple an example of rolling as a bar or an angle iron. 
But the designing of one is a difficult process. Practically 
a rail is a girder with two flanges, but one which has to 
meet extraordinary strains. It is necessary in the section to 
give facilities for rolling, and the dimensions must be calcu- 
lated to a nicety in order that the determined weight per yard 
shall not be exceeded. Nine sections have been arrived 
at by the sub-committee, varying from 42 to 53% inches 
in height, and weighing from 60 Ibs. to 100 lbs. per 
yard. A specification is given as well as instructions con- 
cerning test pieces. Information of the kind was difficult to 
obtain, and there is no doubt foreign rails have been used in 
some cases because the representatives of the manufacturers 
were possessed of the knowledge desirable, and which 
impressed English engineers who were not always certaim 
about the preparation of sections. . 


BuILDERs and others, concerned with land or houses. 
should never forget that there is a statute of CHARLEs II.’s 
reign known as the. Statute of Frauds, which requires alb 
agreements relating to the sale of interests in land (and of 
course houses upon the land) to be in writing, signed 
by the parties to be charged therewith. Verbal agree- 
ments upon such matters are not enforceable at law, and 
persons who wish to back out of their contracts are not 
slow to avail themselves of this defence. It is true that if 
one of the parties to the contract has partly performed 
his duty under the contract, such part performance is 
allowed to be sufficient evidence of the conclusion of the 
contract, and writing is in this case not required. But to 
have this effect an act of part performance must be an act 
from which the contract sought to be proved by it can be 
unequivocally inferred. For instance, if A verbally con- 
tracts to sell a house to B for 1,000/, and B. has paid A 
50o/, on account of the purchase money, such payment 
will not be an act of part performance which will take the 
case out of the statute. It is not an act from which the 
conclusion of .the contract. can be unequivocally inferred. 
There may be many other reasons besides the contract why 
B should pay A soo/ But if, on the other hand, A has 
allowed B to go into possession and do acts upon the 
property indicative, of ownership, that is an act of part 
performance which will dispense with the writing required 
by the statute, because the existence of the contract to buy 
can be unequivocally inferred from it. It is clear that the 
existence or sufficiency of any given act of part performance 
may be difficult to prove; and, in fact, the rule of the 
Statute of Frauds, together with this doctrine of part per- 
formance, has been a gold mine to the lawyers. The latest 
illustration of this is the case of Dickinson v. BARROW. In 
that case the plaintiff, a builder, had verbally agreed to 
erect upon his own land a house for the defendant. The 
defendant had agreed to purchase the house and land. 
She had paid 20/. as a deposit, and plans had been pre- 
pared to suit her views. The verbal agreement was 
admitted, but the defence of the Statute of Frauds was set 
up. Fortunately for the plaintiff the defendant had taken 
an active interest in the erection of the house. She often 
went to inspect its progress, and caused certain alterations 
to be made during the progress of the work KEKEWICH, J., 
decided that this constituted an act of part performance 
sufficient to dispense with the need for writing. If writing 
had been employed by the builder to start with, all litiga- 
tion would have been avoided. 
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; JOHN LOCKE. , . 

XACTLY two hundred years ago—on October 28, 

1704—]JoHN Locke departed from this life calmly as 
became a philosopher, “closing‘his eyes with his own 
hands,” ‘according to a bystander. Everybody in the 
manor-house of Oates, in Essex, which belonged -to Sir 
FRANCIS MasHam, where LockE expired, extremely regretted 
him. The night before he heartily thanked Heaven forall its 
goodness and mercies to him. ' He bequeathed various gifts 
‘ to his friends and money for charitable uses. In his will he 
directed that he should be buried in a plain wooden coffin 
without cloth or velvet, which cost, he said, ‘would be 
better laid out in clothing the poor, and therefore ordered 
four poor men to have coats, breeches, shoes, stockings 
and hats. 

His end was in keeping with his life. LockE was 
one of the most unpretentious of great men. His 
constitution. was ‘delicate, and if he attained _ his 
seventy-second year it was mainly due to the calm 
dn which he tried to live. Owing to nervousness 
he was liable to outbreaks of anger. Nevertheless he con- 
trolled himself to such an extent that they never lasted 
long. The most fitting place for him would have been 
secluded chambers in a college of one of the universities. 
But destiny compelled him to spend many busy if not 
unquiet years.. He was secretary to an envoy sent to the 
Flector of BRANDENBURG in Berlin, and he travelled in 
. France with the Earl of NoRTHUMBERLAND.: He prepared 
a constitution for Carolina, which was then a separate 
colony, and is now part of the United States. He acted as 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, and was, according to 
EVELYN, an excellent one. He had to conceal himself in 
Holland in order to escape imprisonment or death as an 
alleged traitor. He was deprived of his studentship at 


‘Christ Church, Oxford, by: one king. He received 
the appointment of Commissioner of Appeals from 
-another, and served afterwards as Commissioner of 


Trades and Plantations. When he found that his health 
would not allow him to discharge his duties satis- 
factorily he resigned the offices, refused to accept the 
pension to which he was entitled, and retired to the seclu- 
sion of Oates, where his friends, Sir Francis and Lady 
MAsHAM, watched over’ him during his days of decline. 
The mansion which would arouse much interest was long 
ago demolished. 

Joun Locke is one of the iliustrious men who have 
upheld the reputation of England among foreigners. He 
bas been like a conqueror to whom some have submitted, 
while others have withstood him. It is true his dominion 
is only in philosophy, but he is a force which seems 
destined te be never overcome. From philosophy so 
many things spring it would be difficult to limit the 
boundaries of Locke’s influence. It is by some brought 
against him that the French Revolution originated in 
his books. He is supposed to have inspired the 
“Contrat Social” of Rousseau, as well as_ his 
“Emile.” Both works prepared the minds of many 
Frenchmen for a change. The encyclopeedists who 
brought science to bear against existing institutions 
regarded Locke as if he were a new Moses, who 
would lead humanity from a tyranny that was worse 
than Egyptian. Vo.tarre declared him to be the 
HERCULES of metaphysics. ConpDILLAc attempted to im- 
prove upon LockE’s essay, but the only effect of what he 
did was by his exaggerations to disturb the minds of his 
countrymen still more. In Germany the effect of Lockr’s 
work was less political. Leipnirz at once opposed him. 
It was the endeavour to resist Lockr through Hume that 
developed Kanvt’s genius as a philosopher. Indeed, some 
of his theories are almost repetitions of the Englishman’s 
words. Kant, we need not say, to some extent resembles 
Lockr, for every one who takes up metaphysics must either 
Oppose or agree with him. Directly or indirectly LocKE 
must ever be a subject of contention with the Germans. 

In England, as was to be expected, Lockr’s theories 
have been the cause of perpetual war. - With us there is a 
more remarkable duality than exists with any other people, 
although in a certain degree the Germans are like us. 
There was always in England, as far as books and historical 
re-ords inform us, a ‘desire to pierce through the unknow- 
ab’e, and a longing for something more sublime than 


anything that can be found on earth. Before Locke’s time 
writers that way inclined were known as Platonists and 
sometimes as metaphysical poets. Their aspirations are 
expressed in the lines from the prayer of SPENSER inscribed 
around the central hall of the Royal Academy, in which he 
implores for some sparkling light of truth.:— se 
That with the glory of so goodly sight 
The hearts of men, which fondly here admire 
Fair-seeming shows, and.feed on vain delight, 
Transported with celestial desire... -. Ce: 
Of those fair forms, may lift themselves up higher, - 
And learn to love, with zealous humble duty, 
The eternal fountain of that Heavenly Beauty. 


Locke expressed his desire to become a painter, and 
would have done so only that philosophy imposed too 
heavy a burden on his frail constitution, We can, there- 
fore, infer that he too had a love of beauty. - Yet we: might 
search through his works without finding.a sentence that 


.would serve as a substitute for the Elizabethan poet’s. 
But if we desired to have something adapted to suggest the 


importance of an engineering: institute: or technical school, 
LockE would supply-us. ~For example, what author more 
clearly expressed the indebtedness of men to workers in 
iron than he has done in the following passage >— 


Whatever we think of our parts or improvements in this 
part of the world, where knowledge and plenty seem to vie 
with each other ; yet to anyone that will seriously reflect on it, 
I suppose it will appear past doubt, that were the use of iron 
lost among us, we should in a few ages be unavoidably re- 
duced to the wants and ignorance of the ancient savage 
Americans, whose natural endowments and provisions came in 
no. way short of those of the’ most flourishing and polite 
nations ; so that he whof first made use: of that contemptible 


‘mineral may be truly styled the father of arts and author of 


plenty. 


This declaration reveals the kind of education which 
Locke believed was required by the majority of men. 


While they lived in such a world as ours, it was absurd to 


expect them to seek only after'the knowledge which would 
be suited to bodiless spirits. There was reason to be 
thankful to those who by following what was then called 
“natural philosophy,” or acquiring an insight into the 
properties of the things around us, “have trod out to us, 
though not an easier way to learned ignorance, yet a surer 
way to profitable knowledge.” 

It is no wonder, therefore, that to certain English minds 
LocKkE is obnoxious. Hazuirt, for instance, would not 
allow that he was entitled to be considered a philosopher. 
CARLYLE, who was no church-goer, declared that Locke 
paved the road for banishing religion from the world. 
Cardinal NEwMAN says that “ Locke is scarcely an honour 
to us in the standard of truth, grave and manly as he is.” 
Even the great} Sir Isaac NEwToN confessed his wish to 
see LocKE a corpse. It would be possible to find countless 
statements of the same kind, which the philosopher, if he 
could be made aware of them, would be satisfied with, for 
they would be confirmations of his belief that all minds 
are not alike in constitution, and those who aré impartial 


must no less be gratified with them, for they are evidence 


of the power of idealism over the English mind. 

On the other hand, we have Englishmen whose thoughts 
were not confined to materialism who are willing to express 
their obligations to Locke. Gray, the poet, at one time 
contemplated, and, in fact, completed the first book of a 
Latin didactic poem to be entitled “ De Principiis Cogi- 
tandi,” in which LockE was invoked as if he were one of 
the inspiring muses, and the “Essay on the Human 
Understanding” was to be employed in a similar way to 
that of LucREtIUs with the dogmas of Epicurus. A poet 
of a different kind, EBENEZER ELuiot, could imagine no- 
higher bliss for his ‘‘ Proud Mechanic” than to be seated 
on a sofa in his own carpeted parlour and reading LOCKE. 

It is not our business to give a decision in a contest 
where the combatants are so renowned. If we refer to 
Locke it is for a different reason. Not so much through 
being a metaphysician, but because his studies compelled 
him to become one of the pioneers in a new system of 
education, of which one of the consequences is seen to-day 
in the industrial contests between nations. If we are 
suffering at the present time because foreigners are enabled 
to produce things at a cheaper rate, it is in a large measure 
owing to our neglect to follow LocKer’s advice, while 
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other countries have been faithful to his teachings. In other 
words, technical education.is no more than the system 
which Locke advocated over two hundred years ago, and 
against which the. whole educational authorities in England 
rose in their wrath, and which now is only | partially . recog- 
nised as having any advantages. | 

Dr. JoHNsON said the great defect of Lockr’s system 
was the neglect of literature.. Since schools were opened, 
literature alone appears to have been their staple. It 
might be supposed that men resembled one class of angels 
which painters and sculptors produced, consisting simply of 
a head and a pair of wings. As long as there were brains 
to hold what was considered to be the machinery of 
thought—z.e. combinations of words—and mouths to give 
utterance to them, nothing more was needed. The body 
with its limbs was merely a superfluity which was useful 
for slaves and mechanics alone. LocKE looked on humanity 
not as it ought to be but as it was created. He regarded 
with wonder the human body, and especially what it could 
be trained to do. He saw tumblers and rope-dancers per- 
forming incredible and astonishing actions which were 
almost beyond the ccnception of the spectators. But the 
actions in almost all the manual arts were to him equally 
marvellous. There was little or no machinery in those 
days, and any work which had to be accomplished must 
be got through by means of the limbs. Why should 
such useful work be left entirely to the humblest 
classes of people, while instruction was given about things 
that were never thought of after school was left and 
of which the memory would be no advantage ? 
“Can there be anything more ridiculous,” he asked, 
“than that a father should waste his own money 
and his son’s time in setting him to learn. the 
Roman language, when at the samejtime he designs 
him for a trade wherein he, having no use of Latin, 
fails not to forget that little which he brought from school, 
and which,’tis ten to one he abhors for the ill-usage it pro- 
cured for him?” Of course, it will be replied that greater 
mental culture is to be derived from a training in Latin 
than from instruction in book-keeping and in such sciences 
as are applicable in trades or everyday business, and all 
who cultivated Latin were able in their own minds to claim 
superiority over those who followed a different system of 
training. But Locke viewed the: matter in another light. 
He did not believe that such education as was obtainable 
in a university was of much use outside it, or when subiected 
to tests which were not ofa routine kind. The origin of the 
“Essay on the Human Understanding,” as he tells us, arose 
out of the discovery among himself and a few friends that 
their understandings were not competent to solve doubts 
arising out of a case that was not abstruse. Then he 
proposed that they should endeavour to ascertain what 
they were really competent to do, and he did not 
anticipate that his essay would occupy more than a sheet of 
paper. All that he was taught appeared to be of little 
utility, and men were in the dark about themselves. The 
logic that was in use for two and three thousand years was 
not, he said, sufficient to guide the understanding and 
some substitute should be found for it. Locke in a 
humble spirit endeavoured to see if some more useful 
aid was not to be obtained. 

We should remember that Locke wrote at the end of 
the seventeenth century, when the mental condition of the 
majority of people must have been different from what we 
find in our time. It sounds incredible to read, “ Let 
anyone not skilled in painting be told when he sees bottles 
and tobacco pipes and other things so, painted, as they are 
in some places shown, that he does not see protuberances, 
and you will not convince him but by the touch; he will 
not believe that by an instantaneous legerdemain of his own 
thoughts one idea is substituted for the other.” Here was 
a, fallacy of vision for which Greek and Latin afforded 
no remedy. It was absolutely necessary that the sense of 
sight should be trained. We have already remarked that 


_ Locke was willing, if he had sufficient strength, to learn | 
and practise painting, for it would have developed his 


powers in one way. He also recommended, and as far as 
we know he was the first to do so in this country, that 
books should be illustrated in order that they might become 
clearer to the reader, and not only .works on botany and 
natural history, but all those in which subjects were treated 


that were possessed of form... His suggestion was a depzr- 
ture from the._recognised modes of instruction by means of 
words alone, and it helped to give the notion of a sensual 
philosophy. ‘The pith of.my system,” said CoLEerimcr, 
‘“‘is to make the senses out of the mind,.not ‘the mind out 
of the senses, as Locke did ;” but if Locke cared for such 
things he would have found that a cantemporary whose 
vision of the unseen was .equal to CoLERIDGE’s—we mean 
JoHN Bunyan—had said that the famous.town of Mansoul 
was to be approached through five gateways, the first of 
which was Eyegate. There was nothing derogatory to 
human nature in using pictorial language, and often it is 
preferable to one made up of words. ; . 

Experience with Locker counted for much, and experi- 
ment often produced the same effect. Practice was only 
experiment in another form, and with. Locke it could 
become as efficacious in most kinds of.,.business as in the 
training of acrobats and dancers. As he said :—‘ Nobody is 
made anything by hearing of rules or laying them up in his 
memory ; practise must settle the habit of.doing, without 
reflecting on the rule, and you may as well hope to make a 
good painter or musician extempore by a lecture and 
instruction in the arts of music and painting as a coherent 
thinker or strict reasoner. by a set. of rules, showing him 
wherein right reasoning consists.” This advice is applicable 
in our time, when so many imagine that they need only 
attend lectures in order to become proficient in a subject. 
In all such cases imagination compels the majority of people 
to confound the ability of being able to.talk about a 
subject with the execution of whatever is necessary for its 
realisation. Failure is an admirable instructor to those 
who are rightly disposed, and the sooner it is gone through 
the better for the student. But the course of practice must 
be wisely arranged, for Locke seemed to anticipate another 
defect which is not now unknown, when he spoke of the 
absurdity of a student of painting spending his time in 
examining the threads of his canvases and counting the 
hairs of the brushes with which he is to lay on his colours. 

Locke could not deny that there was a variety in men’s 
capabilities as well asin their understanding. But it was 
an essential principle of his philosophy to set as little 
value on innate powers as on innate ideas. There might 
be a difference in aptitude in men, but circumstances had 
much to do with the awakening of their powers. Some 
lucky hit nay have afforded encouragement to natural dis- 
position, and thus it may be that according to him many a 
good poetic vein is buried under a trade for the want of an 
Opening. Practice alone brings the powers of the mind 
and of the body to perfection. : 

If we wish to find a more extended development. of 
LockE’s principles, we:have only to turn to REYNOLDs’s. 
‘‘ Discourses,” which were delivered about seventy years 
after the philosopher’s death. The President took as 
humble a view of painting as Locke would have 
desired. “Our art,” he declared, “is not a divine 
gift, so neither is it a mechanical trade.” The principal 
advantage of an Academy was in being a repository of 
great examples of art, and hence it was that all Rome 
served instead of an academy for RAPHAEL. The student 
received at a glance the principles which artists spent 
their lives in ascertaining, and by that means was spared 
painful investigation. Nothing, according to RrEYNOLDs, 
is denied to well-directed labour, nothing can be obtained 
without it ; and he would have his students, if not always 
painting or drawing, yet preparing their minds by laying up 
proper materials at all times and in all places. 

It has often been objected that REYNOLDS recom- 
mended processes which were too mechanical, and did. not 
make sufficient allowance for original genius. In that way 
he resembled Lockr. The two men kept before their 
minds students of average capacity, for they believed that 
those who possessed exceptional qualities would discover 
their own way of attaining power by the display of all their 
faculties. In the arts as in all kinds of business, the greater 
number of practitioners cannot expect to advance beyond a 
certain level, for although practice can accomplish wonders 
a time generally arrives, when it becomes too fatiguing to 
be. continued by ordinary mortals. The two teachers 
recognised limitations, and Locker, who unlike REvYNoLDs 
had to address the world in general instead of a small 
section of .it, laid it down as a conclusion that “for a man 
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to understand fully the business of his particular calling in 
the commonwealth and religion, which is his calling as 
he is a man of the world, is usually enough to take up his 
whole time.” ' We hope we have said enough to prove that 
Locke has not ceased to be a teacher, and that the message 
he delivered:'two cénturies ago can still be received with 
advantage by those who are struggling amidst the difficulties 
of the present age, many of which arose from an inefficient 
system of education which, although it might be adapted 
for the first century, does not serve for the twentieth. 


ARCHITECTS AND OFFICERS OF HEALTH. 
HE address by Dr. J. F. J. Sykes, the Medical Officer 
of Health of St. Pancras, of which we published an 
abstract last week, has a more special interest than the 
majority of documents of the class, because it was confined 
to the subject of buildings. It is needless to say that any- 
one holding such a position as Dr. SyKEs’s is’ obliged to 
take cognisance of many other matters. He is expected to 
enforce the law in removing or abating nuisances, offensive 
trades, sm ke consumption, to inspect and destroy unsound 
meat and food, to have infectious diseazes notified, to look 
after hospitals, ambulances, mortuaries and much else ; he 
must be informed of all the influences which in any way 
are likely to affect injuriously the public health in his 
district, to ascertain how far the causes are preventable, to 
advise the sanitary authority on all questions relating to 
public health, to prepare annual reports, and although he 
‘cannot demand the subordination of other sanitary officers, 
‘he must endeavour, as far as possible, to exercise a certain 
amount of control over them. It is commonly supposed 
that architects and builders do not care much about drains 
and sanitary arrangements in general, and the medical 
officer is expected to make diplomatic arrangements by 
which work of the kind will be efficiently executed. 

There are in fact so many duties, some being indefi- 
mite, it is generally stipulated that a medical officer of 
‘health is not to engage in private practice without express 
consent. He has to be legally qualified for the practice of 
medicine, surgery and midwifery, and if the district in 
which he is engaged contains a population exceeding fifty 
thousand he must also have a diploma in public healt, 
unless he has been engaged for three ‘years as medical 
officer or inspector of the Local Government Board, or 
for the same term as medical officer in ‘a district with a 
population of over’ twenty thousand. To discharge his 
‘duties properly, a medical officer must be to some extent a 
‘Statistician, a meteorologist, an engineer, an architect, a 
chemist and a mathematician, The records he is obliged 
‘to keep will, we suppose, be employed by the historians of 
future ages, although they will not possess the novelty or 
interest which similar documents relating to Classic or 
Medizeval times would have for us. 

In the address which Dr. Syxes delivered to his 
‘fellow medical officers, there was ‘none of that superiority 
assumed which is so often annoying to architects. All 
that he claimed was to be the auxiliary of the architect, 
for, according to Dr. SyKEs, the medical officer of. health 
“must be able to foilow an architéct in his suggestions for 
the amelioration of unhealthy conditions, and to grasp the 
relative hygienic values of the various alternatives for which 
architects may seek his opinion, His work must be 
complemental to that of the architect, and the two must 
harmonise for the benefit of the public.” Although in 
England there has been a great increase in the number of 
regulations concerning dwellings, yet we have not gone so 
far as the Germans in enactments relating to the dis- 
position of buildings. In Prussia ‘it is almost compulsory 
‘On the authorities of towns to purchase land for extensions. 
The scale of the taxation of building sites is not uniform, 
for a lesser rate is charged for houses let at a low rent than 
where the houses will be occupied by people who can pay 
high rents. There is consequently less danger of covering 
patches of ground with houses than exists in this country. 
Not only in large towns, but in English villages, we see 
that. little plots which were intended for gardens are 
converted into building sites, and thus a state of things is 
being created which parodies on a small scale the close 
building which is to be found in the Metropolis. 

German cities and towns, says Dr. SyKEs, cannot be 


extended in the haphazard manner permitted in this country, 
are created. The practice is to prepare plans for possible 


spaces are shown. The height of the buildings decreases in 
proportion to the distance from the centre, and those which 
are most remote are supposed to be of only two storeys. 
The extension is expected to provide for the demands of a 
period of twenty’years. If the authorities of the town are 


by which endless difficulties as to light, air and open space 


extensions on all sides, in which wide streets and open’ 


not able to purchase the land the desires of the actual 


Owners are considered, but in all deliberations it is under- 
stood that the interest of the town should receive most 
attention. 
of the German towns have been overcrowded, and when 


One of the results is that the acquirement of land bya 
municipality is sometimes found to be profitable. People 
are willing to pay a high price for building sites, for they 
know the kind of houses which will be erected in the 
vicinity, as a departure from the official plans is rarely per- 
mitted. On many large building estates in England there 


often grievous disappointment. 

In dealing with houses in Berlin which are let out in 
flats and tenements, summary proceedings can be taken 
which would no: be tolerated in this country. In East- 
bourne a case recently arose where the defects of a block 
containing flats could not be remedied because one of the 
tenants relused to fall in with the arrangements. Such a 


can be evicted at once, 
out sanitary or other improvements which are necessary the 
authorities can do the work at his expense. Similar reforms 
of ‘“zonification” and “stratification” were desired by 
Dr. SyKEs, and we expect all medical officers of health in 


to elapse before so much power is entrusted to officials, ~ 
It is easy to understand that in the mind of a medical 


influences which affect injuriously the public health. In 
his official capacity at least he becomes acquainted only 
with their shortcomings. 
and very new which is tree from houses unfit for habitation. 
It was, therefore, we presume, with a view to excite some 


of habitations in all countries and ages. England has been 


things are found and still adapted to use. Types of the 
land and are not to be exterminated by sanitary inspectors 
acting on the by-laws. The gipsy tent has still attrac- 


unknown in England. We may admire Tudor mansions, 
but, as he points out, the common folk had to put up with 
flimsy shanties with clay floors and hearth in the centre, with 
smoke-hole above and wind-hole at side. Dr. SYKES 


enacted for the regulation of underground dwellings. They are 
of such akind as to be almost prohibitive, for the cellar must 
be 7 feet highat least, and only 4 feet can be below the surface 
of the adjoining street. Every outer wall must have a 
damp-proof course, and an open area at least 4 feet wide 
must run along the whole front of the room. A fine of 
20s. a day is the penalty for occupying a room in which the 


pelled an immense number of cellar dwellings to be closed. 


which call for measures no less stern. Indeed, it often 
happens that owners prefer to demolish dwellings rather 
than carry out the works which the medical officer of health 
can demand. We think we may say that those officers 
have generally been able to rely upon the co-operation of 
architects. The latter can also realise that evils which are the 
result of ignorance in the first place, and of neglect during 
many years, are not to be overcome by a coat of whitewash 
or superficial palliatives of any kind. In the crusade against 
' disease it is the duty of every good citizen to bear arms. 


It is, of course, to be remembered that many 


opportunities are given for expansion they are gladly utilised. 


is no security of that kind, and in consequence there is 


course would be impossible in the Prussian capital. If a 
tenant does not comply with the ordinary regulations he, 
If a landlord neglects to carry 
the country would join with him. Buta long period is likely 
officer of health houses should be associated with the 
The district must be very small 
interest, if it were only through the influence of the 
‘pathetic fallacy,” that Dr. Sykes glanced over the history 


often described as a wonderful museum in which ancient 


movable dwellings of the nomads still wander through the 


tions when seen on the stage, although the reality” 
is enough to cause a shiver in the spectator. © Dr. 
SykEs also maintains that even rock dwellings are not 


advocates that there should be reforms on the lines of those’ 


regulations are not observed. The effect of the law com-— 


There are many evils in houses of the humbler classes _ 


a. 
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WINCHESTER.* 


See oe ESLER occupies, the eastern slope of a hill on the 
, right bank .of the Itchen, a river some twenty miles 
long, formed: by the union of several streams near Alresford. 
The or‘gin of this ancient city is somewhat uncertain, but it is 
believed to have been founded about 990 BC by settlers who 
probably came from the opposite coast of. France. They were 
followed by. the Belgze,; who named it Caer Gwent, or the 
White City. -In BC«.54 .Czesar visited it with his army, and 
about 109 years subsequently Vespasian, with his son Titus, 
while cruising around the south-east,coast, reached the Itchen 
and seized a British stronghold on St. Catherine’s Hill. Under 
the shelter of the hill they built.a city which they named Venta 
Belgarum ; it was in the form of a square with walls of, bricks 
and mortar, vestiges of which remain. . Curiously enough there 
is no mention of Winchester in the Roman history of the 
period, {but the late Dean Kitchin states than many Roman 
remains have been found, such as pavements in the Close, 
vases and coins everywhere, and above all the Roman roads. 
‘There is only one town in England which exceeds in number 
those found here, viz.. London, where there are seven, and 
one other which has an equal.number, viz. Manchester, six. 
About 514 A.D. the city was taken: by the Saxons under Cerdic 
{ts former names were now lost in that of Wintanceaster (the 
City of the Winte), now contracted to Winchester. It became 
the capital of the predominant kingdom of the Heptarchy, 
and finally, when Egbert was crowned first king of the English in 
$27 .A.D., it became the metropolitan city of England, where 
were held its Parliaments. leat 


» Winchester College. 


Winchester College; or ‘ Saint Mary College of Winchester,” 
the parent of Eton and the model of Westminster, was founded’ 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE CHAPEL. 


by Bishop William of Wykeham on March 26, 1387. This 
great man was born in the village of Wickham, near Fareham, 
in 1324; he received a good education at the cost of Sir John 
Scures, to whom he afterwards became secretary. In 1346 he 
seems to have entered the household of Bishop Edyngton. 
Shortly after, at Edyngton’s suggestion, he entered the service 
of the king, who employed him in the art which he had 
apparently more particularly studied—architecture. It was 
during this period he designed the great Round Tower at 
Windsor Castle, the meeting-place of the then new order, the 
Knights of the Garter ; Bishop Edyngton being the first prelate 
of the order as Bishop of Winchester. Wykeham, who suc- 


* From a paper read by Mr. G. H. Lindsey Renton at the visit of 
members of the Upper Norwood Atheneum. 


ceeded him, had received -his first tonsure when in his_ prede-. 
cessor’s household ; hence in the intervening years he was both. 
Churchman and architect. It was Edyngton who recommended 
Edward III. to appoint him to the see of Winchester after his 
decease ; it was this Edyngton who refused ‘the archbishopric 
of Canterbury, saying that if Canterbury is the higher rack,. 
Winchester is the better manger. At first Wykeham’s advance- 
ment was not very rapid | He received his first benefice in- 
1349, the rectory of Irsted, in Norfolk His real rise dates from. 
1356, when he was made Surveyor of Works at Windsor Castle 
ata salary of Is aday A few months after he received an 
additional 1s. per day until he was promoted to some competent 
ecclesiastical benefice. A few days later he obtained the. 
living of Pulham, in the Ely diocese; in 1359 he was made 
Canon of Lichfield ; this being contested, he exchanged for one 
of the richest in Southwell Minster. Curious, is it not, that oné 
of the headmasters of his college in the latter part, of the nine- 
teenth century should be appointed bishop of the newly- 
founded diocese of Southwell—I refer to Dr. Ridding, whose 
death occurred a few days ago. 

In the same year he was made Chief Keeper of the king’s’ 
castles of Windsor, Leeds (Kent), Dover and Hadleigh. © In 
1361 the second outbreak of the Black Death occurred. This 
visitation played worse havoc with the higher clergy than even 
the first; vacant preferments became numerous, and. were 
poured on Wykeham. He became Canon and Archdeacen of 
Lincoln, Canon and Provost of Wells, Canon of St. Paul’s, 


GATEWAY, WINCHESTER COLLEGE. 


Salisbury, Hereford, St. Davids, York and Dublin cathedrals, 
Beverley, Bridgnorth, Bromyard, Hastings, St. Stephen’s 
(Westminster), Atergwli and Llanddewi-Brewi collegiate 
churches, and Prebendary in the nunneries of Shaftesbury 
and Wherwell, Shades of past pluralists, how you must have 
envied him. 

In 1364 he was made Keeper of the Privy Seal, and in 1366 
he was made Bishop of Winchester ; the next year he became 
Chancellor —the Prime Minister in those days. Truly a 
wonderful record. 

A terrible scourge decimated Europe during the fourteenth 
century—the Black Death. Quite nine-tenths of the clergy 
were slain by this disease, so that the services of the 
Church were almost at a standstill, and many ignorant men 
were admitted into the priesthood under the stress of the times. 
This doubtless came home very forcibly to Wykeham, and it is 


* country. 
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the general opinion that this state of affairs led to his founding | of the College is similar to that of New College, Oxford ';; the 


this college. The wealth accumulated by Wykeham in the six 
years from 1361 till he became bishop must have been very 
great. When he combined the Bishopric of Winchester with 
the Chancellorship it must have been enormous. It is esti- 
mated his income in modern figures exceeded 60,000/. a year. 
It must, moreover, be remembered that as priests in those days 
were celibates, and therefore. had neither wife nor children to 
provide for, the wealth of the great Churchmen became im- 
mense. Happily this is not so in our time ; the majority of our 
bishops and archbishops die comparatively poor men. 
Wykeham obtained a Papal Bull authorising him to appro- 
priate Downton rectory to the support of “a certain college 
he proposed to establish for seventy poor scholars, clerks who 
should live college-wise and study grammar near the city of 
Winchester.” The Bull says that the said bishop “has, as he 


alleges, for several years ministered to the necessaries of life | 


from the goods given him by God to scholars , study- 
ing grammar in the same city,” and asked for the appro- 


priatiou of Downton to the bishop’s “table for their better 


sustenance.” 
The property had to be purchased, and on October 20, 1382, 


the foundation deed was signed by Wykeham at his town 


house in Southwark, and from that time has this most ancient 
of our public schools carried on the training and education of 
intellectual youth of our country. The scholarships here are 
looked upon as the blue riband of the schools, and are com- 
peted for by the best brains of the rising generation in the 
In addition to the seventy scholars, there were eight 
exhibitioners. The scholarships are competed for annually 
in July, the average vacancies being from ten to fourteen ; two 
exhibitions also are usually vacant at the same time. The 


competitors at these examinations vary in number from 100 to 


150. In addition to scholars, there are about 350 students, 
known as gentlemen commoners ; these are boarded in tutors’ 
houses. The numbers therefore are limited to about 420, and 
the applications for entrance exceed the vacancies fully in the 
proportion of ten to one, but owing to the fact that the chapel 
will hold but 320 and Fromond’s chantry Ioo juniors, to in- 
crease the roll would necessitate the alteration of the chapel, 
any attempt at which would be most strenuously opposed by 
all Wykehamists, who will not allow Wykeham’s chapel to be 
touched even to the extent of a stone. 

The scholars of to-day are certainly better off than those 
of their predecessors even fifty years ago. It was the custom 
then for them to perform their ablutions in the open air—a 
rather cold business in the winter. Sixty or seventy years ago 
the scholars were not supplied with vegetables ; the’ prefects 
could have them, but they had to pay for them. The reason 
assigned was that in Wykeham’s time potatoes had not been 
introduced into England. This explanation is typical of 
Wykehamical traditions, “what was good enough for our 
Founder is good enough for us.” 

As might be expected, Winchester College is particularly 
favoured by our great Churchmen ; most of the names familiar 
to us, both in the past and in the present, as rulers in the 
Church, appear on the rolls of this chiefest of our public 
schools. The Bar and the Army is also prominent: with 
familiar names. Our King, when visiting the college as Prince 
of Wales some years ago, reminded the students that more 
Lord Chancellors had issued from those classic walls than 


_ from any other public school in the kingdom. 


When that great iconoclast, Oliver Cromwell, confiscated 
properties belonging to the Church, special exception was made 
in favour of Winchester and Eton Colleges. The following is 
the extract :—“ Die Martes 29 Maii, 1649—Whereas the Com- 
mons in Parliament assembled have lately’ passed an Act 
entitled ‘An Act of the Commons of England ‘in’ Parliament 
assembled, for the abolishing of Deanes, Deanes and Chapters, 
Canons, Prebends and other offices and tytles belonging to the 
Cathedral or Collegiate Church or Chappell within England or 
Wales ’—They doe hereby declare and enact that'the said Act 
neither doth nor shall extend to the College of Winchester 
called the College of St. Mary in Winchester, nor to the Col- 
lege of Eaton, nor any of the manors, lands, tenements or 


vhereditaments to them belonging. And hereof the trustees 


named in the said Act, and all other appointed for execution of 
the same, are to take notice.” x 

You have to-day viewed the College and its precincts, and 
must have been struck with the beautiful cloister with its air of 
tranquillity fully in harmony with its old-world attractiveness, 
and that perfect little gem, the chantry, standing on the 
greensward, like, if I may be permitted to use the simile, a 
priceless jewel set in the centre of a queenly tiara. The Col- 
lege chapel, teo, with its magnificent east window, its graceful 
fan tracery ceiling in wood ; but, alas! the beautiful rich oak 
panelling has been removed to enable: some twenty more 
scholars to be seated—that appears to be the only action to 
which exception might be taken by old Wykehamists, but it 
has enabled some twenty more scholars to take advantage of 
the Founder’s noble legacy. You will have observed the plan 


position of the refectory or hall to chapel is exactly the same. 
The hall is 63 feet by 30, and has, as you observéd, a fittely 
groined oak roof: here the scholars take their meals, the 
remains of which are placed in the tub and afterwards dis- 
tributed to the poor. In the ancient days there was a Prefect 
of the Tub ; the office has now been done away with. : 
The curious painting just before entering the refectory is, 
of course, world-known. The ‘‘ Trusty Servant,” in conjunction 
with the arms of the college, is to be seen on all sorts of articles 
reminiscent of the ancient city of Winchester. The old picture 
has been renewed and restored from time to time ; the original 
was probably made early in the sixteenth century. The present 
one is of the time of Queen Anne, and the following 15 a trans- 


lation of the Latin inscription :— 


A trusty servant’s portrait would you see, 

This emblematic figure well survey 5 : 
The porker’s snout—not nice in diet shows, 
The padlock shut—no secrets he’ll disclose 5 ~ 
Patient the ass—his master’s wrath to bear, 
Swiftness in errand—the stag’s feet declare ; 
Loaded his left hand—apt to labour saith, 

The vest—his neatness ; open hand—his faith ; 
Girt with his sword—his shield upon his arm, 
Himself and master he’ll protect from harm. | © 


Handed down from generation to generation among the 
students of this ancient foundation is their special vocabulary 
known as “ Winchester Notions” ; it is in effect a collection of 
public school-boys’ slang expressions. It would appear that 
Winchester is the father of many quaint expressions in use 
among us all to-day, but I will defy the uninitiated to under- 
stand many of the common phrases in use here. Thus, let us . 
imagine A and B meet. A addresses B as follows :— 

Socius to brew round shop. 
some tea at the tuck-shop.) 

B replies: Sorry, ’m dear brum. (Translation 
am without money.) ak a n 

A responds : I’ll sport you a tozzie ; my pitch up came'down 
Hatch-Thoke ; I’m flush. (Translation: I’ll stand you tea up 
to 6d. ; my people came down on Founder’s Day and gave me 
a good tip.) ethos 4 

It is said that Wykehamists recognise one another in after 
life by the probably inadvertent insertion of some expression 
out of their common vocabulary during conversation. °° ; 

- On looking over the list of the many visits paid by the 
sovereigns of these realms, I am struck with one entry ; it is as 
follows :—Edward IV. on January 20, 1471, mindful of the boys’ 
pleasures, sent the scholars a lion to look at. ‘Queen Elizabeth 
used apparently to give the scholars a bad quarter of an hour, for 
she came down to hear them recite Latin orations and verses. 
1! can’ imagine her, being a fine Latin scholar, thanks’ to 
Ascham, frowning at some unfortunate’ youth who might have 
been guilty of a false quantity. Time will not permit one to 
dwell further upon the interesting theme of this glorious old 
foundation, save perhaps to remind you that Winchester turns 
out not only great churchmen. and lawyers, but brilliant 
soldiers.' We have admired the gateway erected in memory 
of Sir: Herbert Stewart of Abu Klea, and that handsome 
structure recently erected in memory of those old Wykehamists. 
that fell in South Africa in the recent war, and as we leave the 
classic precincts we congratulate ourselves that Winchester 
College has been spared the fate of many of our ancientvhis- 
torical buildings, remaining in the main part, save with 
the addition of the modern handsome classrooms neces- 
sary to be abreast of modern requirements, as its founder 
left it in the early part of the fifteenth century. The same’ 
charming school song, ‘‘ Dulce Domum,” is sung to-day at the 
close of the summer term ine Meads as it was sung over a 
hundred years ‘ago, one or two verses of which I give in 
closing this section of my paper :— 


Sing a sweet melodious measure, 

Waft enchanting lays around ; 
Home—a theme replete with pleasure; , 
_. Home—a grateful.theme resound. . 


(Translation : Come.and have 
3° P a i t 
: Sorry, I 


a ee a 


O, what raptures! O, what blisses ! ‘ 
When we gain the lovely gate ; » 

Mother’s arms, and mother’s kisses, 
There our blest arrival wait. 


Wolvesey Castle. 


Before proceeding to the cathedral, let me briefly give a few 
points relative to this ancient and historical building 

It is said that this name is a corruption of Ulf’s (Wolf's) 
Ey (Island). From the earliest times it was a stronghold of 
importance, 

King Kynegils built a castle here in the seventh century. 
His son Kenewalch handed it over to Bishop Agilbert (655). 
It has ever since belonged to the bishops of Winchester. It 
was here King Alfrel’s scribes compiled part of the A.S. 
Chronicle, the original of which is at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 


. : 
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The castle was'built by Henry de Blois.’ It stood a ‘siege 
in the wars of Stephen. and Matilda, and was dismantled by 
Henry II, and Henry III. Queen, Mary stayed here when 
she came to be married to Philip of Spain. The .castle was 
destroyed by Cromwell in 1646. .A. modern house was after- 
‘wards built by Bishops Morley and Trelawney, but Bishop 
‘North took down the greater part, leaving one wing with the 
chapel. « at \ . . aie cela . 
(Zo be concluded.) 


ART IN CHURCHES. 


N Tuesday Canon Hicks -delivered‘a lecture in~ the 
Manchester University on “Christian Art: its Bearing 

on the History of Christianity.” “After describing what was 
done:since the days of the primitive Church, he said :—The 
Reformation expelled art with a fork, and’ in England we had 
never recovered the shock which the Reformation. gave to art. 
From the point of view of Christian art the Reformation was a 
‘cataclysm. The'Anglican revival of the latter part of the nine- 
‘teenth century represented in art an appeal to a past that had 
disappeared, and it was aided largely by the romantic senti- 
‘ment embodied in the novels of Scott. - Shocking ‘things have 
‘been done in the name of the Anglican revival. Inside and 
outside of our churches very few beautiful things are to be seen. 
We have not yet got art back to our churches. We are gradu- 
ally evolving an.architectural style. ..We have been so much 
‘afraid of anything conventional that we have yet to learn that 
if anything is really beautiful—chastely and sedately beautiful 
—it is worthy of use-in-the service-of--God. The religious art 
of our time points to the fact that religion in its main influence 
upon our country is largely undogmatic. Religion has become 
very largely humanitarian, and because it is undogmatic and 
because it is essentially humanitarian, therefore you find it 
‘assumes expression in_ beautiful realism like that of Holman 
‘Hunt, or in the allegories of Watts and .other artists. Art, 
‘having been expelled from the Church, has been invited back 
again, but has never got back. But art is still wedded to 
religion, and religion finds a very ‘real expression in the art of 
‘our day. erat 


-TESSERZA. te 
English Measures of Length. 


eae first attempts to be scientific in matters of measure- 

ment made in this country date from the beginning: of the 
seventeenth century. Previously to this time men of informa- 
tion probably believed that the Roman and English foot were 
the same. Bishop Tonstal, in his Arithmetic (1522), where he 
only treats what is necessary for common life, “ad vitam com- 
munem transigendam necessaria,” cites Columella on measures 
of length. The other writers of the same century pass over the 
-mode of obtaining measures, as if. it were perfectly fixed, and 
generally refer to the three-barleycorn inch as a standard. In 
the early part of the seventeenth century we find Oughtred 
taking the Roman foot as “very little less if not exactly the 
same” as the English foot. Greaves first directed attention to 
the difference between the Roman foot and the English by 
tolerably accurate determinations of the former. He was 
followed by Dr. Bernard, whose treatise on ancient weights and 
measures (1685 and 1688) must have given a great impetus to 
the spirit of comparison. Towards the end of the century the 
measures of Auzout and Picard awakened attention to the 
comparison of standards in France. Both countries were thus 
prepared to desire some information from each other on the 
subject of their measures, and a communication took place in 
1742 between the Royal Society and the Academy of Sciences 
for an interchange of standards. Then, for the first time, as 
far as we can learn, a yard was taken off on a brass rod from.a 
standard kept in the Tower of London. But the legal standard, 
usually so considered, was one which was kept at the Exchequer’; 
there was another at the Guildhall, and another in the pos- 
session of the Clockmakers’ Company. When these came to be 
compared with one another and with the Exchequer standard 
by Graham (who also laid down an Exchequer yard on the 
same brass rod), it appeared that the shortest and the longest 
differed by seven-hundredths of an inch. But had the difference 
been greater, it would not have mattered much, considering the 
way in which standards were to be used. Baily, the astronomer, 
visited the Exchequer standard and said of it:—“A common 
kitchen poker, filed at the ends in the rudest manner by the 
most bungling workman, would make as good a standard. It 
has been broken asunder and the two pieces have been dove- 
tailed together, but so badly that the joint is nearly as loose as 
that of a pair of tongs. The date of this fracture I could not 
ascertain, it having occurred beyond the memory or knowledge 
of any of the officers at the Exchequer. And yet, to the dis- 
grace of this country, copies of this measure have been 


circulated -all “over Europe+and. America, with a parchment 
document accompanying them (charged with a stamp that 
‘costs 3/. 10s. exclusive of official.fees), certifying that they are 
true copies of the English standard.” In 1758 a committee of 
the House of Commons began to investigate this subject and 
was followed by another in 1759. Both committees caused to 
be made. by Bird:a copy of the Royal Society's (or Graham’s) 
copy of the Exchequer standard; and these copies, which 
‘remained in the official possession of the,.Speaker of the 
‘House of Commons, were called Bird’s_ Parliamentary 
“standards of 1758 and 1769; it should be stated, however, 
that the latter was only a copy of the former. The reports 
were agreed to by the House; a Bill was brought in, accord- 
ing to their recommendation, namely, that Bird’s standard of 
1758’should be the ‘national standard, but ‘it was not carried 
‘through,, A committee appointed in 1799 did nothing, and the 
matter was thus abandoned. | Private individuals and scientific 
societies began to provide themselves with standards; Sir G. 
Shuckburgh (“ Phil Trans.” 1798) had one made by Troughton, 
which he. compared with the ‘Parliaméntary standards and 
others. Troughton made one for himself, and first introduced 
‘the micrometer microscope into the comparisons ; this last was 
‘made from one which Bird had made for the then assay- 
master of the Mint. Another was made for General Roy, and 
-was used by him in the: great survey; another, Bird’s. own 
private property, was in existence. - Thus matters. went on until 
the year 1814, when the House of Commons again appointed a 
committee to consider the subject. 


‘Etrusean Sculpture. 

Lanzi divides the art of Etruria into epochs or periods, and 
considers. the: second to be that which was. influenced by 
colonies from Greece, and it is this influence. which 18. so 
observable in the majority of the monuments. In observing, how - 
ever, that all, or nearly all, the specimens of Etrurian art that 
have reached our times indicate a connection or intercourse at 
“some period between that ‘country and the Greeks, it may be 
well to caution the student frora too hastily attributing to 
-different ‘nations’a commion origin of design from the mere 
similarity of certain forms and corresponding particulars of 
execution which may perchance.be recognised or discovered in 
their primitive attempts at art.- It must always be borne in 
mind that this appearance is often nothing more. than the 
general characteristic of-all art-in its-infancy ; the same, or 
nearly so, in Greece, in India, in Etruria, as in all other 
countries. These .mechanical resemblances teach little or 
nothing. Lanzi has very justly taken the same view of the 
subject in his observations on ‘similarity of style ; and in com- 
bating the conjecture that Etruscan art had been derived from 
Egypt, another distinguished Italian historian of sculpture, the 
Count Cicognara, says :—‘ The supposition that the Etrurians 
derived their arts'and their design from Egypt is unfounded, since 
as Lanzi intimates, the hardness or stiffness and straightness of 
the forms need not to come to us from the Nile; in the first 
attempts at art among all nations we see the same character, 
‘that style or manner being (or showing) not so much art as the 
absence or want of it.’ Lanzi also observes in speaking 
of the sculpture of this school, that a distinction must 
be made between™works in the Etruscan style and works 
simply executed by Etrurian artists. The “ Etruscan style” 
was a peculiar manner of treating art. It was designated 
by the Latins “Tuscanicus;” and all works executed in this 
manner were termed “opera” or “signa Tuscanica.” That 
this distinctive character of school existed, and was recognised 
as a peculiar feature in art, is confirmed by a passage in Quin- 
tilian, in which that writer is particularising the style of some 
of the great sculptors of Greece, and showing the changes or 
progress that distinguished the earlier from the later masters. 
He says :—“Callon and Egesias made their statues hard” (a 
technical term meaning stiff and severe), ‘and nearly approxi- 
mating to the Tuscan figures. Calamis made his works less 
rigid.” The peculiar characteristics of the Etruscan style—the 
signa Tuscanica—are an. affectation or exaggeration in the 
general actions and attitudes and meagreness of treatment in 
the details. In the heads, whether of male or female figures, 
the hair is usually stringy or plaited and falling in long tails or 
lengths. The hands-are placed in the least natural position for 
the purpose on which they are employed, and the ends of the 
fingers are often turned up in the most unnatural and therefore 
ungraceful manner. The draperies are cast without any regard 
to masses or agreeable forms, and always appear as if they had 
been put on wet and starched, and had stiffened in drying ; 
the edges are very much shown, and in the falling or perpen- 
dicular views appear in regular and corresponding zigzag lines. 
Many points of resemblance to the above works of the szgva 
Tuscanica will be found in early Greek art, especially that of 
the A-ginetan school, With these, however, this indication of 
primitive style passed away as the knowledge of art advanced, 
while the Etruscan manner was retained, and even imitated in 
many works of a much later period than the original Tuscan 
and by artists belonging to schools of a more perfected taste. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


RoperT. CHAMBERS in one of his -essays relating to 
-Scottish houses refers to the ‘“backgreen.”  ‘‘ A’ back- 
green,” he says; ‘let the words be pronounced with a 
‘solemnity befitting their. awful import. Often, when a 
‘house has seemed to the husband all that could be desired, 
he has been thrust out of it, whether he would or ‘not, all 
‘on account of a thing which was as inexplicable to him as 
the mysteries of Buddhism—a backgreen.” To an English- 
‘man the importance of a little open space may seem trifling, 
for he.is accustomed to a garden or yard as the necessary 
‘adjunct of the smallest house. But where houses are no 
more) than flats an open space becomes of great value. 
Nothing shows more clearly the new spirit in which ques- 
tions of light and air are being regarced than the fact that 
‘interference with'a backgreen has not been abie to 
‘make the impression on a Scottish court it would in- 
evitably have done a few years ago. Recently in the 
Dean of Guild Court in Glasgow authority was sought to 
erect buildings at the corner of Sauchiehall and Pitt Streets. 
The owners of an adjoining property objected, alleging that 
the proposed building would destroy the light and ventila- 
tion which their premises had hitherto derived from the back- 
green situated immediately behind it. The Master of the 
Works also objected because the structure was not in 
accordance with the Building Regulations Act 1900. The 
authority was, nevertheless, granted. An appeal "was 
brought before a higher court—the Second Division. Their 
lordships, however, affirmed the judgment of the Dean of 
Guild Court. The judgment of the Dean of Guild was to 
the effect that whatever might be the value of the back- 
green, yet the owners of an adjoining property had no right 
to a servitude or easement of light and air over it., In that 
way the backgreen is recognised as having value. But 
the enjoyment of it belongs only to the rightful possessors. 
It would thus appear that the case of CoLis v. The Home 
and Colonial Stores has not been without influence in 
Scottish courts, 


In 1846 ‘‘'The Newleafe Discourses on the Fine Art 
Architecture ” was published for the author, RopERT KERR, 
architect. It was an ‘‘attempt to talk rationally on the 
subject,” and wound up with a chapter on the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects. In those days, as in ours, many 
architects were dissatisfied with the constitution of things, 
and the Institute was supposed to be the primary cause of 
the evil. The author declared “the doctrine of the Institute 
is false, the constitution of the Institute is false likewise. 
The curse of the Institute is the constitution of its Council, 
an irresponsible and despotic secret government, which in 
the circumstances it would be preposterous to expect to 
rule’ otherwise than with narrowness, jealousy and pique, 
wanting in ingenuousness, weak in disinterestedness.” <A 
young architect of twenty-four who had the courage to 
write in that strain of a Society that was ten years in exist- 
ence could hardly fail to have attention drawn to him. 
He followed up his Discourses by joining the Architectural 
Association of that time and becoming its: first President, 
an office for which he:was well fitted. It may be said that 
until a very few years ago RoBERT KERR stood prominent 
among architects. It was not on account of his works, 
but the spirit exhibited in the ‘“‘ Newleafe Discourses” was 
never altogether extinct, and was always feared. The book 
was. not advantageous to him. It was only a youthful 
freak, plain speaking in a fantastic manner, and there was 
no doubt of the palpable touches of sores in the archi- 
tectural body. Mr. Kerr had the talents which would 
have made him. ene of the successful barristers. of his 
time. He could see the good and weak points of an argu- 
ment, he was ready in speech, and he was disposed to 
treat a subject according to the whim of the moment. 

Some men who suffered from his remarks took them with 
ill-will, but others knew how to receive them in the spirit 
in which they were made and were glad to fence with so 
nimble an adversary. As long :as he cared to attend the 
Institute he was still regarded with much interest, and 
everyone who was present hoped he would exhibit his old 
skill. But he felt that times had really changed, and a 
veteran of his class should stand aloof. The practice he 
obtained was not without advantage in a professional sense. 


amount, the victory was a. barren one. 


‘address to students. 


As a witness in the courts he was invaluable, for no counsel 


was able to get the upper hand of him. Indeed he was about 
the only witness whom the late Vice-Chancellor Matnscared 
to hear in a light and air case. Since 1862 he was district 
surveyor of St. James, Westminster, and that gave him 
opportunities to show his forensic abilities in the police 
courts. Perhaps he was a little too fond of litigation, and 
suffered in consequence. His most important work was the 
great mansion for the late Mr. JouN WALTER. Mr. KERR 
went to law with him on a point which was rather unim- 
portant, and which all his friends advised him to give up. 
He succeeded in*obtaining a ‘decision in his favour, but as 
each side had to pay costs, and they were of a-fabulous 
With such an 
example of his skill as ‘‘ Bearwood” he had reason to expect 
that- many commissions for great country houses would 
follow ; and his’ fine volume “ The English Gentleman’s 


“House” would have supplemented it, but an architect who 


was supposed to have had recourse to law on a trifle is 


rarely considered to bean eligible adviser. In 1861 he was 


appointed Professor of the Arts of. Construction in King’s 
College, London, which he held until 1890. Mr. Kerr 
was as apt in writing as in speaking, and he was long a 
valued contributor to this Journal.. His death on Friday 
in his eighty-second year removes a man who was entitled to 
be considered as a connecting link between the styles which 
preceded and followed the Gothic Revival. a 


THE ordinary meetings of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for the session 1904-5 will begin on November 7, 
when the President will deliver hisaddréess. On November 21 
two papers on concrete will be read,’ viz. “ Monolithic 
Constructions in - Hennebique Ferro-Concrete,” by Mr. 
L. G. MoucuHEL, and ‘Construction and Strength of Rein- 
forced Concrete,” by Mr, WiLL1AM DuNN. A paper om 
“ Architecture and Building Acts” will be read on Decem- 
ber 19 by Mr. Lacy W. RipcE and Mr. J. S. Grsson. The 
prizes and studentships will be awarded on January 23, 
when also Mr. JAMES ‘RANSOME will read a paper on 
“European Architecture in India.” On February 6 the 
prizes will be presented, and the President will deliver an 
Mr. RecinaLp BLOMFIELD, M.A‘, 
will read a paper on “Architectural -Education” on 
February 20. “Decorative Painting” will be treated on 
March 20 by Sir W. B. Ricumonp, R.A., Mr. ALFRED 
East, A.R.A., and Mr. Sotomon J..SoLtomon, A.R.A. 
Papers on “The Planning of Cities and Public Spaces” 
will be read on April 3 by Professor: BERESFORD PITE and 
Mr. Joun W.: Simpson. ‘Mr. MERVYN MACARTNEY’S: 
paper on “Garden Architecture” will be read on April 17. 
“Sculpture and Architecture ” is the subject for the meeting 
on May 15. The Royal Gold Medal will be presented om 
June 19. ae 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

CATHEDRAL SERIES._BANGOR: SOUTH AISLE FROM WEST END. 
% BOTANICAL GARDENS STATION, GLASGOW. 
MELROSE PARISH MANSE: WEST VIEW-—SOUTH VIEW. 
HOUSE AT PERTH: SOUTH VIEW—WEST VIEW. 


COTTAGE, EAST. BRIDGFORD, NOTTS. ; 

HIS cottage has been erected, as regards the bricks and 

tiles, with old materials taken from a number of 

eighteenth-century cottages which previously stood upon 

the site. _The upper portion is rendered in cement ‘rough- 

cast finished white. The builder was Mr. Jas. WALKER, 

of Bingham, Notts. Mr. Joun R. Poysrr, Nottingham, 1s 
the architect. . ee 


HOUSE AT RUDDINGTON, NOTTS. ; r 

HE materials are red sand bricks on the ground 
storey. and gables, and cement rough-cast on a 
portion of the upper walls. The roofs are covered with 
green slates. Mr. F. Messom, of Nottingham, was the 
builder. Mr. JounR. PoysEr, Nottingham, is the architect 


LANSDOWNE HOUSE, HOLLAND PARK, W. 


MARLBOROUGA CHAMBERS, JERMYN STREET, W. 
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BY SEINE, OISE AND MARNE. 
By T. Francis BuMPUvs. 
ogra eager: © 

(Continued Srom page 204.) 
NOTRE- DAME, PARIS—(continuea). , 


A GLOOMY chapter now opens in the annals of Notre- 
.Dame, for early in the eighteenth century a series of 
‘mutilations and vandalisms were inaugurated and persisted in 
at frequent intervals down ‘to the latter part’ of the reign of 
Louis Philippe, when the. cathedral was placed in. the 
scholarly hands of M. Lassus, and subsequently in those of 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, from which it emerged, when the Second 
Empire was in its glory, one of the most beautiful churches in 
Northern Europe. In 1699, under the pretext of accomplishing 
the vow of Louis: XIII., not only were a great portion of the 
-parcloses, all the stalls, the altars and the episcopal effigies 
-which covered the pavement of the sanctuary swept away, 
but the lower stages of the apse were remorselessly travestied 
‘into Italian Renaissance; much in the same manner as we see 
even to-day at Chartres. 

Some idea of the choir of Notre- ene in its Classic mask 
may be gathered from David’s well-known picture, in which 
Napoleon Bonaparte is represented as placing the crown on 
the head of the Empress Josephine. 

In 1725 the jubé was demolished and replaced by ree 
altars in the Paganised Grecian taste. of that period—a piece 
of wanton mischief that was not confined;to Paris but was 
going on with clerical sanction in almost every cathedral and 
great church throughout France. Not content with this, the 
Cardinal Archbishop: de. Noailles caused the interior to be 
whitewashed for the first time, while externally the. gargoyles 
were replaced by descending leaden pipes, and the rose 


] 


ONG RE: DAME” IN. 840° 


window and entire: gable: of the Soethern transept“ restored ” 
in such a manner that/its original character was quite lost. 

It was probably about this time that a series of pictures 
supported on beams placed_just at the: springing of the arches, 
which they completely concealed, was fixed all down, the nave 
and: choir.. Engravings. of a: painting representing Marie 
Antoinette returning thanks for the birth of. a Dauphin on 
January 21, 1782, .show ‘these pictures, which became a 
favourite made of embellishment: in; French ecclesiastical 
interiors during the eighteenth century, They appear in 
views of the choir of: Beauvais by. Wild, and in the 
“ Cathedrals” of Chapuy and Winkles, and until cree” 
recent years they, existed at Meaux. 

Between 1740 and -1760 the stained glass was “removed 
throughout the cathedral, with the exception of that in the 
three great roses. All this was bad enough, but a still more 
atrocious piece of vandalism was to come. In 1771, Soufflot, 


the chief architect of the Government and cf the Panthéon, 


removed the central pillar of the great western portal in order 
to leave a passage at the time of external processions for the 
stiff buckram canopies such as the sacerdotal ornaments of 
Frarice were until:the revival of a purer taste, instead of being, 
as in Italy, of flexible stuffs. |Soufflot’s main jobject being to 
widen the door, -his first act was. to remove: the central 
column and to destroy the The Teaching Christ, for which, one 
may say, the whole portal existed. But with: this he did not 
rest satisfied, for, looking at the heavy triangular tympanum 
with its representation of the Doom, he thought to himself that 
it looked top-heavy, and now that its old support had gone, 
awkward consequences ‘might ensue. He therefore cut 


through the relief and the, carving, brought his chisel just 
where a fine. sweeping curve might be traced, dividing kings 
in the middle, cutting, saints slantwise, and removing angels, 
till he had opened a small pointed arch of his own within the 


(From Chaps de Mayensdge Monumental et Archéologi que: aa Avni tomes HAG 
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‘greater one. In_this hideous condition the central doorway Of. 
Notre-Dame remained till 1845, when Montalembert, in a 
rousing speech, sounded the trumpet of restoration. . 

A few years earlier Soufflot—who, bythe way, seems to 
have been a French edition of “ Wyatt the destructive ”—had 
demolished a portion of the ancient archiepiscopal palace, much 
of which was of twelfth-century date, and stuck into the South 

“choir aisle that heavy sacristy which, as may be’ seen in the 
accompanying illustration from Chapuy, absolutely forced its 
way into. the western chapels. 3 

Other atrocities committed through the Boeotian ignorance’ 
of the eighteenth century with regard to matters architectural’ 
were, the rechiselling of all the bases of: the pillars ‘in the 
interior of the cathedral to veneer them with Languedoc 
marble ; the cutting away entirely of all the decorations and’ 

‘the projéctions of the buttresses of the western | facade and of 
-the southern nave chapels, replacing them with a smooth wall 
covered with squared freestone ;' the renewal of whitewash, 
and. the destruction of the colossal statue of St. ‘Christopher 
which stood against ‘the first pillar: on the right hand as the 
" mave. was entered. | an Lise tem 

Then came the great Revolution, when the lilies of France 
were trampled'in the dust, and her “glories,” the. cathedrals, 
abbeys and churches, desecrated’ by acts. of ribaldry and 
sacrilege, and in not a few instances razed to the ground,’ 
Among those that shared this latter fate were the cathedrals 
of Arras, Avranches, Boulogne, Cambrai* and Dijon, * the 
abbeys of Cluny and St. Martin at Tours,.and the’church of 
St. Nicasius at Rheims.* . ' 


As a comble to the long series of barbarisms and mutilations | 


inflicted on Notre-Dame, the twenty-eight statues of kings, 
each ro feet high, which adorned the lower gallery of the 
facade were thrown down, the effigies guarding .the portals 
decapitated, such of the votive monuments and tombs that had 
survived the Italianising vandals of the early part of the 
century broken open and their contents dispersed, the sacristy 
rifled of its contents, the central fleche overthrown and its lead 
converted into bullets. But the venerable cathedral was 
destined to drink the bitter cup to, the.dregs. After the 
execution of the. Queen on October 16, 1793, when those 
demagogues of the extreme revolutionary party—Chaumette, 
Hébert, . Clootz.. and Chabot—began their onslaught on 
Christianity, their first blow was aimed at the National Church. 
It was decreed by the Convention that the Feast of Reason 
should. be inaugurated in Notre-Dame on November 10, 
That, day the cathedral was profaned by a series of sacrilegious 
outrages, unparalleled in the history of Christendom. The 
abomination of desolation sat in the holy place. “ Chaumette, 
seconded by Lais,an actor at the ‘opera, had arranged the 
plan, of. the féte. Madlle. Maillard, an actress in the full 
bloom, of youth and talent, formerly a favourite of the Queen 
and -high in popular admiration, had been compelled by 
Chaumette’s threats to play the part of divinity of the people. 
She entered borne on a palanquin, the seat of which was 
formed of .oak branches. _Women dressed in white and wear- 
ing tricoloured girdles, preceded her. ine eat 
“Popular societies, fraternal female societies, revolutionary 
committees, sections, groups of choristers, singers and opera 
dancers encircled the throne. . With the theatrical cothurni on 
her feet,’a Phrygian cap.on her head, her frame scarcely 
covered with a white tunic, over which a flowing cloak of sky- 
blue was thrown, the priestess was borne, at the sound of in- 
struments, tothe foot of the'altar, and placed on the spot 
where the adoration of the faithful so lately sought the mystic 
bread transformed into a divinity. Behind her was a vast 
torch, emblematical ‘ory the light of philosophy, | destined 
henceforward to be the sole flame of the interior of” these 


temples... The actress lighted. this flambeau. | Chaumette, 
_ Teceiving. the:censer in which the perfume was burning ‘from 


_ the hands of 


‘ed uses.) “Among theni niay’ be Yenimierated "Stn Btiennes de 


3 ithe two. acolytes, knelt and waved it in the air. 
_ A, mutilated. statue of the. Virgin was, ‘lying’ at. ‘his: feet.” 


Chaumette apostrophised the marble and defied jt to re 


_..-* Even at -the present. day almost. every“ French -¢ 
town. contains ‘one or more churches»still” diverted 


fron oR 
Nicholas and St. Gilles at Caen; St. Philibert at Dijon ; St. Vinc 


and St. Frambourg at Senlis ; the churches of the Cordeliers and the | 


Jacobins at Toulouse ; and several at Angers. 
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JRoman Catholic religion we : 
|The. crosses with ‘¢ Requiescat in Pace” or.the initials of those words, 
~~ RLP,,”-on ithe monuments:and- 
J the beginning of the. last century the, French: 
St.04 beried here atthe average rate ofthirty a “year, 
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place in the respect of the people. Dances and-hymns attracted 
the eyes and ears of. the spectators. No profanation was 
wanting in the old cathedral whose foundations were coeval 
with those of religion and the monarchy.”* Atrocities too 
revolting even to allude to were committed later in the day in 
the chapels and other parts of the edifice—atrocities which 
were not confined to Notre-Dame, but, together with demon- 
strations similar to that described by Lamartine, were zealously 
imitated in other churches ‘of Paris.’ St. Sulpice, St. Gervais 
and St. Eustache were,’ above’ all’ others, horribly: profaned, 
Mercier, in his “ Nouveau Paris,” ¢ telling us‘as an eye-witness — 
that he could scarcely credit the reality-of what he himself saw 
land beard {Aveeee og PW RRS ot. vl Eas 
-* Among the’spectatots of this Festival of*’Réason in’ Notre- 
‘Dame was ‘the’ apostate Constitutional bishop’ of’ Paris, Jean 
‘Baptiste Gobel.’ ‘Present under compulsion,‘the unhappy man 
‘viewed from one of the tribunes, with tears of mingled shame 
and sorrow’ streaming -down his’ countenance, ' that” horrible 
parody of sacred rites ‘which he had‘himself’ celebrated, but a 
few days before, at the high altar. we! Spe 
-’ Mention -of this person recalls’ one’ of the most singular 
and at the same time dreadful epochs in the: history of’ that 
antique edifice of national grandeur which for “some:itime 
previous to the outbreak’ of the Great ‘Revolution ‘had been 
tottering to’ its fall—the Gallican Church. -Thatvit’ stood ‘in 
‘need of reform must have been-patent to’ its: most’ devoted 
adherents, but unfortunately'this was not to' be accomplished 
without treatment of a’ more drastic’ character‘than ‘it either 
desired or deserved. Se) nee ee 
- *Tt will be remembered that in 1789; when every means ‘was 
practised to force upon the N ational'Assembly a Course of 
unmitigated Church spoliation, coupled with the oath § which 
the clergy were required to take to the Constitution, many 
‘ecclesiastics, panic stricken, determined at this trying moment 
to abandon their sees, parochial cures and what not, and leave 
the country, a step which placed a very powerful weapon in the 
hands of their enemies. Some joined the Court of the Comte 
de Provence (afterwards Louis XVIII, “Le Désiré”) at 
Coblenz, and not’a few found their way-to our shores, where — 
they met with a very cordial reception, the clergy’ of’ the 
Church of England, to their eternal honour, vieing with many 
lay individuals in offering hospitality to the fugitives, || large | 
numbers of whom were lodged in the ancient royal residence 
known as the King’s House at Winchester.» Certain ‘prelates, — 
notably those of Angouléme, Dol, Tréguier and , Troyes, 
arrived in a state of great necessity. During their enforced — 
residence among us several, among whom were Du Chalmaret | 
of Coutances, Le Mintier of Tréguier, Grimaldi ‘of Noyon, 
De-la-Marche of St. Pol de Leon, the Archbishop of Nar- 
bonne and the Bishop of Evreux, died and were interred in- 
Old St. Pancras churchyard.{[ 
© * Lamartine, Histoire des Gtrondistes. 
+ Tome iv. capp. 45, 65. 
t{ Scenes somewhat analogous{ were enacted 
during the Commune of 1871. ‘ 
-§ This was the oath :—‘‘Je jure d’étre.fidéle;a la nation, a la loi, 
et au Roi, et de maintenir de tout mon pouvoir, en tout ce qui est de 
ordre politique, la constitution décretée par Assemblée et. acceptée ” 
par le Roi, exceptant formellement les objets qui dépendent essentielle- 
ment de-l’autorité spirituelle.” bet a. 
|| A well-known ecclesiastic of the English Church, not long since 
dead, was wont to say that he traced the great Tractarian movement 
to this emigration of the French clergy.» ‘8 
@ Several reasons have been given’ for; the selection of Old St. 
Pancras churchyard as a burial-place by Roman Catholics. ‘* OF late,” 
says Strype, ‘‘ those of the Roman Catholic religion. have affected to 
‘be buried here, and it has been assigned as a reason that prayer and 
Mass are said daily in St. Peter’s for their, souls, as well.as in a church 
dedicated to St. Pancras in the South of France.”. Windham’s Diary 
-offers : another .explanation of the choi¢e :—‘‘ While ,airing one day 
with Dr. Brocklesby,.in passing and, returning by St., Pancras Church, 
-he:[Dr.‘ Johnson] fell into prayer, and mentioned, upon Dr. Brocklesby — 
inquiring .why the Roman Catholics chose .that ‘spot for, their burial- 
place, that some Roman Catholics in Queen Elizabeth’s,time;had_ been 
“burnt. there.” It.is also understood that this, church was the last 
whose bell: tolled in England for Mass, and in which. any. rites of the - 


re celebrated before .the Reformation. 


ay mY 
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in the churches 


tombstones are-very frequent. At — 
emigrant, clergy were 
but» since the general 
upheaval, consequent upon the conversion of the churchyard into a 
‘recreation ground,” it is difficult to know where to look for any 
“particular gravestone. 
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Of these legitimate prelates of Louis XVI. only seven were 
left in 1810, and this number was soon reduced to four. Most 
of them had denounced the Concordat of 1891 as a work of 
iniquity and corruption, and refused to return to their old sees. 
For many years this remnant of the old episcopate presided 
over a fractional communion known as “la petite Eglise.” The 
last of Louis XVI.’s hierarchy was De Thémines of Blois, who 
died in 1829, when the line became extinct. On the restoration 
of the monarchy in 1814 he was again invited to return, but 
steadily declined. ‘No,’ wrote the conscientious old bishop, 
“in order to induce a French prelate to return to his native 
land after such sufferings it is not sufficient that the monarchy 
has been restored ; he requires, in addition, the entire and 
absolute restoration of the religion of his fathers.” 

Other ecclesiastics of every grade who, from various causes, 
were unable to flee the country, or who had resolved to remain 
firm to their convictions, not only endured martyrdom, but 
were subjected to a systematic course of cruelty and indignity 
that created a thrill of horror throughout the civilised world— 
hacked with sabres and pierced by pikes in the prisons of 
Paris during the three terrible days of September 1792; 
guillotined at Arras and Cambrai under Lebon, at Orange 
under Maignet, and under Carrier at Nantes, till the headsman 
sank worn out, when “ noyading ” was resorted to ; fusilladed 
in the Brotteaux at Lyons under Collot d’Herbois ; and herded 
like cattle on board ship, where they lay at anchor for long 
months in the roads of the Isle of Aix, “looking out on misery, 
vacuity, waste sands of Oleron and the ever moaning brine.” 

In 1790 eighty episcopal sees, together with numberless 
parochial cures, were rendered vacant by the resignation of 
their legitimate occupants. ‘I die in the Catholic, Apostolic 
and Roman religion, in that of my fathers, in that in which I 
have been brought up and which I have always professed, 
having no spiritual consolation to expect, not knowing if 
priests of this religion still exist here—and even the place in 
which I am would expose them too much were they once to 
enter it.” So runs a portion of that touchingly beautiful letter 
indited by Marie Antoinette to her sister-in-law, the saintly 
Madame Elizabeth, from the dark hall of the Conciergerie 
wherein the condemned awaited the executioner, at “ half-past 
four in the morning this 16th October,” the day on which she 
was to die. , 

Several Republican priests offered their services to the 
Queen in her last moments, but while touched by the 
seemliness of their manners and conversation, she refused them 
with an expression of gratitude and regret. 

Of the bishops appointed under Louis XVI. two only 
had taken the oath to the Constitution—Talleyrand of 
Autun and Gobel of Lydda zz fartibus, both ardent 
partisans of the Revolution. They were, however, joined 
by Lomenie de Brienne, Archbishop of Sens, Jarente of 
Orleans and Lafont de Savines of Viviers, none of whom 
had seats in the House. It then became necessary to fill 
up the vacant sees and livings, but as the men who 
were forced into them owed their appointments to. the 
indiscriminate suffrages of an ignorant populace, and whose 
consciences must have warned them that they were intruders 
into sees already canonically occupied, it is no wonder that the 
majority of them proved weak when the day of trial came, 
bending like reeds before the blast in powerless submission to 
the party then in the ascendant. , cutee im 

Gobel, who was chosen. simultaneously in three dioceses— 

. Haute Marne, Haut Rhin and Seine *—made his choice of the last- 
named (Paris) from its greatér wealth and importance, but as he 
was unable to obtain canonical institution from the Archbishop 


of Sens or the Bishop of Orleans, to whom he had applied, he |} 


was referred to Talleyrand, who, as might be supposed, 
opposed no bar. 
of Metropolitan beyond what he derived from the National 
Assembly, Talleyrand gave Gobel the semblance, not, the 
reality of canonical 
speaking, was invalid. 
_ On St. Matthias Day, February 24, 1791, Talleyrand, 
assisted by Gobel and , Mirondet, another bishop zz partidus, 
gave a signal proof of his devotedness to the new régime by 


* At first these Constitutional bishops took their titles from the 
departments in which their sees were located. 


Vested with’no authority to act in capacity’ 


institution, and this, ecclesiastically 
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consecrating the first two Constitutional bishops—Expilly to 
Quimper and Marolles to Soissons—in the church of the 
Oratoire at Paris. : | 

The ceremonial prescribed in the Roman Pontifical was 
adhered to in the main, but with the omission of some of the 
customary formalities, including the oath of obedience to the 
Pope. The protest of the Chapter of Quimper, administering 
the affairs of that diocese, and that of the nonjuring Bishop of 
Soissons, passed unheeded. Soon after this Talleyrand, who 
detested a profession into which he had been forced against 
his will, lost no time in abandoning it for the secular life, 
leaving the task of filling up the vacant sees and parishes to 
Gobel. One of the first to receive the imposition of hands was 
Grégoire, who, by his general ability, learning and consistency, 
proved one of the most respectable of the Constitutional pre- 
lates. He was elected to the see of Loir-et-Cher, afterwards 
styling himself as of Blois. Others who played a more or less 
conspicuous part in the ecclesiastical events of 1791-94 were 
Lecoz of Rennes, Moise of the Jura, Sauvine of the Landes, 
De la Roche of Rouen, Lindet of Evreux, Seguin of Besancon, 
Fauchet of Calvados, and Lamourette of Lyons. By the end 
of May 1791 all the new sees and parishes had been filled up, 
but as the election of their occupants was regarded as 
anomalous and disorderly by upholders of the nonjuring clergy, 
constant fracas arose between the opposing parties in the 
churches—a Constitutional priest at Caen narrowly escaping 
sus per coll. from the sanctuary lamp of his own church by a 
mob, chiefly of women. 

This anomalous and scandalous state of things continued 
in the Church of France until the current of the Revolu- 
tion turned towards open terrorism and the proscription of 
religion. The Constitutional clergy, instigated by motives of 
any and every sort, by intimidation, flattery, promise of reward 
and promotion, ascended their pulpits to declare that they had 
hitherto been impostors, and day after day the Assembly sat 
to receive their abdications. This was in the autumn of 1793, 
after “the worn, discrowned Widow of Thirty-eight” had been 
drawn to the scaffold. _Now began the pillage and defilement 
of the holy places from Arras to Avignon, from Metz to 
Bayonne, from Morlaix to Vienne. Then was the shrine of 
St. Genevieve let down and burnt in the Place de Gréve, the 
tombs of the kings in St. Denis ransacked, the Sainte Ampoule 
broken upon the public place at Rheims, office books and 
sacerdotal vestments torn to shreds and burnt in large piles, 
stained glass shivered to atoms or pilfered by collectors,“ 
saintly effigies mutilated, reliquaries and sacristies rifled of 
their contents, crucifixes, crosses and ecclesiastical insignia of 
every kind torn from their positions, and sacred ceremonies 
derisively parodied, while Republican songs and dances pro- 
faned the churches whose walls but a few days before had 
resounded to the solemn Gregorian chant in introit and 
gradual, in credo and prose, in antiphon, Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis. Christian Europe stood aghast, and wondered 
whether this could be the France of Philippe the August, of 
Louis the Saint, of the Chevalier Bayard, of Jeanne @Arc, of 
Henri of Navarre. 

It was by this apostasy, by this abdication of exterior 
Catholicism—one of the most characteristic acts of the spirit 


| of the, Revolution—that the intruded clergy sought to curry 


favour with the party of Robespierre, but it was a case of 
‘¢ Incidit in Scyllam qui vult vitare Charybdim,” 


for they experienced the full share of a pitiless persecution 
which their own earlier conduct had too clearly, however un- 
intentionally, contributed to bring about, meeting the Red 


* Notwithstanding this, the amount of stained glass retained by 
the Northern French churches, and ranging from the end of the 
twelfth to the beginning of the seventeenth centuries, is marvellous, 
The clerestory and rose windows of Auxerre, Beauvais, Bourges, 
Clermont Ferrand, Evreux, Le Mans, Metz, Rheims, St. Ouen at 
Rouen, Séez, Sens, Soissons, Strasburg, Tours and Troyes are full of 
it. Nowhere is holy writ more gloriously expressed than in the 
storied panes of Chartres, while the churches of St. Etienne at 
Beauvais, Caudebec,' St. Pierre at Chartres, Louviers, St. Remi at 
Rheims, St. Godard, St. Patrice and St. Vincent at’ Rouen, and 
St.. Urbain at Troyes, boast. goodly supplies. In some cases the old 
glazing was preserved from utilitarian motives—for example, at St. 
Ouen, Rouen, which was partly converted into a forge. 
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Terror just when it was at its height. 
Constitutional bishops, who in some way or another proved 
obnoxious to the Jacobins, fell under the axe. Four had been 
conspicuous for their adherence to the principles of the Revolu- 
tion, Fauchet, Lamourette, Gobel and Expilly. Fauchet, of 
Calvados, suffered a fortnight later than the Queen, together 
with twenty-one deputies of the Gironde, after a trial which 
lasted a week. 

During his imprisonment with the Girondists in the last 
place of their detention prior to execution—the Conciergerie— 
Fauchet retained his once-broken attachment to the Catholic 
faith with the zeal of a martyr. 

Every day he read his breviary, a portion of Scripture and 
a chapter of the “Imitation of Jesus Christ.” But his favourite 
‘study was the Apocalypse, for in that he fancied that St. John 
had predicted the Jacobin Club, the reign of Robespierre, the 
““ Noyades” of Carrier, and even the “ Carmagnole” of Barére. 
Gensonné and Brissot—two of the condemned Girondists— 
listened withamazement to the fervour of hisharangues. Lamour- 
tte, the brave bishop of Lyons, who certainly deserved a better 
fate, and who, prior to ascending the scaffold, had, under the 
guidance of the intrepid Abbé Emery, asked forgiveness of 
God for having taken uncanonical possession of that see, went 
to his death January 10, 1794. The. weak, pusillanimous but 
not deliberately wicked Gobel met with little sympathy, and 
on April 13 of the same year was conveyed, together with 
Chaumette and the widows of Hébert and Camille Desmoulins, 
from the Revolutionary Tribunal along the Rue St -Honoré, amid 
the horrid Al/ons ! Marchons/ of the Revolutionary guard to the 
spot where now the fountains sparkle around the obelisk of 
Luxor. De Juigné, the nonjuring archbishop of Paris, likewise 
perished under the axe. Expilly, of Quimper, lingered till 
June 21, when he was guillotined at Brest. Grégoire, of Blois, 
who, of all the intruded bishops was the most to be respected, 
tefused to apostatise, and this intrepidity in all probability 
saved his life. 

On Sunday, November 17, 1793, all the churches of Paris 
were closed by authority, with the exception of St. Nicholas 
Chardonnet, St. Victor and St. Ambroise, the Commune 
among other preposterous votes, demanding one for the 
demolition of the church steeples, much after the manner of 
the Anabaptists of Munster in 1534, because, towering above 
the buildings, they tended to cross the Republican principle of 
equality. This state of things, which was not confined to Paris, 
but extended to the cathedrals and churches throughout 
France, almost without exception, lasted until early in 1795, 
when, on the downfall of the Jacobins, popular demand for the 
free exercise of religion was, under certain restrictions, 
acceded to. 

The Roman Catholic faith was that in which the French were 
brought up, and they were, from habit at least, if not from con- 
‘viction, attached to it. So far was its overthrow from meeting 
with the general approbation and concurrence of the nation, 
that if it was acquiesced in for a time, it was merely from a 
feeling of inability to avert the blow; and the persecution 
which it experienced only served, as all persecution does, to 
endear the object of it more strongly to them. Such 
would have been the effect even if the attempt made had 
only been to substitute by force some other mode of faith in its 
‘place. But when the question was to annihilate religior itself, 
no sane mind could possibly dream of ultimate success. The 
sense of dependence upon some unseen Power far above our 
comprehension is a principle inherent in human nature—no 
nation has yet been discovered, however remote from civilisa- 
‘tion in customs and manners, in which some ideas of a Power 
superior to all earthly ones were not to be found, 

The French are characterised as fond of novelty and always 
seeking after it with eagerness ; and yet, however paradoxical 
it may appear, it is no less true that in many respects no 
people adhere more tenaciously to ancient habits and customs. 
Nothing contributed so essentially to the final overthrow of 
‘the violent revolutionists as their endeavouring all at once to 
‘deprive the people of many habits and customs which they 
‘particularly cherished; nor did anything contribute more 
strongly to Napoleon’s power than his restoration of them. 

Several chapels in the Faubourg St. Germain were then 
reopened under the clergy of St. Sulpice. : 


The heads of eight. 


At Chalons-sur- \ Gospel for the Second Sunday. |! 


Marne, as we learn from the ‘‘ Annales de la Religion,” * people 
on receiving the intelligence “seemed as if starting from a 
lethargic slumber into renewed life. Yesterday [the Second 
Sunday in Lent,t when (in the Roman Missal) the gospel for . 
the day records the Transfiguration] was like a day of general 
resurrection. All work was laid aside, shops were closed 
throughout the day. Everyone repaired with alacrity to the 
church of St. Pierre, the doors of which had been thrown open 
by the two proprietors of the building after some hasty 
preparations for Divine service. First Mass was said at seven 
o’clock, second at eight. At half-past nine High Mass was 
chanted solemnly, preceded “by the Veni Creator.{ It is 
impossible to describe the delight that filled all hearts at the 
moment. Men were almost ‘beside themselves with ecstasy 
when they heard the sacred vaults resound with the praises of 
the Lord after so long a period of discontinuance. Numbers 
were affected to tears ; all with one consent prostrated them- 
selves with their faces to the earth, in lowly compunction and 
penitence for their past aberrations. Snow and rain were 
incessant throughout the day, but did not in any degree abate 
the zeal of the citizens. ca - 
“From early morn up to noon the concourse was such as to — 
suggest a literal application of the prophetic words addressed 
to the Church by Isaiah:—‘The children which thou shalt 
have, after thou hast lost’ the other, shall say again in thine 
ears, The place is too strait for me: give place to me that I 
may dwell. 
“«Then shalt thou say in thine heart, Who hath begotten 
me these, seeing I have lost my children, and am desolate, a 
captive, and removing to and fro? and who hath brought up 
these? Behold, I was left alone; these, where had they 
been?’” a 
(To be continued.) * 


| ST. MARTIN’S, YORK. 
‘Ad a meeting of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society last 

-week Mr. George Bensun gave a lecture on the 
history of the church and parish of St. Martin, Micklegate, 
He reminded his audience that’ the portion of York lying on 
the western bank of. the river was a flourishing: civilian district 
in the time of the Roman occupation of Britain,; - Christian 
missionaries naturally came to this suburb, and in the year 314 
it was recorded that the Bishop of York was present at the 
Church Council at Arles. The cathedral and residence of the 
bishop was on what was still called the Bishop’s Hill, and the 
greater part-of the tower of Bishophill, junior, was now- of - 
Roman masonry. The foundation of St. Martin’s tower was’ 
also built of Roman masonry, but unfortunately in the reign of 
Edward VI. the whole of the tower above the plinth was taken 
down. Mr. Benson sketched the ups and downs of Christianity 
in York, and said that King Oswald reintroduced Christianity 
into the district. The church of St. Martin was again restored, 
and most likely had a wooden nave and ‘altar house, which 
shortly before the Norman Conquest was destroyed by fire and 
rebuilt in stone, and in general appearance it resembled the 
pre-Conquest stone church still existing at Kirk Hammerton, 
Having explained the chief architectural featurés of the church 
by means of a plan and photographic slides, the lecturer 
showed views of the stone erection on Hob Moor, and said he 
had been told with all seriousness that it was a statue of the 
Virgin and that Roman Catholics, made a pilgrimage to it once 
a year to pray round it. It was, in fact, the recumbent figure, 
placed upright, cf an armed warrior with shield bearing the 
arms of the family of Ros, who dwelt at Ros Hall, now Water 
Fulford Hall. lt had been taken from the arched recess of 
St. Martin’s Church. Some years ago the Philosophical 
Society made unsuccessful efforts to get this fine memorial 
removed to the museum for preservation. Since that time it 
had been sadly treated. The Ordnance surveyors found it 
useful to cut a bench mark on it, and it was to be hoped that 


* Tome i. p. 64. ‘ 

+ Styled ‘* Reminiscere”” Sunday from the Introit, which, com- 
mencing *‘Reminiscere miserationum tuarum Domine” (‘‘ Call to 
remembrance, O Lord, Thy tender mercies, and the lovingkindnesses 
which have been ever of old ”’), was very appropriate to this occasion. 
Similarly, the Ist, 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th Sundays in Lent are styled 
‘‘Invocabit,” ‘ Oculi,” ‘+ Leetare.” ‘*Judica” and ‘ Domine.” 
Easter Sunday is ‘* Resurrexi,” and Low Sunday ‘‘ Quasi modo.” 

t In the Church of England the Communion Service for the 
Sundays in Lent was extracted fron: the offices appointed for those 
Sundays in the Sarum Missal,‘ excepting the Collect for the First 
Sunday, which was composed by the compilers of the Liturgy, and the 
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the Society would renew its efforts to secure this interesting 
monument, the only one of its kind left in York, for the museum, 
and so insure its future preservation. Another statue which 
was not very well preserved bore the words— 


This Image long Hob’s name has bore, 
Who was a Knight in time of yore 
And gave this common to the poor. 


Beneath this came the names of the pasture masters and the 
date 1717. Continuing his history of the parish, Mr. Benson 
said that one of the most prosperous of the city merchants was 
John de Gisburne, a mercer, who lived in the parish, wao was 
MP. for York and Lord Mayor’ on three occasions. A 
daughter married Sir Wm. Plumpton, whose mother was 
sister to the then Archbishop Scrope. In the course of his 
explanation of the periods at which the different parts of the 
church were built the lecturer said that St. Martin’s was, with 
the exception of: Holy Trinity, Goodramgate, the only church 
which had not had the exterior stonework rebuilt. The parish 
registers commenced -in 1539, and, with the exception of 
St. Olave’s (and this only from the fact that the first page was 
wanting) were the oldest parish registers in York. : 
The Rev. J. Solloway, who is carrying out the restoration 
of his church in Micklegate, which is very near St. Martin’s, 
proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, and said he wished 
men could be found to unearth the history of every parish in 
York. He believed Mr. Benson really wanted to claim for 
St. Martin’s that old Bishop of 314, but he believed that man 
belonged to him. Although the adjoining parish was called 
Bishophill, the old cathedral of York was that standing in 
Micklegate, which was now being restored. 
Dr. Gramshaw seconded the motion, and said that though 
they did not beat the boundary now, it was evident that Mr. 
Solloway would not allow any of his territory to be annexed. ° 


“STAFF” ARCHITECTURE.* 

| Rae magic white cities which spring up within a night to 

imitate the most gorgeous and solid cities of stone and 
marble, but which decay within a few years, are marvels of 
modern architectural methods for obtaining temporary results 
to serve some useful purpose. Ata cost of a few hundreds of 
thousands of dollars the modern exhibition cities built of 
staff produce effects which, if built of marble or stone, would 
cost millions and require many decades to finish. Each 
successive World’s Fair Exhibition, whether it be in this 
country or Europe, carries the art and science of staff 
building to a higher degree of perfection, and the results are so 
highly béneficial from any point of view—practical, cesthetic 
or financial—that the continued exploitation of this new 
industrial art is confidently assured. 

In the Paris Exposition of 1878 fibrous plaster, which for 
the first time was called staff, was employed in a limited way 
for making some of the famous arches in the “Streets of All 
Nations,” and for a number of handsome architectural panels 
But it was at the Chicago Exposition of 1893 that staff entered 
‘largely and effectively into the construction of the buildings 
and in the making of large allegorical panels and heroic groups 
of sculpture. In all subsequent expositions and world’s fairs 
staff has been the most important material for creating magic 
cities in a short space of time. Probably its highest achieve- 
ment up to date is at the St. Louis Fair, where efforts have 
been made to create effects in marble and stone so varied in 
colour that no duplicates could be made without searching the 
quarries of the world for the finest specimens of their products. 


Experiments have been successfully made in mixing the | 


gypsum, marble dust and different coloured clays from all 
parts of the country, and colours, veining and shading have been 
produced that are equal in appearance to the most expensive 
marbles. 

Invention has been called into play to simplify the work of 
manipulating staff. In the construction of staff sculpture for 
the St. Louis Exposition a simple pointing machine has for the 
first time been employed that effects a saving of more than a 
-quarter of a million dollars. More than this, it makes possible 
the building of groups of colossal figures in a space of time 
far shorter than that required to do them by past methods. 
There is no deterioration in art by thus adopting mechanical 
means of reproduction. The model of the sculptured piece is 
first produced in the studio with all the care demanded of the 
highest art, and it is only after the model has reached perfec- 
‘tion and been adopted that the mechanical part is brought into 
use. The staff group is then reproduced by a simple enlarge- 
ment process somewhat similar to that of enlarging pictures by 
‘the pantograph. One point of the enlarging machine follows 
‘carefully every line of the model’s figure, and the other point 


* A paper by Mr. George Ethelbert Walsh, published in the 
Architects and Builders’ Magazine, New York. 


extended on a wooden frame or arm reproduces the figure 
exactly in staff on a much larger scale. The adjustment of the 
machine to suit any size figure is simply a work of a few 
minutes. A little skill enables the workmen to make reproduc- 
tions so exactly like the original model that it would be 
impossible to criticise it. In fact, it is more exact and perfect 
than if made by the hands of workmen by the old methods. 
Staff, which has thus come into general use for the construc- 
tion of temporary buildings and groups of statuary, is the 
result of evolution rather than sudden discovery. In 1856 a 
Frenchman, named Desachy, took out letters patent in London 
for a fibrous plaster, which later was used at the Paris Expo- 
sition of 1878, and was called staff. But whatever the origin 
of staff, it has only been in recent years that it has assumed 
such importance as to be worthy of special treatment by artists 
and industrial inventors. There is very little literature indeed 
on the subject, and there is almost as much diversity of opinion 
as to its exact formation as there are numbers of artists who’ 
employ it for their ends. Staff is to-day mixed with other 
ingredients to give it greater strength, better adhesive power 
and more diversity of colouring. In some we find marble dust 
mixed with it, and others claim that cement greatly improves 


its quality. 


Staff is primarily a fibrous plaster in which ordinary 
plaster-of-Paris is mixed with Manila fibre, canvas “scrim,” 
burlap, tow, flax or other similar material. The fibrous 
material employed for giving strength to the plaster differs 
essentially in various countries In the letters patent of the 
original discovery, a coarse canvas “scrim” is called for ; but 
in this country a certain grade of Manila fibre is most gene- 


rally used. At the Columbian Exposition burlap was the chief © 


binding material used, but a coarse New Zealand flax is used 
for mixing the plaster in parts of Europe, while in the South 
American countries a good fibre obtained from certain species 
of wild cactus is utilised with equally good results. 

The staff used in building the St. Louis Exposition has for 
its binding material Manila fibre, and hundreds of tons of 
strong fibre has been consumed in this way. More recently 
experiments have been made with certain wild grasses and 
even excelsior as binding material, but for fine architectural 
and sculpture work Manila hemp yields the best satisfaction. 
The binding material must be strong, and at the same time 
rather loose and coarse, so that the water will percolate 
through it. 

The gypsum, or sulphate of lime, mined at Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, and Blue Rapids, Kansas, is employed for the first step 
in the process. This rock is peculiarly desirable for making 
staff. The material is crushed and pulverised by machinery 
until itis as fine as ordinary wheat flour. This flour, which 
is the plaster-of-Paris of commerce, is mixed with a 
certain amount of glue to prevent too rapid, hardening, 
and with the fibrous substance selected for the work. 
When the mould is ready for operation’a very thin coating of the 
mortar or plaster is first introduced in it, worked over carefully 
until a smooth finish is obtained. No fibrous substance is put 
in this first application, as it would spoil the outside face of the 
work. The next application of the plaster follows quickly, 
mixed with a fair amount of fibre, and as the workmen reach 
the back of the mould the fibre is increased in quantity. The 
proper mixing of the plaster and the fibre requires skilled 
workmen, but in time the ordinary plasterer learns the art. 
Large knots of the fibre are embedded in the plaster on the 
back, so that it is possible to lift up the small pieces by means 
of these handles. 

The manipulation of the staff for architectural or sculpture 
pieces is all by means of the gelatine mould, which has been 
associated with the plastic arts since 1850. The Italians 
popularised this method of obtaining duplicates of models in 
1851, but for a long time the process was considered secret. 
Efforts were made in this country years ago to patent the 
process, but the patents were not allowed, and to-day, instead 
of being a secret process, every staff-worker understands it, 
and it is little trouble to teach new men the process. This 
fortunately guards the builders of expositions against the 
danger of costly strikes and extremely high wages. If the 
process of making the gelatine mould was secret and under- 
stood only bya limited number of skilled workmen, strikes’ 
would inevitably add greatly to the cost of building of world’s 
fairs and also increase all staff products. 

The process of obtaining the gelatine mould is to overlay 
the model from the artist’s studio with a thin coating of clay, 
from one to two inches thick, which is allowed to settle and 


harden before it is further touched. Over this comes next a 


layer of four or five inches of plaster-of-Paris. When this 
last layer has properly hardened, the two shells are taken 
down in sections. The clay shell is removed entirely, and 
the plaster-of-Paris shell put together again and bolted in 
position over the model. This leaves between the model and 
the outer shell a space of an inch or two where the former 
clay shell was. This space is filled with the melted gelatine. 
Before the plaster-of-Paris shell is put in position the inside 
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surface is greased and also the outer surface of the’ model. 
The gelatine is poured in the space formerly occupied by the 
clay shell, and the grease prevents it from sticking. When 
the gelatine hardens, a perfect mould is obtained, which is 
cheap, tough, flexible and remarkably strong. From one such 
gelatine mould twenty or thirty staff figures can be cast. The 
mould can moreover be renewed by. simply melting the 
gelatine and running it in the space between the model and the 
outer shell. aap 

Staff workers look upon their industry as containing 
unbounded possibilities, and its short history has certainly 
justified this belief. The building of whole white cities of 
magic has certainly made possible elaborate and ornate exhibi- 
tions at comparatively little cost in time or money. The staff 
can be worked into any conceivable design. It is made into 
handsome colossal statues and groups; it is worked up into 
huge slabs with ornamental faces ; it enters into all kinds of 
relief and ornamental work, and its lines can be made as 
graceful and curving as those of the finest marble or stone 
carving. Jn effect it is almost as striking as either,stone or 
marble. 

But it is not durable. Its ordinary life is from two to ten 
years. This seems odd when we consider its many remarkable 
virtues. It is practically frostproof and fireproof, and hardly 
at all affected by rain and snows. It will last in good positions 
on the front of buildings from eight to ten years, and some 
specimens are much older thanthis. It is possible that a good 
deal of its short life of usefulness is due to the foundations of 
wood on which it is put. Most of the foundations of the 
modern exposition buildings are very slight and flimsy. When 
these foundations begin to settle or warp the facing of staff 
cracks and its beauty is-ruined. The wood used in building 
the exposition structures is generally of the cheapest, and it is 
not well seasoned. Within a year or two it is apt to warp, and 
this begins the work of destruction in the staff veneer. 

How much the life of staff ornamentation could be pro- 
longed when attached to solid backing is a question that is 
still open to debate. Already extended efforts are being made 
to improve the value of staff by mixing with it more durable 
materials and also by putting it on brick walls and foundations. 
The material came into extensive use first for industrial exposi- 
tion purposes, and in this field it will always be used on slight 
wooden frames and foundations. ._But for permanent use on 
brick foundations there may be found a new field for staff 
which will enter largely into our ordinary life. 

The ordinary application of staff on exposition buildings is 
by means of cheap half-inch pine sheeting, with the face 
grooved by tools to form anchorage places for the staff. This 
pine sheeting swells in rainy weather and shrinks in the warm, 
dry summer season. The staff is thus alternately expanded and 
contracted, causing it in time to crack and work loose from its 
moorings. This can only be overcome by having a better face 
of thoroughly seasoned wood, or by applying the staff to a 
solid brick front. Used on the latter we have the means 
within our power to give a most remarkably cheap and effective 
finish to buildings that may last from ten to twenty years, and 
be repaired at very little cost when needed. 

The fact that staff is quite fireproof, unaffected by cold and 
heat and easily manipulated, cheap and effective in appearance 
and easily adapted to use in arches, ovals, corners and scrolls, 
makes it a promising material for inside decoration where 
freehand figures and lines can be drawn to suit the needs. It 
has already been extensively used in interior work, especially 
in forming ceilings, columns, pilasters, medallions and running 
friezes and borders. Replicas of noted works of art are made 
in staff and carried to any part of the world. In stage scenery 
the employment of staff is just beginning to be realised. Its 
fireproof qualities make it particularly desirable in ‘this field. 
Stone houses, bridges, temples, gigantic figures and statuary 
for stage effects are made in staff at little cost, and with proper 
handling it lasts as long as any play is apt to run. 

The improvement of staff by the mixture of marble dust, 
cement or other similar hard substances is a work that is pro- 
gressing slowly, but one which promises ideal results. The 
embellishment of building fronts with a veneer of cement is 
an old industry, and we can find miles of streets in many 
cities in this and other countries thus built up. But cement 
veneers do not adapt themselves to freehand relief decora- 
tion, The moulded work is never so satisfactory as that 
which is manipulated by hand when in the process of harden- 
ing. Staffin this respect is superior to any other material. 
It is hoped by mixing marble dust or cement with the 
staff to obtain in time a material that will possess all the 
good qualities of staff with the durable qualities of cement or 
marble. Should such a thing prove possible, architects and 
sculptors would immediatelyj{have their field of work widened. 
They would be able to give more permanent effects to the 
artistic productions that to-day s pring up within a night, and 
quickly fade from view. The use of- marble dust and different 
coloured clays and cements to add colour to the staff is 
another field of endeavour which is attracting experimenters. 


“By weaving into the texture of the staff unfading colours, a 


great step in advance. would be made, and we should be one 


degree nearer the ideal of all architects and builders. 


ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 

apes annual meeting of the Academy was held on St. 

Luke’s».Day, October 18. «There were ‘present Sir 
Thos. Drew, president, and the following members :—Messrs, 
James Brenan, J. M. Kavanagh, N. Blair Brown, R. S. Shore, 
Charles ‘Russell, Henry Allan, Alfred Grey, Alexander 
Williams, Oliver Sheppard, W. M. Mitchell, H. C. Tisdall, 
J. Butler Yeats, P. Vincent Duffy (treasurer), and S. Catterson 
Smith (secretary). ae 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read and 
confirmed, the election of officers and honorary professors was — 
proceeded with, the result being that the president, Sir Thomas. 
Drew, and the other officers of the Academy were re-elected 
to fill the various offices for the year 1904-5. i) 

A letter was read from the Under Secretary intimating 
that His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant has been pleased to 
approve of the election of Mr. William Orpen to be an associate 
of the Academy. 

The meeting then proceeded to elect an academician. On 
the final voting Mr. Doyle Penrose, associate, obtained a 
majority, and was declared duly elected a: member of the 
Academy, subject to the approval of the Lord Lieutenant. 

Mr. Nathaniel‘ Hone was reappointed a governor of the 
National Gallery of Ireland for five years. 

It was ordered that the schools for the study ofthe living 
mudel open, as usual, on Monday, November 7. 

After much discussion relative to a request from Mr. Hugh 
P. Lane to be granted the use of the exhibition rooms to 
display to the public the collection of pictures formed by him 
as the nucleus of a gallery of modern art for Dublin, it was 
decided to grant the request and to inform him that the rooms. 
were at his disposal during the months of November and 
December, or after the annual exhibition of the Academy had 
closed, these being the only periods possible to grant. 

The President thanked the members for the honour con- 
ferred on him by his re-election. He informed them of the 
various efforts which he had made during the past year to 
impress upon public opinion the. inadequacy of the present 
provision by Government and Parliament for the maintenance ~ 
and development of contemporary art in Ireland, and the 
necessity of a liberal support in the immediate future, and 
mentioned that his efforts had been ably supported in the 
House of Commons by Mr. John Boland, M.P. Having: 
referred to the energetic and successful action taken this year 
by the Royal Scottish Academy and their fellow-countrymen 
with a similar end in view for Scotland, he intimated that he 
hoped to be able to secure likewise a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the subject of art endowment in Ireland, in which 
case he had little doubt of being able to secure a favourable 
report, and that the present injustice would, in consequence, 
be removed. 

The annual report and abstract of accounts having been 
read was adopted and ordered to be printed, and certain 
routine business being transacted, the meeting terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND. 

ee session of the Architectural Association of Ireland 

was opened with an address by Mr. James H. Webb, 
the president. After alluding to the recent acquirement of 
central premises in Frederick Lane, he described the object 
of the Association, which was, he said, to implant in every 
student a knowledge of what in past ages and up to the 
present had been considered the best methods of constructing 
and adorning buildings. The Association was primarily for 
students and younger members of the profession. It was for 
them that the committee and others put themselves to trouble, 
and it was their hope and wish that, they might. be able to 
establish in Ireland a school in which a student could obtain 
that supplemental education which it was necessary he should 
have if he intended to become a qualified architect .. There 
was no use in having premises and curriculi if the students 
were not anxious to make use of them, He considered they 
ought to endeavour to persuade the Royal Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland to formulate a suitable examination. It 
was for the Association to prepare the student for, that 
examination. He objected to architects posing as third-rate 
artists, but there was no doubt that they could impress an 
object much better on the memory by drawing it than by 
merely gazing at it. He wished to warn the pupil against the 
danger of becoming a superficial, flashy draughtsman. They 
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“must learn building construction before they designed. ~'Those 
who had had the:privilege of being. born in Dublin had. been 
brought up in an arclritectural atmosphere, so they ought to 
have it in their blood to do good work if they got the chance. 
Unfortunately, it seemed to be the opinion of the public that 
there was not such a thing in Ireland as an, architect. It was 
for members of the Association to make such a state of things 
impossible by perfecting themselves in their art, and. showing 


their countrymen, by means of competitions. and otherwise, | 


that there were men practising in Ireland who were equal to 


vany. He believed that if. they held up. their heads and had a 


little self-respect they would be supported by not only their 
fellow-citizens, but by the public of Ireland generally.. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Webb for-his address, proposed by 
Mr. C. H. Ashworth and seconded by Mr. R. C. Orpen, was 
carried: by acclamation. 

The annual report of the committee, which was submitted 
to the meeting, showed that the past session had been marked 
by steady progress, the present total membership being 124. 

_Thirteen ordinary general meetings and one special general 
meeting were held.during the year. 


THE TEMPLES OF ZIMBABWE. 

LECTURE to the members of the Dudley Literary 

4 Society, on “The Ancient Temples of the Great-Zim- 
babwe,” was delivered by Mr. R. N. Hall, F.R.G.S., late of 
Dudley, who has recently completed two years’ exploration 
work at Great Zimbabwe on behalf of the’Rhodesian Govern- 
ment. During’his explorations, he said, large portions of the 
ancient temples of the Great Zimbabwe were cleared‘to a con- 
siderable depth, and the originalfloors, as. well-as. ancient 
walls and other structures, were disclosed ; while prehistoric 
relics, overwhelmingly -proving the extensive : practice of 
Phallic worship of an exceedingly old cult, were found. The 
Phallic character of these temples was discovered in 1891 by 
Mr. Theodore Bent, who only saw the-ruins in their buried 
condition; - Recent explorations not only fully bore out Mr. 
. Bent’s conjectures, but. yielded abundant evidence in this 
direction. Mr. Hall devoted eight years to the unravelling of 
the mystery which had always been attached to the ancient 
monuments of Rhodesia, which contained the most ancient and 
most extensive gold mines known to the world and from 
which it was believed, on a conservative estimate, that some 
75,0c0,000/. of gold sterling had been extracted by ancients of 
a period covering the Ophir period of the Scriptures. During 
these eight years he had not discussed the question of the 
origin of the ancient gold seekers of Rhodesia, holding that 
further investigation of the ruins was necessary before any 
definite conclusions could be arrived at. After eight years’ 
investigation it was his confirmed conviction that the older por- 
tions of the Zimbabwe ruins represented the monuments of a 
colony of the ancient empire of Saba, or Sheba, in South Africa. 
This conviction was founded on careful researches in the ruins 
generally and at Great Zimbabwe in particular, and supported 
by the opinion of leading archzologists in Europe with whom 
he had been in close correspondence while at Zimbabwe and 
since his return to England. Saba could now be shown by 
Assyrian and Egyptian documents, by ancient historians and 
the Scriptures, to have been a world power long previously to, 
contemporaneously with, and subsequently to the time of king 
Solomon. It was believed to have succeeded the still older 
kingdom of Minzaus. Saba rivalled Egypt in power and 
influence, arts, culture and literature and civilisation, pro- 
viding the Phoenician alphabet, which was the mother of all 
our European systems. It enjoyed the monopoly of the trade 
and commerce of the Indian Ocean and its coasts. According 
to Scripture and ancient Roman and Grecian historians it was 
the gold-purveyor for the whole of the then-known world, and 
possessed nearly the whole of the east of Africa, a possession 
maintained at any rate till A D. 35, the “ Periplus” stating that 
the Sabzan king, Kharabit, was at that time in the possession 
of the East Coast of Africa to an indefinite extent. The 
lecturer showed the identities in architecture and worship of 
Baal, and most probably Ashtaroth, existing between Zimbabwe 
temples and the temples of South Arabia, Mesopotamia and 
Syria, and also pointed out the affinities of Phallic worship, 
shown by the conical towers, the Phalli and the sacred birds of 
Zimbabwe, and those of other Semitic nations, alluding to the 
Penuel tower of the Midianites which Gideon destroyed, and 
similar Baal towers of Syria, Arabia and Pheenicia, and the 
Bel towers of Babylon. He also drew attention to the influence 
of the Phoenicians and Indumean Jews, whose port was Erzion 
_Geber on the Red Sea, on the shores of South-east Africa, 
including Mozambique, Sofala and Madagascar. By means of 
numerous limelight views the lecturer showed the ancient 
temples at Zimbabwe, describing, points of architecture and 
relics recently found, and some photographs of the local race 
of Makalanga, “ People of the Sun,” were also shown. This 
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mysterious people, of strong Semitic type~and with pre- 
Koranic costumes, formed, he observed, a subject of great 
interest to anthropologists. . 
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THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 
HE following officers and Council have been elected for 
. 1G04-5 :—President, Mr. Walter W. Thomas, Liverpool ; 
vice-presidents, Mr. A. E. Pridmore and Mr. G. Gard: Pye; 
hon. secretary, Mr. Ellis. Marsland;:hon. corresponding 
secretary, Mr. W.R. Mallett ; hon. treasurer, Mr. B. R. Tucker ; 
hon. librarian, Mr. R. G.. Bare. 

Council.—Messrs. G. E. Bond, Rochester ; C. Cole, Exeter ; 
J. W. Frazer, Newcastle ; H. Knight, London; F. W. Macey, 

| London; T. G.-Price, Birmingham; F. W. Chancellor, 
Chelmsford ; A. Curry, Jersey; J. C. Jackson, London; E. 
Leest, Devonport; D. Morgan, Cardiff; R. F. Vallance, 
Mansfield. 

At the recent examination to qualify for membership, the 
following satisfied the examiners :—Messrs. F. Elgar, Salisbury; 
D. Griffiths, Porthcawl; W. N. Twist, Birmingham ; H. V. M. 
Emerson, Kingston-on-Thames; R. I. Smith, Weston-super- 
Mare ; W. E, Tomes, Rugby. aR 

Mr. Elgar was awarded a certificate of merit and Mr. 
Griffiths a certificate of honour, entitling him to the Gold 
Medal of the Society. 

The Gold Medal was won for the first time in October 1993 
by Mr. W. D. Jenkins, of Llandilo, and in the space of twelve 
months has been again secured by a Welshman. 

Among the names of candidates for election on the register 
of students of the Society of Architects occurs, for the first 
time, that of a lady, Miss Annie Hall, of Cheltenham, a pupil 
of Mr. T. Overbury, architect, of that town. 


LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE RECORD 
: SOCIETY. 
siane annual meeting of the Record Society of Lancashire 
and Cheshire was held on ‘Monday at Chetham’s 
Hospital, Manchester. Lieutenant-Colonel Fishwick presided. 

The annual report stated that since the last annual meeting 
two volumes had been issued to the members—Volume 47 
being Part I. of the Lancashire Assize Rolls, 1202-81, edited 
by Colonel Parker, and Volume 48, being Lancashire Inquests, 
Extents and Feudal Aids,:1205-1307, which had been edited 
by Mr, W. Farrer. For the current year the members would 
receive Part II. of the Assize Rolls, 1281-5, to which would 
be added an appendix, including extracts from the Patent Rolls 
relating to special Lancashire Assizes and from the Pipe Rolls, 
together with a full index of persons and places. The second 
volume for the year would be Part III. of the Lancashire 
Final Concords, 1377-1509. As to future work, the amount 
of material at the Society’s command was so great that the 
difficulty was only one of selection. The Council had the 
material ready and competent workers willing to edit upwards 
of ten volumes of the greatest interest and importance in the 
elucidation of the history of the two counties, but owing to the 
poor support which the Society received it was only possible to 
put two of them in hand at present. It was very deplorable 
that out of the 5,000,000 inhabitants of Lancashire and 
Cheshire scarcely 200 could be found to contribute the sum 
of one guinea per annum to that important educational work. 
The Rolls of Admission to the Freedom of the City of Chester, 
1392-1805, had been transcribed and presented to the Society ; 
a complete transcript of the marriage licenses of the ancient 
diocese of Chester, including Lancashire south of the Ribble, 
was in preparation; and material for at least two volumes 
covering the period 1606-25 could be handed to the printers. 
The transcripts of a collection of Cheshire pedigrees preserved 
among the Harleian MSS., which included the Heralds’ Visita- 
tion of Cheshire for 1613, was in the printers’ hands ; as also 
was a transcript of the Chartulary of St. Werburgh’s Abbey in 
Chester. Other works only awaited the necessary funds to 
enable the Council to place them in the hands of the members. 

The Chairman said it was remarkable that they could only 
get about 200 members of such an important Society. They 
wanted greater interest to be taken in the records dealt with 
by that Society, for it was only from such records that they 
could hope to get a correct account of not only local but 
national history. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the chairman for presiding 
and for his services as President of the Society since 1895. He 
has been connected with the Society since its establishment in 
1878, 

Sir George Armytage, Bart., has been selected as president. 


| It is Proposed to erect a monument at Victoria Falls to 
David Livingstone, on the spot where the explorer first saw them, 
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Battenhall Mount Additions. 
~ S1rR,—The above as illustrated in your issue of September 30 
-shows considerably more than it should, as a small portion, 
only measuring about 4 inches towards the left from the right- 


‘hand quoin of the tower, comprises the “additions.” The 
remainder of the building shown was designed and carried out 
from drawings prepared by myself and under my immediate 
supervision, and even the west side of the “additions ” illus- 
trated is only a repetition of the other part of this front already 
carried out by me. 

I enclose you photographs of the main fronts, for the whole 
of which I was architect and am alone responsible for, except 
that between the points A and B, on No. 6, which has a floor 
space of about 40 feet square, or thereabouts, : 

I also designed and carried out~ the new stabling, entrance 
gate house, terrace gardens, gardeners’ bothie, and in fact all 
the remaining portions of the premises of any note. 

As it was public knowledge at the time—it was in the 
autumn of 1895. these “ additions ” were commenced—that I 
acted for the owner for the works generally, and had done 
from the commencement in connection with the extensions, 
your publication of the comprehensive view which, by the way, 
is somewhat belated, going back to 1895-6, may create mis- 
apprehension if I allow it to pass without a protest or calling 
your attention to the mistake which has unfortunately been 
made. 

I have no desire to get the credit for others’ work. I am 
equally unwilling they should with mine —I am, yours very 
truly, JOHN HENRY WILLIAMS, 

P.S.—What I anticipated has soon happened, as I was 
addressed in the street, after writing the above, in this way :— 
“I see by Zhe Architect that further large additions to Batten- 
hall Mount are contemplated, but you are not the architect. 
I thought it was completed years ago.” - 

15 Foregate Street, Worcester : 

October 17, 1904. 


GENERAL. 


His Majesty the King has been graciously pleased to 
confer the title ‘“‘ Royal” upon the Sanitary Institute, and to 
signify his pleasure that the Institute be known as the Royal 
Sanitary Institute. 

The King has decided to carry out further and extensive 
improvements at Balmoral Castle from the plans of Sir Row- 
and Anderson. His: Majesty intends to build a sanatorium 
for the benefit of the tenants and employees on the royal 
estate, and a variety of other works are to be carried out. 

Mr. W. H. Bendle, architect, of Newcastle, in con- 
junction with Mr. Hope, has been commissioned to prepare 
plans for the erection of a new theatre at Carlisle on the site 
of the building which was burned down about five weeks ago. 

In the Kroonstad Town Hall competition the selection, 
according to the last South African mail, was. reduced to 
three architects, viz. Mr. Bartholomew, of Durban; Messrs. 
Leitch, Mackie & Dickenson, of Johannesburg ; and Messrs. 
Tully & Waters, of Cape Town. 

The. Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society 
are taking the initiative in the organisation of a permanent 
collection of objects illustrative of old Manchester. A public 
meeting will be held in the town hall on November 16 in this 
connection. ; 

Messrs. Aston Webb, A.R.A., & Ingress Bell have 
been consulted by the Birmingham Corporation as to the best’ 
manner of obtaining additional accommodation at the Victoria 
Courts without unduly interfering with: the architectural 
character of the interior. A report will be shortly presented 
to the watch committee. 

The Members of the London and Middlesex Archzological 
Society will visit Lombard Street to-morrow afternoon,’ the 
29th inst. At thechurch of St. Edmund the King and Martyr 
at 2.30 the party will be met by the rector, Canon Benham, who 
will give an account of the church and its monuments. After- 
wards a paper on “ The Archeological Associations of Lombard 
Street until the Time of the Reformation” will be read by 
Mr.’ T. W. Shore, hon. secretary. Later in the afternoon 


ee 3.45 or 4) the church of St. Mary Woolnoth: will be 
visited. J 


Mr. Charles Lynam, architect, who is now mayor of 
Stoke-on-Trent, proposes that the remains of John o’Gaunt’s 
Castle recently brought to light at Newcastle-under-Lyme 
‘Should be made the centre of an open space in a new street 


‘\: which is about to be constructed in that part of the town. 


‘Mr. Charles &L. Eastlake, late keeper and Secretary of the 
National Gallery, on Wednesday unveiled a memorial to Sir 
Joshua’ Reynolds, a native: of the parish, in: Plympton St. 


| Maurice Church, Devon. The memorial is froma design by 


Mr. Hine, of Plymouth. The medallion head of the painter is 
by Mr. J. Derwent Wood. aaa ¢ ree 

Mfr. Charles Gourlay, professor of architecture in the 
Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, delivered a 
lecture on Friday before the Architectural Craftsmen’s Society 
entitled “ The Architecture of Berlin.” ae. 

A Window has been discovered in a passage leading from 
the cloisters to the kitchens at Peterborough Cathedral. It is 
assumed there are other windows in the adjacent arches which 
have for many years been blocked up. The tracery is in 
excellent style. . . 

The Late Colin Hunter, ARA., has left estate of the 
gross value of 11,4007. 125 67. of which the net personalty has 
been sworn at 10,4467. 8s. 9¢ The testator left the whole of 
his estate to his trustees, to apply the income therefrom for the 
benefit of his wife during widowhood, with remainder to his 
children on their attaining the age of 26 years. 

Sir Joseph Crosland has left eight pictures by Tomlinson 
and Leader and three pieces of sculpture (entitled “‘ Rebecca 
at the Well,” “The Rose of Sharon” and “Cupid and 
Psyche”) to the Mayor, Aldermen and Burgesses of Hudders- 
field, to be placed permanently in a gallery which he hoped 
that the Huddersfield authorities might one day establish. 

The Warrington Education Committee have decided to 
ask for competitive designs for the first new school that is to 
be built for the town. It is found that there are 2,000 empty 
places in the schools in the centre of the town. The district 
schools are overcrowded. p ; 

The Scottish Society of Painters in Water-Colours and 
the Glasgow Arts Club have combined to hold an exhibition in 
the galleries of the Royal Glasgow Institute, which will be 
opened on Saturday. 

The Dean Hole Memorial Committee at Rochester are 
considering three alternatives, namely, the erection of an altar 
tomb, with recumbent figure, in the cathedral; the further 
restoration and improvement of the building by raising the 
roofs ; and the erection of a statue outside the cathedral in front 
of the west entrance, of which the first named is most popular 
among subscribers. 

The Luton, Dunstable and South Bedfordshire Fine 
Art Society, an organisation founded this year by Mr. J. 
Reginald Goodman, opened their first exhibition on Monday at 
Luton. About 200 oi! and water-colours, etchings, &c, were 
shown. 

A Celtic Cross was unveiled at Cork on Saturday as @ 
memorial to the soldiers of the county of Cork who fell in the 
South African war. It stands about 20 feet high. Messrs. 
W. H. Hill & Son acted as honorary architects. . 

Mr. H. J. Pfangst, who recently presented two pictures to 
the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, has now a second time 
become a benefactor to the University by a gift of two more 
pictures—an early Italian panel, representing St. Julian 
the Deacon (patron of Rimini), and a small signed landscape 
by the Dutch painter, J. de Croos. . 

Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, K.C.z., will on Tuesday 
next deliver his inaugural address as president of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers. The premiums will also be presented. 

The Junior Institution of Engineers held their annual 
meeting on the 21st inst. There has been a ‘net increase of 
thirty-three in the membership during the year, raising the 
total at the endof last month to 779. | Mr. W. H. Lindley, a 
well-known British engineer, practising at Frankfort-on-Main, 
has been chosen as the successor of Mr. J. Fletcher Moulton, 
K.C., M.P., as president of the Institution. The annual 
premium given for a paper read during the previous session 
has been awarded to Mr. A. W. Young for an essay on “ The 
Design of a Dry Dock.” . 
| A Conference arranged by the Sanitary Institute and the 
King Alfred School Society will be held on November 11 12 
the Parkes Museum, London, to discuss “ Recent Educational 
Developments, with special reference to the New Educatiom 
Code and the Report of the Mosely Commission.” 4 
_ ™. Nenot, the French architect, has announced that he 1s 
not one of the candidates for the office of Director of the 
French Academy at Rome. A) , S 

A Dedication Service was held on Sunday in connection 
with the restoration of the north aisle of the church of St. Giles, 
Cripplegate, London. § When the shops and quest house which 
fronted Fore Street were removed, it was decided to reface the 
north aisle, restore the turret and open out the closed-up’ 
windows. The windows have been fitted with stained glass, 
and practically the north side of the church has now reverted 
to its original condition. 
has been placed under a canopied niche above the north 
doorway, , 


A statue of St. Giles with the hind. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


HE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

dn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of thts 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Butla- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor wiil be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

LVo communication can be inserted wnless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As creat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly reguested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


a 


COMPETITIONS OPEN, 


KING’s NORTON. — Nov. 7.— The King’s Norton and 
Northfield Urban District Council invite architects resident in 
‘or practising within the urban district of the Council, or having 
offices in or practising within the city of Birmingham, to submit 
‘designs for the erection of a public library on the site in High 
Street, King’s Heath. Mr. Ambrese W. Cross, surveyor, 
23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 

WALLASEY.—Dec. 21—The Wallasey Urban District 
Council invite designs for new public offices at an estimated 
cost of 45,000/. Premiums of 250/.,75/. and 45/. are offered 
for the first three designs. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk and solicitor 
to the Council, Egremont, Cheshire. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALTRINCHAM.—Nov., 2.—For Council schools in Naviga- 
tion Road, Broadheath, Altrincham, for the Cheshire County 
Council education committee. Mr. William Owen, a hitect, 
Duchy Chambers, Clarence Street, Manchester. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—Nov. 1.—For the removal and 
re-erection of a temporary isolation hospital Mr. Lowe, 
Sanitary surveyor, Health Office, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BATLEY.—Nov. 5.—For the excavator and mason’s work 
in the erection of fence and retaining walls in Healey Lane, 
Batley, Yorks, for the Town Council. Mr. Jos. Hanson Craik, 
town clerk, Batley. 

BELFAST.—Oct. 31.—For erection of new premises in Castle 
Place. Messrs. Blackwood & Jury, architects, 41. Donegall 
Place, Belfast. 

_BLACKBURN.—Oct. 29 —For the trades required in erection 
of Bible Christian chapel and school in Johnston Street, Black- 
burn. Messrs. Sames & Green, architects, 14 ‘Richmond 
Terrace, Blackburn. ' 

BRADFORD.—Nov. 2.—For erection of a printing works and 
shops at Manchester Road. Mr. Abm. Sharp, architect, Pearl 

_ ‘Assurance Buildings, Market Street, Bradford. 


BuXTON.—For erection and completion of the Milnthorp 
Homes, Macclesfield Old Road, Buxton, Mr. W. R. Bryden, 
architect, Buxton. 

CAPE OF Goop HopE.—For erection of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope, in Queen Victoria Street, Cape Town, 
South Africa. Messrs. Hawke & McKinlay, architects, 35 Craven 
Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

CHELL.—Oct, 31.—For enlargement of the workhouse, 
Chell, Burslem. Messrs. Slater & Walley, architects, Burslem. 

CRroypDOoN.—Nov. 1.—For enlargement of the sorting office 
at East Croydon, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
Public Buildings. Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., 
Storey’s Gate, London, S.W. 

DURHAM.—Nov. 5.—For the erection of branch shops and 
four cottages adjoining at Shiney Row, for the Newbottle and 
District Co-operative Society, Ltd. Mr. A. Martin, secretary, 
at the Society’s Office, Newbottle. 

EDINBURGH —Dec. 5.—For works required in erection of a 
new city hall at Castle Terrace. Public Works Office, City 
Chambers, Edinburgh. 

GREAT BERKHAMSTED —Oct. 31.—For the erection of 
proposed new school for girls in Prince Edward Street, Great 
Berkhamsted. Messrs. C. H. & N. A. Rew, architects, 
185 High Street, Great Berkhamsted. 

GUILDFORD.—Nov. 9.—For the following works for the 
Guardians of Hambledon Union :—(cz) Erection of a small 
sanitary annexe in connection with the women’s quarters at 
the workhouse at Hambledon ; and (4) sanitary, plumbing and 
water services in connection therewith. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, 
architect, 36 High Street, Guildford. 

HEBDEN BRIDGE.—Nov. 3 —For the erection of retaining 
walls and the construction of new roadway, &c, Old Town, 
near Hebden Bridge. Messrs. John Judson & Judson, 
architects, Oakworth, near Keighley. 

HORSFORTH.—Nov. 2.—For the following works in erection 
of a store and two houses at Woodside, Horsforth, for the 
Leeds Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd.:—Mason and 
bricklayer, carpenter and joiner, plumber and glazier, plasterer, 
slater and painter. The Society’s Building Department, 
24 Meadow Road, Leeds. 

HORSFORTH.—Nov. 4.—For the erection of new factory 
premises at Horsforth, near Leeds, for Messrs. Mason & 
Hunsworth, Mr. Jas. Fowler, architect, Vicar Lane, Sheffield. 

IRELAND.—Nov. 2.—For making alterations and additions 
to Rosapenna hotel, Carrigart, co Donegal. Mr. William J. 
Fennell, architect, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. 

IRELAND —Nov. 5.—For works to be done in the erection 
of four bath-rooms and four water-closets in the infirmary of 
the workhouse, for the Guardians. The Workhouse, Gorey. 

IRELAND.—Nov, 8.—For carrying-out certain alterations 
at the workhouse, Ardee. Mr. Louis Turley, C.E., architect, 
17 Laurence Street, Drogheda. 

IRELAND.—Nov. 12—For constructing extension to 
accumulator-house, at a cost not to exceed £1009 ; for erecting 
a bakehouse, from makers of baking machinery ; for supplying 
and erecting ovens and machinery at the new bakehouse, 
Ballinasloe. Mr. W. H. Kempster, C.E., architect, Ballinasloe. 

LEICESTER.—For the following works at the smallpox 
hospital, Anstey Lane, for the sanitary committee, viz. (Con- 
tract No. 1) painting, &c, interior of three wards ; (2) struc- 
tural alterations, drainage, sewage tanks, &c. Mr. E. George 
Mawbey, borough engineer and surveyor, Town Hall, 
Leicester. 

LEIGH.—Nov. 8 —For the widening of both sides of West 
Leigh (Hundred) Bridge, Leigh, on the main road from Leigh 
to Hindley, for the main roads and bridges committee of the 
Lancashire County Council. The County Bridgemaster’s 
Office, Preston. 

LICHFIELD.—For the erection and completion of five 
cottages and two semi-detached villas, also two semi-detached 
cottages. Plans and specifications of Mr. Frank Webb, Estate 
Offices, Shenstone, Lichfield. 

LITHERLAND.—Nov. 2.—For additions to Litherland 
House, Sefton Road, Litherland, for the Urban District 
Council Mr, A. H. Carter, surveyor, 25 Sefton Road, 
Litherland. 

LIVERPOOL.—Nov. 2.—For extensions to main buildings, 
Belmont classification house, Belmont Road. Mr. C. H. Lan- 
caster, architect, Brougham Terrace, West Derby Road, « 
Liverpool, 

LONDON.—Oct. 31.—For the following works, viz. (a) part 
construction of canal waterway wall, partly, in ferro-concrete 
(Hennebique or other approved), and. appurtenant works; ’ 
(2) construction of abutments of new footbridge and of partly 
underground convenience.; (c) constructional steelwork of foot- 
bridge over canal, with steps and appurtenant works, at Wed- 
lake Street, by Harrow Road. Mr. E. B. B. Newton, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington. , 
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LONDON.—Nov. 7.—For the erection of fire mains, electric | T. & C. Hawksley, civil engineers, 30 Great George Street, 
bells, gas-lighting, marble mosaic, faience ware, for the Hearts | Westminster, S.W. 


of Oak Benefit Society's new offices in Euston Road. The SURREY.—Nov. 3.—For the erection of a new board-room 

Secretary, 17 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, London. and offices at Parkshot, Richmond. Mr. Edward J. Partridge, 
LUDDENDEN Foot.—Nov. 4—For the various works in | Bank Chambers, Richmond. 

the erection of a houseat Luddenden Foot. Mr.S. Wilkinson, SWANAGE.—Nov. 5.—For construction of retaining wall 

architect, Sowerby Bridge. along the shore at Swanage. Mr. Thomas Randell, clerk, 
NEWARK.—Oct. 31.—For the erection of a mission hall | Town Hall, Swanage. 

and additions to schools, Barnby Road, Newark. Messrs. TONYPANDY.—Nov. 1.—For the rebuilding and doing 

Sheppard & Harrison, architects, Bargate, Newark. certain alterations to 21 Dunraven Street, Tonypandy. Mr, 
NEWPORT.—Nov. 7.—For the erection of a police station in | Edwin Jones, architect and surveyor, Porth. 

Alexandra Road. Mr. R. H. Haynes, borough engineer, WALES.—Nov. 1.—For the renovation and enlargement of 

Town Hall, Newport. the English Wesleyan church, Troedyrhiw. Mr. Tiley, 
NORTHUMBERLAND.—For the erection of a new church | 16 Tydvil Terrace, Troedyrhiw. 

near Bedlington Station, Northumberland Mr. A B. Plummer, WELLINGBOROUGH.—Nov. 1.—For the erection and laying- 

F.R.I.BA, M.RS.1., diocesan architect, Newcastle and Tyne- | out of new cattle market, erection of buildings, construction of 

mouth, pens, levelling, paving and draining. Mr. J. M. Sharman, 
PEMBROKE.—Noy. 11.—For the erection of new coastguard | architect, Market Square, Wellingborough. 

buildings at St. Ann’s Head, Pembroke. The Director of WEMBLEY.—Nov. 9.—For erection of about 70 yards lineal 

Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, | of boundary walling and 20 yards lineal of close-boarded fencing 

London, W.C. at the burial-ground, Harrow Road, Wembley. Mr. Cecil 
SCOTLAND.—Oct. 31.—For construction of new station | R. W. Chapman, surveyor, Public Offices, Wembley. 

buildings at Larkhall, Stonehouse, Blackwood and Lesma- WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Oct, 29.—For erection of six 


hagow. The Engineer to the Caledonian Railway Company, | houses on the Coombe Lodgeestate. Mr. Edward T. Gilmore, 
Buchanan Street Station, Glasgow. architect, Weston-super- Mare. 

SCOTLAND.—Nov. 1.—For the erection of a small-pox WORSLEY —Nov. 8.—For widening on both sides of 
hospital at Kilwinning, for the joint committee of the Northern | Worsley Canal bridge, over the Bridgewater Canal. County 
District of Ayrshire Combination. Messrs. J. & J. Armour, | Bridgemaster’s Office, Preston. 
architects, Irvine. 


SCOTLAND.—Nov. 11.—For the erection of a timber piled eee 
wharf on the river Garnock, near Irvine. Works Manager, 
Ardeer Factory, Stevenston. 

| 


SOUTHALL.—Nov. 8 —For the erection of a porter’s lodge 
at the sanatorium, North Road, Southall, for the Southall- 
Norwood Urban District Council. Mr. Reginald Brown, 
engineer and surveyor, Public Offices, Southall. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES —Noy. 5.— For works required in 
connection with the extensions to chancel, including new 
organ-chamber, vestry, &c. at Holy Trinity Church, Stockton- 
on-Tees. Mr. Charles S. Errington, Victoria Buildings, 


Grainger Street West, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. stone dressing and harled, tinted a greyish-white. The roofs 
SUNDERLAND.— Nov. 1 —For the construction ofan engine- | are covered with red tiles. The architects were Messrs. 
house and boiler-house at the Seaton pumping station, Messrs. | M‘Arthy & Watson, 25 Frederick Street, Edinb ee 


THE CHRISTIE PATENT STONE CO. LTD. 


Kine ne ARCH ITECTU RAL STON EWORK (“Stoneface”). 


Adapted for all Constructional purposes for which Natural Stone can be applie’l. 


Works: MANCHESTER, Christie Rd., Stretford. HULL: Bishop St. 


LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, L™ 


(JOSEPH BROOKE & sete BRANCH), 
MANUFACTURERS 


GLAZED BRICKS & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE NEW ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICES. 
HIPPERHOLME WORKS, HALIFAX; & 22 SOMERS TOWN GOODS STATION, LONDON. 


TUDOR’S WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


IS ABSOLUTELY FAST FOR EITHER. INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK, *"® TH5,SESt ParcAnaTioN 


We invite you to try it against any other (under the same conditions), when its great superiority will on evident, and an analysis will prove 
it to be made of better materials. 


MADE IN ANY SHADE DESIRED. 


For colour cards of Stock Shades, price and instructions, 


Apply, S. TUDOR & CO., Ltd., HULL. 


STOURBRIDGE FIRE BRICKS. 


SPECIAL BRICKS FOR HIGH TEMPERATURES. ~ 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 


A NEw industrial school for girls at Gilmerton was opened 
on Saturday. The site of the institution is three acres in area. 
The structure forms three sides of a quadrangle, and is two 
storeys in height. The entrance front, which is 110 feet 6 inches 
long, faces the road, and is recessed in the centre on the upper 
floor. Accommodation is provided for eighty girls. Two 
staircases give access to the upper floor, and fire escape stairs 
are provided from the dormitories to the ground. All the 
external walls are constructed of hollow brickwork, with red- 
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CLAYTON. 
TENDERS. For the several works required in extension of weaving shed 
BRADFORD and the erection of stable buildings, timekeeper’s office, 


3 . . . . &c., at Clayton, Yorks. Messrs. MILNES & FRANCE 
For various works required in erection of an out-patients’ arehnecte R Swan Arcade, Bradford. ? 


department at the Bradford Children’s Hospital. Mr. 


: aay f Accepted tenders. 
ee ona architect, District Bank Chambers, eee Ciivron! mason. 
. Accepted tenders T. Ackroyd, Buttershaw, joiner. 


H. Barrett & Sons, Bradford, ironfounder. 


C. Booth & Sons, mason. A. & J. Walton, Clayton, plumber. 


Greenwood Bros., joiner. Mudd & Wilkinson, Thornton, plasterer. 
G. Jackson, plumber. J. Smithies, Great Horton, slater. 
G, Wilkinson, slater. Leach & Booth, Clayton, painter. 


T. Bolton, plasterer. 
J. Lynn, painter. 


For the erection of a factory in Burnett Street, Bradford, for EATON BRAY. 
Mr. J. Scott. Mr. EDWARD L. GAuNT, architect, 5 | For sewerage works for the Eaton Bray Rural District Council, 


Charles Street, Bradford. Quantities by architect. Herts. Messrs. ELLIOTT & BROWN, engineers, Burton 
Accepted tenders. Buildings, Parliament Street, Nottingham. 

C. Booth & Son, Bradford, mason . ‘ “£1 OOonOm O T. Adams . : ; ; ; £3379 ouKe) 
Thompson Bros., Bradford, joiner . A S45, 0. O W. H. Strickland & Co. . : ; : 3,298 18 oa 
H. Barrett & Son, Bradford, ironwork . 220 0 O Di TsjJacksons. . ; . , ; e200 On .O 
F. Higginbotham, Bradford, heating and O. T. Gibbons . - ; : : oe 2,000m Ce 
plumber ‘ ‘ . - 115813 0 C. W. Killingback & Co. . : : - nn 2,97 tae Ono 
Hill & Nelson, Bradford, slater A : ; 104 10 O McCarthy & Co. : : z ; : 2.0376 ae 
E. Jones & Son, Bradford, concreter - ’ 80 10 9 A.B. Champniss_. : . . . . 2,807 0 oO 
: ; : ; : : w .2,79017.0 0 
For the erection of a Wesleyan chapel and school at Princeville, ace ee i ’ : i : sob 17 9 
Bradford. Mr. ABM. SHARP, architect, Pearl Assurance J. Riley. k , Vises ; 2774 9yE 
Buildings, Market Street, Bradford. aires 64 Sons i ¢ : f : 512,750,011 © 
A. Broxup & Son, mason. C. Chamberlain et oe 257004. Ge O 
Ineson Taylor, joiner. H. H. Barry 2 : é F 5 Pelle) GY 
J. & W. Bates, plasterer. J. Jackson ’ , ; : - 2,967.10, O 
J. Smithies, slater. G. R. Mann » : ; . 2,551 16 10 
J. C. Calvert, painter. F.W. Trimm . : : : : ae z,51048 0.) 0 
A. Pubman & Sons, Ltd., ironfounder. J. Honour& Son . J 3 F # 2.408) OO 
J. Anderson, heating apparatus. Langley, Hardy & Jone : - A 5 ByYliey fier ©) 
J. Jackson. . : : : ay 4 52et OO 
Te vixrelley, : - - , : 5 BSG © te 
BRIGHTON. Bower Bros. é z 0 > ‘ , 5 Peete) Gy ie 
For the installation of electric light, telephones and fire alarms H. Williams . - “ : . > 253108 7 3 
in the diphtheria pavilion of the borough sanatorium. Mr. Hart & Hyslop. : 5 23th O°.G 

J. C. MAY, surveyor, W. G. WILLMOTT, Fitzwilliam street, Rushden 
G. VIRGO (accepted) . . . . F i528 O10 (accepted) . . : . , a2, 2258. O10 


ELECTRIC ~ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS. SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {,. Tate Marr. 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles nga gon. by us over a quarter of a century ago are 
as good now as when first fixed. 


ape 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
|! Dorset Square, N.W. 

TE Timber Yards.— Gospel Oak and Hampstead. 


Tel. 2697 Paddington. Telegrams, ‘‘ Toothing, London.” 
FRENCH ASPHALTE €0,——cckse srcory 
ancuit=cTs =| SAM DEARDS’ 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices oi PATENT 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 


Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. |4¢ SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


i Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. The removable Lead Oap and “Self-Locking” Steel Bar 


are special features that no other systems possess, 
Requires no Nuts, Bolts, Screws, or Packing. 


FINEST “| VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, THE a E L L [WE LL‘ And 34 AL AAA be et Se: E.C. 
MOTHER WELL. ee ee 


Catalogues Free, ‘‘ PERFECTION SYSTEM” J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


THE Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


LEEDS FIRECLAY CO.PATENT GLAZING 2 so» 


LIMITED, PATENT FIREGRATE, J 
The WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO.’S Branch WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. tle a AS a las 


on the injector principle, up the 
ELLAND RD., LEEDS. LONDON OFFICE: 


and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
a NT a camp : 

Fret. 

RICHARD D. BA i CHELOR, For Private Houses, Oity Offices, 
‘©JINCOSO” Ventilators 
eg Sess WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR % Pap Rie 2 

= ae . Sy %9 Poa 2 2» J] 4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 


chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS! 1 victonta srreer, wasrarnsren, sw. ied and Slow Cornbustion, Swings 
oe tet thee etl Alt et neal Ae a as a ei See as al eee eae, Mi | 
f || A BOON TO ARCHITECTS 
Hi \) No more Cold Chimneys. 
HA 
> ie Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 2 3% | Dining and Smoking- ee 
oert8 ne ood ReLSeLISHER. OVE A, CENTURY: Sige? by Se i Full particulars ventilators. 
LARGEST STEAM WEII-BoRING Tools IN THE KINGDOM. LONDON, Ec 
73, Setinry VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. EADING CASES for THE ARCHITEOT, 
a ee 
Vol, LXXI. of THE ARCHITECT. : Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s 6d. |Ludgate Circus, London, E.0. 


10 


GUILDFORD. 


For supply and delivery of 600 tons of blue Guernsey granite, 


‘ broken to. a 13-inch gauge, for the 
C. J. MASON, borough surveyor. 


J. Mowlem & Co. . 
W. Griffiths & Co. . 
E. & H. Beevers 
Fry Bros. : 

L. Sommerfeld ; 
A. & F. Manuelle . 


G. LE MAITRE, Grosvenor Road, Westminster 


(accepted) . : : . : 
J. Runnals : ; : : ° 
London Basalt Co. . 


HATTON, 


For the construction of sewage tank, mixing race, sump, 
chemical chamber, and screening chamber, and other 
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MORTON BANKS. 


For the work required in new conveniences at Oak Grove, 


Town Council. Mr. Morton Banks. Messrs. MOORE & CRABTREE, architects, 
York Chambers, Keighley. 
Per ton. J. WATERHOUSE, Oakworth, near Keighley (accepted), 
‘ Songeae METTON. 
an, > | For the supply, erection and setting to work of certain pump- 
014 9 ing machinery at the site of their new pumping station at 
bites Metton, near Cromer, for the Urban District Council. 
6 wae J. Watt & Co. : . £4,560 0 © 
R. Warner & Co. : ; : 5 . 4,508 Jomo 
013 8 Glenfield & Kennedy, Ltd. ‘ F ° 4,500 0 O 
013 0 Summers & Scott : : : : » 3;500° Ome 
O12 5 J. Stmpson & Co., LTD., London (accefted) . 3,350 0 0 
: . S. Owens & Co. A ‘ : , . 2,865 “ome 
A. Dougill & Co. ; ; . «| 2307 aes 


NORWICH. 


For the erection of a cookery and laundry centre at Avenue 


works in connection with the Hatton sewerage works, for Road school, for the Norwich education committee. Mr. 
the Repton Rural District Council. Mr. J. T. H. Cuas. J. BROWN, architect, Cathedral Offices, The Close, 
RICHARDSON, engineer, Hatton, near Tutbury station. Norwich. 
E. Boore, 257 Bearwood Road, Smethwick (accepted ). R. Daws . £318 ove 
Boddy & Son . 764 CEES 
ILFORD. GE. Hawes .. 750. Ona 
For making-up the following roads :—Herbert, Henley, | - ba Pidaeiat he p : 
Hampton, Richmond, Kingston, Woodlands, Mortlake, J Voanreciia Sor j 747 0 © 
Vernon, Felbrigge and Toronto roads, and Milverton f. S Smith % - one 
Gardens, for the Ilford Urban District Council. Mr. H, Downin Bros Lee o 0 
SHAW, surveyor. i liad is . 706 0 0 
PARSONS & PARSONS, 2 High Road (ac- Tee © ; . 694 0 0 
cepted). 1. % «© «© «© « « £4,228 0 0] WwW, Woodward +m a cw oe 
A. S. LINCOLN, Caernavon Road, Norwich 
LERWICK. (accepted ) ; A : . » 678° Ome 
For, the extension of Lerwick harbour, Zetland. Mr. JAMES | For extensions and alterations of the boiler-house, coal store 
BARRON, engineer, Aberdeen. and chimney at the Norwich City lunatic asylum. 
J. M. AITKEN, Lerwick (accepted) « « «£9,444 16 9} W, J. HANNENT, Churchill Road (accepted) .£847 0 © 


LONDONDERRY. 


For supplying the cast-iron pipes for the water supply of the 
Mr. M. A. ROBINSON, archi- 


new buildings at Gransha. 
tect, Richmond Street, Londonderry. 


D. Y. STEWART & Co., Glasgow (accepted ). 


| SMITH, architect, 
Maund, London . 


PORTSMOUTH. 


For fitting-up new branch store in Eastney Road, for the 
Portsea Island Co-operative Society, Ltd. 


Mr. G, "Ey 
Victoria Road North, Southsea. 
: : : : : . £597 10 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Litnographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘‘ WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES)- 


ARE AOOEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


Broadway Chambers, 
WESTMINSTER. 
Tel. No. 135 Victoria, 


ENAMELLED CLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 

Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 

Biue and Brindled Bricks, Common Building Bricks, 
Fire Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“FROSTERLEY 
acne: MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 23,—Office; Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.0, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1904, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s, Telephone No, 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.H. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., ‘ Tribrach, London.” 


TT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIAR8& ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 7882 Central, 


Catalogues on Application. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 
Mili Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


ROBT. J. 


Telephone No. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 
73inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Pariiculars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. — 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


ROBT: NICHOLL, 
153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON: 
Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST, 
Tel. No. $648 Central. 


HAVE YOUR TRACINCS COPIED IN 
PERMANENT BLACK LINES 
ON DRAWING PAPER. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


e 
Le 


39 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
32 Paradise Street, Birmingham. 
a ne 


screened and grated 
OR CLINKER, @ 22" ene 
¥ in Building Works or 


Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our owm 

vang in London or by Rail or Barge in any quant 

Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 

Coke and Breeze Merchants; 4 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.Wi 

Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful. Tondon? 


i Ne Ts ee 2 ee ee 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. ; 
COOK & HAMMOND, 
Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


Dos. 2 & 3 Cothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


5&1 Victoria, 
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PAISLEY. 


For the execution of the digger, mason and brickwork for the 
foundations of the new district asylum to be erected at 
Dykebar, near Paisley, for the Renfrew District Lunacy 
Board. Mr. T,. GRAHAM ABERCROMBIE, architect, County 
Place, Paisley. 


W. McGhee 5 - £9,342 14 8 
J. Keanie . : re 25701ber 2 
J. Goldie & Son 8,090 I5 II 
i) Broce & Co... 7,517 201.0 
H. Leggat 7,426 IL 5 
ie Ja.eeab. M?Lachlan 7230-10) 0 
J. Paterson & Son, Ltd. 7,097 4 0 
Boyd & Forrest ‘ FO7ZO MUA Ise? 
W. Shaw & Son, Ltd. 7,035 16 fo 
Kirkwood, Kerr & Co. 7,004 4 5 
Forrest & M’Leod 6,922.9 2 
A. Waddell & Son 6,920 14 I 
J. Smellie . : 6,681 7 5 
j. B. McCALLuo, 289 North Woodside Road, 

Glasgow (accepted ) ; 6283055 .5 


PERTH. 

For the construction and equipment of about 4} miles of route 
length of tramways, constructed as single line with passing 
places, for the Corporation, viz. :—(Contract No. 1) per- 
manent way and paving, including copper bonding ; (2) 
overhead equipment ; (3) cables, ducts, &c.; (4) cars and 
equipments; (5) car pele building. 

Accepted tenders. 
Contracts 1 and 2. 
R, W. Blackwell & Co., Ltd, 59 City Road, London, E.C. 
Contract 3. 
Callender’s Cable and Construction Company, Ltd., Hamilton 
House, Victoria Embankment, London, E 
Contract 4. 
Hurst, Nelson & Co., Ltd., Motherwell, N.B. 
Contract x, 
E. McKearney, Scott Street, excavator, bricklayer and mason. 
W. Hume, Kirkside, iron and steel. 
T. Leith & Co., Ltd, Victoria Street, carpenter, &c. 
fe Buchan & Son, King Street, slater. 
MacLeish, Morrison & Co., Ltd., Mill Street, plumber. 
Rea Jameson, Baillieston, Glasgow, plasterer. 
G. R. Douglas & Son, Prince’s Street, glazier and painter. 


PONTNEWYDD. 
For proposed houses at Tynewydd Farm, Pontnewydd, Mon, 
for Messrs. The Park View Building Club. Messrs. 
SWALWELL & HAVARD, architects and surveyors, New 


port, Mon. Quantities by architects. 
Jerrett & Fisher : ‘ £5) 596 0 o 
J. Jenkins . : : : . 5,525 0 O 
C. H. Reed : é ; : . : 5400 0 oO 
W.A. Linton . : ; : 2 c 5,280 0'90 
J. Charles . é - “ : : 5,204 27’ 9g 
J. Linton & Co., Ltd. 5150 O70 
C. Shopland A 4,970 0 oO 
Poulton & Whiting . 7258 10. 10 
W. Clements & Co. . 4,690 0 o 
J. HOOPER (accepted ) : ‘ 7 : 4,179:.0 0 
J. Dean & Son. . é - c 5 127ebT Kp 


PONTYPOOL. 


For alterations to the Hanbury hotel, Pontypool, for Messrs, 
Phillips & Sons, Ltd., brewers and wine merchants, 
Newport, Mon. Messrs. SWALWELL & HAVARD, archi- 
tects, Steam Packet Chambers, Newport, Mon. Quantities 
by Architects. 


J. Hooper & Son. £373 ome) 
J. Linton . 33012 OF oO 
Leadbeter Bros. . 2 320 0 Oo 
Culis héeda. : 300 0 oO 
J. JENKINS (accepted) . 3297790 0 


SALISBURY. 
For constructing a fire exit at the Salisbury School of Science 


and Art. Mr. A. C. BOTHAMS, borough surveyor. 
Wort & Way . : ‘ , . 24271 10° 0 
Harris Bros. . 6 : ; 2001 CO 
E. PEARCE & SONS (accepted ) ‘ ‘ 7 « 818ft0 0 


TAMWORTH. 

For the erection of two cottages, stabling, store-rooms and 
sheds at Kettlebrook, Tamworth, for the Tamworth Rural 
District Council. Mr. Haas GODDERIDGE, Bolebridge 
Street, Tamworth. 


H. Clifford : : 25,943.10 <0 
G. Emery & Co. 5 1,789 0 O 
T. Watton & Sons : ; 1 72149.0 0 
H. Bonsor é : : : 2 ; ak,095) 10° 0 
B. Musson 1,691 15 oO 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


‘THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


> Glazed 


‘Thornaby. 


‘The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Bricks. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852, 


James Bedford & Co, 


Stockton-on-Tees, (Successors to 


PURE HEAT.™=™" ° & 


NO FLUE REQUIRED. @ 
CLARK'S PATENT HYGIENIC 


y “syPHoN” f= 


365 TONS OF 


14x6,8 x6 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Churches, 
EMIT NO SMOKE OR SMELL. 


The most Improved System for 
Heating and Ventilating Private 
Houses and Public Buildings. 


Catalogue No. 454 Free on 
Application. 


To be obtained of all Builder: 3” fay: Raga or of 
Patentees and Makers, S. Clay Co, Compton 
Works, Canonbury Road, Highbury. London, 2 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 


Cc. J. 


Established 1860. 


HEAD, WRICHTSON & cO., LTD., 
Have for SALE 


NO REASONABLE “OFFER “REFUSED. 


Tel. Address, 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TOVES | TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
IUVEV®@® Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, | 


Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. 
|SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
|Bencalrooms, Mission Halls, &e. Priced Catalogues, showing 
|200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application 


UTLEY & CO. 
a STEEPLE JACKS, Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 


Electrical Engineers & Contractors. 
| (Late W. MITCHELL.) 
Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. | 


CHURCH SPIRES & CHIMNEY- SHAFTS, LIGHTNING CON. 
DUCTORS, made, fixed and supplied. 
Repairs of all kinds without stoppage of works. 


At LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been | 
published on Applicaticn to The Publisher, 


a \ CHAS, WATSON, F.R.S.4.,& HILL & HEY) 
Ventilating Engineers, 


Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


\ “EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zino 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 


Price Lists, Oatalogues, Hsti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 

Tele. Address, 

“ Ventilator, Halifax.’’ 


TRON J OISTS 


and 6 


“May, Sheffield.” 


Also Makers of FOLDING 


RugG. No. 821,530 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Courses. 
The Best Material for 


ee tea: Floors, Roofs, Stables, Gowsheds; 
Coach-houses, &c. 


OCONTRAOTOR TO J 
HLM. GOVERNMENT. £< 


| Every description of Aplinits laid and supplied. 


THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD. 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


Lowest Prices. | ESTABLISHED 
1851. 
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SHIREHAMPTON. 

For the erection of a Baptist school chapel, boundary walls, 
&c, at Shirehampton, Bristol. Mr. B. WAKEFIELD, 
architect, 45 Nicholas Street, Bristol. Quantities by Mr. 

H. G. PEARSON, Athenzeum Chambers, Bristol. 


J. Stride & Son. : = ; sie 2s 2072 LO 
R, Wilkins & Son : : : 5 22055 ONO 
R. F. Ridd : P : ; 2,166) 0° 0 
W. Cowlin & Son : 2,163) (OPO 
J. Perkins & Son 2,152 0. 0 
W. & J. Bennett : ; ; : yer fe) tte) 
G. Biss & Son, Portishead (accepted) 2OARe 250 
A. G. Heard ; : a 5 1,954 10 oO 
STOCKPORT. 
For the enlargement of the technical school. 
T, & W. MEADows, Heaton Norris (accepted ) £10,848 0 O 


WALES. 


For the following work for the Llantrisant and Llantwit Fardre 
Rural District Council:—Road improvements at Llan- 
trisant, consisting of about 105 cubic yards of rubble 
masonry, coping and minor works in connection there- 


with. Mr. GOMER S. MORGAN, surveyor, School Street, 
Pontyclun. 
J. E. Collins A120. 170 3 
R. Jones, jun. . s 113 104! 
W. H. Cooksley . GK ) 
J. E. Evans : TOC yO 
Public Works Co. IoI 16 6 
R. Jones, sen. ee) 3 gi 
W. John Byel iy 
aD ver, 4 95 18 4 
C. West é : 85 2 9 
ip) 


D. DYER, Llantrisant (accepted ) 


J 
(2) 
bet 


South Wales. 
1.0000 sLOnO 


For reconstruction of the market at Bridgend, 
P. GAYLARD, Bridgend (accepted) . ; 
For rebuilding premises in Pandy Square, Tonypandy, for 
Messrs, Lennards, Ltd. Mr. k. S. GRIFFITHS, architect, 
Excelsior Buildings, Tonypandy. 
A, RICHARDS, Ton Pentre, Rhondda (accepted) £667 10 oO 


WHAPLODE: 


For the erection of a new chapel for the Primitive Methodists 


at Park Coates farm, Whaplode, Holbeach. 


Whitmore & Son. ‘ : . £269. Oo 86 
Baker & Brett . : ; : : : . 235 toe 
P. Bone : : é ‘ : : ; 230 18 6 
Baker & Brett. ; ; : ° . 218 15 oe 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue Harrogate, Knaresborough and Boroughbridge joint 
isolation hospital is being warmed and ventilated by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, both single and double- 
fronted, and patent Manchester grates, the same being supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 


Messrs. G. WOOLLISCROFT & SON, LTD., of Hanley, have 
received a notification from the Commissioner-General for 
Great Britain at St. Louis Exhibition that they have been 
awarded a gold medal by the International Jury of Awards fore 
an exhibit of wall-tile decoration, floor tiles and faience, the 
latter including faience gas stoves, 


OwING to the Leeds city authorities removing the fine 
clock presented to St. Anne’s, Park Row, Leeds, by the late: 
Sir Andrew Fairbairn, a serious loss has been felt by the people 
frequenting Park Row, the very centre of the city. To remedy 
this defect Messrs. Archibald Ramsden & Sons, Ltd., have 
instructed Messrs. Wm. Potts & Son, clock manufacturers, 
Leeds, to erect one of their best clocks, from the designs of 
Lord Grimthorpe, with two external dials, 5 feet each dial, in 
the front of their premises in Park Row, Leeds, which they are 
now doing. 

WE have received from Messrs. McGaw & Co, their 
catalogue and price list of mouldings, doors (best Swedish 
red-wood), newels, electric light, cable casings, &c. The: 
illustrations being drawn to scale, a full list of prices, and the 
excellent manner in which it has been produced, make it a 
most useful and attractive volume. To prevent any misunder- 
standing it should be noted they are in no way connected with 
a firm in the same neighbourhood who have recently filed their 
petition in bankruptcy, and that Messrs. McGaw & Co.’s only 
address is at their moulding works, York Road, Lambeth, S.E. 


HAM HILL STONE. 


Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., 


WILLESDEN PAPER | 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. 
DAMP and DEADENS SOUND. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


p 


DOULTING STONE. 


THE FAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for Damp Walls. 


ESTABLISHED 1870: 


STRAND. 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDZS 


Works: 

Gelderd Road, 

.sads; and 

Hueenboro’, a= 
Kent. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


WALKER & SON, 


CONTRACTORS FOR AND 


Postal 
Addressee. 


7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, W. 
14 King Street, Leeds. 
SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &e. 


EXHCUTED IN ALL PARTS 


OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings; 


O 


Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse &,Son, Architects). 
ver 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, 


ESTABLISHED a 
1844, + 


LONDON : 


AND 


Bradshaw & Co., 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


SHAW S 


E. Bradshaw & Son, 
322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. 


ESTABLISHED 
1844, 


ASPHALTE 


IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 
| PORTSMOUTH: 


BRISTOL: 
Cc. Bradshaw & Son, 
Chapel Street, St. Philips Marsh. 


14 King St., Leeds.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Stockport Corporation have acquired at a cost of 
24,000/. four miles of tramway lines running to Hazel Grove. 
Electric trams will be laid down at an outlay of 60,000/. 

At Canterbury an official inquiry has been held into an 
application for a loan of 10,0007, The money is sought for the 
provision of boilers and a duplicate set of engines at the 
electricity works. At present if one of the engines broke down 
there would not be sufficient power to supply the town with 
light. 

THE French Society of Manufacturers have offered a prize 
of 6,000 francs, or 240/., to the inventor of the best apparatus 
for gauging the current of an electrical conductor. Particulars 
of the competition, which closes on December 31, may be 
obtained from M. le Président, Association des Industriels 
de France, 3 Rue de Lutéce, Paris. 


THE Electrical Contractors’ Association held their annual 
meeting last week in London. Reference was made to the 
recent church fire in Manchester, the cause of which had been 
attributed in the Press to the fusing of electric wires. It was 
urged that branches of the Association should investigate all 
cases of fire attributed to electricity, and take strong and 
immediate action to see that Press reports were correct. 


A LocaL Government Board inquiry was held at Liverpool 
on the 2oth inst., into an application from the City Council to 
berrow 400,000/. for the purposes connected with the supply of 
electrical energy. In 1896, when the Corporation acquired the 
undertaking, the output of electrical energy was only 1,350,000 
units, while to-day it is over 26,c00,c00 units. The additional 
capital expenditure is needed to increase the plant and works. 

THE electric-light committee of Arbroath Town Council 
and the Empire Electric Light Company have settled a point 
of difference which has existed for over a year with regard to 
the terms on which the electric light should be introduced into 
Arbroath, the company taking over the provisional order which 
has been acquired by the Council some years ago. The work 
of installation will now be proceeded with forthwith. 

COLONEL A. J. HEPPER held a Local Government Board 
inquiry at Southport on the 21st inst. with reference to the 
application for sanction to borrow 20,000/. for purposes of the 
electricity undertaking. The present borrowing powers are for 
183,000/., and this amount has already been expended with the 
exception of 2,037/. reserved for tramway purposes. It is 


estimated that the 20,000/. will cover the expenditure for about 
three years. The undertaking for the past seven years has 
shown a profit of about 2,000/. per annum. 

WIRELESS telegraphy is to be employed to aid in saving 
the forests of Western America from destruction by fire. Plans 
have been drawn up in the United States Bureau of Forestry 
for the establishment of wireless stations at intervals throughout 
the Rocky Mountains, where there are large forests, and where 
fires occur in the dry season every year, destroying vast areas 
of magnificent timber. At the stations observers will be main- 
tained, who will give warning whenever a fire begins and will 
call up help to keep it in check. : 

THE Middlesex local authorities held a conference on 
Monday to determine what procedure should be adopted with 
the view of prevailing on the London United Electric Tram- 
ways Company to abate “the intolerable nuisance” caused by 
the noise of its cars. Resolutions were unanimously passed 
recommending the various local authorities concerned to form 
a joint committee, with power to take such steps as were 
necessary to secure an abatement of the nuisance. It is 
possible that proceedings will be taken in the High Courts to 
obtain an injunction against the company. 


THE new central station at Johannesburg will be of 9,000 
kilowatts capacity. The feature of greatest interest lies in the 
fact that the whole of the generating machinery is driven by 
gas-engines worked by producer gas. As regards distribution, 
the inner area of the town will have a supply on the three-wire 
direct-current system, with 460 volts between the outers. In 
the outlying suburbs alternating current will be supplied from 
a two-phase system. The voltage on the primary will be 3,coo 
per phase and the frequency 50. The secondary voltage will 
be 400 between the two outers of a three-wire system, and in 
most places only one phase will be available. The first portion 
of the electric tramways will have 24 miles of track. 


THE Victoria Falls cantilever bridge is in course of con- 
struction. Sir C. Metcalfe, the engineer, stated prior to lis 
departure from England that an electric motor cable with a 
span of over 900 feet—the largest thing of its kind which has 
been attempted—carries the material from one bank of the 
Zambesi to the other. This is a new experiment, and cheapens 
considerably the cost of erection. The bridgework is ready 
and is being shipped out in sections as wanted. The founda- 
tions are all in hand on the south side of the river ; two of the 
bays are already erected. Work is in progress simultaneously 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


F JOHNSONS.PHILLUPS CABLES 


‘ TESTED GUARANTEED ~ 
WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 
with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 
ee a en ie ce 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 


COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’ 

Ironwork. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 
BENSON STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 


OLUME LXXI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, pri 2s, 6d 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate pcus. BO. sr i, 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


FIRE - 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


Total Security, 3,800,000. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 

LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMEN“S, 

PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 

Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 

LOSSES PAID OVER 


H27,000,000. 


THE CORBIN LIQUID 


DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


(The Latest and Best from America). 
It Prevents Banging, but Latehes the Door. 


The only Door Check with two pistons balancing one another 
and thus reducing wear and tear. 


i 
ra 


a 
26, 
; 


is being Specified by Architects for Board Schools, 
Public Buildings, Hotels & Private Houses, 
BECAUSE 


It is quicker and more positive in action, reducing the 
draught to a minimum. 
Main Working Parts are Dust-Proof, and 
They never require Oiling or even cleaning. 
Superior design, construction and appearance, 
And is reversible. 
Patented everywhere, 
Patent SPRING DOOR STOPS for holding open Spring Doors 
in any position, without injury to floor cloth or carpet. 


SOLE IMPORTERS— 


Eco. SOUTHWELL & Co: 
75 SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
F. 0. S. & Co.’s Agents for Manchester and surrounding 
district—BAXENDALE & Oo., Miller Street, Manchester. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes. 
M O N OG RAM S 2 letter, 1ls.; 3 letter, 2s.; 
y Complete, with box, pac 
and Ink. Postage 3d. extra. Full names, in neat type, 2s. post 
free. Price Lists free. 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham, 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x, 


BRAMLEY FALL STON 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. 
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from both banks: of the Zambesi. The bridge will have ten 
bays in all, and the rate of progress is expected to be two bays 
a month. 


THE Salford rates will be relieved to the extent of 12,000/. 
by the profits on the tramways. The gross receipts by the 
department during the twelve months working were nearly 
200,000/.  Theabstract of accounts of the electricity committee 
show that the receipts for current, rents of meters, &c., was 
67,2872, out of a total revenue of 68,7677. The expenditure 
amounted to 25,907/., leaving a balance to credit of profit and 
loss amounting to 42,8602. The generation of electricity cost 
15,1412. After liquidating a deficiency of 2,394/. on last year’s 
account and paying 31,086. in interest and redemption of loans, 
&c., the committee placed 8,o00/. of the gross profit to credit 
of a depreciation and renewals fund, and the balance—1,380/.— 
was-transferred to the district fund in relief of the rates. 


A SAFETY device for use on the new underground rapid 
transit railway in New York city has been tested, automatically 
stopping within three car-lengths a train travelling at the rate 
of 30 miles an hour. Electricity is the motive-power used in 
operating the underground trains, and the new appliance 
consists of a trigger fixed to the permanent way, which, striking 
a projection beneath the motor engine, instantly shuts off the 
electric current and applies the brakes. The trigger is con- 
nected by an electric current with the semaphore which works 
the block system on the line. When the semaphore signals 
that the block is not clear the trigger asumes an erect position, 
which brings it in contact with the connecting arm of a passing 
train. When the block is clear the trigger drops and the trains 
pass over it without being touched, 


Sir C, PETRIE, chairman of theLiverpool electric tram- 
ways committee, recently gave some interesting figures show- 
ing the great extent and progress of the Corporation tramways. 
During the nine months ended September 30, compared with 
the same period in 1897, which was the last year of the old 
company’s control, the passengers have increased from 
29,000,090 to 87,500,000, or 201°9 per cent.; the mileage 
ncreased from 4,500,000 to 9,100,000, or 102°8 per cent. ; and 
the revenue from 219,000/, to 406,784/, or 85'1 per cent. The 
average length of the penny fare in Liverpool is 2} miles, as 
against 12 miles in Manchester, 12 in Bradford, 13 in New- 
castle and 14 in Nottingham. The entire length of the tram- 
ways is IoI miles, and the committee have under consideration 
the question of extending the tramways and have recommended 


the City Council to obtain Parliamentary ‘powers this session 
to construct 33} miles of additional line. 

THE cost of the construction of the proposed tramways in 
Birmingham, including street widenings, reconstruction of 
existing tramways, overhead electrical work, car sheds, rolling 
stock, &c., is estimated at 1,018,350/., made up as follows :— 
(z) Cost of constructing the new tramways, excluding electrical 
equipment, 295,530/. (4) Cost of electrical equipment of new 
tramways and of reconstruction and electrical equipment of 
such of the existing tramways, the leases of which expire in 
1906, as have not been reconstructed, viz. track work, electrical 
equipment and street works, 235,000/.; land, car sheds, work- 
shops and machinery, 135,620/.; rolling-stock, 184,200/— 
554,820/7. (c) Street widenings, purchase of properties and 
street works in connection with widenings, 168,000/. ; total, 
1,018,350/2. It is intended to apportion the cost of the street 
widenings between the public works and tramways com- 
mittees, having regard to the extent to which such widenings 
are required as street improvements or for tramway purposes. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Gloucestershire County Council have given instructions 
that plans should be prepared and arrangements made for the 
erection of two new blocks at the second county asylum. 

THE Portsmouth Hospital is to be enlarged. The part of 
the project to be first carried out will cost 9,500/., but eventually 
the outlay will be 13,5007. Mr. C. W. Ball is the architect. 

PROFESSOR F. M. SIMPSON, professor of architecture at 
University College, lectured on Thursday at Carpenters’ Hall 
on “ Building Materials and Modes of using them; and the 
Decay and Preservation of Timber,” 

THE Birmingham Board of Guardians desire a loan of 
6,450/. for the erection of two additional cottage homes at 
Marston Green, anda chapel. The money is to be repayable 
within a period not exceeding thirty years by equal annual 
payments. 

THE new building by-laws in Portsmouth have apparently 
ceased to be considered as obstacles to the erection of houses. 
On Monday last the plans of thirty-five new houses of a good 
class were approved, being the largest number submitted in 
one week since the by-laws came into operation. 


Telegrams, ‘' Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


XN 


Mi 
(80,000 tons), MERSEY DOCKS, 
SOUTH COAST RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, 
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the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
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THE foundation-stone of the small colony near Blackburn, .| the ground. Many lives, he had no doubt, would be saved in 
to be erected by the: Manchester and Chorlton Boards of | Manchester alone if that were done. The jury returned a 
Guardians for sane pauper epileptics, was laid on Tuesday. | verdict of accidental death, and added a recommendation 
The authorised expenditure is 57,5co/, The architects are | to the effect that in view of frequent accidents owing to the 
Messrs, Giles, Gough & Trollope, of London, and the con- | absence of fencing on scaffolds such provision should be made 
tractors Messrs. Robert Neill & Sons, of Manchester. compulsory. 


THE housing committee of the Liverpool Corporation have THE working drawings, plans, sections and elevations of 
reported that there has been little demolition of property | the proposed new baths for Balsall Heath are being prepared. 
during the year, but 272 houses had been condemned, and this | It is hoped that within the next few weeks the whole of the 
affected the housing of a population of 1,325 persons. The | detailed drawings will be so far completed as to enable the 
principal work of the year had been the rebuilding of artisans’ |. baths and parks committee to obtain competitive tenders for 
dwellings in various areas of the city. the erection of the proposed new buildings, in order that an 


QUEEN Mary’s School, Walsall, is to be enlarged so as to | early application can be made to the City Council for per- 
afford additional accommodation for training pupil-teachers. | Mission to proceed therewith as soon as the Local Government 
The enlargement of the boys’ school consists of a two-storey | Board have sanctioned the loan. 
block, comprising workshop, classrooms, &c., and the total PLANS have been prepared by Mr. J. B. Brodie, A.M.I.C.E., 
accommodation will be for 200 pupils. The block added to | Glasgow, and Messrs. Watson & Salmond, architects, for the 
the girls’ school will increase the accommodation from 170 to | erection of a municipal pavilion at Rothesay,.at a cost of 
250. The total expenditure is expected to reach nearly 6,coo/. | 11,cood, The plans show a circular structure with dome- 
shaped roof; sitting accommodation is provided for 2,0co 
people, and in the interior there is also a spacious promenade, 
while outside is a sheltered verandah running rownd the struc- 


been approved by the Home Office: They providé’for'a’build.-| tures, The-under-structure. is a. rectangular: platform, 220 feet 
ing shnlar in hileeatee to the CounePe lodging-house at | by 183 feet, of concrete construction, to be 6 feet above high- 
Deptford. water mark. This will be available as a marine parade at a 


small charge. 

PLANS have been drawn by Mr. Wooldridge, the sur- 
veyor to the Woking Urban Council, for the erection of 
municipal buildings at an estimated cost of 5,000/7. On the 
ground floor accommodation is provided for the clerk, 
surveyor and overseers. On the first floor is the sanitary 
inspector’s office, committee-room, waiting-room, cloak-room 
f . ? and council-room, the last-named being placed at the rear of 

THE Eastbourne Town Council rejected a motion that | the building to obviate any inconvenience which might be 
Eastbourne builders alone be invited for the erection of certain | caused by the railway. Provision has also been made for 
schools. A condition will be inserted in the contract that local utilising the space in the roof, which is of considerable extent, 
workpeople shall, as far as possible, beemployed. The Mayor | and can be made available for many purposes. Mr. W. S. 
remarked that he thought he could safely say that if an East- Davis, John Street, Adelphi, has been instructed to take out 
bourne builder tendered within a reasonable amount of the quantities preparatory to tenders being invited. 
lowest the Eastbourne man would get it. Mr. P. WEINSEIMER, ex-president of the Building Trades 

THE Manchester coroner at an inquest on the cause of the | Alliance of New York, was last week found guilty of extortion. 
death ofa labourer who fell from a scaffold which was struck by | He-is the second president of the Building Trades. Alliance 
a terra-cotta block said it was desirable for contractors to guard | who has been convicted, According. to the Zzmes corre- 
the edges when scaffolds were at a considerable height from | spondent, at the present moment the condition of the building 
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IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


THE London County Council on Tuesday considered a 
proposal for a lodging-house at the corner of Kemble Street 
and Drury Lane to accommodate 699 men. The plans have 


IN the Peterhead harbour works, which are being con- 
structed, the estimates of cost were framed on the supposition 
that 500 convicts would be available daily. As a matter of fact 
the number has never exceeded 241, and last year was only 
148. Inconsequence more free labour has had to be employed, 
and it is now estimated that the extra cost thus occasioned will 
amount to no less than 160,coo/. 
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industry in New York is almost as bad as it has ever been. 
There are strikes everywhere, and many millions of dollars of 
capital are lying idle because buildings cannot be completed. 
A similar state of things exists in many other great cities of 
the United States, and the labour problem is undoubtedly the 
most serious of all the questions confronting those who believe 
in democratic institutions. 


ON Saturday the Bishop of Southwark laid the foundation- 
stone of the church of All Saints, Tooting Graveney. The 
project is due to the bequest of the late Lady Charles Bruce, 
who in 1901 left a sum of over 100,coo/. in trust to create a new 
ecclesiastical district and build a church for it in the county of 
London, The scheme includes a church in the fourteenth- 
century Gothic style, with an east-end chapel for daily services, 
a vicarage connected with the church by a cloister, and a 
parish hall, clergy house and workmen’s club, these last being 
built on three sides of a quadrangle. Mr. Temple More is the 
architect and Mr. Sherwin the builder. 


THE Queen Victoria Memorial Nurses’ Hall, Rochdale, was 
opened onthe 15thinst. The exterior is in Huncoatfplastic bricks, 
relieved with polished stone dressings from Stancliffe quarry, 
Darley Dale. It is fitted throughout for electric lighting. The 
floors are boarded, with the exception of the entrance hall and 
a portion of the corridor on the ground floor, which will be 
executed in oakwood block-flooring. The opening windows 
will be of wrought-iron casements, the remainder being glazed 
direct into the ashlar dressings. The building is heated 
throughout by open fireplaces, in addition to a system of high- 
pressure hot water and radiators in the corridors and halls. 
The contractors were Messrs. R. & T. Howarth, of Rochdale. 
Messrs. Woodhouse, Willoughby & Langham, of Manchester, 
were the architects. 

THE Bath waterworks extension has been opened. The 
scheme is half of a large expenditure amounting to 90,000/,, 
and the actual amount spent is 44,0007. Large springs have 
been acquired, collected and brought to a collecting tank which 
will equalise the day and night flow, while an 18-inch main 
has been laid for several miles into Bath, with a new branch 
main to the existing reservoirs at Batheaston, with a view to 
utilising the water at present running to waste there. The 
scheme increases the supply by 180,000 gallons daily in the 
driest of weather, making, with 140,000 gallons which repre- 
sent existing resources, sufficient for 75,000 people at the rate 
of 23 gallons per head per day. Besides the city outlying suburbs 
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are supplied, the total population served being 68,000, The 
waterworks have long been a source of profit to the Corpora- 
tion, about 3,000/, having been paid into the city funds annually 
as profit. 


THE foundation-stone of a new town hall at Leigh was laid 
on the 24th inst. The site, which was acquired by the Cor- 
poration some years ago in connection with an improvement 
scheme, is in the centre of the town. The new building will 
be three storeys in height. . Nine lock-up shops will occupy the 
main frontage on the ground floor to Market Street. The 
building will be in the English Renaissance style, and the 
council chamber will be 41 feet by 37 feet, with two committee- 
rooms 18 feet by 34 feet and a mayor’s parlour 31 feet by 
20 feet. The building and the furnishing will cost 30,000/. and 
the land 10,000/. It is expected that the building will be 
opened in about two years’ time. The contractors are Messrs. 
R. Neill & Sons, Manchester. The plans have been prepared 
by Mr. J. C. Prestwich, of Leigh. 


AT the Limerick Quarter Sessions an action was brought 
against the Limerick County Council to recover the sum of 
72. tos, the price of stones quarried on the plaintiff’s lands by 
defendants or their servants. It was contended for the plaintiff 
that the terms of the magistrates’ order authorising the use of 
the quarry, under the direct labour scheme, by the defendants 
were indefinite, and that under the order the county surveyor 
was entitled to take stones from the quarry for the whole roads 
of the county during his term of office. The County Council — 
maintained that the order was good. Judge Adams described 
the case as a most important one, having regard to the adoption 
of direct labour in the county in lieu of the old contract system. 
The power of entry into a quarry was described by a judge as 
a very arbitrary power, and the County Council ought to have 
a model order, carefully drawn up by counsel, instead of the 
thing of shreds and patches they had produced there. The 
action was dismissed. 

THE Holly Moor lunatic asylum was inspected by the 
Birmingham City Council on the 2oth inst. The building cost 
practically a quarter of a million pounds and stands in an 
estate I19 acres in extent. The work was commenced in 
1900 and is now almost completed. The building, which is of 
plain design, is constructed of red bricks made on the spot, 
and the only part which has received anything approaching 
artistic treatment is the water tower. The place has been 
built in blocks, communication being made by corridors. The 
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administrative block is in the centre, and comprises the 
engineering department, kitchen, bakehouse, laundry, a com- 
modious dining-room and recreation-room. The patients’ 
quarters, on either side of the administrative block, have day- 
rooms and dormitories for the infirm and epileptic on the 
ground floor, the sleeping rooms for the ordinary inmates 
being on the first floor above the day-rooms. Altogether the 
immense building provides accommodation for 302 males and 
a like number of female patients. A small hospital for the 
special treatment of cases of infectious disease will hold half a 
dozen patients. A medical staff of a hundred is provided for. 
Various workshops are provided for the use of the patients. 
The architects are Messrs. Martin & Martin, of Birmingham, 
and the contractors are Messrs. Bowen & Son, 


Mr. JAMES OGDEN, of Kelner Deyne, Rochdale, has pre- 
sented to the Art Gallery committee of the Manchester City 
Council the sum of 4,000/., the income of which is to be devoted 
to the development and improvement of artistic taste, princi- 
pally by means of lectures. These will be delivered in three 
areas—one in the city of Manchester, the second within a radius 
of 14 miles from the town hall, and the third a wider area 
extending into Yorkshire, Cheshire and Derbyshire, as well as 
Lancashire. At the end of every five years any balance of the 
income is to be devoted to the relief of physical suffering. 
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VARIETIES. 


THE Southport sewerage committee have under considera- 
tion a purification scheme which would cost 26,000/, 

A CREMATORIUM in the City of London Cemetery at Ilford 
was opened on Tuesday by Mr. W. J. Downes, the chairman 
of the sanitary committee. It was designed by Mr. Ross, and 
was erected by Mr. B. Nightingale at a cost of about 7,000/, 

THE Westminster City Council have adopted the system of 
public lighting in the new streets in the city leading into 
Aldwych and Kingsway by incandescent gas lamps of 700 
candle-power. 

THE South Staffordshire Joint Small-pox Hospital Board 
have sanctioned the borrowing of 4,475/, at the rate of 3/. 15s. 
per cent, per annum, repayable by thirty-two equal yearly 
instalments. 

THE bed of the river Thames near Windsor Bridge has 
altered to such a degree that it has been necessary to have 
ballast with cement placed in certain positions in the river. A 
loan of 500/. is to be obtained for that purpose. 

THE Natal Government intend to offer a reward of 500/. for 
the manufacture in the colony of 150,000 square yards of slate 
and 150,000 square yards of millboard per annum from Natal 
asbestos. 

A LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry was held at Chel- 
tenham on Tuesday in relation to loans of 12,6032. and 10,7797. 
required by the Corporation respectively for sewerage work 
and the purposes of extras in the building contract for the 
Town Hall. 

Sir DAvipD SALOMONS has withdrawn his offer to the 
London County Council of the ‘“‘ Invicta’’ locomotive, together 
with 31,0002. towards the cost of its erection, on the ground 
that there was no suitable site available in London upon which 
the locomotive could be placed. 

THE rents of the new Liverpool Corporation’s dwellings in 
the Hornby Street area have been fixed at 4s. 6d. to 5s. 3d. per 
week for four-room tenements, 4s. to 4s. 6d. for three-room 
tenements, 25. 9d. to 3s. 6d for two-room tenements and 2s. to 
2s. 6@ for single-room tenements. 

THE Chester Corporation will receive and consider applica- 
tions for the loan of money to any person to enable him, 
subject to the provisions of the Small Dwellings Acquisition 
Act, 1899, to become possessor of the house in the city in 
which he resided or intended to reside. 
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THE bust of Richard Roberts, presented to the University 
College of Wales at Aberystwith, was unveiled on the 27th 
inst. Richard Roberts was born near Welshpool in 1789. He 
went to Manchester in 1815, and became an engineer and an 
ingenious inventor of machinery, clocks, meters and other con- 
trivances, 

THE estimate of the cost of the proposed line between 
Hurdlow, on the London and North-Western Railway, 
Bolsover and Matlock is 20,000/. a mile and the distance is 
26 miles. The only tunnel will be through the Tansley Hill to 
Ashover, and it will be over a mile in length. The viaduct 
across the Derwent Valley will be 130 feet high. 

THE Bury Corporation parliamentary committee will 
recommend the Town Council to promote a tramway ex- 
tension and other powers Billin the next session of Parliament. 
Several of the tramway routes are to be carried to the borough 
boundaries, and by a connection with Bolton communication 
with Liverpool will be established. 

AT Rushall on Monday a locomotive driver was fined 20s. 
and costs for a breach of the by-laws of the County Council 
with regard to locomotive traffic on highways. It was stated 
that drivers of locomotives were forbidden to pull up within a 
certain distance of the abutment of a bridge, but defendant, 
who had charge of a traction engine, stopped on the arch of a 
bridge at Rushall. 

THE North Staffordshire’ Railway Company have accepted 
the tender of Messrs. Beyer, Peacock & Co, Ltd, of Man- 
chester, for the construction of two motor vehicles to run over 
their system. The vehicles will be 50 feet long (engine and 
carriage combined), and wiil cost 2,000/. each. Each will carry 
forty passengers, all of one class, and will have suitable 
accommodation for luggage. 

A SCHEME has been submitted to Congress for the pur- 
chase by the National Government of the port of La Plata, now 
the property of the province of Buenos Ayres. The price 
arranged is about 2,374,200/, and it is proposed to-expend a 
further 800,000/, on the improvement of the port. It is said to be 
possible to dredge the port without great cost so as to obtain a 
depth of 30 feet. 


THE Ribble committee of the Preston Corporation has 
recommended that the town clerk be instructed to prepare and 
introduce in the next session of Parliament a Bill for powers to 
borrow the sum of 200,000/, for the development of the Ribble 


training walls to the open sea, which will strengthen the- 
channel and increase the navigable depth. 

THE profit of the Bath Stone Firms in the half-year ended 
June amounts .to 22,5co/., an increase of 4,000. The directors 
are able to start a reserve fund with an appropriation of 20,000/, 
The interim dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. per annum for 
the half-year is the same as last year. A full annual dividend 
of 15 per cent. has been regularly paid for fourteen years, 

A FIRE occurred in the Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, on 
Tuesday. Fortunately an immediate indication was given by 
the May-Oatway fire detector on the premises, and four 
steamers and tenders were at once despatched by the fire 
brigade. The fire, which arose in the basement, where 
shavings, packing cases, &c., were deposited, was quickly 
extinguished. Without the indicator the loss would probably 
hav e been serious. 

A NEW cotton mill of 450 to 500 looms is to be built and 
stocked at Bacup. The project originated with the local 
Tradesmen’s Association. Nearly every householder in the 
town is said to be among the applicants for shares. The 
largest shareholders will be the Bacup Co-operative Society, 
which has applied for 4,000 shares, and the Mayor of Bacup, 
who has applied for 1,000. 


THE Scarborough Town Council are about to make appli- 
cation to the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
10,000/, in respect of the Marine Drive, authorised, subject to 
such sanction, by the Scarborough provisional order, 1897; 
also for a provisional order to increase the borrowing powers of 
the Corporation in respect of the Marine Drive by the sum of 
28,000/, ; and also for sanction to borrow 4,oco/, in respect of 
the Approach Road. 

WOODSTOCK Corporation (Cape Colony) announce an issue 
of 250,0co/, 4 per cent. stock at 95/. per cent. The borrowing 
powers of the Corporation on the security of the revenue 
amount to 436,460/. The object of the new loan is to provide 
payment for the establishment of a fire brigade and buildings, 
construction of streets, carrying out a storm-water scheme, . 
erection of public washhouses, stables and forage stores, and 
other purposes. Woodstock has a large frontage to Table 
Bay and adjoins Cape Town. 

THE health committee of the Eccles Corporation propose, 
subject to the approval of the Local Government Board, to 
purchase 6,870 square yards of land for the erection of work- 
men’s dwellings. The land is subject to a chief rent of 2d. per 
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yard. The Corporation have demolished a large number of 
cottages on the insanitary area in the centre of Eccles. The 
Local Government Board is inquiring what provision the 
Council is making for the erection of dwellings to accommodate 
the people displaced by the demolitions for street and tramways 
improvements. 

MR. F. BERGIN, B.E., Dublin, has prepared a water scheme 
for New Ross which will cost about 1,000/. The water will be 
conveyed by gravitation from the southern extremity of the 
Leinster mountain range—7 miles distant. A supply is pro- 
vided sufficient for a town three times the size of New Ross, 
and, moreover, the water will come directly from mountain 
Springs entirely out of the reach of contamination. The 
scheme awaits sanction by the Local Government Board. 


THE paving committee of the Manchester Corporation, 
adopting the suggestion made before the labour registry com- 
mittee, will ask permission of the City Council to purchase 
from the tramways committee 10,000 tons of disused setts in 
order to have them broken up by men now out of employment. 
It is estimated that 400 men could be found work for three 
months by this means. The material will be broken where it 
is now stored, and the workers will probably be paid by results 


» instead of at a uniform daily rate of remuneration. 


THE Manchester city surveyor has reported that four con- 
tracts have been completed for the laying of telephone pipes 
underground on routes approved by the Corporation committee, 
and these have been taken over by the National Telephone 
Company. Six other contracts have been let, the ten repre- 
senting a length of route of 53 miles 386 yards and a total cost 
of 37,4134. The city surveyor understands that when con- 
tracts 10 and 11 (which are not yet let) are completed, all over- 
head wires on tramway routes within the present city boundary 
can be placed underground. 


THE County Dublin County Council have adopted a reso- 
lution which states that, in the interest of the ratepayers who 
had to maintain and use the roads in the county of Dublin, the 
existing law should be amended, so that in future it would be 
illegal to lay gas mains or pipes along public roads save at 
such depth and in such manner as should be approved of by 
the local authority and their surveyor, in order that same might 
be secured from breakages br steam-rollers, or in the alterna- 
tive that the local authority should not be liable for any 
breakage to a gas main or pipe caused by a steam-roller used 
in connection with ratepayers on public roads. 


A MEETING of the Rural Housing and Sanitation Associa- 
tion was held at Lord Brassey’s house in Park Lane on 
Wednesday, when the following resolution was adopted :— 
“That the condition of housing, sanitation, and water supply 
in many rural districts demands the immediate attention of the 
Local Government Board, sanitary authorities, and the public 
at large. That this meeting pledges itself to bear in mind the 
importance of the question, and to endeavour to promote the 
objects for which the Rural Housing and Sanitation Associa- 
tion has been formed.” 


A COMMITTEE, under the auspices of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, the London 
Chamber of Commerce and the Anglo-Belgian Chamber of 
Commerce in London, is seeking to raise a sum of about 
5,000/, to cover the expense of forming a British section in the 
international exhibition to be held next year in Liége. The 
undertaking, which will have the patronage of the King of the 
Belgians and the active co-operation of the Belgian Govern- 
ment, will include the display of goods, machinery and 
appliances relating to all branches of industry, art and science. 

ABOUT sixty years ago Professor Kane proposed turbines 
for utilising the water-power of Ireland. Mr. James A. Maher, 
of Wildermead, Roan Mountain, Tennessee, who has made a 
special study of the subject, offers to distribute a number of 
his special turbines for use in different places in Ireland as an 
example of how water-power can be turned to profitable 
account. He states that, the rainfall of Ireland being so full 
and constant, it is practicable to provide light and power in 
most of the counties at a very small cost. With a small stream 
Mr. Maher is able at his home in Tennessee to run a mill and 
provide light for his own house and for others, and he states 
that there is nothing to prevent hundreds of Irish homes being 
similarly provided at practically no cost. 


ELEMENTARY day schools are in course of erection at 
Bournville at a cost of 19,300/. The site is 2} acres. A tower 
rising to a height of 60 feet will give a distinctive appearance 
to the building. Special accommodation is provided for 
instruction in laundry work, cookery, carpentry and other 
handicrafts, and in addition a library and laboratory are to 
be provided. The number of school places which will be pro- 
vided is 540, and eventually another school for 270 infants is to 
be erected, making the total one of 81c. The schools are 
designed by Mr. Alexander M. Harvey, the consulting architect 
to the Bournville Trust, and the style is a free treatment of 
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MRS. SIDDONS AS THE TRAGIC MUSE. From the original painting by Sir JosuuaA RPYNOLDS. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen 
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A BACCHANTE (Lavy HamittTon). From the Painting by Sir JosHvua REYNOLDS. Size, ''wenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price 


(Ceiling Painting in the Hétel de Ville, Paris.) By Mons. Lion J. F. BONNAT. (Printed in Colours.) 
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MASTER BUNBURY. From the Painting by Sir JosHuaA REYNOLDS. 


Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. 
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Gothic. The contractors are Messrs. J. Bowen & Son, of 
Balsall Heath. 


AT the autumn meeting of the Institution of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers (Incorporated), held at the Holborn 
Restaurant, London, on the 18th inst., Mr. George Crispin (of 
the firm of James Crispin & Sons, Nelson Street, Bristol) was 
unanimously elected as president for the forthcoming year. 
The summer meeting of the Institution will therefore be held 
in Bristol, in July, at the invitation of the President, and it is 
expected that the major portion of the members, numbering 
over 220, will then be present. The Institution of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers is composed of the leading engineers in 
the trade throughout the United Kingdom, and Mr. George 
Crispin is to be congratulated on being selected to fill such 
an honourable position. The last summer meeting was held 
in Liverpool, and other summer meetings have been held in 
Nottingham, Birmingham, Dublin, Stourbridge and London 
at the invitation of the previous presidents who have been 
residents in these cities. 


THE foundation-stone of a new town hall for Stockport was 
laid on the 15th inst. The building will be of Portland stone, and 
will rise in the main to a height of 40 feet and the clock tower 
to 110 feet. The whole of the Council suite of apartments will 
be placed in the one centre block surrounding a spacious ante- 
room, including the council chamber, 66 feet by 30 feet, anda 
communicating suite of committee-rooms, tetal combined area 
being 54 feet by 30 feet. One of the features of the building 
will be a large public hall on the upper ground floor to accom- 
modate 1,500 persons. All the halls and corridors are to be 
paved with marble slabs and mosaic; other floors with wood 
blocks. Mr, A. Bramwell Thomas, the architect, desired to 
concentrate all the expenditure possible in the decoration of 
the principal staircase and the suite of civic apartments, and it 
is estimated that the cost of the entire work will be 66,c00/. 
The tender of Mr. J. Briggs, amounting to 56,8817, was 
accepted. 

MR. JUSTICE BRAY, lord of the manor of Shere, attended a 
Local Government Board inquiry, conducted last week by 
Colonel Durnford, into the application of the Guildford Rural 
District Council for sanction to borrow a further loan of 2,890/. 
for works of sewerage and sewage disposal at Shere. The 
drainage of Shere was carried out some years ago, but the 
sewers in parts were found to be leaky, and the district council 
desired a further loan chiefly to relay some 1,200 yards ‘of 
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defective sewer Mr. Justice Bray cross-examined witnesses with 
a view to showing that there was faulty workmanship, and 
contended that the district council were to blame for the 
present state of affairs, and that the expense of remedyin 
should be borne by the whole district. On behalf of the 
Council it was submitted that the Local Government Board had 
no power to make such order. 

THE German Imperial Statistical Bureau has published’ 
some figures dealing with the system of workmen’s insurance 
in Germany. They show that throughout the empire 
10} millions of workpeople are insured against illness, 
113 millions against accident and 133 millions against being 
incapacitated from work. In 1902 a sum of over 7$ millions 
sterling was paid for 120,000 accidents, 5 millions sterling in 
old-age pensions and 1,250,000/. to the families of those 
killed in accident. In the city of Leipsic alone the sick 
insurance societies have 124,0co members. In 1902 employers 
and employed each paid 77 million marks, to which the State- 
added 50 millions, for the purposes of sick pay and old-age 
pensions. The three branches—for sickness, accident and’ 
unfitness for work—have during the last ten years paid outa 
sum of over four thousand million marks, or more than 
200,0C0,000/, 7 


NEW CATALOGUE. 


WHEN the great Britannia bridge was being designed a 
systematic series of experiments were undertaken. One of the 
first difficulties was how to resist buckling of the iron plates. 
If, says Edwin Clark, who was Robert Stephenson’s chief 
lieutenant, “one cubic inch when rolled out into a long strip: 
was to fail by flexure—were, for instance, formed into corruga- 
tions—it would in this form support considerably more than in 
the form of a straight plate ; for, instead of being a mere line 
in section with no depth, it would now possess a depth equal to 
the versed sine of the corrugations, or equal to the distance 
between each convexity ; and in this corrugated form we should 
attain the maximum resistance to pressure.” Nearly sixty 
years have elapsed since the famous experiments were under- 
taken for Stephenson, but the results are as true now as then, 
Corrugated iron has been used to a vast extent, partly for its 
stiffness, but partly owing to other advantages possessed by the 
undulations. Messrs. Hodkin & Jones, Ltd., of the Havelocl 
Bridge Works, Sheffield, have come to the same conclusion as 
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the specialists employed on the Britannia bridge experiments, 
and have used “ corrugated bars” to strengthen their concrete 
fire-resisting floors. The results of the tests as chronicled in 
their catalogue may appear somewhat surprising to those who are 
not acquainted with the history of the Britannia investigations, 
but they are in accordance with the statements of Edwin Clark. 

The corrugations, moreover, admit of a thorough packing of 
the concrete. The firm have also introduced concrete fireproof 
blocks for encasing I girders, a problem which presents many 
difficulties and is sometimes grappled with in costly manner, 
as, for instance, the late John Whichcord’s terra-cotta blocks 
which increase the weight of floors. 


THE URALITE COMPANY’S COMPETITION. 


In April last the British Uralite Company offered prizes to 
architects and also to ship draughtsmen for the best original 
designs or practical suggestions for fixing uralite. It was at 
first intended to make the awards in the month of July, but 
owing to the large number of drawings sent in, the decision of 
the judges was delayed. We are now able to publish the awards, 
which are as follows :—In the architectural competition the 
first prize (value 20 guineas) was awarded to Mr. Alfred E. 
Sidford, M.S.A., of Wokingham, in Berkshire, and Mr. Murray 
Spry, jointly. Other prizes were awarded in order of merit as 
follows, viz.:—Messrs. John Huxtable, Herne Bay; E. C. 
Ackermann, Holloway; Percy N. Brown, Holmfirth ; Pooley & 
Follett, Adelphi; C. F. A. Voysey, Baker Street ; and C. L. Cox, 
Ilford. 

In the shipbuilding competition the first prize of 20 guineas 
was awarded to Mr. G. A. Lax, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Other 
prizes were awarded in order of merit as follows :—Messrs. F. 
W. Haddy, Barrow-in-Furness; D. M. Wallace, Greenock ; 
W. R. Ould, Glasgow ; Archibald Scott, Glasgow ; William 
Dawson, Govan. 

The following gentlemen also sent in drawings which were 
highly commended by the judges :—Architectural—Messrs. 
A Hickingbotham, B. Flatman, W. G. B. White, W. V. 
McNae, A. Stapley, H. G. Warren, G. Lambden, James A. 
Smyth, A. G. Bell, W. H. Clarke, W. H. Ratcliffe, Charles 
Stone, George Robson, A. Waldron, J. S. Goldthorpe, John 
Webb, G. H. Short, E. W. Leeson, F. J. Felts, L. W. Tracey. 

In the shipbuilding competition the following gentlemen 
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sent in drawings which were eas commended :—Messrs. 
E, D. Figari, T. R. Creffield, H. B. Tiltman, T. J. Daunders,. 
J. A. McArthur, W. T. Clark. 

Large numbers of drawings were received which had to be 
returned to the competitors owing to the fact that sections were- 
introduced which the company are at present unable to manu- 
facture. 


THE USHER HALL, EDINBURGH. 


AN important step forward in this project has now been taken. 
by the city architect advertising for tenders for the several 
works required in the erection of the Usher Hall at Castle 
Terrace. Since the plans were generally approved of in the- 
spring of the year, says the Sco¢sman, the staff in the city. 

architect’s department has been engaged in the making of 
working drawings, and latterly these have been in the hands of 
the measurer, whose duty it is to give detailed quantities, &c., 
for the guidance of contractors. These necessary preliminaries 
having now been completed, contractors are invited to send in 

tenders, and have been given six weeks in which to prepare 
their estimates. The last date fixed for the delivery of tendexs. 

is December 5. After these have been gone over the Town 
Council will know what the approximate cost of the hall is 

likely to be, according to the plans which have been sanctioned. 

The competition among the various tradesmen is an open one,. 
but the usual power is reserved to accept any tender not 
necessarily the lowest, and, if they please, not to accept any at 

all, It is understood that after a full survey of the present 
Synod Hall, it has been decided to utilise only a portion of the- 
lower walls. The others—west, north and south—are of brick 
and have not been considered suitable for retention. 


THE valuations *of the property of the Manchester Cor- 
poration Art Gallery committee as on March 31 were :—Land. 
and buildings, 110,686/. ; works of art, &c., 94,016/. ; total,. 
204,702/. The total number of admissions to the ‘gallery. 
between September 17, 1903, and September 16 last was. 
624,281. Of these 354,187 were connected with the permanent: 
gallery pictures, the remainder were admissions to the various. 
special exhibitions held in the building within the period: 
specified. 
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SOME RECENT. STAINED GLASS. 

A VISIT to the church of St. Paul, Glyn Road, Homerton, has 
given us the opportunity of examining some stained glass lately 
inserted in that edifice from the studios of Messrs, Cake- 
bread & Robey, of Stoke Newington Road—new names in this 
branch of ecclesiology, but which, to judge from what we have 
seen of their work, certainly deserve to be mentioned with 
commendation. 

St. Paul’s Church, where we were most courteously received 
by the rector, the Rev. W. E. Andrews, M.A., is a spacious 
structure built thirteen years ago from the designs of the late 
Mr. H. C. Boyes, in the First Pointed style of the first quarter 
of the thirteenth century. Externally it has a somewhat 
foreign look, but internally, while departing in some particulars 
from insular precedent, is quite English in detail. Four lofty 
lancets at the west end with ‘tripled shafts banded are 
very striking, while at the opposite extremity the manner in 
which a triplet of lancets has been placed high up in the wall 
has afforded an excellent field for mural decoration. In this 
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instance we find a boldly treated “Session in Majesty” painted 
on canvas by the accomplished wife of the rector, and white- 
leaded on to the wall. Messrs. Cakebread & Robey’s glass, 
which fills the four western lancets and a couple surmounted 
by an oval in the south transept, is brilliant in tincture, refined 
and careful in draughtsmanship, devotional in general cha- 
racter, and, what is of great importance in a church located in 
a poor neighbourhood, intelligible in its iconography. The 
artist has treated his tabernacle work in the style of the 
fifteenth century, the groups being modern in feeling, though, 
we think, just hitting the happy mean between the archaic and 
the sentimental. The transept windows, representing in two 
groups the Raising of Jairus’s Daughter, are the most recent 
additions, having been dedicated but a few weeks ago by the 
Bishop of Stepney. A melancholy interest attaches to them, 
constituting as they do a memorial to the two poor girls— 
Phyllis Eliott and Gladys Chambers—who lost their lives in 
the Queen Victoria Street fire of June 9, 1902. 


The same artists have made a commencement of stained 
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glass in the parish church of West Hackney, and of which we 
are likewise able to speak in terms of praise. 

West Hackney—some of our readers may remember—is 
one of those ponderous would-be Hellenic churches which arose 
in the then newly-built suburbs of London and our provincial 
towns under the auspices of the “ Million” Act, during the 
reign of George IV. Noticeable chiefly for its grandiose 
portico in Grecian Doric, this church is one of three built in 
London from the designs of Sir Robert Smirke, each of which 
in its internal arrangement bears a very striking resemblance 
to the other. 

Many of these Million Act churches are mere galleried 
rooms with flat beetling ceilings unsupported by columns, but 
at West Hackney, St. Mary, Wyndham Place, and St. Anne, 
Wandsworth, Smirke adopted the Wrenian elevation as seen 
in St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, St. Andrew, Holborn, and St. 
James, Piccadilly, placing fluted Doric pillars on his galleries, 
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and thereby obtaining an effect of much greater height, and, it 
may be added, of elegance. The strange Commissioners? 
ritualisms of these “ new churches,” as they were then called, 
have necessitated the expenditure of a great deal of money in 
adjusting them to the requirements of clergy and congregations 
under the Catholic revival, and the interior of West 
Hackney Church has more than once passed under the hand of 
the improver for that purpose. 

The first amelioration was effected shortly after the appoint- 
ment in 1868 of Rev. Thos. Hugo, M.A, F.S.A., one of the 
greatest churchmen of his day and generation, an accomplished 
archeologist, and a writer of English which for gracefulness 
has rarely been surpassed. Unfortunately, the works carried out 
under Mr. Hugo at West Hackney Church were alien in spirit 
to that edifice, a late Gothic reredos with, however, a beautiful 
Crucifixion from the chisel of Earp, a Franco-Italian pulpit of 
stone and marble from the designs of the late James Brooks, 
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also, er se, excellent, and choir stalls of Pointed character | NOTES AND NOVELTIES. 
finding their way hither. However, about ten years ago a 
further rearrangement of the chorus cantorum was determined 
upon and carried out in a style founded upon some early 
eighteenth-century examples, and much more in harmony with 
the fabric, under the present rector, Rev. A. L. Jukes, from the 
designs of Mr. C. P. Warren, a pupil of Mr. Bodley, who had 
himself been called in to effect some alterations in 1879. 

The effect is now very pleasing, though the incongruous, 
albeit graceful, pulpit and altar-piece remain 727 statu quo, as 
‘does the east window, an interesting but sadly decayed speci- 
men of Early Victorian glass painting executed by Holder, a 
name long extinct, and inserted in 1842 at the sole cost of the 
‘then rector, Rev. Edward Birch. 

At West Hackney Church the windows are many and large, 
‘tall ones with round heads and common square panes of glass 
lighting the galleries and smaller rectangular ones the aisles 
formed under them. Of these latter, seven have already 
received their complement of stained glass from the hands of 
Messrs. Cakebread & Robey, who, we must say, have acquitted 
‘themselves admirably of a difficult task. One general scheme 
has, we rejoice to say, been drawn up for the whole series, and 
is being scrupulously adhered to. This is as it should be. It 
has been the plan to place in the centre of each window a 
‘figure standing against a background of tapestry, held up at 
either top corner by an angel. The tones employed in these 
draperies—ultramarine, a plum-like crimson, a purple, an 
autumn-leaf-like brown and an olive-green relieved by a russet- 
hued floral pattern—are exceedingly beautiful, and not only 
serve to accentuate the figures, which are admirably drawn, but 
afford just the contrast needed to the groundwork, which is 
composed of lemon-tinted flowered quarries, except in the 
eastern window of the northern series, where the surface of the 
quarries has been left plain, ‘The borders have patterns of 
good Renaissance design. 

We were much struck with the angelic figures holding up 
‘the dossals, the blending of deep crimson and blue in the wings 
-of those over the figure of St. Paul being very felicitous. When 
the upper tier of gallery windows have been similarly enriched 
the effect of this late Georgian basilica will be far more satis- 
factory than any Pointed church of its age ever can be. Even 
now the interior of West Hackney Church is a surprisingly 


THE “ Wis,” a powerful incandescent arc gas lamp, which we 
illustrate, gives a light of 400 candle-power, with a consumption 
of 11 to 13 cubic feet of gas per hour, or of 709 candle-power, 
with 15 to 17 cubic feet. 


striking and solemn one ; indeed, we hardly know a church in A very noticeable feature in this lamp is the ease and 
which architectural shortcomings have been so admirably | simplicity with which the air shutter can be regulated to take 
corrected by religious taste. the proper quantity of. air, while the gas supply is adjusted to 
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suit the pressure and quality by a regulating nipple. 
economical in mantles, as the by-pass is so constructed that 
the full pressure comes on gradually, avoiding explosions, while 
the flame has a uniform intensity. 

The lamp is fitted with two globes, the inner one being of 
* Monopel” glass, and fitted with a bayonet catch, making it 
very easy to detach for cleaning, &c. The outer globe is fixed 
on with a screw at the bottom of stem, a loop being also pro- 
vided on which a T hook is hung. When the globe is removed 
it is suspended on the hook, giving access to the inner globe. 

In the “ Wis” lamp, which is entirely manufactured in this 
country, all the metal parts are copper, which give it a very 
finished appearance. 

The patentees and manufacturers are Messrs. Pond & Co., 
62 Farringdon Street, E.C. 


SoME twenty-five years ago architects and engineers were 
much interested in a then novel form of passenger-lift, known 
as the “cyclical elevator,” which was installed at Mansion 
House Chambers, E.C., and elsewhere. The principle of this 
lift was an ingenious arrangement similar to that used in 
modern continuous warehouse elevators, and consisted of a 
number of cages pivoted to two endless chains, one on either 
side. These chains ran over pulleys at the top and bottom of 
the lift well, and were driven by a small steam-engine through 
mortise spur-gear. Guided by rails on either side, the cages 
slowly and continuously ascended up one side and descended 
the other, travelling at the rate of about 4o feet per minute. 

After doing yeoman service, it is now recognised that this 
type of lift fails to meet the more exacting conditions of the 
present time, and is being gradually replaced by others faster 
and more up-to-date in their arrangements. 

At 52 Queen Victoria Street we recently had the pleasure of 
inspecting one of the latest types of electric lifts by Messrs. 
A. W. Penrose & Co, of 109 Farringdon Road, E.C., installed 
under the instructions of the architect, Mr. Langton Cole, 
F.R I.B.A. 

The cage, travelling at a speed which can be controlled 
from 180 to 250 feet per minute, ascended and descended as 
smoothly as any hydraulic lift, and appeared to be perfectly 
under the contiol of the attendant. Both the starting and 
stopping was effected without the slightest jerk. The motor 
and gearing are placed in the basement, and the power is 
conveyed through V sheaves by means of four steel ropes to 
the cage. The equipment struck us as being extremely compact, 


every other part of the lift, has been designed with the idea of 
making all as safe as possible. When the lift is started 
the air dashpot takes its own time, and in coming over gradu- 
ally cuts out the resistance coils, whilst the motor takes up its 
load with the series coils in circuit. These are in turn gradu- 
ally cut out until the motor runs as a shunt-wound motor, thus 
providing for the heavy starting strain, and reducing the 
chance of a “ burn out” in the armature. 

Although the speed is high and the traverse 63 feet, carry- 
ing its full load of 7 cwt. it showed on a test of twenty com- 
plete double journeys a current consumption of only one unit, 
as tested by the ammeter and checked by the Supply Com- 
pany’s meter. With current at 2d. per unit, this makes the 
cost work out at 1d. for ten double or twenty single journeys, 
As the lift makes some 300 journeys a day the consequent 
economy must be apparent. 


EXPORT OF STEEL RAILS. 


BRITISH and continental steelmakers have come to an agree- 
ment (says the Barrow correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian) regarding the production for shipment of steel rails 
for foreign consumption. Of the export business in rails 
(which is assumed to reach an annual tonnage of 1,300,000 tons) 
the British works have been allotted a proportion of over 
50 per cent., the German about 28 per cent, and the Belgian 
about 17 per cent. The French works have also been brought 
into consideration, receiving something less than 5 per cent. of 
the total business during the first year of the agreement, but 
rather more in the second and third years. It is provided that 
the French works shall be entitled to withdraw from the agree- 
ment after giving three months’ notice if in any single year the 
total quantity of rails exported falls below 1,300,co9 tons. 
Further, the French steelworks are permitted, without refer- 
ence to the above allotment, to export 10,000 tons of rails a 
year, and the French allotment is only to be affected by any 
quantity exported over and above the 10,009 tons. The 
arrangement holds good for three years, and in the meantime 
puts an end to the keen competition for foreign orders, but the 
agreement in no sense affects American makers, who are 
expected to avail themselves of the opportunity of securing new 
business at higher prices. 
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PATENT 


DUPLEX BATH VALVES 


(For Hot and Cold Water Supply), and 


HALF-TURN LEVER WASTE. 


Upwards of 5,000 in Use in Various Parts of the Country 
in Public Baths, Asylums, Hospitals, Infirmaries, Hotels, 
and Private Houses. 

Cold water can only be admitted first, thus preventing 
damage to the Bath, and injury to Bather from scalding. 


Supplied to H.M. the King at Windsor Castle, and various 
Residences of the Nobility. 


AWARDED THE MEDAL OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE. 


THE “LONDON” WARMED FRESH-AIR 
VENTILATING GRATE & STOVE, 


USED IN THE BANK OF ENGLAND and BRANCHES; the CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL, ALDERSHOT, 
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Architects are invited to inspect these and other Specialties at the New and Extensive 


=_— N EW SH OW ROO MS ; Showrooms, where further particulars can be obtained. Catalogues on application to 
GEORGE JENNINGS, LIMITED, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT SANITARY ENGINEERS TO H.M. THE KING. 
LAMBETH PALACE ROAD, LONDON. 2 esd HOF: 
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** JENNINGS, LONDON.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


AN ELECTRICAL ENGINEER'S ACCOUNT. 


A. REPORT has been issued by the electric-lighting committee 
of the Dublin Corporation, which contains the following :— 
The total amount now recommended to be paid Mr, 
Hammond under his agreement as consulting engineer 
is 4492 19s. 11d, which, with the addition of the items 
already authorised by Council, amounting to 609/. Ios. 1d. 
makes a total of 1,059/. Ios., or, with the cost of special 
cars for the clerks of works, a total of 1,370/. 135. 1d 
In addition to the above items, Mr. Hammond has furnished 
to the committee accounts for various items of expendi- 
ture which the committee have not seen their way to 
pay. The principal headings referred to are as follows :— 
1. Car hire paid John Thompson by Mr. Hammond in excess 
of fixed weekly amount arranged with the committee from 
May 1909 to April 1904, 2057. 9s. Id, (this account has been 
theld over pending the furnishing of further information). 
2. Travelling expenses of Mr. Hammond’s partners and 
assistants from December 1900 to September 1903, 
133/. 10s. 3a. (The law agent has expressed the opinion that 
the ordinary items of expenditure under this heading cannot 
be paid, as Mr. Hammond’s agreement with the Corporation 
referred only to the expenses of Mr. Hammond himself. In 
a few cases, however, the committee, upon Mr. Hammond 
informing them of his inability to attend, requested the 
attendance at the committee of either Mr. May or Mr. 
Hawes, Mr. Hammond’s partners, and the account has been 
referred back for separate account to be furnished for these 
special journeys.) 3. Expenses of Mr. R. S. Ayling (Mr. 
Hammond’s architect) from June 1900 to date, 1297. 10s. (The 
committee could not entertain the payment of this, as the law 
agent reported that the expenditure could not be allowed under 
any clause in Mr. Hammond’s agreement, he having under- 
taken the duties of engineer and architect of the completed 
scheme.) 4 Travelling expenses of Mr. C. S. Meike and fee 
paid to him, June 13 and 14, 1901, 332. 3s.6d. (Mr. Meike, the 
expert, was brought over by Mr. Hammond in June 1gor to 
examine and advise upon the foundations at Pigeon House, 
but as no order was made by the Council for any special report 
by Mr. Meike, and as there is no heading under Mt. 
Hammond’s agreement by which the expenditure could be 
authorised, the committee could not pass the item.) 5. Travel- 
ling and other expenses of Mr. Hammond’s partners and 
assistant making tests of plant in Dublin, 1787. 9/. 8d. (The 


) total of the accounts furnished under this heading amounts to 


178/. 9s. 8a., in addition to an amount of 562. which Messrs, 
Verity agree to pay on account of various delays in preparing 
the arc lamps for testing. The law agent being of opinion that 
this expenditure is covered by the 5 per cent. fee in Mr, 
Hammond’s agreement, the committee could not pay it. 
6. Clerks of works’ expenses in Dublin July 1900, 56/. 8s. 10d, 
(The committee have referred this account back to Mr. 
Hammond for full details, as they do not consider that the 
clerks of works had any authority for incurring the bulk of the 
expenditure under this heading.) 

As the work on which Mr. Hammond has been engaged, 
under his original agreement, is drawing to a close the com- 
mittee think it right to set out a short summary of the amounts 
paid or approximately still due to him under his agreement 
with the Corporation :—Amount piid to Mr. Hammond for 
professional services, being fees on certificates under his 
original agreement, 13,053/.; amount due on retention money, 
&c., 31427; amount of expenses paid, or still due, as per this 
report, 534/.; fee paid by Council for twelve months’ super- 
vision, 1,050/.; expenses of Mr. Hammond and his partners 
under the supervision agreement, 3287. In addition to the 
above there is the amount paid as salaries to the clerks.of 
works and the amount of car fare incurred for clerks of works, 
as per this report, amounting to 2,390/. 


A TEN-STOREY SCHOOL. 


THE skyscraper schoolhouse is the latest development in build- 
ing construction in New York City, according to the Augincer- 
ing Record. It is proposed to accommodate 7,500 to 8,000 
pupils in a ten-storey fireproof structure to be erected on a 
present school site, 175 by 80 feet in size. There is already in 
process of erection near by a six-storey school building, and the 
plan is to begin the proposed tall school as soon as some of 
the pupils of the old institution can be accommodated in the 
neighbouring six-storey school. When the project takes more 
definite shape it will be particularly interesting to examine the 
general methods likely to be pursued in its operation. The 
structure is, for example, at present planned for four elevator 
shafts besides stairways and escalators or moving stairways, 
which is one elevator for some 3,000 square feet of every floor, 
or one elevator for about 185 or 200 pupils per floor. Questions 
naturally suggest themselves, such, for instance, as the 
capacity of the avenues of escape to avert panic. 
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7 ARTHUR L. GIBSON &C 


ART METAL WORK. 


We make a specialty of Ornamental Iron 
and Bronze Work of every description 
Lift Cars and Enclosures, Bank Interiors, 

Grilles, &c. 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


“BB. & Ss.” 
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KINNEAR PATENT 
STEEL ROLLING | 
SHUTTERS. 


ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO. 


_ 19, 20 & 21 Tower Street, 
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THE WEEK. 


COMMEMORATIONS seem to be the order of the day, and 
during the present week special services have been held in 
Edinburgh to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
dedication of the cathedral church of St. Mary. It was in 
1873 that the competition for the building caused consider- 
able emotion. The instructions to competitors were issued 
in January 1872, and the designs were sent in on August 1 
of that year. But the decision was not publicly announced 
until the beginning of 1873. The circumstances were 
somewhat unusual. Episcopacy was not accepted by the 
majority of Scotsmen, although a few interesting churches 
were erected for its followers. Two ladies, the Misses 
Barpara and Mary WALKER, who were the daughters of 
a solicitor, resolved in 1850 to build a “chapel” on lands 
which they possessed at a cost of 30,0007, Afterwards it 
was arranged that the building should be a cathedral 
church, to be dedicated to St. Mary, in memory of their 
mother. It was stipulated that “the total cost, including 
apparatus for heating, lighting and any other item 
necessary for the entire completion of the cathedral and 
fitting it for service, with the exception only of the stained 
glass, organ and bells, and of the architect’s commission 
and clerk of works’ salary, must not exceed 45,000/.” 
This amount was afterwards increased to 65,0007, It was 
arranged that three Scottish and three English architects 
were to compete. They were Mr. ALEXANDER Ross, 
Mr. LEssELs, Messrs. PEDDIE & KINNEAR, Sir G. G. Scort, 
Mr. G. E. STREET and Mr. WituiaM Burces. Mr. Ewan 
CHRISTIAN was appointed assessor. He declared that as 
regards ground plan he had no hesitation in ascribing the 
first place to Mr. STREET’s design, and he did not consider 
it possible to design a better or more suitable arrange- 
ment for the purposes in view. The designs of Mr. BuRGEs 
and Mr. Ross, though worked out on different principles to 
Mr. STREET’S, were in most respects good. Sir GILBERT 
Scott’s plan was, he said, a good one, but was wanting in 
protection for doorways, and was inferior in provisions 
for vestries and general communication. For architectural 
character Mr. Curistian considered that it would be 
difficult to decide between Mr. Ross’s and Mr. Burcegs’s 
designs, but for general dignity, solidity and cathedral-like 
character he preferred that of Mr. Ross. Mr. STREET’s 
was said to be more severe, but was wrought out \n a bold 
and vigorous style combined with much elegane, Sir 
GILBERT Scort’s was described as bold and simtle ip its 
external character, the most striking feature being un- 
doubtedly the central tower. In fact, he said thet the 
choice of the trustees should be limited to one of the four. 
The design of Mr. Ross was estimated to cost 1opg95/. ; 
Mr. Burces’s, 53,546/.; Mr. STREET'S, 50,425/., Md Sir 
GILBERT ScotTT’s, 64,6987 Eventually Sir GILpert 
Scott’s design was selected, and it is believed the cost of 
Carrying it out amounted to 110,000/. The nave was 
opened in January 1879, and the church was consecrated 
on October 30 in that year. The building is an ornament 
to the Scottish capital. . 


A REMARKABLE letter appeared in the Zimes of Tuesday 
which merits serious consideration. It relates to “The 
British Government and Dumping,” and suggests one more 
instance of the difference between precept and practice. 
That the competition between producers in this country 
and foreigners is no longer conducted on old-fashioned 
principles has been so often demonstrated as to become 
incontrovertible. The Germans have also in some case 
grumbled against a system by which so many among the 
are obliged to dispose of goods and materials in Engl 
at less than cost price. The writer of the letter in que; 
says :—‘‘It has come to my knowledge that the j 
Office has an order to give for a large number—ry 
into thousands—of pairs of wheels and axles. I 
were made both of British and foreign—or, at ar 
German—firms, and as the latter quoted lower 
proposed to place the order in Germany. I 
questioned whether the German quality is as go ‘ 
British; but assuming that it is, that does not afféct the fact 


that, in spite of the disapproval of ‘tariff-fed compe- 
tition ’ declared by the head of our Government, and that 
German firms, as is well proved, are enabled to ‘cut’ 
the prices of iron and steel manufactures for export by 
that very system of hostile tariffs which the Prime 
Minister condemns, and which he desires to have powers 
to combat, yet here is a great Government department 
actually encouraging that very system by vlacing large 
orders in Germany instead of with British manufacturers,” 
A loss will, of course, arise in the transaction to some 
English firm or firms who are capable of executing the 
work. But that is not the only consideration which the 
case demands. It is far more serious that the Government 
should set up a precedent of importing foreign goods merely 
because of some economy, which most likely was not large, 
without reflecting on many other matters which are con- 
nected with the transaction. If the Government act in 
that way, who can find fault with the local authorities, 
public companies and individuals who bestow their patron- 
age on foreign firms, although they must be aware that 
local industries will have to suffer, and it may be a large 
amount of impoverishment will become inevitable? The 
harm that is done by destroying the reputation for the 
superiority of British work is incalculable. It is not con- 
fined to a particular trade like the production of wheels and 
axles, but has extended to others of entirely different kinds, 
for when a Government fails to show its confidence in a 
native industry it must be expected that the precedent wilh 
find numerous imitators. 


It was a happy thought to utilise the old Cloth Hall at 
Newbury for a public museum. The opening took place 
last week. When considered from an historical or archi- 
tectural point of view the town is of exceeding interest. It 
is supposed to have been a Roman station, and in the 
CoNQUEROR’S reign it was known as Newbir or Newbyrig. 
During the Civil War two battles were fought near the 
town, CHARLES being considered victorious in the first and’ 
failing in the second. The woollen trade was so prosperous 
at one pericd that the town was abie to send three repre- 
sentatives to the Council at Westminster relating to 
trade. But the cloth trade drifted elsewhere, and the old 
hall in which the merchants bartered fell into ruin. In 
France such a building would be recognised as national 
property, but in» England undertakings of the kind are 
generally left to individuals. In 1902 sufficient subscrip- 


tions were obtained to enable the building to be restored 


ufder the direction of Mr. Francis Mount. Berkshire is 
ae antiquities, and a collection already existed in 

Newbury. It and several other objects are now to be found 
in the loth Hall. There is much variety in what is to be 
seen, and the museum has educational value. But we hope: 
it will be &nriched by many examples which will help to. 
illustrate the history of the district. Local archeology 

should be cultivated with eagerness, and Newbury is one: 
of the places which should be an example to other parts of 

the country. 


A TECHNICAL journal can have no hope of succeeding 
if it makes itself the organ of a clique or of an individual. 
The subjects to be treated are so general that usually it 
would be difficult to make a personal affair of them. As a 
consequence libel actions against technical journals are- 
rare, for the majority of people must see that whenever a 
judgment is expressed it is inspired by public, professional, 
the 


or common objects. When our contemporary, 
Contract Journal, announced that a borough surveyor 
was instructed to consider sewage disposal, as an 


approved method did not produce a satisfactory effluent, it 
might be taken for granted that there was no malice in the 
statement. The defence was that there was no libel ; that in. 
so far as the words consisted of allegations of fact they 
were. true, and in so far as they contained expressions of 
inion they were fair comment on a matter of public 
erest. After hearing the evidence of one of the plaintiffs 
jury stopped the case, declaring that they thought the 
Ment was only fair comment. . The Contract Journal 
congratulated on the result, which we hope jurors 
in mind when trying similar cases. It is not 
ibels concerning technical affairs to wait for 
arge, for common sense should be sufficient. 
e the independence and equity of the writers. 
\ 


to demonstrat 


ART AND TRAVEL. 

'T is remarkable at a time like the present, when peace 
| and war are in the balance, to find the Attorney- 
General presiding at a meeting of the supporters of the 
British School at Athens, and discoursing on the advantages 
of travel in classic lands. Some political quidnuncs would 
assert that the presence of the first law officer in the rooms 
of the Society of Antiquaries was no more than a ruse, with 
the object of suggesting that the Cabinet regarded the crisis 
with equable minds. The truthis, however, that the arrange- 
ment was entered into before the Russian fleet had started 
on its hysterical voyage, and the selection of another chair- 
man might be misinterpreted as a sign of a Government in 
difficulties. 

It was not necessary to obtain the services of so able an 
advocate as Sir Ropert Finiay to demonstrate the excel- 
lence of the work which is achieved by the British School at 
Athens. In our time it seems to be indispensable to employ, 
as he did, the Cuz dono? test in judging of all things. A 
student who has visited Greece will no doubt be capable of 
forming a more precise notion of the value which is to be 
attached to the statements of the great authors. The man 
who said that after reading Homer he seemed to see giants 
around him was expressing one of the results of the imagi- 
nation when it is operated on by a poet or a genius. It isan 
advantage to be disillusionised, and therefore the discovery 
that the Homeric heroes were ordinary men, who lived 
amidst circumstances of a different kind to those now 
existing, can be turned to account in other ways besides 
translating the classics into modern English. For students 
of that class a brief course in the British School would be 
beneficial. Afterwards they might become masters of 
schools, and their experience would be of great utility 
as interpreters of Greek authors. It is very hard to 
realise that cities which have acquired renown were, if 
measured by a modern scale, little more than villages, 
and were so numerous that Colonel Mure was able 
in the course of a twelve hours’ ride to visit at least four 
places which had gained immortality through the “ Iliad.” 
As long as Greek books are employed as means of educa- 
tion it is well that they should be made to have as inuch 
reality as possible, and that can never be so well done as 
by visiting the places where the actions described took 
place. 

Apart altogether from the importance: of Greece in a 
scholastic sense, it is necessary to take an interest in 
ancient Greece. We have there, as elsewhere, to enter 
into a competition with other nations. We feel as much 
concern in what has been bequeathed from old times as any 
Western people. As a geographical expression, the coun- 
try may belong to its present inhabitants. But as a source 
of civilisation it belongs to the rest of the world. When 
our long-anticipated friend tne New Zealander comes to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s we may hope that his next 
journey will be eastward, to behold— 


Where on th’ 4:gean shore a city stands 
Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil, 
Athens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits, 

Or hospitable in her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and-shades. 


The southern islander will be acquainted through books 
with all that was discovered by Dr. Evans in Crete, and 
with much else which it may be the happy lot of the 
students at the British School of Athens to reveal. He 
will know that Great Britain, although its capital may be 
then in ruins, sent her sons to compete with Frenchmen, 
Germans, Italians and other nations of Europe in showing 
reverence for the classics and for Greek history, and in 
making sacrifices so as to remove the darkness: which 
time had cast upon the land. 

A subject of more general importance was, however, 
suggested by the Attorney-General when he spoke of th 
necessity of seeing things in order to understand them 
He mentioned that Dean Stantry said he found it diffic 
to believe in the reality of any historical event unl 
had seen the place where it happened. Sir ROBERT 
also referred to a very distinguished Judge wh 
that when he was at the Bar he always ma 
duty to examine what he called the /ocus in gu 
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covered that otherwise he could not do justice to his case. 
The old logicians used to divide all evidence into intrinsic 
and extrinsic varieties. Whatever is known intuitively, 
which some would maintain is very little, or which the. 
witness has discovered by the aid of his senses, is intrinsic 
evidence, while if he accepts the authority of another, that 
is extrinsic evidence. In many cases which come before 
the law courts a lawyer or a judge may be doubtful 
about the value of the evidence—which to him is 
extrinsic—brought in support of a particular side, or 
on both sides. If a dozen frequenters of a coffee- 
house declare that they have ceased to patronise the 
establishment because it is no longer possible, on account 
of a high building erected opposite, to read a news- 
paper or a letter, a judge may be anxious to ascertain 
byjan experiment of his own whether the obscuring is a 
fact. But innumerable cases arise in which a visit to 
premises would not help out or test the evidence. A 
lawyer who said that he could not do justice to a case in 
which a title to an estate was involved unless he went over 
the ground would not be likely to receive a brief in any 
dispute over the property. Occasionally, we know, a sur- 
veyor is asked to prepare a plan of premises in order to 
render evidence more clear to a jury, and in such cases it 
might be an advantage to those who do not understand 
plans to visit the place which was measured. But cases of 
that kind form only a very small minority of those which 
come before the Courts during a term. Sir RopERT FINLAY 
is well acquainted with Holyrood, and would we suppose 
maintain that an account of the murder of Ruzzio 
becomes more vivid after a visit to the palace. This arises 
from the same causes we have mentioned above when 
referring to Greece. Imagination pictures an immense 
palace, with retainers everywhere, and it seems incredible 
that the affair could have been carried out without interrup- 
tion. But when we look at the Queen’s Cabinet and the 
staircase and observe how small they are, we can readily 
understand how a few armed assassins could have overcome 
the Italian in his night-gown of damask, and after wound- 
ing him dragged him from the queen’s presence without 
making much noise. We see, too, how easy it was for the 
murderers to escape from the building without passing 
through the gates, and that not even courtiers were aware 
of the deed until the next day. But if historians would 
have the courage to be realistic in describing the scene of 
the murder the whole of the proceedings could be under- 


stood without the necessity of visiting Holyrood. As for 


Dean STANLEY, he must, when in Canterbury, have heard 
different traditions about the exact spot where the 
ou Archbishop was committed in the cathedral, 
\Suld be sceptical about other transactions until he 
was abe to form a mental picture by investigation on the 
spot weve they occurred and following them step by step. — 
His ow’: description of the event is far from perfect, 
Wéd@hink it right to suggest this line of argument in 
order (make it clear that it is not absolutely necessary to 
assist in an exploration in Greece in order to comprehend 
the sense of Greek writers. Nor is it indispensable for an 
architect, a painter or a sculptor to spend much time in 
the land where their arts were brought to so perfect a state. 
All knowledge has its use, and, as we have said before, a 
modern reader is too disposed to believe that sublimity was 
common in Greece, and that everything around was on a 
grandiose scale. It is well to have actualities thrust on our 
notice in order that we may perceive the difference between ~ 
life in those days and in our own. The opposition which 
arose when the late Dr. ScHLIEMANN’s discoveries were first 
announced is sufficient to prove the tenacity with which 
delusions are cherished. His Troy, or the contemporary 
city which served for it, did not correspond with the Troy — 
fich imagination had been creating and adorning in ~ 
ge halls and painters’ studios, and therefore it was 
ed to be a fabrication rather than a discovery. At 
esent day there are still sceptics who will not be 
ed, although the objects from the different strata are 


not be denied that art and literature may be 
t until almost a Greek standard is reached 
» aid of inspiration from the air of Athens, 
able as it is in clearness. What traveller in 
been as successful in recalling the antique spirit © 
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as JOHN Keats, who had to see everything Eastern through 
a London haze? We suppose a Greek artist, if he could 
again revisit the earth, would appreciate the works of 
MILLAIs more than any of his English admirers. . Yet he 
not only never visited Greece, but he had an aversion to 
travelling outside England and Scotland. He was a 
votary of VELASQUEZ. But not even the invitation of the 
Queen of Spain could induce him to leave London to see 
the great master’s works in Madrid. MILLAIs was not 
unique, and we believe he would declare as fine models 
were to be obtained as any of those which were available 
for a Greek painter, and that it was by following nature 
rather than the works of other artists that success was to be 
obtained. With architects it was long an established 
practice to study in Greece, and they-were able to see 
examples of their art unlike those which came before 
painters and sculptors. But in an especial way they 
were supposed to be continuing Greek traditions, and 
in the majority of cases they were possessed of ideas 
which they expected would be matured nowhere so 
well as in Greece. ‘I drank deeply of the Castalian 
spring,” admits Sir CHarLes Barry, when referring to his 
travels, “but did not find my poetic faculty increased 
thereby.” Nevertheless, Sir CHARLES EASTLAKE deciargd 
that a change and growth of artistic power str: 
fellow travellers. Barry was an enthusiast and his 
tion of Greek work was deepened. But he realis 
mere imitation of Greek models would not satisfy t 
of the time. We may assume with Bacon that ti 
become a kind of education, but then it must 
pursued in a haphazard manner, but systematically 
principal gain is when it enables us to overcome di 
which arise in studies, and for which nothing else | 
so well. As THACKERAY contends, to be inspire 
the sight of Athens one must undergo a long preparay 
reading and possess a particular feeling. For ord 
people, as he says, it stretches the mind painfully “ 
and comprehend part of the beauty of the Parthenon 
so little of it—the beauty of a single column—a frag 
of a broken shaft lying under the astonishing blue 
there, in the midst of that unrivalled landscape.” 


NAPOLEONIC BUILDING LAW. 


T does not appear to be difficult to discover events 
which the centenaries deserve commemoration. F 
Frenchmen one of the most interesting is the promulgatioi 
of the Code Napoleon. Strictly speaking the present year 
cannot .be considered as its centenary, although the 
ceremonies appropriate to the occasion are in progress. 
The Civil Code was issued in parts in 1803 as well as in 
1804, and in subsequent years there were the Codes o 
Commerce, Civil Procedure, Criminal Procedure and the 
Penal Code, all of which are associated with the name of 
NaPoLeon as if sections of one vast generalisation. Many 
lawyers hold that the codes form the most important memorial 
of his reign. : The uncertainty which prevailed about the 
tights‘ of people in France under the Monarchy was 
unquestionably one of the causes of the First Revolution. 
There were general laws as well as local laws, and an 
ordinary Frenchman must have imagined he was only a 
puppet in the hands of officials. ‘That such a word as 
individualism was unknown reveals the ignoring of, 
private rights. The building laws, for example, which 
were enacted in Paris could not be enforced in other 
towns. On the other hand, there were a number of laws in 
the provinces: and provincial capitals which were without 
any effect in the capital. 

Throughout the eighteenth century a great man 
theorists devoted themselves to an investigation of t 
principles of laws and law-making. There were also 
tical efforts. by-rulers. One great experiment was maq 
PETER THE Great and his wife CATHERINE in mitig 
the barbaric customs in Russia. . FREDERICK THE 
also inspired a legislative system for the Prussia 
which DE TocQurEvILLE describes as at once a cj 
a criminal code and a: charter. In France thg 
were in advance of the legislator ; consequently 
first attempts of the National Assembly was 
that the law should be an expression of the 


All men, it was declared, were born free and equal in their’ 
rights ; the principle of sovereignty resided essentially in‘. 
the’ nation, and if men associated together it was in order to' 
insure liberty, security, property and freedom from oppres- 
sion. But philosophic as were’ those views, there was a 
difficulty in devising laws that would be entirely new, and 
yet would provide all which France then sought. The 
difficulty was where to begin. Everyone who is acquainted | 
with the history of French art is aware of the fascina- 
tion which scenes from the history of Greece and 
Rome exercised upon the painters of the revolutionary age, 
Davip being the most prominent exponent. But in other 
things as well there was a desire to bring back Roman ways. 
MIRABEAU in one of his great discourses had the courage 
to combat the general desire by saying that the moment had 
arrived when Frenchmen should no more seek to be the 
pupils of ancient Rome than of modern Rome; that they 
should obtain civil laws made for them which would repre- 
sent the principles of wisdom instead of the prejudices of 
habit, and that they should set an example to the world of 
declining to accept any law but that of reason and of 
nature. Although there was a general acquiescence in the 
suggestions of the mighty tribune, the tirae was not suffi- 
ciently advanced nor was there any authority strong enough 
to systematise and reform the confused edicts which served 
for law in France. It was not until France had asserted: 


| its rights against Europe, a Concordat had been arranged, 


he Legion of Honour established, and there was a prospect 
eace, that BONAPARTE was able to form a commission of 
s, with CAMBACERES at their head, to prepare a new 
Blaws. The latter had in 1796 published a project 
ode which was of use in the deliberations. 
ond Book of the Code treated of property, 
dings. In Article 516 it was stated, “'Tous 
peubles ou immeubles.” ‘Tosome extent the 
Sond with the personal and real property 
Bo& Mr. Wemmnick, whose guiding star, 
Old Byiley practice, always was “get hold. 
operty,” wild maintain the distinction simply 
ble and no@mmecttable, and that a_ building 
ame, unless America, under the latter 
Land and build! e said to be ‘““immeubles ” 
ature, and mills, impelled by wind or 
ich were fixed on olumns were also 
[bles.” So were dra were also de- 
to be “immovable un sonditions,” 
hr with looking-glasses, pic per orna- 
f, when they were so attached to pf ae 
as to appear to make one body “ 
: placed in niches formed for their re 
meubles.” But in other cases, whe 
bved without deterioration, then they were ; 
A gdifference was recognised between a pit or and 
Miructuary who has the use and enjoyment of property 
or a time. Some rights, such as those of servitude and 
passage, or as we should say easements and rights of way, 
the latter could enjoy exactly as if he were a proprietor, 
and there could be no legal interference with his rights. 
The usufructuary cannot claim any indemnity for ameliora- 
tions or improvements which he has carried out and which 
have increased the value of the property. He can, how- 
ever, remove any mirrors, pictures, or other ornaments 
introduced by him provided he leaves the places in which 
they stood in their original state. The proprietor is expected 
to carry out all repairs of the principal walls and of the 
aults, to renew beams, to carry out slating and tiling in its 
tirety. But the usufructuary is to carry out all repara- 
ns necessary for upholding the premises. A great many 
lations are made concerning the holding of premises as 
as the relations between the owner of a building and 
pwners of neighbouring properties. The law of land- 
nnd tenant and the regulations concerning party walls 
Jrains which prevail in France are therefore easily 
ined—at least as far as regards the principles in- 
The exercise of common sense in reading and 
their respective rights as defined in the Code 
keep neighbours from litigation. hg 
erection, alteration or repair of houses it is 
at the architects, cOntractors, masons and 
are privileged creditors and have a lien on 
Their claims: are to-be recognised prior to 


e 


eh 
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those of Other’creditors. On thé other hand; the same 
‘parties"have also their responsibilities. The statement of 
what they: are begins in the simplest way. By Article 
1787, when anyone engages another: to perform work it 
‘can be agreed that the other will provide labour or industry 
only, or also will furnish the material. If the material 
‘should .perish in. any manner before it is delivered the loss 
falls.on the workman unless the master or employer. was 
not present to receive the material. In the. case where the 
workman furnishes only his labour and his industry, if the 
material perishes the workman is only responsible for any 
share he has had in its loss. In that way step by step the 
‘section advances until we find that the work becomes 
an edifice and the perishing is an entire or partial collapse. 
According to Article 1792, ‘if the edifice constructed at a 
determined price perishes entirely or partially through a 
defect of construction, or even through a defect in the soil, 
the architect and contractor are to be held responsible 
«during ten years.” This remarkable clause would 
apply whether the architect was also the contractor 
“or whether they were distinct persons. It also 
applies in cases where the contractor does not supply the 
materials but only the labour. In fact, the clause is only 
‘one link in the chain of reasoning which began with 
Article 1787. There are other articles according to which, 
if a sum is determined on for the construction of a building, 
‘neither architect nor contractor can claim any additional 
sum under pretext of an increase of labour or of changes, 
sunless the changes have been authorised in writing and th 
‘price arranged with the proprietor. The master or builg 
owner can whenever he pleases—“‘parsa seule volontéZ 
an end to the contract by undertaking to pay the cq 
all his expenses, as well as a sum which will be g 
to what he would have gained if the work were 
A contract comes to an end by the death of, 
or architect, but the proprietor is bound 
representatives proportionally for the work 
material supplied and prepared. Various 
“have been formulated respecting byildings wh 
not notice. Finally we come t i 
that after ten years the archi 
tractors are discharged fr: 
‘they have made or direcg 

The two articl 
applicable to all.g 
architect or 


and contract 
guarantee of { 


1792 and 2270 
misibility in which eit 
r both are concerned. 
er may arise from defective 
ness in the selection of mate 
fm of workmen or defects of site 
rovision was made. The Courts 
e fault lies either with architect or col 
Be divided between them. If an architec 
“prepare f, although he is not allowed any share in 
‘carrying 1 Out, he is responsible for the consequence. “gd 
this rule applies even in cases where the plan has beo™ 
examined or approved by public officers. The contractor 
who undertakes to carry out a plan which is defective may 
also be made to share in the responsibility if it is con- 
sidered that the defects should be apparent to anyone 
having experience of works. The architect also becomes 
liable for the cost of any works for which he has given orders, 
and which have not been approved in writing by the 
proprietor. Thé same rule applies in cases where the cost 
“of construction materially exceeds the sum mentioned 
when the plans. were prepared. We believe it has 
been decided in some cases that the liability does not 
~exceed the amount of his commission. 
to be paid really depends on the decision of the Court 
Should it happen that defects in materials were ng 
apparent on examination, or that the contractor contriva 
to conceal defects, the architect is generally not held to 
‘accountable for any loss that may, arise. But wherg 
materials are used of insufficient size he cannot escape. 
... As well as.can be made out, the union of. the arck, 
and the contractor in a common responsibility wa 
fixed in the Code Napoleon. By the earlier law 

tractor was held to guarantee the excellence of all tl 
for which he was paid. The architect was a 
‘who prepared drawings which suggested the for, 
wather than their dimensions or quality. 

PARTE and his Commission looked ‘on ~civi 


ma most perfect and beautiful example. 
But the amount E < 


a military ‘point’ of ‘view. Architects were treated 
as if they were commanders who were expected to make 
arrangements by which every defect in the carrying out of 
an enterprise was to be avoided. Although he was sup- 
posed to take only the broadest views, the First Consul was 
a master of detail, and he could not understand how an 
architect could be allowed to evade the closest connection 
with all parts of his building. It is to be remembered that 


in the deliberations over the Civil Code, which was the first 


of the series, and in which the regulations respecting build- 
ings appear, BoNAPARTE took an important share in the 
deliberations, although details were left to lawyers like 
TRONCHET, PoRTALIS, THIBAUDEAU and others. The 
records which have been preserved in some of the memoirs 
of the time show that he has as much right to be considered 
a legislator as CHARLEMAGNE Or JUSTINIAN. In the pre- 
paration of the later codes his 7é/e was of minor import- 
ance, for the details were of a kind which were embarrassing 
to him. 

The resolve of BonapARTE to make a fresh start in 
legislation has been serviceable to France. The Celtic 
temperament is prone to litigation, and in the period 
preceding the Revolution the satirists were able to find 
material in the procedure of the French Courts. Through 
the slution of BONAPARTE every Jaw suit ceased to be 
a the dark. Frenchmen discovered not only that 
rights and obligations but they were able to 
the extent of them. It was a public boon to 
spirit of the laws expressed in a volume which 
carried in the pocket. In no other work was the 
e of France so well expressed. The definitions 
e as clear and precise as the language allowed 
a brevity that was commendable. One of the 
es has been that the Code has exercised an 
on literature, and expressions from it will be 
in everyday language. Frenchmen have therefore 
leason to celebrate the centenary of so great a work, 
remarkable that after so long a period it has not 
eclared obsolete like so much to which importance 
tached. 


FFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS. 


MEETING of this Society was held last week, when 
Mr. C F. Innocent delivered a lectureon “ Romanesque 
chitecture in England” He pointed out that the architecture 
the western provinces of the Roman Empire was much freer 
d less refined than that of the city, and Romanesque archi- 
lecture is that which the Teutonic invaders of Western Europe 
leveloped from the specimens of Roman architecture which 
ey found.. There are two varieties of Romanesque architec- 
re in England, namely, Saxon and Norman. Such energetic 
ilders were the Normans that very few examples of Saxon 
chitecture remained, and those were nearly all of the century 
Momediately preceding the Norman Conquest There were 
within the Sheffield district forty-eight ancient churches which 


contained Norman work, but only two containing Saxon work, 


viz. Laughton-en-le-Morthen and Carlton-in-Lindrick, The 
lecturer showed that the early Norman cathedrals in design 
wkre based on the church of St. Stephen at Caen, which 


William the Conqueror built as an offering for his victory at 


Hiastings. Blythe Church, near Worksop, is an interesting 
extample of the influence of the Caen church in this district. 
Tfhe lecturer considered that Conisborough Castle was the 
Anest and most interesting example of the perfect Norman 
style in the district ~ Steetley Chapel, near Worksop, was also 
The lecturer showed 
how the demands of the Church authorities for a fireproof roof 
ed to the use of stone vaults. The lecturer finally showed 
at architecture owed to the Romanesque designers. The 
ture was illustrated by lantern slides. 


Otto Hupp has issued a work on the “ Missel Special, 
so to Herr Rosenthal, of Munich. M. Hupp believes, 
nal evidence, that the “ Missel” is anterior to the 
Psalterium” of 1547. After studying an abridged 
din a Benedictine monastery in Carinthia, which 
wood-engraving of the Canon, he pronounces the 

the ;“ Psalterium” to be the .two earliest 
printing ever made in Europe, both. preceding 

folio Bible. ; abate ort ga 


on Y 
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BY. SEINE, OISE AND MARNE... . “all the details being supervised by Napoleon with his usual 
By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. _ _./| energy. Ina stirring proclamation dated April 17, 1802—the 
% day before the ceremonial in Notre.Dame—he exhorted 


IX, Frenchmen of all classes'to lay aside all dissensions, to forget 
-' (Continued from page 284.). the mistakes of the past, and to unite. in defending the 
; ; institutions of the country upon the solid basis of true religion. 

NOTRE-DAME, PARIS—continued. | At eleven o'clock’ the Cardinal Legate] Caprara, preceded 


T does not appear that Notre-Dame was vendue ¢ culte by the cross and followed by all the members of his embassy, 
until the Festival of the Assumption, August | 1797, entered the cathedral by the western door.’ Then, headed by 
when the inaugural service of a conference, for which epara- | the venerable De Belloy—formerly of Toulouse, now Arch- 
tions had been made for some time previously, unr the bishop of Paris—came the long procession of newly-created 
presidency of Claude Lecoz, Bishop of Rennes (onof the archbishops and bishops in their robes. Seated beneath a 
most highly respected and deeply learned of the Constiional | CAMPY oppositejto the Cardinal Legate, Napoleon—with Cam- 


prelates), was held in it. bacérés on his right hand and Lebrun on his left—was the 
The ceremonial observed on this occasion was of thmost | Cynosure of all eyes. ; on 
solemn and imposing character, the ground flo and A very curious circumstance attending this solemnity was 


tribunes of the vast basilica—which the recent profations that the sermon was delivered by the very same person who 
had left in a shocking state—being thronged with specors, had preached at Rheims on the coronation of Louis XVL— 
who, as the two long lines of ecclesiastics, headed Lthe | Monseigneur Boisgelin, then Archbishop of Aix in Provence, 
processional crucifix, advanced with stately steps towarche | NOW Archbishop of Tours. His discourse was allowed by all 
choir from the west door, gave vent to an involuntary outrst | who heard it to be a very judicious one. He did not enter 
of applause. In his opening address the Bishop of Rees into politics or,launch into fulsome flattery of those in power, 
expatiated on the extraordinary scene presented in 2 but dwelt principally on the necessity of an established religion, 
cathedral that day. ‘Who could have imagined that tt | not only as a thing right in itself, but as essential to the pre- 
august temple, which had so recently witnessed the frar, servation of good morals among the people, illustrating his 
excesses of a blasphemous philosophism, which impious hay | argument by the excesses into which they had been led by the 
had so shamefully profaned and pillaged, should after so bf | temporary abandonment of religion, and bestowing commen- 
an interval be restored to its original and sublime dey dation upon those by whom it had been restored. . 
Who could have expected to see crowds of venerab As the brilliant cortége was about to quit the cathedral, the 
and virtuous pastors reassembled round its altars for First Consul turned to General Delmas and asked him his 
bration of Divine mysteries, who but lately were the vic opinion of the ceremonial. ‘“ It was extremely fine, General,” 
a savage persecution, fugitives wandering from caver replied Delmas. “ Nothing was wanting except the million of 
cavern, or groaning in the darkness of pestilential dungeo en who have lost their lives in pulling down what you are 
Or who, again, could have anticipated from any considerat 7 labouring to reconstruct,” a speech which so incensed 
of merely natural causes and events, that the holy reli leon that he banished Delmas from Court. 
against which all the blasts of every passion have been e next great event in the history of Notre-Dame was the 
chained, which had been assailed by a general conspirac fon of Napoleon. It took place on Sunday, December 2, 
the learned and the ignorant, the rich and the poor, the | clear, serene wintry day,” and the cathedral was 
fligate and the pharisaical, and even by apostate minister. with unparalleled magnificence for the occasion. 
the sanctuary—who could conceive that this religion with: who left the Tuileries at nine o’clock, much earlier 
other arms than those of its own majestic doctrines and sain peror, displayed admirable patience in remaining 
morality should triumphantly resist those combined attacl ated on his throne at the high altar till the 
should exhibit to the world as pure, as lovely, as powerful ssion arrived, severally greeting the sixty 
ever, and attract to itself, though arrayed in a simple ar Gallican Church who surrounded him with 
modest garb, more than twenty millions of Frenchmen?” ss, and making no distinction as to the circum- 
Easter Day, April 18, 1802, witnessed another most impres 
sive function within the walls of this grand old cathedral. 
marked simultaneously the conclusion of European peace 
soon, alas! rudely broken—-and the reconciliation of Fran 
with the Catholic Church by means of a Concordat wi 
Pope Pius VII.—that boldest of Napoleon’s enterprises, an ‘ 
one which he had been meditating for five years previously Meo melt away under that enormous ermine mantle. He 
Some of the prelates of the ancien régime who had takergmre a simple circle of golden laurels, which gave his head 
refuge in England and elsewhere denounced the Concordaithe appearance of an antique medal. But his countenance was 
Others were favourable to it, notably the Archbishop xtremely pale, with evident marks of emotion, and his general 
Bordeaux, who wrote from London on December8, 1801, strong: pression severe and somewhat disturbed. The Pope, during 
advocating such a step as putting to an end a deplorabl whole course of the ceremony, had rather the air of a 
schism that for nearly ten years had split up the clergy intc issive victim, generously resigned by an act of his own 
hostile camps. and for a purpose of high public importance. The 
By the Bull, “Qui Christi Domini vices,” dated Novem was throughout imposing and beautiful.” Fal 
ber 29, 1801, Pius VII. suppressed, annulled and for eve the great moment arrived Pius VII. approached 
extinguished all the French sees then remaining, deprived the bearing the crown from the altar. The latter, 
prelates of all canonical jurisdiction, and founded in their stead udeness, but with decision, took the symbol of 
ten metropolitical and fifty suffragan sees with newly-arranged ut of the Pontiff’s hands, and placed it on his 
territorial circumscription.* Annexed to it was the brie ingular innovation upon the traditions of past 
<‘Quoniam favente Deo,” empowering the Cardinal Legate ars to have been distinctly arranged before- 
grant canonical institution to the hierarchy about to Fis proceeding to crown the Empress, who knelt 
‘appointed. im as in the‘scene depicted by David. i 
- After some difficulty and much discussion the The Napoleonic era was not friendly to Notre-Dame, 
hierarchy was composed of a fusion of Constitutional a itecturally speaking. At that period ecclesiastical art had: 
Revolution clergy who had never submitted to the new ed its bathos all over Europe ; the symbolism of the 
* wae . issance and earlier pure Classical periods had been lost 
ing gained in compensation. Be 
ble eagle lectern, designed by Percier and Fontaine, 
ted by Napoleon for the choir-rulers to chant such 
offices from as the Antiphons to the Psalms and. 
y Vespers, and the Gradual and Tract at High M ass, 


g assumed the Imperial robes at the Arch- 
ngth made his appearance, knelt at the 
ed himself in a splendid chair of state. 
mewhat overpowered by the weight of his 
adame de Remusat. ‘His small form looked 


_ * Among the sees thus suppressed were the patriarc 
Alby, Auch, Arles, Narbonne, Rheims, Sens and Vienne’ 
~were restored under Louis XVIIIJ., together with thirty-fo 
‘sees, Avignon and ‘Cambrai being raised to‘ :archbisho 
mitres’ snatched ‘in 1801 from Auxerre, Avranches, 
Laon,’ Lisieux, Noyon, Senlis, St; Omer, Tréguier, 
have never been replaced. meatiah iti! 
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For a,time it fell into desuetude, but was restored to its 
proper use after the reopening of the choir in , 1863. Dwarf 
walls of marble and grilles of polished metal were introduced 
within the Italianised bays of the apse to enclose the sanctuary 
in 1809, and four years later the exterior walls of the choir 
chapels emerged from a flaying process as barbarous as that 
perpetrated in 1773 by Boulland, the treatment of the northern 
portal being particularly vexatious. | ie 

The mischief went on under Louis XVIII. and Charles X. 
It is a sad and humiliating reflection to think that the reigns 


of those restored “ Most Christian Kings, Eldest, Sons of the 
Church,” were distinguished by the reckless:destruction of 


many of the Christian monuments of Medizval France, and 
amongst them of the abbey church of Clairvaux, which in 
1816 was razed to the ground, not sparing even the tomb of 
St. Bernard. A worthy inauguration of the returning race of 
kings. : 

In 1820, 50,000 francs were disbursed at ‘Notre-Dame in 
restoring the ruined pavement with stone flags and mortar. 
In.1831 the cross on the roof of the apse was thrown down, the 
Archbishop’s palace wrecked, and the church of St. Germain 
PAuxerrois sacked in one of those popular émeutes that marked 
the earlier part of the Citizen King’s reign. 

The Archbishop of Paris at that time was Monseigneur de 
Quélen, a warm and conscientious supporter of the Bourbons. 
He had been appointed by Louis XVIII. in 1821, but always 
preserved his connection and friendship with the distinguished 
personages of the Empire who formed his early friends. At 
_ the Revolution of 1830 he made no secret of his fidelity to his 
legitimate sovereign, Charles X., and his disapprobation oi the 
new régime. 

Asanecclesiastical peer Monseigneur de Quélen was excluded 
from the Upper Chamber, and as an ecclesiastic and Jeading 
partisan of the fallen dynasty. was chosen by the Governmey 
and the mob as a peculiar object of persecution. Encourg 
by the Ministry of the day, the populace assailed the § 
episcopal palace with peculiar fury, headed by officers 
National Guard and various persons of influence 
bourgeoisie of Paris. In the course of two days thg 
that ancient ‘and interesting residence still retainin 
built by Maurice de Sully, and which stood on thg 
of the cathedral—was levelled with the ground. 
mob threw all the archbishop’s library, all his 
valuables into the Seine that flowed beneath 
broke up and stole most of his plate 
and all the money found in the palace. 
late fallen into the hands of the mob, 
have been sacrificed, and thus have added 
bishops of .Paris who within a century meq 
It was on this occasion that the people '%, oo 
of Notre:Dame and mutilated the splen®.% « 
ments given-by Napoleon, together with the * “Aperor 
coronation robes, in order to possess themselves of the jewelle 
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Monseigneur de Quélen for his suffering flock was inde- 
fatigable, his comparatively slender means being given all in 
‘ta: sick, | ia 
Of en the plague ceased he instituted a noble foundation 
hzducation and maintenance of the 
for the yhaned by this public calamity. 
been Orfirst time of any public recognition of Louis Philippe 
_Theide by the Archbishop was in 1835, when the head of 
being m, went to Notre-Dame to return thanks for his escape: 
the Statchi’s aitempt upon his life. Monseigneur de Quélen 
after Fithe last day of 1839, in'the ‘convent ‘of the Saeré Cceur.. 
died on; body ‘was exposed to” public view—about’ 3,009 
“Here coming every day to visit ‘it—until January 4, when it 
Petson‘oved to the lady chapel of Notre-Dame, where it lay 
was re! till the 9th. During this: interval the public were 
in stalto circulate through the aisles of the choir, to go in 
allowe'the lady chapel where they might see the body and so. 
front. The crowd was so great for the four days that this. 
Pass ‘that a long file of many hundreds of people was formed 
lasteg the cathedral from an early hour in the morning till 
outslwaiting their turn for admission. . 
dark the solemn interment on the gth the officiating prelate’ 
ithe Bishop of Chartres (Claude-Hippolyte Clausel de 
Waitals, one of the most deeply respected occupants of that 
M who on account of his great age and infirmity resigned his 
S€'tions in 1852 and died five years later), head suffragan of 
fUprovince. He was assisted by two of the titular canons as 
thgu,and subdeacon, and by the grand vicar and another 
C iests. The other suffragan bishops, of Versailles, 
Blois and Meaux were present, also the PapaP 
cio, the archbishops of Lyons, Auch and Chalcedon, 
e bishops of Viseu, Morocco and Dijon, 
onseigneur de Quélen is described as having been very 
with a handsome and benevolent countenance, an air of 
dignity, and when at the altar, it might be almost said, 
ance. 
© one better understood or more exactly practised all 
ttle formalities of the Catholic ritual. 
ome attempts at restoration were being made in cement 
t the time of Monseigneur de Quelén’s death, but were 
stopped. 
he first dawn of better things for the ecclesiastical art of 
Ance was reserved for the last five years of the Citizen King, 
len, as among ourselves, the study of the true principles of 
inted architecture was beginning to evince itself. — 
In or about 1843, MM. Lassus and Viollet-le-Duc were 
lled in, and a series of works inaugurated at Notre-Dame: 
hder those talented practitioners, which may be said to have 
lminated in the reopening of the choir—much as we see it 
w—on April 15, 1863. 
In criticising these restorations, it is necessary to bear in 
ind- that the barbarisms of the eighteenth century had 


young girls who had 


jestroyed all appearance of antiquity on the exterior of the 


urch. Many of the decorative features of the original had 


with which they, were studded A more disgraceful scene inished long since and given place to mean and uninteresting ° 


hardly-occurred.during the great Revolution, and it was one o 
the;,many-faults with which Louis Philippe might be fairl 
reproached, since it was.fully.in the power of .his Governme 


tchings of debased eras. Now we have a reproduction of its. 
iginal aspect, as far as that can be determined. 
The erection of a suitable sacristy was one of the first 


to-have prevented it. The Archbishop was, too sensible. of hgpings to be thought of. “At the time of great solemnities, the 


own dignity to demand any ,compensation for his losses fy 
the party in power or from.the municipality of Paris, 
neither the latter body nor the Legislature had either the 
or the justice ever to make him any indemnificatio 
prelate then took up his residenc¢ in the Convent of th 
du Sacré Cceur, in the Rue de Varennes, and thence 
his time between that place and the country-seat 
bishops at Conflans. e 

On the ;breaking out of the cholera in 18 


* De Juigné, the nonjuring archbishop, was 
Reign of Terror. Gobel, the apostate Const} 
same fate.’ Affre was shot at the Barric 
Antoine during the Revolution of June/f$48, when striving to 
peace between the contending parties” Sibour was stabbed i 
church of St. Etienne du Mont on“St. Geneviéve’s Day, Jan 
1857, by Verger, a suspended pfiest. Darboy was shot in th 
of La Réquette, where, together with the Abbé Déguerry, ‘th 
Ms Madeéleine, President Bonjean, the Abbé Allard and 

ucoudray and Clair, he had been detained as a hostage 
munists, May 24, 1871, 


ieee lean ee ave oe 


illotined during tl 


chbishop, his chapter and his clergy were reduced to vest 


.emselves at the foot of a staircase in a sort of vestibule with- ~ 


t fire, in the midst of cold and draught, the business of the 


arochial sacristy being transacted in two lateral chapels, 
obbed for that purpose from the religious service and the 
eneral decoration of the structure. 


The present sacristy, 

mpleted in 1853, is conceived in a good early fourteenth- 

tury style, conformably with the southern chapels of the 

from which it is entered. It was originally proposed to 
it on a prolongation of the apse, but this idea was happily 

ed ‘for the present site, where, far from being detri- 

o the general mass, this necessary addition only con-: 
e more beauty to it. 


_ (Zo be continued.) 
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THE BELL HARRY TOWER. 
‘A MEETING was held on Friday in the Guildhall, 
Canterbury, in. support of the movement for the repara- 
tion of the Bell Harry Tower of the cathedral. 

The Archbishop said that they had there to deal with a bit 
of English architecture which was almost, if not quite, incom- 
parable in its beauty, and almost, if not quite, unique in its 
historical interest. They were the trustees to the world for the 
possession of a cathedral which stood by itself among the 
cathedrals of the world, and which had as its central feature 
that tower which was now in jeopardy. What should they 
feel, what would others feel about it, if they were to show any 
lack of thoroughgoing resolve that there in Canterbury, come 
what might, that trust which had been given to them should 
mot be adequately discharged? He spoke of the tower as 
‘being almost incomparable in its beauty. When he was a 
young man he did not think that he would have said that the 
Yatest stage of Gothic architecture, to which that tower 
belonged, was that which he most admired ; but more and 
‘more as yéars went on he had come to feel that it was some- 
thing to possess, something to live for and enjoy day by day. 
‘There was nothing quite comparable to the beauty of that type 
of architecture which adorned the Bell Harry Tower. He was 
perhaps a little prejudiced in favour of that kind of building, for 
it was his happy lot to be the principal custodian of perhaps the 
most beautiful specimen in England, St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor. If the tower was almost incomparable in its beauty, it 
was also quite in the forefront of English interests, historically. 
It belonged to that bit of English history which had for every- 
‘body quite a peculiar interest—the very eve of their great 
Reformation. It was the very period when the great battles of 
England—progress and freedom and largeness of thought— 
were being fought. It would be difficult to find any bit of 
English architecture round which were grouped associations 
so full of living significance to them to-day. A possession like 
that was something worth living for and striving for, and 
resolving to keep in its fullest possible perfection. His most 
recent experience had been on the other side of ‘the Atlantic ; 
and to him there was nothing more pathetic in its interest and 
in its significance than to see how the men, their own brother 
churchmen, who cared about their storied past in the Church’s 
record—how they felt the lack of what we possessed in the 
tangible, outward, visible memorials of those days which they 
valued as much. as we did. Among the countless hundreds, 
and even thousands, with whom he was privileged to exchange 
literally one single word and a single handshake as they passed 
in endless stream, the single word was generally, *‘ I have been 
in your cathedral.” He spoke without exaggeration when he 
said that hundreds, certainly: hundreds of times, during the 
last few weeks that had: been the one word spoken when his 
hand was shaken. That meant much; it meant that they felt 
the link that held them together now, that link having its origin 
in the distant past—something which they felt an active 
interest and care for, and which—they, as well as we—if any 
harm came to it, would distress them as keenly as it would 
distress ourselves. The Archbishop went on to say that he was 
‘one of those to whom it gave rather a “squirm” to hear some- 
times about the restoration of their churches. Restoration 
was a splendid thing provided that it did not restore 
what was never there before, or perhaps mar a little 
what was all the more interesting because it was old, and 
perhaps even because it was broken or impaired. If it 
was their desire to make a building which looked a little time- 
worn appear less so, they would find him not advocating, but 
reprobating, it with all’his might. It was not thus that they 
meant the work to be done. He could imagine that some 
might say, ‘‘ We like these weather-beaten stones and irregular 
surface and the apparent decay of the external look of the 
tower.. It gives a true mark of antiquity that belongs to it.” 
But if they were to go up the scaffolding and were to touch the 
stones, they would find some of them crumbling away, the 
mullions which should support the windows actually coming 
away, and the pinnacles ‘and towers literally tottering. In 
concluding, the Archbishop specially laid emphasis upon the 
fact that the work was under the supervision of Mr. Carée, the 
architect to the Dean and Chapter, and also to the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, who would see that it was carried out 
with every care and regard for the preservation of the sound 
portion of the fabric. . 

The Dean of Canterbury mentioned that nearly 2,500/. out 
of the necessary 14,0007. had already been collected. He 
‘should like to ask them to bear in mind that Canterbury 
Cathedral was not created in a day, it was the product of 400 
years of growth It was in that respect of peculiar interest, 
but the main reason for its beauty and grandeur was that it 
‘was the work of successive generations. What they were 
asked to do was that they in their generation should perform 
the same part.as previous generations did. 3 

Resolutions were passed declaring the urgent necessity of 
the reparation, appointing a committee, and arranging for the 
Opening of subscription lists at the Canterbury banks. 


EXPLORATION AT KNOSSOS.. 
()* Tuesday, at a general meeting of the Hellenic Society, 
Dr. Arthur Evans described last season’s work’ at 
Knossos. This year’s excavations had, he said, thrown much 
new light on the stratigraphy of the successive “ Minoan ” con- 
structions dating from the close of the Neolithic period 
onwards, In the west wing of the later palace the original 
plan could now be clearly. distinguished from the existing 
scheme, which was shown to be the result of subsequent 
remodelling. Fresh stone repositories belonging to its first 
period—like those found in 1903 containing the faience figures 
and snake goddess, but less rich in relics—were, found to 
extend north of the others beneath the later stepped portico 
which here descends to the central court. A whole line of 
earlier gypsum walling facing this court could finally be made 
out, a little within the later wall. This original facade was 
seen to have been partly incorporated in the. later construc- 
tions and partly to have been broken through by them. The 
west wall of the palace itself and the adjoining magazines 
belonged to the original work, but the entrances to 
the magazines were found to have been altered. Origin- 
ally they were provided with comparatively narrow 
doors appropriate to the valuable contents of the 
cists along their floors. Later the entrances were 
widened, the cists reduced to mere shallow cavities, 
and the whole fitted out for the reception of huge oil jars. 
From the superficial deposit of some of these cists belonging 
to the second period of the later palace were brought out a 
variety of painted stucco fragments which had fallen here from 
a N.W. hall above. Among these were illustrations of the. 
bull ring, together with other frescoes, slightly larger than the 
“miniature” paintings found in 1900, showing part of the 
facade of another shrine, with the “ fetish” double-axes stuck 
into its columns. Dr. Evans also exhibited a scheme devised 
by him for the arrangement of the scattered fragments of the 
earlier-discovered miniature frescoes as part of connected 
designs. Two panels were thus reproduced by M. Gillieron 
under his direction, one showing a small temple and hails on 
either side, with ladies seated or standing in the foreground 
and throngs of men behind. The other depicted walled enclo- 
sures with trees and similar spectators overlooking a court 
where gaily-dressed women were engaged in a mazy dance. 
Fresh interesting fragments had also been detected of the 
painted reliefs exhibiting parts of a male figure, with a /lewr- 
de-lis crown, and these permitted the restoration of the 
entire figure of what was not improbably one of the priest- 
kings of Knossos. The centre of the crown was found to be 
adorned with peacocks’ plumes. A claysealing of still earlier date 
supplied what, appeared to be an:actual portrait of a Minoan 
dynast associated with his son, but‘in this case the head was 
crownless. A section cut beneath’ the pavement of the west 
court had laid bare remarkably'complete evidence as to the 
stratification and comparative chrondlogy of the characteristic 
stages of Minoan culture that preceded’ the construction of the 
later palace. The foundation of the later palace was shown 
to have been posterior to the great “Middle Minoan” age of 
polychrome pottery. Its second period, as appeared from 
Egyptian associations, did not come down later than about 
1500 B.C, but there were now traceable six distinct periods of 
culture that separated the initial stage of the later palace from 
the latest Neolithic deposit. Below this again the Neolithic 
stratum, which was itself superposed on the virgin rock, attained 
a depth of from six to eight metres. On the western borders 
of the palace the total depth of the human deposit was 
from twelve to fourteen metres. A Minoan paved way was 
opened out leading directly west from the “ theatral area” dis- 
covered last year. Near this, towards the close of the present 
excavations, had come to light what appeared to beremains of the 
royal arsenal. A large hoard of clay documents was found here 
relating to chariots and arms, and near one of these—enumer- 
ating a lot of over 800 arrows—lay the remains of two officially 
sealed chests containing the bronze-headed arrows themselves. 
A principal work of the year was the.exploration of an extensive 
cemetery dating from the last days. of the palace and the 
immediately succeeding period. Over a hundred tombs were 
opened, containing bronze vessels, arms, jewellery and other 
typically Mycenzeaa remains, Of still greater interest was the 
discovery of what appears to have been a royal mausoleum 
occupying a commanding point overlooking land and sea. It 
was built on a different plan from those of Mycenzan Greece, 
the principal chamber being square with a keeled roof. Most 
of the metal objects had been abstracted in ancient times, but 
magnificent vases in the later palace style were found, together 
with Egyptian alabastra of the beginning of the eighteenth 

dynasty. 
Plans of the mausoleum by Mr. Theodore Fyfe were ex- 


hibited. 


Mr. J. Solomon Solomon, A.R.A., has had the honour of 
submitting for the King’s inspection a picture he has painted 
of Her late Majesty Queen Victoria. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Omissions from contracts come before the Courts less 
often than claims arising out of extra or additional works. 
It is, therefore, no surprise if there is hesitation. shown in 
dealing with the former. A case which was heard a few 
days ago before the Lord Chief Baron and a special jury in 
which the subject arose merits notice. Mr. CHARLES A. 
OwENS, an architect, sought to recover 549/. from the joint 
county councils of Tyrone and Fermanagh as balance of 
fees in connection with the lunatic asylum at Omagh. The 
cost of the works was 55,000/. He claimed fees at 4 per 
cent. on that amount, besides 2 per cent. on works which 
were not carried out. The defendants asserted that no 
claim should be made on account of the latter, and 
they also alleged that plaintiff was guilty of negligence, 


and put in a counter-claim for 750/. damages on 
that account. They also lodged 300/ in Court -as 
balance of fees. The Lord Chief Baron ruled that 


no. action for negligence would lie against an architect 
for matters in which he was acting in the capacity of an 
arbitrator who has to assess accounts between employer 
and contractor. . He also laid it down that the 2 per cent. 
could not be claimed, but as evidence was given about the 
custom of paying that percentage, his Lordship said he 
would leave it to the jury to determine whether the custom 
applied in a case where the architect's fees were under- 
stood to be only on outlay. It was also left whether a sum 
of ten guineas should be paid for certain plans. The jury 
found for the plaintiff for 3227, but they said that the 
custom of paying 2 per cent. on omissions did not apply 
in this instance. The counter-claim was dismissed. A stay 
of execution was granted to enable the action to be taken 
to a higher Court. There can be no doubt about the im- 
portance of the question, for in the Institute schedule it is 
stated that “two and a half per cent. is charged upon any 
works originally included in the contract or tender but 
subsequently omitted in execution.” 


THE retirement of M. GuILLAuME, the sculptor, from 
the direction of the Villa Medici, Rome, is not unlikely to 
cause inconvenience. Frenchmen are so eager to see 
innovations and to make experiments in administration, 
the opportunity is likely to be utilised for a departure from 
arrangements which have existed since the French School 
in Rome was established under Louis XIV. One project 
is to dispense with a director and to have only an official 
who would endeavour to have the regulations carried out. 
But at the present time it is difficult to control young 
artists who are flushed with the pride of carrying off the 
Prix de Rome, and believe they have a giorious future 
before them ; it is not likely they will submit to anyone 
who has not already gained reputation. It is believed that 
if once a year a painter, sculptor, architect, composer and 
engraver belonging to the Académie des Beaux-Arts were 
to visit the Villa Medici they would be able to exercise the 
desired influence on the aze/iers, but that arrangement 
would not be likely to affect the work of. the year. That a 
change appears impending is suggested by the few candi- 
dates who have offered themselves for the directorship. 
Prominent artists who were invited have declined to go 
through the process of election. Those who are willing 
are MM. Caro.us-DurRAn, SAINT-SAENS and BESNARD. 
One reason, no doubt, is that Rome is not what it was in 
the days of Horace VERNET, and the failure of the genius 
Joci to inspire great efforts is usually ascribed to some 
defect in the director of the Académie. 


WHEN Time’s defacing fingers operate on a stone there is 
no need for the lapse of many centuries to make it the 
subject of controversy. Names quickly cease to be clues 
to identity, as a case now under discussion in Berlin demon- 
strates. In the Gensdarmenmarkt is a French church which 
we suppose was erected for Huguenot refugees. In the chancel 
was a stone on which the following words remained :— 
“‘Hic jacet Ecclesias . Isaacus qui primum 
in ecclesia... .”. The records were at once searched, and 
it was found that in 1708 a minister named Isaac JAQUELOT 
had died who was born in 1647, and officiated as clergy- 
man in various places before he visited Berlin in 1703. 
-The identification seemed to be complete. But it was soon 
after ascertained that another Isaac, a Frenchman, was 


| likewise connected with the church; this was the man 


known as the “great BEAusopre.” He came to Berlin 
in 1694; he preached in his seventy-seventh © year 
before FREDERICK THE GREAT, who was the Crown 
Prince, and who was so struck by the sermon that he 
described him as the greatest man in the country and 
wished to be numbered among his admirers. CARLYLE 
described an interview between the two in the French 
College, and gives the following sketch of BEAUSOBRE :— 
“‘ He is now four score, grown white as snow; very serene, 
polite, with a smack of French noblesse in him, perhaps a 
smack of affectation traceable, too.~ Venerable mar 
entered, loftily serene as a martyr preacher of the Word, 
something of an ancient Seigneur DE BEAUSOBRE in him, 
too; for the rest, soft as sunset and really with fine 
radiances, in a somewhat twisted state, in that good old. 
mind of his.” Dr BEAusoprg, aS FREDERICK called him,. 
was of good family, and as there is a coat of arms upon 
the stone, which the heralds have yet to make out, there is 
a probability that it belongs to ‘him rather than to Isaac 
JAQUELOT. In order to enable archeologists and genealo- 
gists to discuss the subject the stone has been removed 
from the floor and placed in a position which will allow the 
inscription to be investigated. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, EDINBURGH. 


PAVILLON CAMBON, FRENCH CONVALESCENT HOME, BRIGHTON. 
N connection with the well-known French HospitaP 
] in Shaftesbury Avenue a convalescent home has beer 
established at Brighton under the care of Dr. A. VINTRAS. 
(one of the founders of the London institution) and Mr. E. 
CocQUEREL as honorary secretary. A recent generous. 
donation has enabled the committee to make important. 
extensions of their work, and the accompanying plate illus- 
trates the new tower and dining-room which are now being 
built.' The tower is to be known as the Pavillon Cambon. 
It provides especially adapted wards for open-air treatment, 
also a special inhalation-room, besides other requirements. 
The foundation-stone is to be laid by his Excellency 
M. PauL Camzon, the French Ambassador, in the second. 
week in November. | 5 sell 
The architects are Messrs. Crayton & Buack, of 
Brighton, and the contract is being carried out by Row- 
LAND BROTHERS, of Horsham, Sussex. . 


PAIR OF HOUSES, BEESTON, NOTTS. 
OR the lower portion and central feature of these 
houses red sand brick facing is used. The upper part 
is covered with cement rough-cast of a buff tint. Green 
Welsh slates have been used, and woodwork painted white. 
Mr. Joun R. Poyser, Nottingham, is the architect. 


NO. 50 FINSBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
CIRCUS PLACE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C. 


8T. PATRICK’S, CLEVELAND, TRANSVAAL. ; 
\ N 7 E illustrate this week a little church which has 

recently been erected on the Witwatersrand: of 
South Africa.. Standing amidst surroundings’ that are 
distinctly utilitarian, we now have an example of Eliza- 
bethan Gothic. It is expected that in a few years, when: 
surrounded by verdure, the building will form a veritable 
oasis, and a relief to the eye of the weary miner. The 
church has been designed with the idea of reproducing an 
example of what was constructed in the sixteenth century in 
many English villages. The foundation-stone was laid on:) 
Leap Year Day of 1904 by Mrs. STRANGMAN HANCOCK,. 
the wife of the general manager of the Jumpers Deep,. 
on whose north boundary the church stands. The funds: 
were collected from the mines in the neighbourhood" 
which the church will serve, and many merchants in. 
Johannesburg generously contributed both in kind and: 
specie. Among the former gifts may be cited the east 
window, which appears to be more or less unique. It 
contains three Irish harps and thirty-nine examples of the 
shamrock, which should render ‘it’ specially acceptable to- 
St. Patrick, the patron saint. ‘The architect is Mr. H. L.. 
TEMPLER, who is also the engineer of the Jumpers Deep: 
Limited. 
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WINCHESTER." 
(Concluded from last week.) 


Winchester Cathedral. 


INCHESTER Cathedral awakes a thousand memories, 

and as we stand in the stately fane we seem to be reading 

page after page of the history of a long past, and as we linger, 
clothing in our imagination the heroic figures lying here at rest, 
the words of the Psalmist come to us with more than ordinary 
significance, “ A thousand years in Thy sight are but as yester- 
day.” Dean Stanley once said :—“ Everyone who has endea- 
voured to study history must be struck by the advantages that 


those enjoy who live within the neighbourhood of great } 


historical monuments ; to have seen the place where a great 
thing happened, to have seen the picture, the statue, the tomb 
of an illustrious man, is the next thing to being present at the 
event in person.” Indeed, the much-lamented and beloved 
late Dean of Westminster correctly. drew attention to the 
advantages to the student of history in living under the 
shadow of such noble monuments as may be seen in the old 
city. 

For over twelve centuries the site of Winchester Cathedral 
has been devoted to Christian worship—even longer, for there 
appears little doubt that the site was occupied by the church 
of the Roman Christians settled at Winchester, and before that 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL, WEST FRONT. 


by a heathen temple. A school was founded here during the 
Roman occupation for the instruction of priests in heathen 
mythology ; hence the site might well have been considered 
devoted to the purposes of public worship for nearly 2,000 years. 

The “Sanctuary of the house of Cerdic,” the minster of 
the West Saxon line, is also the mausoleum of Danish and 
Norman kings, princes, prelates, where, in unmarked graves 
or in splendid chantries, rest Saxon, Danish, Norman, Anglo- 
Norman, Plantagenet, Lancastrian, Yorkist and Tudor prelates, 
princes, statesmen, warriors and lesser notabilities whose 
memories are imperishable so long as history remains and 
the cathedrals, colleges and halls they built, and charities they 
founded still stand to benefit succeeding generations. 

Nothing above ground remains of the Anglo-Saxon cathe- 
dral of St. Ethelwold, although perhaps with some the crypt is 
considered above ground ; if this be so, portions of the Saxon 


* From a paper read by Mr. G. H. Lindsey Renton at the visit of 
members of the Upper Norwood Athenccum. 


crypt still remain, and we know Ethelwold himself was buried 
in the southern crypt. 

The first object of interest that meets our eye on entering 
the cathedral is Wykeham’s chantry—situated exactly on the 
spot desired by him when he as a boy attended “ Pekismass.” 
It was built by himself on that part.of the cruciform plan of 
the cathedral which originally exactly corresponded with the 
pierced side of the Saviour on the Cross. Not far off is the 
somewhat neglected chantry of his predecessor, Edyngton, 
who commenced the transformation of the nave from Norman 
to Perpendicular. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL FROM CLOISTERS AND CHAFPTER-HOUSE. 


We pass into the south transept and view with astonish- 
ment, probably, the enormous tower piers ; we then proceed up 
the steps into the aisles of the chancel. Standing in the choir 
one is almost overwhelmed with the wonderful associations of 
the locality, for we are surrounded with historic names and 
burials. Above, under the beautiful and deeply-moulded 
arches, are six gilded shrines, or chests, rich in the variety and 
excellence of their details, recalling by their inscription the 
Anglo-Saxon monarchy, the founders of the cathedral and of 
the West Saxon line. All around are tombs of Danish and 
Norman monarchs and princes: on the north rests_ Hardi- 
canute, Canute’s nephew ; Duke Beorn rests in the south wall, 
in the same niche as the Conqueror’s son Richard, killed in 
1081 in the New Forest, a place equally fatal to his elder 
brother Rufus. The latter lies close at hand under the tower 
in a marble sarcophagus, whilst beneath the pavement before 
the high altar sleeps his last sleep Bishop Henry de Blois, 
grandson of the Conqueror and founder of St. Cross. The 
mortuary chests referred to above are reverently cared for, and 
were first ‘‘ chested” by Blois, and in 1524 Bishop Fox en- 
shrined De Blois’s chest within those now seen. 

I give a summary of the inscriptions :— 

South side, first chest from altar-screen—“In this tomb 
rests pious King Edred, who nobly governed this land of 
Britain, and died A.D.'955.” Second chest—“ King Edmund 
died AD 946. Edmund, whom this chest contains, and who 
swayed the regal sceptre while his father was living, do thou 
O Christ receive.” Third chest—In this and in the other chest 
opposite are the remaining bones of Canute and Rufus (kings), 
Emma (queen) and Wina and Alwin (bishops). In this chest 
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were promiscuously laid together the bones of princes nd 
prelates which had been scattered about with sacrilegious 
barbarity in 1642. 

North side, first chest—Similar to the third chest opposite. 

Second chest—Here King Egbert, A.D. 837, rests, with King 
Kenulph, 714 A.D, ; each of them bestowed upon us magnificent 
gifts. Third chest—In this chest lie together the bones of 
Kinegils, 641 AD, and Ethulwulf, 857 A.D.; the first was the 
founder, the latter a benefactor of this church. 
‘ “We now come to Bishop Fox’s chantry, of the most 
exquisite stone lacework. Lord Privy Seal to Henry VII., 
Fox was instrumental in the preferment of Wolsey. He was 
sponsor to Henry VIII., and executor to Henry VII.’s will. 
His chantry is well cared for by his foundation, Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, so called by his devotion to the Sacrament 
typified by the “pelican in her piety” on the summit of the 
pilasters and elsewhere. Close by, and almost exceeding it in 
splendour, is the chantry of Cardinal Beaufort, four times 
Lord;Chancellor, tutor of his nephews Henry V. and VI., half 
brother to-Henry IV., and son of John of Gaunt, “time- 
honoured Lancaster.” The Dukes of Beaufort have taken its 
reparation under. their care. The very fine chapel close by, 
with its: oak carving, contains the tomb of Bishop Langton ; 
his predecessor, Bishop Courtenay, who was at Bosworth field, 
was buried under the lady chapel. 

Opposite Beaufort’s chantry is one, if possible, more magni- 
ficent—that ,of, Bishop Waynflete, whose college (Magdalen) 
keeps (the splendid tomb and shrine in the best order ; and it 
may be.said.to remain, save the altar decorations and images, 
as left after his funeral. The effigy reminds us of the wars of 
York, and’ Lancaster, in which twelve pitched battles were 
fought, eighty persons of the royal lineage were slain and 
go,oco Englishmen perished.- A Wykehamist, first Provost of 
Eton for his pious master Henry VI., he was Lord Chancellor 
and christened the future Edward IV. His bequest to have 
5,000 masses for his soul, and those of his parents and friends, 
has been realised in the highest form by the good wishes and 
prayers of his children of Magdalen College, one of the finest 
endowments in existence. 

Time will not allow me to dwell too long on the many points 
of interest in this the most historic of all our venerable fanes. 
Its beauties are an education to the architect, representing as 
they do all schools from the Early Norman to the Late Tudor 
period. The rugged solid columns in the north and south 
transepts and the crypt of Bishop Walkelin, the Conqueror’s 
cousin, appear in bold relief against the delicate Perpendicular 
work of Edyngton, Wykeham and their immediate successors. 
Under the splendid panels and piers of the unrivalled Perpen- 
dicular nave, and above, the unequalled groined roof, and 
hidden away in the walls everywhere is Walkelin’s work ; and 
moreover, when we mounted into the roof we could see the 
Norman pilasters and arches running up behind the balcony 
triforium, and under the enormous range of timbers in the roof 
timbers which must have been growing when the Roman eagles 
left Britain, 

The Ancient Hospital of St. Cross. 


There is no institution existing at the present time in Great 
Britain which has been suffered to remain, for upwards of 700 
years, so little changed in its original constitution and appear- 
ance as that of St. Cross, The hospital represents two foun- 
dations, that of Bishop de Blois (1136) and Cardinal Beaufort 
(1444). . ae 

The Blois foundation was founded to support “thirteen 
poor men, feeble and so reduced in strength that they can 


‘Hosrirar. oF ST. Cross, . 


hardly, or with difficulty, support themselves without another’s 
aid,” there to be clothed, boarded anc’ fed. Also another 
hundred poor indigent men were to have. their daily dinner 
and other acts of kindness done to the poor according to the 
ability of the hospital. Certain revenues were left for the 
purpose. Richard Toclive, the next bishop of Winchester, 
also added to the charity. Unfortunately, owing to the evil 
doings of a certain master in 1373, the hospital fell into decay, 
and once more William of Wykeham came to the rescue. The 
brethren live in thirteen houses; their dress is, as you 
observed, a black gown with a silver cross on the left breast, 
Howevet, even to-day a horn of beer and a piece of white 
bread can be obtained by knocking at the porter’s hatchway, 
and this is one of the last remaining of that olden-time charity. 

Cardinal Beaufort’s foundation, known as the Almshouse 
of Noble Poverty, was founded in 1444; but this, unhappily, 
soon became the prey of mercenary men, and on Henry VII.’s 
accession only sufficient funds remained for the support of a 
chaplain and two men. 

By the new scheme there are to be as many Brethren in 
either Foundation as can be maintained, provided the original 
number of thirteen Brethren of St. Cross are kept up, and if 
there are as many as twelve Brethren on the Beaufort Founda- 
tion, then the number of Brethren of St. Cross shall not be less 
than sixteen. Time will not permit me to give the details of 
the vicissitudes of this venerable charity, but after consider- 
able litigation a scheme of management was arranged, with 
the approval of the Court of Chancery, and about 1912 the | 
income of the joint Foundations will probably amount to some’ 
10,0007. per annum. What the income would have been if! 
happily the charities had been in the hands of honest men, I 
will leave to your imagination. ; 

Time will only allow me briefly to refer to the church, 
considered the best example of Transition-Norman. It is 
indeed a most interesting architectural study; good examples | 
are to be seen of nearly every style, Romanesque, Transition- | 
Norman and Early English, to Late Decorated, The interior. 
of the church is remarkable for the loftiness of its propor- 
tions and the rich ornamentations of its arches and mould-. 
ings. ' ; 
The hall, originally part of the Hundred Mennes Hall, has. 
four rich Perpendicular windows, and at the east end a dais for 
the table of officers, those for the Brethren being arranged 
along the sides. There is yet much to excite interest and to 
convey an idea of its original appearance: the rude, yet orna- 
mental display of roof timbers, the gallery at the end whence 
the Benediction was given, and .whence, on festivals, gaudy- 
days as they were called,'the cheerful sound of minstrelsy , 
enlivened the banquet ; a quaint fifteenth-century staircase and | 
the raised hearth in the centre of the hall, round which the 
brothers are wont to sit on feast days and awake the listlessness 
of age by the memories of bygone times. And now I must 
come to a close, and I trust that my zeal has not outrun my 
discretion in wearying. you with the length of my paper. 
Winchester, its venerable monuments and its history so inter- 
woven with the life of our beloved country, has such a fascina-, 
tion for me, and this must plead my excuse. As we walked, 
to-day through Wykeham’s College chapel and chantry, the, 
glorious cathedral and the church of St. Cross, I thought of 


Milton’s beautiful words in “Il Penseroso ” :— 


O let my due feet never fail” 


To walk the studious cloisters pale, oo 


And love the high embowed roof. 

With antique pillars, massy proof ; 

And storied windows, richly dight, 
Casting a dim, religious light ; 

There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-voiced choir below, 

In service high, and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness through mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 


I desire to acknowledge the assistance I have received 
from Warren’s “Winchester Guide,” Wrench’s “ Winchester. 
College Notions,” the MMzsical Times of June 4, .Leach’s 
“History of Winchester College” and Parker’s “ Glossary of. 
Architecture.” 


i 
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Mr. John Ralston, architect, Glasgow, has been selected 
to carry out the erection of the new town hall and municipal 
buildings for Pretoria. Mr. Ralston was trained in the office 
of Mr. Crawford, in Dumbarton, and of Mr. Cullen, in Hamil- 
ton, and he was for a number of years a student and latterly an 
assistant in the architectural department of the Glasgow 
Technical College. Recently Mr. Thomas A. Moodie, another 
Glasgow Technical College student, was appointed to carry out 
the erection of very large buildings in Johannesburg for the 
central offices of the railway system, 
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THE STREETS. OF GLASGOW.:: 
oie Corporation of Glasgow are preparing a new register 
' of public streets on a: plan which has caused much 
dissatisfaction. Practically .the effect. of.it will be to record 
the difference between a normal building-line and the line 


which was followed in building. | If‘an existing building pro- 
jects beyond the normal line, it is understood that. the projection 
will be considered ‘as only accidental or temporary, and when- 
ever an opportunity’ is offered for rebuilding the frontage will 
be determined by the normal line. As there are over 5,000 
appeals lodged against the dimensions adopted, an official 


statement has been prepared by the clerk to the special com- 


mittee in order to explain the principle which inspired the. 


measurements. Itisasfollows:—  . a 
As in my view the greater number of the appeals against 
the entries in the proposed register have been taken with the 


view of keeping matters open, and without adequate or, in some. 


cases, any knowledge on the part of the appellants whether the 
entries in the register affect their interest or not, or whether 
they, the-appellants, really object to the entries, I, in obedience 
to the remit to me by the sub-committee, submit the following 
answers to the: principal points raised, or likely to be raised, 
= ithe various appeals lodged with the Sheriff of Lanark- 
shire :— 


Width of Streets. 


Objection I1.—That the entry of width of streets should not 
bé more than the actual width as at present. . — 

Answer.—In this connection I take the case of an ordinary 
public street of the city. In such a street there is, generally 


speaking, a well-defined and regular building line, but where. 


any building projects beyond that building line it was 
admittedly the object of the Corporation in. getting this Act 
passed that such projecting building, when it came to be 
rébuilt, should be set back to the recognised and regular build- 
ing ‘line of the street. It should be stated that the Dean of 
Guild on a number of occasions has sustained the plea of the 
Master of Works that in such cases in which application has 
been made for a decree to erect or re-erect such projecting 
building, the parties were bound to go back to the regular 
building line of the street, and sc widen the same at that point. 
That was done in the case of Pollokshaws Road, and also in 
the case of North Woodside Road, and in the latter case the 
judgment of the Dean of Guild was affirmed by the Court of 
Session. . : 

Again, in the case of other public streets, whilst the actual 
width between parapet walls is less than the width shown on 
the proposed register, it is to be explained that this increased 
figure is inserted having regard to the provisions of section 18 
of the Act of 1900, which the Dean of Guild, in fixing the 
width of streets under section 21 of that Act, is to. have 
regard to. - ds al 

If the objection now under discussion were sound it would 
be difficult to see what entry could. be made as to width, as 
there are few streets that have not different widths at different 
points, and it would, in the view of the Master of Works, be 
impossible to enter a width for any street in the city which 
would represent the actual existing width thereof over its entire 
length. - 5 

In the case of a public street which previously had been a 
Statute Labour road, this further observation falls to be made, 
namely, that under the Glasgow Police Act 1866, no building 
excepting a stone wall not exceeding 6 feet in height can be 
erected nearer the centre of such street than 20 feet, thus 
making the distance between the buildings 4o feet ; and that 
is the width which the Master of Works has put in the proposed 
register as regards this class of public streets, excepting where 
the existing or ruling width is greater. 


Centre of Street and Building Line. 


Objection. II.—That it is incompetent to enter as the 
distance between the centre of the street and the building line 
any distance at all unless that distance has been fixed by 
statute, decree of the Sheriff or the Dean of Guild, or a resolu- 
tion of the Corporation. eae 

. Answer.—This objection, if sound, would prevent any 
entry being made in the register of what as matter of fact 
actually. exists; unless there has. been some such decree or 
resolution. It,is,to be kept in view that most of the streets in 
the,centre of the.,city were formed prior to 1862, in which year 
it first became necessary.to apply to the Dean of Guild for-a 
warrant to form streets, and since that date streets have also 
been, formed under special statutory powers or with the consent 
of the Corporation. The entries actually made in the proposed 


register are, intended to determine once and for all the relation 


bet ween, the-centre of the street and the building line thereof, 
ing peat Raha : under _ Section 2c. of the Act of 1900, 
onde 
before the Dean of Guild Court. 
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Pollokshields Villas: ' bie tt ’ 

Objection III.—That it is incompetent to. enter, as, the 
distance between the centre of the stréet and the building line, 
any distance greater than one-half ofthe width of the street.” 

Answer.—The most of. the objections under this head ‘will 
probably refer to the streets in -Pollokshields, where, by 
arrangement with the factor for thé superior thereof, the Master 
of Works has entered in the register relative to those stréets, 
as the distance between the centre and the building line, a 
figure 10 feet greater than one-half of the present width of the 
street, with the object that if ever the character of the buildings 
in that district. became changed, such as villas being super- 
seded by tenements or works, while the “ width” ‘of. the-street 
available for roadway and footpaths would remain as. at present, 
the new or substituted buildings would have.to be. erected 
10 feet further back than the present side of the: street, the 
owners, however, having the right to enclose. such 1o feet, 
although not being entitled to build over its: At the present 
time the feuars there are bound by their titles to put their villas 
further back than the distances specified in the register, and in 
every case in that district where tenements»have been erected 
the building line thereof is in accordance with'the entry in the 
register of the distance between the centre ofthe street and the 
building line, where such entry is made in the register. 

The question has been raised whether the entry in the 
register of a building line nearer the centre of the street than 
the building line specified in the title would not override the 
title, and notwithstanding that title; give a feuar the right to 
come forward with buildings nearer the centre than the title 
provides for. In my view that result would not be brought 
about, and the entries in the register are certainly not intended 
to give a feuar the right to build where he is otherwise restricted 
from doing so, and that point is specifically dealt with by the 
Master of Works in the last-part of the Explanatory Note (C) 
prefixed to the register, where it says :—“ Nor are such entries 
to be founded on where by common law, or by statute, or by 
agreement, any ... person is. bound to make the width’ or 
distance greater than the width or distance entered in this 
register.” A typical instance of this point is St. Andrew’s 
Drive. The width of this street is entered as 60 feet, whilst 
the distance between the centre of the street and the building 
line is 40 feet. The actual width between the parapets is 
60 feet, but the villas are very much further back than 4o feet 
from the centre. 


Corporation and Public Streets. 


Objection I1V.—That the entry of a width in the register, 
taking into consideration the definition of “width” in the Act, 
means that the Corporation thereby acquire, take over and 
maintain as public the whole street, including foot pavements. 

Answer.—On this point it is to be noted that the Corpora- 
tio cannot initiate any action founding upon the register. It 
is not in any way intended that the Corporation take over and 
maintain the foot pavements. Those are and must, as hitherto, 
be subject to the provisions of the Glasgow Police Acts ; that 
is to say, be maintainable by the proprietors interested, unless 
where the Corporation has, under these Acts, specially agreed 
to take over and maintain any pavements. “To prevent any 
misapprehension arising on this point, the Master of Works put 
in the Explanatory Notes prefixed to the proposed register the 
statement that the entry in the register of any street could and 
would not relieve any proprietor from his statutory liability 
to maintain the foot pavements of such street. 


Cellars under Pavements. 

Objection V.—That the entries in the register would pre- 
vent any persons putting cellars under the pavement. 

Answer.—The register in no way affects the question of ; 
cellars under foot pavements. Those fall to be dealt with in 
terms of Section 16 of the 1900 Act, a section which has no 
relation to the register, and is and shall continue to be in 
operation whether there be a register or not. 

Objection VI.—That, on the approval of the register, the 
Corporation could at once, and at their own hand, step in and 
take possession of. any private property which is nearer to the 
centre of the street than one-half of the width thereof. 

* Answer.—It is only when proprietors apply to the Dean of 
Guild for power to erect or. re-erect a building that any ques- 
tion of the width of the street or the position of the building in 
relation to the centre of the street can arise. See, on this 
point, Sections 20 and 21 of the Act of 1900, 


No Entries. 

_ Objection VII.—In regard to streets as to which there are 
no entries giving thé width or the distance between the centre 
and ‘the building line. 

Answer.—Appeals have, I suspect, been taken on this head 
because parties did not understand the méaning of there being 
no-entries. Where no entries have been ‘made the reason is 
that the Master of- Works was quite unable to put in 4 figure 
which would be. applicable to the ‘whole street, and: in this con-_ 
nection the case of East Clydé Street, between'Saltmarket and . 
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‘Stockwell Street, and that of Commercial Road from Adelphi 
Street to Cumberland: Street, may be instanced. In these and 
all such cases where no entries appear in the register, the 
‘questions of the width and the position of buildings in relation 
tothe centre line of the street must be determined in each 
‘individual case when such comes before the Court, and no 
owner, can be in the least prejudiced by the fact that no entry 
or entries are made. 
Markings on Map. 

Objection VIII.—With reference to the marking on the 
map. 

nhswél “Objection has been taken to the colouring on the 
map, as in some instances including portions of ground beyond 
the width of the street, even as that width is entered in the 
register. Such colouring put upon the map does not, and is 
not meant to, show the width of the street as entered in the 
register. Itis intended to show what at present is used by the 
public as part of the carriageway and foot-pavement, whether 
that use includes more or less than one-half of the width of the 
street entered in the register. It was impossible for the Master 
of Works to show by such colouring the width of the street as 
indicated in the register, because many of the streets have 
no width at all marked therein, and in those cases the streets 
could not have been coloured, and the map would therefore 
hhave been misleading as to what are public streets. The 
colouring on the map is only intended to explain the register 
‘by showing the length of street which is public, and not the 
width thereof. 

Objection IX.—That the position of the centre ofeach street 
‘is not fixed in any way or shown on the map. 

Answer.—There is no provision in the Act for fixing the 
centre of the street in connection with the preparation of the 
register or in entering or making any entry with regard to such 
position, and it would, I fear, be incompetent to do so at this 
stage, more especially when thé provisions of Sections 20 and 
21 of the Act of 1900 are kept in view and considered. It is 
only in those sections that there is any reference in the Act to 
the position of the centre line of the street, and, whatever the 
personal view of the Master of Works might now be as to where 
such centre is, the Dean of Guild might, when the case comes 
to be determined under those sections, fix a different centre 
altogether. 

Oriel Windows. 


Objection X.—That the width of the street as stated in the 
register would in future be a restriction upon such projections 
as oriel windows for houses above the ground floor. 

Answer.—Keeping in view the provisions of. by-law 14, 
made under the Act of 1892, and still in force, there is no 
ground for this objection. The by-law referred to provides 
that bay windows or oriels above the ground storey in a street 
the width of which is under 4o feet, may project 12 inches; if 
over 40 feet and under 69 feet, 18 inches ; and if 60 feet and 
upwards, 24 inches. 


PROTECTION OF HISTORICAL CITIES IN 
GERMANY. 


I* a letter to the 7z7zes Professor Baldwin Brown writes :— 

Will you grant me the space of a few lines in which to 
report the chief results of the congress for the care of monu- 
ments held at the close of last month at Mainz on the Rhine? 
Congresses of this kind have been held in Germany for the 
last five years, and have. been attended by representatives of 
the German States and public officials of towns and districts. 
This year the number of these official representatives has been 
doubled, a fact which shows the attention this subject is 
claiming in administrative circles. At the opening of the 
congress the representative of the Hessian Government and 
author of the Hessian Monument Act of 1902, after reporting 
on the, working of this Act, laid down the sound principle that 
all protective operations should be based, if possible, on a 
common understanding between authorities of State. and 
Church on the one side and local bodies and private persons 
on the other. A rigid bureaucratic system and sentimentality 
are alike to be avoided; the needs of. the present and the 
capacity of ratepayers are to be, weighed dispassionately, and 
the whole movement based on an instructed public opinion, 
The representatives of Austria and Prussia reported on the pro- 
jects of monument legislation. which were being prepared in 
each of those States, and the latter made the interesting com- 
Tunication that the forthcoming Prussian law would contain a 


provision to arm municipal authorities with legal powers for: 


giving effect to aesthetic requirements. A “Handbook of the 
Artistic Antiquities of Germany,” to be published in five 


volumes, was reported on, and it,,was announced that the. 


Kaiser had authorised a grant of: 50,009 marks in aid of the 
work. A long discussion took place on the. question of the 
treatment of the older examples..of Domestic architecture in 
historical cities, and it was urged that these should not only be 


the Temple of Isis. 


catalogued, photographed and measured, but should be pre-, 
served. The. subject of local building regulations in relation . 
to the care of historical monuments was introduced to the 
congress by Ober-Baurath Dr. Stiibben, of Berlin, well known 
for his work in the extension of Kéln, and author of the volume 
on the laying out of cities in the great German “ Handbook 
of Architecture.” _ The danger that old buildings and old 
features run from inconsiderate enforcement of such regula- 
tions was explained and illustrated, and a bolder assertion 
of zesthetic claims contended for. Hildesheim and Vienna 
have set a notable example in this matter. The Bava-, 
rian Government has sanctioned the issue of local regu- 
lations with zesthetic intent in the larger towns, and has 
ordered the preparation of illustrated local inventories of old 
buildings the preservation of which is desirable. A number of 
German cities,, such as Niirnberg, Hildesheim, Frankfurt, 
Liibeck, Rothenburg and many. others have local building 
regulations which prescribe adherence to the traditional style 
in new work introduced into the central parts of towns, and 
safeguard what is valuable in the old. Dr. Stiibben discussed 
the whole question of such prescriptions and prohibitions from 
the point of view of the practical architect and man of affairs, 
and decided in favour of the principle of such compulsion. It 
would have to be applied, however, with caution and tact, and 
should be only attempted in the older and more historically 
important parts of towns. Town councils should on these 
questions take advice from persons of good judgment and 
knowledge of art. The congress ultimately drew up a recom-, 
mendation on the lines of Dr. Stiibben’s address which was to 
be laid before local authorities, ; 

In view of the fact that our own historical towns, such as 
Chester and Edinburgh, have no protective regulations of this 
kind, while in all parts of these islands, save in favoured 
Ireland, the official care of monuments has been reduced to the 
narrowest limits, it is well that we should take note of the 
systematic manner in which these questions are being treated 
in Germany, as well as in other continental countries. We 
have to rely almost entirely, save when the Office of Works 
acts out of the goodness of its heart, on public opinion as 
influenced by private societies, and public opinion acts in a 
somewhat haphazard fashion, or does not act at all till it is 
too late. The Germans recognise that public opinion is the 
ultimate basis of all protective work, but they havea great 
advantage in their system of official commissions and con- 
servators, as well as in state and local regulations, which aim 
at preserving for posterity the inheritance of artistic and 
historical monuments handed down to us from our forefathers. 


TEMPLES AT PHILA. 
LETTER has appeared in the Zzmes from Colonel 
Henry Knollys, who says :—Possibly the evidence which 
I this year personally collected at Philz, and subsequently 
confirmed at.Cairo and elsewhere, may not be valueless as 
bearing on “ F.R.S.’s” letter to the Zzses of October 17. 

He asks:—“ Will any steps, be taken about the many 
buildings which would be ruined if they are submerged?” __ 

An amiable, though possibly a foolish, deduction suggests 
he is not aware that 28,o00/, approximately, has already been 
expended in works for the preservation of the Philz temples 
alone, expcsed to damage from the Assouan barrage. In fact, 
that every precautionary measure which foresight, science, 
labour and unstinted ccst could suggest have some time back 
been adopted. <a 

The following are a few of the facts and of my measure- 
ments which I carefully noted on the spot concerning the 
condition of the island after the last annual rise of the Nile. 

A massive stone dam had been constructed on the land side, 
north, for the protection of the chief building, the Temple of 
Isis. Its foundations were sunk deep below the ground, and I 
found its dimensions to be:—Length, 201 feet; breadth at 
base, 51 feet ; perpendicular height, varying from 17 feet to 
7 feet. The great temple itself was originally built on solid 
rock, and therefore required no strengthening, but six of the 
principal buildings had been:effectually “ underpinned.” 

The maximum rise during last year’s flood was sharply 
defined on all the walls, and the following. were my measure- 
ments, of the. heights of. these markings from the bases :— 
Pharaoh’s Bed, 8 feet ; Temple of Hathor, 5: feet 6 inches ; Isis 
Birth-house, south end, 7. feet 6 inches ;- Pylon, Portal of 
Nectabenos, inside, 7 feet 6 inches ; West Colonnade, 10 feet . 
6 inches ; Vestibule of Nectabenos, 12 feet ; Hadrian’s Gate, 
4 feet 6 inches.. To these some inches must be added for 
saturation through. capillary attraction. Hotes 

Not more than an inch of water had covered the flooring of 

. Owing to the sandy nature of the soil the ground had. in 
most places reverted to a condition of dust); ‘but the interiors: 
of the buildings presented. a discoloured, mouldy aspect, and — 


‘the brilliant tints had. greatly faded up to the level of high-. 
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water mark-; ‘yet the deposit of Nile mud was much léss than 
anticipated, and the cost of removal and scouring had been’ 
covered by 6/. 10s. On the other hand, the structures did not 
indicate a trace of subsidence, or toppling over, or of’ stone- 
work deterioration. ; 

A high official in the Philz vicinity, whose whole heart and 
whole professional interest are absorbed in the preservation of 
Egyptian antiquities, expressed himself to me to the following 
effect :— : ; 

(From my shorthand notes.) “The barrage engineers 
have done all that could possibly be imagined to preserve the 
structures of Philz. They . .. brought every single building 
into a condition of stability far greater than it possessed before 
and even greater than that of any other existing ancient build- 
ing in Egypt. The new foundations have reached right down 
through the mud to rock. The engineers asked the Egyptolo- 
gists if any further precautions could be adopted, and the 
answer was ‘No.’ Justice requires I should give my verdict 
in favour of the strenuous labours and success of the engineers 
in their preservation of the temples. The strengthening will 
be permanent —at all events for an indefinite number of years. 
The barrage has, in fact, permanently preservéd Philz in an 
architectural point of view; in a picturesque point of view, 
however, it is destroyed.” 

Yes, this latter point is indisputable: the trees will be 
drowned ; the foliage will vanish ; and the waters will rise to 
so high a level that during a great part of the year lovely 
Philze will no longer appear perched on a beautiful eminence. 

Should you think this letter worth publication, 1 purpose 
dealing further with the measures contemplated to avert famine 
annually from an additional four or five millions of the Egyptian 
population. It is possible many may think this preservation 
should take precedence of the preservation of architectural 
antiquities, however lovely ; and may hesitate at “F.R.S.’s” 
parallel of Torquemada, Robespierre and the Communists— 
apparently, to such men as Lord Cromer, Sir William Garstin 
and Sir John Aird. 


EPSOM PARISH CHURCH. 


N Monday a meeting was held at the Public HalJ, Epsom, 
to consider a proposal to erect a new parish church to 
provide adequate accommodation for the growing needs of the 
parish. The present structure, which accommodates about 
800 worshippers, requires renovation, and the suggested 
scheme would provide for the erection of a new church witha 
seating capacity of 1,200, at an estimated expenditure of 
@8,000/. The chair was occupied by the vicar, the Rev. 
Waldegrave Bainbridge Bell. 

Lord Rosebery proposed :—“ That this meeting approves 
the inauguration of and pledges itself to support a scheme for 
the rebuilding of Epsom parish church.” . He said there were 
-only three options before the parish in this matter. One was 
to leave the church as it was, the other was to amend the 
church in some way, and the third was to rebuild it altogether, 
with the exception, perhaps, of the tower. As to the first course, 
‘he was very doubtful if it was possible. Epsom had grown of 
late by leaps and by bounds, implying a large increase of the 
population, for which it was their duty to attempt to find some 
‘church accommodation. The present church was quite: in- 
adequate to furnish that accommodation ; moreover, it was 
wholly unworthy of Epsom. He was shocked when he first 
entered the parish church. He could not have believed that a 
‘building so utterly inadequate to its high purpose, so unworthy 
of its high purpose, and so uncongenial to the ancient and pictur- 
esque surroundings of Epsom could have been allowed to exist so 
‘long. Asa church it was not old—if it were oldit would have 
been probably built ina much better style. The foundation-stone 
of it was only laid in the year 1824, that was just eighty years 
‘ago, at the very worst era of British taste, and of that era of 
British taste he doubted if there was a much more unfortunate 
specimen in existence than: Epsom parish church. In any 
‘case, if it were to continue to exist it would have to be very 
largely added to in order to be sufficient for the needs of the 
growing parish. As to the second course, which would be to 
amend it, he believed—and he was in the presence of some 
-architects and spoke from some experience of a painful kind 
also—that it was always’ unwise to pull a building very much 
about. It would be found much’ cheaper’ in the end, unless 
‘there was any ‘special character that they wish to preserve in 
‘the old building, to rebuild it altogether. He was reminded 
of a little story of the great Duke of Wellington when he ‘was 
-given a large sum of money by the nation in order to purchase 
-a country house. It was said that he’ went ‘to see a ‘very 
beautiful old Elizabethan house which was quite worthy of his 
-attention, and was delighted with it; but on further inquiry 
of professional. men he’was told that it must in any case‘have 
‘a new roof, and if it had a new roof the walls must eventually’ 
come down, because they were not ‘strong enough ‘to support 
ut, That was very much the case with regard to the proposed 


ameridmentof that church. They would have at least to double its 
size. He hoped the meeting wouldnot decide to amend the build- 
ing, whatever it might do. And there was a substantial con- 
sideration which ought to have some weight. A certain sum of 
money, about 1,200/, or 1,300/., had been promised to the 
vicar for the’ purpose of building a new church. But for the 
purpose of remodelling the old church not a shilling of that 
sum was available. The question of cost was, of course, a very 
grave one, but they need not build the whole structure at once. 
He did not doubt that from the liberality of Epsom and its 
neighbourhood in every good cause they should soon be able 
to make a substantial start with a sum which would encourage 
the vicar to commence his work. They should all feel that if 
they had any spare cash left they could not give it to a better 
purpose than this. There was nothing that struck a traveller. 
through England so much, however much he might be accus- 
tomed to pass through that country, as the sight of every 
village crowned with its church spire. That gave a character 
to the country which perhaps no other kingdom in the world 
could boast. They in Epsom must not fall behind the high 
conception which had enriched and beautified their country. 
They must determine that the highest service of all to which 
they could dedicate themselves should not be performed in this 
town in a building unworthy of that purpose, unworthy of the 
town and unworthy of themselves. 


THE “COMMON GOOD” OF EDINBURGH. 


Y the old phrase of “common good” in Scotch law is 
signified “all the property of a corporation over which 
the magistrates have a power of administration solely for 
behoof of the corporation” In Edinburgh it has attained 
important proportions. The Town Council therefore in July 
ordered that a report should be prepared upon it by the Town 
Clerk and City Chamberlain. The property belonging to the 
“common good,” and which is used for city or public purposes, 
but which in some instances also produces rent, consists of the 
following :—The older portion of the City Chambers ; Canon- 
gate council chamber ; properties at Nos. 1 and 3 Craig’s 
Close ; area of ground at the west entrance to New Calton, 
Waverley market, corn market, and property connected there- 
with ; cattle market and slaughter-houses (subject to provisions 
of statutes regulating the latter); city burial grounds (Grey- 
friars, Old Calton, New Calton and -Canongate), St. Bernard’s 
Well, burgh assessor’s office, Waterloo Place, the Meadows 
(East and West), Bruntsfield Links, West Princes Street 
Gardens, East Princes Street Gardens (subject to the rights of 
the Bank of Scotland in a portion), Calton’ Hill, observatory 
buildings on Calton Hill. In addition there are rents, customs 
and market dues, annuities, &c.. The ordinary revenue may 
now be taken at about 27,000/. per annum. But the ordinary 
expenditure fully exhausts the whole of the ordinary revenue, 
and leaves nothing to meet the outlays under the head of 
extraordinary expenditure. 

The ordinary expenditure, as at present, consists of the 
following :—(1) Feu-duties, repairs and rates and taxes on 
“common good” properties ; (2) proportion of salaries in the 
departments of the town clerk,’city chamberlain and the city 
superintendent of works, and proportion of the auditor’s salary ; 
(3) maintenance of the City Chambers, including repairs, 
furnishings, taxes, heating, lighting and wages of cleaners, 
messengers and watchmen; (4) stationery, printing and 
advertising in connection with Council business; (5) upkeep 
of markets, including wages, repairs, furnishings and taxes ; 
(6) allowance to the lord provost and salaries of the city legal 
assessor, the city officer and the sword and mace bearers ; 
(7) maintenance of the town observatory and of the Town 
Council’s _ library and museum, &c.; (8) Town Council 
luncheons, entertainment of deputations from other towns, 
coach hires, &c.; (9) annuities to the University and to the 
schools account ; (10) interest and sinking fund contribution 
on loan for redemption of old city debt. The extraordinary 
expenditure consists of the purchase and improvement of 
properties ; the cost of public ceremonies and entertainments ; 
donations towards charitable and other public objects and 
institutions, and miscellaneous items, including music in the 
parks, the arrangement’ of ancient documents in the city’s 
charter-rooms, &c.’ i sp acAe 

“The “common good” in the course of its history has 
passed through considerable changes’'in character. The 
exclusive privileges of home and foreign trade, and of handi- 
craft within the city, though ‘at one time ‘regarded as vital to 
the prosperity of the community, have long disappeared. ' The 
customs which were levied upon goods, producing considerable 
revenue, have been abolished without equivalent ; the revenue 
from séat-rents in ‘the city’ churches, which used to be a 
substantial item, has been diverted ‘by statute ; and even the 
causeway maill, or rent, with the equivalent from the rates 
which for a time compensated it, has been abrogated.’ These 
changes indicate ‘the changed conditions of 'the present day, 
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when commerce and industry no longer rest upon restriction 
and privilege. Nor.can it be said with certainty that the 
“ common good” has yet reached its permanent form. Feudal 
casualties are undergoing a gradual process of extinction from 
statutory redemptions or commutations ; and it is possible that 
changes affecting them and other items may take place in the 
future. The customs and market dues, even if they prove 
permanent in their nature, are subject in their amount to the 
risks which are inseparable from all trading concerns. 

The “common good” was utilised in connection with the 
creation of the New Town. In the light of the present value of 
sites in Princes Street and the other sites of the New Town, 
surprise may be felt at the small rates at which the Corporation 
feued these out in the end of the eighteenth and beginning of 
the nineteenth centuries. It has to be kept in mind, however, 
that they had to contend with prejudice, and the sums obtained 
—inadequate though they may now seem—were then considered 
the full market value, and many were the caustic remarks made 
on the successive announcements of citizens leaving the Old 
Town to take up premises in the New. Further, in judging of 
the actings of the Town Council then, it is necessary not merely 
to look at the permanent return of feu-duty, but the infinitely 
more important return to the city from the creation of Princes 
Street and the New Town. The Town Council in the eigh- 
teenth century formed, and they and their successors carried 
into execution, the great scheme of laying-out the New Town 
upon a comprehensive plan which must command admiration 
still. In order to carry out that plan, it was necessary to erect 
the old North Bridge, drain the Nor’ Loch and acquire the 
lands to the north, upon which the New Town was to be 
built. This work required persistent and continuous efforts, 
extending over more than I00 years, beginning with the 
purchase of Berefords Parks in 1716, and ending with the 
acquisition of Lord Alva’s feu in 1820. If the streets and 
squares of the New Town, with their ample provision of 
garden ground, are compared with the portions of the city 
erected within the last fifty years, the comparison will not be 
against the successive Town Councils who planned and carried 
out the formation of the New Town. Edinburgh could not have 
been the city it is to-day if Princes Street with its gardens, 
and the other streets of the New Town with their gardens, had 
not been created at great expense out of the “‘common good.” 
No hoarding up or investment of the money which produced 
these could have yielded the substantial asset possessed by the 
city in the attractions now forming some of its distinctive 
features. The subsequent improvements in the formation of 
North Bridge Street and South Bridge Street, the Mound, 
George IV. Bridge, Waterloo Place and Regent Road, 
though carried out with the aid of statutory powers, may 
not have been productive of revenue, but they were necessary 
to found the prosperity of the city at the present time. Even 
the expenditure upon the city churches and the high school, 
which was incurred in accordance with the ideas of the time 
as being substantially for the benefit of the whole community, 
although not yielding pecuniary revenue, should be represented 
by an increase in the moral and educational elements. in the 
community, and may be thus presumed to have tended to its 
prosperity. The expenditure upon Leith harbour and docks, 
however imprudent at the time, can hardly be disregarded as 


one of the things which have helped to promote the interests: 


of the community. 

It may be noted that the benefits which the “common 
good” is fitted to confer upon the community are being 
supplemented in our time, in another direction, by the pro- 
vision of parks and other assets, which will be handed on for 
the benefit and use of the community in perpetuity. All these 
are being paid for by instalments from the rates which will, in 
the course of from twenty to fifty years—no great period in the 
life of a city—clear off all the original purchase price, so that 
the Edinburgh citizens of the future may enjoy not merely the 
old “common good,” but this new and ever-growing “common 
good” contributed by the rates under statute. 

- It is pointed out in the document that the “common good ” 
revenues are now insufficient to meet the increasing ordinary 
annual expenditure charged against them and leave any margin 
for casual or extraordinary claims. The remedy for this is not 
to be looked for by any prospective increase in the revenues, 
but in better allocation as between the “common good” and 
other accounts of certain items of expenditure at present 
charged wholly, and of others charged partly, to the “common 
good.” The Town Council administration is divided into two 
sections—viz. municipal and police—the duties and obliga- 
tions of the municipal establishment comprising the mainten- 
ance of the civil power and dignity of the city, the defence of 
its rights and privileges, and the promotion of the common 
good of its inhabitants—those of the police department com- 
prising all the branches of administration, the expenditure on 
which is, or may be, met out of Statutory rates and assess- 
ments, These include watching, lighting, cleansing, fire 
brigade, baths, 
sewers'and drains, public health, and tramways and electric 


parks, streets and footpaths, improvements, 
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lighting. The proportions of the general expenses of manage- 
ment chargeable to accounts other than the “common good ”? 
should be altered. 

It is therefore recommended that in future the expense of 
maintenance of the City Chambers, and the expense of the 
departments which have to deal both with the “ common good” 
and police matters, should be allocated and charged in the’ 
proportions of one-fourth against the “common good” account 
and three-fourths against the police accounts. 


That, when money belonging to the “common good” is 


lying in bank under the arrangement as to compensating 
interest, the “common good” account should be credited in 
the books of the Corporation with interest thereon at the rate 
of 3 per cent. 

That, as a general rule, the magistrates and Council should 
endeavour to keep the amount of the discretionary expenditure 
from the “common good” in any year within the probable 
amount of free income available for the year after meeting the 
obligatory expenditure. 

That, when surpluses arise on the “common good” account, 
they should either be applied in reduction of debt, or in the 
acquisition of land or improvement of property. 

That, as a minor improvement, there should be a read-’ 
justment of the contributions to general expenses of manage- 
ment paid by other accounts in the municipal department. 


THE “CIRE-PERDUE” PROCESS. 


HE following account of the “cire-perdue” process of 
bronze casting as practised in America has been given 

from the Roman Bronze Works, Brooklyn, to the Scéentific 
American :— , es 
The “cire-perdue” process differs radically from the 
common or sand casting in’ several ways, and the latter can in 
no wise compare with it. Its principal advantage is that no 
matter how complicated or involved the original may be, the 
bronze reproduction can be cast ina singlespiece. This does 
away with assembling the separately cast bronze pieces, with 
the consequent inevitable traces of the joining. Further, there 
is no tamping of sand in the mould, with the danger of destroy- 


ing detail, and finally a complete casting takes about half as” 


long to make by this method as by the other. 

Though the sculptor usually carries out his conception in 
clay or wax of the same size as the intended bronze, it is some- 
times inconvenient, especially if the statue is to be of heroic 
size, to do this, and consequently the artist’s original is fre- 
quently much smaller in size As, however, full-size plaster 
casts are necessary in this or any other process of bronze 
casting, a full-size clay model must be constructed from the 
small original. 

When the original or plaster replica is received from the 
artist, the first step in the “ cire-perdue” process is to make a 
plaster or gelatine mould or “ negative.” © Within this negative 
a hollow wax figure or positive is now built up, the wax being 
applied with a brush till it is of the thickness that the finished 
bronze is to be. This part of the process is analogous to 
sand moulding, and the wax figure must be made in separate 
pieces whose size and number are determined by’ their shape ;. 
fer instance, if a half-closed hand is to be moulded, the fingers’ 
and the body of the hand would have to be separately repro- 
duced and afterwards assembled, as ‘otherwise it would be 
manifestly impossible to remove the pattern in one piece 
without destroying the mould. The analogy ceases with the 
assembling of the separate wax pieces. The complete figure 
is retouched as much as necessary, and, as the medium is wax, 
by using heat in the assembling the joints can be absolutely 
done away with, so that we have an exact wax likeness of the 
artist’s original. A great advantage of this method is that, if 
he desires to do so, the artist can change or retouch the wax 
figure as much as he pleases. The wax is sufficiently hard to 
permit handling, and will take the most delicate impression. 

The next step is the making of the final mould for the 
metal. This is made of a composition, liquid in form, that 
hardens in a few minutes after its application. This composi- 


tion is poured around the wax figure, and, as can be easily - 


understood, makes as exact a mould as can be produced, and, 
moreover, without ramming or tamping. At the same time 
an outer shell of a coarser composition is built up around the. 
mould to give it greater strength. An opening or two is left in 
the hollow wax figure so that the composition may be poured 
into it to form the inside core. Bronze rods are driven through 
the wax at several places, projecting on the inside as well as 
the outside, in order to hold the outer and inner cores in their 
proper relative positions on removing the wax. Before the 
completion of the outer core, wax rods or bars, that later form 
channels for the metal or vents, are attached to the wax figure 
wherever necessary, all leading to one main channel in the 
upper end of the mould. The enveloping of the figure with. 


the composition is now completed and the mould placed in an. 


oven and baked over a slow fire. Under this treatment the 


: 
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wax runs out, leaving the mould:of. the complete figure, while 
at the same time the composition hardens, The mould is now 
ready for running the molten metal. 

The casts come from the mould in an almost perfect con- 
dition, the minutest detail being as clear and distinct as. if 
chiselled by hand. Beyond removing the channels and vents, 
which, of course, have been filled with metal, and brushing off 
the particles of the hardened composition with a stiff brush, 
the figure requires no attention other than the usual final 
colouring or painting, which is done with acids and chemicals. 

In the “ cire-perdue,” freely translated “lost wax,” process 
as used by the Greeks and Romans, an inner core was made 
rcughly of the desired shape and covered with a layer of wax. 
In this wax the artist modelled the figure and then the outer 
core was put on surrounding it. The mould was then baked, 
the wax melting out, and the metal runin. While this made 
an exceedingly good bronze of the artist’s conception, it did not 
permit of making more than one, and was consequently im- 
practicable for modern use till the genius of Cellini developed 
the process to its present state. 


THE VAN EYCK ALTARPIECE. 


HE polyptych of “The Adoration of the Lamb,” com- 
missioned by Jodoc Vyt and his wife, Isabella, and 
intended for the chantry chapel of the family in St. John’s 
Church, afterwards the cathedral of St. Bavon, Ghent, is by 
general consent, says the correspondent of the Glasgow Herald, 
one of the greatest pictorial achievements in the world. It is 
not far short of 500 years since Hubert Van Eyck, a master 
among masters, whose name is worthy to rank with those of 
painters most profoundly reverenced, made the design, began 
the picture. And it was the Van Eycks, be it remembered, 
who so perfected the method of oil-painting as for all intents 
and purposes to be regarded as the discoverers of it. How far 
the altarpiece is by Hubert (c. 1366-1426), how far by Jan 
Van Eyck (c. 1380-1441), has for many years been an eagerly 
disputed point. On the work itself is, in Latin, this inscrip- 
tion :—“* Hubert Van Eyck, a painter, than whom no one is 
found greater, began the work, which John, inferior in art, 
gladly completed, relying on the prayer of Jodoc Vyt. By this 
verse the 6th of May invites you to behold the result.” Mr. 
W. H. J. Weale, the greatest authority on the early art of the 
Low Countries, after decades of close study, has come to the 
conclusion that the design is altogether by Hubert, and that 
the actual painting is his, save in the case of the two panels of 
Adam and Eve in the Brussels Museum. Alas! the great 
altarpiece as it originally existed is no longer visible. The 
relatively little-known history is as curious as the worth of the 
work is indisputable. 

The polyptych consists of the glorious central panel, an 
oblong composition of the Adoration of the Lamb, with above 
it three figures—God the Father, enthroned, His hand raised 
in the act of blessing, an august, unforgettable figure in red, 
richly jewelled, powerful as few pictorial creations are—“ here 
eyes do regard you from eternity’s stillness,” says Goethe ; to 
the left, the Virgin, in blue ; to the right St. John the Baptist, 
in green. 
exquisite composition of the mystic Lamb, whose every square 
inch—whether of the water of life flowing through its jewelled 
channel, of the grass where blossom microscopic violets and 
pansies, cowslips, daisies, lilies-of-the-valley, each a perfect 
miniature, or of the circle of angels kneeling in adoration—is 
to the painter of to-day a miracle of exactitude, of subordination, 

The originals of these four panels only remain at Ghent. 
The cathedral authorities have never permitted them to be 
removed from the chapel, where the light is poor, for purposes 
of reproduction, until a few months ago, when such leave was 
granted to the Berlin Photographic Company to remove them, 
to the end that a really worthy, because quite faithful, record 
might be made. Hitherto, as students are only too well aware, 
ithas not been possible to procure even an indifferent photograph 
to scale of the various portions. 

For what reason is not known, but between 1794 and 1815 
_ the wings of the great polyptych were removed from Ghent to 
Paris. In 1816 an art dealer named Nieuwenhuys by some 
means or other got the offer of six of the eight panels for 
6,000 francs These panels, those beneath, on a line with the 
Adoration of the Lamb, showing the procession of judges on 
horseback, and of pilgrims, with, in grisaille on the back, the 
figures of the donors and of two saints, those above represent- 
ing the singing angels and St. Cecilia at her organ, with 
behind an exquisite Annunciation, were sold by Nieuwenhuys 
for 100,000 francs to Mr. Solly, of London. Mr. Solly’s fine 
collection of Flemish, Dutch and Italian pictures was bought 
by the King of Prussia, and formed the nucleus of the Berlin 
Gallery, where the Van Eyck panels are, of course, regarded 
as a supreme treasure. When they passed into the King of 
Prussia’s possession a value of about 450,000 francs was put 
upon them, The panels are now split, so that both sides can 
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simultaneously be studied. Probably because the Adam and 
Eve were nudes, and did not appeal to Nieuwenhuys, they were 
not bought in 1816; in fact, for many years subsequent to 1785 
were stored away in a cupboard. In 1860 they were bought 
by the Belgian Government for the Brussels Museum at 
50,000 francs, plus the Michel Coxcie copies of the six panels 
in Beilin and copies by M. Victoire Lagye of the Adam and 
Eve, the instructions to him being that the figures were. not to 
remain completely nude. At Ghent, then, we have the four 
central panels as originally painted—and they are in splendid 
condition—probably by Hubert Van Eyck, and copies of the 
remaining parts of the altarpiece, but the copies give little idea 
of the might and beauty of the actual painting. For the 
originals of the wings one has to go to .Berlin and to 
Brussels. 

These facts are recalled in connection with an enterprise 
whose importance to the student and to all lovers of art it 
would be difficult to overestimate. In Ghent, in Brussels, in 
Berlin, the Berlin Photographic Company has been specially 
privileged to take negatives of the various panels exactly 
three-tenths of the size of the originals. From these admir- 
able photogravures have been made, the scale throughout, of 
course, being maintained. Set in a frame, which at will can 
be closed exactly as is the altarpiece of St. Bavon, we come as 
near as may be to a rendering in monochrome of one of the 
greatest art treasures of any country ortime. It is but right 
that the recent completion of such a noteworthy enterprise 
should be publicly welcomed. 


— 


ES Tey 


GENERAL. 


The Emperor of Austria has conferred the commander- 
ship of the Francis Joseph Order, with star, on Professor 
Vernon Harcourt, of University College, London, for his work 
as a member of the international jury appointed to decide on 
the merits of the various plans sent in for machinery to be 
employed on the Danube-Oder Canal. 

Sir R. A. Hampson, J.P , Lord Mayor of Liverpool, will be 
the guest of the Municipal and County Club at their house 
dinner on November 7 next. 


The Egypt Exploration Fand will continue this season 
the excavations on the site of the Temple of Mentuhetep at 
Deir-el-Bahri, which have already yielded results of great 
historical importance. The excavations will again be con- 
ducted on behalf of the Fund by Mr. H.R. Hall, of the Depart- 
ment of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities of the British 
Museum, who is shortly leaving to commence operations at 
Deir-el-Bahri. 

Canon Croskell, of the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Leeds, 
declares that the claims made on behalf of the alleged ‘old 
masters” which were discovered in the cathedral are altogether 
groundless, and an eminent firm of art dealers, whose name 
has frequently been mentioned in connection with the sale ‘of 
the pictures, have, it is said, recently stated that they have “ no 
knowledge of the matter.” 

The Metropolitan Asylums Board will apply to the 
Local Government Board for an order authorising the expendi- 
ture of a sum not exceeding 36,250/. on the erection of addi- 
tional buildings at Tooting Bec asylum, and that the loan 
should be made repayable within a period not more than 
thirty years. i 

Sir William Garstin, at present Under-Secretary of State 
for Public Works in Egypt, has been appointed adviser to the 
Khedive in affairs relating to public works. The Council of 
Ministers will recommend the Khedive to order the raising of 
the Assouan barrage, and, secondly, to authorise the opening 
of a credit of £E1,136,000 for the construction. of a barrage 
similar to that of Assiout, to be situated at Esneh, between 
Assiout and Assouan, This latter enterprise will probably be 
thrown open to competition among several selected firms. 

The South Aisle Roof of Winchester Cathedral has 
been under repair by removing, recasting and relaying the 
lead. This is part of a large schemein progress. The eastern 
and other parts will probably be taken in hand shortly. Some 
of the lead bore the date 1738, which is believed to be the date — 
when the roof of the south aisle was last repaired... 

Mr. D. S. MacColl will deliver to-day, at University 
College, the first of the lectures on art. The first course 
will deal with the work of English painters from the earliest 
days of the school to the time of Constable., The introductory 
lecture will be on “ Ancient and Modern Art in England,” and 
the first of the series proper will be given on “ Hogarth”. on 
November 11. The subject of the lecture on November 18 
will be “ Blake,” on November 25 ‘“ Reynolds,” and on Decem- 
ber 2 “Wilson, Gainsborough and other Painters.” On 
December 9 the subject will be “Turner” and on Decem- 
ber 16 “ Constable.” Mr. MacColl will occasionaliy illustrate 
his lectures by means of lantern slides, The second course of 
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lectures, to be delivered after Christmas, will carry on the 


history of English art down to the present day. Tickets for 
the lectures can be obtained from the Principal of University 
College on payment of a guinea for the first course or a guinea 
and.a half for the entire series. 

Paris is without a memorial of Sainte-Beuve, the critic. 
But the centenary of his: birth will be celebrated on Decem- 
ber 23 in Lausanne by the erection of a bronze tablet and a 
reproduction of the portrait by David d’Angers, the sculptor. 
Sainte-Beuve was for a time a professor in the Academy at 
Lausanne, and it was during his residence that he wrote his 
work on Port-Royal. 

The Bell at the church of Llandevaud, in Monmouthshire, 
a church built about fifty years ago, has a curious history. 
The present building was erected on the site of a pre- 
Reformation church, and while the works were in hand a 
local farmer offered to give an old bell which was in one of his 
barns, The offer was gladly accepted, and the bell turned out 
to be the original bell from old Llandevaud, which after some 
three hundred years’ silence once more calls the people to 
church. 

The Bridges Committee of the London County Council 
recommend the Council to apply to Parliament for power to 
rebuild Lambeth Bridge at an estimated cost of 872,000/. The 
finance committee, reporting on the subject, stated that, apart 
altogether from the merits of the proposal, they thought that 
in view of the very large amount to which the Council was 
committed on capital account, it was highly undesirable that 
further extensive liabilities should be incurred at the present 
time. After a long discussion the subject was referred back. 

Commendatore Boni is now engaged in endeavouring to 
discover the site of the temple of the Lares Publici. Vestiges 
of some houses of the Republican period have been unearthed. 

A Model of the old prison of Norman Cross, Huntingdon- 
shire, has been presented to the Musée de l’Armée, Paris. 
The prison was used for the prisoners captured in the 
Napoleonic wars by English troops. 

The Countess of Milltown has presented the collection 
of pictures at Russborough House, Blessington, in the county 
of Wicklow, to the nation, as a memorial of her late husband, 
the sixth and last recorded Earl of Milltown. The pictures, 
which are to be arranged in the National Gallery, Dublin, 


include works by Rubens, Rembrandt, Vandyke, Sir Joshua: 


Reynolds, Watteau, Holbein and Claude. 


Professor Behrens, of Breslau, has completed a quarter- 
size model of the huge monument to be erected on Napoleon’s 
Mount, near Leipsic, to commemorate the battle in 1813. 
The chief figure of the projected memorial is that of the winged 
Archangel Michael, 40 feet high, surrounded by torch-bearing 
furies of war. 

The Alhambra, of Granada, is, it is said, in danger of 
collapsing. Great cracks have appeared in the walls, and 
otherwise the building is in a condition of regrettable dilapida- 
tion, 

Season Ticket Holders at the Liverpool Autumn Exhibi- 
tion at the Walker Art Gallery will be invited to-day to declare 
by ballot which of the exhibits they consider to be the best in 
each of the many classes it is possible to divide the works, and 
the person whose voting paper contains all or most of the 
works accorded a majority of votes will be awarded a prize, 
probably a picture to be chosen from the collection. 


The Carnegie Dunfermline Trustees have resolved to 
invite architects to send in competitive designs for a building 
at Townhill which will include a library, with accommodation 
for 4,500 volumes, reading and recreation-rooms and baths, the 
total cost not to exceed 3,500/. 

An Interesting Discovery of rare works of art was 
recently made at Chester. An ancient bureau was bequeathed 
to one of the citizens, When it was being inspected for the 
purpose of being cleaned some trinkets and a roll of paper 
were discovered. The latter on being examined proved to bé 
ten valuable engravings, the majority by’ Morland. They are 
in an excellent state of preservation, and owing to the rarity of 
some of the engravings the collection has been valued at nearly 
500/, They are now on exhibition at the Grosvenor Museum. 

The Committee of the British School at Athens have 
awarded their studentship to Mr. M. O. B. Caspari, B.A., 
Corpus Christi College. The scholarship is tenable for two 
years, with an annual stipend of 4o/. 

The New Medical Buildings of Liverpool University will 
be opened by the Chancellor, Lord Derby, on Saturday, the 
12th inst., and on the same day Lord Kelvin will formally open 
the new George Holt Physics Laboratory. 

Lord Wimborne has contributed 502/. to the Canterbury 
Cathedral Reparation Fund, 


The Parish Church of Portsmouth, which has been re- 


stored under the direction of Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., will be 
reopened on November 8. 


The Bradford Exhibition closed on Saturday. The total’ 
number of persons who have visited the exhibition since its 
opening on May 7 is 2,417,708. The total profit is expected to 
be about 17,0004, The bulk of this sum will be spent in pur- 
chasing pictures for the Cartwright Memorial Hall, which 
Lord Masham presented to Bradford. . 

The Isle of Wight Rural District Council have appointed 
Mr. G. W. Colenutt, Ryde, as expert adviser in the matter of 
sea defence works at Freshwater Bay. One of the com- 
missioners of levels reported through the Local Government 
Board that the danger of Totland being separated by the sea 
breaking through and covering the space of low land between 
Yarmouth and Freshwater, by which much valuable land would 
be lost, might be prevented by the erection of sea defences. 

The Competition for a painted figure, which is one of the 
most important of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, has been decided 
in favour of a lady, Mdlle. Rondenay, who will take part in the 
next competition for the Prix de Rome. 

The Corporation of the City of London will receive. 
applications for the office of City Surveyor up to Saturday, 
the 5th. The salary of the office will be 1,000/. per annum, 
rising, at the discretion of the Court of Common Council, to a 
maximum of 1,500/. per annum. 

The Executive Committee of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute have appointed Mr. E..G. Coker, M.A.,, 
D.Sc., of McGill University, to the Professorship of Mechanical 
Engineering and Applied Mathematics at the City and Guilds 
Technical College, Finsbury, vacated by the appointment of. 
Professor Dalby to the Professorship of Engineering at the: 
Institute’s central technical college. 

MM. Charles Flamant and Toussaint have obtained a 
prize in the competition for the Legislative Palace at. 
Montevideo. 

Mr. H, Clay Evans, Consul-General for the United. - 
States, presided on Monday at a meeting held at the Mansion 
House in support of an appeal which is being made to 
Americans for the restoration of the tower of Purleigh Church, 
Essex. In the seventeenth century the Rev. Lawrence 
Washington, an ancestor of George Washington, was rector of - 
Purleigh until he was ejected by the Puritans for loyalty to 
Church and King. Two of his sons emigrated to Virginia, 
and from one of them George Washington was descended. 
Purleigh Church is a fine building of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, of the Decorated style, and the tower is a. 
handsome example of that period. 

Mr. R. P. Oglesby will read a paper on Monday next » 
before the Liverpool Architectural Society, entitled “Sir John © 
Vanbrugh, Dramatist and Architect.” 

M. Raphael Collin, the French painter, has been appointed — 
one of the professors of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in succession + 
to the late M. Joseph Blanc. 

A Mural Decoration over the chancel arch in memory of 
the Rev. G. R. Prynne, for fifty-five years vicar of the parish, 
was dedicated in St. Peter’s Church, Plymouth, on Wednesday. 
The work, designed and painted by Mr. E. A. Fellowes Prynne,. 
the late vicar’s son, is a decorative and symbolical treatment 
of the attitude of Christ and the angels and saints departed to 
the saints on earth. 

Mr. Charles Lee, who has been associated with the firm 
of Hobbs, Hart & Co., Ltd, for the past thirty-eight years 
entering as a youth and rising to the position of secretary, is. 
appointed managing director. From his long experience and ~ 
mastery of all the details of the business, architects| can be 
assured that the reputation of the company will henceforth be- 
upheld by the perfection of all the well-tried specialties. 

The Office of Works and Public Buildings have placed — 
name tablets under the circular terra-cotta medallions contain- 
ing busts of the Emperors Tiberius and Nero on the turrets 
of the Great Gate House of the west front of Hampton Court 
Palace. The medallions of the Czsars on the turrets which 
flank the archway on the inner side of the clock tower have- 
received similar additions, as have the other medallions in the - 
Palace. rst5 of 

M. Eugéne Bourdon, a French architect, has received an 
appointment as visiting professor to report on the work in the: ° 
Architectural Section of the Glasgow School of Art. Hefis 
also to perform similar duties in the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Technical College. Fy: 

The Judge in the Chancery Court, Douglas, in deciding 
against a plaintiff in a light and air case on Wednesday, who 
had not unrestricted enjoyment of light during fourteen years,. 
said he considered the English law preventing erections which: 
led to the diminution of lights in windows that had acquired) 
long standing was very inequitable. 

The Conversazione of the Architectural Association on 
Friday was most successful. It was found that the new pre-- 
mises were adapted to social functions as well as to teaching. 
There were many visitors. The President and committee should 
be gratified with the expressions of satisfaction which were 
heard, ; 
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THE 


Architect and Contract Leporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

in view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf? A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor wiil be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


KiINnG’s NORTON. — Nov. 7.—The King’s Norton and 
Northfield Urban District Council invite architects resident in 
or practising within the urban district of the Council, or having 
offices in or practising within the city of Birmingham, to submit 
designs for the erection of a public library on the site in High 
Street, King’s Heath. Mr. Ambrose W. Cross, surveyor, 
23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 

WALLASEY.—Dec. 21—The Wallasey Urban District 
Council invite designs for new public offices at an estimated 
cost of 45,000/, Premiums of 250/., 752. and 45/. are offered 
for the first three designs. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk and solicitor 
to the Council, Egremont, Cheshire. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ACCRINGTON.—Nov. 9.—For the erection of Hynburn 
Park Council school, for the education committee. Messrs. 


A. J. Shaw & T. H. Vowles, architects, 69 St. James’s Street, 
Burnley. 


BALSALL HEATH.—Nov. 15.—For the enlargement of the 
Council school in Dennis Road, Balsall Heath, for the 
Birmingham education committee. Mr. H. T. Buckland, 
architect, Education Department, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 

BARNOLDSWICK —Nov. 8 —For works required in the con- 
struction of the shed intended to be built at Coates, Barnolds- 
wick. Mr. Samuel Slater, Frank Street, Barnoldswick. 

BINGLEY.— Nov. 14.—For the erection of retaining and 
fence walls for the Urban District Council. Mr. H. Bottomley, 
surveyor, Town Hall, Bingley. 


BOOTLE. — Nov. 15.—For the erection of steel girder 
bridge, including foundations and abutment walls over the 
Leeds and Liverpool canal in Linacre Land. Mr. B. J. Wol- 
fenden, borough engineer, Town Clerk’s Office, Bootle. 

BRIDGEND.—Nov. 9.—For the erection of a lodge and 
entrance gates at Angelton asylum, Bridgend, Glamorgan. 
Mr. E. R. Allen, clerk, County Council Offices, Cardiff. 

BRIDLINGTON.—Nov. 8.—For alterations and additions to 
the Manchester hotel, for Mr. C.J. Yardley. Mr. J. Earnshaw, 
architect, Wellington Road, Bridlington. 

BRIDPORT.—Noy. 8.—For the erection of a new station 
building and cottage at Bridport (East Street), Dorsetshire, 
for the Great Western Railway Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, 
secretary, Paddington Station, London. 


BRIGHTON.—Nov. 9.—For the following works, for the 
Town Council:—(1) For erection of fifteen self-contained 
artisans’ dwellings on the east side of Tillstone Street ; (2) for 
erection of fifteen similar dwellings on the west side of 
Tillstone Street. Mr. Francis J. C. May, borough engineer 
and surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 


CHEW MAGNA —Nov 12.—For the cleaning and repairing 
of the Chew Magna parish church. Mr. G. W, F. Bury, Chew 
Magna. 

COoRK.—Nov. 7.—For the erection of semi-detached villas 
and terraces of houses. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 
28 South Mall, Cork. 

CORNWALL —Nov. 12.—For the erection of a cattle house 
and roothouse at Kerling, in the parish of Kea. Mr. George 
Gow, Tregothnan Office, Truro. 

CORNWALL.—Nov. 12.—For proposed erection of two 
shops and dwelling-houses in Trelowarren Street, Camborne. 
Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

DERBY.—Nov. 10.—For the erection of a girls’ school on 
the Brighton Road, for the Derby education committee. Mr. 
A. Macpherson, architect, Tenant Street, Derby. 

DEVONPORT.—Nov. 7.—For the erection of a valve-house 
at their gasholder station at Swilley, for the Corporation of 
Devonport. Messrs. Stevenson & Burstal, engineers, 38 Parlia- 
ment Street, Westminster. 

East STONEHOUSE.—-Nov. 19—For alterations at the 
Durnford House hotel, Durnford Street, East Stonehouse, 
Devon. Mr. H. J. Snell, architect, 11 The Crescent, Plymouth. 

EDINBURGH .—Dec. 5.—For works required in erection of a 
new city hall at Castle Terrace. Public Works Office, City 
Chambers, Edinburgh. 

EssEx.—Nov. 17.—For alterations and additions to the 
Dedham National schools, Essex. Mr. Hamilton Ashwin, 
Lecture House, Dedham. 

FRIESTON.—Nov. 18.—For the erection of ‘coastguard 
buildings at Frieston, Lincoln. Works Department, Admiralty, 
21 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 

GLASsGow.—Nov. 11.—For the erection of a coal store and 
ash shoot proposed at Ruchill hospital, for the Corporation of 
Glasgow. Office of Public Works, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane 
Street. 

GREAT YARMOUTH —Nov. 11.—For the erection of two 
houses, Albion Road. Mr. Chas. G, Baker, architect, Town 
Hall Chambers. 
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GUILDFORD.—Nov. 9.—For the following works for the 
Guardians of Hambledon Union :—(a) Erection of a small 
sanitary annexe in connection with the women’s quarters at 
the workhouse at Hambledon ; and (4) sanitary, plumbing and 
water services in connection therewith. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, 
architect, 36 High Street, Guildford. 

HECKMONDWIKE.—Nov. 10.—For the erection of a chancel, 
&c., to the parish church at Heckmondwike, Yorkshire. Mr. 
C. Hodgson Fowler, architect, The College, Durham. 

HoORLEY.—Nov. 14.—For the erection of a new Council 
school at Horley, Surrey, for the Surrey education committee. 
Messrs. Jarvis & Richards, architects, 36 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Hutt —Nov. 7.—For the erection of a pavilion for the 
United Kingdom Bowling Club Co., Ltd. Mr. T. Beecroft 
Atkinson, architect, Hull. 

IRELAND. —Nov. 8.—For the erection of four attendants’ 
houses at Gransha. Mr. M.A. Robinson, Richmond Street, 
Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—Nov. 8.—For carrying-out certain alterations 
at the workhouse, Ardee. Mr. Louis Turley, C.E., architect, 
17 Laurence Street, Drogheda. 

IRELAND.—Nov. 8.—For the erection of two shops and two 
residences. Mr. J. P. McGrath, architect, Commercial 
Buildings, Foyle Street, Londonderry. 


IRELAND.—Nov. 10.—For alterations to old chapel at the 
Omagh district asylum. Messrs. Doolin, Butler & Donnelly, 
architects, Dawson Chambers, Dawson Street, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Novy. 12.—For the erection of two houses at 
Dungloe, county Donegal. Mr. Edward J. Toye, architect, 
20 Great James Street, Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—Nov. 12-——For constructing extension to 
accumulator-house, at a cost not to exceed £109 ; for erecting 
a bakehouse, from makers of baking machinery ; for supplying 
and erecting ovens and machinery at the new bakehouse, 
Ballinasloe. Mr. W. H. Kempster, C.E., architect, Ballinasloe. 

LEEK.—Noy. 18.—For the erection of the new post office, 
Leek, Staffs, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings. Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
Gate, London, S.W. 

LEICESTER.—Nov. 5.—For fittings of the new municipal 
library in Bishop Street, for the Corporation. Mr. Edward 
Burgess, architect, Berridge Street, Leicester. 


LEIGH.—Nov. 8 —For the widening of both sides of West 
Leigh (Hundred) Bridge, Leigh, on the main road from Leigh 
to Hindley, for the main roads and bridges committee of the 
Lancashire County Council, The County Bridgemaster’s 
Office, Preston. 


LONDON.—Nov. 7.—For new entrance and floor, &c., to 
the ladies’ first-class swimming-bath at the public baths, Prince 
of Wales Road, Kentish Town, NW. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, 
architect, 20 Denman Street, London Bridge, S.E. 


LONDON —Nov. 7.—For the erection of fire mains, electric 
bells, gas-lighting, marble mosaic, faience ware, for the Hearts 
of Oak Benefit Society’s new offices in Euston Road. The 
Secretary, 17 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square, London. 


LONDON.—Nov. 15.—For the erection of a dwarf wall and 
iron fencing, &c., at Downhills, Philip Lane, Tottenham. Mr. 
W. H. Prescott, engineer to the Council, Coombes Croft 
House, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 


LONDON.—Nov. 16.—For constructing an underground 
sanitary convenience at Paddenswick Road, for the Hammer- 
smith Borough Council. Mr. H. Thompson, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Broadway, Hammersmith. 

_ MIDDLESBROUGH.—Nov. 22.—For paving carriageway in 
Linthorpe Road. Mr. Frank Baker, borough engineer, the 
Municipal Offices, Middlesbrough. 


NELSON.—Nov. 25.—For the erection of a fish, &c., market 
in Every Street, for the market and library committee :—(1) 
Excavator, mason and bricklayer’s work; (2) carpenter and 
joiner’s work ; (3) ironfounder’s work ; (4) plumber and glazier’s 


work ; (5) slater’s work ; (6) painter’s work. Mr. Ball, borough 
engineer. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Dec. 17.—For the erection of 


schools in Eskdale Terrace, Newcastle. Messrs. Russell & 
Cooper, architects, 11 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 
NEWPORT.—Nov. 7.—For the erection of a police station in 

Alexandra Road. Mr. R. H. Haynes, borough engineer, 
Town Hall, Newport. 

_ NEWTON TRACEY.—Noy, 10.—For the erection of Partridge 
bridge, Newton Tracey, for the Devon County Council. Mr. 
H. Michelmore, clerk of the Council. 


PEMBROKE.—Nov. 11.—For the erection of new coastguard 


buildings at St. Ann’s Head, Pembroke. The Director of 
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Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Ayenue, 
‘London, W.C. é 


PENZANCE.—Nov. 8.—For the erection of a bath-room and 
w.c at 4 Regent Terrace, Penzance. Mr. W. Rogers, 13 St. 
Mary’s Terrace. 

PONTYPOOL.—Novy. 10.—For the erection of new stables, 
&c., at the Clarence hotel, Pontypool. Mr. T. Roderick, 
architect, Ashbrook House, Aberdare. 


ST. ALBANS.—Nov. 19.—For alterations to police station, 
Tess Road, St. Albans. County Surveyor’s Office, Hatfield. 

SCOTLAND.—Nov. 7.—For the erection of malt barns, &c., 
Cameron Bridge Distillery. Cameron Bridge Distillery. 

SCOTLAND.—Nov. 11.—For the erection of a timber piled 
wharf on the river Garnock, near Irvine. Works Manager, 
Ardeer Factory, Stevenston. 


SCOTLAND.—Nov. 12.—For the erection of electric-power 
station and workshops for the Edinburgh District Lunacy 
Board. Mr. Hippolyte J. Blanc, architect, 25 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh. 

SOUTHALL.—Nov. 8. —For the erection of a porter’s lodge 
at the sanatorium, North Road, Southall, for the Southall- 
Norwood Urban District Council. Mr. Reginald Brown, 
engineer and surveyor, Public Offices, Southall. 


ULVERSTON.—For the erection of a house in Kilner’s Park, 
Ulverston. Messrs. Settle & Brundrit, Ulverston. 

Uzon.—Nov. 18.—For the erection of new coastguard 
buildings at Uzon, near Montrose, Forfar. Director of 
Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C. , 

WALES.—Nov. 14.—For altering and renovating, &c, the 
Calvinistic Methodist chapel at Tonyrefail. Rev. R. Morgan, 
High Street, Tonyrefail. 

WALES,—Nov. 15.—For the erection of two shops and 
dwelling appurtenances in High Street, Merthyr. Mr. C. M. 
Davies, 112 High Street. 

WEMBLEY.—Nov. 9.—For erection of about 70 yards lineal 
of boundary walling and 20 yards lineal of close-boarded fencing 
at the burial-ground, Harrow Road, Wembley. Mr. Cecil 
R. W. Chapman, surveyor, Public Offices, Wembley. 

WINDSOR.—Nov. 7.—For the erection of dwarf walls and 
iron fencing at the Goswell pleasure grounds, Windsor. Mr. 
E, A. Stickland, borough surveyor, Alma Road, Windsor. 


WORSLEY —Nov. 8.—For widening on both sides of 
Worsley Canal bridge, over the Bridgewater Canal. County 
Bridgemaster’s Office, Preston. 

WREXHAM —Nov. 7.—For the erection of a motor-car and 
cycle works in Chester Street, Wrexham. Messrs. Higgin- 
son & Roberts, 44 Hope Street, Wrexham. 


LIVERPOOL theatre managers have found themselves in a 
serious predicament. The health committee appointed the 
building surveyor, Mr. Goldstraw, to examine the theatres as 
to their safety in case of panic and to make recommendations 
thereupon. A similar right of supervision is claimed by the 
magistrates, for whom the city surveyor, Mr. Turton, has been 
appointed to act. The recommendations of the two officials 
have been found to clash, one having expressly disapproved 
what the other has recommended. 


THE Matlock Bath Improvements Association has under 
consideration a scheme for the development of Matlock Bath 
as a first-class watering-place. The object is to promote a 
Bill for improvements, to acquire and remove most of the 
property on the river bank known as the promenade side of 
the stream, and lay out an extension of the present pro- 
menades. It is intended to erect a pump-room and public 
baths, at first at a moderate cost, and then to develop them 
later. The scheme would cost, it is estimated, from 10,000/, 
to 20,0004, 


Mr. P. C. Cowan, M.I.C.E., chief engineering inspector of 
the Local Government Board, opened in the Belfast town hall 
on Saturday an inquiry into applications of the Belfast Corpora- 
tion for four loans under the Public Health and the Technical 
Instruction Acts. The loans applied for were :—15,c00/. for 
erecting an additional storey to the new Municipal Technical 
Institute ; 48,000/. for the construction of the Sydenham and 
Knock drainage works; 16,0007. for the construction of the 
Greencastle drainage works ; and 2,000/. for the erection of an 
additional fruit market. The inquiry was rendered necessary 
because these sums, with the balances of the outstanding loans 
contracted by the Corporation under the Sanitary Acts and the 
Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, would exceed the assessable 
value for one year of the premises within the district in respect 
of which such moneys might be borrowed. 
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No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. 
Works—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Vol, LXXI, of THE ARCHIT ECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 


Telegrams, ‘‘ Haywood, Moria.” 
National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


ROOFING TILES. 


WALLS, free. Price Lists free. 
HEARTHS, |JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. 
FURNITURE, | ————_______ 


“SAIC: PARQUET -W%D: BLOCK 
LEADED LIGHT®S-WAIL: TILING 
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THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


(Nov. 4, 1904, 


SUPPLEMENT 


Ne eee n= 


TENDERS. 


BARKING—continued. 
Loxford water-damnis. 


J. Mowlem& Co. . : A : : » £913 0 0 
AYR. F.Osman. . 4 o+ 7-0) S&S 5. 1 
For the erection of hospital at Ayr district lunatic asylum, G. Law . : a ; : , » 84618 6 
Ayr. Mr. JoHN B. WILSON, architect, 92 Bath Street, Hewett & Sons wih, pat, Weel» ce) Ge bs 13,9 
Glasgow. Quantities by Messrs. MORRISON & MATHIE- niffiths Co. 6 ie eS 
8 y G. Wimpey & Co. log we aig 
SON, Glasgow. J. Dickson ie eee Pee . 716.16 10 
Accepted tenders. J: Jackson. <0) eee . . ee 
D. Kirkland, Ayr, mason and brickwork . £6,788 17 4 Mayoh & Haley ; . : : . GOS tea 
McLeod & Son, wright . : : AST TS, "OVO J. Brunton ; 3 : . : : .. 877 aga 
Auld & Son, Ayr, plumber ZTIGwOr ed G. J. Anderson. . ‘037 *foue 
W. Forbes, Glasgow, plaster . T,O20012 9 @ A. Brunton & Son . : 597. 593 
Auld & Son, Ayr, slater . 804 I 4 Wilson, Border & Co. ie 576 (Se 
Willoch & Son, Ayr, painter 596 9 4 C. Ford ‘ : : ‘ 571 14 0 
Kean & Wardrop, Glasgow, tile 486 2 § D. T. JACKSON (accepted : ‘ : . 175 
J. Gibbons, Wolverhampton, ironmonger S74 7 O BECCLES. 
P, & W. McLellan, Glasgow, steel . 193 7 11 For forming, sewering and surface-water draining new road- 
way to be called Fredrecks Road, for Mr, N. W. Pells. 
Mr. ARTHUR PELLS, architect. 
Hindes & Co. : : ; ‘ . £306. ong 
H. A. King. - ; : a ‘ - » 299 15 6 
BAREING. Hipperson Bros. . n : . 288 ose 
For the. London Road improvement scheme. Mr. C. F. G. JouNsoN (accepted) ; j : ‘ ee 10 ; 
DAWSON, surveyor. ‘ 5 3 4 3 
te é A BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Road widening. For the erection of a new Cornish boiler, together with the 
Hewett & Son . £4,161 4°50 brickwork, setting, erection of chimney-shaft, &c. 
G. Law 31676 3 3 Bolton, Fane & Co. . : é : . £317. 0 0 
F, Osman. Sisa7i iy! to Barford & Perkins ; ‘ : : . 201. ome 
Cc. Ford BAST Ou 1 Dee Elects ONS aes A : , F - 263. .0me 
J. Dickson 8307 13.95 G. Black & Sons. ‘ : ‘ : A ‘ 236g 
Mayoh & Haley 3,317 12 0| A. Anderton & Sons eee 
J. Mowlem & Co... 73203 ao MO Fraser & Fraser, Ltd. . : F : 7 ... 217 20eaa 
Wilson, Border & Co. aa eATs Oe? Hach, Danks. Ltda 2 a - F . (212 "1Ome 
J. Brunton ; : eES2TS rr es E. Danks & Co, Lids , : f . 206 10 O 
G. Wimpey & Co. 3,128 “IPT W. Neill’ & Co. . 4 : : : “ .' TGS. "ae 
W. Griffiths & Co. 31066" (1 °2 Gimsom & Co. . : : : : ; «308 ames 
A. Brunton & Son 2,980 o I Cradley Boiler Co. ; : : , i . 175 one 
A. B. Champniss 2,954 9 oO D. Adamson & Co.* 4 : P . 163" ome 
J. Jackson. i 2,948 18 5 J. Thompson : « 967° aa 
D. T. JACKSON (accepted ) 2,607 12 oO I. & B. UMPLEBY, Cleckheaton (accepted) . & 147 oe 
G. J. Anderson . 2,568 6 9 * Boiler only. : ‘ 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Litnographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or bee Receipt, 53. 
ALL OFFICH SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or piamnped directed 
envelope. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘WEST ”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CA4RBON-LINES) 


ARE ACCEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


WESTMINSTER. 
Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 
Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 
Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 
Blue and Brindled Bricks, Common Building Bricks, 


Fire Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Mill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“FROSTERLEY _ 
xents: MARBLE,” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


JEADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


METCHIM & SON 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S. Ww. POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


Broadway Chambers, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED|roons's revent transtor Process 


POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up ta 
73inches wide). 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


’ |GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No, 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO: Oe eae 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg, Add., “Tribrach, London.” 


TT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel, No. 1882 Central, 


Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST. 
Tel. No. 9648 Central. 


WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, j 
VULGAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.6 tt 


Every deastipenn! of ironwork for the Exterior and { 

Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences Public and }) 

Private bidet e= &e. i 
Trial order solicited. 


Catalogues on Application. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


PATENT 


EMPTYING gee 

W. J. FURSE & CoO. i feompy 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. TWIN STOP-COCK. 1 7 Bhat 

Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored.| Ag used by War Office and down A 
Telegrams, ‘' FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." London School Board. ‘and 


0 R CLI My KE screened and graded 


to suit all purposes 
9 in Building Works or 
Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vang in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 


GARRATT & ; CO. 


3 St. Augustine’s Road, N N.W. 


Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful. Tondon.’” Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
BOTHWELL. GORTON. 
For the erection of a science department and laboratory at | For the erection of a temporary school for 600 children on a 
Bellshill Academy. ; site fronting Hyde Road, Gorton, Lancs. Mr. J. W. 
Accepted tenders. WILES, Se OUR yee Ce Hears 
Loudon & Inglis, Coatbridge, mason . ‘ oi faSOt as, ik YOUNG, TINKER OUNG, Monsall street, 
Wotherspoon & Grant, Belishill, joiners lee, ane aie 19 ; Queen’s Road, Manchester (accepied). =. £1,767 0 Oo 
G. Fleming, Bothwell, ‘plumber “fw as wee tet PeOONEG. IO HUDDERSFIELD. 
R. Allen, Holytown, slater . : - °47 9 0O| For the painting, &c. (inside and outside), of the Deanhouse 
Greig & M‘Combie, Bellshill, plasterer . so eeEserh 4 workhouse premises, Netherthong, for the Guardians of 


Huddersfield union. 
D. HINCHCLIFFE & SON, Holmfirth, near Hud- 
CHATHAM. dersfield (accepted) . : : ; ; .£119 10 oO 
For “te ee of new Council schools in Glencoe Road, for KINGSTON-ON-THAMES. 
the education committee. ; : ‘ ; 

For the erection of elementary schools in Oil Mill Lane 
mee atham (accepted) | PAETCSS AG +o Kingston-on-Thames, for ; the education committee. 

Mr. F. W. ROPER, architect. 


R. Dean & Co. ; ; é : : » £24,258 oO 
SHO ee OE J. W. Brooking & Co. .. . wm age 21,220 0 O 
For private street works in Taylor Road, Wallington. Mr. P. Braid & Co., Ltd. . . . . . 20,380 oe? 
R, M. CHART, surveyor. E. Potterton . : : : : : » 20,275 0 O 
F. Hoffman : 5 4 a ; £2, 1SouLONLO Foster Bros. . : é ; A a20,250110).0 
Rea Maintenance Co. . : . : 1,798 0 oO J. Wheatley & Consume: ; : : nigio55 410. 0 
. Adams. - . : : : 7 1, 7044.0" GC F. & E. Davey, Ltd. . - : : . 19,841 0 0 
Poet ace & Thacker - é : - 7 FT,050N 01 0 W. J. Renshaw 5 ; : : - 19,567 0 O 
E. Yewen . ; : ; : ; SIPY,S 46210. 0 F. Hawkey . : é : : : « _ 19;496) 9! Oo 
MEREOROONS 5 ss lk) eS MENGE ZOOL GO Oo W. J.. Norris . A ar . - + 19,489 9 0 
Trueman . : : . . : : » 14904 0 o W. H. Gaze & Sons eres . . 9,379. OmO 
W. Langridge . : : : ; ‘ 2 SIs4754°O O A.W. Nash . : : ; SCR YES Ton Te) 
S. Gibbons : : : : : ; . 1,469 0 0 T. Almond & Sons, Ltd. ; 3 : + £0,3008 OF FO 
A. W. Porter. See ree an ha7oro, ot iar Appleby 62. Sons Je he rs) Ven 2 19,234 01.0 
E. ILES, Mitcham (accepted ) : ; : amets2g2-5 0. .0 Higgs & Outhwaite , . : . > $19,215 9 90 
B.E Nightingale . : : : : ae 10,090 0.50 
Smith & Sons. ; : : : m reto. 970.0 O0rO 
DARLINGTON. Oldridge& Sons . . rate We . 18,960 0 o 
For new drainage scheme, Almora Hall, Middleton St. George, E. McCarthy . : ; é : Q 2) 16.9324 0: 0 
Darlington. Mr. W. HARGREAVES BOURNE, architect, J. Smith & Son, Ltd. . : : ; - 18,783 0 o 
Darlington. Lorden & Son. : : : : és - 18678 0 Oo 
C. Martin . : 5 : : 5 £318 18 7 Batley, Son & Holness . ; : : s9210,650, OG. 0 
‘C Bushby & Son : . . : : 3 a255uER -O W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. . : : 5 - 18,588 oO 0 
W. Schofield : , ; : : : W254) 0 0 J. Garrett &Sons . ‘ : F ; - 18,560 0 o 
R. Hodgson & Sons . ‘ : : : ee Myall & Upson. : . : : Bela. 5G" 0 “0 
J. W. & M. McKenzie. ‘ ; : ‘ nuctie OO Martin, Wells & Co. : ; : é ue! 7.07505 0100 
T. Boyd & Sons , 198 I0 oO A Faulks : : : an. JOO OmnO 
T. F. FENNEY, Middleton One Row (accepted) . 176 16 oO J. BurGEss & Sons (accepted ) : ; Pani 7,4c0.10 0 
RED, BLUE AND GREY The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, | 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS®, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


GRANITE ron BUILDING, C}a7ed Bricks. 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 


Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. y 
Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


Dp R - S S 7 D a A N IT E London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, Ge 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY sruntox CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD. STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., | LIMITED, 


= Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees, 
HEAD, WRICHTSON & CO., LTD., 
. 7 f 365 TONS OF IRON JOISTS 
: x 6,8 x nd 6 
M te ; | NO REASONABLE “OFFER RE REFUSED. 


Have for SALE 
| PHILLIPS’ PATENT 
THE MOST DECORATIVE ; 


lwau. & ceiLing covenne,| _LOCK-JAW lL 
ROOFING TILES} 


Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine. 
SINGLE GRIP, DOUBLE GRIP, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


Manufacturers and Ereotors of Imp roved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY 


jhimney Columns 
°ointed, Hooped, Raised 
nd Repaired. No stop- 
yage of Works required. 


Colliery Signals | 


Electric Bells 


Supplied and Fixed. 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object. 


THE MOST SANITARY, Regd. 


BRICHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE. 


The Best and Cheapest once for Glazed Tlies, 


RANG \. Za 
VERMINPROOF BASSO 


SECTION >Re of Crip, SECTION IR OF GRIP. 


Made in Engiand, with English Capital, by English 
Labour. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 


LONDON TABLET CO., sydenhan, S.E. 


Teleg., ** Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 303 Sydenham. 


Telegrams, 
Blackburn, Nottingham.’ 


Telephone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


iL 
—_——— rr | 
ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, et EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
of THE o ATHEDRALS which eta been For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee— Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
published on Applicaticn to The Publisher, CHARLES D. PHILLIPS Newport, Mon.) Ludgate Circus, London, 5.0. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON— continued. 


[Nov 4, 1904. } 


For sewerage and other works at the workhouse, Leek, Staffs. | For constructing new southern outfall sewer at Plumstead, for 


Mr. J. T. BREALEY, architect, Piccadilly Buildings, 


the London County Council. 


AGT GMa . £591 0 0 | Jas. Smith & Co. . . £119,136 14 10 
he nade 360 0 0 J. vee ‘ it j : : é e JI}, 005 eoaue 
T Gace : 325 0 0 a caere on. ; : : ; La Ig 
J. Heath & Sons.) ss 510 0 0] RM Aine & Sons | se 
SANDERS & TORRANCE, Hanley (accepted ) 440 0 O Bentley eT oek ; ; 102,474 13 4 
LEIGH. ; A. M. Coles . 93,061 4 8 
For the erection of new municipal buildings from ground floor John Bentley. F ; : 93,187 Tame 
upwards, Leigh, Lancs. Mr. J. C. PRESTWICH, archi- J. & T. Binns : . , ‘ 92,455 19 I 
tect, Leigh. J. Mowlem & Co . : ‘ 86,007 16 6 
R. NEILL & Sons, Manchester (accepted) . £31,877 0 0 J. B. Squire & Co. ? ; : ; 85,930 12 
LIVERPOOL. Wm. Kennedy, Ltd. . | : : 84,607 15 9 
For sorting oflice at Liverpool (Lark Lane). SE See . . see 2 . 
s 4 , ”° > ‘© a E; e . . ? 
ee eee! . . £1283 . ee Westminster Construction Co, Ltd.* . 81,285 19 oO 
. 1 Oo . . . e 9- “if 5 
erbore oe : apes, - ge As eee eaney oe % : 
H. E. B. Greene & Co. 1,195 0 0 § . . . . » OI, 
Bullen Bros & Son . 1,190 0 O * Recommended for acceptance. 
W. R. Holland. 1,184 16 6 ; . ‘ . 
G. Parker & Son 1,185 o o| For constructing new sewers in North Kensington, for the 
G. L. Desoer 1,140 0 O London County Council. 
S. Fowler . : ‘ : : 1,130) 0 0 S. Pearson & Sons, Ltd . 5 : : .£51,061 4 3 
R. CosTAIn & SONS (accepted) ite) eh © R. McAlpine & Sons. : : : . 41,775 oo 
R. Neal, Ltd. . : : : : A . 41,000ang 
LONDON. ’ ’ 
For paving the carriageway of Playhouse Yard with jarrah - Hoge mie ? : ; F : b 39,650 vf 
wood blocks. Male ed’ ‘ : : i : ae Hs 18 
W. GRIFFITHS & Co., Hamilton House, E.C., 135. 9, allow- iF Chee ne ee 399453 : a 
ance for old stone 2s. 6d. per yard (accepied ). mene & ect 2 Or 43 
For alterations at Malden Factories, Kentish Town (Block A) J ah ee ; ( f ‘ 37,373 vee 
under the Factory and Workshops Act 1901. Mr. WALTER Cc Ford . ‘ ; 36,352 ow 
J. EBBETTS, architect, Savoy House, 115 Strand, W.C. oe Squire 8 Cols, ; 36,498 13, 2 
eg con: reese, Caan ee D6 | Muirhead Greig say ates 36,423 4 6 
ossteey a ; 5 : : ri . Mowlem & Co., Ltd. . 35,0329 one 
TURNBULL & SON (accepted) . 4 ? 4 PRIS) <1 ee Kennedy, Ltd. : ; q ’ 34,033 18 7 
For the erection of villas in Graham Avenue and Northcroft Johnson & Langley. : ; : ; . 34,000) ae 
Road, Ealing. Mr. E. A. TYLER, architect, 19 Melody J. D. Nowell & Sons : : ; . 33,5757) ee 
Road, Wandsworth, S.W. J. Moore. . : ; ‘ : : . 32,802)0ae 
Accepted tenders. J. Smith & Co. : : é onan . .92;8420120ee 
J. Cronk, Graham Avenue ; , 34735500) <0: 0 A. Woodhouse ‘ ; : F . 32,2000Tqn ee 
W. Ray, Northcroft Road Cee 8.160000 D. R. Patterson. : ; ‘ ; 30,713) o ae 


HAM HILL STONE. 
OULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E, A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. | 


* 


OWWERWANP TON S 


WILLESDEN P 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 
T# DELTA METAL CO." 


110 CANNON STREET, 
_ LONDON, E.Cc. 


y, tif j Nj 


(ALEXANDER DICK’s PATENTS) 


zn BRASS, BRONZE, and other Alloys. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. MAIDSTONE—continued. 

For constructing new sewer, for the London County Council, | For the ‘construction’ of an underground convenience in 

in Wandsworth and Battersea. Sandling Road. 
SePearson &.Son, Utd: . 0). £7h 133 16 5 Clarke& Epps. » . . « . A082 Oo oO 
R.McAlpine& Sons. . Ct; 6o,6s6t1ar 6 | me bardemopHeade ape 669 0 oO 
J. Watts.  . 8 ym ante BBbunzd O.|— Hy Goodwin meee | w LOST OP O 
Rens e sf |g a Pa MSO.COST.Of10)}| Be Wella DUTIOWSg el! ets 645 OO 
J. Dickson : ; ’ : . : Sec cO4unserl Wallis & Sons, Ltd. . : : : : 1039 0) O 
reo.) CSC 59-9908 4 9 | vicbard/Avard, «= ee. sg Sti, 639’ 
feelewemc Co. . . |. «  » 0,8749.0. 0 Cobeeteeiiso sees es 03 0 0 
J. Moore i \ ; 350,600) 65 6 TJ. COs & Son” ; A : : POT Omcr Oi 
Muirhead, Greig & Matthews. : : seesO.0725 On.6 Edgar T. Jeffery. . . . - 59816 5 
eee Squire & Cal , ‘ , =) 550,0f1; 19, LE H. J. SMITH & SONS (accep: Baye : - esc ke. O 
Johnson & Langley - . : : : : 494°9 14 8 
Wm. Kennedy, Ltd. : : : 2 #6 49;1250105.3 
A. Meeschouse MS ee 7 a at 10 NUNEATON. 
J. D. Nowell & Sons F 7 : . . 41,978 13 6| For the erection of Nuneaton Wesleyan Reform church. 
Engineer’s estimate 7 - . ome ep Messrs. G. & R. PALMER BAINES, architects, 5 Clement’s 

; : : . Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 

For alterations at Malden Factories, Kentish Town (Blocks B Gouleoniealors , , ¢ } fi! 40S 0 0 
and C), under the Factory and Workshops Acts, 1901. A. Bedingham . ; ; ; L107 Is 9 
Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, architect, Savoy House, T. Smith, Wheat Street, Nuneaton ; : . 1,053 9 I0 
115 Strand, W.C. T. Wincott -. : eos te sO 

Macey & Sons, Ltd. . . . « « «£398 © O| TT Smith, 64 Coton Road, Nuneaton . 1,030 0 Oo 
Turnbull & Son . ; : : 5 ee CO) @ W. Wright ; ; . 1,010 6 10 
R. J. SMERDON (accepted) . : : : oe G47 1.0 GEORGE R. PIKE, Lyndhurst, ‘Bedworth, 
Nuneaton (accepted ) : : : : » ti@ee im 
MAIDENHEAD. 

For the erection of a public mortuary on land adjoining the 
electric-light station, Braywick Road. Mr. PERCY JOHNS, PETERBOROUGH. 
borough surveyor. For the erection of a public library, for the Town Council. 

A. es ‘ : : : : ; : Ff1S7013 0 A 
Cox & Sons. . : - . . . ee Pd5170 10 Plucast . : : L fees 
J.Mead_ . Gu i al F. Nichols Se Sao Las a ae 
W., J. THEAKER, King’s Grove (accepted) . _ 7008 IO! oO J. Gutteridge . : ; Sec 2894 07.0 312 0 oO 
E. W. Beech . ; ‘ 6 Gee A x BESiao 5 
MAIDSTONE. D. Gray. c 4 : 5200) Ono ZAT EL Ss 0 

For wiring and fitting-up for an installation of the electric light Rands & Son. . : » 5,050 9 0 152 0 0 

at the Maidstone sanatorium. J. Watson. . . - 4,933 0 0 216 0 Oo 
Brerecebarerms ese ee. )|6ClWlC:CU £88) 0 | )6G, Henson ©. 4,868 0 10 2061 10 0 
William Cogger . ‘ ; ; : : 1750: 10 Brown & Son. . ea 45415) 9 07 10 197 0 0 
A. H. Woolley. ; : F f ; _ 6610 0 J. CRACKNELL (accepted ) - 4,669 90 oOo L22380) GO 
Haynes Bros., Ltd. : : : 5 Mele Te) A, Extra if stone ashlaring is used in lieu of red facings 

- MorRRIS, JONES & Co. (accepted) . ‘ ‘ - 54 17 ©| above the plinth. 


IMPROVED ELECTRIC 
SAFETY BALANCE 


PASSENGER LIFTS. 


Highest Awards: 
International Exhibition 
Edinburgh, 1886, and 
Glasgow Exhibitions. 


Maker of all kinds of 


(| ELECTRICAL, 
aan STEAM, AND 
HAND-POWER 
LIFTS & CRANES = 
For Hotels, Clubs, PATENT APPLICATION, No. 8739, 


# Mansion Houses, Ware- 
Bowes,” atey -St=-|NEWTON’S “SKELETON” 


tions, &c. For working 
Overhead “tanks “Ga| FIREPLACE LINTEL. 


Engines a tlre ay SM OKY ee oe 
MAKER OF THE CHIMNEYS 3/6 
LIFTS AVOIDED 
In the Central Station 
and Hotel, Glasgow ;/GOST LESS THAN OLD METHOD. 
tion, Glasgow; Paisley| COMPLIES WITH REGULATIONS 
Btation, Aye Station, OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT MODEL 
tion and Hotel,, BY-LAWS & LONDON BUILDING 


the New Club, 
Glasgow; Oour;/ACT, ETC. FACILITIES FOR BUILD- 


R. MIDDLETON. Bate ,Glasgow, ING SOLID BEHIND RANGE, IN- 
HYDRAULIC & GENERAL biclikce? <a psa SURING 
Sheepscar Foundry, Leeds, JOHN BENNIE, DIMINISHED RISK OF 


copes: usm, a..0, om mpmox, | HYDRAULIC & GENERAL ENGINEER, SMOKY GHIMNEYS. 
Telegraphic Address, “HYDRAULIO, LEEDS,” ul . 
Telephone No. 214. Moncur St., GLASGOW. MAKER : L. J a t EWTO N 
London Agent— SOLE LONDON AGENT—EDWARD W. ATKINS, > 


Cc. E. AMOS, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. |471& 472 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, High Holborn, W.C. 21 ELLERS ROAD, LEEDS. 


a 
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SUPPLEMENT 
RICHMOND. | SALISBURY. 
For alterations and additions to the laundry, and for building 

For erica RE anig head post office, Surrey, 105 lavatory and bath-room to the children’s block, for the 
a ape an the Bae nO Guardians. Messrs. JOHN HARDING & SON, architects, 

J. W. Brooking.  .  . £4997 ome) £20 0 0 ee Street, payed 2h - 
: ps e oO. : an ee : “£487 Ole 
A. H. Everitt . A pA O50 810) O Fel, Bailey & Marlow. i i Gnticee 
A. E. Townsend. ; EN ee sad Vince es E. Pearce & Son. . : ; : ; 428 0 oO 
Speechley & Smith . . 4,670 0 O 10 0 O Wort & Way . 2 ae 
Chambers Bros. . ; end j58 250) BZ 571 Oee/ P, Tryhorn . ; 5 : : ‘ : 4080 
General Builders, Ltd. . 4,407 0 0 yoy ey <2) Roles & Son : 338 cane 
ae Sos7- , ’ ee % Bs i ‘ C. MITCHELL, Woodfalls, Salisbury (accepted 4 359 0 O 
e ° ° e . pe] 

Banyard & Son . ; - 4335 9 90 AOy OmO 
T. J. Messom & Sons. . 4,327.0 0 bOT OEY SHETLAND. 
J. Dorey & Co., Ltd. . eee a beeen For extension of the harbour. 
a see Laie ye 4 ies = J. M. AITKEN, Lerwick (accepted) . - -£9:444 0 0 
B. E. Nightingale. e400’ 0 30550 0 
Ro pean te CO.) 1 4,040 OL.0 6. iy HOO wo ' STAFFORD. ; 

A.—Old materials. For the erection of offices, Stafford, for the Staffordshire County 

education committee. 

For the installation of electric telephones at the workhouse, G. H. Marshall. : . ‘ : - £5,595 0 O 
Grove Road, Richmond. Mr. EDWARD JOHN PARTRIDGE, T. Godwin . : . : : : . 5999) fou 
architect, Bank Chambers, Richmond, and 50 Lincoln’s T. Lowe & Sons : : : ° : - 552907 nore 
Inn Fields, W.C. Ward & Godbehere . : : : : . 5277 nue 

Tamplin & Makovski, Ltd.. : : ‘ “Ae oa ee] Tomkinson & Bettelley . ; : A . 459877) oF 
W. Wallace & Co., Ltd. . ; : ‘ 169 10 O E. Whittingham : . ‘ . 4,936° ofeo 
Installation Co., Ltd. é : : : seat 5267 anO ESPLEY & SONS (accepted ) A : ‘ - 4,849 0 O 
Reynolds & Co. ; ; 6.137715 
Electrical Engineering and “Maintenance Cor tS 7 OunO WALES. 
ae a Tek te pons . i ; ; ; ; ea z : For the erection of twelve houses, at per house, at Gilfach 
}; D; yo lear : : ; ; ‘ : ave be. Bargoed. Mr. WM. HArRIS, architect and surveyor, 
itto (alternative) : 0 é . Gilfach Bargoed. 7 
London.& Provincial Telephone Go. : » ear 37 E 
Vooden & Lee . . ° 5 : ; . £204 0 0 
Ditto (alternative) . II0 16 5 HaEdwards | 18%. 73h 
HEMINGWAY & PRATT, Eton Street, ‘Richmond 1D. Willams ; ; : 3 sat ae 187 10 
ted : ; : we120) 080 4 
N tional Telephone Gos Ftd ; ; “ aa6 0k oO H. R.. Pau Gilfach Road, "Bargoed (accepted) . 180 0 Oo 
STEYNING. Received too late for Classification. 
For street works in the Upper Drive, Preston Road, for the eae ALSTON. 
Steyning East Rural District Council. For alterations in the Alston court house. 
PARSONS & SONS, Hove (accepted) . : . £2,050 © Oo SNOWDON Bros. (accepted ) - ody «arte aa 


___ PARSONS & SONS, Hove (eccepteid)/s 111) 1 Stee) 08 1 SR ee 
C. B. K SNEWIN & SONS, LT MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 

» BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Us Ds Me OREN 6 CUNO: eer ern ee ee 


Telegrams, '‘ Snewin, London.” LON DON, H.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


THE L]MMER ASPHALTE PAVING CO. L'?- 


 gole Proprietors of the Montrotier Seyssel Asphalite Mines. 


Telegrams, LIMMER, LONDON. (BASSIN DE SEYSSEL.) Telephone, 2147 LONDON WALL. 
MINES IN GERMANY. (Established 1871.) MINES IN SICILY. 


Highest Awazd (Stioer| “is weedined ty LEM Offioe ot Wonks the, MEGHAN Eibese de, LITHOFALT MASTIC PAVING—Cheap and Durable. 
Head Offices—z2 MOORGATE STREET, LO NDON, E.C 


Meda 2) Sanitar, yf Con- 


Glasgow yoo | and other_ Government Departments, for Roofing, 
‘* PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


ee ee Ea Flooring, Damp Courses, &c. 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, §&.W- 


BACK NUMBERS. 


Owing to the demand for the 


sllustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on pals Cathedral Series, all numbers 
previous to October 2, 1903, are 
GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. | oy charged at 6d. each. 
ARCHITEC- - 
TURAL COLOURS.| Publishers, ‘The Architect,” 
6-11 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Cirs¥8, 


IN ALL 'GILBERT WOOD & CO., Ltd. 
SANITARY PIPES. GLAZED BRICKS. London, E.C. 


SAFETY 
mp VALVE 


f 
Al: 


Bi: 
7] 


l introducers of the Hot Water 


Cylindrical Tanks. 


The origina 


SYUDE ooupuryhio 
10D M 70H 24}? JO SLaonpouzuy 20U1BYL0 OUT 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ABERDEEN. 
For the erection of a theatre on Rosemount Viaduct at an 
estimated cost of 35,000/. Messrs. BROWN & WarTT, 
‘17 Union Terrace, Aberdeen. 
Accepted tenders. 
- Geo. Hall, Aberdeen, mason. 
Hendry & Keith, Aberdeen, joiner. 
Roger & Baxter, Aberdeen, plasterer. 
George Donald & Sons, Aberdeen, painter. 
Walter Simpson, Aberdeen, plumber. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


For the removal and re-erection of a temporary isolation 
hospital at Hartshead. Mr. LOWE, sanitary surveyor, 
Health ae Ashton-under- ee 


E. Jones. ‘ : ‘ £1273 174.6 
G. Ginger . ¢ A ; ‘ : ; 220 =O aO 
T. J. Hawkins : i 1902710 GO 
J. McManus : : , : : 166" 2.0 
J. Ridyard . ; : : : ; : 156 0 O 
J. Robinson . : E52 O00 
Knott & Cordingley 118 0 Oo 
> Kirkby TIS OWO 

. GOULD, Newman Street Saw Mills (accepted ) 108 14 3 


For excavating, draining, concreting, &c., for isolation hospital 
at Hartshead. Mr. JOSEPH LOWE, sanitary surveyor, 
Health peeaptuent ¢ Ashton-under- Lyne, 


J. Braithwaite : ; : -4£78 16 6 
E. Kirkby. ‘ : : - . : - 7610 0 
J. McManus . : , : : : a (ere 
Knott & Cordingley : ‘ : i . 2. #50. 0O..0 
J. Robinson . ‘ : : : : , eG 3,8 OL EO 
G. Gould . : : ‘ é c c 6) els Ke 
J. Ridyard . : : F : ; a) files ey 4 
1 ye Woodhead ‘ 40; 0, 10 
J. BRiccs & Sons, Ashton- under-Lyne (accepted ) 44 0 0 


CARLTON. 
For the sewering and making-up of roads on the Thorneywood 
_ estate, and for the making of a sewer along Foxhill Road. 
BELSHAW & SON, Nottingham (accepied ) -£5,195 16 6 


DUNDEE. 


For renovation of machinery of the Dundee Asylum laundry 
at Westgreen. 


Accepted tenders. 
D. & J. Tullis, Ltd., Clydebank . : : . 4345 10-0 
A. L. Peacock & a Binge 147 10 O 
G. Kilgour, mason. He ey 


LONDON. 


For proposed residential flats and shops, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, S.W. Messrs. PALGRAVE & CoO., architects, 


28 Victoria Street, S.W. Quantities by Mr, JAMES 

FARRELL, 
Wood & Co, . | 523; 3257. 0140 
Gray : af 1225330) 40. .O 
Almond & Sons 4 20,600 0 oO 
Martin, Wells & Co. 20,000 oO O 
Sims & Woods ; ; ¥9;972 7.0 40 
Renwick. : 19,300 O O 
Perry & Co. 19,129 0 O 
Treasure & Sons 19,0ccO O O 
Foster Bros. 18,980 0 Oo 
Cropiey Bros.. 18,974 0 O 
Casse . 18,953 90 O 
Patman & Fotheringham 18,892 0 O 
Dean & Co. : : ; 4 SLO; 700 1 OnlO 
Lorden & Sons. 5 : : ° 55 Os405 Onn 


MALVERN. 

For the erection of a public library for the Malvern Urban 
District Council. Mr. HENRY A. CROUCH, 12 Gray’s Inn 
Square, London, W. 

J. HERBERT, Wolverhampton (accefied). - £9,610 0 .O 


PORTSMOOTH. 


For the construction of a rising main (in connection with the 
high-level relief sewer) between the new pumping-station 
at Eastney and the large tanks in course of erection and 
crossing the rifle-range. Mr. P. MURCH, engineer. 


B. Firth & Co. . £15,618 0 Oo 
Armitage & Hodson $3;769'0 oO 
F, W. Trimm, Dorking * 9.377 10 6 
Engineer’s estimate 10,0900 0 O 


* Recommended for acceptance, 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, 


ALDWINS, 1. 


IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. 


GALYANIZERS of all kinds of IRON WORK. 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, 


TANKS & CISTERNS 


IRON DRUMS, KEGS & CANS. 
IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. | 


fa 2) , wu Y 
ih awonenaeees 05 O70) SO) Owra eee Za 
nS = GY 


E.C. 


Resistered 
TRADE MARK 


MONKS PARK, 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 

FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BRADFORD, 


orrices BAT 
LIVERPOOL: > 


40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


Zo be optaine® 
WC 


for teak 


BATH & PORTLAND 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


1 Geen only of the Bar, 


WATERPROOFING 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS. 


< Yen 
IR) M Sheed 
S — 


o>, | BOX GROUND 
—| COMBE DOWN, 
STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
HARTHAM PARK 


and the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 
PORTLAND. 
— m6 E> LONDON. DEPOTS 


On v: 3 

€ Fiqme? GwR ,WESTBOURNE PARK | 
LaASWR.,. NINE ELMS Sw | 
IB] CROSVMENOR RE, PIMLICO 


MANCHESTER | FS 


oO oD, 


TRAFFORD PARK 
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TRADE NOTES. 
THE additions: to the sanatorium, Eastbourne, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester stoves with descending smoke flues. 

Mr. Henry S. Hay, partner in the late firm of Henry S. 
Hay & Co., of Grosvenor Wharf, &c., has now established him- 
self at 117 Victoria Street, S.W., as contractors and builders’ 
merchant, the title of the firm being Henry S. Hay & Son. 

Mr. JAMES GREEN, of the firm of Weatherall & Green, 
22 Chancery Lane, London, who was appointed by the Local 
Government Board to make the initial valuation of the property 
scheduled by the London County Council and alleged to be 
benefited by them, situate at the junction of Hampstead Road, 
Tottenham Court Road and the Euston Road, has duly lodged 
with the Council his award pursuant to the Act of Parliament. 

Messrs. GEORGE MILLS & Co., of Radcliffe, have received 
the following letter from Messrs. Hamilton & Manson, Victoria 
Grain Mills, West Street, Glasgow :—“ We beg to inform you 
that on Thursday morning, October 20, a fire broke out in the 
second storey of our mill early in the morning, which was ex- 
tinguished by your ‘Titan’ sprinklers, five of which acted 
immediately. These sprinklers you fitted up for us in October, 
1897. From the position of the fire we feel sure that, had it not 
been for your sprinklers, the fire damage would have been very 
serious. We have always found your sprinklers act promptly 
and in a very efficient manner.” This is the fourth fire which has 
occurred at these premises, all of which have been successfully 
extinguished by the “ Titan” sprinkler with little or no damage, 

Two very large and important contracts—possibly two of 
the largest which have been placed during the year 1904—have 
been recently secured by The Art Pavements and Decorations, 
Ltd. of 7 Emerald Street, Theobald’s Road, London. The 
first contract to refer to is the mosaic paving at the new War 
Offices, Whitehall, the architects for which are Sir John Taylor, 
K.C.B,and Mr. Clyde Young. Here for the ornamental borders 
of the mosaic no less than a length of seven miles will be covered, 
and for the filling there will be required 350 tons of marble. 
The other contract is for mosaicwork at the Royal College of 
Science, South Kensington, for which Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., 
is the architect. Owing to their largely increasing business, the 
Art Pavements and Decorations, Ltd., have within the last few 
months found it necessary to acquire additional works at 
Camden Town, extending to 75,000 feet super, and fitted with 
the most modern machinery to enable them to deal properly 
with orders for marblework of every description. 


THE LATEST 


A PERFECT ENAMEL 
PAINT. 

FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 

BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


“¢ 
i 
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THE POWELL WOOD PROCESS. 


A DEMONSTRATION of the method adopted by the Powell 
Wood Process Syndicate, Ltd., for preserving and seasoning 
timber, was given on Tuesday last at their works in Stratford, 
when it was explained that the material is first boiled in a 
compound saccharine solution, whereby the latent air is driven 
out and the albumen of the sap coagulated. The timber is 
then allowed to cool in the solution until it is sufficiently 
impregnated, and finally it is dried at a high temperature. 
The plant used for the purpose was shown, consisting of a 
process cylinder, tanks, drying chambers and engine. After- 
wards an interesting paper was read by Mr. Powell setting 
forth the advantages of the process, whereby newly-felled 
timber can be seasoned within a few days, increasing its 
strength, toughness and durability, at the same time diminish- 
ing its tendency to shrink, expand, warp or split, and prevent- 
ing dry rot. The process, moreover, it is claimed renders 
wood-paving blocks far more sanitary and better wearing than 
those made from ordinary wood, while it improves the appear- 
ance of many woods used for decorative purposes. 


VARIETIES. 


EXTENSIVE alterations and additions are being made to 
Oratory, Hagley Road, Birmingham, from plans by and under 
the supervision of the architect, Mr. E. Doran Webb, of 
Salisbury. The stone for the interior is being supplied from 
their Gloucester quarries by the Taynton and Guiting Quarries, 
Ltd., Bourton-on-the- Water, Gloucestershire. 

THE Local Government Board is inquiring of rural district 
councils whether there will be any probability of extra men 
being required in any particular district during the coming 
winter with a view‘to importing people out of work, 

Messrs. M‘DOWALL, STEVEN & CO, LTD., Glasgow, 
Falkirk and London, have just secured from the Postmaster- 
General the order for the supply of the new post office pillar 
boxes for London and the provinces. 

THE British Chamber of Commerce in Paris has communi- 
cated with the Home Government regarding the fraudulent use 
of British descriptions by foreign manufacturers. Any firm © 
who has suffered are requested to send particulars to the 
secretary, 25 Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


PRODUCTION. 


One Gallon covers from 


60 to 7o Square Yards 


on a prepared surface. 


“SANALENE” 


Flows Freely, 


Hard Wearing, 
Easily Washed 
and Polished. 


ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 
NEW CROSS, S.E. 


BLUE LABEL FOR IN-§ 


SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8 to 
10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY 
HARDENS. 


RED LABEL FOR OUT-@ 
SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT : 


3315 HOURS ACCORDING TO 
WEATHER. 


7 
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THE Central South African Railway Company have autho- 
rised the expenditure of 100,000/. for the erection of quarters 
for the staff. The majority of the houses will be at Pretoria, 
where, as in other South African towns, rents are excessive. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON, chairman of the streets committee, 
and Mr. W. J: Downes, chairman of the sanitary committee 
of the Corporation, have proceeded to Paris to represent the 
City of London at the first International Congress of Drainage 
and House Sanitation now being held in that city. 


THE Littlehampton Urban Council will promote a Bill in 
the next Parliamentary session for the construction of a swing- 
bridge across the Arun and the purchase of the rights of the exist- 
ing pontoon ferry. The plans have been prepared by Major 
Tullock, and are estimated to cost at least 15,5007. The annual 
expenses of 1,250/. are calculated to be met out of the tolls. 

THE general purposes committee of the Cumberland 
County Council have decided to inform the Carlisle Corporation 
that the nuisance arising from the discharge of the sewage of 
the city into the river Eden must be remedied without delay, 
otherwise the County Council will take steps to compel the 
Corporation to take action. 

AT Scarborough an inquiry was held by Mr, F. H. Tulloch, 
MIC.E., on Tuesday, on behalf of the Local Government 
Board, into the application of the Scarborough Town Council 
for powers to borrow 11,000/. in respect of the purchase of 
property, in order that the main thoroughfare from the centre 
of the town to the North Side (St. Thomas Street) might be 
widened and improved. 

THE Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board have arranged 
an examination for certificates of qualification for appointment of 
sanitary inspector, or inspector of nuisances, under section 108 
(2) (2) of the Public Health (London) Act, 1891, to be held in 
London on Tuesday, January 17, 1905, and the four following 
days. Particulars will be forwarded on application to the hon. 
secretary, The Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board, 
1 Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge, London. 

THE foundation-stone of the Liverpool Infirmary for 
Children was laid on the 28th ult. On plan there will be two 
ward pavilions angled, connected by the administrative block. 
The materials proposed to be used are common bricks, with 
red brick bands, and sione heads and sills to the windows. 
The wards will be warmed by central fireplaces and descend- 
ing flues, and the sanitary fittings will be of the most up-to-date 
character. The walls will be lined dado high with tiles, and 
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the material of the main floors will be terrazzo. The total 
outlay is about 48,000/, The architects are Messrs Haigh & 
Thompson, Liverpool. 

JUDGE GYE delivered judgment last week at the South- 
ampton County Court in an arbitration under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. His Honour said that the question he had 
to decide was one of immense Gifficulty, owing to the extra- 
ordinary incomplete, incompetent and confusing manner in 
which the Workmen’s Compensation Act was drawn, and the 
highly objectionable method of legislation by reference with 
which the Act was brimming over, and the difficulties were 
further increased by the numerous decisions given on the 
innumerable difficulties arising under the Act. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


PLANS of new buildings of the estimated value of 25,300/, 
were on Friday sanctioned by the plans committee of Aberdeen 
Town Council, 

THE Wolverhampton Corrugated Iron Company have, it is 
stated, resolved to erect new works at Ellesmere Port, 
Cheshire, at a cost of 50,000/., to meet foreign competition. 

For the purpose of considering a proposal to form an 
Employers’ Building Trade Association in Dunfermline a 
meeting was held last week. A committee was appointed to 
draw up some plan of procedure for future agreement. 

A PERMIT has been issued to Mr. Andrew Carnegie for the 
erection of a three-storey steel and stone extension to the 
public library at Pittsburgh, to cost 3,500,000 dols. This is the 
largest building permit ever issued in Pittsburgh. The build- 
ing will cover a site 400 by 600 feet. The extreme height will . 
be 130 feet. 

THE Clitheroe Town Council intend to build up-to-date 
slaughter-houses on part of the ancient corporate estate at a 
cost of 3,000, A Local Government Board inquiry was held on 
Tuesday, the application being for a mortgage on the corporate 
estate, which has a net income of 519/., so as to prevent any 
charge falling on the rates. 

THE Leeds Corporation will award on Wednesday next 
the contract for the construction of the Colsterdale reser- 
voir. About twenty tenders were received ranging from 
547,476. 7s. 11d. The water works committee have recom- 
mended the acceptance of the offer by Messrs. Robert M‘Alpine 
& Sons, Glasgow, which amounts to 296,863/. 18s 3d. The 


- HOT WATER HEATING. | 
“HORNET” Rapid Circulation System 


(PATENTED). 
A REVOLUTION IN HOT-WATER HEATING. 


PERFECT REMEDY for DEFECTIVE & SLUGGISH APPARATUS. 


€. OLDROYD & C0., Ltd., ENGINBERS, CROWN GUORKS, LEEDS. 
American Maple 


(REGISTERED), 


Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE AND SANITARY FLOORING YET INTRODUCED. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 188,,10,178 ORUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 


LIMITED, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 


Manufacturers of WATER COLOURS, 


SUPPLY DRAWING OFFICE REQUISITES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
WRITE TO 


38 RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON, W., 


for CATALOGUE. 
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voting as between this and the offer of Messrs. H. Arnold & 
Son, Doncaster and Leeds, 299,648/., was very close. 

THE International Gas Exhibition, to be opened at Earl's 
Court on the 19th inst., is under the auspices of the Institution 
of Gas Engineers. More than 200 exhibitors from the United 
Kingdom, America, Germany and other countries will take 
part. It is claimed by the promoters that the largest collection 
of appliances for the utilisation of gas for heating and lighting 
purposes ever brought together will be on view. 

A LARGE warehouse and premises have just been built on 
the site of Nos 13 to 22 Bridgewater Square and 8 and 9 Hart 
Court, E.C., with an elevation of Portland stone and red brick 
facings. The building has a frontage to Bridgewater Square 
of about 100 feet and 50 feet to Hart Court. The work has 
been carried out from the plans and under the supervision of 
Mr. George Vickery, architect, of 50 Gresham Street, E.C., by 
Messrs Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., builders, of 100 Theo- 
bald’s Road, W.C. 

Tue Mayor of Dover recently received an intimation from 
the authorities that the building of the new Duke of York’s 
School at Dover will be commenced in February. The school 
buildings will cover about 60 acres of land and the recreation 
grounds another go acres. ‘The amount to be expended on the 
school will exceed 200,000/. The Dover Corporation has been 
urging that the work should be commenced in order to alleviate 
distress among the unemployed. 

THE main drainage committee of the London County 
Council again recommended on Tuesday that the contract for 
the construction at Plumstead of a portion of the new southern 
outfall sewer should be given to the Westminster Construction 
Co at 81,2852 in preference to the lowest tenderer, Messrs. 
J. D. Nowell & Sons, London, who offered to do the work for 
68,3772. When this recommendation was before the Council a 
fortnight ago it was referred back to the committee, as men- 
tioned in “Building and Builders” At the meeting on 
Tuesday the proposal that the lowest tender should be 
accepted was lost. The chief engineer’s estimate of the cost 
of this work was 91,7272. 

THE President of the Edinburgh Building Trades Ex- 
change, in moving the adoption of the annual report, com- 
mented on the general usefulness of the Exchange to the 
building and allied trades, and said he thought that the trades 
might make more use of the Exchange as a reference tribunal 
in trade disputes and other trade matters. Mr. William 


Macdonald, builder, Inverness, has been appointed president 
of the Federation for next year; Mr. Patrick Knox, Edinburgh, 
vice-president ; and Mr. Frederick A. Black, solicitor, Inver- 
ness, secretary and treasurer. The next meeting of the 
Federation will be held at Inverness. 

A NEw Wesleyan church and schools, erected at a cost 0. 
5,0002., have been opened at Mexborough. The interior walls 
are of brick, with rock face outside. Accommodation is pro- 
vided on the ground floor for 310 adults, and in the gallery and 
choir for 220—total 530. The ceiling and joinery throughout 
is of pitch pine. The schools are in two storeys, and consist of 
assembly-room, with six classrooms, kitchen, stores and con- 
veniences. The buildings are lighted throughout by electricity. 
The contract was let to Messrs. C Sprake & Sons, Doncaster, 
and the architect was Mr. Wills, Derby and London. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE new electricity and destructor works erected by Stoke- 
on-Trent Corporation were opened on Monday. The total cost 
is 30,6402. The works were under the direction of Mr. A, 
Burton and Mr. PJ. S. Tiddeman. 


THE Portsmouth Town Council have passed a motion that 
the electric-lighting committee be instructed to carry out such 
work as may be necessary to prevent the smoke nuisance at 
the Corporation station. Notices hitherto served by the health 
committee have proved unavailing. 

THE Manchester tramways committee have accepted 
tenders for supplying the material required to put covers on a 
hundred of the large bogie cars. Tenders are to be invited for 
the supply of three electric overhead travelling cranes for the 
Hyde Road shed, where they will be used on repairing work 
and in building cars should the committee decide at any time 
to undertake such work. 

THE Metropolitan Electric Supply Company, Limited, 
have been restrained by an injunction granted last Friday by 
Mr. Justice Farwell from supplying electric energy to customers 
outside its statutory area, but in order not to inconvenience the 
London and North-Western Railway Company, whose large 
sidings at Willesden are lighted by the company, he ordered 
that the injunction should not operate for a month, The action | 
was brought by the Attorney-General at the instance of the 
Willesden Urban District*Council. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, EDINBURGH. 
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NO. 50 FINSBURY SQUARB, E.C. 
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8T, PATRICK’S, CLEVELAND, TRANSVAAL. 


‘* CATESBY’S.” 


IN our issue of October 21 we published a view of the pre- 
mises of Messrs. Catesby & Sons, 64-67 Tottenham Court 
Road. The new building, which is a growth more than a 
creation, has a frontage of 57 feet 3 inches and a depth of 
8o feet. This is quite apart from the building in Goodge 
Street, which has its own special frontage of over 50 feet. The 
elevation in Tottenham Court Road is seven storeys high. The 
lower portion is of handsome polished granite, supported by 
massive granite columns with carved capitals and ashlar. 

The upper portion of the building is built of a combination 
of Portland stone and Ruabon brick ; the central part is treated 
specially, and ornamented with a large circular bow window in 
the gable, while to the two upper storeys on each side are 
supplied bow windows supported by carved trusses, one 
representing the stork of the “ Happy Home,” and the other a 
crane. 

The shop-fronts extend up to the first floor, practically all 
this fine open space being available for show purposes, while 
the entrance of shaped and recessed glass, specially cast for 
Messrs, Catesby & Sons, will attract passers-by by its boldness 
of style. 

The interior has been specially and carefuily planned to 
meet the requirements of such a business—that is to say, it 
provides large storage and show room, ample space for the 
movement of huge parcels of goods and accommodation of an 
ever-increasing number of assistants. In addition, it is fitted 
with every convenience for the facilitation of business, time and 
labour-saving contrivances being everywhere. The basement, 


in especial, is a fine lofty storey, containing well-lighted 
show-rooms, lino pits and packing-rooms. 

Electric elevators run to each floor for use of customers, 
and also elevators from basement to street level for goods, 
supplied by Smith & Stevens, Battersea, S.W. Hot-water 
pipes and radiators supply heat, which has been carried out by 
Palowkar Bros., of Cheapside, E.C. At each floor-level are 
stand-pipes for fire hoses of large calibre, and all the upper 
floors are fitted with special fire-escape balconies, ladders and 
“panic doors” opening on to the rear of the building. 
The whole of the fifth floor is reserved for their female em- 
ployees. It is divided up into tea and recreation-rooms, where the 
lady clerks can have their luncheons, dinners and teas prepared 
free of charge. 

The whole of the new extension (as well as the rest of the 
premises) has been designed by, and carried out under the 
personal supervision of, their architect, Mr. Henry A. Whitburn, 
of 22 Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE MANCHESTER INFIRMARY. 


ON Monday a meeting was held of the Board of Management 
of the Manchester Royal Infirmary. The minutes of the 
building committee stated that the committee had been in 
consultation with the architects for the new Infirmary (Messrs. 
Hall & Brooke) as to the suggestion made by Sir James Hoy 
that, in order to expedite the payment of the Corporation’s 
instalments of the purchase money for the Piccadilly site, the 
contracts for the new buildings at Stanley Grove might be so 
let that vacant possession of the old site could be given to the 
Corporation when accommodation for 350 beds had been 
provided and before the completion of the whole of the new 
buildings. In reply to the committee’s inquiries as to whether 
some portions of the buildings could be postponed without 
increasing the cost or seriously delaying the completion of the 
whole, the architects pointed out to the committee that owing 
to the fact that the new hospital will consist of forty buildings 
the mere postponement of some of them would not expedite 
the completion of the remaining buildings. They suggested 
that the most practical and practicable course would be to let 
the contract for all the buildings, and, while stipulating that 
they should all be completed at the earliest possible date, to 
lay down the condition that all the Oxford Road blocks, the 
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casualties, in-patients’ and laundry blocks, and all the surgical 
side should be finished at a given date, and the remainder at a 
later date. In this way it might be found possible temporarily 
to use some of the surgical pavilions for medical cases, 

It was also reported that Mr. A. Simpson, a member of 
the Board of Management, had written urging the committee 
to consider the advisability of delaying the contracts except 
those for the buildings which were essential for providing for 
the 300 patients now in the Infirmary. As the Corporation 
would press the Board to vacate the present site at the end of 
three years, Mr Simpson suggested that only the surgical 
blocks, the administration blocks, the nurses’ home and the 
laundry should be completed, and that the remainder of the 
work should wait. 

The committee resolved, however, that in view of the 
architects’ belief that the completion of the new Infirmary 
would be expedited by proceeding with the whole of the 
buildings, and their assurance that the Infirmary could be 
completed within three and a half or four years from the date 
of commencing the foundations, the preparation of the contracts 
for the foundations should be proceeded with. 

At a subsequent meeting of the committee these contracts 
were considered, and were referred to the Board’s solicitor for 
examination and report. The committee had also received 
reports from the Medical Board and the surgical staff as to 
the rearrangement of some portions of the new buildings. 

Mr. Charles Hopkinson (chairman of the committee), in 
moving the adoption of the minutes, said that almost all the 
suggestions contained in the reports wou!d be met and satisfied 
by the architects. There were, however, one or two questions 
which had yet to be settled. The minutes were approved by 
the Board. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION, 


At the last meeting of the Glasgow Technical College Scientific 
Society Mr. W Boyd Anderson read a paper on “The Law of 
Workmen’s Compensation.” After describing the relations 
between master and servant under the common law, he 
showed how the Employers’ Liability Act of 1880 increased 
the responsibility of employers by making them liable for 
accidents arising from defective machinery, negligence of fore- 
men, obedience to orders and other causes. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1897 extended the master’s liability to all 
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accidents arising out of and in course of the employment of a 
workman, and is only limited if the accident arises from his 
serious and wilful misconduct. It was pointed out that where 
an employer has sub-contracted for any part ofa job he is 
liable to the sub-contractor’s men as if he were doing the 
work himself and had directly employed the men, but with a 
right of relief against the sub-contractor if the sub-contractor 
would have been liable otherwise under the Act. If we look 
at the amount of litigation, the Act has worked well, for the 
vast majority of cases are settled by agreement without any 
proceedings in Court. In conclusion, Mr. Anderson drew 
attention to the tendency arising from this liability of refusing 
employment to old, weak and maimed men, as the insurance 
companies will not accept the risk, and the employer has, 
therefore, to dismiss such men or remain uninsured. 


PAISLEY WATERWORKS. 


On Saturday the final works for the water supply were 
inaugurated. The work completed was decided upon about 
five years ago, and was necessitated owing to the then existing 
piping between Camphill and Rowbank reservoir being inade- 
quaie to convey a sufficient supply for the requirements of the 
town ~The Commissioners were in the position of having a 
splendid supply of water at the Camphill works, situate close to 
the hills behind Largs, but could not with the then restricted © 
feeder take full advantage of it, and in dry seasons the storage 
of the water in Rowbank and Staneley became somewhat 
alarming. To remedy this state of matters the Paisley Com- 
missioners invited Mr. W. E. Copland, C.E, to prepare a 
report showing how the supply could be increased, and he 
advised the laying of a new main from Camphill to Rowbank, 
and a new main also from Rowbank to Staneley high-level 
filters. The first section of the work, the placing of a 36-inch 
pipe from Camphill to Howrat Toll, near Kilbirnie, was com- 
menced in 1899. This section, which was a mile in length, 
was finished in 1900 The conduit from Rowbank to Staneley 
filters was then proceeded with. It is six miles in length, 
varying in diameter from 36 inches to 24 inches, and on its 
completion in 1902 the conduit was used between Rowbank 
and Staneley. In the laying of this section the most difficult 
portion of the work was in the cutting to a depth of 22 feet 
through solid whinstone over 300 yards in length. As soon as 
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the connection between Rowbank and Staneley filters was 
finished the Commissioners went on with the completion of the 
scheme, the connecting of Rowbank with the new 36-inch 
main, which had been formerly brought from Camphill to 
Howrat Toll. The track is eight miles long. After leaving 
the Toll the pipe keeps the main road down into Kilbirnie, 
crosses beneath the bed of the river Garnock, and stretches 
across country to Beith station on the Glasgow and South- 
Western Railway. The adjacent burns, the Maich and the 
Dubbs, are crossed on steel girders, and the great pipe has to 
bridge the railway in a similar manner. From Beith station 
to Rowbank the conduit is partly across country and partly 
under public roads. The most trying portion of the route was 
where the track went over a considerable stretch of bog land, 
where it was necessary to drive pitch-pine piles to a depth in 
some instances of 60 feet before a solid bottom was reached. 
The same kind of work had to be undertaken at the east of 
Kilbirnie Loch, where piles had to be driven to a depth of 
between 30 feet and sofeet. The connection at Rowbank is 
alongside the old main, and from the new 36-inch and the old 
24-inch mains the reservoir is now receiving a copious supply 
from Camphill. The piping from Camphill is capable of 
delivering 20,000,000 gallons of water every twenty-four hours, 
and the daily consumpt in the town is 8,0co,000 gallons, 
though the existing pipes between the town and the filters can 
deliver 23,c00,coo gallons in the twenty-four hours. With the 
completion of the scheme the town is accordingly in a fortunate 
position regarding its water, and the various reservoirs can 
now provide some five months’ supply. The total cost of the 
work in connection with the new piping is 90,0007. It has 
been carried out under the direction of Mr. James Lee, C.E., 
the burgh master of works. ‘The contractors were :— Messrs. 
D. Y. Stewart & Co., St. Rollox, Glasgow ; Messrs. T. Black & 
Co, Paisley ; and Messrs. William Kerr & Co, Glasgow. 


SIR WILLIAM GRANTHAM’S PLANS. 


SOME interesting letters have passed between Sir William 
Grantham and the Clerk of the. Chailey Rural Council, 
which are printed in the Swssex Daz/y News. As we stated 
last week, the Council declared the amended plans submitted 
by the Judge were “still unintelligible” Sir William 
Grantham, writing on October 23, said :— 


“T beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 21st stating 
that my plans are ‘still unintelligible’ and that you are 
directed to refer me to your letter of September 7. After your 
letter of that date I applied to the Council personally at their 
meeting to point out to me in what way the plans did not 
comply with the by-laws, for (as I explained to them) having 
already built four cottages exactly similar with the exception 
of some windows and a door facing south (all four having 
been built in accordance with the subsequent requirement of 
7th by-law, not then existing), I could explain or fill any 
omissions they might have considered there were in the plans. 

“ They declined to do so in any way ; but as my first plans 
were drawn very hastily to save a post on my return from 
Scotland, I did send you fresh plans with a great deal more 
information, which I gave through believing they were entitled 
to it, and, as you are aware, I have since added three sug- 
gested omissions. I must now beg of you therefore to inform 
me by return in what way your committee say that the plans 
you now have do not indicate that which by the by-laws you 
are entitled to be shown, so that I may know either how to be 
able to comply with your objections or to determine what 
course I am to adopt. Be good enough to return me the 
plans of September 1, as they are not now the subject of 
inquiry.”’ 

Replying on October 26 the Clerk said :— 

‘“‘In reply to your letter of the 23rd inst., I now beg to 
return the plans for which you ask. I feel a difficulty in reply- 
ing to your inquiry, because my instructions did not go beyond 
writing the letter which I addressed to you on the 2Ist inst. 

‘“You ask me to say in what way the plans do not indicate 
that which by the by-laws the Council is entitled to be shown. 
I was not in attendance on the plans committee during the 
whole discussion, but, from what I gathered, they did not find 
the plans were drawn with sufficient accuracy to enable them 
to determine whether the requirements of the by-laws as 
regards the building itself would be carried out. For one 
thing, the scale was unreliable, and that affected the relative 
dimensions of the whole.of the building, and in fact, if taken 
literally (as plans must be capable of being taken) the building 
would be impossible of construction. 

‘For instance, amongst other anomalies, windows and fire- 
places clash with each other. 

“The whole of by-law 19, which occupies nearly three 
pages, is devoted to the ventilation of drains, and the plans 


' show none. Also from the fact that the framers of the by-laws 
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send in fresh plans if I wished to go on with the building of my ~ 


devote no less than five pages to the construction of privies 
and ashpits, of which no detail drawing is given, the committee 
did not consider themselves, justified in regarding them as 
satisfactory, especially, as this latter was one of the points 
insisted on by Mr. Long. f 

“It is not only that the plans must indicate definitely and 
distinctly on the face of them, and beyond the possibility of an 
error, exactly what manner of building it is intended to erect, 
but that they should be capable of verification as the work 
proceeds. I do not think that I can give a further answer than 
this without a reference to the Council.” 

On October 26 Sir William wrote from his London address 
a long letter. He said :— 

““T expected to receive yesterday a reply to my letter of the 
23rd, for your Council must have known before directing you 
to write to me on 2Ist what the omissions in my plans were 
if there were any. The conduct of your Council is so inexplic- 
able and intolerable that I must definitely break off negotia- 
tions with them and defy them to do their worst. 

‘“‘T have treated them with the ‘greatest civility, and I have 
asked them personally and by letter to point out to me the 
omissions in my plans that they complain of. They decline to 
do it on the ground that they are unintelligible tothem. I did 
send in fresh plans, although I thought it unnecessary, prior to 
the Council meeting in September. 

“The professional element, if I may so term it, on the 
Council wished to reject my plans altogether at their Council 
meeting, but as far as I can understand from the papers what 
passed the farmers and unprofessional element outvoted them, 
and carried a resolution that the plans should be referred to 
the Local Government Board to say whether the Council were 
justified in refusing them or not. 

“] accepted that reference, and the result of it was that the 
Local Government Board decided that my plans as sent them 
for inspection by your Council ought not to have been rejected 
by your Council, though three small items had not, they 
thought, been sufficiently indicated. One was as to whether 
there were to be fireplaces in bedrooms, the other as to position 
of earth closet, the other as to trap where sink drain joins the 
drain of existing cottages. 1 thought each was sufficiently 
indicated, except the last, which would have been just outside 
of paper. Yet as I wished to accept loyally the award made 
by the Local Government Board I at once wrote and offered 
to put them on the plans. 

‘*Your Council first refused to allow me, 
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cottage. I refused to send them, and claimed the right to 
have my plans returned at once that I might amend them as 
suggested by the Local Government Board and get on with 
the cottage. 1 went specially to Lewes to make the slight 
amendments necessary. After keeping me waiting nearly a 
fortnight a clerk brought them up for me to amend, showing 
that they agreed with me. I was out at the time, but on my 
return I called the clerk into my study and said :—‘ Now look 
at this—watch to see how long it takes ;’ and in three minutes 
I had completed all the additions on the plans and handed 
them with a letter back to the clerk, and expected to have 
them acknowledged and permission to build at once granted. 

“Again I got no acknowledgment, and after waiting 
another week or fortnight I got your insulting letter of 
October 21—insulting not only to me, but to the Local 
Government Board after all that had happened—that the plans 
were still unintelligible and would not be accepted. 


“Your Council seem to have forgotten that their by-laws are - 


meant to be interpreted by men of average intelligence, and 
that I prepared my plans, according to the by-laws, to 
‘indicate’ only, as the by-laws say, the character of the 
building ; and advisedly in the first plan did not give more 
information than I thought they were entitled to, though 
afterwards I did. 

“As I have had the most perfect, and I may say most 
beautiful, building plans sent me, complete in every detail, 
from surveyors and others—all strangers—from all parts of 


England, to show how easy it was for anyone of ordinary — 


intelligence who is familiar with plans to understand them as 
they appeared in the papers, and begging me to send their 
plans to your Council, to save myself the worry and annoy- 
ance you have caused me, it is evident either that the intelli- 
gence of the Council is at fault, or that they are actuated by 
improper motives. I have declined to send those plans as I 
am fighting the case on its merits, It is bad enough to be 
bound by impossible and absurd by-laws, but it is worse when 
the Council wish arbitrarily to increase their power by 
throwing foolish impediments in the way of people trying to 
do good.” 

Then Sir William goes on to express himself in strong 
terms about the capability of the Council’s surveyor, saying he 
is driven to introduce the personal question by “the most 
inexplicable conduct of the Council in breaking away from 
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Board.” He also protests against his plans being referred to | myself. I reserve to myself the right to publish this corre- 
the one professional member of the Council (Mr. Wood) when | spondence.” 

the surveyor professed not to be able to understand them. He Writing on October 29 from his London address, Sir 
notes that Mr. Wood, “knowing why I had drawn the plans as | William Grantham says :—‘As the report of the Council 


I had done, thought it becoming to state that the plans were 
only worthy of a boy at an elementary school.” After some 
reflections on the danger of builders on councils, Sir William 
continues :— 

“Mr. Wood and I are rivals. He has built cottages in 
Barcombe, and I say it is unfair that he should be allowed to 
sit in judgment on ‘he plans of a gentleman building as I am. 
I don’t say anything against him personally. I don’t know him. 
He has built two cottages within the last year or two in the 
parish. So have I. 

“Tam prepared to place 50/. in Barclay’s Bank if he will 
place 25/. for the benefit of the Victoria Hospital, to have it 
determined by any surveyor that may be appointed by the 
Surveyors’ Institution to say whose cottages are best built, 
and whose have cost the owners least since they were erected.” 

Some more observations concerning the surveyor’s suit- 
ability for his office follow, and Sir William complains that the 
Council as a rule do not act on their own knowledge, but on 
that of the surveyor or clerk. He concludes as follows :— 

“‘T have a great deal more that I might say, and probably 
shall have to say, as to the way in which the work of the 
Council has been done, and the injustice they have 
done, and the cruel and tyrannical way in which they 
have acted, but I am so occupied with my judicial work 
that it is impossible to find time to prolong this letter. I 
do intend to go on with my cottage. I donot intend to send 
you further plans, and as I suppose you are anxious to get 
another 2s 6d. medal to match the one you got from the Rev. 
C. Powell by getting him fined for an accidental omission of 
his agent’s clerk (Messrs. Powell, of Lewes), I shall be glad if 
you will inform me of the day you will bring the case before the 
magistrate. 1 will send my bricklayers and carpenters up any 
day you like to name to go on with the cottage that you may 
have evidence of my intention ; but as I was compelled to find 
them other work while you were preventing my building the 
cottage during the'fine weather, I cannot take them off alto- 
gether from the work they are now engaged on. As, however, 
Ishall be in the North of England on circuit after the month 
of November, and again all through January and February, I 
shall be glad if you will take your proceedings as early as 
possible, that I may be able personally to attend and defend 


meeting of last Friday, announcing that my plans were again 
rejected because they were ‘ unintelligible,’ was made public in 
the Press, I must ask you to. insert the enclosed letters. This 
morning I received the last letter. The excuses are too 
ludicrous to require comment. First, imagine any sane people 
devoting five pages of by-laws to the construction of privies 
and ashpits ; while as to ashpits no cottager would ever dream 
of using them as ordered for any other purpose than as rabbit 
hutches. As to Mr. Patrick’s inability to answer my questions 
from partial absence during the discussion of the plans, he 
seems to have been in great presence at the discussion of the 
plans, for he ventured to suggest that the Local Government 
Board were influenced by my position in deciding in my favour. 
Some people may think it fortunate that I am not so easily 
crushed by the iron heel of Mr. Patrick and his Council as 
people of less position can be. Far better to have occasionally 
jerry-built houses than such tyranny as this.” I 


PSEUDO-OFFICIAL ADVERTISING. 


THE Newspaper Society have addressed a letter to Lord 
Onslow, president of the Board of Agriculture, calling attention 
to acircular canvassing for advertisements on behalf of the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture, issued under the date of 
September 1, and bearing the signature of William A. May, 
managing director of Laughton & Co., Ltd., advertising agents, 
&c. In this letter, Mr. H. Whorlow, the secretary, states that 
‘several members of the Society have forwarded to the 
executive letters of protest objecting to the issue of such a 
document under the imprimatur of His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, and also to the use of the Royal Arms upon what may, 
without disrespect, be described as a ‘touting’ circular.” In 
the course of his letter Mr. Whorlow says :—“To proceed 
from generalities to particulars, Iam to point out that in Mr. 
May’s letter mention is made of a contemplated circular to be 
sent to no fewer than 230,0co farmers, the presumable object 
being to increase the circulation of the Board’s journal, and, 
concurrently, to encourage the inflow of advertisements. If 
the cost of this unusual enterprise is borne by the agents, and 
paid for out of their profits upon the advertising, it augurs 
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a contract much to their advantage, whilst, on the other 
hand, supposing this wholesale 7éc/ame to be paid for out of 
the revenues of the Department, an apt illustration is afforded 
of the one-sided competition of your honourable Board’s 
journal with the newspapers whose domain it invades.” 
After calling attention to former assurances that the contractors 
for the Board of Trade Journal advertisements should have no 
advantage by the use of departmental headings on_ thei- 
stationery and the adoption of the Royal Arms, the letter conr 
cludes :—‘‘ My committee respectfully submit that the circular 
letter to which they have ventured to draw your lordship’s 
attention is at variance with these assurances in the following 
particulars :—(a) In that it bears the Royal Armsand is headed 
in a manner calculated to lead to the belief that it is issued 
from a Government office. (4) In that it is intended to solicit 
an unlimited quantity of miscellaneous advertisements, to the 
detriment of the private trade journals. (c) In that it suggests 
one of two inferences: either that the agents are reaping an 
inordinate profit at the public expense, or that the taxpayers’ 
money is being used for the purpose of stimulating the busi- 
ness of Government advertising. In bringing these facts to 
your lordship’s notice, my committee have every confidence 
that they will receive impartial consideration, and they trust 
that your lordship will at least share their view that if there 
must be competition it should at any rate be upon even 
terms.” 


LOSSES IN UNDERGROUND MUNICIPAL 
STRUCTURES.* 


THE author has recently completed the uncovering of some 
miles of water and gas pipe and replacing the pavement, and 
while doing: so was again forcibly impressed by the enormous 
loss and inconvenience caused by ordinary municipal and 
corporate methods of constructing and managing street surface 
and sub-surface structures. While this is a matter of more or 
less common knowledge, it is one of the most serious unsolved 
problems confronting municipal engineers and boards of 
public works, and it is probably only the apparent hopelessness 
of remedying present conditions which causes them to be 
tolerated as they are. The sources of loss are herein con- 


* A paper read before the American Society of Municipal 
Improvements by Prof. A. Prescott Folwell. 


sidered separately, but possible remedies are considered for all 
of them taken collectively, for the reason that it seems prob- 
able that no remedy can be found for one or two only which 
will be effective even for these. In fact the attempt to treat 
each by itself is probably the chief reason why no acceptable 
results have yet been obtained by water, sewer, or street 
boards or commissioners in preventing these wastes, and one 
of the objects of this paper is to. call to. the attention of the 
overseers of each class of improvement the interdependence of 
them all in this matter, with the hope that by co-operation a 
common satisfactory solution may be found to all of the dif- 
ficulties in a considerable number of cases. 

Most of the losses to be referred to can be classed under 
four heads :—1. The destruction of street paving by constant 
digging up of the streets. 2. The cost of the digging itself and 
replacing the paving whenever the substructures must be got 
at. 3. The losses due to leakage of gas. 4. The loss of water 
by leakage. There are incidentally minor losses and incon- 
veniences, such as the thawing of water mains and service 
pipes; the interference with traffic caused by excavations ; 
difficulty of access to and ignorance of the exact location of 
service connections and other appurtenances ; the great con- 
fusion of pipes so intricately placed beneath the streets of large 
cities, &c. 

1. Pavements.—Secretary Tillson, in his work on ‘Street 
Pavement and Paving Materials,” says, “It is almost 
impossible to repair any opening’in a pavement so that it will 
be as good as before disturbance,” and we all know this to be 
a fact. It is not that it is not done, but that it is not practi- 
cable. The remedy does not lie entirely in being more strict 
with those disturbing the pavements. No pavement is now in 
use which can be patched without causing humps or depres- 
sions which will diminish the serviceability and hasten wear, 
and weak spots in the foundation causing after settlements are 
apt to be numerous. This undoubtedly results in a financial 
loss both in the pavement and to traffic, the former of which can 
best be expressed, perhaps, in terms of the shortening of 
the life of the pavement, but which it is difficult if not impos- 
sible to determine definitely. I believe most authorities would 
admit a reduction of at least 15 per cent. to 25 per cent. in the 
serviceable life of each section patched. The loss to vehicles 
might be expressed as a negative gain from the improved 
paving ; that is, if the pavement which has been torn up and 
replaced is but three-fourths as much an improvement on 
previous conditions as if it had been left intact, then one- 
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fourth the cost of that improvement has been lost. If the 
pavement were found to last four-fifths as long as if un- 
disturbed, and meantime to have but three-fourths its full value 
as an improvement, then the disturbing of that pavement has 
caused a loss of 42 per cent. of its construction cost. The loss 
to vehicles may not extend over the entire surface when but 
one or two trenches are dug longitudinally, but the shortening 
of life does, since the pavement must be renewed. as a whole 
and not by patches. (Asphalte can be patched with better 
success than other pavements, but, on the other hand, the 
patching generally costs more.) I believe 30 per cent. of the 
cost of city pavements would be a conservative estimate of 
the loss due to disturbing them—5o to 75 cents a square yard, 
or, say, 2dols to 4 dols.a lineal foot If this loss be distributed 
over the life of the pavement, and this be assumed at sixteen 
years (on the basis of twenty years of life if undisturbed) we 
have 12 5 to 25 cents per year per foot as this loss. 

As to the amount of such disturbance. In New York in 
1896 1 mile in 4 was torn up for construction purposes, and 
one opening requiring repairs for every 40 feet of paved street. 
In Brooklyn, during the same year, one opening was made for 
every 75 feet of paved street. In Boston, in 1897, in about 
500 miles of paved streets there were 14,017 separate open- 
ings, about one to every 185 feet, with a total length of openings 
of 2134 miles. In Chicago, in 1902, 20,209 permits were 
granted to tear up pavements, resulting in about 200,000 square 
yards of disturbance, or one opening to each 340 feet of street. 
Records of smaller cities are difficult to obtain, but with the 
spread of wire conduits and steam heating to small cities and 
towns (which already have sewers, waterworks and gas), all 
agree the destruction of pavements is increasing rather than 
decreasing. 

2. Cost of Digging.—This, of course, depends largely upon 
the size of hole necessary, but probably no opening costs less 
than 3 dols. to § dols. plus the cost of replacing the paving. 
This last will cost, if properly done, about as much as the 
original paving, even when most of the material can be used 
again—say, at least 1°50 dol. per square yard for all pavements 
on a concrete base and 50 cents for macadam. In Washington, 
D.C., the cost of taking up and replacing the paving for street 
openings during one year on about 125 miles of streets (100 of 
which were asphalte and ten asphalte block) was 47,594'83 dols., 
or 380 dols. per mile, or 7'25 cents per foot. 

Assuming one opening, costing 4 dols. for excavating and 
back-filling for each 100 feet of street, gives 4 cents per foot 


for this. Probably 8 to 15 cents a lineal foot of the entire 
street surface would not be an excessive estimate of the cost of 
excavating where the pavement is properly returned. 

3. Gas Mains—It has been estimated that “in good 
practice the normal leakage of gas mains is 225,000 cubic feet 
per mile per annum for an average diameter of 6 inches. It is 
frequently twice that amount; in some instances it is three or 
four times greater. In American practice leakage ranges from 
10 to 30 per cent. of the output.” (Jas. C. Bayles, League of 
American Municipalities, 1902.) In 1898, 353 plants reported 
to the United States Commissioner of Labour a leakage of 
7'3 per cent. to 14'7 per cent., 163 of these more than 14 per 
cent. and all but 26 more than 11 per cent. If we assume that 
gas costs an average of 4o cents in the mains, and a leakage 
of 200,0c0 cubic feet per mile per year, this gives a loss of 
80 dols. per year per mile of main, or 1'5 cents per foot. Un- 
fortunately the greatest loss due to leakage of gas does 
not always fall upon the gas company, but is found in the 
destruction of asphalte pavements above such leaks ; in many 
fires of “unknown origin,” but attributed by insurance com- 
panies to gas leaking into cellars and basements from the 
ground (the freest outlet when street surfaces are sealed with 
concrete); in explosions and asphyxiation of workmen in 
sewers, a large part of the “sewer gas” to which this is 
attributed being generally illuminating gas; and in the illness 
of individuals and shade-trees. 

4. Water Mains.——Much has been written about waste of 
water by consumers ; not so muck about loss from the under- 
ground mains and service connections. Mr. Dexter Brackett 
reported to the Metropolitan Water Board (Boston and 
vicinity) in 1904 that “the tests which have been made in the 
several municipalities of the metropolitan district tend to show 
that the leakage from the street mains and services is very 
large, and that from 10,000 to 15,000 gallons per mile of street 
main escape each day into the ground or intc some underground 
channel” In one town of this district 24,009 gallons per day 
was found to leak from 1,000 feet of main—a rate of 130,000 
gallons per mile. Different authorities consider that an 
average of from 509 to 3,coo gallons of water leak from each 
mile of well-laid main daily. Taking the average of poorly 
laid and well laid, probably 5,coo gallons is well under the 
actual amount in the average plant. At 5 cents per 1,000 
gallons as the average cost of putting water into the mains, 
this means a loss of 91 dols. per year per mile of pipe, or 1°7 
cents per foot. 
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For the sake of brevity few data have been introduced to 
substantiate the above statements and assumptions, but they 
are all based upon relidble reports and investigations, and 
probably any member of this Society could find in his own city 
indications, if not proofs, that they are conservative. 

These four losses as estimated above total 22°5 to 45 cents 
per lineal foot of street per year. This is, of course, a general 
average, and some cities may be so fortunate as to suffer much 
less loss. But the author believes there are more in which 
these figures are exceeded in the business sections. There are 
the additional considerations of the annoyance from tearing 
up of streets and from odours of gas, and objections to 
water waste other than financial ones and others previously 
mentioned. 

The correction of each of these objectionable conditions 
without a radical change of the entire system of underground 
structures has probably progressed nearly as far as is practi- 
cable ; but with more care joints of sewer, water and gas-pipes 
and the house services of each (in which much if not most of 
the leakage frequently is found) can be improved upon. For 
instance, a small box might be placed over every corporation 
cock and goose necks always used; tarred pipe could be 
rigidly excluded from gas mains (the author has seen a great 
many tarred specials used in these). Also service connections 
could be run to the curb opposite every building lot from 
sewer, gas, water and heat mains just previous to repaving and 
at no other time. But there would still remain the tearing up 
of streets for laying new mains, for repairing leaks, thawing 
frozen pipes, &c. ) : 

The most serious loss, that in connection with the paving, 
can be somewhat lessened by having all tearing up, back- 
filling and repaving done by the city at a fixed price which the 
corporations desiring the excavation should pay. It would not 
then be necessary to bring pressure upon and await the delays 
of the corporations responsible for remedying the faulty 
relaying of a pavement, but all paving and repairs would be 
under the immediate supervision of and attended to directly by 
one city department. This is probably the best solution of an 
undesirable state of affairs, and has been adopted by several 
cities. But even this does not give perfect repaving, since 
such is practically impossible, nor do away with the annoyance 
and cost. 

The only solution which can be adopted as satisfactory will 
be one in which the paving will never need to be torn up until 
worn out, in which all pipes, wires, &c., can be laid without 
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interfering with the paving and be readily inspected at any 
time, this being true of service pipes and wires as well as 
mains. The paving can be preserved by not permitting either 
private corporations or city departments to lay any mains 
under the streets, but compel them to purchase right-of-way 
along private property, or else reserve strips of public property 
—such as alleys or strips between the sidewalk and the street 
(the latter of which would be interfered with by shade trees)— 
under which all such would be laid. But the other disadvan- 
tages are not remedied in this way. To meet them all a 
general conduit seems to be the only solution, with small 
branch conduits for the service lines. It seems probable that 
the model city of the future will have such conduits throughout 
its business section at least, where pavements are most expen- 
sive and such structures most numerous. In them would be 
placed the small sewers of the separate system, water, gas and 
steam-heating mains, while in the walls of hollow tile could be 
run the telegraph, telephone and other wires. St. Paul already 
has something similar to this in its sandstone sewer tunnels, as 
has Paris in its sewers. Nottingham and St. Helens, England, 
comparatively small cities, have had such conduits for 
several years. In Chicago 60 miles of tunnels for wires 
have been built, the trunk tunnels 123 by 14 feet, the 
branches 6'5 by 7 feet. If a private company can do this 
for its own wires only, it would seem to be still more practic- 
able financially when all the above can be provided for. The 
advantage of such a conduit is not confined to the annual 
savings if the structures it contains can be originally laid in it, 
thus saving the excavating and repaving which would other- 
wise be necessary. This would amount to not less than 75 cents 
a foot for each structure, or 3 dols. a foot for four—as sewer, 
water, gas and steam. (In the centres of the larger cities the 
number of various pipes, &c., would be several times this.) An 
electrical conduit in a business section costs 2 dols. to 4 dols, 
a foot or more (26 cents per duct foot on an average). There- 
fore, even in a city of small size—say 25,000 to 60,0c00—the 
saving of 5 dols. to 10 dols. on construction would be effected. 
The loss of 22°5 to 45 cents per foot capitalised at 4 per cent. 
would give 5'56 dols. to 11'25 dols. per foot, or a total of say 
10°50 dols. to 21'00 dols. per foot. The conduit offers other 
advantages besides these financial ones, such as facility of 
inspection of all pipes, &c., and exact knowledge of the location 
and condition of each service connection. Also freedom from 
freezing of water mains and ease of thawing if frozen. | 

The weak point in this argument, and probably one of the 
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principal reasons why more cities have not built these conduits, 
is that before they are really necessary several of the pipes 
have already been laid in different parts of the street, and 
instead of saving much of the cost of laying, the use of the 
conduit requires the relaying of all of them, or of all but one, 
around which one the conduit may be built. But in spite of 
this it would seem as though some such a contrivance is a 
necessity if we are to construct and maintain good paving, and 
that the time is coming when any city which can afford a 
brick, asphalte or modern wood-block pavement must afford to 
first place under it a conduit which will preserve it from 
premature disfigurement, deterioration and renewal. 


VERDE ANTICO MARBLE. 


“ VERDE ANTICO” is the marble which was so highly prized 
by the Romans, and spoken of by the classical writers under 
the denomination of “Thessaly,” from the name of the Greek 
province in which it was discovered. Certain other writers 
have called it “‘Lapis Atracius,” it being supposed that the 
ancient city of Atrax was situated near to the quarries. The 
best antique description which has been given of this marble 
exists in the poem of Paul the Silent. He says :—‘ The 
marble which is produced in the country of Atrax comes not 
from the hills or valleys, but from the plains. Its greens are 
soft as those of the seas, or as the tender light of the emerald, 
merging into a verdant green, with here and there a flake of 
snow, the whole producing a soft mixture which yet possesses 
a brilliant depth.” 

It is supposed, says the Journal de la Marbrerie, that this 
marble was the last that was exploited by the Byzantines, and it 
is certain that it was known before the Christian era. After the 
invasion and capture of Thessaly by the Turks, the quarries 
were abandoned. When they were re-exploited some years 
ago, the Greco-Turkish war again caused the stoppage 
of the work. The Turkish troops pillaged the quarries 
and put an embargo upon all blocks and tools. The 
blocks which were found upon the quay at Volo were also 
seized. These blocks were intended for use in the Catholic 
Cathedral at Westminster, London; and it was only through 
the energetic intervention of the English Consul that the troops 
of the Sultan were compelled to give them up. Supposing, 
however, that there had been no Consul there to protect the 
property of his countrymen, there can be little doubt that the 
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quarries would have been again abandoned, as at the time of 
the first invasion. About twenty-five years ago it was 
announced that the ancient Verde Antico quarries had been 
rediscovered in the Greek island of Tenos, and a large 
quantity of marble was sold under that name. When Garnier 
was building the Paris Opera House new researches were 
made, but in vain. None of the other green marbles known 
resembled either in tone or texture the Verde Antico, This 
enters into the category of the Brecchias. It is composed 
of angular pieces of light and dark green, of serpentine, and 
spots of a white stone as pure in colour as a statuary marble. 
The material which cements the whole together is of a 
very dark-green colour, sprinkled with bluish specks. In deal- 
ing with the manner in which the quarries were discovered Mr. 
W. Brindley writes :—‘ Ten years ago I was visiting Constanti- 
nople for the purpose of studying the marbles in Sta Sophia. 
When I arrived there I was greatly impressed by the real 
beauty and great variety of the Verde Antico, for there is 
not another city where this, marble has been so largely 
used. It is not Sta Sophia alone that contains it, but 
all the churches, sanctuaries..and mosques have been 
decorated in some way or another with this stone, and 
even the immense sarcophagi have been made of it. The 
abundance of Verde Antico at Constantinople and the absence 
of certain other marbles, which are found in great quantity 
at Rome, established my conviction that this marble should be 
found somewhere near the town. The very high price asked 
for small pieces unearthed at Rome decided me in continuing 
my researches.” We may say here, in passing, that Signor 
Boni, the learned professor who was directing the excavations 
in the Roman Forum, was very much annoyed at the discovery 
of the Verde Antico quarries. During the course of the 
excavations numerous pieces of this marble were brought to 
light, and these were sold at a price averaging 200/. per cubic 
yard. This augmented considerably the small amount put at 
the disposal of the savant for his scientific researches. Know- 
ing that the marble in question would not be found in the 
Archipelago, it was decided to carry out the researches in the 
direction of the coasts of Thessaly, from the side especially 
where the city of Atrax had been; but the first results were 
nil, not even a limestone being found. This gave rise to a 
curious incident, which proves how much chance is the master 
of circumstances :—“ Returning to Larissa in a continuous down- 
pour of rain, I noticed that the winding streets and alleys of 
the ancient Greek town were paved with Verde Antico, and 
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that certain houses were built of it. Then I asked an old 
Turk from whence these stones were obtained, and he in 
answer told me that they were not extracted from quarries, but 
were collected from the worked fields on the plains.” The 
rubbish had apparently been washed away by the water 
descending from the mountains. A French engineer made a 
prospect of this district for nearly two years, and finally dis- 
covered a quarry producing a stone corresponding exactly to 
the Verde Antico. Mr. Brindley returned again to Greece, 
and in the same region found quite a number of good quarries 
worth working. The traces of the ancient exploitation are 
very apparent. Moreover, it is quite evident that sawing by 
the aid of metallic blades was in use in these quarries, which 
were worked at the time of Justinian. The place where the 
columns for the church of Sta Sophia were extracted can also 
be seen ; this takes the form of several circular excavations, 
having a diameter sufficiently large to permit the workmen 
working around the columns, These, cut in the solid rock 
remained attached at the base, and were finally raised by the 
aid of ropes and winches. The work done under these con- 
ditions must have been colossal. The dimensions of the 
columns will give an idea of this; those on the ground floor 
at Sta Sophia are 24 feet high, with a diameter of 3} feet ; the 
forty in the gallery are 20 feet high, with a diameter of 23 feet. 
In addition to these special columns, the different museums 
and buildings in Europe contain over 509 monoliths of the 
same marble. , 

Another quarry contains a large square block which was 
evidently destined for use as a sarcophagus ; it is still attached 
to the rock by its base. A very ancient legend relates that a 
Greek priest, finding himself in the quarry near to the sarco- 
phagus with a countrywoman, cured her of blindness by washing 
her eyes with the stagnant water found in the cracks in earth 
around the sarcophagus. The result is a yearly pilgrimage. 
Each year, in the month of July, the faithful who are afflicted 
with high complaints come to the quarry to be cured. But at 
this time of the year the heat is such that the holes containing 
the miraculous water are nearly always dry. In this case the 
manager of the quarry, who wishes to keep intact the local 
customs, has the holes filled with water, which is brought to 
the quarry by mules for use with the saws. It is not quite cer- 
tain, however, whether the cures are more or less numerous 
now than in past years. Constantinople contains three cele- 
brated sarcophagi in Verde Antico—one facing the Pantocrator 
Church, the other two near to the Seraglio. 


The quarries are situated at Casambala, about two miles to 
the north-east of Larissa, near to the road leading to the Tempe 
Valley. The village is called Marmariani, this name being 
given, without doubt, by the quarrymen to the place. The 
blocks are taken across the Tempe Valley by means of the 
famous military road cut in the rock by Lucius Cassius Longinus, 
pro-consul inthe year 127BC. The port of embarkation is Volo, 
The exact time of the first discovery of the Verde Antico 
quarries can only be determined approximately, but as the 
museum at Larissa contains a Greek etoile of the Classic 
period made from Verde Antico, and as this marble is also 
found in the palaces and baths of the-Czesars at Rome, it may 
be concluded that the discovery was very ancient. From the 
time of the rebuilding of Constantinople and the erection of 
the Byzantine churches, the Thessalian marble was the material 
most employed for architectural decoration, columns, mono- 
liths, &c.; it was preferred to the others on account of its beauty 
and solidity. In fact, this stone is so compact in texture and 
free from cracks that it will resist the highest pressure. From 
the most remote Christian period up to the present day the 
church of Sta Sophia, at Constantinople, has been considered 
as one of the most beautiful monuments in the world, thanks 
to the harmony of colours employed in its interior decoration— 
the Verde Antico being contrasted with Egyptian porphyry 
both in the columns and the wall decorations and other works. 
Some ancient writers pretend that the eight monolithic columns 
were taken from the Temple of Diana, at Ephesus; but 
however that may be, they came originally from the quarries of 
Thessaly. In addition to the churches and mosques in 
Constantinople, all those in Salonica, Jerusalem and Egypt 
contain large quantities of this green stone, and all those 
who have visited Venice must remember the columns in the 
facade of the church of St. Mark, so admirably described in 
“The Stones of Venice.” One can admire the Verde Antico 
in nearly all the churches and palaces of Rome and other 
Italian cities. The greatest work which has been executed 
in this marble is the baldequin placed above the altar of 
S. Maria Maggiore, and supported by four columns in 
Egyptian porphyry, The Spanish Moors especially valued the 
Verde Antico, for they used it in the mosques at Cordova and 
in the Alcazar at Seville. In working on the wastes which 
covered the ruins of Carthage numerous pieces were unearthed, 
and L. Playfair, in his archzological researches, discovered 
this marble in the Roman remains on the island of Djerba 
(the Lotus-eaters). In short, this marble was used everywhere 
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during the period of the Roman Empire. During the Renais- 
sance attempts were made to rediscover the quarries, but they 
failed ; and so, in order to procure this beautiful stone, ancient 
works were frequently destroyed. The family of the Medici, 
at Florence, employed the Verde Antico largely in the decora- 
tion of their palace. 

The quarries belong now to an English company, and all 
the modern improvements which can be introduced into the 
works have been employed. This gives a very regular pro- 
duction, and so the large demands of the market are satisfied. 
The price of the stone is moderate, varying according to 
measurements from 24/. to 48/. per cubic yard, f.o.b. in all 
European ports. 


INTERNATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONGRESS. 


THE International Electrical Congress held at St. Louis in 
September undoubtedly surpassed previous records in the 
number of electrical scientists and engineers which it brought 
together and in the number of papers which were presented 
and discussed About one-hundred and sixty papers, con- 
tributed by invited experts, were presented before the eight 
sections of the congress, which met simultaneously. The 
transactions of the congress will form a most valuable and 
comprehensive epitome of electrical ideas and practice at the 
present time. 

Other congresses are on the programme of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition which will deal with all phases of pro- 
gress—material, social and intellectual. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, says the Electric Club Journal, of Pittsburg, whether any 
other congress deals with matters which have had a more rapid 
and extended development or are more far-reaching in their 
influence than those which are within the scope of the Electrical 
Congress. And yet the Electrical Congress with its multitude 
of papers, domestic and foreign, did not bring forth anything 
startling or revolutionary. This is illustrated, for example, by 
the proceedings of the power transmission section. Scarcely 
a branch of electrical work shows a greater rate of develop- 
ment at: the present time. There was not a high-voltage 
polyphase transmission line in this country at the time of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago. Generally speaking the subjects 
presented dealt with matters which have become of conse- 
quence during the past five or six years. The future promises 
to witness a continued advance. But the papers and dis- 
cussions were not speculative, nor did they propose new and 


radical things. They dealt almost wholly with construction 
and operation, with materials and designs, with expetiences and 
methods. 

In a general way the work in this section of the congress 
was typical of all The electrical world is interested in standards, 
in improvement of methods, in working out more efficient ways 
of doing things. The papers and the discussions and the 
friendly meeting together of engineers indicate an efficient 
co-operation among electrical men which is a distinct factor in 
effective progress, 


DUST LAYING ON ROADS. 


THE western section of the Scottish Automobile Club have 
recently carried out a series of experiments on various roads 
in the West of Scotland. In an official report to the Auto- 
mobile Club, London, the club committee write :— 

Following upon a paper read before the Club on 
February 1 last by Mr. Robert Drummond, C.E,, F.S.A. (Scot.), 
road surveyor to the county of Renfrew, the permission of the 
first or upper district committee of the Renfrewshire County 
Council was obtained to oiling experiments on their roads at 
Anniesland and Giffnock being conducted by the Club. These 
were carried out under the sight and to the satisfaction of the 
county road surveyors. Mr. Drummond was associated with 
the Club committee in the matter, and, in addition to the visits 
from time to time of members of the committee, has made 
special observations for the past three months on the results 
of the test, which form the conclusions in this report. Experi- 
ments with westrumite were made on the Anniesland road at 
Scotstounhill and on the Kilmarnock road near Giffnock. 
Half a ton of westrumite was used in each case, and at each 
place about half a mile of road was treated. These stretches 
of road comprise metalling at three stages of wear. Previous 
to the first application the road was thoroughly cleaned and 
swept, and a Io per cent. solution applied by means of ordinary 
watering carts. Three days thereafter another Io per 
cent. solution was applied, but within a few hours of 
this second application torrential rain fell over the district, 
which washed away a considerable portion of the mixture. 
Consequently, a third 10 per cent. mixture was applied, instead 
of, as was originally intended, two successive applications of 
5 percent. Crude oil supplied by the Glengarnock Chemical 
Company, Ltd., was applied over a stretch of road comprising 
metalling at two stages of wear. In these cases the road 
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| 
surface was swept clean, and the oil poured on by means of 


cans and brushed over so as to saturate the surface uniformly. 
.in about twelve hours thereafter the road surface was dry 
enough to take the traffic, and nota single complaint of damage 
done to the paint of any vehicle thereby has been made. These 
experiments, comprising nearly one and a half mile of roads of 
fair average width, cost the Club 30/. 8s. 11d, or an approxi- 
mate cost of 20/. per mile, which may be accepted as a fair 
average of this method of road-dressing. The cost would 
necessarily be varied by differences in width of road. The 
various applications took place between May 31 and June 23 
last. In the case of westrumite, for a very considerable 
time after the application there was absolutely no dust raised 
by vehicles of any description passing over the road; and 
even yet, three months after the application, there is none to 
speak of, while the fact of the application having taken place 
over metalling of various stages of wear has demonstrated 
that on the older portions the tendency to dust is greater, as it 
is there that it has begun to show most. On the Kilmarnock 
road the surface became glazed and somewhat slippery, and some 
complaints were made regarding this. On the Anniesland 
road there was not the slightest tendency to this whatevet. 
Mr. Drummond states that in his opinion the hard metal used 
on the Anniesland road is more suitable than that used on 
the Kilmarnock road. He also observes that specially good 
results were got on newly metalled surface, where the material 
taken from the old surface was used for binding, and that this 
observation is applicable to the results from both of the oils 
experimented with. In the case of the crude oil, the results 
obtained from the different stages of wear of road surface are 
not so noticeable. This material is most effective about 
the first week or ten days after its application, especially if 
wet weather prevails. It is not so clean as the westrumite, 
neither is it so easily applied nor so clean to handle. _ There 1s 
one point in its favour, viz. that one application suffices tor a 
season. With the westrumite several applications are neces- 
sary at intervals, varying according to the nature of the weather 
and the condition of the road. The experiments have been so 
far successful, and have demonstrated the efficiency of the 
materials used for the purpose of dust prevention. For long 
stretches of road in the country the cost of the application 
might make its general use prohibitive, but in villages or 
populous places or residential districts the complete absence of 
dust in dry weather would be well worth an expenditure at the 
rate indicated above. 
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TRADE RULES. — 


THE Master Painters’ Association of Toronto have adopted 
the following rules which workmen have to sign on entering 
the employment of any of the members :— 4 


To all whom it may concern :— 


This certifies that the paint shop conducted by is an 
open shop, employing men regardless of their standing as 
union men or non-union men. 

Men entering this employ must agree not to interfere in 
this relation between their employer and the men. 

They must also agree to the rules governing the shop, as 
indicated in the printed code. 

Having read the above and the printed rules governing this 
shop, I agree to abide by the same, and in affirmation thereof 
I subscribe my name. 


Pee eeee ee eee ee Oe eee m ere were reereseerereaeeesesissed 


Witness :— 


Peer ed OOo eV eee HEH EOE HEE REEOSEH CEES ET HEE EEE HEED 


Rules. 


1. Workmen must be prepared to start work at § o’clock A.M, 
and work until 12 o’clock noon ; start again at I P.M. and work 
until 5 P.M. Workmen infringing on this rule must lose the 
hour. 

2. Workmen are not allowed to work overtime or on holi- 
days without orders from the firm. 

3. No extra work is to be done without orders from the 
firm. 

4 Smoking or chewing tobacco during working hours is 
strictly forbidden. 

5. Workmen must provide their own paperhanging tools, 
including paste brush, straight-edge, &c, duster, scraper, 
stopping knives and trowel. 

6. Workmen will be held responsible for tools and brushes. 
provided by the firm. ; 

7, All tools and material left at the completion of the work 
must be reported by the last man on the work. 

8, Visitors must not be received during work hours. , 

g. If there be any real or supposed grievance among any 
of the employés, it must be stated to the firm immediately. 

10. Wages will be paid fortnightly at the shop on Friday 
evening. 
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_Your white Velure is the best we ever tried on the 
Yachts. Two coats really finished like a mirror. It 
far surpassed any enamel or ivory japan we ever used, 
I have done all the Windows in the house with it. 


HUGH DORRIAN, Yacht Builder. § 
Nunsquarter, Kirkcubbin, Co. Down, June 24, 1901. 
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H.M. THE KING. 


‘Ihave had it used at Sandringham for H.M. the 
King and found it most satisfactory. It was used 
on some large additions last year. 

1 C. SMEDLEY BECK, Architect. 
| lla, Prince of Wales Road, Norwich, Jan. 21, 1903. 


ARCHITECT. 


I am exceedingly pleased with the result of the 
Velure [had last year. Our doors look and feel like 
ivory, and show every appearance of great. durability. 

| Ifind that they keep very clean, and do not take the dirt, 
A. E. PURDIE, F.R.I.B.A. 
Meadow Grange, Blean, near Canterbury, Jan.3, isve. 


IN A STEAM DISINFECTOR. 


Iam pleased to state that the Velure hasbeen a 
| perfect successsofar. It has been subjected to great 
heat, steam pressure, and withstood the expansion 
and contraction of the iron, and there are no cracks 
or flaws to be found, the surface being perfect. It 
was applied by unskilled labour, the hospital porter 
doing the work. 
J. BROOK, §.1.C., A.S.1., Surveyor, R.D.C., 
Stratford-on-Avon, 5th December, 1902. 


UNDER WATER. 
| Velure gives a beautifully smooth surface, which re- 
| mains hard under water, and does not foul easily. 
JOHN MACKENZIB, Sail Maker. 
Sandbank, Argyllshire, Sept. 26, 1902. 
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THE WEEK. 

Tue obituary of this week contains some names of note. 
The late Epwin Hayes, who died on Monday in his 
eighty-fifth year, was one of the patriarchs of English 
painting. He was the last survivor of the members of 
the Royal Hibernian Academy at the time when the late 
Sir F. W. Burton joined that body. Then he painted 
marine views, and he continued the same class of work up 
to the present year. He was most productive, and there 
was no sign that his vigour was diminishing. We doubt if 
any of the Dutchmen produced so many views of the sea. 
For nearly half a century his pictures were familiar in 
exhibitions at the Royal Academy, and he was among the 
early members of the Royal Institute. It was a moral 
lesson to see the unabated interest of such a veteran in his 
work. Another water-colour artist, one who likewise may 
be called a specialist, was Mr. Basi, BRADLEY, who has 
passed away in his sixty-second year. Since 1868 he 
belonged to the Water-Colour Society. His animal scenes 
always gave pleasure. He couid be. regarded as 
the successor of FREDERIC TAYLER; yet he had a 
wider range, for he did not confine himself to 
the painting of Highland scenes. The son of a portrait- 
painter he was a pupil in one of the Government art 
schools, but he used to declare that he was a self-taught 
artist. His skill as a draughtsman in black and white can 
be judged by the two plates we published from Zv%e 
Orphans. ‘They were entirely drawn in line with a brush, 
and no Japanese artist was more successful in that manner 
of representation. Mr. HucH Roumiru GoucH, who 
died on Sunday last at his residence in Shaftesbury Road, 
Hammersmith, deserves to be considered as the founder of 
the Society of Architects, of which he acted as the first 
President. He was in practice for over thirty years. His 
most important work is perhaps the parish church of 
St. Paul, Hammersmith, in which Mr. J. P. SEDDON 
was associated with him. Ancther of his works 
was St. Cuthbert’s, Kensington; he also designed the 
pro-cathedral, Brisbane, and a cemetery chapel at 
Colombo, Of late years he did not receive the success he 
merited, but he continued to the last to be esteemed by all 
who knew him. He was an earnest advocate for registra- 
tion. Mr. FRANK McCLEean was the son of the late 
J. R. McCLean, who served as president of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers and was a contemporary of STEPHENSON, 
HAWKSHAW, BRUNEL, HAWKSLEY and other men who 
gained wealth as well as renown. by construction. FRANK 
McCLEAN was one of HawksuHaw’s pupils, and after the 
customary three years he set up in partnership with Mr. 
STILEMAN. | He was skilled in mathematics, and he retired 
from engineering at the earliest opportunity in order to 
devote himself to astronomy. He obtained the gold medal 
of the Astronomical Society for his photographic survey of 
Star spectra. A wealthy man, he was able to found 
_ studentships at Cambridge, and his generosity in other 
forms was advantageous to science. He died on Tues- 
day in his sixty-seventh year. The name of BRADLEY 
T. Batsrorp will be perhaps more familiar to our 
readers. As a bookseller and a publisher he rendered 
numerous services to architects. Not a few were indebted 
to him for his liberality in trusting them with costly books 
when they were unable to pay for them, and waiting 
patiently until their income enabled them to discharge the 
debt. His conduct in that way often inspired confidence 
at the beginning of a career. As a publisher he had to 
cater for many classes of students, but it must be allowed 
that he produced a large number of books on architecture 
and cognate subjects which surpassed all those with which 
architects and amateurs were familiar. As we said at one 
time, a collection of his books would well serve in any 
_international exhibition to uphold the credit.of this country 
in that department. Mr. Barsrorp was a genuine biblio- 
phile ; his experience was wide, his judgment shrewd, 
and a conversation with him was always worth seeking and 
remembering. It is satisfactory to know that the business 
he established will be upheld in the spirit of the respected 
founder who died last week. 
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Ir is rather remarkable, while so many engineers and 
architects in this country are ready to accept commissions, 
an action should be brought by an American firm for fees 
in a Scottish Court. Messrs. JOHN S. Metcatr & Co., of 
Chicago, who were described as architects and contractors, 
sued Messrs. PATMORE & Co., warehousemen, of Leith, for 
damages through breach of contract. ‘The defendants are 
now engaged in erecting a grain elevator at Leith, and it 
was maintained that the plaintiffs should have been engaged 
as engineers or architects in connection with it. If they 
had been employed their percentage would have amounted 
to 31,3504 Their expenses would have been 4oo/, and 
accordingly they claimed 9507. ‘There was no doubt an 
agreement was entered into between the parties in April 
1895. At that time the defendants had applied to the 
Leith Dock Commissioners for a site. They stated 
that the agreement was in connection with that appli- 
cation, and when they failed to obtain a site the 
arrangements between plaintiffs and defendants came 
to an end. ‘The letters between them were adduced 
as evidence that the agreement terminated. The de- 
fendants were unable to obtain the full possession 
of any site, and eventually had to be content with one let 
on lease, requiring a title, entirely new financial arrange- 
ments, including the formation of a limited company and 
the employment of architects and contractors who under- 
took to provide half the capital. Lord KyLuacuy said he 
had come to the conclusion that the interpretation of the 
documents by the defendants was the true one. He 
believed they had acted fairly to the plaintiffs, and that 
there was no cause for complaint. Judgment was therefore 
given for the defendants with costs. We suppose there 
would be no difficulty in any part of the United States to 
obtain such a site as was desired in perpetuity. In Scot- 


land the tenures are generally better adapted to facilitate . 
new enterprises than in England, but in this instance: 


apparently it was impossible to obtain a “ feu.” 


Sussex has been the scene of numerous battles, and we 
suppose it will hereafter be claimed that an important one 


was fought over cottages in which local land proprietors . 


were victorious over a Government department. Several 


months have elapsed since we first explained the position. 
taken by Mr. WiLrrip Scawen Buunt, who boldly - 


erected cottages which were not in keeping with the 


by-laws of the East Grinstead Rural Council, and which . 


were based on those issued by the Local Government 
Board, and approved by the latter. Many of the magis- 
trates and other landed proprietors of the district sympa 
thised with Mr. BLunt, but law has to be respected. He 
offered to have the dispute fought out in the Court of 
Appeal, or before a higher tribunal, if necessary, instead of 
in the offices of the District Council. He also expressed his 
willingness to wait if there was any possibility of an amend- 


ment of the by-laws. However, he was informed that as.. 


Whitehall had approved of some amendments in 1901, there: 
was no likelihood of any further change.. That might have 
been the case some months ago, but the action of the Local 


Government Board in relation to Sir W. GRANTHAM’s.. 


plans suggests that even that high authority is compelled to 
succumb to the exigencies of the present time. The Board 
has expressed a desire to allow an interpretation that will 
be generous if illogical, and it appears. that new by-laws for 
rural use have been approved which abolish all the restric- 
tions imposed by the older models in regard to methods of 
construction, and leave the buiider entirely unfettered as 
to size, material, position, strength, &c., for everything 
above ground, the substructure alone being subject to 
regulation. It would consequently seem as if timber, irom 
or concrete cottages may be erected if local authorities will 
give their approval. It is needless to say that architects or 
builders in general have no more interest in such struc- 
tures than, in the shepherds’ huts which Mr. Tuomas 
Harpy described in his “Far From the Madding 
Crowd.” They may be dangerous unless great care is 
taken by the occupiers, but they are supposed to meet 
requirements which have arisen in a period when agricul- 
ture is in a depressed state, and when labourers are dis- 
posed to rush from the land to seek employment in towns 
which are already overcrowded. 
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RAPHAEL AS ARCHITECT. 
T was towards the close of the year 1504 that RAPHAEL 
visited Florence. He would then be in his twenty- 
first year. The date is known through a letter of recom- 
mendation from the Duchess of Ursino, which he brought to 
the Gonfalonier SopERINI, and which is marked October r. 
Travelling was not expeditious in those days, and he may 
not have reached the city before November. The letter 
described RAPHAEL as a young man full of the happiest 
dispositions, who wished to pass some time in Florence at 
his studies. He was said to be as interesting as amiable, 
and the Duchess desired that he should be able to bring 
his art to perfection. Whatever Soperini could do to 
render his stay agreeable and useful would, according to 
the Duchess, be a favour to herself. So far as is known 
the Gonfalonier did not exert himself on behalf of the 
stranger from Umbria. Several works of art were then in 
pregress over which he exercised some control, and he may 
have considered RAPHAEL as being of no more importance 
than the average student of art who came from a distance 
in order to acquire the secrets of the power of the Florentine 
painters. 
Although he was only twenty-one, RAPHAEL had already 
passed through many laborious years.. When his father, 
GiovANNI, legally bound kim as an apprentice to PERUGINO, 
the shrewd master was able to realise how profitable an 
assistant he had obtainea. RAPHAEL was probably more 
obedient than any of his fellow students, and he assimilated 
himself so much to PERUGINO as to apparently see through 
his eyes. It is now sometimes difficult to discriminate 
between the works of the old and young painter. The 
‘skill which he attained’ in the Peruginesque manner is 
‘proved by the beautiful Marriage of the Virgin in Milan, in 
which, however, there are figures which the master could 
not have attempted. It was while he was engaged in 
painting the walls of the cathedral of Sienna that he heard 
- of the wonderful talents of LEonarpDo and MICHEL ANGELO. 
In order to judge of them he resolved to make the journey 
to Florence. 
It does not appear that either of the painters was 
‘acquainted with RapHAEL in Florence. He must have 
studied their works and derived inspiration especially from 
Da Vinci's, for otherwise ne could not have painted so 
remarkable a pictureas Zhe Eniombiment of Christ. He 
was intimate with GHIRLANDAJO and SAN GALLO, but his 
guide and friend was FRA BARTOLOMMEO. He may have, 
like the artists of the time, visited other cities, but for four 
years he resided mainly in Florence. In the beginning of 
1508 he evidently looked forward to a still longer abode 
in the city, for he wrote to an uncle asking him to obtain 
for him from the Prefetto of Urbino a recommendation to 
SODERINI, as he wished to gain permission to paint one of 
the rooms in the Palazzo Vecchio. ‘That work was destined 
never to be executed, for BRAMANTE, who was another of 
ihis uncles, had spoken of him to the Pope, and he was 
‘summoned to Rome to take part in the great works which 
were about to be accomplished in the Vatican. 
Juuius II. was of an ardent temperament. He failed 
to understand the necessity for delay in war or peace. 
When RAPHAEL arrived at Rome he found that the greater 


part of the wall-paintings had been already assigned to | 


different artists. His first work is believed to have been 
‘he Theology, which is better known under the title of 
The Dispute of the Sacrament. RaPpuakr. displayed won- 
derful energy, and allowed his task to monopolise all his 
time. This is evident from the letter he wrote to FRANCIA, 
in which he excuses himself for not sending his own 
portrait in return for one he had received from his friend. 
“* My serious and incessant occupations have prevented me,” 
he says, “from painting it myself, as we had agreed. I 
could have had it executed by one of my pupils and then 
retouch it, but that was not contemplated.” His first 
painting was doubtless like the foot of Hercuies, and 
suggested that a youthful giant had entered the Vatican. 
The man who succeeded so well in representing theology 
could not have been cunsidered presumptuous in proposing 
to produce similar compositions relating to religion, science, 
art and law. 

We can easily imagine how delighted BRAMANTE 
must have felt at seeing the noble manner in which his 
nephew had performed the work assigned to him, His 


own co-operation was assured in the architectural elements 
of the paintings. The grandiose background which we 
find in Zhe School of Athens was, according to VASARI, 
designed by BRaMANTE, and it was not the only example 
which can be attributed to him. In Zhe Heliodorus, The 
Miracle of Bologna, The Fire in the Borgo, The Apostles 
Curing the Lame Man and Paul and Barnabas we can see 
such architecture as never before was introduced or 
attempted by a painter. BRAMANTE, who had served under 
ALEXANDER VI., was employed from 1503 by his successor 
Juxius II. in important works at the Vatican. He was 
exactly the kind of architect the impetuous Pope desired. 
Vasari tells us how “he carried forward the buildings of 
the Belvedere with excessive rapidity, and such was 
the zeal with which he seconded the eagerness of the 
Pore—who would have had the édifice receive Ddirth 
at a wish, rather than await the slow process of erection— 
that the men who were labouring at the foundations carried 
away at night the sand and earth which they had dug cut 
in the presence of BRAMANTE during the day, and he then 
without further precautions permitted the foundations to be 
laid.” With so much haste there was instability, and 
settlements were familiar to the officials of the Vatican. 
JuLius was not, however, satisfied with having a palace to 
reside in, he wished also to have a tomb which would be 
one of the wonders of the world. To contain it he resolved 
to remove the ancient basilica of St. Peter and to substi- 
tute for it the grandest building which BRA4MANTE could 
design, and for which the whole Christian world was 
expected to pay. In the deliberations over the architectural 
projects RAPHAEL was likely to have borne a share. Like 
the majority of Renaissance artists, he was initiated into 
the subject during the time he spent as an apprentice, 
While in Rome he took an active part in explorations 
among the remains of ancient architecture, and in fact he 
possessed the qualifications which in those days were 
deemed to be sufficient. It is well to remember’ that, 
according to some authorities, BRAMANTE was Originally a 
painter. He had, however, studied ancient architecture, 
and when he arrived in Rome there were few artists who 
knew so much about buildings. Princes and nobles were 
not afraid to entrust commissions to men who had practised 
as painters or sculptors. Those patrons were philosophic 
enough to submit to discomferts arising from imperfect 
planning so long as an impressive exterior and some 
pleasing vistas in the interior were obtained. | 
There was not likely to be much surprise when LzEo X., 
who ascended the pontifical chair in 1513, requested 
RAPHAEL, on the death of BRAMANTE, to assume the 
responsibilities of architect to the Papal Court. The letter 


which the Pore wrote is a remarkable example of 


condescension on the part of a sovereign, and indicates 
the position great artists occupied in those days. “ Your 
excellence in painting,” it said, ‘is known to all the world, 
but you have also been reputed by the architect BRAMANTE 
to be equally competent in all matters connected with 
building, insomuch that at his death he justly desired that 
to you might be confided the building commenced by him 
here in Rome, viz. the church of the Prince of the 
Apostles.” RAPHAEL naturally was somewhat anxious about 
so onerous a task. In a letter to his friend, Count 
CASTIGLIONE, he says :—‘ Ovr sovereign, in doing me 
honour, has at the same time laid a heavy burden of 
responsibility on my shoulders. This is the direction of 
the building of St. Peter’s. I have good hope that I shall 
not sink under it, the more so as the model which I have 
made pleases His Holiness, and is praised by many intelli- 
gent judges. But I aspire in thought to something beyond 
it ; I am desirous of finding out the beautiful forms of the 
ancient edifices. I do not know whether my soaring will 
be that of Icarus. Virruvius gives me considerable 
light, but not enough.” : 
There is another letter, which is dated July 1, 1514, in 
which RAPHAEL gave further particulars about his position. 
He wrote:—‘ At this moment I find I have property in 
Rome to the amount of 3,000 gold ducats and an income 
of so gold crowns. His Holiness allows me 300 gold 
ducats (annually) for superintending the building of St. 
Peter’s ; this provision is secured to me for life. Other 
such salaries are in prospect, in addition to which I am 
paid whatever I choose for my works, and I have begun 
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another room for His Holiness which will amount to 
1,200 gold ducats. , . . With respect to residing in Rome, 
I can no longer remain elsewhere for any length of time, 


on account of the building of St. Peter’s, for I hold 


BRAMANTE’S Office. But what place in the world is more 
glorious than Rome, and what undertaking more honour- 
able than St. Peter’s—the first temple in the world—the 
greatest structure that has ever been seen, and which will 
cost more than a million of gold? Knowthat the Popr 
has determined to spend 60,000 ducats annually for this 
building ; he thinks of nothing else. He has associated 
with me in this direction a very learned friar, more than 
eighty years old. The Pore sees he cannot live long, and 
has appointed him as my colleague, as he is a man of 
great reputation and experience, in order that I may 
learn from him, if he has any excellent secret in archi- 
tecture, and that I may become accomplished in_ this 
art; he is called Fra Gioconpo. Every day the PopE 
sends for us and consults with us for a while about this 
building.” 

The Court of St. Damasus in the Vatican is RAPHAEL’S, 
but there is uncertainty about the part taken by him in 
connection with St. Peter’s. By some it is believed that 
although various drawings were prepared by BRAMANTE, 
there was no definite plan from him. In the papal brief 
there is reference to a “forma,” which would mean a 
model, and in the letter to CASTIGLIONE, RAPHAEL says 
he has produced one which pleased LEo. It no doubt 
corresponded to what BRAMANTE contemplated, but it is 
impossible to discover whether any part should be attri- 
buted to RapHart. A plan of the great basilica has been 
reproduced by SeRLIO, and it may correspond as far as it 
goes with the model which no longer exists. It has even 
been said that Rapuaert’s building would have surpassed 
the existing edifice. He, too, preferred the Latin to the 
Greek cross for the plan. It is, however, vain to speculate, 
for even in RApHAEL’s time the preliminary works were 
found to be inadequate, and it was questionable whether it 
would not be necessary to recommence operations. The 
early death of RAPHAEL gave an opportunity to PERUZZI, 
but he was unable to complete the building. San GaLLo 
was employed to remedy all the defects. M1cHEL ANGELO 
and Fontana followed, and then came Maverno. The 
wonder is that with so many independent designers there 
is so much unity in the composition. 

RAPHAEL, by command of Leo X., prepared a design 
for a facade to the church of San Lorenzo, in Florence. 
It is believed that he also designed the Palace dell’ 
Uguccione, which by some is attributed to MICHEL 
ANGELO, and the more important Palazzo Pandolfini, now 
known as the Nencini. It was carried out by San GALLO 
after the death of RapHarL. Whether RapHae. planned 
the house he occupied in Rome is uncertain. Perhaps he 
may have designed it while BRAMANTE looked after the 
execution. It is also supposed that the Villa Madama, the 
Palace Stoppani, near the church of St. Andrea della Valle, 
and the chapel erected for Cuci, in the church of Santa 
Maria del Popolo, were also designed at least by the great 


painter. 


In 1516 he was appointed superintendent of Roman 
buildings. The office comprised in addition the direction 
of the explorations undertaken in Rome and within a 
circuit of ten miles from the city. It was anticipated that 
he would have opportunities to acquire materials which 


_ could be employed in the erection of St. Peter’s. We need 


not interpret this as meaning that RAPHAEL was expected 
to become an official vandal. The Pore expressly enjoined 
that all inscriptions or examples of antique carving were to 
be preserved. It was pointed out that marble workers of 
the time were indifferent and sacrificed stones bearing 
inscriptions. But the papal command prohibited such mis- 
treatment, for no one was to cut any inscribed stone with- 
out RAPHAEL’s permission, the fine for breaking the 
law being from 100 to 300 golden crowns. It was 
while archeological inspector RapHarL was able to 
reveal the wall-paintings in the Baths of Titus, 
and which evidently inspired him with the beautiful deco- 
ration in the Loggie of the Vatican. ‘There was a report 
found among CasTiGLionn’s papers which was a draft of 


“one presented to the Port by RapHakEt, in which he 


endeavours to describe the state of some of the buildings 


then in Rome. It suggests a desire to perform his duties, 
with care. ~ 

If he had lived for a longer time—he died on April 6, 
1520, in his thirty-seventh year—it is ‘possible that 
RAPHAEL might have enriched Rome with many buildings, 
but there is no certainty about their survival. Seven years 
after RArHAEL’s death the killing of CHARLES of Bourbon 
was made the pretext for the destruction, of many important 
buildings by his infuriated followers. RAPHAEL, however, 
has accomplished enough to make it evident that he was 
no exception to the general ruie by which the artists of the 
Renaissance exercised their powers in all the arts. ‘Whe 
few pieces of sculpture ascribed to him are not mediocre. 
But the amazing circumstance is that a man in the course 
of twelve years, 7e. between 1508 and 1520, was able to 
design a vast number of masterpieces. in painting which 
after so long a period remain unrivalled, and yet was com- 
petent to make successful incursions into other arts. 


SCULPTORS IN CONFERENCE. 
N October 29 several representatives of German 
sculpture met in the Kiinstlerhaus of Berlin. They 
were entitled to be considered as representatives, for they 
were not only sculptors by profession, but were elected to 
serve as delegates from various parts of the Empire. We 
give some of the names of the artists, which although 
familiar in Germany, may not be recognised as of import- 
ance in England. Art is of no country, yet as statues are 
not easily transported, a man may gain reputation in the 
city where he works without becoming known beyond its 
boundaries. There were present :—Professor WERNER- 
ScHWARZBURG, of Breslau, Herren BruNo FiscHER, of 
Dresden, FRISCHE, BAUER, BAUKE and MULLER, of Dussel- 
dorf, KRUGER, of Frankfort, Scumipt, of Hamburg, WaTER- 
BECK, of Hanover, VoN Kramer, Dasio, Sanp and Hann, 
of Munich, and Wo teck, of Vienna. The Berlin dele- 
gates were numerous, consisting of Herren POHLMANN, 
ScHauss, HERTER, ANDERS, UNGER, VoN UECHTRITZ, &c. 

Conferences of late years are so common, there may be 
no necessity to explain why sculptors should act like other 
people. Germany having been long divided, it is now 
enthusiastic for union. If professions and trades, if 
students of different branches of scholarship, . if operatives: 
and politicians find it advantageous to meet together for 
discussion, there is: nothing unreasonable in sculptors trying, 
the experiment of imitating the practice of so many among. 
their countrymen. There are, however, peculiar reasons: 
for organisation at the present time. Germany is stell 
engaged in raising memorials of the soldiers and states- 
men who accomplished the great work of unity as a result 
of the war with France. Opportunities are therefore 
offered for creations which will be worthy of the Empire, 
but which, through mismanagement, may easily become 
objects in which future generations will not take pleasure. 
England affords a lesson in that way. After the war with 
France at the beginning.of the nineteenth century large 
sums of money were devoted to the production of statues 
of naval and military heroes. It was anticipated that 
English sculpture would derive a vast benefit from the 
numerous commissions. But it is only necessary to pay a 
visit to St. Paul’s Cathedral to realise the general result. 
Sculpture suffered instead of gaining, for the conclusion 
was drawn that Englishmen were not qualified for the art. 
The prejudice then created cannot be said to have 
altogether vanished. 

In England, from the indifference to the arts, compara- 
tively few sculptors were capable of producing public 
memorials. Fortunately, that is not the case in our time, 
for all that is needed is encouragement. In Germany the 
sculptors are far more numerous than in Great Britain. 
The principle of competition has also been developed, and 
it can hardly be claimed as always successful in discovering 
artists of genius or in the creation of masterpieces. very- 
one who has lately visited.German cities is aware that costly 
memorials are to be seen containing a great many figures 
which are more significant of the ambition of their creators 
than of their skill. In sculpture size undoubtedly counts 
for much, especially in monumental works. Although no 
more than a ruin, the old Sphinx has a majesty which is 
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lacked by any modern version of the subject. The mere 
capriciousness of some of the combinations in which the 
old Emperor appears surrounded by chiefs of high rank 
typifies the enlargement of the German spirit and the 
boundlessness of its gratitude. But when the mood of the 
time has evaporated and those immense works are con- 
sidered impartially, it is likely to be acknowledged that 
CHRISTIAN Raucn’s memorial of FREDERICK THE GREAT 
in the Unter der Linden of Berlin is as a work of art more 
valuable than many later works. It not only records the 
monarch, but it suggests the great men who were among 
his subjects, and who helped to create modern Germany 
not only by courage but by intellect. 

The Germans are well acquainted with SHAKESPEARE, 
but, like ourselves, they have concluded that JULIET gave 
evidence of her want of knowledge of the world when she 
asked ‘“‘What’sina name?” ‘To the congress the title of 
their new society, union, or alliance was considered of high 
importance. With the representatives of so many distinct 


“States, as well as of Austria, it would not be difficult to cause 


“discontent, if not failure, by a word which some would 
regard as having a political, or rather a localised signifi- 
~ cation. 


At first it was proposed to call the Society 
‘Deutscher Kiinstlerbund der Bildhauer,” which seems to 
be simple and expressive. But finally preference was given 
to “ Kiinstlerverband deutscher Bildhauer.” The difference 


“between the two is not more to English eyes than that of 
~Tweedledum and Tweedledee ; 


but the Germans have 
their susceptibilities, and if they can be conciliated by the 
position assigned to an adjective, strangers have no right to 
complain. There is not much international competition in 
sculpture, and artists in other lands are sure to wish 
prosperity to the new Society. 

In the arts Germany was long under foreign influence. 


« Outside of France, nowhere is the influence of Louis XIV. 
», more evident than in the palaces of German princes and in the 


statues which adorn their parks, or the equestrian portraits 


- which appear in the public spaces of their capitals. Here and 


there we may see a monumental work which is suggestive 
of power if properly nurtured. Most people, however, 
consider that the art did not arise until JOHANN GOTTFRIED 
SCHADOW,. 1764-1850, appeared. in Berlin. He was a 
pupil of TassarrT, a Dutchman. His best works are 
portrait-statues, one of them being of LUTHER in Witten- 


“berg ; the Quadriga on the Brandenburg Gate in Berlin is 


another example. CHRISTIAN TIECK was one of his 
pupils, who afterwards studied in Paris. He was fortunate 
in gaining the notice of GoETHE, through whose influence 
be was employed in adorning the Grand Ducal Palace of 
Weimar. When the King of Bavaria was inspired by the 
excellent notion to create the Walhalla, or Hall of Heroes, 


~“Y1ECK was one of the first sculptors commissioned to 
execute the busts which wecan see on the brackets against the 


wall. SCHINKEL, the architect, gladly availed himself of his 
services in some of his buildings. Raucu, who was born 
in 1777, made himself dear to the Germans by the sleeping 
figure of Queen Louise for the mausoleum at Charlotten- 
burg. To the German mind the queen was a victim of 
NAPOLEON’s tyranny and vulgarity, and the figure gained 
as much affection as if it represented one of the early 
Christian martyrs. Besides the great work dedicated to 
FREDERICK THE Great, he executed figures of Victory for 
the Walhalla. His Danaide for the Emperor Nicuowas is 


also a fine figure. 


One of Raucn’s pupils was FRIEDERICH DRAKE, who 
Geserves to be remembered if it were only for having 
modelled a statue of ScHINKEL, which still remains the 
most satisfactory representation of an architect. He could 
not show him standing at a drawing-board with a T-square, 
but one leg is slightly raised by means of a stone, and 
SCHINKEL is thus able to hold a small drawing board, 
which rests on his knee, upon one side of which a plan of 
the Old Museum in Berlin is indicated. Aucust Kiss, 
who lived until 1865, was another of Raucn’s disciples. 
Few figures created so much interest as his Amazon. It 
might have been intended as a companion for DANACKER’S 
Ariadne, but the latter has more of the Classic spirit. 

One of the most noteworthy of the German sculptors of 
the nineteenth century was Lupwic ScHWANTHALER. 
Several members of his family were sculptors and he became 
therefore initiated into the art in his earlier days. He was 
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a type of the new German ; that is to say, he could work 

in the Gothic spirit as exhibited in the Medizeval buildings 

of Germany, and he was also competent to treat Grecian 

subjects whether heroic or satiric. He died before he was 

fifty, and yet the extent of his work was remarkable. His 

figure of Bavaria, which is 54 feet high, accompanied by a 

lion 27 feet high, suggests that he had the German'c am- 

bition to work on the largest possible scale. Em1Ltus WOLFF 

co-operated with THORWALDSEN and executed a Statue 

of the late Princz Consort as a Greek warrior, which is to 

be seen in Buckingham Palace. ‘The artists we have named 

have had successors who have gained much applause in- 
Germany. It might even be said that the Germans appear 

to be better adapted to cope with the difficulties ot 

sculpture than with those of painting. Their drawings. 
denote their power in representing form, but their figures, 

when translated into colour, seem to lose much of the original 

significance. They know the science of culour thoroughly, 

but they cannot reduce it to practice like the Hungarians 
and Bohemians. In sculpture, and especially in marble, 

they may not display the feeling we see in French works. 

But in bronze works, and in particular with masculine 
figures like LUTHER, BLUCHER, FREDERICK THE GREAT, they 

have often been triumphant. When we remember the 

short existence which a native school of art has had, the 

success is remarkable. One result has followed, and that 

is the high average which is attained in architectural 

sculpture. Berlin contains countless examples of figures 

which are employed to adorn houses not always of a costly 

kind, and which confer’a beauty that must give delight to 

every passer-by and brighten streets that without the figures 

would be considered monotonous. The excellence may 

sometimes suggest that the carving was executed by a 

machine, but, however regular, it is due to the hands of 

carvers. 

The new union can find many other subjects for 
deliberation besides competitions. Germany has of late 
years succeeded in revealing examples of Greek art, and 
it is time they were explained by sculptors as well as by 
professors of esthetics. In 1817 GOETHE wrote an article 
about a “Verein der deutscher Bildhauer.” In it he 
explains some of the relations between the exterior forms 
of animated beings and their inward spirit. But he recom- 
mended that the sculptors should make it a rule to travel 
to England and remain in London as long as possible for 
the purpose of studying the Elgin Marbles. The smallest 
details from the Parthenon and the Phigaleian temple con- 
veyed lessons which were worth acquiring. Greek works, 
he maintained, should be the standard by which all things 
are measured. Afterwards the student might go to Italy or 
elsewhere with safety. What was true in GOETHE’s time 1s 
no less true in ours. Berlin and other cities have acquired 
valuable works. But not even the Hermes, beautiful as it 
is, can compete with figures in the Elgin Marbles. As for 
the Pergamese frieze of giants with all their might, they are 
likely to lead German sculptors astray by suggesting that 
vigour should be the supremest quality in a work of art. 
If the new Kiinstlerverband will repeat GorTHE’s advice 
there is little doubt many advantages would arise. 


; 


Caerwys Church, Flintshire, has been restored at a cost of! 
It is considered the most historically interesting in 
the Principality, and in which lies the last of the Welsh princes. 
Some years ago a chancel screen of carved oak and portions of 
decoration were. discarded, and were discovered by the present 
rector in an outbuilding. The carving represents a flowering 
vine with a dragon in the centre, black oak bosses and other 
ornament, all of the sixteenth-century period. A porch and a 
vestry have been added. ; 


Mr. Lawrence W. Chubb, secretary of the Coal Smoke 
Abatement Society, has drawn attention to the damage to 
Canterbury Cathedral by the action on the atmosphere of the 
products of the imperfect combustion of coal. Heasks :—“ Has 
not the time arrived for the evil effects of coal smoke to be 
recognised and stringent action taken to put the existing laws 
against the emission of smoke into action? The cost to the 
nation caused by the destructive action of smoke is far greater 
than the cost of preventing the emission of smoke, if indeed 
its prevention is not in the long run an actual saving to the 
manufacturer,” x 
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COLNBROOK AND STANWELL. 


OLNBROOK and Stanwell, on the borders of Middlesex 
and Bucks, were taken on the occasion of the tenth and 
last summer ramble of the Norwood Institute on Satur- 
day, October 1, the programme heing arranged by Mr. 
Theophilus Pitt By the Great Western Railway the members 
and friends, twenty-three in number, travelled to Colnbrook, 
and on alighting a pleasant country walk was taken to Stan- 
well, many charming bits of scenery being noticed by the way, 
especially the mill, which is probably the modern representative 
of the Domesday one which produced a thousand eels, save 
twenty-five. On arrival at Stanwell the parish church of St. 
Mary was examined with interest. The leader read the 
descriptive account of the church contained in ‘ Church Walks 
in Middlesex” (1853) with the object of showing its condition 
then, and how much had been obliterated by succeeding 
“restorations.” The tomb of Lord Windsor, designed as an 
Easter sepulchre, had disappeared, and the entrance to the 
rood-loft was no longer visible. From Stanwell the party 
returned to Colnbrook, arriving in the dusk of the autumn 
evening, and there at the Ostrich inn a ramblers’ tea was 
-partaken of. 
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‘business was transacted and the officers elected for the year 
1905. Mr. Frank E. Spiers was chosen to fill the office of 
«chairman, and Mr. G. H. Lindsey-Renton that of vice- 
chairman, the other officers retaining their posts 

Mr. Pitt then read the account of Stanwell Church which 
follows, and entered somewhat fully into the story, historical or 
legendary, of the blue room in the Ostrich inn, now demolished. 
‘Its former position is pointed out by the proprietor, as is also 
Dick Turpin’s reputed bedroom. The Ostrich retains its 
-encient features, with its half-timbered front and courtyard, 
and is preserved to us as a most interesting example of the 
coaching inn of past generations. The usual vote of thanks 
was accorded to the leader, and the members and friends made 
-a leisurely return to Colnbrook station for town. 


Colnbrook. 

When it is said that Colnbrook is an old coaching town, 
‘and that it contains one or two interesting old hostelries, 
there is little left to say of real interest. It contains no ancient 
-church, the present building, dedicated in honour of St. 
Thomas, having been built by subscription in 1849. The origin 
of its name is perfectly obvious, though why the river Colne 
(rising in the colonza of Verulamium) should be termed a brook 
at this particular spot is not sufficiently clear The parish was 
formed in 1853 out of the parishes of Stanwell, in Middlesex, 
-on the eastern side, and Horton, Iver and Langley Marish, in 
Buckinghamshire, so that the greater part of the town is in 
Bucks and a smaller portion in Middlesex. 

Although there is little of historical interest in Colnbrook 
the leader desired the members to see the town and to partake 
-of the hospitality of the Ostrich. For particulars of the legend 
of the blue room in that inn, he referred them to Mr. James’s 
Story, “At the Sign of the Ostrich” and to the Jd/er of April 
1899. 

Stanwell, 

Right in the heart of the flat and comparatively uninte- 
resting country which, as we saw last year at Horton, gradually 
‘improves into high and well-wooded ground on the Surrey side 
of the river opposite Wraysbury, stands the village of 
Stanwell. The picturesque spire of its church is visible for 
sniles around in consecuence of this flatness of the district, 
and closer acquaintance does not remove the impression that 
‘the spire is a fitting crown to an interesting and beautiful 


St. Mary, STANWELL. ] 


This being the annual meeting of the Society, the usual | | 
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building. Asis our wont, we turn to the Domesday Survey for 
such light as that historic volume may throw upon the early 
history of the place, but find little to repay our search. There 
is the usual reference to carucates and meadow land for 
ploughs, twelve in number, and sturdy British oaks to find 
pannage for 100 hogs; and a pleasant variation upon these 
ever-recurring items is the record of four mills, yielding 
seventy shillings and four huncred eels, save twenty-five, and 
three wears, producing one thousand eels. Our famous Ang}o- 
Norman authority calls the place Stanwelle, and the name 
affords food for reflection upon certain refinements in derivation 
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which must remain matters of speculative interest. Thesim2 
root, sfa7z, is common to Stanwell and Staines, two miles away. 
Isaac Taylor says that “‘ Staines is so called from the stones 
bounding the river jurisdiction of the Lord Mayor,’ but 
it seems probable that the name is far older than the erection 
of any such civic structures, and would leave unaccounted for 
the stam in Stanwell, which occurs in Domesday, and cannot 
have been a mere coincidence. The affix we//is probably the 
weald or wood, as Well Street is the wood road, and we have 
here, in all probability, a wooded district in which stone was 
obtained. 

Walter Fitzother held the manor of Stanwell under the king 
at the time of the Survey. His eldest son, William, became 
Warden of Windsor Castle; he took the name of Windsor 
probably on this account, and the manor remained in this 
family until the year 1541. The cupidity of Henry VIII. was 
the cause of its alienation. He sent to Andrews, Lord 
Windsor, an intimation that he would come and dine with 
him at Stanwell, and a magnificent entertainment was accord- 
ingly provided for his corpulent Majesty, who then informed 
the owner that he liked his place so well that he was deter- 
mined to have it. An appeal to the king’s recognition of the 
fact that this was the home of many generations of his ancestors 
unavailed, for the king with a stern countenance replied that it 
must be, commanding him, on his allegiance, to repair to the 
Attorney-General and settle the business without delay. 
The conveyance of Bordesley Abbey, Worcestershire, was 
already prepared for him, and the exchange was 
effected. The deed of exchange is in the Public Record 
Office, and bears date March 14, 33 Henry VIII. (1543). 
James I. granted the manor to Sir Thomas, afterwards 
Lord Knyvet, under whose care his daughter, the Princess 
Mary, lived at Stanwell, and died there in 1607. The estate 
passed through other hands and finally came to Sir John 
Gibbons, Bart., K.B., and his descendant, Sir John Gibbons, 
Bart., is the present owner. Of the former buildings of the 
manor nothing remains; Stanwell Place is entirely modern. 
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The village contains some old houses, prominent among which 
is the school-house on the London Road, built and endowed 
under the will of Thomas, Lord Knyvet, for the instruction of 
poor children. 


St, Mary, Stanwell. 


The parish church of Stanwell is approached from the 
village green by a short but wide road, and is closely sur- 
rounded by trees, yews and others. Dedicated to the worship 
of God in honour of the Blessed Virgin, it consists of a clere- 
storied nave, aisles, double chancel, a low square tower of flint 
and stone in chequerwork at the western end, from which 
rises an octagonal shingled spire which has a tendency to 
renounce the Perpendicular for the Horizontal. The church 
contains work of three periods, the nave, aisles and tower 
being Early English, the chancel Decorated, and|much window 
tracery of the Perpendicular period has been inserted in various 
openings. On the south chancel wall is an interesting arcade 
of cinquefoiled ogee arches, with disengaged jamb shafts of 
Purbeck marble, together with the remains of a piscina. 
There appears to have been a corresponding arcade on the 
north side, and this redundancy of seating accommodation 
seems to have suggested that the monks of Chertsey Abbey, to 
whom the rectory of Stanwell was given about 1415 by Richard 
de Windsor, were the occupants of the sedilia formed by these 
arcades. We had here, as at Harlington and elsewhere, a 
specimen of an altar tomb employed as an Easter sepulchre. 
The tomb was the monument of Thomas Windsor, who died 
in 1486, and it formerly stood in the chancel, as befitted the 
sacred purpose for which it was usedjfrom Good Friday till Easter 
Day. It was a high tomb ; over it was a canopy with an obtuse 
arch ornamented with quatrefoils, and beneath the arch was 
placed upright in the wall brasses with the effigies of the 
deceased and his wife, all long ago removed. By his will, 
made in 1479, after directing that his body should be buried 
on the north side of the “ quier” of the church of our Lady of 
Stanwell, “afor the ymage of our Lady wher the sepulture of 
our Lord stondith,” he adds, “‘I will that there be made a 
playne tombe of marble, of a competent hyght, to th’ entent 
that yt may ber the blessed body of our Lord, and the 
sepulture at the tyme of Estre to stand upon the same” 
(Bloxam, ‘Gothic Architecture”). The Lord Windsor who 
thus desired to associate himself with the most sacred things 
was the father of Andrews, first Lord Windsor, with whom 
Henry VIII. made his compulsory bargain. 

Thomas, Lord Knyvet, is commemorated, together with his 
wife Elizabeth, by a monument of veined marble with Corin- 
thian columns. It was the work of Nicholas Stone, and 
cost 215/, 


THE PENROSE MEMORIAL, ATHENS. 


HE hon. secretaries of the Penrose Memorial Fund in 
appealing for subscriptions say that after the death, 
early in 1903, of Mr. F. C. Penrose, it was decided to com- 
memorate his work in Athens by building on to the Students’ 
Hostel of the British School in Athens a library to bear his 
name, This form of memorial seemed to be peculiarly appro- 
priate, because Mr. Penrose had first made his reputation by' 
his great work on “ The Principles of Athenian Architecture” ; 
he had been the first director of the school, and had remained 
until his death an active member of its managing committee, 
and had, moreover, been called in more than once of late 
years by the Athenian authorities to advise as to the preserva- 
tion of the Parthenon. Moreover, it was well known that the 
existing accommodation for the school library was lamentably 
inadequate, and that, therefore, such a building as was pro- 
posed would add greatly to the efficiency of the school. 

It was estimated that the total cost of the building and 
fittings would be about 1,200/. An appeal was issued, and so 
far rather more than 4oo/. have been received in subscriptions. 
The school can, if necessary, afford out of its own resources 
(including a grant of about 150/. from the sisters of the late 
Lord Leighton which they kindly allowed to be applied to this 
purpose) the sum of 600/., but no more. The work is already 
complete so far as the building is concerned, and the com- 
mittee have practically settled the question of interior fittings, 
electric light, &c. : 

It seems probable that the total cost will not exceed 1,150/, 
This, however, means that in order to open the building free of 
debt at least another 150/. must be raised, and further sub- 
scriptions from friends and admirers of Mr. Penrose or from 
those interested in the school on other grounds are invited, in 
order that this comparatively small deficit may be made up with- 
out delay. As soon as the project was announced the Athenian 
Archeological Society offered, through Mr. Cavvadias, to pre- 
sent to the library a bust of Mr. Penrose to be executed bya Greek 
sculptor, as a mark of the high esteem in which he was held by; 
Greek archeologists. This offer was gratefully accepted. The 
oust will stand on a herm in the vestibule of the library, while a 
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end of the library itself. Opportunity will*be taken to fix at 
the same time-a‘tablet in the hall of the Students’ Hostel, 
recording the fact that the books. there formed part of the 
library of the late Mr. George Finlay, and were presented to 
the school by his executor, Mr. W. H. Cooke.. It is intended 
that the Penrose Library shall be opened, with due cere- 
monial, in the course of the. Archzological Congress which is 
to take place in Athens next spring. 

Subscriptions may be sent to the hon. treasurer, Mr. George 
Macmillan, at St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C., or may be 
paid into the account of the Penrose Memorial Fund at the 
London and County Banking Company, Ltd., Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 


BATH ABBEY. 
A MEETING of the subscribers to the Abbey Fabric Fund 
was held in the Guildhall, Bath, on Friday last, for the 
purpose of considering the present condition of Bath Abbey as 
described in Mr. T. G. Jackson’s report The Marquis of 
Bath, Lord-Lieutenant of Somerset, presided. 

In his report Mr. Jackson, after recalling the fact that early 
in August the south-east pinnacle of the central tower was 
struck by lightning, stated that the damage done was less than 
might have been expected, but the top 15 feet of the spirelet 
was seriously disturbed and some of the stone shattered. 
There were no conductors on the building, which was obviously 
in danger from any storm, and it should be protected by a 
complete system of points and copper tapes on the plan he had 
submitted. The removal of the shattered part of the pinaacle 
had, he was sorry to say, revealed another defect. The whole 
of the four pinnacles, as well as those at the east end of the 
choir, were put together with iron clamps, which, being near 
the outside of the stone and exposed to damp, had rusted so 
seriously as to expand sometimes to twice their original thick- 
ness, and had thereby disjointed the masonry to that extent. 
He recommended that the whole of the four spirelets of the 
tower and those of the east end should be reconstructed, sub- 
stituting copper rods and slate dowels for the iron clamps and 
ties. As the pinnacles had to come down he thought it would be 
well to consider whether, instead of the modern bulky pinnacles, 


they would not substitute pinnacles of a lighter design, some- 


thing more like those of Malvern Priory and Gloucester 
Cathedral, which would be to return to what was the 
character of the original pinnacles as shown by old prints. 
The north-east pinnacle of the choir was, he considered, in 
a dangerous state, and should be seen to without delay. The 
finial was broken across and the two top courses were lifted 
Ii inch on one side. The flying buttresses, to which he 
directed attention more than two years ago, were, he believed, 
put up for ornament and had no work to do until Sir Gilbert 
Scott vaulted the nave. The vault was now overpowering the 
buttresses, and the walls had an inclination outwards He 
considered it imperatively necessary that the walls should be 
shored at certain points, and the flying buttresses reconstructed 
without delay, or the consequences might be serious. The 
buttresses had all come over several inches, and it was not 
safe to leave any of them. Some repairs to the parapets were 
also needed. Two western turrets were prepared for flying 
buttresses, to give the same architectural effect to the west 
front as was given by similar buttresses at the east end, and 
though in neither case were they needed for strength, but only 
for beauty, he thought the west front would gain very greatly 
if these buttresses were added. . 
The Bishop of Bath and Wells moved the following resolu- 
tion :—“ That this meeting having heard Mr. Jackson’s report 
of the present condition of the building, recommending that the 
four portions of the work severally scheduled in the report just 
read be carried out, is of opinion that the work, which has been 
estimated not to exceed 4,000/., is desirable, and hereby 
resolves that Nos. 1, 2 and 3 of the estimates, which are both 
necessary and desirable, shall be forthwith undertaken ; further, 
that the fourth item—the two buttresses at the west end as 
originally intended, and since recommended by Sir Gilbert 
Scott and Mr. T. G. Jackson—be deferred for later considera- 
tion.” His lordship said that the flying buttress reconstruction 
must be taken in hand at once if there was any danger to the 
roof of the present building, and in that matter they must back 
up the opinion of the architect. The subject of the pinnacles 
was a dangerous one for him to touch on. He had often looked 
at the old pictures of the abbey, in which there were shown to 
be no pinnacles on the tower, and he thought there was much 
to be said for the appearance of the tower without the pinnacles, 
and the question arose whether it was desirable to replace them 
once they were taken down. It was clear they must come 
down, because they were not safe where they were. One was 
already down, and when the other three were down, would that 
not be the best time to judge whether they should go upagain? 
They would have the opportunity of judging of the appearance 


memorial tablet, with suitable inscription, will be fixed at one | of the tower without the pinnacles, and they could satisfy them- 
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selves whether it was right the pinnacles should go back. 
If they decided upon them they must be guided by the archi- 
tect as to the particular kind of pinnacle to be placed there. 
Mr. Jackson’s reputation would be at stake, and they could 
safely leave it with him; he suspected he was glad enough to 
take down the existing pinnacles. The vaulting of the nave 
must of course be preserved, and if the buttresses were not 
strong enough they must provide stronger. Tae 

The Rev. L, J. Fish asked for further information about the 
pinnacles. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson said he did not regard the pinnacles 
with detestation. They were not altogether bad. As shown 
in old prints, there were pinnacles on the other turrets of more 
‘open construction. Whether these ever existed on the tower 
it was impossible to say, but it was difficult to realise that they 
could have been put on the less important parts of the build- 
ing without being also placed on the central tower. It seemed 


to him that the tower called tor pinnacles of some kind, and 


when they saw the tower without pinnacles, as unfortunately 
they must, he thought they would see it was necessary to have 
something. If they adopted his suggestion in favour of a 
lighter pinnacle, he suggested that a model be put up at no 
great expense, so that they might try the effect of the design and 
see whether it came out as he intended it should. He urged 
the importance of the flying buttresses being taken in hand 
at once. Like all Gothic churches, Bath Abbey depended 
for its stability on the equilibrium of forces. The outward 
tendency of the walls was prevented by the flying buttresses— 
-one force counteracting the other. When the flying buttresses 
were put up they were only one factor, there was nothing to 
counteract them, but when Sir Gilbert Scott. put the vaulted 
roof he put up the missing factor. At first the hollow buttresses 
were sufficient, but now the vaulted roof was overcoming the 
forces of the buttresses, and it was time to restore the equi- 
librium. If it had been a wooden roof it would not have 
mattered, but when it was of stone the movement of an inch 
was of serious moment. 

Alderman Moger asked what the difference would be in 
the estimate if the pinnacles were not replaced. 

Mr. Jackson replied that he thought they would not save 
more than 1o0o/. over each pinnacle. 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and it was decided 
to form a general committee as well as an executive committee 
to carry out the proposed work. A sum of 6037. 8s. was sub- 
scribed at the meeting towards the 4,o00/, required. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


Ps Bishop of Liverpool, in his presidential address at the 

recent Church Congress, announced that he had received 
an offer of 25,000/, towards the lady chapel of the Liverpool 
Cathedral. At that time, says the Lzverpool Courier, his 
lordship was not in a position to mention the names of the 
generous donors, about which considerable interest has been 
felt in the diocese. Official announcement was forthcoming 
on Monday at a meeting of the Liverpool Cathedral committee, 
presided over by Sir Wm. B. Forwood. 

The Bishop submitted a letter in the following terms, which 
he had received from Mr. Arthur Earle :— 

“‘ Childwall Lodge, Wavertree: September 19, 1904, 

“* My dear Lord Bishop,—Let me thank you for your most 
kind letter following on a private conversation that I had with 
you and Sir William Forwood on the 5th inst. I would now 
ask you to be the medium of offering to the cathedral com- 
mittee a sum of 25,000/. for the erection of the lady chapel of 
our cathedral, to be dedicated in due course by. the Bishop 
with the approval of the donors. 

“The donors are members of the Earle and Langton 
families, who for a long period of years have been very 
closely related; they have always been members of the 
Church of England, and are now amongst the very few 
remaining here whose connection with these parts dates back 
previous to 1700 A.D, We venture to offer this sum as a 
thank-offering to God for the many material advantages we 
have derived from our long association with Liverpool, and as 
a memorial to those members of our families who have passed 
away. 

“We ask that a legible inscription be cut in the stone at 
the entrance of the chapel shortly embodying the above, and I 
feel sure we may rely on your kindness to arrange the wording 
thereof. 

“Tt is also wished that the committee should without delay 
order the plans to be prepared in accordance with that sent me 
by Mr. Scott. Wecan see no reason why the chapel should not 
be ready for use some years before that part of the main 
building which the committee intend to begin with is completed. 

“The funds offered are for the building above ground, as 
the foundations have of course to be provided at the same time 
as those of the main fabric. We also trust that the windows 
of the chapel on St, James’s Road may| remain unallotted for 


the present, 
already given. 

“Payment will be made to the treasurer in due course as 
required by the building after the foundations are completed. 

“T trust I am not troubling you unduly with this long 
memorandum of what is desired, but I want to make all clear 
and defined.—E ver faithfully yours, ARTHUR EARLE.” 

The Chairman moved a resolution that the very best thanks 
be given to Mr. Arthur Earle and the members of the Earle 
and Langton families for their very magnificent gift to the 
cathedral, and that the building of this portion of the cathedral 


The windows in the apse have, I think, been 


‘be proceeded with at once. 


The Hon. Arthur Stanley, M.P., seconded the motion, 
which was adopted. 

We are informed that the lady chapel, which has been 
designed by Messrs. G. F. Bodley, R.A., and G. Gilbert Scott, 
is a perfect gem of Gothic architecture, and when completed 
will take rank as one of the finest examples of the style of 
architecture in the country. The committee hope that the 
chapel will be completed by the year 19909. 

Mrs. Gilbert Winter Moss has presented 400/. to the com- 
mittee for the purpose of providing altar rails, 

The committee had under consideration the completed 
colour plans of the new cathedral, and decided that, as soon as 
they had finished with them they should be exhibited to the 
public in the Walker Art Gallery. It is expected that the 
plans will be on view in about a week or ten days. 

It was reported to the committee that the contractors are 
proceeding rapidly with the necessary excavations for the 
foundations of the cathedral. 


JUDGING WORKS OF ART. 


T is not enough to indicate the rules to be followed and the 
principles to be observed in the production of effects and 
the judgment of them in relation to art ; we must also speak of 
the disposition of the spectator for receiving, more or less in- 
tensely, the impression of those effects. To take no notice of 
this disposition would be to display ignorance of human 
nature and of the utility of the examination, which should be 
impartially pursued also by the critic, who may exaggerate 
blame as well as praise. Without examining the influence that 
the passions exercise in opinions formed on works of art, a few 
words are necessary upon a predisposition which may be 
remarked in a portion of the public, at least at certain epochs, 
and which has its source in man’s vanity. When a body of 
painters, called a school, has produced some chefs-d’wuure it 
frequently happens that a great number of mediocre works, 
executed under the pretence of continuing them, far from 
being favourable, are, with a portion of the public, injurious to 
them, on account of the monotony resulting from an imitation, 
more or less servile, of form, colour and even of the subjects. 
The public, under these circumstances, are ready to applaud 
any innovation that will excite emotions which it has not for 
some time found in contemporary painting, and it is then that 
amongst the public voices are raised against great works 
which have nothing in common with the tame imitations of 
them produced by mediocrity. Indeed there comes an epoch 
when innovation, losing the only advantage it possessed of 
presenting to the eye images differing from those which it had 
been a long time accustomed to see, the public returns to the 
chefs-@aeuvre and forgets all the feeble works composed in 
imitation of them by feeble pupils, and if works professing to 
be of the new school and endowed with undeniable merit 
should exist, they would, in the estimation of connoisseurs, 
take the places they ought to occupy, whilst those which had 
arrested attention by innovation only would disappear for ever. 
Finally, to notice the effect which associations of ideas have on 
our opinions, For example, he who arrives at Versailles, full 
of admiration for the age of Louis XIV., repeoples the gardens 
with all the great men that have frequented them, and his 
thoughts recurring to the /é/es given by an elegant and polished 
court, the admiration of Europe, he will judge the work of 
Lendtre more favourably than he who, without being, however, 
hostile to the grand siécle, will see nothing but a garden sub- 
ordinate to a palace. And the Christian who associates in his 
mind the architectural form, the brilliancy of the coloured 
glass and the religious ceremonies of the Gothic church, all 
which he has venerated from his childhood, will be in a dis- 
position to prefer the cathedral of Cologne to that of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, while the latter would be associated with the pro- 
foundest veneration of a Christian of Rome, 


The Gold Medal for surveying and drawing instruments 
at the St. Louis Exhibition has been awarded to Messrs. W. F. 
Stanley & Co., Ltd. They exhibited at the special request of 
the British Royal Commission, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

Mr. Aston Wess, R.A., is to be one of the recipients 
of the Royal favour in connection. with the King’s birthday. 
He is to receive the honour of knighthood. Quite recently 
he has received his diploma as an Academician. It is 
rarely that so much favour is acquired by an architect 
whilst still young. But Mr. Aston Wess has worked hard. 
‘Moreover, he has laboured for others, for both in the 
Association and in the Inst:tute his services are well 
deserving of recognition. We hope he may long enjoy his 
distinctions and that his example will inspire many 
beginners with zeal, for in architecture if there are many 
blanks there are some desirable prizes. 


SATURDAY last was one of the grand days of the French 
Académie des Beaux-Arts, for it was the day on which the 
prizes to the successful students in all sections were to be 
distributed. It fell to the lot of M. Pascat, the architect, 
to be the chairman on the occasion. It is customary to 
begin with a musical composition by one of the Prix de 
Rome men, then follows the oration. Among those com- 
memorated the most important were GEORGE FREDERICK 
Watts and JEAN LEON GEROME, both of whom died this 
year. Both were members of the Royal Academy and 
exhibited their sculpture as well as paintings; otherwise it 
would be difficult to find two artists who had so little in 
common. WATTS was an optimist and believed the world 
was improvable by means of art. GEROME was a cynic, 
and scenes which many accepted as sublime when 
represented by his hand were found to have unworthy 
elements. One was a lover of peace, the other had the 
Gallic craving for war, and his costliest and most 
characteristic work in sculpture was a figure of BELLONA. 
M. Pascat, with his antecedents, could not be expected to 
judge of the English artist by an English standard. 
Nobody in England can sustain French scrutiny, for in the 
two countries the system of training is different. M. Pasca. 
is a representative of what can be done in France by sub- 
mission to processes which are now ancient, for did he 
not win the Prix de Rome in 1866? He therefore advised 
them to follow a similar course, and to uphold the institu- 
Abe of which the Villa Medici might be considered the 
climax. 


THE housing problem is so difficult, local authorities 
are sometimes driven to act in a manner that is irregular if 
tested by official procedure. The Town Council of Shef- 
field have acted so arbitrarily as to bring upon the improve- 
ment committee the censure of the Local Government 
Board. Under certain Acts they have acquired no less 
than 144 houses of a humble class, regardless of the pro- 
visions of those Acts by which it is necessary to provide 
accommodation before the occupiers are evicted. The 
penalties incurred amount to a very large sum. The pur- 
chase of the houses in contravention of the Acts was a 
serious offence, but it has been deepened by the demolition 
of 133 of them. Under such circumstances it would be 
the duty of the Local Government Board to recover the 
penalties. They have, however, hesitated, knowing, we 
suppose, that the expense would fall on the inhabitants. 
But they warn the Town Council that similar irregularities 
will not in future be treated with leniency. The Council 
are also advised about the necessity of urgency in carrying 
out a project for the erection of seventeen new dwellings. 


PROFESSOR PATRICK GEDDESs is so versatile, his country- 
men sometimes wonder how he can be content with the 
teaching of botany in University College, Dundee. He is, 
however, in his right place as President of the Edinburgh 
School of Sociology. Everything relating to evolution 
comes within his ken, and he treats whatever he takes up 
in a way of his own. He is about to issue an illustrated 
quarto volume, which is a report to the Carnegie Dunferm- 
line Trust on “City Development : a Study of Parks, 
Gardens and Culture Institutes.” It is generally accepted 
that towns can be made more enjoyable as places to live in, 


although they were laid out without much regard to that 
object. 


We have referred recently to some of the German | 


efforts to provide facilities for expansion. In America the 
subject receives much attention, and Washington is likely 
to claim the right to present an example of transformation. 
Dunfermline is selected by Professor GEDDES as an object 
lesson, and with reason, for it still possesses remains which 
testify to its ancient importance. If the case were satis- 
factorily presented there is also the possibility that Mr. 
CARNEGIE would lend a helping hand in his own peculiar 
but munificent manner. What is sought is the solution of 
a most interesting and novel problem in architecture. As 
a cultured amateur Professor GEDDES can claim a right to 
make an attempt," but we should be better pleased if he 
had obtained the co-operation of an architect who was 
familiar with the history and development of Scottish 
architecture. 


Tue hundred and fity-first session of the Society of 
Arts will commence on Wednesday next, when an address 
will be delivered by Sir Witt1AM ABNEY, K.C.B. At the 
ordinary meetings the following papers will be read :— 
“The Systematic Promotion of British Trade,” by Ben. 
H. Morcan ; “ The British Canal Problem,” by ARTHUR: 
Lee; “The International Exhibition at St. Louis,” by 
W. F. Reip; “The Patent Laws,” by Co Daagaues 
“The Navigation of the Nile,” by Sir W. H. PREEcE; 
“The Protection of Buildings from Fire,” by KILLInc- 
woTtH Hepces; “ The Present Aspect of the Fiscal 
Question,” by Sir C. M. KENNEDY ; “ British Woodlands,” 
by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. ; “The Supply of 
Electricity,” by J. N. SHOoLBRED ; ‘‘ Time Development in 
Photography, and Modern Mechanical Methods of carrying 
it out,” by R. C. Bay.ey; “Popular Jewellery,” by M. 
LALIQUE ; ‘‘The Cape to Cairo Railway,” by Sir CHARLES 
H. T. Metcatre. Mr. T. G. JAcKson, R.A., will read a 
paper on “‘Street Architecture” at a meeting of the Applied 
Art section on December 20. It will be observed that the: 
majority of the subjects to be treated at the ordinary 
meetings relate to trade, and have therefore a special im- 
portance at the present time. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.—BANGOB: GENERAL INTERIOR. NAVE AND» 
CHANCEL FROM WEST END. 


ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR SICK CHILDREN, EDINBURGH. 


STATION ROAD, READING. 

HIS drawing, by Mr. C. W. ENGLIsH, shows the 
works now in progress for the completion of the- 
west side of Station Road, Reading, the busiest thorough- 
fare of the town. The accommodation comprises seven 
shops and dwelling-houses, also a much-needed extensiom 
to Broadway Buildings, giving accommodation for the 
editorial and publishing department of the Dadly Circular, 
and classrooms and typewriting-rooms for the Reading 
School of Shorthand and Typewriting ; additional rooms 
are also provided in connection with the residential flats on 

the upper floors of Broadway Buildings. 

Messrs. CARTER & Co., of Poole, supplied the whole of 
the terra-cotta work ; Mr. J. C. Epwarps, the ornamental 
and glazed bricks; roofing tiles by Messrs. H. J. & 
C. Major, Ltd., of the Patent Tile Works, Bridgwater ;. 
Messrs. JAMES WRIGHT & Sons, of Aberdeen, supplied the 
granite ; the wood-block flooring is by Mr. J. F. Epner. 

The sanitary fittings, the leaded lights and the bevelled 
and cut-plate glass forthe shop windows are by Messrs. 
GEORGE FARMILOE & Sons, of West Smithfield ; hot-water 
heating by Messrs. RENTON, Ginss & Co., Ltd., of Liverpool 
and Reading ; and the electric lighting by CaLLas, Sons & 
May, Ltd., of Reading. ) oi) 

Mr. GEORGE PILGRIM, of Reading, is the contractor for 
the building works ; and Messrs. Jos—EpH Morris & SON,, 
of Reading, are the architects. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE first general meeting of the seventieth session of the 
T Institute of Architects was held on Monday evening last 
- jn Conduit Street, W, Mr. John Belcher, R.A, presidenf, in 
the chair. 

Mr. Alexander Graham, F.S.A.,, vice-president and hon. 
secretary, announced the decease of the following members :— 
Messrs. R. Knill Freeman, of Manchester, Fellow, elected 
1882 ; F. Manoah Kent, of Natal, Fellow, elected 1994 ; Arthur 
Green, Fellow, elected 1879; P. W. Barrett, Cape Colony, 
Associate, elected 1888; Ernest Simm, Canada, Associate, 
elected 1902; W. H. Arber, elected Associate 1878, Fellow, 
1893 ; E. Baldwin J. Knox, Associate, elected 1877 ; J. Lewis 
Thomas, F.S.A., Hon. Associate, 1897 ; and Professor Robert 
Kerr. In proposing a vote of condolence and sympathy with 
the relatives of Professor Kerr, Mr Graham spoke of the very 
active part the deceased had taken in the affairs of the 
Institute. Elected Fellow 1857 he had served on the Council 
in 1861-2, and again from 1870-2. He was a member of the 
Board of Examiners of Voluntary Architectural Examination, 
and was one of the pioneers of the architectural education 
movement. As one of the founders and first President of the 
Architectural Association he deserved the gratitude of all 
members. Earnestness and enthusiasm characterised all work 
that he had undertaken, and they must now deplore the loss of 
a man who had rendered the Institute many valuable services. 

The Secretary announced that at a statutory examination 
held by the Institute on October 20 and 21 last nine candidates 
were examined and the following passed :— 

Mr. Percy John Black, of Clapham ; Mr. J Moir Kennard, 
London Bridge ; and Mr. John Todd, of Billericay. 


The President’s Address. 


It has been the custom of the Institute, as I dare say 
you all know, for the President, in opening the new session 
with an address, to pass in review the important events of 
the last session, and also to say a few words upon the 
existing condition of our national architecture as a whole. 
Before entering upon my task I desire to thank my col- 
leagues for the honour they have done me in electing me as 
President—an honour which, coming as it does from my 
brother architects, I am sensible is of peculiar distinction. It 
is not without anxiety that I enter upon my duties, for, besides 
the responsibilities attached to the office, I know how difficult 
it will be for me to follow a President of such exceptional 
qualifications and ability as my predecessor, Mr. Aston Webb. 
We all recognise and appreciate much that Mr. Webb has 
achieved during his term of office, but his colleagues on the 
Council best know how greatly his work has been to the 
advantage of the Institute. His artistic sympathies, his genial 
manner and ready tact have secured for him the widest popu- 
larity. The success of the President’s ‘“ At Homes,” which he in- 
augurated, has been most marked. They have afforded oppor- 
tunities for social intercourse and the exchange of ideas, and 
have been occasions on which the experience of those of riper 
years has been readily placed at the disposal of younger 
brethren. The drawings and sketches also, which have been 
exhibited, proved both attractive and helpful. I propose, 
therefore, by your favour, to continue these pleasant gatherings, 
from which ‘My Lady Nicotine” will assuredly not be 
banished. 

Turning to matters of more general architectural interest 
the past year has been distinguished by events of unusual 
importance. The laying of the foundation-stone of the 
new cathedral of Liverpool—probably the last Gothic cathedral 
to be built in our days—was a unique occasion, and its 
significance was recognised by His Majesty the King in 
performing the ceremony. ‘The greatness of the work and the 
importance of the city, combined with the desire of the citizens 
that the sign of their faith should dominate this centre of 
commercial enterprise, mark it as an event not only in archi- 
tecture but in our national history, and one which should 
materially affect the lives of the toiling masses. We shall 
watch with interest every stage and every feature in the 
growth and development of this important building. In the 
genius of Mr. G. G. Scott, who has inherited the traditions of 
a talented family, and in the supervising care of that most 
learned and profound exponent of Gothic methods, Mr. 
Bodley, R.A., we have ample assurance and guarantee that 
the beauty and excellence of the work will be complete. 
Another great undertaking which his been begun is that of 
the memorial to our late Queen, as designed by Mr. Aston 
Webb. Already the laying-out of the new road in the Mall, 
with its avenues of trees and approaches to the Palace, is 
complete, and has been greeted with universal approval and 
commendation. The large piers which mark the points of 
divergence of the several roads and avenues show how 
effectively these are set out.. Not only are the. existing 
approaches—with Constitution Hill—brought into unity, but 
they are so contrived as to open up new vistas. At one point, 
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for instance, a fine open turfed way reaching across the Greem 
Park will be viewed through elaborate iron gates and piers 
with fine effect. Mr. Webb has certainly made the most of his 
opportunities, and when all his design, including the arcading, 
is completed, we may anticipate a result of which we shall be 
proud. The present unfinished aspect of the work, from: 
which the main architectural features are lacking, can give the 
public but little idea of the beauty and harmony of Mr. Webb’s 
entire scheme. In this connection I may just say that the 
very commonplace electric-light standards, to which so much 
exception has been taken, are only temporary, and will, I hope, 
soon be repiaced by others specially designed by Mr. Webb. 
himself. 

The Indian Memorial to the Queen has also been taken in 
hand. Owing to the nature of the site chosen the foundations. 
for the superstructure designed by Sir William Emerson have 
presented many difficulties, which, however, have been over- 
come by methods of considerable ingenuity. We shall look 
forward to having the particulars and description of this. 
interesting work before us in due course. The contemplated 
extension to the British Museum—so long needed—has been 
entrusted to Mr. J. J Burnet, whose excellent Greek work in. 
Glasgow fully entitles him to this distinction. 

Amongst the events of the year must be recorded the 
bestowal of the honour of knighthood upon our colleague, Sir 
Henry Tanner, whom we sincerely congratulate on so well- 
deserved a reward for his eminent services. <A proof. surely, 
this, of the awakening interest and increasing regard which 
our beloved art is beginning to inspire in the minds of those in. 
authority. 

Before passing on I desire to remind you of the gieat Inter- 
national Congress of 1906, which, as you are aware, is to take: 
place in this city. The necessary preparation and organisa- 
tion for this important event are already well in hand, and will 
continue to occupy the attention of your Council. 

I have the honour formally to announce that the King has- 
graciously consented to be the patron, and the Prince of 
Wales the honorary president of the Congress. The occasion 
will be in the highest degree interesting and important—fruit- 
ful, too, we may well hope, in opportunities not only for 
advancing the true interests of our art, but also for drawing: 
public attention to its value and importance as a factor in 
our national life and education. It is to this end that our 
Institute should always be directing its efforts. We are 
something more than a trade union—we are a corpora- 
tion whose members are called to rise above the aiffer- 
ences which so often distract the artist, and to act har- 
moniously as from one centre, to the end that architecture 
may flourish as a fine art. The Institute’s growing influence 
brings, of course, distinction to its members, which distinction, 
however, must be honourably earned—won, in fact, by force of 
merit rather than demanded as a right. The increase in our 
numbers gives proof of vitality and vigour, but this involves 
greater responsibility, and an obligation to let the audacity of 
youth give place to the growing caution and dignity of maturer 
years and riper experience. We may, perhaps, differ among 
ourselves as to the true line of advance, but we are all, I 
believe, actuated Ey the same loyal desire, and all ambitious to: 
see the Institute firmly established in the honourable position 
it has earned. We must see to it, then, that the foundation is 
secure before we attempt to add to the superstructure. We 
must, in other words, know something of our limitations as 
well as of our influence and power, bearing in mind the old 
lesson of the nut and the nutcrackers—if the crackers are not 
strong enough to crack the nut, the nut will assuredly be hard 
enough to break the crackers. The purpose and work of the 
Institute are not limited to the great metropolitan interests. 
Unlike the allied societies which are represented on its Council, 
and which are mainly concerned with local and personal 
matters, the Institute as a corporate body has a duty towards 
the whole profession, and its Council, in weighing the many 
difficult problems that come before them for solution, have to 
remember this greater responsibility, this more extended 
obligation. 

One such subject before the Institute at the present time is 
the question of registration. Registration is apt to be some- 
what hastily regarded as a panacea for all ills, so that the very 
sound of it breathes comfort, like that “blessed word Mesop- 
tamia”’ in the story of the old lady and the sermon. The 
simplicity, however, of the operation or process of registration 
must not be taken for granted. A clear definition of its practical 
working and effect will no doubt be elucidated in time ; but as 
this is the task upon which the committee specially appointed’ 
by, the general body are now engaged, I feel it would be better 
for us discreetly to keep silence until they have reported upon 
it. Moreover, as there is considerable diversity of opinion, it 
will be well to hear both sides before coming to a decision. 
There is, however, one matter affecting both ourselves and’ 
the allied societies upon which we ave all agreed, viz. the special 
education and equipment necessary for an architect. Some 
carefully-devised scheme of training is in reality that proper 
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foundation to which I have alluded, and must have precedence 
of all other claims upon our time and attention. " 

I congratulate the Institute that during the past session an 
efficient Board of Architectural Education was established. 
This scheme was brought before you by my predecessor, under 
whose able guidance it has come to fruition, and I am glad to 
inform you that Mr. Webb will continue to act as chairman of 
the board. The distinguished men who are associated with 
him are in themselves a sufficient guarantee that the result of 
their labours will be far-reaching and beneficial. Several 
meetings of the board have already been held, and the busi- 
ness in hand is far advanced. Their scheme will shortly be 
before you and, I hope, in active operation before long. 

Another cause for congratulation is the growiny interest of 
the public in architecture—an interest evidenced in a variety 
of ways. It is obvious that side by side with a more systematic 
training of the architect some attempt should be made to 
educate the public. At the very least we might set before 
them fundamental principles and elementary axioms, that they 
may know what to appreciate and what to avoid. This might 
be partially accomplished by lectures in the large cities and 
towns under the patronage of the local authorities ; also by 
the distribution of short papers or pamphlets on the subject for 
the use of schools, art teachers and others. Unfortunately, at 
our great centres of learning, which should have given a lead in 


this matter, the study of architecture has been made subservient . 


to archeology; it has been a handmaid to other interests 
rather than a queen in its own right. The result is only what 


might have been expected, viz. that architectural work of all 


sorts, good, bad and indifferent, has been judged and appre- 
ciated (or the reverse) not upon its merits but according to 
its antiquity. Archeology has thus been an unconscious 
cause of the decay of architecture as a living art. But, 
it may be asked, are not the technical schools educat- 
ing our people in a knowledge of architecture? Scarcely. 
They impart a knowledge of the methods and science of 
building construction, but what is needed by the general public 
is not so much a technical knowledge as a discriminating taste 
moulded and set upon elementary principles, a discrimination 
which will enable them to approve what is excellent and reject 
what is inferior. 

In the eighteenth century the education of a gentleman 
was not considered complete unless he had acquired some 
knowledge of the rudiments of architecture and a refined taste 
in the appreciation of its beauties. Too often, it is true, the 
dilettante thus inspired attempted to express his ideas without 
the aid, or with only the partial aid of the professional archi- 
tect, and fell into the many errors and mistakes into whicha 
little learning is always so apt to betray a man. Snch rash 
experiments are to be deplored, but the interest in and 
appreciation of art which prompted them is one which we 
might well seek to revive. 

In this good cause I believe the power of the Press may be 
reckoned on. In an admirable and interesting article in the 
Times of September 3 last, from which I should like to quote 
more fully, the writer, after stating that every town and 
county council is making effort to establish some kind of 
technical education among the people, adds, “The want of 
such an education in England and of a radimentary knowledge 
of design has been matter of complaint during many genera- 
tions, but until quite lately the complaints have fallen upon 
deaf ears.” Again, after drawing attention to the general 
neglect of decorative artists in the past, who had to abandon 
their art because there was no demand for it, he writes, 
“Things have changed a good deal in the last forty years, and 
there is now at least no want of schools of art or of the 
encouragement that is given by an enthusiastic if rather 
uninformed public opinion.” It is this uninformed public 
opinion which is the difficulty and the danger, and I hope a 
committee of the Institute may be appointed to consider the 
subject and to suggest something that may be done by way of 
remedy. 

In these days, supply (of a sort) follows hot-footed upon the 
heels of demand, and the quickened public interest in art was 
promptly met by the abominable affectation (I should like to 
use a stronger phase) of what is known as “ L’art nouveau.” 
A new art forsooth. A pernicious trick easily acquired and 
applied alike to buildings or jewellery, furniture or dress ; no 
matter what the nature of the material, whether iron or wood, 
stone or glass, all alike twisted to curves representing the 
final stages of vegetable decay and animal decrepitude, in 
defiance of all true principles of construction and beauty. In 
the Zimes article I have quoted from, an incident is related 
of an intelligent French workman who, passing through a 
museum with an Englishman, after contemplating a Riesener 
cabinet, turned to an “art nouveau” chair (alas! that it should 
have been there) and delivered his soul as follows :—“ In the 
old days they had ideas ; but as for this chair—well, it is the art 
of fools suited to an age of fools.” In correcting such false 
ideals as “ L’art nouveau” holds up to the public admiration, 
the Press can render powerful aid, but we must do our part 


also by supplying principles to direct and mould the taste of 
the people in matters architectural : 

' Fortunately the county councils and other public bodies 
acknowledge the advantage to the community of these artistic 
influences, and are alive to their importance in trade and 
commerce, but have they ever yet regarded them from the 
point of view of the public health and morals? If legislation 
is necessary on sanitary matters that the public may be pro- 
tected from insidious poisons conveyed through the senses of 
smell and taste and touch, may it not be equally important to 
protect the sight? 
‘development of all forms of life, and it cannot be doubted that 
the squalid conditions, horrid forms, inharmonious colours 
and injurious sights amongst which such a large proportion of 
our urban population spend their lives, contribute their quota 


to the sum total of degenerate moral tendencies of which 


recurring acts of crime are the inevitable outcome. Even 
the untrained have sensibilities to be shocked and _ blunted, 
and if the effect of a gloomy and monotonous environment 
be bad, what shall we say or think about the cumulative 
moral effect of those wildernesses of mean streets and horrid 
buildings by which our great cities are disfigured? There 
must be no concession to what is bad or even mean in archi- 
tecture if a healthy and manly condition of the people is to be 
maintained This aspect of the functions of good architecture 
should be considered by the authorities who watch over the 
needs cf the community. 7 

- And may it not be that many who do not live in mean 
streets are yet suffering, perhaps unconsciously, from the con- 
ditions by which they are surrounded in the public thorough- 
fares, their senses assailed by a multitude of petty annoyances 
amounting in the aggregate to a heavy burden from which they 
would fain escape? It is a well-known fact, for instance, that 
an ill-designed building looked at suddenly will cause an 
involuntary shudder in a man with a trained eye, while certain 
bad forms as well as bad smells will produce a feeling of actual 
nausea. Any and every cultivation of the senses in opening 
up hitherto unknown avenues of delight brings with it also 
increased discomfort, for it reveals defects of which we were 
formerly unconscious. All forms of knowledge have this or a 
similar drawback Rudyard Kipling puts:it from the moral 
side in a very telling form when he makes our friend Tommy 
Atkins sing the praises ofsome place he had discovered (was 
it Mandalay? At any rate it was “east of Suez”), “ where 
there ain’t no bloomin’ ten commandments,” or words to that 
effect. But seeing that we have our ten commandments, or our 
canons of art, as the case may be, our moral principles and our 
artistic tastes, every violation of which brings its fore-ordained 
penalty, surely we may look to the authorities to defend us 
from all the hideous sights and sounds and smells which force 
themselves upon us in our public thoroughfares; whether urban 
or suburban. 

The object which business men have in view in choosing or 
designing or rebuilding the frontage of their premises is to 
arrest the attention of the passer-by. To catch the eye—that 
is everything. They succeed sometimes, alas! too well by 
what is practically a severe shock to the nervous system of a 
ian of taste. ‘The buildings they erect are marked by such a 
vicious extravagance in material and so-called ornament, and 
display such an eccentricity of forms as will not only effectually 
catch the eye of the passing wayfarer, but will certainly also 
“land him in the interior’’—if not in a physical, in a metaphysical 
sense. The coarseness and vulgarity of these methods need not 
be wholly attributed to architectural design—though certainly 
once the author of a work of this class, when remonstrate 
with, did boast that he was a “commercial architect,” and 
that his clients wanted “the most show for their money.” 
This advertising mania is the cause of much which we deplore 
in our street buildings. If the! aw can restrain street cries and 
noises because they affect the nervous system, surely it may 
well undertake to control the blatant architectural efforts which 


may truly be said to “cry aloud and shout” in our public ways. 


Some effort has been made to control advertisement signs, 
those modern eyesores which, not content with disfiguring our 
good buildings and important places, have also intruded them- 
selves upon the beauty and repose of the rural landscape. 
Heavy taxation is too mild a penalty for these, especially when 
they blink. 

Then, again, the increased height of buildings contributes 
largely to that atmosphere of gloom which pervades some 0 
our streets. J am not objecting to lofty buildings on special 
sites or where the road is wide enough, nor are architects to 
blame if they show a willingness to add as many storeys as are 
required. The responsibility rests with the ground landlords, 
who insist upon raising the ground rents whenever the oppor- 
tunity occurs, so that additional storeys must be built to meet 
the increased demand. Owners who are privileged to possess 
land in important areas should be under special control. If 
certain well-defined rules were laid down applicable to all such 
places and sites, they would serve for the guidance of those 
who purchase property or obtain leases in those neighbour- 
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hoods, and freeholders would thus be restrained from demanding 
excessive ground rents. ) 

My predecessor in office strongly urged the need of some 
authority to whom schemes of public improvements might be 
submitted, not necessarily for sanction, but for consultation and 
advice—a suggestion which Lord Windsor was good enough to 
endorse, and has since sought to get adopted. This is a great 
advance, but I should like to press the matter still further. 
Consultation and advice may be sufficient in many cases, but 
there are others where the First Commissioner jshould have 
power to decide and determine. Artistic needs must be 
insisted upon, more particularly where considerations of 
finance are likely to exercise an undue if not tyrannical sway. 
Quite recently, when some important improvements were 
suggested in the Strand frontage of the new street, the members 
of the County Council appointed to meet the artists belonged 
to the finance committee of the Council, and, as was to be 
expected, showed but little sympathy with artistic ideals. 
Yet artistic treatment has a financial value of its own, as 
owners of property are beginning to find out, for where 
the requirements of art are listened to, property is more 
eagerly sought after and its value correspondingly enhanced. 
Not long ago the G/ode newspaper drew attention to this sub- 
ject in a short article, @ ropos of a paragraph in Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s address to the Incorporated Society of Authors. 
Sir Arthur, while recognising the desirability, even the neces- 
sity, of a strain of artistic blood in the body corporate of the 
London County Council, did not seem very sanguine, for he 
calculated it would take a man with the talent of Michel 
Angelo, the despotic power of Napoleon I, and the all-round 
energy of the Kaiser Wilhelm to make this city of mean streets 
and of the commonplace to be what it should be—a fitting 
centre of the greatest empire that the world has ever seen. 
No doubt the qualities here so tersely epitomised would prove 
advantageous, but how much might be accomplished in this 
direction if only the First Commissioner of Works, acting as a 
Minister of Fine Art with the aid of an advisory committee, 
possessed the necessary despotic power to see the right pro- 
posals adopted? This is above all imperative in the treatment 
of our public places, in the formation of new thoroughfares, 
and in dealing with spaces and buildings around our public 
institutions. Again, where buildings should be considered in 
relation to their surroundings, where they must be in scale 
and accord in breadth of treatment, and where other similar 
claims of art must be considered if the proposed work is to be 
in due relation to and in harmony with the existing or deter- 
mined general scheme, all these are cases where the power of 
authority may well be invoked and exercised on behalf of the 
best interests of the community. 

A Building Act:is of little or no good here. The law can 
determine the height of buildings, fix the size of lighting areas 
and so on, but no mere Act of Parliament can define the subtle 
qualities and delicate nuances which distinguish good art from 
bad, or rather, shall we say, which separate art from the lack 
of art. In France and in the States, both of them lands of 
freedom, some such exercise of authority as I am advocating 
has been found necessary—why not here? I am by no means 
suggesting a mechanical or despotic control such as would 
engender a monotonous uniformity and ultimately entail a 
loss of individuality, but a freedom under control —for 
freedom without control is license, and license tramples under 
foot all consideration for others’ rights. This is the one side. 
On the other, so-called “rights” may be unduly and oppres- 
sively insisted upon. The terrorism, for instance, of ‘ ancient 
lights” has frequently been prejudicial to architecture, and a 
short time since it culminated in such unreasonable demands 
as to paralyse all building operations. 

We in this city, and indeed the whole country, owe a debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Howard Colls for boldly withstanding the 
legal opinions of the Courts and appealing to the House of 
Lords. A clear and satisfactory judgment has thus been 
obtained on the question, establishing a principle of law which 
will relieve both property owners and the public from formid- 
able restrictions. To the architect this must come asa relief, 
_for the difficulties which he has to encounter in the exercise of 
his duties are harassing enough without the added fear of 
litigation, which must necessarily hinder him from giving that 
thought and devotion to his art which the case requires. It 
will not be forgotten that an Easement of Lights Bill, intro- 
duced by Mr. Fletcher Moulton. K C., on behalf of the surveyors 
and ourselves, has been before Parliament the last two sessions, 
and steps will be taken to continue its promotion when 
Parliament meets again. The Bill, as I believe you all know, 
covers the ground of the Colls v. Home and Colonial Stores 
case, and provides a simple machinery for arbitration. Light 
and air have long been bracketed together, and, indeed, in 
most cases they do go together. There is, however, one 
important respect, attention to which has been drawn in the 
columns of the Z7mes, in which the question of air calls for 
separate and independent consideration. 


In the extension of suburbs of cities and towns the public ' 


health demands that the buildings should be further apart and 
the open spaces larger the further they are removed from the 
centre. In Germany the authorities regulate the growth of their 
suburbs. Different heights and different degrees of proximity 
are prescribed according to the locality. Towards the centre 
five storeys is the limit, which is reduced to three further off, 
and then the houses must be detached. In certain directions 
a larger area must be reserved for the wind to blow freely 
about the houses. . 

Our London suburbs are becoming a source of considerable 
danger. Here the houses are indeed smaller, but they are so 
closely packed and crowded with unhealthy subjects that the 
air which passes over them to the centre is becoming denser 
and more impure every succeeding year, and should a serious 
epidemic occur the spread of contagion to the great centre 
and thence again outwards seems inevitable. The lungs of 
London, as they are rightly regarded, must not consist solely 
of the few open parks, which, after all, are now more or less 
closed in, but of wide channels and routes for currents of air 
to flow freely through. This is a matter I commend to the 
attention of our town councils. 

One of the questions raised by my predecessor, and still 
under the consideration of the Council, is the growing habit of 
employing the borough surveyor or engineer on what is really 
professional architectural work. It is true this official is usually 
a man of considerable capacity, but the very nature of his 
ordinary and proper work stands in the way of architectural or 
artistic accomplishments. The committee appointed to report 
upon the subject have done so in a very thorough and excellent 
manner. They have ascertained the custom and conditions 
existing in other countries, and the result of their labours will 
be condensed and published in the Journal. It is proposed to 
take steps to bring the matter to the notice of the public 
authorities and others who may be concerned. ; 

It has been urged with much show of justice that our 
Institute ought to afford help and protection to its members in 
legal matters when these matters are wrongly forced upon 
them and are of such a character as to prejudice the interests 
of the profession. The principle has been approved by the 
Council, and a Board established, called the Board of Pro- 
fessional Defence, which, under proper restrictions, will be 
empowered to Ceal with such cases as come within the above 
category. 

The increasing usefulness of the Journal in bringing matters 
of importance to our notice leads me to suggest that this 
usefulness might be extended if members would more freely 
communicate matters of general interest—either in the form 
of letters to the editor or of short articles—drawing attention, 
for instance, to buildings or objects of interest seen during 
their vacation, that others may be led to visit the same locality. 
There is scope also for short descriptive papers on various. 
subjects connected with our methods or work, and such papers 
would. often prove of great value and interest to readers of the 
Journal. The opportunities afforded by the sessional papers 
for imparting iniormation are necessarily few, but the Journal 
may to some extent make good the deficiency. 

These, gentlemen, are some of the minor matters which 
interest and concern us asarchitects. I should like to adda few 
words upon the general condition and prospects of our art in this 
land. Those of us who have watched the steady improvement in 
English architectural work during the last few years cannot 
but experience a measure of satisfaction and even of pride at 
the progress which has been made. Our colleagues on the 
Continent and in America who have been inclined to regard 
architecture as a dead art in this country are already awake to. 
the fact that there is more vitality and advance being exhibited 
here than anywhere else. Many American friends who have 
been absorbed by the excellent French methods they have 
studied have recently expressed to me their admiration of 
certdin hitherto unsuspected qualities and beauties in our 
English work. This is both gratifying and encouraging, 
especially as under our unfortunate climatic conditions we are 
constitutionally prone to belittle everything that is of us or 
around us. Do not imagine, however, that our friendly critics 
have not been discriminating. ‘A man,” said Ruskin, “may 
hide himself from you in every other way, but he cannot in his 
work—there you have him ;” and our critics have had us, 
sometimes to our confusion of face, before them. 

We cannot, however, fail to observe that there is a growing 
demand for the best and purest work, and as the appetite for 
what is good is whetted, all that is vulgar and bad will become 
repugnant and tend to disappear. As the sunshine of popular 
favour shines upon our art it must advance. Side by side with 
the good fruit there will still flourish the ill weeds, those vulgar 
street buildings and fantastic fripperies which flaunt and force 
themselves to the front. Yet we may take heart even from 
these, for they are a sign that there is something they are 
fighting against which will eventually be valued at its true 
worth. Let them alone, they must come to grief. If “ ex- 
perience is the dress of thought,” then a building is bound to 
reveal its true character at the last. If it glitters for show it 
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proclaims that which is false and weak. 
vain design,” said Pope; “to raise the thought and touch 
the heart be thine.” ; 

Architecture must tell its tale; it has its message to 
deliver. Like a musical score, it expresses a great deal more 
than meets the eye. Its meaning is hidden behind the veil of 
outward symbol. It is a mystery whose voice 1s heard speak- 
ing according to each man’s mood, capacity and temperament. 
Just as the words of genius have a profounder meaning than 
the actual thought that prompted them, so true architecture pos- 
sesses the power, as by a magic wand, to “call up spirits from 
the vasty deep ”—from the ocean of human thought and pas- 
sion. Art speaks in all its manifestations alike. Every picture 
every group of sculpture, every musical composition is a 
vehicle for the conveyance of thought in poetical form. Archi- 
tecture is the prose of inarticulate but beautiful thought and 
feeling. Sometimes it tells of the commonplace in life, rising 
higher it speaks of domestic. peace and happiness, and yet 
again in more stately diction it sets forth the grander and 
larger purposes of life. It recounts the past, records the 
present, and holds up ideals for the future. But only when it 
is enriched from the sister arts of sculpture and painting can it 
tell the tale with the fulness of eloquence and power—for then 
it speaks to the heart in tender and solemn tones of all that is 
anost grand and beautiful in life and humanity. 

It is a pleasure to see that much has been done in recent 
years to cement and confirm the alliance of the arts. The 
brotherly readiness of the sculptor to aid in the good cause 
should be recognised, and his name coupled with the archi- 
tect’s in all such work. If the building is to be harmonious in 
expression these two must work together from its conception, 
and the sculptor must have a fitting and honourable place 
assigned to him whence he may take tp his parable with 
effective force. Not a new or separate motif, but the same 
with new progressions, a harmony with one delightful melody. 
When further the orchestra is increased by calling in the 
painter’s ari, then, like the vibrating strings with their soul- 
stirring chords, the refinements of tone and colour appeal to 
the heart with a new and higher power based upon the primal 
sympathies and emotions, of the human breast. Why, then, we 
may ask, have these arts so few opportunities of joint action? 
Is it not because architecture has forgotten her place and 
lagged behind? Is she not like Lot’s wife, who, looking back, 
was stiffened into a pillar of salt? Looking back, there lies 
the explanation. 

The sister arts of painting and sculpture have been the 
while advancing ; they have developed, but architecture has 
stopped short and been content to look back to the past, to 
draw upon old periods and reproduce “ defunct” styles, so that 
the living arts of the present age could no longer associate 
with one that was a mere mouldering survival from bygone 
times. A special architectural carver had to be trained to 
forge or imitate archaic forms and reproduce the quaint and 
grotesque figures of almost forgotten centuries; while the 
painter has given place to the “firm of decorators,” and his 
message to the dumb extravagance of mere costly material. 
All this, I believe, will soon be past history, a vanquished 
nightmare, for a new era has undoubtedly begun. 

_ May we not justly feel sanguine? After all, the great thing 
is not so much where we stand as in what direction we are 
moving. Itis no question of style. Every period has contri- 
buted something to our art. Gothic, with its rich luxuriance, 
‘has been the foster-home of the crafts, and if the crafts them- 
selves seem to have lost their independence and vitality, it 
is because, having had a part in beautifying the “ styles,” they 
‘have, like them, been made to serve in the copying and forging 
of bygone examples. Without denying that in the hands of 
‘true genius these past types may be taken up and carried for- 
ward, yet it is rather with the Renaissance forms that modern 
sculpture and painting can best and most easily be associated. 
It is natural, perhaps, that I should have this confidence in the 
development of the Later Renaissance. There, at any rate, 
it will again be possible to co-operate with one’s brother 
artists, and that must be a step in the right direction. 
There is in its methods a freedom, a vitality and a power 
-of adaptation to modern requirements which surely stimu- 
lates conception and fosters growth. There is, too, a 
‘characteristic wealth of stateliness and grandeur fitting 
it for all high and noble purposes. The genius of Inigo Jones, 
and subsequently of Wren, taking it up, each at the point at 


‘which he found it, carried it on far beyond its budding efforts, | 


and established it as a great English tradition. Here is the 
“quarry,” and, to quote the words of Goethe, “He does not 
deserve the name of architect except out of this fortuitous mass 
he can combine with the greatest economy, suitableness and 
durability some form the pattern of which originated in his own 
soul.” Letus be enthusiasts. Our national architecture is not 
dead ; there are many signs of life and movement within it. 
The spark is there ; let. us blow upon it and the fire will burn. 
‘Let us encourage and stimulate the energies of those who, 
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for something new, but to advance that which they have 
proudly inherited and to make its influence for good ever more 
and more known and loved. 

Mr. FRANK DICKSEE, R.A., who proposed a vote of thanks 
to the President for his address, said he hesitated in expressing 
an opinion when approaching the subject of architecture. As 
a simple-minded painter he felt he might step in where archi- 
tects would fear to tread, because he knew there was so much 
difference of view and difference of aim in their art, and it was 
rather risky even if one had a fixed opinion to adopt a side, 
He was greatly interested in the account given in the address 
of the chief incidents of architectural activity during the year. 
That which interested them especially in London was the 
Queen Victoria Memorial. He had the pleasure of seeing the 
model Mr. Brock had elaborated, and he felt confident the 
scheme, when carried out, would be a monument of which 
Londoners could be justly proud. The address had mentioned 
another subject, the education both of the architectural student 
and the public. The latter, perhaps, was the most difficult 
undertaking, but the President seemed sanguine of success in 
time, They were told that the beautiful Gothic art was dead. 
He was alnuost afraid that the statement might be true. There 
was no doubt that for architecture to be really successful in its 
aim it must contain within itself the spirit of the time, and, 
alas! the spirit of this time was not that which would encourage 
Gothic art. The advertising. spirit of the present day was a 
hindrance to any form of art, and in the education of the public 
it was this spirit they would have to fight against. 

Sir BENJAMIN BAKER seconded the motion, which was 
carried with acclamation. The meeting then terminated. 


THE DELLA ROBBIA.* 


F the Florentines did not succeed in producing plates and 
jugs and pots of very fine quality, in one kind of glazed 
earthenware at least they stand without rivals. No greater 
artist than Luca della Robbia ever adopted glazed earthenware 
as his medium of expression. Luca did not invent the stan- 
niferous glaze as the Florentines claim, but he was the first to 
apply it as a covering to terra-cotta statues and sculptured 
works in high and low relief. 

Luca, as you know, was a sculptor, a chiseller of stone and 
a moulder of bronz2 and clay, but primarily a chiseller of stone. 
And to some of us it is a matter of regret that an art so virile 
ever found expression in any medium less enduring than 
marble—that an art so subtle in modelling had its quality 
somewhat weakened by the addition of a covering of creamy 
glaze. 

Luca’s greatest works are not the glazed terra-cottas with 
which his name is most closely connected, but his marvellous 
Cantoria, or singing gallery, made for the Duomo of Florence, 
begun in 1431 and finished in 1438, the reliefs on the Floren- 
tine Campanile, begun in 1437 and finished two years later, 
and the reliefs on the bronze doors of the sacristy of the cathe- 
dral, commissioned in 1437, and not completed until about the 
year 1470. 

These works reveal to us an artist who, for a Florentine, 
was singularly artistic. ‘The Florentine artists were, as I have 
said elsewhere, seldom content to be merely artists. They 
were poets and humanists; they were archzeologists and men 
of science; they were philosophers and theologians ; and at 
times in every one of them the desire to record mere facts of 
the natural world or to teach some theological or philosophical 
dogma predominated over all purely artistic impulses. In the 
best of them there is a tendency to mere illustration. It is 
true, of course, that the scientific problems in which some of 
them were keenly interested were connected with certain 
artistic problems [It is true that their study of anatomy and 
of the laws of perspective resulted in the greatest service to 
art. But the fault of many great Florentines, from Uccello to 
Michel Angelo, was that they were tempted to treat their” 
subjects scientifically rather than artistically, and to become 
mere scientific illustrators. Now in Luca we find no such 
tendency. For whilst as a man he is much inferior to the 
great Donatello and even to Ghiberti, as a sculptor he is 
more faultless, more complete. He never forgets his own 
vocation. He is always primarily an artist. He is also a 
poet ; but he only seeks to express in sculpture those poetical 
feelings and imaginings that are suitable for plastic expression. 

We cannot understand Luca as an artist in terra-cotta 
unless we study his more important works in stone. His 
Cantoria is the most important manifestation of his genius. 
Florentines have not treated kindly this great compatriot of 
theirs—one of the few really great artists of the Florentine 
school who were born in Florence. The architectural frame- 
work of the upp2r part of the singing gallery was destroyed in 


* From the lecture by Professor R. Langton Douglas, M.A., in 
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the seventeenth century, and in the last century was in- 
correctly restored in stucco. Moreover, Luca’s masterpiece 
has been placed in an unsuitable position, in a room unfitted 
for it in the Opera del Duomo. Nevertheless, this work is so 
full of charm, even in its present mutilated state, that in 
contemplating it we half forget what it has lost. The eight 
reliefs represent children singing, dancing and playing on 
musical instruments. In them we find the chief qualities of 
Luca’s art, his grace of line, his freshness, his wonderful 
power of representing the vitality, sanity and beauty of happy 
childhood, his admirable technique, and, above all—if we can 
imagine the gallery with its original framework and in its 
original position—the architectonic quality of his best achieve- 
ment. This quality Luca possessed to an amazing degree. 
Take away one of his works from the place for which it was 
originally intended, hang it with little regard to its lighting, 
the altitude of its new position and its general setting on the 
walls of some gallery, and more than half its charm has gone. 
“Like Tuscan wine,” says Pater, “it loses its. savour when 
moved from its birthplace, and from the crumbling walls where 
it was first placed.” And in nothing does the modern Italian 
show more clearly his want of artistic taste than his passionate 
‘desire to pull down the works of the Delia Robbia, to label 
them and to put them in rows in a museum, just as though 
they were stuffed crocodiles or implements of the stone age. 

This architectonic quality is visible in all Luca’s best works. 
We find in them evidence of a feeling for proportion, of an 
instinctive sense of the relation of the parts to the whole. 
Now, great as Donatello was, this quality does not so entirely 
possess him as it did his rival, and in the achievement of 
Michel Angelo it is sometimes obtrusively absent. And to 
some of us nothing can compensate for the absence of this 
‘quality, whether in art or literature or life: it is the one great 
heresy, the cause of all other heresies. 

The best qualities of Luca’s art are to be found in the great 
work of his later life, the work in which he collaborated with 
Michelozzo, the bronze doors of the cathedral sacristy. He is 
not led astray by the brilliant artistic heresies of Ghiberti. His 
reliefs are not pictorial. He does not seek to give an effect of 
distance. His exigent sense of artistic fitness prevented him 
from making such an attempt. He realised first of all what he 
was doing and the place it was to occupy. He was making a 
door, and on a door, as on a floor, feats of perspective are out 
of place and do not harmonise with the character of the thing 
they decorate. Secondly, he realised the artistic effects that 
could be best produced in his medium. Thus far the reliefs 
on these doors are in accord with the rest of Luca’s achieve- 
ment. But there is something in them that is not entirely 
of Luca. These ten beautiful panels, in each of which 
is a saint attended by angels, show more _ severity, 
‘more restraint than the reliefs of the Cantoria. That they 
do so is due no doubt to the fact that Michelozzo 
chad an important share in the designing of them. Few 
artists of the Renaissance are more imbued with the 
classical spirit than Michelozzo, and to him, I think, must be 
given the design of the doors as a whole. This conclusion 
does not accord with the opinion of Luca della Robbia’s latest 
‘biographer, who has a full measure of the biographer’s kindly 
bias, but there is, nevertheless, overwhelming evidence in its 
favour. In the first place, Michelozzo’s name appears first 
in the document of commission. Secondly, the same 
-document states that at the time it was written the model 
-of the doors was at Michelozzo’s studio. Thirdly, for 
Stylistic reasons we must give the general design to 
Michelozzo. I will give but two of these reasons :— 
(1) Had Luca designed these doors he would have given 
‘them a more decorated border. His fondness for such borders 
-amounted to a passion and marred some of his severest and 
noblest work. How out of place is the very pretty border of 
‘painted tiles which frames the monument of Benozzo Federighi 
in the church of the Trinita. How tawdry and incongruous is 
‘the border upon the base of the tabernacle at Peretola. 
2. The general design of these sacristy doors has that pure, 
-classical character that we find in the portal of the Novitiate at 
St. Croce and in the tabernacle of the Merchants at Or San 
‘Michele. 

It must be confessed, indeed, that Luca’s sense of artistic 
‘fitness, manifest as it is in his best work, sometimes failed him. 
‘Had he understood fully his art and his own qualities as a 
sculptor, it is probable that we would have had no statues and 
reliefs in glazed terra-cotta from his hand, but many more master- 
pieces in marble and bronze. Seeing that Luca understood so 
well his medium and its capabilities, seeing, too, that his work 
‘in bronze and marble is so remarkable for fineness of execution, 
it is strange that he ever applied himself to the process with 
which his name is indissolubly connected. For, indeed, glazed 
earthenware is not a suitable medium for the highest form of 
sculpture. If a figure moulded by an artist is afterwards 
covered with a glaze, some of the peculiar virtues of his work 
‘must be lost. It cannot have the same qualities of surface as 

works executed in marble. It cannot convey so finely, so 
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subtly, so directly the artist’s thought and emotion, the touch 
of the master’s hand. Again, figures and architectural decora- 
tions in terra-cotta can never have the same. structural 
quality as similar works executed in marble ; they can never 
give us the same sense of strength, of stability. And yet the 
zesthetic observer gets so much pleasure from the contempla- 
tion of these works of Luca that it seems ungracious to 
complain that, because of the defects of the medium, we do 
not get more. 

Luca first employed glazed and painted terra-cotta merely 
as a decorative accessory to sculpture. His tabernacle, now in 
the Collegiata at Peretola, is the earliest work in which he 
made use of earthenware the date of which is known, This 
tabernacle was made for the chapel of St. Luke in the hospital 
of S Maria Nuova, Florence, in the year 1441. It was 
transported to the chapel belonging to the hospital in the 
remote Tuscan village in the seventeenth century—an age 
that was not in sympathy with the art of Luca. Only the 
angels’ heads and the garlands on the frieze above, the base of 
the tabernacle, the background of the Pieta, and the spandrels 
of the roof are decorated with coloured terra-cotta of blue and 
white and green. These patches of colour and flimsy material 
do not accord well with the sculpturesque severity and dignity 
of the rest of the work. 

Luca seems to have realised that this attempt to combine 
glazed earthenware and marble was not altogether successful, 
for in his next important piece, the ‘‘ Resurrection” of the 
Duomo, he employed terra-cotta alone. This, though one of 
his earliest, is one of his finest works in this medium. In the 
whole of art there are few nobler conceptions of the Christ 
than in this relief. The figures, too, of the sleeping soldiers 
are admirably realised. This relief decorates the tympanum 
above the door of the Sagrestia Nuova. Above the door of the 
other sacristy, the Sagrestia Vecchia, is Luca’s “ Ascension,” 
executed in 1446, three years after the ‘ Resurrection,” a work 
not quite as fine in quality as the “Resurrection,” but which, 
nevertheless, takes rank with the best of Luca’s reliefs. The 
groups of kneeling apostles are admirably designed, and the 
individual forms are well modelled. 

Another important work of this period was the decoration 
of the Pazzi Chapel at St. Croce. There Luca co-operated 
with Filippo Brunelleschi to make one of the most beautiful 
works of the early Renaissance. The roof of the atrium, its 
frieze and architrave, the medallions of the four evangelists on 
the interior of the ribbed dome, the frieze of lambs with the 
medallions of the twelve apostles underneath, combine to make 
a beautiful decoration to a beautiful building. 

Some of Luca’s most important works in glazed terra-cotta 
are to be found in the little village of Impruneta, six miles 
south-west of Florence. There is kept the wonder-working 
image of the Virgin, which, in times of pestilence or other 
public calamity, it was customary to carry in procession to 
Florence. Near to the chapel which contains the sacred image 
is the chapel of the Holy Cross. In both these chapels Luca 
again worked in collaboration with Michelozzo. The structure 
of both of the oratories and the tabernacle of the chapel of the 
Madonna are by Michelozzo. The rest of the decoration of 
this chapel, internal and external, and the tabernacle and deco- 
rations of the other chapel of the Holy Cross are by Luca. His 
most important work at the Impruneta is this last tabernacle, 
the tabernacle of the Sacrament, to give it its proper title. For 
the chapel was formerly dedicated to the Blessed Sacrament, 
and the relief of the “ Crucifixion,” now in an adjoining chapel, 
once occupied the place of the cupboard which the tabernacle 
now encloses. The relief was removed in the seventeenth 
century, and a portion of the Holy Cross was placed in the recess 
of the tabernacle where the “ Crucifixion” had formerly stood. 

We will consider the work in its original complete state. It 
is full alike of the merits and defects of Luca’s work. The 
tabernacle itself is very inferior to the tabernacles of Luca’s 


great collaborator Michelozzo. Elaborate decoration does not - 


befit a framework of this kind, and we look in it, too, for more 
harmony of pattern and design than we find in this tabernacle, 
in which there is little artistic relation between the decorations 
of the frieze, the pilasters and the base. With the tabernacle 
itself censorious criticism ceases. The statues that flank it, 
the “Crucifixion” it framed and the angels on the relief 
below, are all worthy to rank with Luca’s noblest works in 
glazed earthenware. The “Crucifixion” finely conveys to us 
the artist’s emotions in contemplating the Story of the Cross, 
Some critics who imperfectly understand the psychology of 
art seem to think that to call a work of art emotional is to 
condemn it. Emotion that is either exhaustive or shallow, 
or merely conventional and imitative, is certainly unsatis- 
factory whether in art or in life, but sincere and subtle emotion 
it is the first business of the’ artist to convey. Emotionless 
art is a contradiction in terms, for art is primarily the ordered, 
rhythmic expression of emotion. Luca’s treatment of the 
“ Crucifixion” therefore is emotional. It is the veriest affectation 
to represent the Virgin or St. John, or the attendant angels, as 
other than powerfully, nay, terribly moved at the sight of the 
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GENERAL. 


Messrs. Ernest George & Yeates have obtained the 
Grand Prize for “Architectural Engineering” from the 
Louisiana Exhibition. 


Mr. A. Ashton has been appointed architect to the Ilford 
Council, Essex, out of 109 applications. 

The National Art Collections Fund has received from 
an anonymous donor, and presented to the trustees of the 
British Museum, a volume containing thirty-five rare 
engravings of capitals and bases of columns, &c., by the 
monogrammist G.A. (called “Maitre a la Chaussetrappe ”) 
and the monogrammist P.S., 1537, and of seven etchings by 
Jost Amman, being proofs before letters of the titles to the 
several parts of Jamnitzer’s “ Perspectiva Corporum Kegu- 
larium,” 1568. 

A Public Meeting was held in Nottingham on Saturday, 
when it was decided to raise funds for a memorial effigy of 
the late Bishop of Southwell to be placed in Southwell 
Cathedral. 

The Scenic Artists’ Association will hold their first 
annual exhibition in February. Sir Philip Burne-Jones has 
been elected a member of the organising committee. 


The Benedictine Abbey of Wessobrun, founded in 735 
and confiscated in 1803, has been restored to the Benedictine 
Order by Baron von Cramer-Klett. The lands and remaining 
buildings of the abbey were acquired at a cost of 900,000 marks 
from the Bavarian State and were sold to the Benedictines for 
a nominal sum, 


The Venice International Art Exhibition will be open 
from April to October next. Works intended for exhibition— 
pictures, drawings, engravings, sculptures and many other 
objects are eligible—must be notified by January 1 and 
delivered at the buildings in the Venice Public Gardens 
between March 10 and 25, Each year a considerable sum is 
set aside for the purchase of exhibited works for the Inter- 
national Gallery of Modern Art in Venice. 


The Institution of Civil Engineers of Ireland, as a result 
of the success of the experimental excursion to Belfast in June 
last, hope to organise a similar meeting next year. It was 
indicated by the President at a Council meeting'that the place 
selected might be Rosslare and Fishguard, where harbour 
works are in progress connected with a new cross-Channel 
service to the South of England. 


The Trustees of the British Museum will shortly issue the 
texts of a collection of Assyrian tablets relating to forecasts 
and omens. The tablets were made by order of the King of 
Assyria of, say, 666 BC, and were stored in the royal library 
at Nineveh. 


Dr. Stein, archeologist and traveller, and Mr. Pipon, have 
returned from a successful archeological and topographical 
tour of exploration in the transborder region of North-western 
India. Important ancient sites were surveyed, including the 
iastness hitherto conjecturally supposed to have been memor- 
able in Alexander the Great’s Indian campaign. 


The Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings have 
published a letter concerning Kirkstead chapel, Lincolnshire. 
The property is private, and the owner does not see his way to 
repairing the building or handing it over to the Society for 
that purpose. The chapel is a noteworthy example of Early 
English, and retains its vaulting and carved bosses, marble 
effigy and wood-carving. The Society announce themselves in 
a dilemma as to what can be done, 


Sir Charles Tennant has presented to the Kelvingrove 
Art Gallery, Glasgow, a large picture by John Philip, R.A, 
purchased for 3,co3 guineas. Another donor has given a work 
of Mr. Austen Brown, A.R.S.A. 


Mr. John Tweed has been commissioned to undertake a 
colossal statue of the late Mr. Joseph Cowen, to be erected in 
Newcastle, of which he was during many years the Parlia- 
mentary representative. Illustrations of Mr. Tweed’s statue 
of Cecil Rhodes and the panels on the monument have 
appeared in this Journal, 


An Appeal for subscriptions towards the expense of 
excavating the Roman fort at Brough has been issued by the 
Derbyshire Archzeological and Natural History Society. 


The Irish International Exhibition executive council 
have received guarantees for 105,000/. out of the 150,000/, 
required for the commencement of the exhibition works. 


The Trustees of the late J. Staats Forbes have lent 
about 180 pictures, which will be exhibited in Dublin along 


with many other modern works at the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. 


The Panels with allegorical figures in low relief, which 
are to be placed above the piers of new Vauxhall Bridge, are 


to be cast in bronze instead of iniron, The additional expense 
will be 1,6024, 


Professor Boyd Dawkins in a lecture delivered on 
Monday in Manchester advocated the utilisation of the site at 
present occupied by the Infirmary for the erection of a free 
library—and especially a museum and art gallery—art being 
considered in the widest sense, and including industrial art as 
well as fine art. 


Mr. Pierpont Morgan has generously presented to the 
Italian Government the cope which he purchased at a cost of 
12,00c/, and which was stolen from the cathedral at Ascoli. 


The London County Council have agreed that an area of 
500 square feet about 82 feet from the buildings on the south 
side of the Strand, about 51 feet from the railings at the 
western end of St. Clement Danes Church, about 83 feet from 
the north side of the Strand, and 139 feet from the eastern end 
of the crescent site, should be assigned for the Gladstone 
Memorial, of which Mr. Thornycroft, R.A., is the sculptor. 


A Stone Floor has been placed in the sanctuary of the 
Markey chapel of Ross parish church. The following inscrip- 
tion has been placed upon a brass tablet in the chapel :—“ In 
memory of John de Rosse, a native of this town, rector of the 
parish AD. 1312-1318, Bishop of Carlisle A.D. 1318-1331, the 
sanctuary of this chapel was restored to its ancient uses AD. 
1994, with the proceeds of an endowment left by him for the 
service of the altar of this church.” 


The British School of Archeology in Athens will shortly 
commence excavations at Karyais, in Laconia. 


The Greek Archzeological Society will undertake at 
their own expense the work of recovering the remainder of the 
Anti-Kythera find of ancient statues in April next. A sum of 
40,000 drachmas has been voted for that object. | 


The Mayor of Tunbridge Wells has had to abandon his 
scheme for the improvement of Tunbridge Wells as a health 
resort, owing to lack of support. The scheme would have 
entailed an expenditure of 109,000/., and aimed at the improve- 
ment of the chalybeate springs, the erection of a Kursaal and 
hydros. 


The President and Council of the Royal Academy 
having expressed an intention to hold an exhibition of the 
works of the late G. F. Watts, R.A, at Burlington House, the 
picture gallery opened last Easter at Compton, near Guildford, 


will be closed during December to enable the works it contains “> 


to be removed to town. 


The French Minister of Justice has officially approved 
the plaster cast of the new great seal of the Republic. It is 
according to the designs of M. Vernon, and represents a seated 
figure of the Republic wearing the Phrygian cap and crowned’ 
with laurels. Around it runs the inscription ‘“ République 
Francaise,” backed by wreaths of oak leaves, ears of corn 
and laurels. M. Vernon is also engaged upon the design for 
the reverse of a medal, of which the obverse is to be a repro- 
duction of the great seal, and which is to be struck in com- 
memoration of the recent centenary of the Civil Code. 


The Norman Church at Sympson, near Fenny Stratford; 
was reopened last week. Various “finds” were made during 
the restoration under Mr, G. G. Scott. .A plaster ceiling: 
covered the old oak roof, and the stone tracery of the west 
window was half obscured by plaster and whitewash. A flight: 
of stone steps leading to the upper part of the tower were 
found. These start from the north transept, the entrance 
being through an arch, hitherto plastered over. From thence 
the steps lead up through the thickness of the wall, debouching 
through another arch in the north wall of the nave, whence the 
passage is carried over an oaken balustrade to a further arched’ 
entrance in the west wall of the tower, and thence, by more 
ancient stone steps, to the belfry. A “leper window” was 
also brought to light. ; 


“ Goast Erosion” formed the subject of two papers read: 
before the Institution of Civil Engineers on Tuesday, which: 
will be discussed at next week’s meeting. 


Lord Ashton has generously offered a minimum of 
50,0007. for new municipal buildings at Lancaster and from 
25,0002, to 3¢,00ce/. for a new building in Williamson Park, 
his endowment of which he will further increase by 2,000/. 
The present town hall and municipal buildings, which are- 
inadequate, will be taken over by Lord Ashton on terms to- 
be agreed upon and maintained for the benefit of the town. 


New Schools have been opened at Loughborough on the: 
site of schools which were destroyed by fire last year. The: 
new school is a two-storeyed building, girls being allocated to 
the ground floor and the boys to the first floor. The accom- 
modation provided is for 309 girls and 309 boys. The cost of 
the building, including fees and furniture, works out at under: 
72. per head. Messrs Corah & Sons are the contractors andi 
Messrs. Barrowcliffe & Allcock the architects. 
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tHE 


Architect and Contract Leporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provistons of thts 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “ The Architect, Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


= —— 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—Jan. 24.—The governors of Alnwick infirmary 
invite designs for a new building. First premium, 1o0/. ; 
second premium, 30/. Mr. Frank Caws, F.R.I.B.A., has been 
appointed assessor. Plans on application to Mr. W. T. Hind- 
marsh, 26 Bondgate Without, Alnwick, hon. sec. to the building 
committee. 


BUCKINGHAM.—The Governors of the Royal Latin School 
invite architects to submit designs for the erection of public 
secondary school buildings to accommodate Ioo boys and girls 
as day scholars on a site in the Chandos Road, in the town of 
Buckingham. Particulars and full instructions from Mr. 
HH. Small, clerk to the Governors, Town Hall, Buckingham. 


LEEDS —Dec. 1.—Designs are invited for new school 
premises at Wortley. Particulars can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Rev. E. Dalton, Cromer Terrace, Armley, Leeds. 

WALLASEY.—Dec. 21—The Wallasey Urban District 
‘Council invite designs for new public offices at an estimated 
cost of 45,0007, Premiums of 250/., 752. and 454/. are offered 
for the first three designs. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk and solicitor 
‘to the Council, Egremont, Cheshire. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AMBLE—Nov. 14.—For the reconstruction of premises, 
‘Queen Street, Amble, Northumberland, for Messrs. Akeroyd 
& Hume. Mr. W. Burton, 69 Queen Street, Alnwick. 


ASHTON-UNDER- LYNE.—Nov. 15 —For repairs and altera- 
tions to Hartshead farm for the Ashton-under-Lyne and District 
Joint Small-pox Hospital Board. Mr. Joseph Lowe, sanitary 
surveyor, Heath Department. 

BALSALL HEATH.—Nov. 15.—For the enlargement of the 
Council school in Dennis Road, Balsall Heath, for the 
Birmingham education committee. Mr. H. T. Bucklanc, 
architect, Education Department, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 

BERKSHIRE.—Nov. 18 —For the erection of a steel bridge, 
54 feet by 18 feet, over the river Kennet at Thatcham, near 
Newbury ; and also for another bridge, 84 feet by 15 feet, at 
Brimpton. Mr. Joseph Morris, county surveyor, Broadway 
Buildings, Reading. ° 

BINGLEY.— Nov. 14.—For the erection of retaining and 
fence walls for the Urban District Council. Mr. H. Bottomley, 
surveyor, Town Hall, Bingley. 

BooTLeE.— Nov. 15.— For the erection of steel girder 
bridge, including foundations and abutment walls over the 
Leeds and Liverpool canal in Linacre Land. Mr. B. J. Wol- 
fenden, borough engineer, Town Clerk’s Office, Bootle. 

BRANSCOMBE —Nov. 12.—For alterations at Higher Bul- 
stone farm, Branscombe, Devon. Mr. Harbottle Reed, archi- 
tect, 12 Castle Street, Exeter. 

BURNHAM MARKET.—Nov. 26 —For improvements to the 
school offices at Burnham Westgate school, for the Norfolk 
education committee. Rev. E. Kynaston, Burnham Market. 

CARDIFF.— Dec. 21.—For the erection of pumping 
machinery and plant. Mr. J. L. Wheatley, town clerk, 
Cardiff. 

Croypon.—Nov. 17.—For the finishing and completion of 
three rooms and a lavatory on the ground ‘floor of the town 
hall, Katharine Street, Croydon, for the Town Council. Mr. 
Geo. F. Carter, borough engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 

CROYDON.—Nov. 21.—For the erection of a relief station 
and officer’s house at Cranmer Road, Mitcham. Messrs. 
Chart, Son & Reading, Union Bank Chambers, Croydon. 

East ARDSLEY.—Nov. 17.—For the erection of branch 
store and houses at Station Lane, East Ardsley, Yorks, for the 
Morley Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. Messrs. R. 
Castle & Son, architects, London City and Midland Bank 
Chambers, Checkheaton. 

East STONEHOUSE.—Nov. 19.—For alterations at the 
Durnford House hotel, Durnford Street, East Stonehouse, 
Devon. Mr. H. J. Snell, architect, 11 The Crescent, Plymouth. 

EDINBURGH —Dec. 5.—For works required in erection of a 
new city hall at Castle Terrace. Public Works Office, City 
Chambers, Edinburgh. 

Empsay —Nov. 15.—For the erection of two dwelling- 
houses at Embsay, for Messrs. Smith & Stephenson, Mr. 
Herbert Varley, architect, Skipton. 

Essex.—Nov. 17.—For alterations and additions to the 
Dedham National schools, Essex. Mr. Hamilton Ashwin, 
Lecture House, Dedham. 

FELIXSTOWE —For the erection of a coach-house in Brook 
Lane, Felixstowe, for Mr. W. G. Clarke. Mr. H. W. Buxton, 
architect and surveyor, Bank Corner, 26 Hamilton Road, 
Felixstowe. 

FRIESTON.—Nov. 18.—For the erection of coastguard 
buildings at Frieston, Lincoln. Works Department, Admiralty 
21 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 

HorLey.—Nov. 14.—For the erection of a new Council 
school at Horley, Surrey, for the Surrey education committee, 
Messrs. Jarvis & Richards, architects, 36 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

INGOLDMELLS.—Nov. 25.—For the erection of new coast- 
guard buildings at Ingoldmells, in the county of Lincoln, 
consisting of houses, for two men, watchbox, &c. Director of 
Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C. 


OATES & GREEN, LTD.., HALIFAX, MANUFACTURERS. 


SANITARY 
HORSE 


Send for 


NEW CATALOGUE 


(just out) of 


_MANGERS, 
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Cream and Brown 
Salt Glazed 

Ware. - 


LONDON SHOWROOM, 27 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


‘Telegraphic Address,.“Standpipe, London,” Telephone No. 1436 Holborn, London. 


OATES & GREEN L° HALIFAX 
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Post Free. 


BIRMINGHAM SHOWROOM, 1 EDMUND STREET. 


Telegraphic Address, “‘ Wyvern, Birmingham.” 
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IRELAND.—Nov. 15.—For the erection of a lecture hall for 
the Strand Presbyterian church, Sydenham. Messrs. J. Fraser 
& Son, civil engineers and architects, 117 Victoria Street, 
Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Nov. 16.—For improvements at the workhouse, 
for the Guardians. Mr. Timothy Guiney, clerk. 

IRELAND.—Noyv. 18.—For the erection of new premises at 
Keady, co. Armagh, for the Northern Banking Company, 
Ltd. Mr. H. C. Parkinson, architect, Armagh. 

KENDAL.—Nov. 17.—For the erection of stables, entrance 
gateway and other buildings, for Mr. J. W. Fothergill, 
Brownber, Ravenstonedale. “Mr. Joseph Bintley, 7 Lowther 
Street, Kendal. 

LEEDS.—For the erection of premises in North Street, 
Leeds. Messrs. Jowett Kendal! & Son, architects, 10 East 
Parade, Leeds. 

LEEK.—Nov. 18.—For the erection of the new post office, 
Leek, Staffs, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings. Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
Gate, London, S.W. 

LONDON.—Nov. 14.—For the execution of repairs to Knott’s 
Terrace, Tanner’s Hill, Deptford, and Tanner’s Hill, Deptford, 
for the Deptford Borough Council. Mr. T. Corfield, 493 New 
Cross Road, S.E. 

LONDON.—Nov. 15.—For the erection of a dwarf wall and 
iron fencing, &c., at Downhills, Philip Lane, Tottenham. Mr. 
W. H. Prescott, engineer to the Council, Coombes Croft 
House, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 

LONDON.—Nov. 16.—For constructing an underground 
sanitary convenience at Paddenswick Road, for the Hammer- 
smith Borough Council. Mr. H. Thompson, town clerk, Town 
Hall, Broadway, Hammersmith. 


LONDON, —Nov. 16.—For pulling-down old buildings and 
forming substructure for an administrative block at their 
infirmary at Homerton, for the Guardians of Hackney union. 
Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 76 Finsbury Pavement, E C. 


LOWESTOFT.—Nov. 25.—For the erection of a new Royal 
Naval Reserve establishment at Lowestoft, Suffolk. Director 
of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—Nov. 22 —For paving carriageway in 
Linthorpe Road. Mr. Frank Baker, borough engineer, the 
Municipal Offices, Middlesbrough. 


NELSON.—Nov. 25.—For the erection of a fish, &c., market 
in Every Street, for the market and library committee :—(1} 
Excavator, mason and bricklayer’s work; (2) carpenter and 
joiner’s work ; (3) ironfounder’s work ; (4) plumber and glazier’s 


work ; (5) slater’s work ; (6) painter’s "work. Mr. Ball, borough 
engineer 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Dec. 17.—For the erection of 
schools in Eskdale Terrace, Newcastle. Messrs. Russell: & 
Cooper, architects, 11 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 

PEEL.—Nov. 25.—For the erection of new coastguard 
buildings at Peel, Isle of Man, consisting of houses for three 
men, watch- -room, &c. Director of Works Department, 
Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 


PENZANCE.—Nov. 11.—For alterations to vaultage stores, 
Green Street, for the highways committee. Borough Surveyor’s 
Office, Public Buildings. 


PORTSMOUTH.—Nov. 15—For constructing, completing 
and maintaining in repair for six months from ‘completion an 


eight-stall urinal, Military Row, Portsea. Borough Engineer 
at the Town Hall, Portsmouth. 


ROTHERHAM.—Nov. 25.—For the erection of a boundary 
wall to the ejector station in Marsh Street, for the sewerage 


works committee. Mr. W. J. Board, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Rotherham. 


ST. ALBANS.—Nov. 15.—For reconstruction of hot-water 
service, &c., at the union workhouse. Mr. H. F. Mence, 
Town Hall Chambers, St. Albans, Herts. 


ST. ALBANS.—Nov. 19.—For alterations to police station, 
Tess Road, St. Albans. County Surveyor’s Office, Hatfield. 

SCOTLAND. —Nov. 15.—For the mason, carpenter, slater 
plasterer, plumber and painter's works of public hall, Newmiil, 
Keith. Mr. Johnston, the schoolhouse, Newmill, Keith. 


SCOTLAND.—Nov. 21.—For the construction of about one 
mile of railway and sidings at Gavieside, near West Calder. 
Messrs. D. & G. R. Rankine, 238 West George Street, 
Glasgow. 

SWANSEA.—Nov. 22.—For the erection of two workmen’s- 
dwelling-houses at Port Tennant, Swansea, for the Swansea 
Harbour Trustees. Mr. John Thomas, architect and sue 
32 Fisher Street, Swansea. 


SWANSEA.—Nov. 29.—For laying of private street works. 
Mr. John Thomas, town clerk, Swansea. 


THE CHRISTIE PATENT STONE CO. LTD. 


esr SC ARCHITECTURAL STONEWORK (‘Stoneface”). 


Adapted for all Constructional purposes for which Natural Stone can be applied. 


Works : MANCHESTER, Christie Rd., Stretford. HULL: Bishop St- 


LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, L* 
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AS SUPPLIED TO THE NEW ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICES. 
HIPPERHOLME WORKS, HALIFAX; & 22 SOMERS TOWN GOODS STATION, LONDON. 
ee SS... aaa 


TUDOR’S WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


IS ABSOLUTELY FAST FOR EITHER INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK, *%® THE,S58t, Preparation 


FOR DAMP WALLS. 
We invite you to try it against any other (under the same conditions), when its great superiority will be *uidant and an analysis will prove 


it to be made of better materials. 


MADE IN ANY SHADE DESIRED. 


For colour cards of Stock Shades, price and instructions, 


Apply, S. TUDOR & CO., Ltd., HULL. 


BOILER SETTINGS 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE Thera RTIOM 


E.. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 
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UzoN.—Nov. 18.—For the erection of new coastguard TENDERS. 
‘buildings at Uzon, near Montrose, in the county of Forfar. Ta 
‘Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumber- ABERDEEN. 
and Avenue, London, W.C. For the erection of a new public school at Sunnybank, for the 
WALES.—Nov. 14.—For altering and renovating, &c, the Aberdeen School Board. Mr. J. A. O. ALLAN, architect. 


Calvinistic Methodist chapel at Tonyrefail. Rev. R. Morgan, G. HALL, Back Hilton Road (accepted) . .£7,623 0 0 
‘High Street, Tonyrefail. ; 


WALES.—Nov. 15.—For the erection of two shops and BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
dwelling appurtenances in High Street, Merthyr. Mr. C. M. For the erection of additional external iron staircases and other 
_ Davies, 112 High Street, work at the workhouse, Roose, Barrow-in-Furness, for the 
WALES.—Nov. 21.—For the erection of new school build- Guardians. Mr. H. T. FOWLER, architect, Cornwallis 
ings (Contract No. 1) at Llandudno. Mr. G. A. Humphreys, Street, Barrow-in-Furness. 
architect, Llandudno, C. ECCLES, Carlisle Street (acczpted). . .£407 7 0 
WALES.—Nov. 21.—For work required at their cottage 
homes, Bryncoch, Neath, consisting chiefly of plastering and ISIE AER Te 
painting, for the Guardians. Mr. D. M. Davies, architect, | For steelwork in connection with covering in their sewage 
‘Orchard Place, Neath. tanks, for the Bognor Urban District Council. Mr. 
West HAM.—Nov. 22 —For construction of underground OSWALD A. BRIDGES, C.E., surveyor. 
‘sanitary convenience, New Barn Street, Plaistow, for the Workington Engineering and Waggon Company £167 2 6 
Corporation of West Ham. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Boulton & Paul . : : . - : eS 2a One G 
West Ham. Rubery ee ee : : 5 A é oe Oo oO 
Worksop.—Nov. 15.—-For the followin works, for the Heenan roude, Ltd, . +. . : » I40 0 © 
Guardians Beaters to the ei of the union Barry Transporter and Engineering Company . 139 o r 
workhouse in Eastgate, Worksop; building a rain-water J. Every. cy ers : : > : : 133 17 
cistern and a water-closet at Kilton Hill infirmary, Worksop ; Weatlucys6e Coy Lider. eet 0 a 1308 Ga G 
a fence wall, surmounted by iron railings, at Kilton Hill R. Moreland & Son, Ltd. . : : ° . Se o 9 
infirmary. Mr. Thomas Webster, architect, Newcastle Measures Bros, Ltd. . . . . . - [20 15 0 
Avenue, Worksop. J. Westwood & Co., Ltd. . : Fi , a 121 Ono 
j se W. A. Baker & Co., Ltd. . : : : T2008 OF LO 
A. D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd. : - I99 19 8 
Baxendale Bros. . : : 2 : : we Lls O8FO 
A PAPER entitled “Some Notes on Permanent Ways for W. Walton . . ° . : : . “eeEE2 I5e¥0 
Tramways” was read by Mr. A. N. Connett last week before F.Bird& Co. . : : : . : - I07 0 O 
the Tramways and Light Railways Association. The variations Drew Bear, Perks & Co. . : . . “atO7(0:) 0 
in the first cost of permanent way were ascribed to differences J. Booth. . . : : : . - 106 8 9g 
‘im paving requirements. The figures for new track varied in Marchant Bros. . : : : ener comet om Os 
general from 4,000/. to 6,000/. per mile of single line. There JUKES, COULSON, STOKES & Co., Clement’s 
was naturally a wide variation in the proportion of cost and Lane, London, E C. (accepted ) = 2 o. « LOZAION O 
the various items entering into the completed track due to Rowlingsons & Co. . ° : : : «, 102 'O '@ 
local or special requirements. The following analysis of G. Thompson & Co. . : Petes « 9410 0 
proportionate costs was given as a fair average for new lines :— 
Rails and fastenings 22, special work 10, paving material 30, CHURCH STRETTON. 
cement sand and broken stone 14, labour 1 5, bonds 2 and | For the construction of sewerage and sewage-disposal works. 
cartage and miscellaneous 7 per cent. W. Mortey & Son, Keighley (accepted) . £7,598 0 0 
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Guaranteed 5 Years. 
LARGEST STEAM WELI-BorIxG Toors IN THE Krvepom, i 


3 QUEEN VICTORIZ STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM, 
Vol. LXXI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d, 


Ns 
ee 
i; 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte 8t., W. 


fe LIST, and dates when they appeared . 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been - | 
published on Application to The Publisher, 


10 


CLAY CROSS. 


For sewerage and sewage-disposal works, Clay Cross, near 
Chesterfield. Mr. HARRY W. TAYLOR, civil engineer, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne and Birmingham. 
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DERBY. 


| For the extension of the electric tramway from St. Peter’s 
Street to the Market Place. j 
J. G. White & Co., Ltd.* . 


- £3470 0 O-- 


Graham & Sons. . - £14,570 3 10] For the construction of an additional cross-over in Victoria 

J» Cooper : 5 + L1G 44 NOES Street, and for an extension of the tramway rails to the 

Vick ce hae ge re Ae cab shelter. 

REL OURS Bailes 4 awe Vad de Te Oy Cee Tay ee ee _G. White & Co., Ltd: “y) °." °. * a Ra 

R. Holmes & Sons . a bogey Fue OPE 13,340 18 0 ; *— Recommended for acceptance. 

W. Morley tieiic inh. cae 13,179 18 9 

S.Johnson& Son. . + > 12,897 17 2 

Lane Bros. . ; f : . 12,570 15 0 FELTON. 

Barker Bros. 12,506 2 6] For alterations to Felton vicarage, Felton, Northumberland. 

H. H. Barry 12,492 16 3 Mr. J. W. Douctas, architect, 1 St. Nicholas’s Buildings, 

A. Braithwaite 12,230 12 9 Newcastle, and 40 Bondgate Without, Alnwick, 

J.S Dawson. . 11,822. 5 ©} Harris & Son . . ew ep eats 

Beighton & Berry* . SMES Baie ac 11,814 8 3{ Carse & Sons . a 1j073e 25 oe 

Millward & Co. . ; A : . 11,797 12 II Gordon Bros. : ; : « 1,080 (aoa 

Lock, Andrews & Price . : : Fae VAS Se hao A. Douglas . . : «. 1;030)" 6 U5 

B Firth & Co. : . 10,980 13 If | Thompson & Son aap = > i, ote ae 

W. Brigg : 10,848 18 I Elliott Bros. : : » 96618 o 

A. & C. Harrist cu is ea he ee . 10,653 2 4 Dobson & Sons : » 948 0 0 

* Accepted for Bacon’s Spring portion, + Accepted for| | R. & G. Brown : Orr 0.9 
Danesmoor portion. D. Bailey . : ; ‘ ; 3 ; ./\/*375 ee 

CUDWORTH. BURN BrROsS., Felton (accepted) : a a ihe ee 


For the construction of outfall works in connection with the 


sewerage scheme. 
WARD & TETLEY, Bradford (accepded ) 


DUDLEY. 


For the erection of female receiving and vagrant wards at the 
workhouse, Dudley, for the Guardians. 
MARSHALL, architect, King Street, Nottingham. 


T. J. Mason . . : : P ‘ 

C. A. Horton . ee 

T. Barlow . 

H. Dorse . 

M. Round. 

C. Griffiths 

He Goughtme on. mae 

Gowing & Ingram . 

G.E Jackson . ; : : 

Oakley & Coulson, Stafford Street, Dud 
* Accepted after revisio 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.0., 
; have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. | 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Litnographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 

COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. | 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Certificate Books for Instalments. 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. | 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 


BPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘*WEST ” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper | 


LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 
ARE AOOBPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 


. sf, BOO RANE 2 


Street, Gravesend. 


Mr. ARTHUR 


A. E. TONG, Gravesend (accepted) . a 


GRAVESEND. 


For the erection of a public library in Gravesend, for the 
Town Council. Mr. E. J. BENNETT, architect, Parrock 


£5316 6. 


HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING. 


-£4334 7 8 
. 3,890 © O| For street works upon the Villa building estate at Houghton- 
3,780 0 0 le-Spring, for the Houghton-le-Spring Urban District 
3759 sO 49 Council. Mr. JOHN W. HOLBROOK, surveyor. ; 
. ni SBSVOD 9:0), /0 M. P. Balmer & Sons . : i ; ‘ . £913.12 oO 
». © 960000011  GrEauSimpson % ual” ae alee 2S oR aia 
0 - 3,599 9 O W. Craig . ‘ HiG7 72 2O nny, 
3,565 © O| J. W. White ‘ . ae. wikgggaronm 
‘ » 3,477 9 0 W. Proudlock & Co. : ; «> §44 2! pe 
ley* . 3,349 0 0 MacLaren & Co. . eal te oe. lest eaten 
n. J. MACLAREN & Co., Gosforth (accepted ) , 445 5 6 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “Tribrach, London.” 
ee __ el 


OLOTH TRACINGS. 


Miss A. WBS & PARTNERS, 25.720" 


WESTMINSTER. 
ESTABLISHED 188. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED CLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 
Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 
Blue and Brindled Bricks, Oommon Building Bricks, 


Fire Olay. 


HENRY WARRINCTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“ FROSTERLEY 
nme. MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


: EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 


~-Priée 23,—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
} 


Ludgate Circus. London, 8:0. 


Tr. A. HARRIS, 


| SANITARY ENGINEER, 
| 56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1882 Central, 


| 


Catalogues on Application. 


LIGHTNING 


| 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FuRSH, NOTTINGHAM." 


ROBT. J. 


| CONDUCTORS. 
WwW. J. FURSE & CO. 


DRAWING OFKICE, 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS: 
a ROBT: NICHOLL, 
== 153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON. 
Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST. 
Tel. No. 9648 Central. 


HAVE YOUR TRACINCS COPIED IN” 


ON DRAWING PAPER. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


39 Victoria Street, London, S.W.; 
32 Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 


soreened and graded 
OR CLINKER to suit all purposes 
9 in Building Works or 


Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 


cook 


Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Clokeful. Tiondon,” 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. : 
PHOTO-COPIES AND FO AMMO ND, 
Draftsmen and .Lithographers, - ‘ 


Dos. 2 & 3 Cotbill Street, Broadway, Ulestminster. 


qelephone No. 561 Victoria. 


GEO, J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


PERMANENT BLACK LINES 


Nov. 11, 1904.] 
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TRELAND. 


¥or the erection of four bath-rooms and four water-closets in 
the infirmary of the workhouse, Gorey, Ireland, for the 


Guardians. 


‘©’Shea, Liddy & Co. . : : ‘ 
J. Kennedy . 4 . : 
T. Dockrell, Sons & Co. ‘ 


BRIEN & KEATINGE, Wexford (accepted Ms 5 


For works in the operation-room of the infirmary, viz. plaster- 
ing and enamelling wall and tiling the floor with encaustic 
tiles, and supplying and erecting in the workhouse kitchen 
a range capable of cooking for 150 people, Gorey, Ireland, 


for the Guardlians. 
Rage. 
‘O’Shea, Liddy & Co. 


T. DOCKRELL, Sons & CO., Ltd, South Great 


George’s Street, Dublin (accepted) . 


‘Operation-room Works. 
T. DOOKRELL, SONS & Co., Ltd. (accepted) . 


LEEK. 
¥ or sewerage work at Leek workhouse. 


SAUNDERS & TERRENCE, Stoke (accepted ) 


LIVERPOOL. 


RICHMOND. 


For the erection of a new board-room and offices at Parkshot, 
Richmond, Surrey. Mr. EDWARD J. 


PARTRIDGE, archi- 


tect, Bank Chambers, Richmond. Quantities by Mr. 
, £699 0 oO THOS. J. CARLESS, 
’ . 590 0 O W.J.&A.Long. ‘ : : £7 240 0 0 
 RSatra> 3 Potter Bros. : : - ; 4 6,498 0 Oo 
439 8 6 J. W. Brooking. : é C A A » 6,373 'O Oo 
Martin, Wells & Co. 7 ; : : s 300°C! 0 
W. Wallis. " ; : : : +: 10}2495 OF 0 
k. T. Hughes & Co., “Ltd. ‘ : : SPOs2o001 oO 
W. J. Renshaw. : : . : : . 6,046 0 Oo 
Kerridge & Shaw : : ; : » 5,998: 0° oO 
General Builders, Ltd. . : : : 5,997 0 oO 
Thomas & Edge : : 2 » 5;997. 0 oO 
wu ee at 6 S, N. Soole & Son wee ; 7 5,090 “d’ o 
W. Johnston & Co., Ltd. . : : : . 5984 0 0 
mu T20eE7. 8 Wisdom Bros. . es el. Eee OOST EST Oo 
Spencer, Santo & Co, Lids ’ : . 5,900 0 oO 
47 12 9 J. & M. Patrick : 6 : : « *5;753° 0. O 
Foster Bros. . : : : : : - 5,745 10 oO 
B. E. Nightingale .- 5,065 0 Oo 
SPEECHLEY & SMITH, Richmond (accepted ) Je O2Es. OO 
. £440 0 0 G. H. Gibson . : : . ° ‘ . -5,469 @ Oo 


For the extension of the Belmont Road classification house, 


for the West Derby Board of Guardians. 


BULLEN BROS. (accepted) * 


LLANDUDNO. 


See Seb 750059 LOO 


surveyor. 


ROCHDALE. 


For the erection of propagating house and cold frames, for the 
general purposes committee, 


Mr. S. S, PLATT, borough 


R. HALLIDAY & Co., Manchester (accepted). 


For carrying-out the extension of Trinity Street, Llandudno. 


LUTHER ROBERTS (accepted) . : 


LONDON. 


for paving-works in High Road, for the Chiswick Urban 
Mr. J. BARCLAY, engineer and surveyor. 


District Council. 
Woodham & Sons 5 ‘ 
London and County Builders. 
Public Works Co. ; : - 
Wimpey & Co. . ° ; : 
Harvey Bros. ; 

SWAKER & Co.,, Whitton (accepted ) 


. . £1,663 0 0 


For the erection of 


SMETHWICK. 
a cookery centre at West Smethwick 


schools, for the education committee of the Town Council. 


J. HATLEY & SON (accepted) . : ‘ . £845 0 0 
: TELOLS OnFO 
: 5 507 ITO 93 
: - 500 Oo 3 
J S16° 0-0 WELLING BOROUGH. 
488 4 2] For the supply of material. 
47.089 0 ELLs & SONS, LTD., Leicester (accepted ) . 982,53 °7 


RED, BLUE AND CREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING, 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


MARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


| PERRI AS SESS Ss SE SE TS TES 
The BRONZE MEDAL of hued SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


MEZOTIL 


THE MOST SANITARY, 
THE MOST DECORATIVE 


WWALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
‘Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine. 


BRICHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE. 


The Best and Cheapest “eee og for Clazed Tiles, 


‘VERMINPROOF. 


Made In England, with English Capital, by English 
Labour. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS— 


LONDON TABLET CO., sydenham, §.E. 


Teleg., ‘‘ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 303 Sydenham. 


Regd. 


‘# ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 


of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 


| Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &c. 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 


Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 


STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees, 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, ‘‘ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Also Makers of FOLDING 


Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application 
SS 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S: 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


| The “JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


and Smoke Trouble. 


and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 


No more Cold Chimneys. 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c, 


« JINGO’’ Chimney Pots and 
‘‘ JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 


Full particulars on application, 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, | 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. | 


By sending a current of Hot Air,| 
on the injector principle, up the} 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts| 
Fitted with) 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower | 


A BOON TO ARCHITECTS | 


For Private Houses, City -Offices, | 
H.M. GOVERNMENT, & 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


. Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1862. 


— dames Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS, WATSON, F.R.S.A., & HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


_ “EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
, SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zino 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


ates &e., forwarded on 
application. 
Tele. Address, 


o 7” 
REG. No. Ventilator, Halifax. 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds; 
Coach-houses, &c. 


821,530 


CONTRAOTOR TO o> cE APAS ay 


Every description of Asphalt laid and supplied. 
THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD. 


283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WELLINGBOROUGH—continued. WELLINGBOROUGH — continued. 

For the erection and laying-out of new cattle market, erection No. 3.—Levelling and drainage. ; 
of buildings and construction of pens, levelling, paving and E. Wilmott & Sons . : : : : £2 E 36 0 © 
draining. - Mr. J. M. SHARMAN, architect, Market Square, W. Hacksley . ; ; , t ; 2,500 oo 
Wellingborough. Pi Clark & Garrett . . . « « .upuOcOMNe—EEE 

No. 1.—Buildings. T, Hickman“... =. 7. °°. |, 
E. Wilmott & Sons . : : ; - £6) age foe) A. Jewell . A ; ; é : : . 1,770 One 
Siddons & Freeman. é £ 5,996 oO oO G. Henson. 4 A 4 ; c i 2. L730 Omer 
Kettering Co-operative Builders : : i570 7a sO W. Stevens 5 A : z B . . 1,760 Oia 
G. Henson : : : ; : . » 195,700 (On 0 Siddons & Freeman. : : ; : . 1,652)" 00 30 
Thos. Hickman 5 : ; é ; - 5,550 0 O W. G. Wilmott . A , : 5 A . 1,650 Fours 
Wm. Heep : : : 5 : : 2055407) 00 T. Panter & Son  : é P ; : “1/635 ome 
Hacksley Bros.. " : ; ; d eg 47O nO. E. Brown & Sons . : : ’ : . J, 580 hone 
Clark & Garrett . : A : : Cub, stomO mo Haycock & Sons . : ‘ ; ‘ . “1, 57080 oS 
W. Stevens : 4 : : : ; 7 35;200:.10) 20 Goodman & Murkett 3 YAP ; 5 + 5,500 (Oa 
W. J. Payne . : : : 5 3 -9 53287, O70 W. Smart. ; ; : ; ¢ . 1,498 0 o 
E. Brown & Son ‘ : : : a 753250 On TO Ws). .Payne a4 : ; {) AYA87- STON) 
Haycock & Sons _. 5 : : : ~/15;250 0 0 BERRILL & GREEN (accepted ) .  4;3T8. io oO 
Copps, Rowley & Keech . ; : : +5; 200,008 0 
Berrill & Green : 5,165 20 10 
GOODMAN & MURKETT, Wellingborough (ac- 
BETA WN Wipe te? 8S Messrs. SANG & LOCKHART, C.E., Kirkcaldy, have sub- 


LVo. 2 —Citile pens ond fein mitted a report to Kirkcaldy Town Council on the proposal to 


E. Wilmott & Sons , : ; . 2,712 © o| form an esplanade from the harbour to Rose Street, a distance 
F. Cookson : 5 ; : , . 2,108 17 8 | of 1,995 feet. They detailed several schemes, in each of which 
S. Parson & Co. , : ; ; 4 . 1,980 © o|aconcrete wall the whole length of the esplanade would be 
Dudley Art Metal Co... : : ; . 1,923 3 8 | necessary. The top of the wall would be on the same level as 
W. T. Burbidge ; : ; : : . 13,825 0 o| the proposed new pier, with a parapet 3 feet high. Inside the 
W Richards & Sons , : ; ; . 1,812 15 o| wall would be a heavy concrete footway 50 feet wide, sloping 
Mobbs & Co. . : : : : : . 1,791 11 6 | towards the wall, and at the inside of the footway one or two 
G. Henson ; : : : ; . 1,685 o o | steps leading down to a macadamised roadway 60 feet wide, 
Wm. Greatorex & Son. : é ; . 1,574 © o| and on the inner side of this roadway along the new building 
Hacksley Bros. . ‘ ; ; : . . 1,500 © o| line a concrete footway from Io to 15 feet wide would be 
Rice & Co. j ‘ : F 7 i . 1,475 © o| formed. Opposite the Port Brae a cart road 12 feet wide would 
S. Wright . ; : 3 ; . 1,457 17 10 | lead down to the beach, with two stairways along the wall at 
Goodman & Murkett ‘ ; : : . 1,390 © 0 | distances of 170 yards. The probable cost of building the wall 
G. R. Masher & Son ; : : : . 1,380 0 o| as described would be 11,000/., and the banking could be com- 
T. Reynolds .. : , a ; 2 . 1,375 © o| pleted and a concrete footway Io feet wide formed along the 
S Russell & Son. ; : ; ; . 1,354.0 © | wall for under 31,0007, Another scheme, costing about 14,coo/., 

Haycock & Sons : : : ; : . 1,345 © Oo | would be to form a concrete footpath 20 feet wide along the 
Raybould & Co ; é ‘ ; ‘ . 1,344 0 © | wall, and at a suitable distance from the new building line, to 
Highfield Foundry Co. . P 5 ; . 1,322 ¢ o| forma roadway 28 feet wide, and the space between the road- 
CourT, FaLtL & Co., Syston, Leicester way and footway could be levelled up with ashes to form a 

(accepted) : : : ; 5 . 1,135 © o| promenade. : 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. : 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LayiIna@ on Joists. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 
DAMP and DEADENS SouND. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, L0., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


an neoe ALFRED WwW ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, W. ee, 
cone and 14 King Street, Leeds. Addresses.- 


Queenboro’, 


Kent. CONTRACTORS FOR risa SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &c. 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 

Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, 14 King St., Leeds.” 


~=BRADSHAW'S ASPHALTE “== 


AND IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 


LONDON : PORTSMOUTH : BRISTOL: 
Bradshaw & Co., =. Bradshaw & Son, Cc. Bradshaw & Son, 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. ‘Chapel Street, St. Philips Marsh.. 


Noy. 11, 1904] 
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SUPPLEMENT 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Dudley Town Council will apply to the Board of 
Trade for the appointment of a referee in connection with the 
difficulties in the purchase of the tramways within the borough 
by the Corporation. : 


THE electric tramway from Royton and Crompton was 
opened last week. It couples up the tramways of Oldham and 
Rochdale. The 63 miles of single track, with twenty-three 
junctions, loops and cross-overs, and 30,000 yards of new granite 
paving, have been laid in the short time of fourteen weeks. 


THE Stourbridge Board of Guardians have been considering 
the relative cost for electric lighting and gas at the workhouse. 
The cost of the former would be 2,700/, and the cost of gas 
would be 950/. for piping and mains and 550/. for fittings. The 
generating of electric light by the Board would necessitate 
another boiler, besides engineer, &c. The recommendation of 
the architect that it would be best in the first instance to take 
current from a company was adopted. 


THE plant at the municipal electricity works, St. Helens, is 
to be extended at a cost of 8,o00o/. The purchase of a 
500-kilowatt generator is necessary. During last. winter the 
engineers were several times working the full extent of the 
plant, and the demand has increased. Last year 1 1-3 million 
units for traction were turned out against one million the 
year before, and for motors between 300,0c0 and 400,000, 
and this year it is expected it would be at least 5co,oco for 
motors. 

THE Clerk to the Redditch District Council has reported 
that he is finding very great difficulty in negotiating the 
loan of 16,000/. authorised in connection with the extension of 
the electric supply undertaking. It: was suggested that as 
money was just now procurable only at so high a rate, about 
4 per cent., it would be advisable to raise only 10,000/. to cover 
immediate needs. Ultimately a small committee was appointed 
to work with the clerk in the matter. 


MESSRS. BRUCE PEEBLES & CO, Ltd, engineers, East 
Pilton, Edinburgh, have been awarded the following official 
contracts :—Falkirk and District Tramways Company (Par- 
liamentary Company)—permanent way, 83 miles, complete 
electrical equipment, cables and overhead ‘construction, rolling 
stock, car shed, &c, 81,000/.; electrical equipment of Messrs. 
Henry Tate’s sugar mills at Silvertown and Liverpool, 1,500 
horse-power generating plant, and approximately 100 3-phase 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


motors averaging 25 horse-power each, switchboards, &c., 
complete for the sum of 12,500/. yg 


MR. J. E. WINSLOW, consulting electrical engineer for the 
construction of the Reading Corporation Tramways, has 
claimed commission in respect of the six bogie truck passenger 
cars and electric motor water-car recently supplied, the specifica- 
tions for which had been prepared by the tramways engineer 
and manager. Mr. Winslow maintains under his agreement 
he is entitled to a 4 per cent. commission upon the entire 
electrical equipment whether his services were used or not. 
The Council have denied liability to pay on this item. 

A COMMITTEE appointed in Birmingham last month to 
consider the advisability of promoting a club for all interested 
in the electrical and allied trades in Birmingham and district 
has reported in favour of the project. A club is to be formed 
under the name of the Birmingham and District Electric Club, 
with the objects of disseminating knowledge and information on 
electrical engineering and scientific subjects by the reading 
and discussion of papers, visits to works and other places of 
interest, and for social intercourse between members. Ordinary 
membership will be open only to those engaged in the electrical 
profession, and who have had three years’ experience, either 
applied or theoretical. 

THE St. Pancras Borough Council were recently asked by 
the London County Council to reconsider its decision and 
consent to the electrification of the tramways within the 
borough, partly by means of the overhead trolley system and 
partly. by the underground conduit system, the latter being 
used only in the more central and crowded districts. Adoption 
of the conduit system throughout meant, the Council explained, 
an additional outlay of 500,c0o/,, and the partial and total 
reconstruction of six railway and four canal bridges, as well as 
twelve street widenings. Notwithstanding these representa- 
tions the Borough Council adhere to their resolution requiring 
a uniform system of working throughout—the underground 
conduit system. 

THE Dundee electrical engineer has reported the great 
danger incurred in large halls during the times of bazaars and 
special shows by having many extra lights added to their per- 
manent installation in a flimsy manner, and in defiance of all 
rules of safe and careful workmanship. He considers that such 
buildings which are used for public entertainments and bazaars, 
&c., should have special arrangements made by which extra 
lights should be taken from plug circuits with special fireproof 
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leads, so that the public might to a great extent be safeguarded 
from the terrible consequences of a fire in a crowded hall. 


Tue draft Bill of the Birmingham Corporation to authorise 
the construction and working of new tramways has been issued. 
The preamble of the Bill contains an estimate of the cost of 
the proposed works, amounting to 1,018,350/, made up as 
follows :—For and in connection with the construction of the 
tramways by this Act authorised, 295,530/.; for the construction 
of existing tramways and electrical equipment of Corporation 
tramways, including the purchase of land for and the construc- 
tion of generating and transforming electrical works and tram- 
way depéts and works, 554,820/.; for and in connection with 
the purchase of land for and the execution of street widenings 
and other street works, 168,000/. 


THE first portion yet exhibited of the electrical apparatus to 
be used in Mr. Maskelyne’s remarkable production of “The 
Coming Race” at his new theatre was shown this week by 
Messrs. J. Defries & Sons, Ltd., at their works in Houndsditch. 
It consists of an invention for reducing the power of the lights 
in each separate part of the stage and auditorium, and is 
entirely new in this country. The novelty of the apparatus 
lies in the fact that the “ resistances,” which hitherto have been 
made in a large number of pieces connected together by 
separate joints and sometimes embedded in enamel, are for the 
first time constructed out of a single jointless ribbon of metal 
wound into as many coils as the number of graduations of 
brilliancy that are required (in the present case fifty.) Every 
turn of these coils is insulated with flake mica, and the whole 
series of them is arranged between mica discs which are en- 
cased between pressed steel plates by means of a single joint- 
less band. The ribbon, which is in some cases as much as 
50 feet long, is continuously tapered from end to end, and varies 
the light by quite imperceptible graduations, The absence of 
joints, enamel, &c., enables the apparatus to stand its load, 
however suddenly the need for an abrupt change of illumination 
may occur. ‘This avoids not merely the risk of interruption to 
the performance, but also of fire ; and it is a curious circum- 
stance that of the entire equipment of the ill-fated Iroquois 
Theatre, Chicago, the only parts that remained uninjured were 
the Wirt dimmers, which are now operating in the new theatre. 
The Maskelyne installation includes twenty-seven of these 
dimmers for the control of the fixed lights, in adddition to 
others for regulating the movable arc lamps which illuminate 
special points. j 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Radcliffe District Council propose , spending 30,000/. 
on works of private street improvement. 

THE Warrington Board of Guardians have decided to spend 
7,000/, upon the erection of a new building to accommodate an 
additional 104 paupers. 

A CaTHOLIC church in Amsterdam was partially destroyed 
by a fire on Tuesday, which originated in the overturning of a 
fire which a plumber was using while working on the roof of 
the building. 

THE Horwich District Council will forward plans for sewage 
extension, prepared by Mr. Hinnell, engineer and surveyor, 
for the approval of the Local GovernmentjBoard to raising 
a loan of 14,0004. 

PLANS have been approved for a theatre which it is pro- 
posed to erect at the junction of Commercial Road and Mrydle 
Street, London. The building, which will be known as the 
Orient Theatre, will have seating accommodation for 1,887 
persons. 

THE City and Guilds of London Institute propose to 
enlarge the technical college at Leonard Street, City Road. 
Some land will be leased for the purpose, and the additional 
buildings, with other improvements, will probably involve a 
expenditure of about 14,000/. 

THE award of Sir Benjamin Baker, the arbitrator acting in 
the arbitration between Messrs. Pearson and the Great 
Western Railway, has been published. The claim arose over 
the construction of the new South Wales direct route, which 
was recently opened. The contractors claimed on a total cost 
of extra work done amounting to 416,000/., exclusive of profits. 
The arbitrator gives no decision on a sum of 130,000/., which 
will be referred to the Court on a point of law. Out of the 
remaining claim of 286,o00/. the arbitrator awards the con- 
tractors 233,000/. 

THE Building Association and the Trades and Labou 
Council of South Africa interviewed the Treasurer in Cape- 
town for the purpose of bringing to the notice of the Govern- 
ment the disabilities under which the building trades are said 
to suffer owing to the enormous scale ‘on which building 
material is imported into the country. It was strongly urged 
that a large measure of protection should be afforded against 
such importation. It was stated that ifthe duty on manufactured 
building materials was increased, work could be found fora 
large number of unemployed. - ; 
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THE intricacy of the Workmen’s Compensation Act has 
been further increased by a case heard last week in the Man- 
chester County Court by His Honour Judge Parry. While the 
plaintiff was at work on a building a brick fell on to his head, 
and he alleged that he still suffered from dizziness and defective 
eyesight due to the accident and was entitled to continued 
wages. The employers had paid his wages for four weeks, but 
as two medical men certified that he was no longer suffering 
from the effects of the accident they had discontinued the pay- 
ment. A medical witness said the plaintiff had well-defined 
symptoms of tobacco blindness, and he admitted smoking 
1} oz. of tobacco a week. The case was adjourned in order 
that the question of the cause of plaintiff’s disability may be 
submitted to a specialist appointed by the Court. 


AT the Sheffield County Court last week, before his Honour 
Judge Mansel-Jones, a claim of 252. was made against a con- 
tractor for damage suffered owing to the negligence of the 
defendant’s workmen, whereby certain spars fell on the plaintiff, 
causing personal injuries. The case for the plaintiff was that 
while passing a building two spars fell and inflicted serious 
injury. The defence was that the plaintiff must have caught 
one of the spars whilst passing the building. Judge Mansel- 
Jones, after hearing the evidence, said if spars were put up on 
the public highway they should be erected so as not to be a 
source of danger to people who were passing. It had not been 
proved that the plaintiff knocked the spars down. A verdict 
was given for the plaintiff with 157. damages. 


THE Bilberberry Hill tea-rooms at Rednal were formally 
presented to the Birmingham Corporation on the 29th ult. 
The buildings comprise a tea-room 66 feet by 33 feet, provid- 
ing accommodation for parties of 300 at one time. Five 
smaller tea-rooms have been provided at the opposite end of 
the buildings. The administrative block contains a kitchen, 
scullery, pantry, with cutting-up room 40 feet by 15 feet, 
serveries, a bakery with steam-oven, &c., with caretaker’s 
apartments and five bedrooms for servants on the first floor. 
The contract for the buildings has been carried out by Messrs. 
J. Barnsley & Sons, of Birmingham, for a sum of 6,000/., from 
the designs of Messrs. Cossins, Peacock & Bewlay, architects, 
Birmingham. 

A LARGE building has been erected in connection with the 
brewery of Messrs. Arthur Guinness & Son, Dublin. Owing 


to the immense weights which have to be carried about 
4,000 tons of steel were used, and this part of the work was 


carried out by Sir William Arrol’s firm. It is said that 
one and three-quarter million of bricks and three thousand 
tons of cement were used. The engineer-in-chief was Mr. 
A. H. Hignett and the contractors Messrs. McLaughlin & 
Harvey, Ltd. Messrs. Mellowes & Co’s “Eclipse” roof- 
glazing is introduced in the roof. The site is a rectangular 
plot of 2,830 square yards, and the whole of the work was 
completed within twelve months. It is the first example of 
the American system of stanchion construction which has 
been erected in Dublin. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Municipality of Milan are] expending about 160,000/. 
on the erection of artisans’ dwellings. 

THE health committee of the Sheffield City Council is sug- 
gesting that the main road on the Wincobank estate be called 
Wincobank Avenue, and that the other streets branching off 
the main road be named after certain flowers. 

WORKMEN’S dwellings erected by the Chelsea Borough 
Council in Beaufort Street, Chelsea, were opened last week. 
The cost has been 70,000/,, and the accommodation provides 
for 1,200 people. 

THE Treasury have declined to sanction a loan of 10,198/. 
to carry out works for the water supply at Thurles, co. 
Tipperary. One of the reasons is the unsatisfactory record of 
the Urban Council in respect of repayment of urban loans, ; 

THE Stoke-on-Trent Board of Guardians have instructed 
their architect to prepare plans for the erection of a receiving 
home for fifty children. The Local Government Board had 
recommended that cottages to accommodate children should 
be provided. 

A PROJECT is being considered in Paris for the holding of 
another international exhibition. The year I911 is suggested. 
The scheme is opposed on the ground that it would come too 
soon after the last exhibition of 1900, which was practically a 
failure. 

THE Holland budget for 1905 is expected to provide 
1,500,009 florins for improving the North Sea Canal from 
Amsterdam to the sea. Half of this sum will be used to widen 
the canal], while the. other half will be spent on railway con 
structions in conneCt'on therewith. no ton 
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THE Berkshire County Council received 298 applications 
for the post of county surveyor of highways. The appoint- 
ment was conferred on Mr. John F. Hawkins, county district 
surveyor, No. 1 (Wirral) District, under the Cheshire County 
Council. 

A COUNTY ball in York will take place early next year to 
raise funds for the restoration and redecoration of the York 
Assembly Rooms, “built by the Earl of Burlington and the 
nobility of England” nearly 200 years ago. 

THE Carlisle Corporation have failed to come to terms with 
Lord Carlisle with regard to his claims in respect of land and 
damage in connection with the Geltsdale water scheme. The 
committee who have the matter in hand have decided to proceed 
to arbitration. Lord Carlisle offered to accept 15,0002. 


A CAST-IRON conduit has been laid at a depth of 86 feet 
beneath the channel of Cork Harbour in order to supply the 
military establishments and houses on Haulbowline Island with 
fresh water from the same source as Queenstown. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. Lester, of Plymouth. 

THE London University have made arrangements by which 
during the coming session classes will be maintained at the 
Goldsmiths’ Institute, New Cross (recently presented by the 
Company to the University), in the following subjects :—— 
Mathematics, physics, chemistry, engineering, building trades, 


art and domestic economy, besides a few miscellaneous classes.., 


THE Worcester Corporation finance committee have recom- 
mended in consequence of the difficulty experienced in placing 
loans upon a satisfactory basis that 24,170/., needed principally 
for the sewage disposal works in course of construction, be 
borrowed from the loans fund and invested in Corporation 3} 
per cent. stock to be issued at par. 


THE Metropolitan Public Gardens Association are to pro- 
pose to the London Corporation to secure Shadwell Fish Market, 
if no longer needed for its original purpose, as a space for public 
recreation. It was mentioned that from Tower Wharf to the 
Isle of Dogs East Londoners cannot see the river so far as 
public spaces are concerned. 


THE Civil Service Commissioners announce that an open 
competitive examination for at least twenty situations as assis- 
tant examiner in the Patent Office will commence on January 2. 
Forms of application for admission to it may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, 
London, W. 
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A LocAL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry took place at 
Radcliffe into the District Council’s application for sanction to 
borrow 30,000/. for works of private street improvement, 
1,5002. for sewerage works in the Dumers Lane district and 
500/. for the construction of a public footbridge over the Bury | 
and Bolton Canal at Scotson Fold. 


IT is proposed to construct a new light railway through 
part of the West Riding of Yorkshire and North Lincolnshire, 
commencing at Ackworth, near Pontefract, and ending at the 
proposed new dock at Immingham, a total length of 494 miles. © 
The survey has just been completed and the necessary plans 
made, and they will be deposited by the 3oth inst. 


THE Brighton Aquarium is to be improved and altered at a 
cost of 12,0007, That amount is to be given by the Corpora- 
tion to the lessees. The plans have been prepared by Mr. 
C. F. W. Gillam, architect, Brighton. The greatest changes 
will be those in the theatre, which will undergo practical re- 
construction. In addition, new roofs with patent glazing are to 
be put up over nearly all the Aquarium. 


THE largest steelmaking firms in this country, in view of 
recent developments in connection with the formation of syndi- 
cates in the steel trade both at home and abroad, are contem- 
plating combination for mutual protection. The object, it is 
said, is to frustrate attempts by foreign manufacturers to invade 
the English market. The proposed combination is for offensive 
as well as defensive action. 


THE Waterford Corporation after consulting counsel’s 
opinion with regard to the recent action brought by the Bridge 
Commissioners to restrain the Corporation from erecting a toll 
free bridge according to the finding of the Viceregal Commis- 
sion, have decided to appeal against the decision of the Master 
of the Rolls. The law expenses account showed that already 
a sum of almost 1,800/. had been incurred, irrespective of the 
costs in the recent action. 


THE National Housing Reform Council recommend that 
the following conditions should be observed in laying out new 
quarters in a town :—(1I) Every house should be set back from 
the footpath to allow of the provision of gardens; (2) the 
minimum width of the street should be increased to 50 feet ; 
(3) the provision of a long garden at the back of each house ; 
(4) provision of recreation-grounds and public parks in newly- 
developed areas ; (5) the laying out of new suburban main 
roads as boulevards. 
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_ THE Whessoe Foundry Company, of Darlington, in addi- 
‘tion to securing an order for 8,oco tons of steel segments for 
the tunnels of the new Waterloo and Baker Street electric 
railway, have now been awarded an important contract by the 
British Admiralty for two huge steel tanks for erection at the 
naval establishment at Portland, as also an order for two sets 
-of large scrubbing machinery for Tokio anda 4,0c0-ton steel 
tank for Yokohama. 


THE President of the Board of Trade has announced that 
‘it is impossible for Parliament to consider any new schemes 
for new tubes or large railway extensions through London until 
the Commissioners on London Traffic have reported. It is 
open to promoters to make application to Parliament for Bills 
‘in the usual way, and it is possible that Bills may be presented 
containing proposals of pressing public importance which 
Parliament might think it right to proceed with at once. 

THE Manchester City Council are to make application to 
the Local Government Board: for sanction to berrow a further 
-sum of 80,000/. in connection with the erection and equipment 
of the school of technology. This is not a new amount, but 
the application for borrowing powers had been delayed on two 
grounds. The first was that the committee had property upon 
their hands which required time for realisation, and the second 
_a question of contract, had been the subject of arbitration. ; 


__ THE Borough Engineer of Kensington has been experiment- 
‘ing with dust-laying oils, pyneoiline and westrumite in road- 
watering, and ina detailed report on the subject expresses the 
opinion that these dust-layers are unsuitable for use in London 
and the adoption of either in Kensington at the present prices 
for the oils would at least double the cost of the work of road 
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watering. The smell would also give cause for much complaint. 
The Borough Council does not, therefore, intend to proceed 
with the trials. 

THE Manchester water supply has been augmented by the 


flow of the second pipe from Thirlmere into the Prestwick ; 


which commenced on the 3rd inst. The water 
a day, which will later be 
The first water travelled from 
The new pipe has cost 


reservoir, 
amounts to 7,000,000 gallons 
increased to some 12,000,050. 
the lake at about two miles an hour. 
650,000/. 
3,500,0co/,, is to be met out cf the revenue made by the 
Corporation. 


THE Palace of Peace at The Hague, the building of which 
is to be paid for by Mr. Carnegie’s gift, is as already announced 
to be in style similar to the Palace of Justice in Brussels, 
which is famous alike for its great size and its architectural 
splendour. The dimensions of The Hague building will be 
much less than those of its Brussels rival, and the cost 
correspondingly smaller, for whereas Portaels’s Palace of 
Justice cost over 40 millions of francs, the Palace of Peace, 
according to the present plans, will cost 83 millions. The signa- 
tory Powers to The Hague Convention are to be appealed to to 
provide the cost of its upkeep. is 


THE Staffordshire County Council have had considerable 
difficulty with the Post Office authorities with respect to 
the erection of telegraph poles along the main roads. The 
practice of the Council had 
poles to be erected subject 
approving of the sites for the poles. Cases occurred where the 
poles had not been put up on the sites approved by the sur- 
veyor. It was stated that the committee, unless their wishes 


were complied with, would have to withhold their assent to the’ 


poles being erected. 

THE erection of a new church at Thurlstone has been com- 
menced. It will consist of nave, aisles, chancel, organ chamber 
and vestries, and will be over 99 feet long and 42 feet wide. 
At some future time it will be extended by the addition of 
another arch and the building of a tower, so that the west wall 
now being built is only temporary. The outer walls are of 
local stone, the inner of red sandstone, and the mouldings, 
pillars and arches of white Ancaster stone. When the founda- 
tion-stone was laid on Saturday the walls had been erected to 
a height of about 8 feet. Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, of Durham, 
is the architect. 
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THE British Consul-General in Berlin, in his report on 
German trade since 1904, says that since May the exports of 
pig-iron, blooms, rails, angle and T-iron diminished to such an 
extent that the growing inland demand no longer offered a 
compensation for the loss of foreign orders. The inland 
orders to shipyards, machine, locomotive and locomobile 
builders, the electric industry and the building trade, exceeded 
last year’s figures, but those works which chiefly cultivate the 
export business did not profit thereby. The number of hands 
in the iron industry has not increased to any appreciable 
extent. 

THE Manx Legislature have recently had under consider- 
ation a report by the Isle of Man Harbour Commissioners 
which recommended that 157,coo/. should be expended on 
improving the landing accommodation at Douglas Harbour to 
meet the growing needs of the holiday traffic, the amount 
being made up as follows :—Overhead decking portion of 
Victoria pier, estimated cost 21,000/, ; roofing footpath Victoria 
pier buildings, 1,750/.; additional berth on south side of 
Victoria pier, 67,6207. ; extension of berth on north side of 
Victoria, pier, 14,990/.; additional berth at Battery pier, 
37,5632. ; timber staging at Red pier, 2,000/ ; timber staging 
at Battery pier, 6,300/, ; pillar in inner harbour, 6,o00/,—total, 
157,223. The report was referred to a committee 


THE water committee of the Birmingham Corporation have 
made the following statement respecting a number of com- | 
plaints, received as to the colour of the Welsh water :—“ The 
water is a much better solvent than that of the old supply, and 
it is probable that impurities which have accumulated in the 
mains are being taken up by it; consequently, the water, on 
arriving at consumers’ premises, may not at first be all that we 
could desire it to be. Wherever attention is called to this the 
mains in the neighbourhood are being flushed out. The 
public, however, must recognise that the new supply will always 
have a slight amber tint, but this in itself in no way affects the 
pure and wholesome quality of the water. The water is being 
regularly exarnined, both chemically and bacteriologically. On 
these tests it is found to be a water of quite extraordinary 
purity, so that consumers need be under no apprehension.” 


THE Glasgow Workmen’s Dwelling Company state in their 
annual report that during the past year no suitable opportunity 
occurred for extending the operations. Building has not been 
proceeded with upon the vacant ground at Garngadhill, as 
owing to the large number of unlet houses in the company’s 
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renovated tenements there, it seems unwise to erect additional: 
houses, unless of a specially simple and economical class, and: © 
the relaxations of the Buildings Regulations Act, which the 
directors think necessary to enable this class of house to be- 
erected, have not yet been sanctioned by the Corporation. The- 
houses owned by the company, therefore, number as before 669, 
housing, without overcrowding, about 2,000 persons. The 
directors say the depression of trade throughout the city, com- 
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bined with the relatively high standard of conduct insisted. 
upon, explains the large number of unlet houses. 


TRADE NOTES. 


MEssrs. DOULTON & Co., LTD., of Lambeth and Burslem,, 
have been awarded two Grand Prix for their exhibits of art 
pottery and stoneware chemical apparatus in the St. Louis 
Exposition, and, in addition, as individual awards to their 
artists, one Grand Prix, four gold medals and twenty-three 
bronze medals. 


ON Monday night last Messrs. Wm. Collins, Sons & Co., Ltd... 
of Stirling Road, Glasgow, booksellers and stationery factory, 
had a small outbreak of fire in one of their basement paper 
stores, which was successfully extinguished by the sprinklers 
which had been fixed by Messrs. George Mills & Co., of 
Radcliffe, Lancs. 


MESSRS JOHN AIRD & Co., the well-known contractors, 
have received an intimation that their exhibit, including a 
model of the Assouan dam in Egypt, has been awarded a 
Grand Prize by the International Jury of Awards at the St. 
Louis Exhibition. This model was made by Messrs, Silk 
Wilson & Sons, surveyors, Bank of England Chambers, Man- 
chester. 


MR. FRANK S. MAYO, of 1r Queen Victoria Street, London, 
who until recently was London agent for Messrs. Wood & 
Ivery, of West Bromwich, informs us that he has resigned that 
appointment, and has instead been appointed sole agent for 
London and the southern counties for Messrs. S. Barnett & 
Sons, Ltd., of Dudley Port, Staffordshire. 

A HANDSOME. palm-house and range of glasshouses for 
growing purposes, recently erected at Vernon Park, Stockport, 
were publicly opened on Thursday by the chairman of the 
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parks committee, to whom a gold key bearing the arms of the 
borough was presented as a memento of the occasion by 
Messrs. Messenger & Co., Ltd., horticultural builders and 
heating engineers, of Loughborough and London, who have 
erected the glasshouses to the entire satisfaction of the 
Corporation, under the supervision of the borough surveyor, 
Mr, John Atkinson, 


CAPTAIN J. DE C. HAMILTON, chief officer of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade, accompanied by Mr. S. G. . Gamble, 
-second officer, attended on the 4th inst. a test of the remark- 
able installation of outside drenchers on the Jaeger Co.’s 
premises in Milton Street and Moor Lane, E.C. In case of 
surrounding premises being alight and threatening the Jaeger 
warehouses, these drenchers, being turned on, discharge a 
curtain of water over all the windows and doors, and even 
the roofs are protected by flowing water from burning matter 
which may lodge on them. The raising of the water from 
the mains to the top of the lofty buildings is secured by an 
hydraulic injector. Inside, the premises are installed thoughout 
with the Grinnell automatic sprinklers. The chief officer and 
his lieutenant appeared to be much interested in what they 
saw, and to recognise the value of the system in protecting the 
buildings against catching fire from surrounding premises. 


THE LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, LTD. 


THE launch of H.M. battleship Black Prince on Tuesday last 
was considered by the Directors of the Limmer Asphalte 
Paving Company a suitable occasion upon which to invite a 
number of professional gentlemen to be present at the inaugu- 
ration of the additions to their premises and at the same time 
view from the works opposite the launch of another of Britain’s 
bulwarks. 

The Limmer Asphalte Paving Company’s premises are 
situate at Blackwall, at the mouth of the Lea and just within 
the administrative County of London, having a frontage of 
480 feet to the river, with facilities for vessels unloading and 
loading direct alongside, and 450 to the road, Orchard Place, 
covering an area of about 2}acres. The company were formerly 
the lessees of only a portion of the property, but having purchased 
the freehold of the whole some few years ago, it was decided to 
make extensive additions so as to enable the company to cope 
with their increasing business. Certain of the old buildings 
were demolished and new and substantial factories, workshops, 


stables, offices and stores are now erected ; also a new wharf 
wall and quay for landing and shipping material. The main 
factory, which consists of crushing mills, grinding mills, 
powder floors, spaces for boilers, roasters, grit stores, &c., is 
of two floors, each floor having an area of about 15,000 feet 
superficial. The substratum of the site is of that delicate 
nature which is generally found near the river, and it was 
consequently necessary to carry down the concrete founda- 
tions to a considerable depth, especially next the quay. 

The whole of the buildings are built of stock bricks in 
cement. The floors are of fireproof construction and sup- 
ported by steel stancheons. The steel joists used are 
embedded in concrete and covered with the company’s 
mineral rock mastic asphalte. The roofs are treated in a 
similar manner, being laid flat with openings in them to 
allow materials to be lowered in their places on the re- 
spective floors as desired. 

The new stables and loose boxes are lined inside with salt- 
glazed bricks. The Limmer Company’s new patent paving, 
‘‘ Lithofalt,” is used for paving the stables, and is evidently a 
very suitable material and at the same time reasonable in cost. 

A roof 22 feet 6 inches high has been thrown over the yard 
(53 feet by 80 feet) between the buildings so that the vans, Xc., 
may be loaded in the dry. 

There are carpenters, engineers and smiths’ shops, and 
other buildings placed in suitable positions for the proper 
carrying out of the works. A manager’s residence and horse- 
keeper’s cottage are also provided and abut upon the public 
roadway. 

The company obtain their rock from their own mines in the 
heart of the Bassin de Seyssel, also from Sicily and Hanover. 
The raw rock is brought to the wharf in specially chartered 
vessels, which come alongside the quay and are unloaded in a 
very short time by means of a powerful travelling crane, which 
can run to any part of the wharf and pick up the material from 
any part of the vessels, and deliver either on the roof of the 
buildings, into the buildings, or into trucks, which are run 
upon a specially constructed steel overhead gantry to different 
parts of the works for stacking or immediate use. A new 
and powerful patent crusher is placed ina sunk basement for 
the crushing of the rock asphalte, and other disintegrating and 
mixing machines are placed in proper sequence, so that no 
ground is travelled over twice before the rock, reduced toa 
fine powder, reaches the boilers and roasters, where it is 
finished ready for use upon roadways, pavements, floors, water 
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reservoirs, or any other purpose requiring this reliable and 
durable material. ; 

The machinery in the new works is driven by electric 
motors of 120 horse-power, and the premises throughout are 
lighted by electricity, and everything bears quite an up-to-date 
appearance. The electric current is taken direct from the 
mains of the Poplar Borough Council, and thus with the old 
works the company have the whole of their machinery 
duplicated. 

The managing director ‘of the company, Mr. H. D. Blake, 
has taken great pains in seeing that every detail of the new 
buildings and machinery has been so arranged with a view to 
every possible future economy. Messrs. W. Clarkson & Son, 
of Poplar and Bloomsbury, were the architects, and have 
carried out the company’s desires with every satisfaction. 
Messrs. Selby & Saunders, of Victoria Street, Westminster, 
were the quantity surveyors, and the several contractors who 
have satisfactorily carried out the work, Messrs. F. & H. F. 
Higgs, of Loughborough Junction, for the buildings, Messrs. 
G. Munday & Sons for the river frontage, Messrs. H. J. Cash 
& Co., of Belvedere Road, S.E, for the electric installations 
for both power and lighting (including motors). 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXHIBITION, 1904. 


THE following are some of the awards :— 

Architectural Engineering.—Grand Prize: Ernest George 
& Yeates. Gold Medal: Robinson Hainsworth. Silver 
Medal: Liverpool Corporation. 

Department of Manufactures. 

Decorative and Fixed Furniture of Buildings and Dwell- 
ings.—Grand Prize: George Trollope & Sons, Waring & 
Gillow, Ltd. Gold Medal: Ch. Mellier & Co. Silver Medal: 
The Harehope Mining and Quarrying Company, Ltd. 

Office and Household Furniture—Grand Prize: Wm. 
Birch, Ltd., Ch. Mellier & Co, Geo. Trollope & Sons, Waring 
& Gillow, Ltd., F. P. Bhumgara & Co. 

Hardware.—Gold Medal: Peter Wright & Sons. 

Paperhanging.—Gold Medal: Geo. Trollope & Sons. 

Carpets and Tapestries.—Grand Prize: The Greenwich 
Inlaid Linoleum (Fredk. Walton’s New Patent Company, Ltd.). 
Gold Medal: Ch. Mellier & Co. Silver Medal: F. P. Bhum- 
gara & Co. 


Upholsterers’ Decorations—Grand Prize: The Singer 
Manufacturing Company. Gold Medal: Wm. Birch, Ltd., 
Ch. Mellier & Co., Geo. Trollope & Sons, Waring & Gillow, 
Ltd, F. P. Bhumgara & Co., Arthur H. Lee. Silver Medal :. 
Miss C. Brown, Edmund A. Hunter. 

Ceramics.—Grand Prize: Mintons, Ltd, W. Howson: 
Taylor, Doulton & Co., Ltd., Wengers, Ltd. Gold Medals = 
Booths, Ltd., the Crown Staffordshire Porcelain Company, 
Ltd., Wm. Harry Gridley &°Co., Johnson Bros. (Hanley), 
Ltd., John Maddock & Sons, Ltd., Alfred Meakin, Ltd, 
Minton, Hollins & Co, Sherwin & Cotton, Henry Watkin, 
G. Woolliscroft & Son, Ltd, Sir Ed. Harry Elton, Bart. 
Silver Medal: Geo. L. Ashworth & Bros., William Leonard 
Baron, Charles H. Brannan, Herbert E. Bulley, The Welsh 
Industries Association. Bronze Medal: F. P. Bhumgara & 
Co., Wardle & Co., Ltd. 

Department of Electricity. 

Electro-Chemistry.—Gold Medal: United Alkali Company,, 
Ltd. Silver Medal: Sherard Cowper-Coles & Co., Ltd. 

Electric Lighting—Gold Medal: The Consolidated Elec- 
trical Company, Ltd., Geo. Trollope & Sons. 

Telegraph and Telephony.—Grand Prize: General Post 
Office, London. Gold Medal: The India Rubber, Gutta 
Percha and Telegraph Works Company, Ltd., Muirhead & Co. 

Various Applications of Electricity—Grand Prize: The 
Cambridge Scientific Instrument Co., Ltd., Nalder Brothers & 
Co. Gold Medal: Nalder Brothers & Thompson, Ltd., 
Crompton & Co., Ltd., Everett, Edgcumbe & Co., Robert W. 
Paul, Newton & Co., Alfred C. Cossor, Elliott Brothers, Kelvin 
& James White, Ltd., the Synchronome Company. Silver 
Medal: F. Darton & Co. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


THE latest price list from Messrs. G. E. Edwards & Co., of 
the Vulcan Iron Works, Birmingham, is worth attention from 
builders and other contractors. In addition to iron buildings, 
which are a specialty of the firm, and which yary in price from 
8/7, 15s. 6d. for a structure 10 feet by 8 feet by 9 feet to 
792. Ics. 6d. for one having a length of 60 feet, there are 
cisterns, tanks, galvanised iron of several varieties, fencing 
wire, wrought-iron wheelbarrows and much else. Builders’ 
ironwork is obtainable of all kinds, while the prices are 
adapted to suit the present times. 
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STANDARD-PLATE TANKS. 


THE recommendation of the adoption of standard sizes does 
not apply only to rails, joists, angles, &c. If brickwork 
had to be carried out in the same way as masonry, walls would 
be far more costly than at present. By having standard bricks 
not only is economy promoted, but many other advantages are 
gained. Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd., can therefore claim 


5,000-GALLON STANDARD-PLATE TANK, WITH ALL FLANGES INSIDE ; PLATES 2 


SQUARE PLATESs 


credit in promoting not only economy and expedition in con 
structing tanks from their standard plates, but efficiency also. 
The plates are cast with rims, and when bolted together 
remarkable stiffness follows. Stay rods can also be fixed in 
order to increase the strength of the tank. The plates, which 
are a multiple of 6 inches, are made of various sizes up to 2 feet 
6 inches by 2 feet 6inches. There are also curved corner 
plates and inlet or outlet plates. The elements are so simple 
tanks can be erected without skilled labour. 


lead putty serves for the joints. 


From their compact form the 
transport of plates is easily arranged. The advantages of the 
system are so evident there is no need of eulogy. The list. 
which is given of premises where Standard-plate Tanks, 
ranging in capacity from 3,500 to 10,000 gallons are used, in 


Ordinary red- 


England, Scotland and Ireland—in one establishment: there 


_ are eight—reveals their fitness for manufactories of all kinds. 
_ The engineers are justified in claiming their system as “a new. 


departure.” 


FEET SQUARE. 


CURVED CORNER PLATES. 


URALITE LINING. 
WE have recorded many different applications of Uralite, but 
the utility of so valuable a fire-resisting material seems to 
be unlimited. In the latest catalogue we have explained some 
of the ways in which electrical engineers have made uralite 
serve their purposes. It is employed for protecting woodwork 
around switchboards and for lining the backs of existing boards 
where woodwork is already in position, for lining lift. wells of 
wood, wooden partitions behind stoves, &c. The engineer of 
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‘the Liverpool Overhead Railway Company says :—“ We have 
adopted the use of uralite as a protection from fire in all our 
‘motor boxes, and in the portions of the trains where there is 
any electrical machinery or cables. This in my opinion isa 
wise and necessary precaution. I have severely tested uralite 
and found its fire and heat resisting properties to be very satis- 
factory, and I intend to make still further use of it in this 
company’s trains, as I think, to be absolutely safe, the whole of 
the underside should be covered with uralite.” On the Great 
Northern and City Electric Railway it lines the chambers con- 
taining the switch gear, as well as the undersides of the cars. 
“Other ~applications are described and illustrated; all: are 
adapted to meet the demands of'insurance companies. Besides 
the safety which is imparted, uralite is readily applied and 
the cost is moderate. 


LIGHT AND POWER. 


MESSRS. DRAKE |& GORHAM, LTD., call their catalogue 
“Light and Power,” and describe it as a “‘ Treatise on the Appli- 
cation of Electric Current to every Phase of Country House and 
‘Estate Requirements.” “Several of the illustrations are pecu- 
liarly interesting, for they show the interiors of rooms as 
illuminated by the electric lamps fitted by the firm, and the 
effects are often novel—we might say Rembrandtish. A 
‘sculpture gallery shown must present a delightful appearance 
at night. In many of the noblest mansions in England 
Messrs. Drake & Gorham’s installations are found. Lighting 
is only a part of what they have accomplished. —Water-supply 
lifts, radiators, driving-farm machinery, refrigerating and ice- 
‘making machinery, laundry-work, fans, baths, cooking, &c., 
are also exemplified. Anyone who is desirous of realising the 
‘progress of electric power in this country need only consider 
‘the long lists of buildings which are in the book. The treatise 
being the outcome of a varied experience is worthy of study 
not only by those who contemplate the employment of electric 
force, but by students, for it supplies practical exemplifications 
which are not to be found in larger volumes. 


TRADE IN BELGIUM. 


THE report of Mr. Consul-General Hertslet’ states that the 
annual official returns for the year 1903 show once again the 
commerce of Belgium in all its branches—import, export and 
rransit—has made material progress. 

The success of Belgium as a manufacturing nation may be 


largely attributed to the reasons above mentioned, viz. industry 
and economy. By reason of these qualities in the working 
classes, and of their development to a more than ordinary 
degree, the employer is able to obtain his labour at a rate of 
daily wages cheaper than that prevailing in other countries, an 
advantage further accentuated by the average number of work- 
ing hours a day being also greater. Notwithstanding the low 
rate of wages, however, the workman is prosperous, as is 
shown by the savings bank returns, which increased from 2s. 3d, 
per head in 1880 to 11s. 2¢. per head in 1gor. 

The success of the manufacturing industries of Belgium is 
attributable to a certain extent to the high standard of téchnical 
education prevailing, owing to the public maintenance of 
special schools for this purpose. To this technical knowledge, 
and also to a keen understanding of present day needs, is due 
the complete modern equipment of the factories, and its conse- 
quent result, ability to produce as cheaply as possible and to 
use to their full the advantages already mentioned. 

The returns for 1902 as compared with 1gor showed in- 
creases for the imports of Io‘9 and 7'2 per cent., and for the 
exports of 3°5 and 5:2 per cent. for quantity and value respec- 
tively. Trade for the year 1903 as compared with the previous 
year attained proportionately even better results. 

Belgium is a country which offers special advantages to 
British commercial enterprise. Its principal port, Antwerp, is 
in regular steam communication with London, Harwich, Leith, 
Grimsby, Hull, Goole, Swansea, Liverpool, Bristol, Glasgow 
and other British ports, and the Belgian customs tariff is so 
arranged that while the duties imposed on manufactured 
articles are in no case prohibitive, the entry of raw materials 
is free. 

It may be useful on the present occasion to give a list of 
the principal articles of foreign produce and manufacture which 
are absolutely free from customs duty on their entry into this 
country. Itis possible that a careful study of this list may 
lead to increased imports of the goods enumerated from the 
United Kingdom into Belgium. 

Few countries present less difficulties to foreign competition 
for the home market than does Belgium. No prejudice what- 
ever exists as regards the nationality of the competitor, 
provided that he complies with the rules and regulations laid 
down. In the consideration of tenders, generally speaking, 
not only the lowness of the price, but quality of material and 
workmanship are all weighed together in the balance regardless 
of nationality. 
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OF LIVERPOOL, 


DOUBLE GRIP. 


_ [Have opened a Southern Branch 
Office at 
Station Road, Reading. 


Broadway Buildings, 
SECTION Oy r oF GRIP. 


THE DAY. 
The heating of the premises published 


this week was carried out by them. 


American Maple Flooring. 


TONGUED, GROOVED, AND BORED FOR SECRET NAILING. 
‘THE BEST, CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE AND SANITARY FLOORING YET INTRODUCED. 


D. WITT & COMPANY, 


168 TO 176 DRUMMOND STREET, N.W. 


Telephone No. 773 King’s Oross. Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Veneer, London.” 
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Estimates Post Free. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN IN ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY AT A FEW HOURS’ NOTICE. 
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The principal condition in securing contracts for the Belgian 
Government, and also for the municipalities of the larger 
towns, is the furnishing of guarantees for their fulfilment, as 
bids, though the offers appear to be high, are far more likely 
to be accepted when accompanied by satisfactory guarantees 
than those which would at first sight appear to be more advan- 
tageous, but are not so certain to be reliably carried out. 

One great point in favour of foreign competition in Belgium, 
as compared with other countries, is that the protection afforded 
to native industries is but slight, and that with the single 
exception of timber there is a total absence of import duty on 
raw material of any description. 

When a public building is about to be erected, notices are 
sent out by the governmental or municipal authorities, stating 
the estimated cost of the structure and the amount of the 
deposit required, and any tenders which may be submitted are 
publicly adjudicated on a fixed date, without prejudice of any 
kind, preference being given to the offer which is considered in 
every way to be the best. Apart from large contracts, there 
are many trade openings in Belgium. 

Iron and steel, cotton fabrics, glass (other than window 
glass), cement, bricks, drain pipes, were amongst other articles 
which helped to swell the export trade of the country. The 
exports to the United Kingdom alone of iron and steel 
amounted in volume to 164,157 tons, while unclassed minerals, 
exported also to the United Kingdom, reached the total of 
421,095 tons—an increase of 33,420 tons over the previous 
year. 


EXAMINATIONS IN BUILDING, &c. 


THE report of the Department of Technology of the City and 
Guilds of London Institute contains information respecting the 
quality of the work done by students who presented themselves 
at this year’s examinations. The following relate to the build- 
ing and allied trades :— 


CARPENTRY AND JOINERY. 
Preliminary. 

In some respects the work submitted by candidates for the 
preliminary examination was an improvement upon that of 
last year; this improvement was very noticeable in the 
answers given in to questions 5 and 6, dealing with the area of 
a room and the cubical contents of a piece of timber. 
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Questions requiring arithmetical calculation, eg. 9 and to, 
were distinctly better than usual, although there is room for 
considerable improvement in this section of the work before it 
can be considered satisfactory. 

The drawings submitted and questions dealing with 
geometry were generally very badly done. 

Question 4, in addition to being a favourite question, was, 
however, fairly satisfactorily answered, but questions 7 (simple 
projection) and 8 (construction of joints) were very meagre in 
quality. This is very much to be regretted, especially con- 
sidering that the correct construction of joints is such an 
important part of the work. 

The weak drawings submitted indicate that students are in 
many cases merely taught to copy diagrams without under- 
standing the principles and application of such drawings. 


Ordinary Grade. 


In the majority of cases where students obtained a first- 
class pass, the work submitted was of an exceptionally high. 
standard, and a considerable number of those obtaining a 
second-class submitted very good papers. When candidates 
failed, however, the work was, in nearly every case, very bad 
indeed. This would seem to indicate that many students sub- 
mitted themselves for examination without careful or sufficient 
preparation. Many candidates only attempted two or three 
questions, and these generally were very badly done. The 
paper was not exceptionally difficult, and the questions covered 
a large field, thereby giving every opportunity to the 
candidates. 

A large number of students attempted question 3, but many 
failed to appreciate the correct proportion of a door and the 
joints involved in its construction. 

Question 4 was somewhat better answered, but here several 
candidates did not indicate that the sashes and frame could be 
made from the rod illustrated by the drawing, 

Question 7 (framed and trussed partition) was attempted by 
the majority of students, but few exhibited a good knowledge . 
of the principles involved in trussing such a partition. 

The general planning of the stairs in question 10 was only, , 
fair; no details of the work being shown. ; by 

Teachers of this subject might with advantage be more 
strict in the selection of candidates for the examination, and 
lessons should be carefully prepared to teach principles rather 
than the copying of set examples from text-books. 
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The drawings were in many cases lacking in accuracy and 
neat arrangement, and considerable improvement is necessary 
in this direction before this section of the work can be con- 
sidered satisfactory. 

Honours Grade. i. 

The paper work in the Honours Grade has been fairly well 
answered ; by the better students, in many cases, exceedingly 
well, though a large number of the candidates who failed were 
considerably below the standard of a pass. 

One notices in many cases a failure to grasp the real mean- 
ing of a question and to deal with the difficulties, and much 
time is sometimes wasted by students in elaborating and 
repeating the simpler parts of a drawing, while the essential 
part of the programme, that requires the display of the student’s 
thought and skill, is overlooked. 

Candidates should be trained as far as possible to consider 
when a question is put before them “ What is it in my know- 
ledge or experience that this question is intended to discover ?” 
whereas too often he is content to put upon paper something 
only remotely resembling what is asked for. For example, in 
reply to question 4, many candidates drew what was prac- 
tically a braced collar-beam roof, and not a hammer-beam roof. 
‘Other candidates, as already pointed out, waste time in need- 
lessly repeating work. For example, in answer to question 5 
many students have drawn the elevation of the whole door, 
with all its panels complete, and omitted the details. 

Question 14 is one that has failed to elicit the careful con- 
sideration of candidates that it should have received. It may 
be answered with satisfactory results by more than one method, 
but any student should understand that with the springing 
fixed at 7 feet 6 inches no roof with a horizontal tie at that 
level could be satisfactory. 

Many of the drawings, however, were clear and good and 
extremely workmanlike. 

In the practical work there was a decided improvement in 
the selection of specimens for examination, and some really 
magnificent pieces of work were exhibited Many candidates, 
however, still continue to submit, in a small scale, models of 
large constructions Such models cannot possibly exhibit the 
skill which may be possessed by a candidate, although a con- 
siderable amount of time must be devoted to their construction. 

It would be advisable if all specimens of work submitted 
were sufficiently large to exhibit the skill of the candidate, 
being rarely less than half full size, and of a character similar 
to pieces of work done in the trade. 


TO BOROUGH ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, ARCHITECTS, 


Hassall’s Patent 


Water Closet. 


AWARDED THE MEDAL OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE, 1902. 
IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FLUSH-DOWN W.C.’s. 


ADVANTAGES. 


Absolute and perfect flush guaran- 
teed with 15 gallons of water. 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS. 


SECTION. 
Telephone, No. 20 Swadlincote, 


Not depending on syphonic action. 
No double trap required. 


The whole surface of pan perfectly | .: 
cleansed each time of flushing. 


This work generally, both in selection and quality, was 
again a distinct improvement. 

The practical test was, as a whole, very well done, although 
a few candidates did not appreciate the correct proportions of 
a mortise and tenon joint. 


BRICKWORK. 

The answers in both grades were disappointing, and many 
candidates failed to obtain any marks whatever. In some 
cases there was evidence of great carelessness. For instance, 
in the Ordinary Grade, at least twenty candidates gave a 
sketch of a bull-nose brick for the internal angle of a hospital 
ward. Others again showed a sad lack of elementary education, 
as exemplified in question 6, in which we were told that the 
““w.c’s, bath-rooms, &c., should be annexed from the main 


building,” or that the “wc, if any, should be outside the 


house.” About half of those who attempted question 12 did 
not know the meaning of “total,” and gave three separate 
answers. 

In the Honours Grade candidates did not pay sufficient 
attention to the exact wording of the questions. In some 
cases part of an answer was omitted, or more was given than 
was asked for; in others the answer did not refer to the 
question. Where sketches were asked for, the candidates 
seemed to think that something very rough, indistinct and 
entirely out of proportion was required. More encourage- 
ment should be given to bricklayers to make progress in the 
drawing-office. 

MASONRY, 

The Ordinary Grade papers were of a fair average standard. 
With the exception of the prize papers a very few could be 
called excellent, but, on the other hand, there were only one or 
two candidates who failed to obtain some marks. 

Question No. I was answered indifferently. 

Question No, 2.—Many candidates gave the elevation of 
the reveal instead of the sill. 

Question No. 3.—A very few knew the object of a blocking 
course. 

Question No. 8.—This was attempted by one or two candi- 
dates only, and then the answer was very unsatisfactory. 

Question No. 11.—In the second part of this question the 
majority of the candidates gave the elevation of the returned 
end of the step instead of the section. 

The paper was not a difficult one, and should have pro- 
duced a higher quality in the answers. 
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The Honours papers were weak, the answers in most cases 
being very inferior. Indeed, many of the papers did not 
compare at all favourably with those of the Ordinary Grade. 

It may be that few masonry teachers are competent to 
undertake the Honours course, or that there is not sufficient 
time given in which to prepare for the examination. 


PLASTERERS’ WORK. 

Owing to the difficulty which candidates seem to find in 
expressing themselves in writing, several, who appear to be 
among the best men, have been unable in the allotted time to 
answer enough questions to insure good marks.| 


PAINTERS AND DECORATORS’ WORK, 
Practical Work. 

The practical work reached a higher average of excellence 
than last year, though there were fewer examples of exceptional 
merit. 

The chief faults were crude colouring and gritty varnishing. 
The crudeness of the “ pink” enamel, which would be intensi- 
fied in gaslight, was most objectionable. The bad varnishing 
was largely due to uncleanly, dusty surroundings and defective 
brushes, 

Preliminary. 

The papers in this grade were the best of the three sets. 
Questions dealing with simple facts were well answered. 
Nearly all tried question 1 on whitelead. Many replies were 
too general and obvious to have much technical value. 
Question 4 revealed an amazing lack of observation, only 
24 per cent. answering it correctly. 

Ordinary Grade. 

In this grade very few knew enough arithmetic to answer 
question 2. Less than Io per cent. calculate superficial areas, 
and yet painters’ work is charged for by the square yard. The 
absurd quantities arrived at by many revealed want of practical 
knowledge. 

Question 9, a question that every student should have been 
capable of answering, was shirked by the majority, and only 
understood rightly by 5 per cent. of those sitting. 

Honours Grade. 

The first question was only well answered by one student 
Only thirteen attempted question 3, and the weights given for 
a cubic foot of material'were mainly haphazard guesses, ranging 
from 2 lb, to tons. The replies to questions on colour were 


very ‘unsatisfactory, especially to No 12, the point of which 
was wholly missed. Nearly every student felt equal to giving 
another person the instructions asked for in question 2, but the 
directions given prove that very few would have done the work 
satisfactorily themselves. 

General Remarks. 

It is desirable to again press on those responsible for the 
teaching the recommendations made last year, and to specially 
point to the need for supplementing workshop practice by 
scientific principles, especially such as refer to the action of 
ingredients upon the painted surface, and to the use and 
selection of colour. Simple geometry and freehand drawing 
must be insisted on as necessary to the general education of 
every student, and not with the mistaken idea that it is intended 
only for designers and draughtsmen. 

The identical nature of the paints used by whole classes 
indicates that in some cases this is made up by the teacher and 
used by all alike. This practice interferes with individual 
progress, and should be discontinued. 

The examiners observe with regret that the faults to which 
they call special attention are so grouped as to suggest that in 
many instances the teaching is of a low standard. They urge 
managers to avail themselves more fully of the syllabus, and to 
arrange for at least two nights a week in the technical class, 
and one night at the art class for elementary drawing and 
geometry. 

CABINET MAKING. 

The total number of candidates continues to increase, 
though there are fewer in the Honours Grade than last year. 
Some of the papers sent in were of considerable merit. 

Ordinary Grade. 

The successful candidates seemed in many cases, to owe 
their position largely to their individual effort and powers of 
observation, so far as we could judge from their answers. The 
examiners are of opinion that the teachers should try, as much 
as possible, to make their course of instruction supplementary 
to the knowledge which the young cabinet-maker can acquire 
in the workshop. They should give their students those broad 
principles and exact information as to materials, seasoning and 
storing of wood and the uses and requirements of the pieces 
of furniture for different rooms (discriminating between the 
dwellings of the middle and upper classes), which can other- 
wise only be acquired by many years of experience in different 
workshops. 


St. Paul’s Church, Homerton, London, N. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Whitehall Park, 


Hornsey Lane, London, N. 


Mount View Congregational Church, Stroud 
Green, London, N. 


Marsworth Church, near Tring, Herts, 
Pitstone Church, near Tring, Herts. 

St. Peter’s Church, Parkstone, Dorset. 

St. Mary’s Church, Longfleet, Poole, Dorset. 
St. Tames’s Church, Poole, Dorset. 
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St. Mary’s Church, Stoke Newington, St. Mary’s Church, Atherstone, Warwick- MK ; ian 
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Works have been carried out under the direction of the late Sir ARTHUR W. 
BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., : J, L, PEARSON, Esq., R.A., F.S.A., Messrs. BOOTH & CHADWICK, | 


' **-"" Manchester, and other eminent Architects. 
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Struoio & WoRKS 
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The Cathedral Church, Pretoria, South 
Africa, 
St. Matthias Church, Barbadoes, West Indies. 
St. Thomas’s Church, Newport, 
Wight. 
St. John’s Church, Forton, Gosport. 
St. Paul’s Church, Peterborough. 
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For example, if the students were shown!the plan of a 
dining-room with the proper pieces of furniture in position and 
the general dimensions of the room, and the particular sizes and 
uses of each piece were explained to the class, it would be 
helpful to all, and would be a new field of thought to many 
who had perhaps been always employed on bedroom furniture, 
and the same method could be applied to other rooms. It is 
depressing to notice how some, even intelligent candidates, 
know nothing of a dining-table or a carving-table, of a card- 
table or a dressing-table as the case may be. 


§ Honours Grade. 

The practical work was much in advance of any previously 
sent in, and many of the working drawings were excellent. 

In the papers themselves several were very good, but a 
better knowledge of style and mouldings might be expected in 
the Honours class. 

BUILDERS’ QUANTITIES. 

It is encouraging to find that the number of candidates 
sitting for examination is increasing considerably every year. 

The answers in the Ordinary Grade were not so good as last 
year, and the percentage of passes is lower. Questions Nos 
I, 3, 5 and 6 were very badly answered by a large number of 
the candidates. 

The answers in the Honours Grade were slightly better than 
last year. Questions Nos. 5 and 6 were very badly answered 
by the majority of the candidates. 


“AMERICAN TIMBER TESTING. 


TIMBER economics are regarded as of such vital import- 
ance that the United States Department of Agriculture, 
through the Bureau of Forestry, has established at the World’s 
Fair, St. Louis, a station for experiments with methods of 
preserving wood and tests of the materials treated. The 
station is under the direction of Dr. H. Von Schrenk, chief of 
the Division of Forest Products, while Mr. G. E. Clement will 
supervise the tests. The plant is located in the Mining Gulch 
near the buildings devoted to the Government coal tests. It 
consists primarily of a cylinder of sufficient dimensions to con- 
tain fifteen or twenty ties and the superheater, tanks and pumps 
by means of which the ties placed in the cylinder may be 
subjected to the action of steam, vacuum, high temperature 


JAMES CARTLAND & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


Cabinet, Builders’, Furnishing, & Naval Brass Foundry, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
| THE “INVISIBLE” FANLIGHT OPENER (Carttann’s Patent). 


and chemical compounds. The plant was lent by the Allis- 
Chalmers ay see The experiments will be limited largely 
to railway ties. These are chosen partly because in them the 
shortage of suitable material is most threatening, and partly for 
the reason that when in use they are exposed to the elements 
most favourable to decay, so that the methods of preservation 
used on them will apply to almost all other timbers. 

In the tests, says the Exezneering Record, zinc chloride and 
creosote only will be used. Most careful investigations, how- 
ever, will be made in the methods of preparation of the wood 
for the preservatives. Green timbers will be submitted to the 
action of steam at pressures varying from 20 to 50 lbs. The 
time of the different treatments will extend from one to ten 
hours. After being so treated, some of the ties will be sub- 
mitted -directly to the action of the preservatives. Others, 
before the zinc chloride or creosote is introduced, will be 
heated in a vacuum by means of superheated steam in 
surrounding coils, to temperatures varying from 300 to 602 degs. 
Seasoned timbers will also be subjected to the action of the 
preservatives without previous preparation. 

It is not sufficient that the best method of treatment shall 
preserve the timber the longest. The method must at the 
same time have the least effect in reducing the strength of the 
wood. With ties the ability to resist crushing stresses is of 
much importance. Tests to resist crushing will be made on 
all the timbers before and after treatment. For this purpose a 
separate testing station has been established adjacent to the 
plant where the timbers are treated. In addition to a 
30,000-lbs. Olsen testing“machine, thelstation is supplied with 
an impact machine built at Purdue University, where the 
design originated. The station is also provided with circular 
saws for reducing the specimens to be tested to the desired 
shape. These were furnished by the J. A. Fay & Egan Co. 
The testing station is under the immediate direction of Pro- 
fessor W. K. Hatt, of Purdue University. 

The chemical effect of the preservatives on the wood fibre 
will be fully investigated in the laboratories of the Bureau of 
Forestry in Shaw’s Garden, St. Louis. Here during the 
complete chemical tests that will be made on samples of each 
tie treated, the depth of penetration of the preservative as well 
as the amount absorbed per cubic foot will be determined. 
The final tests for preservatives will be made by placing the 
treated timbers in a railway roadbed. All will be carefully 
marked and records of each as to state of preservation will be 
made at frequent intervals. 
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room, to the impediment of blinds, &c, It is equally suitable for sashes hung at top, bottom, or 


It lifts »p 
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THE WEEK. 


THE late Mr. VALENTINE CAMERON PRINSEP, who died 
on Friday last, will be regretted by many who were not 
enthusiastic admirers of his paintings. He might well be 
described as a prince of good fellows. Fortunately for 
himself he could be indifferent to the favour of the public. 
His life, in fact, might have served to suggest that of the 
CiivE NEwcoME of the story, supposing that the Bundel- 
cund Banking Company had remained solvent. Belonging 
to a family of Indian officials, he was destined to serve the 
State in the East, but the hero-worship which was in 
vogue inspired him with a desire to imitate Rossetti and 
some of the pre-Raphaelites. He was advised to study in 
Paris, and he entered GLryre’s atelier. The first picture in 
the Academy by him was exhibited in 1862, under the title 
How Bianca Capello sought to Poison the Cardinal de 
Medici. It was characteristic of him that in those days he 
found a delight in purchasing pictures by his rivals. He 
secured MiL.ais’s Eve of St. Agnes, and wrote to the 
artist :—“ It was a great pleasure to me, my dear old chap, to 
be able to purchase your picture. There is not an artist 
who has failed to urge me todoso. For the profession’s 
sake I am glad your picture is in the hands of one of the 
craft, for it is essentially a painter’s picture. -After all, 
what do the public and the critics know about the matter ? 
Nothing.” His ‘first picture indicated the character of 
several others which followed,and which might be described 
as semi-historical. His Zinenx Gatherers—women carrying 
clothes in baskets—revealed a new power, and in some 
respects was the most satisfactory of his works. From his 
connections the commission to paint Lord Lytron’s Durbar 
at Delhi, when the Empress of Inp14 was first proclaimed, 
seemed to be his by right. The principal figure had to be 
represented in an awkward position, and although the scene 
is realistic, it was censured when seen in the Academy. 
He made many studies in India: one of the results was 
the beautiful Golden Gate, but for some unknown reason 
Indian subjects are not popular with English collectors. 
Of late years he varied his subjects, and it was impossible 
to anticipate what kind of work he intended to contribute 
to a forthcoming exhibition. His house in Kensington 
from its contents might be taken as belonging to a 
millionaire who was possessed of a refined taste, which led 
him to acquire many classes of beautiful productions. He 
was not one of the greatest painters of his time, but none of 
his contemporaries was more beloved. He was as able 
with the pen as with the pencil. 


THE standing orders of both Houses of Parliament 
make it necessary that Bills should be lodged by a 
prescribed date. If the London County Council had 
failed on Tuesday to obtain the sanction of a majority of 
the members, the .Bill for the Amendment of the London 
Building Acts would have no chance for discussion in 
either. House during the coming Session. That amend- 
ments are required cannot be disputed. What is desirable, 
however, is that there will be some possibility of finality 
about what is done. Petty tinkering will do more harm 
than good. There is, moreover, a need for additional 
powers. ‘The special committee point out how “ the older 
parts of London ‘are being rebuilt with startling rapidity ; 
the vacant spaces remaining are being covered with build- 
_ ings. Existing low buildings of one or two storeys are 
being rebuilt to the utmost height (80 feet) permitted by 
the law. Open spaces at the rear of buildings.are being 
covered over so’ that practically: little or no air space 
remains. - It therefore becomes a matter of great im- 
portance that wide streets should be made and a 
sufficient space at the rear of buildings insisted on.” 
So much is said, and often by persons who have 
an interest in making people believe we -have fallen 
on disastrous times, about the cessation of ‘building 
works, it may be well to note that during the past six years 
95 miles of new streets were sanctioned by the Council. 


ings of more than one storey and exceeding 25 feet in 
height, and to provide means of escape in buildings to 
which the Act at present does not apply. There are pro- 
visions relating to matchboarding and panellings, lifts, 
windows, the use of .iron and steel construction, &c. The 
regulations concerning district surveyors are also to be 
altered, as well as the constitution of the Tribunal of 
Appeal. Up to the present the opportunities for a scrutiny 
of the sections of the Bill have been few, and some local 
authorities profess to be unacquainted with the proposals. 
But now that the decision of the County Council has been 
given by 75 votes to 27, there will be less objection to 
imparting definite information on the subject. 


Ir is commonly supposed that arbitration is to be the 
principal means for carrying out the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. Undoubtedly there are a 
great many references to arbitration and arbitrators among 
the clauses, but the Court of Appeal has just determined 
that arbitration is not the only procedure which can be 
employed by litigants, The decision in question was given 
in Evans v. Cook, with the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Insurance Company as a third party. In July, 1go01, a. 
workman engaged in plastering a workhouse infirmary at 
Nottingham was injured. He was employed by Coox, 
who was a sub-contractor to Evans. Notice was served: 
on the two. Mr. Evans agreed to pay 155. 9d. a week tb. 
the man during incapacity. In May, 1902, the House of 
Lords decided in Cooper v. WRIGHT that a sub-contractor 
could be an undertaker within the Act, and that a con- 
tractor would have a right to indemnity against him. Mr. 
Evans accordingly brought an action in the High Court 
to recover the money he had paid. The Insurance 
Company was also made a party to the action. 
Mr. Justice WILLS gave judgment for plaintiff for 842. 55. 37, . 
the amount paid, as well as for a further sum at the rate of 
15s. gd. a week from the issuing of the writ to the date on 
which judgment was announced. The Insurance Company: 
appealed with the defendant, on the ground that all ques- 
tions of liability if not settled by agreement were to be 
determined by arbitration. The Master of the Rolls, 
in explaining the cases to which the Act applied, said it 
did not touch a case where a contractor had agreed to pay 
compensation, and therefore where arbitration was not 
required. There wouid have to be an express provision in 
the Act to take away the right to sue at law for the 
indemnity. When commenting on the case in March last, 
we pointed out the risk incurred by plaintiff in arranging 
with the workman without consulting the sub-contractor or 
the Insurance Company. That point, which was raised at 
the Assizes, was abandoned in the Appeal Court, and the » 
question was made to turn on the neglect to employ 
arbitration. 

THERE was much commotion in 1858 when the Prior 
of the Irish Dominican church in Rome was able to reveal 
a complete church beneath the basilica of S. Clemente.. 
The upper building was supposed to have been erected on 
the site of the house of St. CLEMENT, wko was one of the 
early Popes. It was interesting on other accounts, for it 
preserved the form of the early church, and has, besides, an 
atrium or forecourt. In tne upper church are columns of 
different materials, which were taken from other build- 
ings, some, it may be, from the lower church. Au ambvone 
stands on the epistle side and a second on the gospel. 
side. There are mosaics which probably date trom 
the twelfth century, and frescoes of a later time. Some of 
the latter were ascribed to Masaccio. The lower church 
was likewise a basilica with nave. and aisles and an apse, 
and in it also are some ancient frescoes. Beneath the lower 
church several chambers were discovered, which were 
assumed to form part of an early Mithraic temple. They 
are generally in a damp state. Of late years water has 
penetrated into the lower church, and it is feared that great 
damage will arise both to the frescoes andthe masonry. [n 
order to preserve the building costly operations will have to 
be undertaken. The Prior has issued an appeal to Americans 
as well as to Englishmen. It would be regrettable if a 
building which is so peculiarly interesting should cease to 


In addition to obtaining more open spaces, power willbe | have the value it now possesses through inability to obrain. 


sought to have provision for access to roofs in all build- 


the services of a contractor. 
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ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE IN AMERICA. 
E. have already given a general notice of the Con- 
vention of the American Institute of Architects, 

which was’ held in Cleveland in October of last year. 
volume containing the official report has arrived in England 
this week, and there is much‘in'it which may well be con- 


sidered.. The Institute,.as our readers are aware, is one of: 


the most important of architectural societies. There is 
another body, the Architectural League, and it is not im- 
possible that in course of time'there may ‘be amalgamation 
between them. One speaker asserted at the’Convention 


that, “as a matter of fact, the basis of the foundation of. 


the Architectural League of America'is'a very much lower 
basis if compared with the foundation of the American 
Institute of Architects, which is'a body absolutely broad in 
scope and covers all sorts of professional questions.” But 
the majority of the members appear to be in favour of co- 
operation with the League.: 

In. so immense a country :as America it would be 
difficult to bring the members .of :the Institute together if 
there:were offices of administration only in Washington, as 
at..present, New York, Boston or other city, and com- 
munications on all subjects could only be made by means 
of ‘the ,past or telegraph. Local chapters exist through 
which'most of the business is' done. It does not follow 


thatvthey.are all as zealous :as they might be in carrying: 


out -the intentions of..the directors..and committees. 
Atccording to the President there are several chapters in the 
list which: are practically defunct. The character of the 
business transacted varies. For instance, in ‘Boston, -in 
addition to ‘topics essentially local, ‘“‘ The Bavarian ‘Palaces” 
and ‘“’Recént European Miracles” were’ discussed. ‘In 
Illinois. papers were read on ‘“‘ Uses of Cement in Ancient 
Times,” ‘Office Hours, and Holidays,” “‘ An. Architect’s 
SHort Journey to Italy.” Inh-Cincinnati-one of the'subjects 
‘was ‘The ‘Origin of Architecture.” In ‘Rhode Island an 
evening! was spent with ‘lantern. Slides and Talk on 
the .new Roman Catholic Gathedral, London.”. But as 
.a rule the strength of ferro-concrete, building regulations, 
licehses, uniform contracts»and such Jike absorbed 
méét of the attention. ‘On one occasion the Buffalo Chapter 
was informed that a firm of varnish manufacturers gave the 
erection of a new building :to ‘a :so-called contracting 
architect who, it was believed, was neither:a builder nor an 
architect... Whereupon the following communication was 
officially despatched to the ‘firm :—‘‘ The Buffalo Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects is advised that you 
have .contracted, or are about to contract, for certain 
buildings in or near the city of Buffalo, through the agency 
of a so-called contracting architect. . Will you please advise 
us=by return mail if this.is a fact?” It is sadiy recorded 
that no reply was ever received, and the gentleman in 
question proceeded with the work. That suggests that 
there is no uniformity among the States as respects licensing. 
In ‘New Jersey, for instance, it was stated that if the Pre- 
sident of the American Institute obtained a commission he 
could not carry it out in the State unless he had obtained 
a license at a cost of five dollars. It was proposed that a 
recommendation should be:sent from the Convention to all 
chapters in order that strenuous efforts might be made for 
the licensing of architects. But-it was shown that the New 
York ‘Chapter, the Boston Chapter, and others of a very 
influential class are opposed:tosuch a movement, because 
they do not believe-that licensing is the best way of raising 
the:standard of the profession. It was anticipated that the 
chapters would become aids to increasing the membership, 
but there has been some disappointment over the results. 

_ The example of the Government must exercise great 
influence on the dealings of ordinary citizens with architects. 
Until lately the example was not advantageous.  Civil-and 
military engineers were preferred for important works, and 
where architects were indispensable, those who received 
training in Government offices were alone considered 
eligible. A change has taken place, and the President 
acknowledged that they owed much to Congress. The 
restoration of the White House, the construction of a 
municipal building for the district of Colombia, the Army 
War College, a building for the National Museum, the 
Engineers’ School of Application, the Union Railway station, 
an office building for the use of Representatives,-a Hall of 
Records, are mentioned as examples of buildings in or 
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near the seat of government which have been entrusted to — 
architects. ‘The right relations with representatives of the — 
Government could only, it was said, be maintained by the 
greatest tact and moderation. The Institute must approach 
them ina spirit of the highest consideration, prepared to 
yield everything except principle. oo oe 

Up to the time. of the Chicago exhibition in 1894 all 
that the Government would allow for the designing and 
construction of buildings was the insignificant sum of, 
4,500 dols. a year. At Chicago the best work which the 
Government could produce found itself side by side with 
the work of private architects, and then it was seen that 
there must be a much larger outlay if the public archi, 
tecture was to be a credit to America. In all countries: 
Government officials do not readily let go their hold on 
monopolies. Not long since, when the architects to whom 
the erection of the National Museum was entrusted had — 
completed their plans, the demand was made that they 
should ‘be handed over to Government engineers to be 
realised. In other cases, the successful architects were 
compelled to accept a commission of 35 per cent. The 
extension of the Capitol was entrusted to the superintendent; 
of the building, who is described as “a very well-disposed. 
gentleman,‘and a man who made no claim to architectural. 
knowledge as a designer.” .He was able to give assurances 
that a leading architect would be appointed to carry out 
the work. 

Mr. G. B. Post, who is chairman of the legislative 
committee of Government architecture, and who has been 
the Institute’s diplomatist in the negotiations, says that. 
amongst the Government the excessive charges of some. 
architects who are not members of the Institute have. 
created a prejudice against the whole body. Government. 
engineers declared that architects’ profits were enormously, 
extravagant and were not based on the services rendered. 
Mr. -Post considers that in no profession are the yprac-; 
titioners so poorly rewarded as architects when they receive. 
a 5 per-cent. commission. ,American architects are ready, 
to show that their actual outlay in preparing drawings and 
specifications is from 24 to 3} per cent. on the cost of the 
work, and that any,profit received comes .out of the 15 per 
cent. charged for ‘supervision. Some time must elapse 
before American governments can realise the .exact state: . 
of affairs. One. of the consequences of the negotiations: 
has been that the Institute’s schedule of fees has been: 
modified. : 

In all transactions with the Government it is advan- 
tageous to have a foothold in Washington. The purchase. 
of the Octagon House for offices was a stroke of policy 
of which the wisdom has been demonstrated by practical 
success. But the whole of the money required was not. 
obtained at the time of the last Convention, and the neces- 
sary interest is a drain on the resources. If we remember that 
the fees of the Institute amount to no more than 1,000/. a 
year, it will be evident that extraordinary efforts will have 
to be made to pay for the property. 

The Chicago exhibition not only demonstrated the 
inferiority of the Government architects, but it :was the 
means of expanding ideas about the education of archi- 
tects. It was decided that an American school of archi-. 
tecture in Rome. should be established. Afterwards the 
scope of the school was extended, and it became an 
American academy in Rome, which was to be open to 
American students of painting and sculpture as well as— 
architecture. All the legal steps having been taken, the 
American Ambassador in Rome was instructed in 1901 to 
accept the position of trustee ex officio of the Academy, 
and to secure for it “all the privileges and exemptions that 
are accorded by the Italian Government to like institutions” 
of other countries.” : ty » ape ee oF 

The Americans place a high value on education in~ 
Europe. Care is taken to send students who possess 
more or less acquaintance with the subjects to be taught, 
and will be able, therefore, to turn to advantage whatever 
is considered desirable. But for those who are obliged - 
to remain in America there is no lack of instructors in the: 
arts. The report of the committee on education shows’: 


‘ 


how extensive is the provision for. the training of young 


architects in the different. universities. One of the pro-- 
fessors at Cornell travelled to Paris in order that he 
might study at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. In that» 
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institution students who are strong. in design « but 
indifferent to the higher’ mathematics’ are allowed to 
omit the calculus on condition of attaining an advanced 
grade in design. Architects can go through a two-year 
course in painting or special courses for architectural engi- 
neering. The Legislature of Illinois lately appropriated 
150,000 dols. for increasing the equipment of the college 
of engineering in which there is an architectural depart- 
ment. ; ' : f 

The Institute has lately offered recommendations for 
the improvement of Washington. ‘Two of them have 
been adopted, viz. a new Union station and a monument 
of ABRAHAM LINCOLN. Another interesting project de- 
scribed is, the improvement of Cleveland. The city con- 
tains about half a million of inhabitants, but it has no 
aggregation of public buildings. A commission of three 
architects was appointed to make suggestions about the 
grouping of public buildings, parks, squares and streets in 
the neighbourhood. It will suggest the grand scale of the 
proposals when it is said that a Mall is to be about 550 feet 
in width. . 

A committee has been considering whether it was 
advisable to adopt the metric system in the United States. 
The question has been Jong discussed, but apparently a 
majority of people who employ weights and measures are 
opposed toit. Mr. J. E. Kipper stated that in Mexico they 
have the metric system and plans are drawn to the metric 
scale, but it is a great nuisance, as beams and much of the 
material they use in the building are figured in feet and 
inches, and the draughtsmen seem to do their thinking 
in that measurement. Other subjects were considered. 
However, enough has been said to suggest that the con- 
dition of architecture in America appears to be improving. 
There are still many obstacles to be overcome, but by wise 
action it may be assumed that the importance of the pro- 
fession will be recognised. From the circumstance that 
nearly 70,000 copies of ihe form of uniform contract were 
sold: in one year, it can be: concluded that American 
builders are willing to co-operate with the Institute for the 
adoption of a system that will be fair both to clients and 
contractors. ( 


WINTER EXHIBITION OF THE WATER- | 
COLOUR SOCIETY. 
HERE is no claim put forth to take the Winter 
Exhibition as a centenary, although it has more 
right to the title than the Summer Exhibition, for the 
Society was founded in November 1804. The close of so 
memorable a year deserves to be worthily celebrated, and 
an unusually interesting collection of drawings can now be 
seen in the gallery. The catalogue begins with Zhe Great 
Church, Dordrecht, by Mr. REGINALD BarRRatTT. It is a 
small drawing elaborately finished, and shows the great red 
tower which rises behind the houses.on one side of the 
canal. Mr. Barratt has also 4 Courtyard in Udaipur, 
India, a strange sort of building; A Summer Evening, 
Venice, introducing a part of the Palace and the column of 
St. Mark ; an English mansion, Cranborne Manor, and a 
view of the Harbour, Volendam. Architecturally the sub- 
jects are unlike, and they are treated in. a manner which 
reveals a skilled appreciation of the styles, the handling of 
the Indiah example being different from either the English 
or the Venetian. There seems to be more than chance in 
placing a building as No. 1, for architectural subjects are 
prominent on the walls. One is of unusual interest. We 
cannot recall any view of a building which was “ painted by 
subscription,” and therefore the Birmingham patrons who 
have paid for Mr. T. M. Rooxer’s Choir of Le Mans 
Cathedral merit recognition.. The interior is represented 
with the customary care of Mr. Rooks, but we should 
have preferred if he had selected a time when the beams 
of light were playing a game as it were of hide and seek, 
for the Medizeval architects gave facility for such sport. 
What we see is too sombre for thirteenth-century work. 
In the Afadeleine, Vézelay, A good deal of the town has been 
introduced as well as the church which dominates it. 
There is also a second view of Le Mans and two views of 
Westminster Abbey. Mr. Rooke continues to be one of 
the most fervent of Gothic votaries. . . 
Mr. HERBERT MarsHatt has no less than ten drawings: 


the majority being London: scenes. The two views: of 
Piccadilly obtain a -part of {their charm from the glowing 
haze which is cast over them, as if it were a peculiarity! of 
the thoroughfare. The view of the Houses of Parliament 
is taken from a standpoint: by’which the tlock tower com- 
pletely obscures the Victorid Tower, ‘and therefore ‘ash 
erroneous idea of the building is conveyed. Whether ‘that 
is altogether allowable is a question of artistic ethics which 
we need not discuss. -In S¢. Martin's: and National 
Gallery the lower part of the church appears to be unneces- 
sarily-depressed. There-is a pleasing drawing of Lymne 
with its scattered houses, and /z the Romney Marsh does 
not suggest dreariness.. Another member who allows ‘a 
preference for buildings to master him‘is Mr. S. ‘J. 
Hopson. Zhe TZhames from Blackfriars Bridge, Tide 
Rising, is an excelient rendering of the scene. His view of 
St. Martin’s Church, Trafalgar Square, does justice to ‘the 
building, and the Sz. Paul’s from the River represents the 
contour of the dome with fidelity, a feat ‘which -is rarely 
accomplished, from the belief that accuracy is not art. 
Mr. Hopson nas also some views of ‘that fascinating 
example, Chateau Gaillard. Mr. R W. ALLAn’s style does. 
not seem competent to deal with Gothic architecture, 
although he has well renderéd the effect of : Amiens Cathe- 
dral. However, he is more at home in Summer Morning, 
one of those small northern harbours, the time being sup- 
gested by the few labourers who have arrived. The view ‘oi 
Monaco, by Mr. W. M: Hats, shows the ramparts of the 
cathedral, and is very lightly touched. Mr. ALBERT 
Goopwin can when he pleases represent buildings with 
striking effect. ‘This year he has several forcible drawings: 
in which buildings are indicated rather than shown, as in the 
Venice, Naples, Winchester, Lincoln and: Arundei scenes. 
But what attract beyond all other features are the wonder- 
ful skies, which sometimes might almost be the creations of 
amagician. Mr. E. A.iGoopatt has a large view of the 
Mosque of El Kaitbay, Cairo, called after the great builder 
of elaborately decorated mosques. Mr; E. ALEXANDER, 
who is careful of detail, shows the ‘Puerta del Vino, 
Alhambra. There are other architectural drawings which 
we have not space to notice. pad 

Of drawings of different classes there are many varieties. 
The magnolia trees which'!are seen in the suburbs are 
enough to make one doubt the truth of what WorpswortH 
says concerning ‘‘the magnolia spread high’as a cloud, high 
over head.” But Mr. Parsons,’ A.R.A., has been in 
America, and his Magnolia Trees, Brookline, Massachusetts, 
more than confirm the poet’s description. Such a mass of 
pink blossom is a revelation, for it is commonly supposed 
the colour is white, unless in India. Mr. J. R. WeGUELIN 
in the Gar/and, which is his only drawing, represents thre’ 
nude girls—Greeks, we assume—who are engaged in twin 
ing a long wreath, probably for some temple decoration: 
Mr. Nortu’s Lar/y Days shows one of his usual tangles 
of vegetation with a girl in the midst, who wears a bright’ 
red petticoat.. Like so many of his works, it should be 
taken asa colour scheme rather than a copy of nature. 
Mr. C. GREGORY'S Corn on the Hill is almost decorative 
from the symmetrical arrangement of the sheaves. Mr. HEmy 
is growing too fond of imitating himself. His You¢z won' 
deserved success in the Academy ; but when are we to see 
the end of drawings that seem to be studies for it or’ 
repetitions of it? This year Mr. H. S. Tuxer con- 
tributes drawings of stately three-masted sailing vessels,'' 
which are enough to make a lover of the picturesque 
regret that marine engines, paddle-wheels and screws were 
invented. i 

Mr. Davip Murray's Jn a Cottage Garden is 2° 
welcome novelty, for although the drawing is small it looks ' 
as if it were produced by a large pencil in a vigorous hand.’ 
It is almost out of place amidst so many delicate works 
and drawings, but’ helps in what seems to ‘be a movement 
to get over the qualities which were supposed to distinguish’ 
water-colour drawings from paintings in oil. Mr. Roperr' 
LITTLE’s small sketch of Urbino at a distance would be 
taken for a sketch in oils, and so would’’Mr. J. WALTER’: 
West’s Si/ken Cord. The examples by Mr. West which is ' 
likely to give most delight is his Quakeress. It is the most 
restful drawing on the walls. The placid figure clad ‘in’ 
light grey and white seated’ in a room witha background’! 
formed by an old oak cabinet should be enough, if women 
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were reclaimable, tc cause a revolution in costume, but the 
manners. would also have to be changed. ‘To obtain such 
a harmony of quiet colours was no easy task. Mr. CoLin 
Pratur’s Wild West Wind, in which Ben Vane: is 
opposed to Ben Vorlich, or golden sandstone against 
blackish Silurian, is one of the simplest and most effective 
of the mountain drawings. Of a different character is his 
Fresh Breeze, Loch Fine. Mr. J. J. Hardwick is equally 
successful in his landscapes and flower-pieces, some of the 
latter being equal to Wittiam Hunt's. The Aelrose 
Abbey and Distant View of Bamboro’ Castle, by Mr. 
W. Cattow, were sketched in 1843, and they might 
have been originally prepared for reproduction in 
the chromo-lithography of that time, when there 
were limitations which did not allow of the evasion 
‘of definite outlines. There are other drawings by 
him which are in a more modern manner. Mr. D. Y. 
Cameron’s Autumn on the Tay should not be overlooked. 
Like so many of the northern painters, he evidently believes 
that his country is better adapted for representation under 
atmospheric and physical conditions which enhance its 
solemnity. For Miss Clara MontTapa Venice is inex- 
haustible. Zhe English Feet in Venice, 22 October, 1904, 
is a drawing which is adapted for these electrical days. The 
vessels have a hazy appearance which recalls the Ancient 
Mariner’s ‘painted ships upon a painted ocean.” There 
are other drawings which were, we suppose, executed 
with less despatch and which are more likely to represent 
‘Venice as seen every day. Mr. EpMUND SULLIVAN’S 
Faithful Fool is a scene from ‘‘ As You Like It,” and shows 
Rosa.inp and CEtrIA asleep, each leaning on TOUCHSTONE, 
who remains awake as becomes a loyal guard. There is no 
figure-drawing in the room better adapted to be used for a 
print. It is no ordinary illustration of SHAKESPEARE. The 
‘incident has to be inferred, but it is such a one as might 
have occurred in the flight from the Duke’s paijace to the 
forest. There are seven other drawings by the artist, who 
evidently has power as well as the allied qualities of pathos 
and humour, and is therefore a. valuable addition to the 
Society. 

Mr. JOHN PARKER somehow enables us to recall the 
old exhibitions, when the drawings suggested the content- 
ment of the authors with the bounds which were fixed for 
their art. This year he has found his subjects mainly in 
‘Burford and Corfe Castle. The cottages and figures. are 
enough to make the district attractive to those who have 
not seen it. Sir Harry JOHNSTON’s fame has been gained 
as a traveller in remote Africa. Zhe Red Deer, August, is 
however, we assume, an English scene. The animals are 
- drawn by a man who appears to have not only a firm hand, 
but microscopic eyes. His Gorse Blossom is further evidence. 
“Mr. Giinponr’s Zhe Promise shows that his humour is still 
inspiring. On one part of a seat beneath a tree a lover is 
seen consulting his watch, while the girl approaches on the 
other side. Mr. ARTHUR RACKHAM’s inhabitants of legend- 
land are delightfully fantastic. His “ Four-aud-twenty Tailors 
went to kill a Snail” is an example of that class, but 
his Zhor’s Fishing and The Death of Balder reveal his 
‘competence to deal with the heroic northern myths, and in 
a manner which would serve for wall-decoration. But when 
will Mr. RacKHAM give up the pen and trust to the same 
implements as the other members and associates? The 
single drawing by Mr. Capocan Cowper is a new version 
of La Belle Dame sans Merci; it is another example of 
inference. The poet says she leant from the saddle and 
sang a fairy song to her victim, who was taken to her elfin 
grot where they slumbered on the moss. In the drawing 
she is seen seated with a lute in her hand beneath a tree, 
and the white trimming of her robe which is spread on the 
grass forms, as it were, a magiccircle. There is no doubt 
an affectation of archaicism in the figure and details. Such 
interpretations as Mr. SULLIVAN and Mr. Cowper give us 


are desirable, for English illustrators are too literal, as if | 


ne feared a prosecution if they departed from the lines in 
print. 

London visitors, after a short experience of wet days, 
would be disposed to cavil with Mr. CLaRENCE WHAITE 
over such a title as How Beautiful is the Rain! Wehas 
mountaineered so often, he is able to realise that there are 
conditions in which rain can add a new interest to scenery. 
To many it may seem only an idealisation, but a more 


delightful representation of an atmosphere on an exceptional 
occasion has not been seen of late years. It is one of the 
works in the gallery which no foreign landscapist could 
rival, The pastel-drawing Za Chasse aux Amoureux, by 
Mr. Bayes, might have been intended to serve as a design 
for tapestry. It is rather dark as a whole, but suggests 
power for entering into the spirit of old courtly life. The 
Market Crier, by Mr. R. W. Macserx, is not unlikely to 
be the most popular drawing in the collection. It shows a 
foreign flower- stall attended by. two girls, apparently Italians. 
In it we have colour, form and expression combining to 
produce a genuine thing of beauty which is worthy to bea 
joy for ever. In contrast with it may be placed Mr. 
ALEXANDER’s A Lobster, for the two illustrate the mysterious 
varieties in which creative power exhibits itself. 

There is a melancholy interest attached to the present 
exhibition, for it contains works not only by living members, 
but of some who have recently passed away. Zhe Game- 
keeper, the last drawing of the late Bast BRADLEY, would 
hardly be supposed to be the work of an artist who was 
overcome by depression, and yet the manner of existence in 
the open air on a sunny day which is depicted, the rest 
after physical exercise, the labour which can be sport, may 
have expressed a longing for a mode of life which was un- 
attainable by the painter. The late SamuEL P. JACKSON 
was another artist who served the'Society. Zitage/, with 
its rough sea and red sky, hardly seems to be his work, 
but it was produced at an early time, before he realised 
that he had most sympathy with the fringe of the sea, or 
when “the barque was still there, but the waters were 
gone.” Scenes that inspire terror were beyond him. 
SaMuEL T. G. Evans was the drawing - master at 
Eton, and he, too, painted coast scenes; but what pleased 
him best was perhaps such a subject as Zfon, 27 June, 
1897, a day on which Queen Vicroria visited the 
famous school. ARTHUR MELVILLE was capable if he 
had lived for a longer period of producing works which 
would perhaps be superior to those seen in the room. Only 
a courageous man who knew the extent of his ability would 
venture to produce such a drawing as the Garnet Sails, 
a daring representation of Venetian life on the waters. 
Boulak and The Green Minaret recall Egypt, while Ze 
Little Bull-fight suggests the commotion of a scene in 
Spain as well as a larger picture. His works are not 
merely impressions but instantaneous impressions. To 
be enjoyed the spectator must fill up the lapses, or, in 
Shakespearean phrase, piece out the imperfections with his 
thoughts. Then they give sensations not merely of form 
and colour but of movement. In all his drawings this year 
there is no sign of declining skill. 

We have said enough to indicate the interest of the 
exhibition. A visit to it will convince the most sceptical 
that the men who founded the Society in November 1804 
created an institution which is peculiarly adapted for the 
display of English skill in art. 


THE VICISSITUDES OF A. MINIATURE. 
By A CORRESPONDENT, - . 


HE daring robbery of a “ Dimsdale Miniature” the 
other day from its locked case in the National 
Portrait Gallery, almost within sight of an attendant, has 
demonstrated what risks are run in public exhibitions of 
such tiny, pocketable and portable works of art of con- 
siderable value. The Dimsdale Miniature was a small 
oval by ANDREW PLimeR, a great. eighteenth-century 
miniaturist, in favour now with some connoisseurs beyond 
even his great contemporary, RicHarD Cosway. As to the 
market value of “Primers,” it is of recent record that 
Mr. Prerpont Morcan has added four of these ovals of 
the NorTHWICK family to his splendid collection for a trifle 

of 2,900/. 5 
It may be illustrated how fortuitously such charming 


| little works of art may be hidden away in families and for- 
- gotten—stolen, strayed, pawned or destroyed by ignorance 


for the mere value of the gold in the framing—by the 
history of the survival in Dublin of an exquisite portrait. 
now to be identified as the work of ANDREW PLIMER, and 
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it may point a moral to 
miniature keeping. 

Some thirty years ago a man not particularly versed in 
miniatures bought in a by street of Dublin from an old 
woman a miniature of a’lady with a tress of rich brown 
hair, which had but recently been torn from its gold setting 
and protective glass, and he bought it as it was a pretty 
‘thing and in danger of destruction, and inquired as to its 
origin. It had been bought, the petty dealer informed him, 
by her for a shilling or two at one of the then usual mid- 
night auctions of pawnbrokers’ forfeited pledges but the 
night before, and to “‘a Jewman” had fallen the separated 
gold frame. By a coincidence the purchaser, in search of 
an oval frame for the picture, fellin a day or two after with 
“4 Jewman ” who had such to sell, and which happened to 
‘be the one belonging to the picture. In course of years 
it became known to several artists of Dublin as a work of 
‘singular beauty on its own merits without ahistory. Lastly, 
in the Loan Collection of too Irish miniatures at the 
Royal Hibernian Academy in 1903, and subsequently at 
‘the Irish Guildhall Exhibition of 1904, the lady now known 
.as “the Bride” was a centre of attraction. 

Many attempts had been made in thirty years to 
decipher a minute inscription on it. There had not then 
appeared any such admirable handbook as that of Dr. 
WILLIAMSON, the great specialist, ‘How to Identify 
Portrait Miniatures” (1904), or successive investigators 
with glasses would have known of onecharacteristic at least 
which might point to the work of ANDREW PLIMeR, viz. 
that any inscription on any of his pictures was to be looked 
for as exceedingly tiny and cryptic, hidden away in the 
corners of the miniature. One more attempt with fresh 
expert eyes, and the tiny scoring which before had given up 
-an apparently half blurred and longish name ending in 
‘*‘ worth,” was this time read as ‘“ Ravensworth,” and below 
the date 1820. 

It was a curious coincidence that Dr. W1LLIAMSON 
should have illustrated in one of his frontispieces a ‘‘ Lady 
RRAVENSWORTH,” the original being the property of Mr. C. I. 
‘WERTHEIMER, which could be fairly identified as the lady 
of this Dublin picture at a somewhat earlier age, and 
grouped with her unmarried sisters as daughters of Lord 
“GEORGE SEYMouR. Mr. WERTHEIMER’s portrait, if dated, 
would settle a point should it represent the lovely Horat1a 
SEYMOUR, aged about seventeen or eighteen years, who was 


those who are careless about 


-a bride as Lady RavENSworTH in 1820, painted again by 
ANDREW PLIMER in her developed beauty. In the very 
‘unusual pose of full-face looking to the spectator with deep 
earnest great eyes the identity is more than striking. In 
every other characteristic which Dr. WILLIAMSON has 
quoted at length as peculiarly identifying the female por- 
traits of ANDREW PLIMER, this one is a perfect example. 
From the remarkably large and expressive brilliant eyes 
(imitated from those of his own daughters) to its “ sur- 
passing beauty in a certain flower-like tender charm,” the 
whole conditions of a Lady “ PiimerR” are fulfilled. That 
it is of the original hand of a master no less than PLimER, 
‘Cosway or ENGLEHEART there is the self-evidence of the 
lovely work itself. 

Some correspondent may supply another link by re- 

calling any memory of the presence of any member of the 
RAVENSWORTH or SEYMOUR families in Ireland. IsaBELLA 
Horatia Lady RavenswortH died in 1856. Her son, 
the late Earl Ravenswortu, lived to 1903. 
_ What were the vicissitudes of this miniature between 
‘its first appearance in 1820 and its reappearance fifty years 
‘later as a derelict pawnbroker’s pledge at a night auction 
on Essex Quay, Dublin, is not likely to be traced. It is 
‘now in the possession of the President of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy, and can be seen by any of those 
engaged in the fascinating study of miniature art. 


The Tower of St. Nicholas Church, Deptford, has been 
‘restored at a cost of 1,300/. The tower is Perpendicular, and 
is the survival of a church that was pulled down in 1697. Part 
-of the belfry staircase is of Purbeck marble, which has not. 
been used for such a purpose since the reign of Edward II.,, 
-and there is a tradition that the tower was once used as a 
‘lighthouse to guide vessels coming up the Thames to London. ? 


SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. Se 
MEETING of the Society of Architects, was held on 
Thursday, the 17th inst.. when Mr. Walter W. Thomas, 
president, delivered the following address :—"’ isp 
' It is twenty years ago since your first President, himself 4 
Liverpool man, delivered his inaugural address in the Council 
Chamber of Exeter Hall, and now, on the verge of the 
* coming of age” of the Society, history repeats itself in so far: 
as a Liverpool architect is again called upon to, address you in 
a similar capacity. 

The Society of Architects has not existed for twenty years 
without having experienced the vicissitudes and difficulties 
which beset the path of most young and vigorous institutions, 
but it has successfully overcome obstacles and fiow finds itself 
on the threshold of maturity, well established and equipped for © 
carrying on the work it.has undertaken. : The position of 
President becomes proportionally: more responsible as the 
Society develops, and it is not without a full sense of the obliga-. 
tion you have conferred upon me that I have accepted, for the 
second year, the very honourable office in which you have 
placed me. 

I do not propose on this occasion to enter into a long dis- 
sertation upon architecture and its allied arts, sciences and 
crafts, but to confine myself briefly to some remarks upon 
questions in which the Society is particularly interested, and 
perhaps to suggest some means whereby the Society may 
mark its growth to years of discretion by making further use 
of the position to which it has attained in the profession, and 
of the prosperity which has accompanied it. - 


The Education of an Architect. 


There is no institution which has more cause for satisfac- 
tion at the progress which is being made in architectural 
education than have we, seeing to what it must inevitably lead, 
and I think the various architectural societies which are 
actively engaged in this most important work deserve the heart- 
iest support fromevery member of the profession. The pioneer 
in this movement, the Architectural Association, has assumed 
what I do not hesitate to call a heavy responsibility in taking 
over and remodelling the old Architectural Museum to make ° 
provision for its educational work. Unfortunately it is ham- 
pered by a considerable debt on the building fund, which must 
be a source of much anxiety to its promoters. : Several of the 
provincial societies are also launching out in this direction and | 
doing most excellent work, either in connection with universi- 
ties or on their own responsibility. 

The Society of Architects is not, any more than the senior 
body, a teaching institution, but I think the time has come 
when it should recognise its responsibilities in this matter, not 
by entering the arena as a competitor, but rather by founding 
scholarships and assisting financially those bodies who are 
bearing the burden of this great undertaking. Itis of course 
a large question, but one well within the scope of the Society, : 
and I commend it to your most careful consideration. We, as 
a Society, have been accustomed to take a broad view of 
matters affecting the welfare of the profession, and I do not 
think any member will suggest that we exist for ourselves 
alone, but rather that our prosperity brings with it greater 
responsibilities than of yore with regard to our attitude towards © 
such questions as the education of architects. I may remind 
you that by our Articles of Association we are empowered “to 
grant sums of money out of the funds of the Society for the 
promotion of the architectural and allied arts, sciences and 
crafts in such manner as may from.time to time be determined 
upon.” I think it is as well that we should sometimes refresh 
our memories with regard to our powers as an incorporated 
Society and see with what objects and upon what broad lines 
it was founded and built up. i 

The first duty of a man is to see that those dependent upon 
him are propérly provided for, and a similar principle may be 
applied with regard to the duty of a society to its members in. 
giving them such ' privileges as its means and position justify ; 
but that is not the end and aim of its existence, and while the 
members naturally share in its prosperity, it is only right that 
the profession as a whole should benefit by each architectural 
society taking its part directly or indirectly in the work of 
education. ‘Therefore, whether on the question of supporting ° 
benevolent funds or subscribing to architectural educational 
schools, the Society should, I think, recognise its responsibilities, *: 
particularly as regards the latter, which is so closely allied to 
that question with which the Society is indissolubly connected— 
the statutory education and registration of architects, to which. 
subject I would now ask your attention. 


The Registration of Architects. 


It has recently been stated that the matter is szb judice, as 
being at present under consideration by the R.J.B.A,, and this 
may very properly be the case as regards the allied societies, 
but we are in the happy position of standing alone in this , 
question and of being untrammelled by any consideration of” 
this kind. At the same time we have fully recognised that it: 
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would be inadvisable if at. the moment we took any part in the 
matter beyond that of an interested spectator, or took any 
steps which would, prejudice whatever. action the senior body 
may contemplate. it part 

Some have urged us to press on without regard to other 
interested bodies, but if we have not. always been treated with 
that courtesy to which we were entitled, we have the welfare of 
the profession too much at heart to bear any resentment or 
risk any precipitate action which would hinder the ultimate 
object for which we have been patiently striving for so many 
years. Our object is not the aggrandisement of the Society 
or its members, but the promotion of a measure which we 
believe to be to the advantage of the public and the best interests 
of the profession, and it is sufficient for us, for the moment, 
that after much effort we have succeeded in demonstrating 
that the profession is with us on the general principle. Under 
these circumstances we can afford to adopt a waiting and 
watching policy, recognising, as we always have done, that if 
registration is to be zz fact accompli it must be carried through 
by the senior body, with the united aid and support of every 
architectural society. 

The President of the R.I.B A. in his recent address rightly 
maintains a discreet silence as to what is taking place pending 
the report of the committee specially appointed by the general 
body, and intimates that both sides will be heard before coming 
to any decision. Possibly, our friends of opposite views may 
yet be convinced that we respect their prejudices and that we 
do not wish to hamper them in promoting a bona-fide scheme. 

On the other hand, it is to be hoped that the report of the 
committee appointed early in the year and the deliberation 
and action of the R.I.B.A. thereon will not be unduly delayed, 
as at present there is undoubtedly an impression abroad that 
the committee has become non-existent without completing the 
work for which it was formed. The Parliamentary session is 
approaching and our members and supporters will look for 
some results, and any unreasonable delay on the part of the 
Institute in declaring its policy will undoubtedly alienate from 
it many who at present are looking to it for some solution of 
the question. 

I think it may be taken for granted that the R.I.B.A. is 
pledged beyond recall to some measure, the principle of which 
it adopted in a somewhat vague form long ago, and it only 
remains for it to formulate that principle in a Bill to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament. The Society of Architects will continue 
its pioneer work until sooner or later its object is achieved. 
Continual dropping wears away stone, and already there are 
signs of disintegration in the conglomerate of prejudice and 
self-interest which binds together the few remaining adherents 
to fossilised traditions and ideas. The Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland is now solid in favour of registration, so 
much so that it would seem extremely likely that Ireland will 
lead the way with an Act of its own if the parent. Institute 
delays much longer, 

I do not propose to enter here upon the arguments for or 
against registration which have been reiterated ad mazseam for 
years, but I think a great deal of unnecessary trouole is 
created by the “art” man who endeavours to raise difficulties 
over the question of how to provide for the “artist” in any 
Bill, but surely the measure would not affect artists as such; it 
is Only when they desire to practise the art of an architect by 
way of a profession that they would be called upon, very pro- 
perly, to show that they are qualified to do so. Every architect 
should be an artist, but all artists are not qualified to 
assume the title of architect. 

The tendency among musicians, painters and sculptors is 
all towards federation ; the former have a Bill before Par- 
lament on very similar lines to our own, and the latter have 
recently formed an Association for mutual intercourse and 
support ; they also, together with painters and architects, com- 
pete keenly for the privilege of being “registered” as members 
of the Royal Academy, yet these same architects object to 
being registered as architects by a General Council, though 
they suffer their names to appear in public lists of architects by 
the side of those of Tom, Dick and Harry, and an indis- 
criminating public considers one just as much a member of the 
profession as another. 

Let me close my remarks on this subject by propounding 
the following questions. If registration is not desirable or the 
principle of federation as applied to the practice of architecture 
is a wrong one, why, and on what other principle, are the 
many architectural societies founded, from the Royal Iustitute 
of British Architects onward? Does not their very existence 
imply agreement with the principle, and have they not recently 
expressed adhesion to it with no uncertain voice? The Royal 


Institute has before it now a oer i ill it ri 
te | eat opportunity; will 
the occasion ? ; BP a ope 


Ancient Lights. 


_ ~ Another subject in which the Society is actively interested 
Is that of obtaining Some amendment of the law relating to 
ancient lights, and it was the first to take active movement 


—— ee 


towards this end by means of a petition presented to the Lord 
Chancellor some years ago. Since then other interested 
bodies have combined to introduce a Bill in Parliament with a 
similar object, but which we at the time considered was hardly 
sufficiently drastic in its proposals, practically amovnting to 
transfer the procedure from the lawyer’s to the surveyors 
hands. ~ 

It has been left to a member of the allied craft of building 
to fight the battle on behalf of all interested in building opera- 
tions, and Mr. Colls has earned the thanks of the profession 
for his plucky stand in the action brought against him by the 
Home and Colonial Stores, Ltd., the result of which has gone: 
far towards achieving the object the Society of Architects has. 
in view. “it ; 
Architects and Local Authorities. oe - 

The duties of an architect bring him into close touch with 
local authorities, and he not infrequently finds himself at 
variance with them on such points as the interpretation of 
by-laws, the conducting of architectural Competitions and what 
I may term the municipalisation of architectural work, to the 
loss of the private practitioner. Various remedies have been 
suggested and societies formed for dealing with these matters, 
notably in by-law reform and architectural ‘competitions, and 
undoubtedly considerable good has been done, particularly in 
the latter subject, in educating the public somewhat with 
regard to the question of professional etiquette To 

The R.I.B A. is now awaiting the report of a committee om 
the question of borough surveyors and engineers being em- 
ployed on architectural work, and it proposes to take steps to 
bring the matter forcibly before the notice of those concerned, 
which should have a good effect, but its efforts would have 
considerably more weight were architects to endeavour to get 
more fully represented on public bodies, and bring their. per- 
sonal influence to bear upon matters affecting the interests of 
the profession. ; 

The question of the municipal architect is closely allied 
with that of the foregoing, and where it is found advisable to 
employ one, I certainly think his duties should be of an ad- 
visory nature only and that his appointment should be such as- 
would preclude the necessity of his competing with the ordinary 
practitioner. 

There was probably no time when professional advice was. 
more needed by public bodies than at present, when :n all 
directions many thousands of pounds are being spent on street 
improvements and buildings for public purposes, but profes- 
sional men to a large extent are chary of coming forward as- 
representatives of the ratepayers, on account of the time they: 
must necessarily give to public duties, very often to the detri-- 
ment of their own immediate interests. a 

With. regard to architectural competitions and the com 
plaints so often made of unfair conditions and unsatisfactory. 
results, the remedy is in the hands of individuals, and so long” 
as promoters see that no conditions, however unreasonable,. 
will deter some architects from competing, so long will the 
profession have to put up with treatment which would not be: 
tolerated for a moment by any other body of professional men.. 
Leave all doubtful competitions severely alone and there will 
be a speedy recognition on the part of promoters that there is- 
such a thing as professional etiquette among architects. 


Liverpool Cathedral, 


The mention of competitions recalls one of the most. im= 


portant of recent years, that for the new cathedral at Liverpool, 
the commencement of which building marks an epoch, not 
alone in the history of the city which it is to adorn, but in 
the history of modern architecture. The preliminary difficulties 
have been overcome, and there is every indication that the 
necessary funds will be forthcoming to enable the work to 
proceed to completion without undue delay. 


Cheaper Houses. : 
Cases are constantly arising, especially in rural districts, of 
building schemes being stopped or hindered owing to the 
apparent unsuitability of the local by-laws. Especially does 
this seem to be the case with regard to estate owners desirous’ 
of providing accommodation for their workmen or tenants. 
Undoubtedly building owners and architects have frequently. 
cause for complaint on this score, and one estate owner has 
gone so far as to openly defy the authorities who refused to: 
pass his home-made plans. It is somewhat remarkable that 
the aggrieved party in this case is a distinguished member of 
a profession who would look with grave suspicion upon anyone’ 
assuming the functions of a lawyer without qualifications, but - 
who did not hesitate to take upon himself the duties of an 
architect, with the aforesaid result. Only as recently as this- 
afternoon the President of the Local Government Board 
has received a deputation from representatives of rural 
districts, who have found these local by-laws injurious to the: 
cause of housing the poor in the country. In large towns and 
cities the by-laws vary considerably in adjoining districts. 
There must be regulations of these kinds in the public: 
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interest, but there should be some means of adapting them to 
the particular district or the particular circumstances of an 
individual case, No hard and fast’ line can be drawn, and 
those who administer the by-laws should be allowed a certain 
amount of latitude for the exercise of common sense and dis- 
cretion. : . si 

To the Members in Particular. 


I have rather digressed from the original purpose of my 
address, viz. in what way the Society can best use the powers 
conferred upon it by its incorporation. 

The recently constituted board of defence formed by the 
R.I.B A reminds us that we have for long possessed similar 
powers of initiating and supporting such legal proceedings as 
the Council may deem desirable in the interests of the profes- 
sion or the members of the Society, and only lately we have 
had several claims for assistance of this kind; indeed it would 
weary you were I to reiterate in how many directions and ways 
“we are authorised to act as a corporate body, but it is obvious 
that we are limited to a large extent as to how far we can 
make use of these powers in proportion to the growth of, our 
membership, for as yet we have not'a large margin to devote 
to other purposes than those immediately. and materially 
benefiting the members, whose interests must naturally come 
first, though, as I previously stated, they are not all that we 
exist for 

I would like to emphasise the remark. made in the recent 
annual report as to the advisability of largely increasing the 
membership ; and here is where the ordinary member’s oppor- 
tunity comes in of doing something practical for the Sociéty. 
We cannot all hold office or take an active part in the 
administration of the Society’s affairs, but we can all share the 
work of extending its scope and. utility, which I have 
endeavoured to show is such as should command.the support 
of practitioners. generally. It is mainly through the personal 
influence of its members that the rapid growth and develop- 
ment ofthe Society can be assured, and if, by your efforts, we 
can emerge from our twenty-first year with a membership of at 
least a thousand, we shall have achieved something which will 
enormously increase our powers for good. The object is so 
easily attained and at so little individual ‘trouble that I do rot 
hesitate to ask you individually to support my suggestion, by 
undertaking to each introduce at least one new member before 
the next meeting, when the thing is done. 

The difficulty of course is, that with every intention and 
desire to assist the Society, the matter is apt to be forgotten, 
and so far as this question is concerned we leave the Society 
to look after itself. If instead of doing so we were at once to 
co-operate unanimously while the matter is fresh in our minds, 
the result would exceed what I think is the very modest figure 
I have suggested as being a desirable minimum number of 
members. | 

I will conclude with a word to those of us who are just 
entering on their professional career as architects. The 
opportunity of achieving greatness does not come to all, and 
most of us have to be content with “the trivial round, the 
common task,” but we can in carrying out the ordinary duties 
-of our calling set before ourselves a high ideal at which to aim. 
‘The stress and toil of business life brings with it temptations, 
‘sometimes to profit by transactions which do not accord with 
strictly honourable practice; but clean hands make clean 
work in more senses than one, and if at the outset we set our 
face against anything which savours of dishonest gain or sharp 
practice, we shall undoubtedly reap our reward in the esteem 
of our fellow-men and the confidence of our clients. 

There is room in the profession for educated ability, but 
mone at all for mediocrity or for those who under the present 
‘system or rather want of one are pitched into the profession 
half educated or even worse, to the detriment of those who are 
endeavouring, however imperfectly, to uphold its honour and 
integrity. The outlook, however, is distinctly brighter than'‘it 
was, and we are encouraged to hope that the day is not far 
distant when some scheme of education and federation will be 
Carried through which, while it may not and ‘probably will not 
be a panacea for every ill, will go very far towards inaugurating 
a new era of prosperity not merely to the material advantage 
of architects, but to the wider interests of architecture, ; 
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SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


At the last ordinary meeting of the Sheffield Society of 

Architects and Surveyors Dr. John Stokes delivered a 
lecture on monumental brasses. These ’brasses, he said, made 
their appearance’ in» England ‘in the thirteenth century. The 
earliest one now in existence was that of Sir John d’Abernon, 
of Stoke d’Abernon, Surrey, dated 1277, and earlier ones now 
lost were recorded. This form of memorial probably first 
arose in Germany, and seemed to have sprung into existence as 
a perfect art, for the earliest examples were the best in execu- 
tion and design, The material of which they were made was 


known as “atten,” a:term loosely used to designate any com- 
pound of copper, and also as “Cullen plate,” a corruption of 
Cologne, where, together with Flanders, the plates were chiefly 
made. Many brasses in England were of continental origin, 
but most were of native workmanship. The brass being a 
substitute for a stone effigy, the figures were represented as if 
lying on the back, the head resting on a cushion or helmet, and 
the feet on a lion or dog, as in the stone monuments, but in the 
sixteenth century the practice arose of showing figures kneeling 
and in other awkward positions—an attempt at realism, but an 
evidence of decay in art, which was not found at the best 
period. Enamel was used in some brasses, but this not being 
a durable material, or the method of its application not perhaps: 
being sufficiently understood, had in most cases worn off. 
There was an example of the use of enamel locally in some 
brasses in Hathersage Church. These monuments might be 
divided into four classes—military, ecclesiastical, civil and 
miscellaneous. It was impossible to over-rate the importance 
and value of monumental brasses, forming as they did a series 
of illustrations of and a commentary on the history, dress, 
manners and customs of our ancestors. In them we could 
trace the change from mail to plate armour and its gradual 
disuse as.a means of defence, the changes in civilian costume 
showing the rise of a new order ; but perhaps the clerical ones, 
were especially noteworthy, as'it was the rule of the Church to. 
bury ecclesiastics'in full dress, with all the ornaments’ of their 
orders, which were’ hence faithfully represented on the: brass. 
The local brasses shown’ and described were as follows :—’ 
Burgh Wallis, Sprotborough, Chesterfield, Hathersage, Tides-: 
well, military ; York, Wensley, Dronfield, ‘Tideswell, Newark, 
ecclesiastical; Bradfield, .Rawmarsh, Rotherham Owston, 
Marr, Boston, Newark, civilian... ee ; 

The lecture was illustrated by rubbings taken by Dr. Stokes.’ 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE opening meeting of the session was held on the oth 
inst. Mr. H. O. Tarbolton, the president, was chair- 

man. It was reported that there was a credit balance of 60/.. 
Mr. Tarbolton’s address dealt with “ Education’ and Archi- 
tecture.” Fortunes in the architectural world, he said, only’ 
came to the very few, and those who looked to the profession 
as a money-making one ought to change their calling. A doubt 
was often expressed whether an ordinary architect’s office was 
the best place for a boy, and whether an architect in practice 
was the right man to undertake the responsibility of an early 
training. The pupil had been usually looked upon by the 
architect and his assistants as a nuisance, and tolerated because 
of his premium, and that some day or other he would turn into 
something useful. Mr. Tarbolton, while admitting that it was 
not easy to tabulate a course of training, advocated for the pupil. 
a thoroughly good school education, followed by a University 
course, and then a finishing in a good office, with outdoor 
study and with some travel. He indicated part of _ the. 
educational equipment necessary for the architect—a knowledge. 
of economic questions, scientific knowledge, the laws of hygiene, 
of contracting, problems of organisation and labour, social and 
fiscal questions, and so on. He favoured the training of the 
art schools to private tuition. In the latter portion of his 
address the President, after speaking of the influence such. an 
Association as theirs could wield in the preservation of the old 
and the planning of the new suburbs of a city, said that both’ 
the Heriot-Watt Art School and the School of Applied Art. 
failed to meet the real requirements of architecture. The scope 
of the work was not sufficiently extensive. The standard and 
results of the Applied Art School were excellent so far as they 
went, and being under the direct control of architects, the’ 
school supplied in a limited way the needs of those who used 
it as a supplement to their office work. In the teaching 
schools in Loncon, Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and 
Glasgow, the requirements for the examination of the Royal’ 
Institute of British Architects were kept in view, and a 
systematic course of instruction in architectural history and 
detail and general professional practice provided. In Edin. 
burgh no attempt was made to prepare students for this. 
examination. A chair or lectureship of technical science was 
urgently required, which would pave the way to organised 
teaching schools. The University authorities said that funds 
were not available for the endowment of a chair. In America 
patriotic citizens had met the occasion, and surely there were 


_those in this country who would in a like manner come forward 
‘In the interests of an object that so much touched the welfare 


of the country. The course of instruction would need to 
embrace the special subjects demanded from architectural 
students for the passing of the Royal Institute cf British’ 
Architects’ examination, as well as such subjects of general 
education as were required for degrees in science, including’ 
modern languages, and the course would be useless unless. it: 
extended for at least three academic years. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. . 

A FEW months ago we published some articles about the 
visit to Geneva of’several art masters who were sent by the 
West Riding education committee. Their reports have 
been published.~ They consider that the methods of 
drawing would be useful in the workshop and other technical 
purposes, but. the artistic feeling is not so well developed. 
In the infant and elementary schools there is a lack of the 
freedom of teaching which is given in similar schools in 
England. The conclusion arrived at is that “it would be 
quite impossible to incorporate the points of excellence of 
the organisation of the Geneva school in the West Riding 
scheme without completely reorganising art instruction as 
given in Yorkshire. It would render it necessary to organise 
the teaching of elementary drawing, to focus its endeavours, 
to sweep away much of the art teaching at present required, 
to recoup schools of art that have to abolish the fancy 
work (such as the putting of copies of landscape, &c., on 
tambourines and such objects), and to establish one or two 
schools of which the aim should be art in its relation to 
industries, and wherein practical demonstration and instruc- 
tion in each craft or subject should be given. by a specialist, 
and where the consecutive working time of the student is 
made to extend over some years. The crafts that are pre- 
dominant in the West Riding should receive primary 
attention.” The efforts made in Geneva seem to have been 
unavailing. Under the circumstances it is rather sur- 
prising that the representatives of Yorkshire have not pro- 
posed that the people in Geneva should send over their 
professors to England in order to be taught. 


THE difference of opinion among judges on that appa- 
rently simple. question, ‘When is a drain a sewer anda 
sewer a drain?” was referred to by the Master of the Rolls 
in giving judgment in two cases which came before the 
Court of Appeal on Monday.. In one of them a Mr, 
THOMPSON was the owner of seven houses in Eccles. . A 
drain or sewer belonging to one of them was declared 
to be a nuisance and injurious to health, and’ notice was 
left with the owner to lay down efficient drains within 
fourteen days. He declined.’ He was therefore charged 
with not having complied with the demand, and as the 
subject was difficult a case was stated by the justices of the 
borough. A divisional Court came to the conclusion that 
the drain was a sewer inasmuch as it served other houses 
belonging to different owners. The Corporation appealed. 
In the second action, which related to premises in New 
Southgate, the works ordered were executed, and the 
plaintiff sought to recover the amount paid on the 
contention that the drain was a sewer. The Master 
of the Rolls in the first case considered there was a balance 
of authority in favour of the Corporation of Eccles. Similar 
drains were held to impose an obligation on the owners of 
the houses to execute such repairs as would remove a 
nuisance. In the second case the drain was similar, but 
the plaintiff carried out the works which were ordered. 
The local authority, it was considered, had not taken proper 
steps to localise the cause of complaint, and there might be 
other owners who were also responsible. But the plaintiff 
could not say that the nuisance was not upon her property. 
Although Mr. Justice CHANNELL had held that no portion 
of the expenses was payable by the plaintiff who was en- 
titled to recover the amount expended, the Master of the 
Rolls and the Lords Justices came to the conclusion that 
there was no question of apportionment and that the whole 
obligation was on the plaintiff. We have several times 
referred to the obscurity which surrounds a simple affair 
which two practical men could easily determine in a brief 
time. But owing to the uncertainty of the Courts and the 
remoteness of any agreement about the characteristics of a 
drain and sewer, it will be found more economical to per- 
form what. is. ordered by a local authority than to seek 
protection in the Law Courts. . 


WHEN the late THomas’ EccLeston Gipp, who was 
clerk to the authorities of St.-Pancras, out of pure love of 
art and without any expectation of-profit joined with his 
neighbour, Mr. Husert, HERKOMER, in erecting an art 
school ai Bushey, he anticipated not only gratification but 
renown to some extent, for the school appeared destined 


to endure. Bushey had already a place in the history of — 
art, for. Dr. Munro: lived. in it, who was an early patron 
of TURNER and other water colour artists. © The. position 


‘was picturesque, the buildings were admirably adapted for 


instruction in painting, the fees were very moderate, and 
the whole system was deserving of success. There is no 
doubt some able artists have studied in the school,-and it 
is to be regretted that there should be any suspension of 
the instruction. Twenty years ago the conditions were 
different to those. which now prevail in most things. Mr.’ 
Gisp is no longer alive, and the trustees determined to sell 
the property on which the outlay must have amounted to at 
least 8,o00/,: The auction took place on Tuesday, and the 
school building, with half an acre of freehold ground, was 


| knocked down for the small sum of 1,300 That was a 


result which no friend of the school could have anticipated 
in 1884, 


Tue “Auld Brig” of Ayr acquired a new interest 
through the imaginary conversation between it and .the 
“New Brig,” which Rosert Burns reported for the 
amusement of his friend BALLANTYNE, who was the chief 
magistrate when the latter work was constructed. But the 
‘“‘ Auld Vandal” not only is a costly relic to preserve, but 
causes anxiety to the Town Council, for if it collapsed and 
anyone suffered, the responsibility would be cast on the 
members. It is not long since about 1,000/. was expended 
on works. Last week there was a flood in, the river and 
alarm arose, for some of the timber supports were carried 
away. Any loss will fall on the: contractor who has to 
maintain the bridge for two months longer. The bridge 
suffered far less than was anticipated, but the question 
arose whether the foundations were not exposed, and that a 
new danger might arise. A close examination has there- 
fore become essential, and for that purpose the “ Auld 
Brig ” is to be temporarily closed. 


Mr. JoHN Norton, F.R.I.B.A., a past president of the 
Architectural Association, late of 24 Old Broad Street and 
14 Bedford Row, W.C., died after a few hours’ illness at 
his residence, ~Casalini, West Cliff Road, Bournemouth, 
on Thursday, the roth inst., in his eighty-second year. He 
was a native of Bristol, became a pupil of the late 
BENJAMIN FERREY, of London, and in 1852 he com- 
menced practice for himself. Since then he has carried out 
a very large number of churches, schools, rectories, vicarages 
and secular works, chief cf which were Kewstoke Church, 
Somerset ; Builth Church; St. Matthew’s Church, Brighton ; 
Neath Church; Ebbw Vale Church ; Christ Church, Clifton; 
Emmanuel | Church, » Clifton; ‘Lundy Island Church ; 
Finchley Church ; Bedminster Church ; St. Luke’s Church, 
Bedminster; St. Audries‘ Church, Somerset; Newport 
Church, Salop ; Dyffryn Church, Glamorgan ; Bedminster 
parish church ; Stoke Bishop Church ; St. Paul’s and parish 
churches of Clifton and others. A large number of rectories- 
and vicarage houses.. Schools, viz. :—Training College and 
Schools for the diocese of Gloucester and Bristol ; Royal 
Normal College for the Blind, Norwood ; Church Mis- 
sionary Society’s House and Schools, Limpsfield, Surrey ; 
International College, Isleworth, and others, Secular 
works, viz. :—Elvedon Hall, Suffolk, for H.H. the Maha- 
rajah DHULEEP SincH; Tyntesfield, Somerset ; Euston 
Hall, Suffolk, for His Grace the Duke of GRrarTON 35. 
Blaise Castle (interior) ; Ferney Hall; Florence Public 


Works and the buildings of the new Boulevard ; 
Great Yarmouth Winter Garden, &c.; Tynemouth 
Winter Garden, &c.; St. Audries, Somerset, for 


Sir A. Actanp Hoop, Bart.; the Turf Club, Picca- 
dilly ; the Government Telegraph Offices, Throgmorton 
Avenue; Canada Government Buildings, Westminster ; 
South-Western Terminus Hotel, Southampton ; Mickleham 
Mansion, Surrey ; Badgemore’ Mansion, Oxon ; Horstead' 
Hall, Norfolk ; Nutfield Mansion, Surrey ; Fickel Castle, 
Esthonia ;’ Framlingham Hall, Norfolk; Brent Knoll, 
Somerset ; Summer’s Place, Sussex; Town Hall, Neath ; 
several county courts and large residential flats. He leaves, 
besides his widow, eight daughters and two sons, the younger 
one, of whom (Mr. C. Harro_p Norron) is carrying on 
the practice. Mr. Norton enjoyed the best of health 
until the last few hours of his life. - i 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


8T. PAUL’S CHURCH, GREENOCE, 


OAKHILL DRIVE, SURBITON, SURREY.—CARRIAGE COURT, SHOW- 
ING ENTRANCE GATE-—CARRIAGE COURT, SHOWING GATE- 
WAY TO GARDEN-—GARDEN VIEW-THE HALL. 


HIS house, which has lately been built, is approached 
from Oakhill Road, by a straight private drive 

400 feet long (whence the house derives its name), having 
a carriage court at its termination on the north-west side of 
the house, where the entrance porch is situated. Part of 
the garden has a frontage to Kingsdown Road. The 
ground falls away considerably from the house on the 
garden side, so that the terrace, which is 30 feet wide, 
stands 5 feet above the level of the tennis and croquet- 
lawns, and has a brick retaining wall with steps. The 
facings of the house are of Crowborough bricks with red 
dressings. The bay windows of the dining-room and 
drawing room are of Monk’s Park stone, and the remaining 
windows are of wood painted white. The copings are of 
Robin Hood stone. The roof is covered with light sea- 
green Westmorland slates from the Tilberthwaite Com- 
pany’s quarries, laid in diminishing courses with lead ridges. 
The hall and staircase are lined with white panelling, and 
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the doors of the principal rooms are of mahogany. A feature 
has been made of the loggia (or open-air-room) facing 
south-west, which can be approached direct either from the . 
drawing-room, billiard-room, or hall. Like the porch, 
vestibule, cloak-room, &c., it has amosaic floor. There isa 
sitting-room on the first floor opening on to the balcony 
over the loggia, which has a large awning to cover it, and 
the accommodation comprises ten bed and dressing-rooms, °, 
with three bath-rooms, a dark-room for. photography, two 
box-rooms and the usual offices. ‘The heating was carried 
out by Mr. Epwarp P. MILNE, of 15 Craven Street, 
Strand, both the domestic supply and that for the radiators 
(though separate) being heated by MILNE’s patent Duplex 
boiler inthe basement. The electric-light installation is 
by Mr. G. A. STEINTHAL, of Bradford, and the fittings by 
Mr. MontaGuE ForpHaM, of 9 Maddox Street, W.. Mr. 
FRANK Hawkey, of Surbiton, was the. builder, and Mr. 
WaLTER E. Hewitt, A.R.I.B.A.,. of 22 : Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C., the architect, who also, designed and 
superintended the laying out of the grounds, in which 
there is a circular fishpond, &c. The entrance gates and 
garden gate shown in the photographs are of teak. 


ALBERT COURT, KENSINGTON.—_THE DINING-ROOM—ENTRANCE 
HALL, LOOKING 10 SIAIRS8, : 
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OAKHILL DRIVE, SURBITON—GROUND PLAN. 


— — 


i 
CARRIAGE COURT : 


(Walter E. Hewitt, A.R.I.B.A., Architect.) 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

MEETING of the Association was held on Friday 
a evening last at the new premises in Tufton Street, S.W., 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber, president, in the chair. 

The following were elected as members :—Messrs. J. A. 
Quittenton, P. B. W. Sich, W. A. Napier, A. Turmeau, H. E. 
Chick, R. W. Thorp, S. J. Webber, J. C. Kent, G. G. Rogers, 
B. Winship, A. J. Thomas, F. Woods, T. F. W. Grant, V. C. 
Batalha-Reis, H. F. Bateman, A. H. Boss, F. W. Hipkins, 
- ae ate Boevey, E. A. Boyle, W. A. Aictkmann and J. 

. S. Dahl. 


Mr. E. M. Gibbs was reinstated a member. 


, The Late Professor Kerr. 
The PRESIDENT said since their last meeting they had to 


‘firm: of Messrs.’ Batsford. 


its first president in 1847. The date went back a good many 
years, and no members present could remember the period. 
Professor Kerr had been a consistent upholder of the Associa- 
tion and its principles all his life, and for fifty years took a 
great and active interest in its work. They all knew his books 
and the share he had had in the work of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. As a mark of their esteem a vote of 
condolence with the relatives would be passed. At the same 
time, continued the President, we have lost a friend of’ the 
Association and to a certain extent of the profession generally 
in the death of the late Mr. Bradley“T. Batsford. ’The firm he 
represented were always extremely kind to ‘studehts’ and’ all 
architects, and it was therefore’ only ‘echoing the wish’ ofall 
present in proposing that’a letter of ‘Condolence ‘be:sent to® the 
‘The President said he desired to 


deplore the loss of a distinguished member. The late Professor | submit a third proposal, and he was suré'all: members would 
Kerr was one of the founders of the Association, and acted as | be in full agreement with him. He moved that a most hearty 
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vote of congratulation be sent to Sir Aston Webb upon the 
honour he had received from His Majesty the King. Sir Aston 
Webb had been a great friend to the Association from very 
early times ; the actual date perhaps was 1873, when he gained 
the Pugin studentship. He held office as hon secretary in 
1876-7, and as president during the session 1881-2, Ever 
since his connection with the Association he had taken the 
warmest and kindliest interest in its welfare, and they would 
hope. that he’might long be spared to enjoy the honours recently 
‘conferred upon him. 
Mr. W. HENMAN read the following paper on 


Ventilation. 


The invitation which I received: from, the Architectural 
Association to address its members on, the subject. of “ Ventila- 
tion” was accepted as a compliment and with somewhat ofa 
light heart, but more recently I have been reminded by 
Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., that, like politics and religion, the 
subject of ventilation is apt to arouse passion and prejudice. 
This fact has recently been unpleasantly forced upon me to 
‘such an extent that I have had seriously to consider whether I 
could venture to face another audience and run the risk of 
exciting animosity in again dealing publicly with the subject, 

To have withdrawn, however, might lead to the suggestion 
that I had not the courage of my convictions, or, at least, that 
J feared consideration and kindness might not be accorded to 
me by the members of this-Association. Believing that truth 
cand justice will eventually triumph in this as in other matters, 
and trusting in the good nature and reasonable spirit in which 
‘you will receive the few remarks which I have to make on this 
thorny subject, I have decided to brave the occasion, simply 
premising that it will be my endeavour not so much to raise 
controversy as to stimulate observation, in the hope of extend- 
ing sound views upon the principles involved and greater 
intelligence in their application. < 

Difficulties which confront one in dealing with the subject 
of ventilation arise from the fact that it principally relates to 
functions of life which, in their fulness, are practically beyond 
human comprehension, and because it has to deal with indi- 
‘vidual susceptibilities as well as with an invisible, elusive and 
almost intangible body, viz. the atmosphere, affected by 
chemical and physical laws, but yet only partially understooa. 
Literature on ventilation is somewhat profuse, and many 
eminent scientists have investigated various phases of the 
subject, yet it appeared to me there is still an opening fora 
‘concise treatise which will deal with ;it in a scientifically 
practical manner, without prejudice, to serve as a text-book for 
architectural students. Under limitations imposed upon me by 
‘the Editor, I wrote an article some ,three or four years past, 
which appeared in a publication, called “Modern House 
‘Construction,” which in some respects deals with details. It 
would be tedious to repeat in an,evening’s paper, although I 
must in substance place before you the same conclusions as 
those dealt with in that article and drawn from my own 
practical experience. 

_ Perhaps the most unfortunate circumstance if connection. 
with ventilation results from the fact that eminent early writers 
thereon, whose works are still largely diated to, make asser- 
‘tions from their undoubtedly careful observations which, in face 
of more modern practice and the great improvements which 
have since been effected in appliances, cannot now be accepted. 

One of the best standard works is that by Dr. D. B. Reid, 
‘who for some years supervised the ventilation of the Houses 
of Parliament. He published in 1344 a book entitled “ Illus- 
trations of Ventilation.” “His observations and general state- 
‘ments are generally trustworthy, but his deductions are some- 
times at fault. 

A more modern book ‘is that of Dr. J.-S.-Billings, of the 
Johns Hopkins’ Hospital fame, entitled ‘Ventilation and 
Heating,” consisting of some 500 pages. It brings together a 
‘vast mass of useful information on the subject; but being 
written by an American principally for use in America, a con- 
‘siderable portion of. its contents is unsuitable for this country, 
and a careful perusal of the volume left on my mind a sense 
of indefiniteness, examples being given of so, many different 
methods without clearly indicating those that are worthy of 
adoption or those that should be avoided. There are numerous 
other writers on different phases, of the subject, but the two 
mentioned are, so far as I know, the only books in English 
‘which deal with it exhaustively. Yet there is in both a lack of 
‘that practical. guidance based on modern experience such as 
architects now require. The result has been to engender what 
I.may term a ‘chaotic state of mind in the profession. Some 
are inclined to’ dogmatise upon the simplicity of this or that 
method, while ‘others prefer to do nothing, on the excuse that 
the diffictilties'are’too abstruse. Nevertheless there are certain 
well-recogniséd ‘facts’ which ought to be known by all, and in- 
telligently made use’of by those who realise the necessity for 
efficient ‘ventilation, dr'whose province it is to provide for it in 
Our buildtigs.§ so WS > a oe ee , 

It would be impossible for me in the course of an evening 


to go fully into what-is known of the chemical and physical 
properties of the air we breathe. I must take it for granted 
that you are acquainted with its accepted’ composition and 
general characteristics. We all recognise our dependence 
upon the continuous ‘breathing of atmospheric air to sustain 
life, but ‘isit always realised*that to sustain healthy life air 
must not only be breathed in sufficient qudntity but that it 
must be of suitable quality ?\ Oe ia 

Under ordinary conditions nearly everyone who can use 
the muscles of his. body for filling his lungs may get quantity, 
but it is not always obtainable.in suitable condition .or state of 
purity. hints pe: * . : 

“Give us, some air” is an, expression often made use of 
even by people fully surrounded by air. What they really 
want is frésher or purer air. Ventilation, therefore, has to 
deal with both quantity and quality, or it Cannot be considered 
effective. The science of ventilation may be said to consist in 
providing and employing means by which adequate quantity 
can be procured and the art of ventilation as that of securing a 
wholesome atmosphere for the purpose.’ Unless air is reason-, 
ably pure outside a building it is scarcely possible to have it, 
pure within. Air may be screened and washed, but it is, 
questionable if any means have yet been devised by which, in 
its passage from without to within a building, a thoroughly 
impure atmosphere can be made wholesome. - ; 

It is rather beyond the province of architects to practically 
deal with the outer atmosphere. The question of maintaining 
it in a reasonable state of purity is of necessity a communal 
matter, and must be attended to by the State and by lucal 
authorities ; yet each individual is personally responsible to the 
community for every act of commission or omission which 
leads to contamination of the atmosphere. So much depends 
upon the condition of the outer air whether or no good ventila- 
tion can be secured within buildings, that it is right we should 
direct public attention to the fact that no means supplied by 
architects for securing ventilation within buildings can be 
effective urless the outer atmosphere is maintained reasonably 
pure and wholesome. Millions are spent in order to secure 
supplies of fresh, wholesome water, because people recognise 
that an impure supply results in ill-health, disease and death. 
But probably in consequence of the subtle nature and obscure 
effects of the atmosphere which all of us constantly breathe, 
expenditure is ever grudged in obtaining it pure and wholesome 
even within our dwellings. 

It is this subtle nature of the atmosphere which doubtless 
accounts for the difficulties most people find in dealing with it. 
They cannot see, and only with difficulty handle it. Yet, as 
Sir Wm. Preece when young ‘is said to have been told by his 
father :—“ The air, although you cannot see it, is as material 
as water ; you feel;it in every puff of wind,.and see it in every 
bending bough.” I am convinced by experience that the possi- 
bilities of dealing with it for the purpose of securing ventilation 
are greatly facilitated by fully recognising the material nature 
of the atmosphere. 

‘Air and water have different properties, yet in many respects 
they behave in a similar.manner, and I believe the more 
thoroughly you study the latter and picture to yourself the 
material nature of the former, the better able you will be to 
make provision for adequate circulation of air in your build- 
ings. Air is more universally distributed around the earth 
than is water, and, fortunately. for us, it is in the open naturally 
maintained in a fairly uniform condition, many influences being 
continuously at work to keep it in a sufficiently pure state for 
supporting human existence. Yet, even apart from human 
agency, it becomes fouled. In certain localities the atmosphere 
is well known to be unhealthy, and although. in these days, 
when the open-air treatment is so greatly extolled, it may 
appear heretical to say so, there is reason for believing that 
better health and comfort can at times be secured within doors 
than outside—or why should buildings be erected? Partly, no 
doubt, to shield ourselves from excessive velocity of winds, 
which may give usa pure atmosphere, but the one rapid move-— 
ment of air is liable to so reduce the heat of our bodies that ill- 
health may result. ; ; 

An important difference between air and water is that 
while air is very elastic and can be compressed, water cannot 
be reduced materially in bulk by compression. It is now 
demonstrated that air can be brought to a liquid and even 
solid condition, and we know that water can easily be 
volatilised. I mention these facts in the hope of impressing 
upon you the material nature of the atmosphere, that it can 
be handled and dealt with, that it is subject to certain laws 
which can be ascertained, it can be measured and weighed. 
Like water, it dissolves certain substances and vapours. It 
will hold in suspense insoluble matter. Fresh air, like fresh 
water, may become fouled by contact with impurity, either in 
the open, in confined vessels, or by passing through. dirty 
conduits. nail ; hrs 

If desiring a “drink of water” you find it unpalatable, it. 


-would be folly to continue taking it from the same source in 


the expectation of getting a refreshing draught; or if you 


br 
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know of a pure source of supply, you-would not willingly 
‘ permit it 'to be conveyed ‘in a dirty vessel ot through a foul 
channel. . Similarly you cannot expect to have fresh air unless 
it be taken from a pure source, and having a pure source around 
a building care should naturally be ‘exercised so that it be not 
contaminated by contact with impurity whilst entering or when 
within a building before being breathed by occupants. 

Architects being principally concerned in the design of 
buildings which, on being erected, cause obstruction to the 
free circulation of air, it is only reasonable that upon them 
should devolve the necessity for providing efficient means 
whereby adequate change of air can be secured within and 
around the buildings they design and erect, so that stagnation 
may not take place to the injury of those who occupy them, or 
to the detriment of surrounding properties. 

Movement above all things is necessary for maintaining a 
healthy atmospheric condition. Consequently the first con- 
sideration in respect to securing ventilation within a building 
is—How can the required movement be brought about? 
Probably the earliest buildings were erected in order to secure 
protection from excessive movement of the atmosphere. Our 
term “house” signifies a covering or protection. At an early 
period the necessity for securing ventilation must have been 
recognised, because in the simplest dwellings an eye or opening 
for the wind, now termed a window, was provided; and as 
there must also have been a second opening for the ingress 
and egress of individuals, means were provided by which 
movement of air could take place. When it is understocd that 
air is a material body it becomes evident that before a fresh 
supply can enter an equal volume must make way for it. 


Consequently an outlet as well as an inlet becomes essential, 


and at the present day buildings are mostly provided with 
both windows and doors, but, unfortunately, they are not so 
generally made use of for assisting ventilation as they might 
be, although by them reasonable regulation, according to the 
varying state of the outer atmosphere, becomes possible by the 
exercise of a little personal attention. Except the property of 
diffusion, which is common to all gases, air has no inherent 
power of movement, but movement being essential for 
maintaining its freshness and for securing efficient ventila- 
tion, some power must be brought to bear upon it. The most 
potent natural power available is wind, yet wind is only the 
result of varying temperature on large bodies of the atmo- 
sphere. When heated air becomes specifically lighter than an 
equal volume of ‘cooler air, the latter, falling by the power of 
gravitation, forces up the warmer’ and therefore lighter air 
around ; consequently it is the power of gravitation which 
principally ‘causes natural movements of the atmosphere, 2 e. 
winds. Let me specially direct your attention to this, because 
I believe considerable misapprehension, in respect to possi- 
bilities of securing ventilation, has resulted from a somewhat 
slipshod manner in describing this scientific fact ; for itis most 
commonly stated that heat causes air to rise, and that state- 
ment of the case has led many to infer that heat causes a 
suctional influence in a flue. “By adequately appreciating the 
fact that no power is known which largely attracts air upwards, 
while we are well acquainted with the power of gravitation 
which attracts it downwards, you may realise that when a fire 
is lighted at the base of a flue it causes a body of air to expand, 
which then being lighter than the air around, the latter ‘is 
attracted downwards by gravitation and forces the warmer and 
lighter air to ascend. Such being the case, it is by propulsion 
and not by suction that the air of the room‘is changed when a 
fire is lighted at the base of a flue. BEN 4 

So much importance do I attach to a clear understanding 
on this point that I ask you to test the correctness of it your- 
selves. Place two large thin glass vessels in a delicate balance ; 
let each be filled with air of equal temperature so as to secure 
an even balance. « Now heat the air in one of the vessels, per- 
mitting the excess to escape as it expands, and it will be found 
that the arm of the balance which carries the lighter air will 
rise—not because it is attracted upwards by the lighter air, 
but because the heavier air on the other arm of the balance is 
attracted downwards by gravitation. 

* People of some scientific attainments with whom I have 
discussed this question were inclined to treat it rather asa 
distinction without a difference, and asserted that where there 
is a push there must be a corresponding pull, and wice-versd. 
‘Theoretically that raay be, but practically it has certain limita- 
tions. You can pull at the end of a rope, but with it very 
little power of push can be exerted ; and with some substances 
—with fluids and even more so with ‘gases—considerable force 
of propulsion may be exercised, but very little “ pull.” 

If you suck or draw air out of an enclosed space around 
which are various apertures, you will find that the incoming 
air will take the line of least resistance towards the outlet. 
Suppose the enclosed space to be a large room, with windows 
or other openings around, some high up, others lower down ; if 
a suctional influence be brought to bear u pon the interior, say 
by an extraction fan’ néar the upper pottion of the room, the 
greatest volume of air will come in by’the openings nearest to 


the fan, and but! little: change will be effected in’ the lower 
portion of the room. Close all the openings high up, and the: 
air will havé to travel from greater distances, consequently 
better change of air within: the room will be effected ;: but if 
people at the floor level are to benefit by that change they also 
run the risk of experiencing discomfort from draughts, because: 
when a suctional power is made use’ of it is difficult 'to deter- 
mine where thé incoming air will enter, and some may be 
sucked in directly from the outside and will certainly cause 
discomfort in cold weather. The effect is the sanie whether 
mechanical power or the natural*force of wind be employed. 
So I think it fortunate that nature has provided forces which 
act more strongly in propelling than in extracting air from 
dwellings. ce ‘ iw 

Other terms used in connection with our subject have been 
unfortunate from a scientific point of view, such as “ automatic 
ventilation,” ‘natural ventilation” and ‘‘ mechanical ventila- 
tion,” because ventilation is a result brought about principally 
by the exercise of an ascertainable power. It can never be 
properly described as “ automatic,” “ natural” or “ mechanical.” 
It may, however, be brought about: by: natural or: mechanical 
means, and there is, correctly speaking, no such thing or 
appliance as a ventilator without some power acting 1m conjunc- 
tion therewith, whereby change of air can be effected. To my 
mind this is most comforting to architects, because, as natural 
power must most frequently be relied on for securing ventila- 
tion, all that they can do in such cases is to provide suitable 
means in and about their buildings, for it rests with occupiers 
to maintain, regulate and properly employ the means which: 
every architect ought to suitably provide for ventilating his: 
buildings. 3 

In this country, at least, the warming of our buildings 1s- 
necessary for several months in every year, during which times 
it is practically impossible to effect ventilation without consider- 
ing the subject of warming in conjunction therewith. Whether 
the lighting of a fire results in the development of a natural, 
artificial or mechanical power is not very material ; the im- 
portant fact is that it does develop a power, and an open fire is. 
most useful not only because it gives comfort by the heat it 


evolves, but because the power developed may be usefully 


employed to assist in securing ventilation. SiR, 

Those of you who have followed up the subject know what 
controversy there has been on the question of upward and’ 
downward ventilation. All will. probably agree in condemning 
actual down-draught, and I shall not “attempt to defend that : 
but, what is draught? Why, simply an excessive movement of 
the air which causes discomfort.” It has been ascertained that 
at a velocity of 4 feet a second most people would complain of 
draught, some might at 3 feet, few would at 2 feet, and not 
even the most sensitive person is likely to complain of draught 
when the velocity does not exceed 1 foot per second. The 
temperature of the air will naturally have some effect, so it 
must be assumed to be normal, ze. about 60 degs Fahr. 
Efficient ventilation of occupied apartments implies the con- 
tinuous change of air without causing discomfort to or adversely 
affecting the health of occupants, and after several years’ 
observation I cannot detect the least objection to that change 
being effected in a downward direction, so long as draughts. 
are avoided. SBecause air respired and emanating from our 
bodies is warm, and being warm it is light, and will, therefore, 
rise, is the argument used by the advocates of what they call’. 
upward ventilation, and they term it nature’s method. But,. 
again, I believe this to be the result of an imperfect apprecia-. 
tion of scientific facts, 

In the act of respiring, air is expelled by the contraction of 
the lungs with considerable force from the mouth and nostrils 
largely in a downward direction, and the emitted air being 
warm and light is, at some distance from where it was emitted, 
forced upwards by cooler and fresher air coming’ down from 
above for the benefit of the individual. .Consequently, if ‘our’ 
ventilating appliances are so arranged as to secure a constant 
supply of fresh air above the heads of individuals, and to carry. 
off the expired air at a low level, is it not probable that, as 
occupants more generally occupy the lower portions of a room 
than the upper part, they are likely to obtain fresher air from: 
the larger volume above their heads than from that below? 

Take extreme cases, such as a compact’ body of people in: 
an assembly hall or even in the open—is: it not’ evident: that 
they can be supplied with fresh air better from above than ‘from: 
below, for in the former case the air from ‘above is'far greater 
in volume, can circulate freely, and is, therefore, likely’ to’ be: 
be more pure than the smaller volume below their heads, which 
can only move about with difficulty, and must! be contaminated 
by emanations from so many people being’ congregated 'to- 
gether? To efficiently ‘ventilate sucha’ crowded room: frony 
below is practically impossible, because’ éven''ififresh air be: 
supplied from below, it mast of necessity pass over’ the bodies: 
before being breathed, but it’ has * been!’ proved: to’ be quite’ 
possible'to do'so from abtive.’-.< 0-0) LAG tame hea 1a" 

If under such adverse circumstances ventilation ‘can best be 
secured’ by downward movement~ ofthe! atmosphere, surély it 
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can be attained under more favourable conditions for smaller 
numbers. In’an‘ordinary room, with an open fireplace, where 
do we find ‘the outlet opening? Why, within 2 feet to 3 feet 
‘of the floor level. Everyone can prove for himself that, unless 
some greater power be exerted, such as a strong gust of wind 
er a much larger fire in the same or in an adjoining room, Xc., 
which will only occasionally occur, the only outlet for.air is by 
the fireplace flue. If any present are not thoroughly convinced 
of this fact, I beg they will test it for themselves. A lighted 
match ora piece of thin paper held before every possible 
opening is all that is necessary, and I venture to say that 
under normal conditions you will easily detect that air is enter- 
ing at every other opening and only quitting the room by the 
fireplace flue. Bearing in mind then that efficient ventilation 
implies comfort for the occupants of a room, the next question 
is, Where should any special inlet for air be placed: I say 
“‘ special inlet” because if air quits the room by the fireplace 
flue, other air must enter some way or other to replace it ; 
generally you will find it comes in through casual cracks and 
crevices around the lower portion of the room, and travels in 
narrow streams direct to the fire, frequently resulting in un- 
pleasant draughts, and the more thoroughly cracks and 
crevices are closed the more likely will discomfort be ex- 
perienced from draughts. On this point I shall have some- 
thing to say later on. At present we are considering an ordinary 
room, built in-the ordinary manner. And although it may appear 
paradoxical, the best way to prevent draughts is really to admit air 
more freely. It may involve rather more expenditure of fuel for 
anaintaining comfortable warmth, but that is better than 
catching colds. If, however, change of air is too rapid in any 
room, the only way to prevent it 1s to reduce the outflow by 
contracting the sectional area of the outlet flue, because it is 
the cooler air pressing in on all sides of the room which forces 
air up that flue. And as with the same pressure only a given 
quantity of air can be forced through a flue of given section, 
reduce that section in size and a-less volume of air will be 
passed through it ina given time. Consequently the velocity 
with which the air will travel from inlet to outlet will be 
‘lessened, and draughts in the room may be overcome, but then 
the question will arise, Is the room being efficiently ventilated ? 
If not then the outlet flue area must be enlarged and a special 
inlet provided So we come back to the question, Where shall 
it be placed? After careful observation and experiment 
extending over several years past, I say, without hesitation, 
that it should be on the same side as the fireplace opening, as 
nearly central thereto as may be, and towards the upper por- 
tion of the room (say about 2 feet below the ceiling). By provid- 
ing louvres or other means for distributing the incoming air 
throughout the upper portion of the room, it will mix with the 
warmer air rising in front of the fire, spread out, gradually fall 
- .and make its way towards the fireplace flue, without causing 
discomfort, because its velocity will be slight, and coming in 
-contact with the warmed surfaces in the room, its temperature 
will be raised, while if the fresh air enters freely at the special 
inlet, less air will enter by the casual cracks and crevices. 
With inlet openings in any other position there will be less 
-diffusion throughout the room, because incoming air will takea 
‘shorter and more direct line towards the fire and leave portions 
of the room less properly ventilated. If the arrangement I 
suggest is the right one then downward ventilation with com- 
fort is secured, 


(Zo be concluded.) 


THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


“THE annual report of the Council of the Royal Scottish 
Academy states that the seventy-eighth exhibition was 
‘cpened on Saturday, February 6, and was closed on Saturday, 
June 4. It comprised 436 paintings in oil and water-colour, 
42 works in sculpture, 104 architectural drawings, models 
and photographs of architectural works executed by ex- 
‘hibitors, etchings and enamels. In accordance with the 
usual custom of exhibiting works by recently deceased mem- 
bers, the Council obtained a large representation of the works 
-of the late J. M‘Neill Whistler, H.R.S.A , which formed an in- 
‘teresting and important feature of the exhibition. They were 
also able to include a representative collection of the works of 
the late J. Thorburn Ross, A.R.S.A. The Council desire to 
‘record their appreciation of the kindness shown by His Majesty 
the King, who was graciously pleased to lend an important 
set of etchings. They further desire to thank the owners— 
‘whose names are printed in the appendix—for their courtesy 
in lending valuable works. The Council have pleasure in 
reporting that the attendance was greatly increased over that 
of recent years. The banquet took place in the galleries on 
the eve of the public opening of the exhibition, when the Presi- 
dent and Council had the honour of receiving a large and dis- 
tinguished company. . 

At the statutory general assembly of the Academy, held on 
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March 16, David Young Cameron, Robert Brough and John 
Campbell Mitchell were elected to the rank of associate. 

The following additions have been made to the Academy’s 
collection of works of art during the past year :—“ Portrait of 
Alexander Nasmyth,” by Andrew Geddes, ARA.; “ Land- 
scape,” by Alexander Nasmyth, H.S A. Bequeathed by Miss 
Terry, granddaughter of Alexander Nasmyth, H.S A. 

The visitors to the life school report that there were 124 
meetings of the class, viz. 64 evening and 60 morning meet- 
ings, and the aggregate attendance amounted to 1,049 The 
visitors have pleasure in reporting on the continued efficiency. 
of the life school. The zeal,. industry and general conduct of 
the students, and the standard of work in drawing and colour 
has been well maintained. 

The Council regret they have to record the death of Erskine 
Nicol, R.S.A. and A.R.A.; David Watson Stevenson, R S.A. ; 
William Fleming Vallance, R.S.A. ; Arthur Melville, A.R S.A. ; 
James Archer, R.S.A. ; and George A. Lawson, H.R.S.A. 

The Council have pleasure in reporting that those appointed 
to represent the Academy in regard to the important matters 
affecting art administration in Scotland now under considera- 
tion of the Government have lost no opportunity of making the 
views of the Academy known to the authorities. As members 
will have seen from the speech of the Secretary for Scotland in 
Parliament, the Academy has good ground for the hope 
that a issue favourable to the interests of Scotland will be 
reached. 


EXPLORATION IN EGYPT. 

HE annual meeting of the Egypt Exploration Fund was 

held en the 11th inst. Sir John Evans presided. From 

the treasurer’s report it appeared there was an excess of ex- 

penditure over income of 1,277/. 15s 2d. On the Archeological 

Survey the deficit was 130/. 16s. 11d. In the Greco-Roman 

branch there was a deficit of 394/. 10s. 3a., against which about 

220/., chiefly produced by the sale of the new Logia, might be 
placed. 

The President began by expressing sorrow at the losses 
sustained during the year. Dr. Alexander Stuart Murray, Mr. 
Edward Gilbertson, the Bishop of Carlisle, Mr. G. F. Watts, 
R.A., the Rev. D. George Salmon, provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, Sir William Charley, K.C., and Major-General Forlong 
were among the deceased members. It was to be much 
regretted that their financial position and their relations with 
fellow-workers and former well-wishers in the United States of 
America were so far from what they all desired them to be. 
During the past season Professor Petrie had been engaged on 
the site of the ancient Herakleopolis, now Ehnasya or Ahnas, 
some 60 miles south of Cairo. The site had been partially 
explored about ten years ago by Dr. Naville, but Professor 
Petrie had now exhaustively completed the work. A full 
account of Professor Petrie’s work, illustrated by numerous 
plates, would very shortly appear. The work carried on at 
Thebes, in close proximity to the well-known temple of Queen 
Hatshepsu, had been of the most interesting character. Dr. 
Edouard Naville and Mr. H. R. Hall, of the British Museum, 
had succeeded in bringing to light a large portion of the 
funerary temple or mortuary chapel of King Mentuhetep-Neb- 
Keru-ra, of the eleventh dynasty, who reigned about the year 
2500 B.C. The work of the Archeological Survey had during 
the past year been limited to the well-known tombs at Tel-el- 
Amarna, and scenes and inscriptions in those of Huya, 
Ahmes and Penta had been copied. The records of the 
northern group of tombs might now be regarded as com- 
plete. The volume for the Greeco-Roman branch for the 
current year, “Oxyrhynchus Papyri,’ Part IV., appeared 
last July, and its publication was accompanied by that 
of a separate small volume of the Logia of Jesus, in which 
such general public interest was felt. Some of the minor 
papyri were, however, also of great interest, as throwing 
light on the civilisation of Egypt during the first three 
centuries of our era. We found, for instance, the document 
recording the emancipation of aslave with minute particulars ; 
a deed by which two brothers joined in the manumission of the 
third part of a slave who, as regards the other two parts, had 
already been made free; and bonds of apprenticeship. 
Twenty holidays in each year were to be allowed on account of 
festivals, but there was no mention of “week ends.” The - 
date of this bond was A D. 183. Then there was the bond of 
apprenticeship of a slave for two years to the “‘ semiograph,” to 
be taught to read and write shorthand or “the signs that your 
son Dionysios knows,” the teacher receiving in all the premium ~ 
of 120 drachmze. This is dated about a.D. 109. Among the 
discoveries made during the past year that by M. Legrain in 
the Temple of Karnac stood out as one of the most remarkable. 
From what appeared to be the bed of an ancient small lake he 
had brought to light an unprecedented deposit mainly of statues 
of various sizes and votive objects ranging in date from the Old 
Kingdom down>to Ptolemaic times. As archzologists, they 


must heartily deplore the deeper immersion of the lovely 
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temples at Philze and the probable effects on those of Kalabshah 
and even Dakkeh. But it was to be feared that all they could 
do was to make the strongest representations in their power to 
the Egyptian Government, in order that they might take all 
possible precautions for the preservation of such monuments as 
lay within the area of the extended reservoir, and submit them- 
selves with what grace they could to this application of the old 
world maxim, salus populi suprema lex. 

Professor Flinders Petrie, in the course of his address, 
said :—Last winter we found that we were limited to work at 
Ehnasya, about sixty miles south of Cairo. The attempts that 
we have made to be allowed to complete the history of the 
early dynasties at Saqqara have been fruitless, and English 
work is still prohibited there under any conditions. Some of 
the results you have seen this summer in London. The 
temple site was cleared to the bottom, and over about three 
times the area of the former work, Four temples were shown 
to have successively occupied the ground from the twelfth 
dynasty to the Roman times. Historically, the important 
point was settled that Antef V. and a “king of the Aamu,” or 
Syrians, had ruled before the twelfth dynasty. And as 
regards objects, we found the largest triad of granite that is 
known, a colossal group of Rameses II. and two gods, 114 feet 
high, and also the beautiful gold statuette dedicated by the 
king of this province about 730 BC. This is one of the finest 
gold statuettes known, and it was most satisfactory that the 
workmen fetched one of our party to take it from the 
undisturbed ground himself, so that every detail of its discovery 
is completely known Two large gold octadrachms of Arsinoe 
were also found by another man, and almost every year we 
obtain gold work ; while from excavations where no baksheesh 
is given gold is scarcely ever obtained. In later antiquities we 
have made a collection of Roman lamps, from which a corpus 
will be published of photographs of more than I,coo in 
systematic arrangement. And the Roman terra-cotta figures 
have been accurately dated, and a large collection will be 
systematically published. While waiting for the possibility of 
working more of the great historical problems—which can only 
be solved by very few sites in Egyrft, all at present un- 
attainable—the best prospect of important results seems to lie 
in the complete examination of Sinai. The mines were worked 
there from the first to the twentieth dynasty, and nearly 150 
inscriptions are already known: as every explorer has 
tecorded much which no one else has seen, it is probable that 
many more inscriptions exist. We hope to completely copy 
all of these in full-size facsimiles and publish them next year. 
The questions about the mines have never been settled ; 
whether they were for turquoise, or for copper, or both 
together, is quite undetermined. Not a single plan of the 
positions or form of the mines has been made, and the whole 
of the mineralogy has still to be cleared up. Ifa permission to 
excavate is granted to the Fund, we hope to search the remains 
of the miners’ settlements and their waste heaps from the 
first dynasty downward. And later than all these Egyptian inte- 
rests there are the various early Christian settlements in the 
peninsula, which all need planning and examination, entirely 
apart from the one convent which is now inhabited. A necessary 
foundation for this research in the eastern part of Egypt has been 
laid by the work of Captain R. Weill, who has just published 
‘an account of all the inscriptions there, which is as complete as 
the various present copies allow, After we had formed our 
plans, M. Weill offered to join our party at Suez and assist in 
our work, in which his knowledge will be of great value. We 
expect to form a party of about half a dozen copyists, and to 
have over a selection of my old diggers from Egypt. 
district has also great importance in view of the many 
questions of early: Israelite history, and recently the later 
Jewish history has been much criticised by introducing a 
supposed independent kingdom of Muzri in this region, apart 
from: the Egyptian Muzri. I fail to see that any allusions to 
Muzri in the historical books are not completely applicable to 
the Egyptian territory of Sinai; but any fresh light on the 
Egyptian occupation here in the later dynasties will further 
Strengthen such a conclusion. We have, then, before us for 
this winter a certainty of much solid work in the Egyptian 
frontier history and ancient mining,-a fair chance of more 
light on the early dynasties, and possibly some further illustra- 
tion of the Jewish times. To return to Egypt. The serious 
question for us is how soon the great interest felt in such 
work, which has been so largely supported by the public, can 
lead to the remaining problems of the country being opened to 
our research ; how soon the supremacy of Mammon in the 
management of that land may leave a little opening for the 
higher interests of thought ; how soon political intrigue may 
cease to hinder scientific investigation. Although we do not 
ask for public money, which is so freely given-by other 
Governments for such work, we must all strive to obtain for 
England liberty of research. 

_ Dr. Bernard Grenfell said that the third season’s excava- 
tions at Oxyrhynchus, which began on December 4, 1903, and 
Jasted three months, proved quite successful. One mound in 
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particular yielded a rich harvest of papyri of the first four 
centuries of our era, amongst which were numerous literary 
fragments, while another fourth to fifth-century mound pro- 
duced some theological pieces. The papyri had, as usual, all 
been sent to Oxford for publication, pending a division with 
the Cairo Museum later. The Hibeh papyri had quite come 
up to expectations. The Greek pieces included a large 
number. of classical fragments in both prose and verse— 
oratorical, philosophical, comic iambics, tetrametres mention- 
ing Epicharmus, Homer, which would: revive the controversy 
started by one of the Petrie papyri twelve years ago with regard 
to the condition of the Homeric text before the recensions of 
Aristarchus and the other Alexandrian grammarians, and so 
on. A special feature of these literary fragments from Hibeh 
is their great antiquity, the accompanying documents all 
belonging to the reigns of the second and third Ptolemies—z.e. 
from 285 to 222 BC. They were well satisfied with the recep- 
tion given to the New Sayings of Jesus. Though always con- 
fident that scholars would generally regard them as quite as 
important as the previous Sayings, if not more so, the imperfect 
condition of the papyrus, and the absence of any Saying so 
striking as “Raise the stone and there thou shalt find me, 
cleave the wood and there am I,” made them doubt whether 
the general public would take much interest in the new find, 
accompanied by a somewhat technical discussion-of the com- 
plicated problems involved. A sale of over 7,0co copies, how- 
ever, indicated a most welcome interest in the subject. Dr. 
Hunt said he proposed to leave in a fortnight for Egypt, and 
the excavations at Oxyrhynchus would be resumed early in 
December—it might be for the last time. Though the income 
of the Greco-Roman branch was unfortunately diminishing, 
they would not wish that the work, which Dr. Hunt and he 
began nine years ago, should be finished by the French and 
Germans, the Italians and Americans. At any rate, they had 
accumulated materials the editing of which would occupy them 
for many years tocome. It must be remembered that the law 
of diminishing return held good as regarded digging in the 
domain of archzology as in that of political economy, and that 
even Oxyrhynchus was not inexhaustible. But he trusted that 
next year his report might show that the efforts of the Society 
to render the systematic excavation of Oxyrhynchus as com- 
plete an enterprise as possible had met with their due reward. 


SCIENCE SCHOOLS FOR DUBLIN 
UNIVERSITY. 
ARLY in 1993 the Chancellor of the University of Dublin 
came forward with a liberal donation towards a science 
school. It was followed by the munificent offer of Lord Iveagh 
to provide all the estimated building expenses (a sum of 
34,000/.) conditionally upon the amount required for annual 
upkeep being obtained by public subscription. For the latter 
purpose a capital of 78,000/,, invested at 34 per cent., is 
required. Of this amount the sum of 15,886/. has been pro- 
mised or subscribed. 

The terms of Lord Iveagh’s gift enabled the committee to 
enter upon the development of any one of the science schools 
so soon as the sum required for the support of that particular 
department was subscribed and invested. Accordingly, as 
soon as the amount already invested became sufficient to yield 
the annual upkeep required for the new physical laboratory— 
a stage finally reached by the generous additional subscription 
of 3,000/7. from Professor F. Purser, F.T.C.D.—a site in the 
College Park was granted by the Board, and the services of Mr. 
William C. Marshall, of London, were secured for the design- 
ing of a laboratory which would in every respect be up to the 
best standard of modern excellence.’ Mr. Marshall has a large 
experience in the special branch of his profession which deals 
with modern laboratory construction, his latest work being the 
splendid botanical laboratories of Cambridge University 
recently opened by His Majesty the King. 

A design, simple and dignified in character, has been 
already submitted by Mr. Marshall to Lord Iveagh and to the 
committee The plans of the new physical laboratory display 
an amount of attention to internal details which promises to 
render it the most completely up-to-date of any laboratory in 
Trinity College. The committee anticipate that actual building 
operations will be commenced before the end of the present 

ear The next most urgent outstanding need of the University 
is the development of the school of botany and plant physiology. 
After providing for the upkeep of the physical laboratory a- 
sum remains over which is not nearly adequate to meet the 
requirements of this school. It is sufficient to point out in this 
connection that without adequate means of teaching vegetable: 
physiology and vegetable pathology it is useless to found a 
Chair of Agriculture, a chair which has already been authorised 
by the Board, and towards which a valuable donation has been 
offered to the committee. Nor will the laboratories of 
vegetable biology be of less value to the medical student, 
seeing that the science of botany in its modern developments 
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is of primary, importance in all biological study. _In empha- 
sising thisuirgent need of the University the committee point 
out that the old idea as to the purely classificatory and morpho- 
logical nature of botanical science must now be given up. To- 
day the study of botany. is concerned with: the teaching of the 
fundamental ideas of cell-structure and cell-division, of general 
physiology and general biclogy. Very large sums have been 
expended by the Universities of Liverpool, of Glasgow, of 
Cambridge and other educational bodies in building and equip- 
ping laboratories of botanical science in its modern develop- 
ments. , The important bearing of such studies upon medical 
science is perhaps best instanced by the recent advance in the 
study of the cell-structure of cancerous growths which has 
emanated from the botanical laboratories of South Kensington. 

The committee earnestly ask for further subscriptions to- 
wards the development of this most valuable school, at present 
hampered by utterly inadequate accommodation. They look 
confidently to the many influential graduates of the University 
who have not yet entered into this work, nor have yet, per- 
haps, realised how vitally important it is to the University to 
efficiently discharge her duties to every branch of education, 
and how strong an assurance is this efficiency towards her 
permanence. In May 1906 the term of Lord Iveagh’s generous 
offer providing building and equipment expenses expires. 
Before that date a large sum has to be subscribedif the science 
schools of the University are to be brought up to modern 
requirements, for not only is the inadequate housing and equip- 
ment of her school of botany an impediment to the efficient 
discharge of her duties, but the ‘school of zoology is also badly 
in need of both classrooms and endowment. 


SMOKE AND MASONRY. 


tfc a letter to the Zzszes apropos of the Bell Harry tower, 

Canterbury Cathedral, Mr. Thackeray Turner, the 
secretary of the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
says :— 

. This Society is very glad that the Coal Smoke Abatement 
Society has called public attention to the harm which is being 
done to our ancient buildings by the imperfect combustion of 
coal. 

I have personally examined the Bell Harry tower, and am 
convinced that the chief cause of its disintegrated condition is 
due to the products of combustion in the atmosphere. The 
question is one which is constantly engaging the attention of 
my committee, and it wishes to bear witness to the serious 
damage which is being done all over the country. There 
are doubtless many who think that the decay of the stone is 
merely the result of time, but we are convinced that this is not 
the case. If stone will last for some hundreds of years without 
showing signs of decay, we think it reasonable to conclude 
that if after that period decay sets in it is due, not to the effect 
of rains, winds and frosts, but to the presence of some 
corroding influences in the air, and that these influences are 
produced by the products of combustion is proved by the fact 
that our urban buildings are decaying much more rapidly than 
our rural buildings. 

The fine tower of West Ham Church is suffering solely from 
the surface decay of its stone, and the beautiful work of old 
Croydon Palace is fast disappearing from the same cause, and 
the custodians have the difficult task of pleading for money to 
put them in repair. 

Taking another instance, the magnificent porch door of 
Malmesbury Abbey is elaborately carved, but the carving is 
rapidly decaying. Unless this decay were of recent date the 
whole of the ornament would long ago have disappeared, for 
it is only surface ornament. 

My committee quite agrees with the Coal Smoke Abate- 
ment Society in thinking that the right course is to remove the 
cause ; but in the meantime much valuable work is being 
destroyed ; and it has come to the conclusion that it is the 
duty of the guardians of such buildings to take immediate 
steps to protect them until the time comes when our atmo- 
sphere is less laden with corroding matter. There can be no 
doubt that if lime is applied to stone which is decaying decay is 
arrested until the protecting coat of lime has been eaten 
through, and, consequently, stonework which is protected with 
pel and where lime is renewed from time to time, will be 
saved, 

The’ opponents of this course of action cry out, “ Would 
you disfigure our fine buildings by whitewashing them?” 
Our reply is that we would not if it were not the fact that we 
are fast losing them by decay. . It is better to sacrifice the 
appearance of age—which, after all, in such cases is only due 
to decay—and save the ancient work which remains, rather 
than wait until the stone has so far decayed as to make entire 
renewal of stone the only course whick can be adopted. The 
lime can be toned, as was done in the case of the Exeter 
Guildhall, and elsewhere. That building was in a lamentable 
state of decay, but since it was protected by lime some four 


years ago there is not the slightest sign of further,decay. The 
only difference in appearance is that-when we took it in hand 
it-was black with soot, except the portions where the surface 
of the stone had recently fallen off, and now it is stone colour, 

We ought to add an important point, which is that the lime 
was slaked with boiling water, which results in its penetrating 
the stone further than lime slaked with cold water, and.it 
adheres firmly without the addition of Russian tallow or the 
like. ne 


ST. LEONARD’S CHAPEL, KIRKSTEAD. ' 
T. LEONARD’S CHAPEL, Kirkstead, Lincolnshire, re- 
ferred to in Mr. H. Thackeray Turner’s letter to the 
Times of Novemberi8 last, calling attention to its urgent need 
of repair, is a remarkable example of thirteenth-century archi- 
tecture, and is, as the writer of the letter in question observes, 
of priceless value. The chapel is situate in a field adjoining 
the ruins of KXirkstead Abbey, a Cistercian, foundation from 
Fountains, endowed in 1139 by Hugh Brito, son of Fitz Eudo, 
Lord of Tattershall, of which only a single fragment now 
remains above ground. The original purpose of the chapel is 
unknown, but it appears to have been connected with the 
abbey, although outside its precincts, which can be readily 
traced by means of Stukeley’s map, but it is conjectured that 
the chapel was a chantry chapel served from the abbey. The 
chapel is a simple rectangular building about 43 feet long, 
20 feet wide and 21 feet high to the apex of the vault- 
ing, with plain externa! buttresses. The west doorway, 
which retains the original door and hinges, has delicate 
foliage with an arcade of three arches above and a vesica- 
shaped window in the centre; the windows at the sides are 
lancet without ornament. The interior is surrounded by an 
arcading with Early English capitals of exquisite design sup- 
porting a groined vault in three bays with massive bosses at 
the intersection of the ribs. In the south wall is a piscina, and 
against the east wall is a Jacobean pulpit. Part of a valuable 
rood-screen with lancet arcading, probably the earliest now in 
existence according to Mr. Micklethwaite, with the exception 
of the Transitional Norman screen at Compton, Surrey, is used 
as a division of the pewing. Built into one of the side walls of 
the chapel is the mutilated figure of a knight, supposed to be 
that of Robert, the second Lord Tattershall, who died about 
1212, who is represented as wearing a hauberk of banded mail, 
the earliest of five known examples of this armour, and has a 
cylindrical helmet with convex top and two bands crossed in 
front, of which there are only six other instances in England, 
The chapel is illustrated in “Spring Gardens’ Sketch 
Book” (vii. 63-65), by measured drawings and details, 
by J. Norton (1872), and the oak screen and monumental effigy 
by drawings by A. Hartshorne in the same sketch book 
(vill. 8). There is a distant view of the chapel in a plate of the 
ruins of Kirkstead Abbey, by Samuel Buck, in Buck’s 
‘“‘ Antiquities,” dated 1726, dedicated to Mr. John Disney, 
vicar of St. Mary’s Church, Nottingham, owner of the abbey. 
In this plate the chapel has a steep roof covered with thatch, 
which appears to have been removed in 1790, according to 
Allen’s “ History of Lincolnshire” (ii. 79), and tiles substituted. 
At the same time the bell, which had previously hung in a 
tree, was placed over the west end of the building. Drawings 
of the chapel were published by J. H. Parker in 1846 but there 
is no copy in the British Museum or South Kensington libraries. 
The chapel is used as the parish church of Kirkstead, and 
is fast going to ruin, the building being private property, and 
the gross income from the living being, according to the 
“ Clerical Directory,” only 202. 


RESTORATIONS IN ROME, 


(Fos SIDERABLE outcry has been raised in artistic circles, 
says the correspondent of the Morning Post, against 
what is considered an act of useless and expensive vandalism 
now being committed at the famous church of St. Paul’s-outside- 
the-Walls, a building of special interest to Englishmen, because 
down to the Reformation the King of England was protector of 
this basilica, and some of its decorations still show the Order 
of the Garter. } We. 
Visitors to Rome will remember that a special feature of 
this church is the ancient cloister, dating from the end of the, 
twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth century, and con- 
sidered to be one of the finest examples of cosmato work. In 
the words of the inscription on the frieze of the cloisters, “ This 
work outside the city excels all those inside it.” The cloisters. 
have a vaulted roof, and for this there is now being substituted: 
a sloping roof of painted wood, in the style of a smart 
restaurant. It is alleged by the perpetrators of this “ improve- 
ment,” first, that the vaulted roof is unsafe ; and, secondly, that 
a wooden roof was the original covering, and that the vaulted 
construction dates only from the sixteenth century. 
There is not a single document to be quoted in support of 
this second theory ; but it is said, so I was told when I visited 
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the cloisters to-day, that some traces of ancient teams have 
been found which once served to support a wooden roof, and 
now serve to support a much less substantial argument. If 
there ever were such beams they have disappeared, and the 
traces of them cannot be pointed out by those on the spot. As 
to the alleged dilapidated state of the vaulted -roof, the 
resources of ‘architecture would be capable of restoring it 
without resorting to the drastic remedy of the present authori- 
ties. ‘Besides, the walls of the cloisters are covered with 
inscriptions and pieces of sculpture, which are bound to suffer 
from the state of confusion in which the place now is owing to 
the “improvements.” It may be too late to stop further “ pro- 
gress” ; but even the Ministry of Education, which is respon- 
sible for the idea, has called a halt, in consequence of the 
outcry raised, and a commission, which includes Commen- 
datore ‘Boni, has been appointed to inquire into the whole 
matter. 

It is well that public opinion in Italy is alive to such inartistic 
works of restoration, for Rome is gradually being “improved” 
out of recognition, Two frightful enormities have recently 
spoilt one of the most picturesque parts of the city—the 
glaring aluminium roof of the new synagogue, which is now a 
prominent object from everywhere, and a brand-new red-brick 
edifice resembling a child’s doll’s house which has been built on 
to the House of Crescentius, one of the most interesting 
Medizeval structures in Rome. As was said-of a certain Oxford 
college, this modern addition may look respectable in a 
thousand years, but it will scarcely last fifty. It may be 
added that it also mars the views of the two temples near the 
Bocca della Verita. 


X 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


N Monday’‘the first ordinary general meeting of the session 

of the Surveyors’ Institution -was held. Mr. H. T. 
Steward, the president, delivered an address, in which he said 
that much had been done in the past, and was still being done, 
by private enterprise, aided by philanthropists, to provide 
homes for the working-class population of London. -It-could 
not be said that some effort had not been made by Parliament 
to cope :with the housing problem ; but-.whether or not the 
class was reached whose rehousing was of such importance to 
their well-being:and to \the health of the community at large 
was another question. .At any rate, the result had been to 
remove,an immense amount of squalid and unhealthy property, 
the breeding:places of disease and crime. It was gratifying to 
note that a disposition seemed to exist to remove factories to the 
suburbs. This should tend to help to a wider dispersal of the 
population, and if the scheme of garden cities ever became an 
accomplished fact, muchgood would accrue to the community at 
large.- He did not share the fear that the problem which 
now confronted us in the central part of the towns might 
be repeated in the suburbs in the next generation. He 
believed that the rapid and cheap transit of to-day would 
be increased and improved in the future, so that the population 
would be distributed over a very large area. The problem in 
London was how to provide decent homes without pauperising 
the numerous class who depended upon casual employment 
and were quite unable to undertake such a fixed obligation as 
a weekly rent, however moderate. For this class much had 
been done by the provision of the Rowton houses. The London 
County Council had erected, upon somewhat similar lines, 
large lodging-houses in Drury Lane and Deptford, and were 
about to erect another in the neighbourhood of Covent Garden, 
These houses were of a superior character, but they were all 
entirely for men. The erection of such a building for women 
would be a great benefit, and should tend to prevent the over- 
crowding that at present existed in some parts of London. But 
he feared that the best efforts for housing the working classes 
would be more than neutralised if the indiscriminate admission 
of aliens was to go unchecked. Many of the Councils in rural 
districts, with, no doubt, laudable intentions, had adopted 
model by-laws with reference to houses, framed on the 
London Building Act, a statute wholy inapplicable to cottages 
in the country. The result has been that landlords and others 
were discouraged from providing cottages, as the cost of build- 
ing was-altogether disproportionate to any return that could 
be obtained. ‘He hoped the days were far distant when 
London would be disfigured by monstrous steel-frame erections 
like those of Chicago. If we resorted to steel-frame buildings, 
which he thought was quite possible before long, it would be for 
the sake of rapidity of construction and the saving of space. 
The rise in wages in the building trade, which had been 
accompanied bya great decline in the quantity of work done 
by aman in a day, accounted for the great increase in the cost 
of building. . The builders were consequently adopting labour- 
saving appliances, and it was for this reason, among others, 
that he thought they might some day see the adoption of 
American methods on a large scale. It was too much to say 
that the decision in the case of Colls v. Home -and Colonial 
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Stores put the law as to ancient lights on a clear and definite 
footing. But it had swept,away many contradictory decisions, 
and he hoped that in future .they would less often have their 
eyes offended by the unsightly boards bearing the menacing 
words, “ Ancient lights,” which were apt to be used as a lever 
for virtual blackmailing in cases where persons were timid and 
fearful of the risks .of an action at law. There still remained 
the necessity for a special technical tribunal, composed of 
persons familiar with the difficulties of arrangement and con- 
struction which beset building operations in large centres, and 
working on settled and consistent lines, for dealing with ques- 
tions of fact. erty 

Mr. J. W. Penfold was presented with his portrait, painted 
by Mr. Jacomb-Hood, in recognition of his services to the 
Institution as hon. secretary during a period of thirty-six years. ° 
At the request of Mr. Penfold the Council consented to hang 
the picture in the council chamber. 


POMPEIAN PAINTING. 

S second-rate towns neither Pompeii nor Herculaneum 
afford, perhaps, infallible evidence as to what was the state 
of the fine arts at that period, except with regard to mere deco- 
ration ; since it is not likely that they contained any first-rate 
works, all the paintings being executed on the spot : -we are 
therefore at liberty:to presume from inference that the pictorial 
art, at least, may have been carried to far greater perfection 
than the specimens here brought to light actually show it to 
have been. In.relation, however, to all that concerns the real 
affairs of life, the remains of these cities instruct us as well as 
such silent testimony possibly can ; as their inhabitants—and 
among them were wealthy Roman citizens who had residences 
there—must have been perfectly acquainted with all the 
inventions that the ingenuity of man had then devised, 
We are so apt to dwell only upon those particulars which 
flatter the imagination by their splendour that, in picturing to 
ourselves the state of social life among the ancients, we pass 
over or exclude from sight all meaner details—all imperfections 
and deficiencies ; we exaggerate to ourselves what was, without 
stopping to inquire what there was not; and consequently 
our estiniate-is quite erroneous. Hence it is the fashion to 
expatiate on the magnificence of the temples of the ancients, 
on the huge extent of their theatres, on the elegance of their 
household utensils ; while we hardly ever care to advert to those 
unfavourable: circumstances which must have rendered thé 
reality so very inferior to what we conceive it tohave been. -By 
studying the ruins of Pompeii we shall correct much of this 
poetical delusion of the fancy. The ancients appear to have 
had but very little notion of. composition and grouping, and 
none whatever of\ landscape or perspective. In this latter 
respect some of the Pompeian pictures are so ludicrously 
contrary. to common sense, they afford .strong presumption 
that perspective was very little if at all understood ;. otherwise 
the greatest bungler in his profession could.not have fallen into 
errors which are not exceeded by any of the blunders Hogarth 
has brought together in his print of ‘False Perspective.” It 
is really quite unaccountable to us how,this branch of the art 
of design, which is almost the very first.thing that would force 
attention, should so long have continued altogether neglected, 
A man may be entirely ignorant of the. mathematical laws.on 
which the science. is founded, yet his own eyes, without any 
other instructor, will inform him that a figure which is 
at a considerable distance within the picture ought not. to. 
be so large as one in the foreground; and that he can 
neither look down on the top of a house. when standing 
on the same level with it, nor yet look round a corner. In 
general the paintings consist of little more than a. few figures 
with hardly any attempt at background or distance, and not 
much more of what can be termed foreground. The painters 
seem to have looked more at bas-relief than at nature ; hénce 
their figures, although occasionally very elegant, are rather 
sculpturesque than picturesque, and are not a little defective 
in grouping. So far from being finished, the accessories are, for 
the most part, hardly made out at all, or are rather symbolical 
signs of the objects intended to be expressed than the objects 
themselves ; thus the stem of a tree with the indication of one 
or two branches is put for the tree itself. Far preferable is 
that style which is adopted on the Greek fictile vases, where 
figures alone are represented without anything further being 
professed. In most of the Pompeian paintings the style of 
design is hard and formal, the attitudes stiff and constrained, 
nor does propriety of costume seem always to have been 

adhered to. 


Professor Henry Adams, M.Inst.C.£., has recently re- 
tired from the City of London College, where for thirty-five 
years he has been head of the engineering department. He 
is, however, still continuing his practice as a consulting engi- 
neer at 60 Queen Victoria. Street, E.C.; where he has had 
offices for the last twenty-five years. 
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The Almanac Season. ; 
S1r,—As the almanac season is about to begin, may I ask 
those kind but unoriginal manufacturers. who all send me 


almanacs to please refrain. As a modest man, I have no use 
for forty of these useful articles, and my waste-paper basket is 
small. I do not desire these compliments at all ; but at any 


rate, spare, oh! spare me these tiresome almanacs.—Yours truly, 
A.R.I.B.A. 


GENERAL. 


Sir John Wolfe Barry and Sir Charles Hartley have, 
it is said, resigned their positions as consulting engineers for 
the Durban harbour improvement works, as the Natal Govern- 
ment have disregarded their plans, 

Messrs. H. & W. Wade, of Birley Street, Blackpool, have 
been appointed architects by the Hindley (near Wigan) District 
Council for a new school in that town to accommodate 1,000 
children. 

The Right Hon. Lord Sandhurst has been elected a 
director of the National Provident Institution to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Mr. W.H. Willans. The directors 
have also appointed Mr. Lewis Frederick Hovil actuary and 
secretary to the Institution in succession to Mr. Arthur Smither, 
who retires after forty years service. 


Mr. Ernest C. Aldridge, architect and surveyor, announces 
that he has completed terms for a joint working arrangement 
relative to their respective practices with Mr. Frederick Wright, 
architect and surveyor, and that in future his practice will be 
carried on at No. 14 Castle Street, Liverpool. 

The United States Ambassador has offered to erect a 
window designed by the American artist, Mr. John La Farge, 
in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, where the founder of Harvard 
University was baptized. 

_& Bust of the late Charles Garnier has been given by his 
widow to the Paris Opera House, and has been placed on a 
marble pedestal in the foyer. : 

Mr. E. H. Green, surveyor, 17 St. Swithin’s Lane, has been 
elected representative of the ward of Walbrook on the Court 
of Common Council. 

The Abbey Church at Nuneaton, Warwickshire, is being 
restored and enlarged. The church was originally established 
in connection with a priory in King Stephen’s reign, and was 
rebuilt about 1240, at which time a charter for ‘a yearly fair of 
four days’ duration was granted to the nuns of Nuneaton. 
After the Reformation the church, became a ruin, and so re- 
mained until the latter half of the nineteenth century, when a 
portion of the present. structure was reared on the foundation 
of the old abbey. Lord Leigh, in 1876,laid the foundation, 
using the identical mallet used in laying the first stone of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in 1675, 

Mr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A., has advised Mr. J. Young, late 
tramway engineer to the Glasgow Corporation, in connection 
with a design for a top-covered tramcar. The engineer has 
informed the Corporation that the car as built “meets all the 
requirements of the passengers, and at the same time presents 
an artistic appearance.” 

Lord Leighton’s wall-painting, Ze Arts of Peace, in the 
South Kensington Museum, has been cleaned, but without any 
advantage to the work. From the result it would appear that 
the so-called “ spirit-fresco” is not likely to be more enduring 
than the older processes exhibited in the Houses of Parliament. 


One Hundred and Fifty Designs for the Hector Mac- 
donald' memorial were exhibited in Glasgow on Saturday. 
The committee selected three for further examination. The 
memorial will be erected on a hill behind the station at Ding- 
wall at a cost of 1,500/, The first premium in the competition 
1s 507. The suggested designs include statues, towers, columns 
and Celtic crosses. 


An Oak Reredos which was designed by Sir C. Wren and 
executed by Grinling Gibbons, from St. Matthew’s Church, 
Friday Street, was sold by auction on Tuesday for 650/. It 
measured about 21 feet by 18 feet. The original church, under 
which Sir Hugh Myddelton, the founder of the New River 
Company, was buried, was destroyed in the Great Fire. The 
church was rebuilt in 1685 from designs by Wren, Grinling 
Gibbons contributing the reredos. The pulpit is at present in 
St. Peter’s Church, Fulham. 


_ The Commission appointed to select candidates for the 
directorship of the French Academy in Rome have returned 
the following as eligible :—M. Saint-Saéns, composer ;. M. 


Barrias, sculptor; M. Bernier, architect; and M. Carolus 
Duran, painter. 


Professor Capper, of Manchester University, has been. 
appointed an additional representative to the Archzeological 
Congress at Athens, 

The Dudley Town Council have decided to keep the art. 
gallery closed on Sundays. 

Sir Weetman Pearson, M.P., has been elected president: 
of the London Society ot East Anglians for the ensuing year.. 
In connection with the Nelson centenary, the Society proposes 
to give active assistance in the restoration of Burnham Thorpe- 
church. , 

The Paintings and Drawings out of the Liverpool 
autumn exhibition which were sold up to last week amounted, 
according to catalogue prices, to 2,377/. 6s. 6d. ag 

A Memorial of an international character is to be erected 
in Copenhagen to the late Professor Niels R. Finsen, whose 
beneficent work as the pioneer of the application of light in the 
treatment of certain diseases is known. 
| & Meeting of British sculptors was held on the roth inst., 
under the chairmanship of Mr. T. Brock, R.A., in order to 
discuss certain details in connection with the Society of British 
Sculptors, which has just been instituted.. The articles of 
association and memorandum of the Society, as settled by 
the Board of Trade and the legal advisers of the Society, 
were adopted, and it was decided to proceed forthwith to take 
steps to inaugurate the body formally. With this object the 
statutory meeting will be held in December. 

The Isle of Wight education committee have appointed 
Mr. S. R. Cocks, of Ryde, as architect at a salary of 200/. per 
annum, with 25/. for travelling expenses. 

A Claim was commenced on Tuesday at the Surveyors’ 
Institution, Westminster, by the London County Council 
against the Metropolitan District Railway Company in con- 
nection with the electrification of the system. The claim is for 
about 15,000/. in regard to two subsoil easements for the exten- 
sion of the Charing Cross and Temple stations. The Council 
contend that the sites are of special value to them, as in the 
event of tramways being constructed along the Embankment 
they could be used for power sub-stations. 

The London County Council have decided “ That Parlia- 
mentary authority be sought in the session of 1995 to secure 
that the garden squares and enclosures in London shall be 
permanently preserved as such, and that such garden squares 
and enclosures when so preserved shall be free from any future 
legislation relating to the taxation of ground or site values.” 

The Completed Coloured Drawings of élevations and 
sections of the Liverpool Cathedral were placed last week by 
the cathedral committee on screens in the Autumn Exhibition: 
in the Walker Art Gallery, Liverpool. Rte 

The Executive Council of the Glasgow International 
Exhibition will recommend to the Corporation that a report 
should be drawn up by the City Engineer and Mr J. Laird, 
who is responsible for taking-down the exhibition buildings. 
The difficulties met with are said to be greater than those 
overcome in demolishing the buildings in 1888. Psat 

A Bronze Head, twice life-size, and of high artistic merit, 
was found some 7 feet below the surface in the course of 
excavations near Turin, on the site of the ancient Segusio. It 
is thought to represent Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, husband of 
Julia, daughter of Augustus, and father of the first Agrippina, 
consequently the immediate ancestor of Caligula and Nero. 

The Foundation-stones of the Breachwood Green Baptist 
church, Welwyn, Herts, were laid on November 2. The 
architects are Messrs. G. & R. Palmer Baines, 5 Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

Mr, Justice Ridley on Tuesday declined, in Gibbon v. 
Pease, to recognise as a custom the right of an architect to 
retain plans prepared by him when the client demanded them. 

Sir R. Rowand Anderson has accepted the appointment 
of architect in connection with the adaptation to university 
purposes of the buildings occupying the site of the old city 
hospital, Edinburgh, recently acquired by the University. 

Mrs. S. Arthur Strong, LL.D., will commence a course of 
lectures on “ Roman Triumphal Sculpture from Augustus to. 
Constantine” in the Alexandra College, Dublin, on the 24th inst. 

The Officers and Clerks Committee at the Guildhall’ 
selected last week the following twelve candidates for the- 
position of City Surveyor :—Mr. F. Brown, 19 Charing Cross- 
Road ; Mr. G. F. Carter, Town Hall, Croydon ; Mr. J. E. 
Crouch, 29 Basinghall Street ;-Mr. F. B. Hollis,'17 Bedford 
Row; Mr S.- Perks, 5 Crown Court, Cheapside; Mr. C..H. 
Mayson, Guildhall, Westminster ; Mr. W. H. Prescott, Council . 
Office, Tottenham ; Mr. H_ A. Pritchard, 16 Oaklands Terrace, 
Swansea; Mr. S. A. Stanger, 21 Finsbury Pavement ; Mr. 
F. Sumner, surveyors department, Plumstead; Mr. A. W. 
Osborn, 90 Queen Street; and Mr. H. Theobald, 6 South 
Street, Finsbury Pavement. The commencing salary is 1,020/. 
a year, rising to 1,500/..per annum, The candidates will be | 
reduced to five before being submitted to the next meeting of 
the Corporation. 
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Secbitect 3 and Contract SSH 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

Ja view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 


ADVISER,” Office of “The Architect,’ Inperial Build-. 


ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested, 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make thetr communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


+,* As creat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—Jan. 24 —The governors of Alnwick infirmary 
invite designs for a new building. First premium, Ioo/. ; 
second premium, 30/7, Mr. Frank Caws, F.R.1.B.A., has been 
appointed assessor. Plans on application to Mr. W. T. Hind- 
marsh, 26 Bondgate Without, Alnwick, hon. sec. to the building 
committee. 


BUCKINGHAM.—The Governors of the Royal Latin School 
invite architects to submit designs for the erection of public 
secondary school buildings to accommodate 100 boys and girls 
as day scholars on a site in the Chandos Road, in the town of 
Buckingham. Particulars and full instructions from Mr. 
H. Small, clerk to the Governors, Town Hall, Buckingham. 


LEEDS.—Dec. 1.—Designs are invited for new school 
premises at Wortley. Particulars can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Rev. E. Dalton, Cromer Terrace, Armley, Leeds. 


WALLASEY.—Dec. 21—The Wallasey Urban District 
Council invite designs for new public offices at an estimated 
cost of 45,000/, Premiums of 250/., 752. and 45/. are offered 
for the first three designs. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk and solicitor 
to the Council, Egremont, Cheshire. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


AVONMOUTH.—Nov. 29.—For the erection of a goods shed 

at Avonmouth, near Bristol, for the Great Western Railway 

Company. Mr, G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, 
London. 

BATLEY.—Nov. 25.—For the erection of six terrace houses 
in Deighton Lane, Batley, for the) Batley Co-operative Society, 
Ltd. Mr. Harry B. Buckley, architect, Batley. 

BEETHAM —Nov. 30.—For the works required in carrying 
out extensive alterations and additions to the Wheatsheaf hotel, 
Beetham. Mr. Stephen Shaw, architect, Kendal. 


BELFAST.—Nov. 25.—For the erection of a new house at 
Crawfordsburn, for Colonel Sharman-Crawford. Mr. Vincent 
Craig, architect, 22 Donegall Place, Belfast. 

BURNHAM MARKET.—Nov. 26.—For improvements to the 
school offices at Burnham Westgate school, for the Norfolk 
education committee. Rev. E. Kynaston, Burnham Market. 

CARDIFF.— Dec. 21.—For the erection of pumping 
machinery and plant. Mr. J. L. Wheatley, town clerk, 
Cardiff. 

CONSETT.— Nov. 23 —For the erection of house in Albert 
Road, Consett, Durham, for Mr. J. Murray. Mr. T. H. 
Murray, architect and surveyor, Consett. 

CONSETT.—Nov. 23.—For the erection of stable and ware- 
house in Nile Street, Consett, Durham, for Mr. J. Murray. 
Mr. Thos. H. Murray, architect and surveyor, Consett. 

CROYDON.—Nov. 21.—For the erection of a relief station 
and officer’s house at Cranmer Road, Mitcham. Messrs. 
Chart, Son & Reading, Union Bank Chambers, Croydon. 

DEWsBURY.—For the erection of Wesleyan Sunday-school, 
caretaker’s cottage, &c, at Cross Flatts, Dewsbury Road, 
Leeds. Messrs. Danby & Simpson, architects. 

DONAGHADEE —Nov, 23 —For the erection of four houses 
in Villa Road, Donaghadee, Ireland. Mr. Thomas Houston, 
architect, King’ s Court, Wellington Place, Belfast. 

DuURHAM.—Nov. 22.—For the completion of twenty cottages 
at Chopwell and twelve cottages at Leadgate, for the Consett 
Tron’) Co, Lid Mr: Charles E. Oliver, architect, General 
Offices, Consett. 

_. EDINBURGH —Nov. 22—For the reconstruction of two 
tenements in Gilchrist Entry and Queen’s Place, Greenside. 
Mr. Thomas Hunter, town clerk, City Chambers, Edinburgh. 

EDINBURGH —Dec. 5.—For works required in erection of a 
new city hall at Castle Terrace. Public Works Office, City 
Chambers, Edinburgh. 

EDINBURGH.—Dec. 5.—For the erection of a new city hall 
at Castle Terrace, for the Corporation. Public Works Office, 
City Chambers. 

ELLAND.—Nov. 21.—For the repairs, improvements, «c., 
at the South End Provided school, Elland. Mr. J. Vickers- 
Edwards, county architect. 

GOXHILL.—Nov. 22.—For additions and alterations to 
house, Goxhill, Lincs. Mr. Ernest Goodhand, architect, 
Osborne Chambers, Grimsby. 

GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—Nov. 29.—For the erection of a 
house in Grange-over-Sands, for Mr. William Dalgleish. 
Messrs. Settle & Brundrit, architects, Ulverston. 

GREENOCK —Dec. 2 —For the erection of a new house for 
gunnery instruction at Greenock. Director of Works Depart- 
ment, Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, London. 

INGOLDMELLS.—Nov. 25.—For the erection of new coast- 
guard buildings at Ingoldmells, in the county of Lincoln, 
consisting of houses, for two men, watchbox, &c. Director of 
Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C. 

IRELAND.—Nov. 26.—For the erection of sanitary annexes 
at the workhouse, for the Guardians, Mr. J. Mullins, clerk. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING 60., L™ 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE FITTINGS FOR 


LIBRARIES, TECHNICAL & ART SCHOOLS, 
SCHOOL DESKS, &c., and CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Catalogues and Estimates Free on Application. 


‘Sole Makers of WILKS PATENT “CLIMAX” SLIDING PARTITIONS. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, London and Birmingham Education Authorities. 


epaaveader: DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE, SUNDERLAND, MIDDLESBRO, NORWICH, and LONDON. 
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ISLE OF WIGHT.—Dec. 7.—For the erection of a new 
engine-house and other works connected thereto. Mr. W. 
Brown, engineer, 709 High Road, Tottenham. 

ISLE OF WIGHT.—Dec. 7.—For the erection of a water- 
tower, &c, Mr. Albert E. Barton, Town Hall, East Cowes. 


LEEDS. —Noy. 19.—For erection of an additional classroom 
to the Moortown Council school. .Mr. W. S. Braithwaite, 
architect, Leeds. 


LEYTONSTONE.—Dec. 6.—For 
ments to the Cann Hall Road schools, Leytonstone. 
William Jacques, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, EC. 


LONDON.—Nov. 23.—For the erection of kitchen at the 
casual wards, for the Guardians of Lambeth. The Guardians, 
Brook Street, Kennington. 


Lonc Eston.—For the erection of ten houses in Oak Ley 
Road, Long Eaton. Mr. E. B. Ridway, architect, Main Street, 
Long Eaton. 

LOWESTOFT.—Nov. 25.—For the erection of a new Royal 
Naval Reserve establishment at Lowestoft, Suffolk Director 
of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, 
London, W.C. 


MANCHESTER.—Nov. 24—For the erection of six rustic 
shelters at Heaton Park, for the parks committee. The City 
Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—Nov. 22 —For paving carriageway in 
Linthorpe Road. . Mr. Frank Baker, borough engineer, the 
Municipal Offices, Middlesbrough. 


NELSON.—Nov. 25.—For the erection of a fish, &c., market 
in Every Street, for the market and library committee :—(1) 
Excavator, mason and bricklayer’s work; (2) carpenter and 
joiner’s work ; (3) ironfounder’s work’; (4) plumber and glazier’s 
work ; (5) slater’s work ; (6) painter’s work. Mr. Ball, borough 
engineer, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Dec. 17.—For the erection of 
schools in Eskdale Terrace, Newcastle. Messrs. Russell & 
Cooper, architects, 11 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Nov. 21.—For the erection of 
junior mixed and infants’ departments at Welbeck Road, 
St. Anthony’s, for the Newcastle-upon-Tyne education com- 
mittee. Mr. James W. Thompson, architect, 63 Grey Street, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


alterations and MRUTONE: 
Mr. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Dec. 1.—For the erection of 
new schools in Eskdale Terrace, N ewcastle, for the Governors. 
Messrs. S. B. Russell & T. Edwin Cooper, 11 Gravis Inn 
Square, London, W.C. 

PEEL.— Nov. 
buildings at Peel, Isle of Man, consisting of houses for three 
men, watch-room, &c.. Director 
Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.. 


PENALLY.—Nov. 29.—For the erection of a cottage at- 


Penally, Pembrokeshire, for the Great Western Railway 


Company. Mr. G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station,. 


London. 

PERTH.—Nov. 21.—For the erection of tenements, Gray 
Street, Perth, for Mr. John’ Craik.’ Mr. A. G. Chalmers, 
architect, Perth. 

RADCLIFFE-ON-TRENT.—For the erection of shops, as- 
sembly hall, stores, &c., at Radcliffe-on-Trent. Messrs. Calvert 
& Gleave, architects, Low Pavement, Nottingham. 

ROTHERHAM.—Nov. 25.—For the erection of a boundary 
wall to the ejector station in Marsh Street, for the sewerage 
works committee. Mr. W. J. Board, town clerk, Town Hall, 
Rotherham. 

SCOTLAND.—Nov. 21.—For the construction of about one 
mile of railway and sidings at Gavieside, near West Calder. 
Messrs. D. & G. R. Rankine, 238 West George ‘Street,, 
Glasgow. 


STAFFS.—-Dec. 5.—For the following works, for the Uibae 


District Council :—(@) erection of public baths in Grove Lane,, 


Handsworth ; and (4) boilers, machinery, heating apparatus, 


and other engineering work. Mr. John P. Osborne, 95 Col- 


more Row, Birmingham. 


STAMFORD.—Dec. 1.—For the erection of children’s homes” 


on the Ryhall Road, for the Guardians. Mr. Ward, architect, 


Stamford. 


SUNDERLAND.—Jan. ,4.—For the erection of a new building 
to provide a board-room and general offices. 
clerk to the Commissioners, Commissioners’ Quay, Sunderland. 

SWANSEA.—Noy. 22.—For the erection of two workmen’s 
dwelling-houses at Port Tennant, Swansea, for the Swansea. 
Harbour Trustees. Mr. John Thomas, architect and surveyor.. 
32 Fisher Street, Swansea. 

SWANSEA.—Nov. 29 —For laying of private street works. 
Mr. John Thomas, town clerk, Swansea. 


in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


CAMEOID, 


25.—For the erection of new cpastenaa 


of Works Department, 


Mr. J. G. Morris,, 


wt 
° 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON tie sunsury watt becom = 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 


SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value. 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material: thoroughly reliable, and 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 


FREDK. WALTON & CO. Ltp., Sole Wanufackurers and Bafenfees, 


ig tes, Pause 
* Lincrusta-Walton, London.”’ 


1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Tele! ’ 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 


ECLIPSE ROOF- GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Railways and Corporations. 


THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


No. 8769. GERARD. 


All particulars Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, $.W. 


HOT WATER & STEAM HEATING 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. 


W. J. BURROUGHES. & SONS, 


QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
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Telephone 8160 Bank. 


Telegraph, “ILLAPSE, LONDON.” 
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WALES.—Nov. 21.—For the erection of new school build- TENDERS 


-ings (Contract No.1) at Llandudno, Mr. G. A. Humphreys, 
Emibiteat, Llandudno, 

WALES.—Nov. 21.—For work required at their cottage 
homes, Bryncoch, Neath, consisting chiefly of plastering and 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 
For the construction of about 1,200 yards of earthenware socket- 


ipe sewers, manholes, &e. in the parish of Ravenstone- 

elas pice Neath rdians. NRO Teee Ae SAB Be Be Snibstone. Mr. Sh TURNER, surveyor. 

WALES.—Nov. 25.—For provision of fire-escape staircases Bradshaw Bros. . ‘ ‘ , . ‘ £461 a 2 
at the Merthyr workhouse and erection of same, for the Merthyr R.Woods- + is ° : ; : a4 4 
Tydfil Board of Guardians. Mr. Thomas Roderick, architect, C. E. Cox : oy rat: i : : f : ge : 2 
Aberdare and Merthyr. “ me Kerry sgee-ae gene *) re ersy iy" s a2 so 

WALTHAMSTOW.—Dec. 7.—For the erection of tramway J, Holme: i Ie: a) a —. 
offices in Chingford Road, Walthamstow. Mr. G. W. Holmes, BarbestBrosie am i ; 370 a 
-engineer, Town Hall, Walthamstow. WeM ie hae So ee 366 ee & 

West HaM.—Nov. 22 —For construction of underground| fF Sleath_ . eet eRe EE ore 913496 Ove, 9 
-sanitary convenience, New Barn, Street, Plaistow, for the $6256.00 

Warner Bros. . : : , : 6 3 

Corporation of West Ham. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Pegg & Bailey . 305 0 O 
West Ham. F. WHITELOCK, 89 Radford Road, N ottingham 

WEsT HAmM.—Nov. 29.—For construction of eadereround (accepted). , ° ° ° . 309 9 0 
sanitary convenience, New Barn Street, Plaistow. Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham. ASHWICKE. 


For new drainage scheme. Mr. T. J. Moss-FLOWER, engineer, 
Carlton Chambers, Bristol, and Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 
Chancellor & Sons, Bath. 
IN the world of the theatre of to-day realism in the mount- Schedule of prices submitted by,this firm accepted. 


ing and scenery is a conspicuous feature, whether the action 
takes place in a castle or cottage, and even royal rooms in BATTLE. 
stageland are made sufficiently sumptuous to harmonise with | For laying pipe sewers and steel pipes, &c., together with 
‘the position of the personages who play their parts in the necessary manholes, flushing chambers, ventilating shatts. 
dramatic story. The new comedy at the Shaftesbury Theatre, Mr. ALFRED DRAY, ooemnee) Hastings, 
“The Flute of Pan,” concerns itself chiefly with the romance T. T. Denne’ . : : : £24332 0 Oo 
of the Princess of Siguria and a certain English earl, who has A. C. Soan : : “ : 3 : 1,879 14 0 
also the right to an exalted foreign title. So one of ‘the prin- Padgham . : - : : : “ 71,700) O08 © 
cipal scenes takes place in a salon in the Princess’s villa at G. Bell . 2 : : “4 : . oe i,7508 O00 
Florence, sumptuous and beautiful with a magnificent suite of A. Dixon & Co. : F - : : BEG Pee a? ie 
Louis XVI. furniture in soft rich red silk, bearing the royal S. Carey . 7 : : P < ml 7G Oe 9 
cypher and crown, and carved gilt wood, and some handsome W. H. Wheeler : : : : : et, G30\1lourl 
writing and console tables and an elegant screen. Some finely J. Harvey. : ; : ‘ : : nt;5059.02-0 
carved chairs and a splendid old coffer with gilt ~efouwssé panels G. Shoesmith . : : : : . 1,568 I0 o 
are introduced into the earl’s studio scene, and there is a Peerless, Dennis & Come’ ° : : 4A Mey Ke 
wonderful throne-chair, all green and gold and red blazonry, in W. Piper . - : ¢ : : 5 » 1,500 0. 0 
the third act. This furniture has been supplied by Messrs. Pabipers. 1,498 9 oO 
Oetzmann, of Hampstead Road, W. W. L. WALLIS & Co., Eastbourne (accepted 1,456 5 6 
ELECTRIC (HAYWOOD & CO. LTD.DELTA ALLOYS, No. 1. & Iv. 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES,| vo BESS COnnOs ON aul 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 


CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 
Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA- ZOUCH, |. MANGANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
rNagtath, « ayeeoasateri® YELLOW METAL, GUN METAL, ETC. 


National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. THE DELTA METAL cO., LTD. 
ROOFING TILES. 110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
THE 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


vom, GheergS" wietansox, uaTamcc anon ano rc co.cré,/RENGH ASPHALTE GO, 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. - 
MOTHERWE LL. Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a agg 8 ago are . ARCHITECTS 2 
Catalogues Free. __48 good now as when first fixed, 07 Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 


| the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 


THE For FLOORS, | Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 
LEEDS FIREGLAY HU Ti LES HEARTHS, 6 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


LIMITED, Sean beat 


TELLAND RD. LEEDS” Tie TRENT ART TILE CO. 


GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS) swaouincote, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. | $915.20: KINGS. 
No Nailing required, Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation.) 9c bag 5. PA NC 6 ToNDON 
Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. | gap PA TYNW 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. ° Only Medal, Vienna 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. A * ee °6AIC- PARQUET: WD BISCK 
Works _ BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. > oe M LEADED LIGHTS-WALL: TILING 


“VWoOLEXIL of THE -ARCHITECT.: Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. 
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BRADFORD. 


For the erection of a printing works and shops at Manchester 
SHARP, architect, 


Road. Mr. ABM. 
Buildings, Market Street, Bradford. 


Jones & Wilcock, mason. 


W. Kellett, joiner. 


Atkinson & Smith, plumber and heating. 
T. Haly & Son, painter. 


J. Smithers, slater. 


J. C. & A, Sunderland, plasterer. 
H. Barrett & Sons, ironfounder. 


BRISTOL. 


For reconstructing the sanitary radeon agie ae other work 
at Cotham, Bristol, for Mr. R. Neilson. 

engineer and surveyor, Paper Chambers, 

Bristol, and 2 Victoria Mansions, Westminster, S.W. 


FLOWER, 


iy Thomas & Sons 
Perkins & Sons . 
W. G. MITCHELL & Co. (accepted) 


BRIGHTON. 


For the erection of fifteen self-contained artisans’ dwellings on 
the east side of Tillstone Street, and a similar number on 
the west side of the same thoroughfare. 


H. J. Penfold. 
Hockley & Co... : 
Nye Bros, & Milledge . 
J. Barnes : : : 
J. G. Pickhard 
Rowland Bros. 

W. Oliver : ; , 3 - 
J. Pye & Co.. ; : ; : : 
J. & W. Simmonds . : 
Sattin & Evershed 

A: Cruttenden 

H. A. Caxton Jay. 

Miller & Selmes* . 

T. Whillier 


—— 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martia’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Litnographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | 

COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, 
lithograph ed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipi, 53. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
8PRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope 


tastefully | 


*s WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper | 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 
ARE ACCEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNER ea Chambers, 


WESTMINSTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No, 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 
Boiler Seatings and Covers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 
Blue and Brindled glk wee Building Bricks, 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry “ill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“ FROSTERLEY 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


EADING CASES for THE aRCHITECT. 
Price 23——Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, £.0 


- Recommended for acceptance. 
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vagrant wards at 


Pearl. Assurance 


(Nov. 18, 1904. ; 


DUDLEY. 
| For pulling-down and’ rebuilding the female receiving and 


Dudley workhouse, for the Guardians. 


Mr. ARTHUR MARSHALL, architect, Nottingham. Que 

tities by Mr. J. W. de Salis Nottingham. 
F. W. Beard . : P : ie 00 
T. J. Mason. : oe, Te dQ 04s 
Hilton & Caswell . ‘ + I,800 7:0" +o 
Willetts & Sons : ps - 95,799! Tie 
H. Dorse . . : 3 - 1,780 “o0ie 
G. E. Jackson . ; ‘ 1,768 0° a 
Gowing & Ingram . : . 1,762. Soe 
Jakeman & Round . 5 . “740° "Soe 
C. Griffiths : , « ‘3:738 Saree 
Webb Bros. : . 13725 Oneo 
Oakley & Coulson » 1689-0 oO 
a E. Seckerson ' é . 15605 “Oo o 
PEN niles M. Round .” 1,597 0 © 
A. Crump, Dudley (accepted conditionally ) - 3543 160% 


. £460 0 oO 
3305 0) 0 
296 0 oO 


block, 


DUNMOW. 


For the erection of an isolation hospital, a administration 
offices, fencing, &c. 


Messrs. C. & W. H. 


PERTWEE, architects, Chelmsford. Quantities by Messrs. 
R. L. Curtis & SONS. 


Martin, Wells & Co. . 
Smith & Son 

Oak Building Co. 
Dowsing & Davis 
Brown & Son 


. £6,197 and £6,432 F. & E. Davey. 
55975 oo» yOCO DD ixaes 

5,803 45 5,999 Banyard & Son. 
5,710 5, 5,970 Laurence & Son 
5,400 5, 5,653 Coulson & Lofts 
5,198 ” 5,400 Goodey - 
4,900 ;, 5,100 Winch 
4,990 ,, 5,100 Thurman . 
45799 15 5,108 Roberts 
4,775 5 4,855 Mason & Son . 
457590 5 4,875 McKay : 
4,650. ,, 4,850 | Burtwell ; 
4,495 5 4,525 Kenney . 
4,166 ” 4,166 | Almond & yi 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
's PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLICO « 


PRINTS. 


| White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


PHOTO-COPIES 


| 
\ 
\ 


MARBLE.” 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.H. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
| Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “ Tribrach, London.” 


A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 


Manufacturer of every description of 


S.E. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1882 Central, 


LIGHTNING 


PARREN & SON, Erith (accepted provisionally) 


jWITCHELL & co] 


. £5,000 
© 4745 
4,680. 
«,» 4,070; 
- .4,640 
4,532 
4,498 
4,397 
4394 
4,372 
4,300 
45349 
4,328 
4,304 . 
45295 
4,197 | 
4,112 
4,085 
4,050 
3,952 . 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
bey Patent Transfer Process. 
ORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE *S Continuous Drawi Pe 
yeinokes wide} Papers (up 


‘POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
/POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


ROBT. NICHOLL, 
153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON. 
Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST. 
Tel. No. 9648 Central. 


Lal 


lanl 


wOoO00000FODAOCDAAD0D00000 
Acooceo0omo0000000D 00000 


_~ 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.G.) 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior and 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and 


Private Buildings &e, 
Designs and Estimates suppli Trial order solicited, - 


CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


| Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘'FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 


screened and graded 
| {y R CLI i KER to suit all purposes 

9 in Building Works or 
Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vane in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 


Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful. London.” 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


TWIN STOP-COCK. pipes 
As used by War Office and down-A 


London School Board. 


| pe a, cai 
GARRATT & CO- 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, 8.B. 


Nov. 18, 1904.] 


EASTLEIGH. 


For the erection of drill-hall. 
architects, Pee Gas 
Whitehead e- 
Treherne . . 
Pierce s 
Bagshaw & Sons 
Rashley & Sons 
Stevens & Co. . 
Jupe . : ; 
Hood 
Stiles . 
Jenkins & Sons. 
Jukes. : 
Wort & Way 
J. NICHOL, Eeithampton (accepted) 


GREAT BERKHAMSTED. 


THE ARCHITECT & CONTRACT REPORTER. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Sn a no NT 


18 
14 
19 


£2 092 
2,022 
1,872 
1,668 
1,385 
1,584 
1,578 
1,576 1 
1,549 
1,520 
1,500 

- 1,495 

~ 1,494 


CO0O0OO0OON MOOS 


Messrs. LEMON & BLIZARD, 


COOOOmMNOOOUWOO 


For the erection of girls’ school in Prince Edward Street. 


Messrs 
hamsted. Quantities by architects, 
J. & M. Patrick : 
Dosbourn & Son 
Johnson . : 
Flint. 3 
Nash, Young & Horne 
Orchard & Son. 
Jones & Son 
Parkins 
Gibson 
Nash. 
Y irrell : 
W.& D. Wilkins 
Honour & Son . 
Timberlake 
Tonge & Co. . 
G. & J. Waterman 
Hipwell 
Payne : 
He && Sons 
H. & J. MATTHEWS, ‘Berkhamsted (accepted vi, 


. £3,899 0 
bi 2,850.0 
- 2,774 10 
+ 2,717 
=) 2,700 
2,004 
18 2,665 
2,598 
2,520 
2,431 
2,397 
2,395 
2,347 
2,325 
2,307 
2,250 
2,200 
2,195 
2,130 IO 
2° to Onno 


eoo000000000 0000 


GH. soe N. AS REW, archatcct Great Berk- 


12) 
fe) 
re) 
Le) 
Oo 
fe) 
ie) 
re) 
ie) 
ce) 
oO 
ie) 
le) 
oO 
eo) 
fe) 
te) 
[e) 
Le) 
Oo 


HACKNEY. 


11 


For erection of new banking premises, Mare Street, Hackney, 


for London :and South-Western Bank, Ltd. Mr. W, 
BRAMHAM, architect. 

_W. Silk & Son . . . £7, 925 0 oO 
Howell J. Williams’. 7,487 0 0 
G. Wales & Co., Ltd. ‘ 7 3G51 6.0 
G. Dearing &. Son’. . 7,376 0 0 
C. W. Barker : , 7,350 0 O 
Snewin Bros. & Co. . “ : 182.0 80 
E. H. Roome & Co.. ‘ , é a7, LOOMEO MO 
Wm. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. ty . 5 » 6,948 0 O 


HEXHAM. 


For the laying of about 4,800 yards of pipe sewers, with man- 
holes, lampholes, flushing chambers, &c., preparation of 
land for sewage disposal, construction of tanks and bacteria 


beds at Mickley, for Rural District Council. Mr. J. E. 

PARKER, engineer, pea on-Tyne. 
Smithson . . : £51265 2, 0 
Johnson & Waugh ; ; 3,875.9 0 
Davison & Bolam : : : : - 3,864 15 I 
Riley, Austin & Co. . : ‘ ; : + 3,009, 5.7 
Manners . c - C ; « 3,796 0.0 
Wilson & Sons. : : : s 3,096'16 7 
Shanks & Sons. ; c A . , « 35575) (3ur2 
W. & J. Lant . : ‘ F é - » 3,485.17. 9 
Short . - 2 2 ; : : « 3;470° 0° Oo 
Green : 2 : : é : : - 3,380 11 6 
Darlington : e9, 2010. 7 8 
Ayton & Son » 3135 10 Ho 
White C 3 3,128 0 O 
J. & DD: Douglas cC 3,01 O oO 
Watson & Son . : 5 2,960 0 o 
Henderson & Son . ‘ - 2,960 0 oO 
Thompson. 2,952 19 3 
Walker . 2,825 0 0 
Wright. ‘ ; . ‘ : . 2,786 18 o 
Carre ‘ : . : : ; : s 2,783 11° 8 
Hollings . : : 3 ; 5 : wan z,00 len O ak 
Kennedy & Son. ° : : ; : 2,405. 6 
McLaren & Sons. Byifit  G Al 
MCLAREN & Co., Christon Banks (accepted) . eer Ken ate) 


Engineer’ s estimate, £2,630. 


RED, BLUE AND CREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING, STONE- 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANIT 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


as Sa near LEICESTER. 


The BRONZE MEDAL a hed SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


MEZOTI L 


THE MOST SANITARY, 
THE MOST poe 


WALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine, 


BRICHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE. | 


The Best and Cheapest eee for Glazed Tiles, 
Cc. 


VERMINPROOF 


san Engiana, with Engiish Capital, by English 


‘BOLE 1 nt 


LONDON: TABLET CO., Sydenham, 8.E. ft 


Teleg., ‘ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 3% Sydenham. | 


) For Index, cf maedene aeatngs x: 


The Patent “ACME” CUBING-MOTION (Regd.)) 


BREAKER 


Gives MAXIMUM OUTPUT at MINIMUM COST. 
GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


Engineers, 


Also makers of FINE CRUSHING ROLLS. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire-clay, 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
Thornaby. 


we HELLIWELL | 


** PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING | 


WORKag BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


!toxbox OFFICE: | 
11 VICTORIA sted deimeae WESTMINSTER, S.W. 4 


COMPRESSED OR 


LEICESTER. 


WITHOUT, LONDON, 


LIMITED, 


LIGHTNING 


NOTTINGHAM, 


Stockton-on-Tees, | 


AND 


Electric Bells 


2 Supplied and Fixed. 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object, 


Telegrams, 


Teléphone No. 288, 
Nottingham. 


Price 2:.—Office: 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 

Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 

Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 


CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


DUBLIN & HANLEY 


Chimney ee 


ee Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
mond Repaired. No stop- 
’ page of Works required. 


Colliery Signals” 


‘Blackburn, Nottingham.’ ° 


MASTIC, 


E.C. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


Manufacturers and Ereotors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPH 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITEOT. 
Imperial Buildings, 
» Ludgate Circus; London, E.C, o 


tw 
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SUPPLEMENT 
eT oe <eS ee e 
i. eae | | insite ape tore ISLE OF “WIGHT. 
HASTINGS. For alterations at the Jubilee chapel, St. Helen’s, for the Isle- 
Fav layiug about 790 feet of. 9-inch and 32 5 feet of 6- inch pipe of Wight, education committee. 


sewers in Coghurst Road, and at the rear of houses in 
Old London Road, St. Helen’ s, Hastings, and other work | E. HAvDEN, Ryne (accep ted)’ MER 6 1 1 5%. O88 
in connection therewith, ‘for’the Corporation. Mr. P. H. 


PALMER, borough enpineer. 2374 ‘ res & LIVERPOOL. 
ei y & oes POA = 5 London Rae, For extensions to main buildings, Belmont Classification Hou e,. 
S 
BA ORT AE seh ia Bi es eat ae for'the West Derby Guardians, a 
uae ° ° ; ; ety ine Oo oO 
| Rothwell & Sons . A , ; : . --20,456;;0 5e 
HOUNSLOW. Grifaths:& Willams . <. ..) «© ome ee “0 0 
For paving, Hounslow and Isleworth, for District’ Council. Kelly & Bros. . : ; : : . .) 19,300: 0 0 
Mr. P. G. PARKMAN, surveyor. Fowler . ¢ : ; ; ; r . 19,245 0 6 
Swaker , ; ; , ; 1 : £897 oo Desoer . ‘ : ‘ 4 : . 318,997 -O =e 
Free & Sons ; gL : ; : S84 na Henshaw & Sons . : : 5 ; . 18,990 0 © 
Wimpey & Co. . : . 2 : , E8770 80 Costain & Sons , _ A a . 18,976 “ous 
Kavanagh & Co... : ; 4 “ : --865F"0 40 Duthie & Dobson . ; : . : . 18,960 0 oO 
Ellis & Sons, Ltd. : : : ; : {300 FO) 0 Johnson . : : “ P Fs . 18,930) somo 
Nowell & Co. . ; 5 3 A : . 854 0 0 Thornton & Son ‘ : ; - ‘ . 18,8905 Ome 
‘Thacker . : : : : ‘ : . 844° 0 Oo Tomkinson & Son . : : : ‘ . 18,888 0 0 
Rogers & Co. : x : a d : ; § 642" 0° (0 Spencer . : t : : r : . 18,700 © oO» 
Watson & Co.,, Ltd. . ‘ : : d 841500 Gabbutt . : : : : . ++ 48,699 076 
Neave & Son . : , : , ; -2 025 7020 Dilworth . . - : : : : . 18,600 0 O 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd. . 4 : . : a Si5@t0 770 Tyson . ; ; : 2 : . 18,547 ome 
Watson, jun, 5 A ; : ‘ ; oF SO2STO FO Holme & Green * : : : : . 18,456 [oe 
Adams é ; : : : fa, e798 200 Paterson & Son. , : : . «» °18,;399%OmEG 
Empire Stone Co. 4 .2 730,10" 0 Wearing & Son 5 , : ; - . 18,200 0 @ 
HARVEY BRoOs., Westminster (accepted ae 4 3.73080 60 Greene & Co. . . : ; ; é ) 18,190, cOmme 
4 Hall & Son, Ltd. . 17,999 0 ® 
Ror the cont dekty roe a ee Te na | PRE ERE ROS oun Liverpool (accepted). 17,995 0 © 
Rogers & Co. . ; : ; , £1947 oe) 
R. W Swaker E : : ; A ; 1,893 0 O LONDON. 
ee cae ee tae J : ‘ 3 : ci <n % 4 For roadmaking and other works at the Northern hose for: 
Ravanaaliit Cc ; ? / : : : "9 the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
gh 0. - ; : - : yet; O50 MOO 
F: Thacker : a, . 3,806 0 oO ae Co., Ltd. . 8 : 4 + fr269 10 0 
: ae ; ; = owles 3 : ; : 3 Oo 0 
T, ADAMS, Wood Green (accepted) 1,752. 10% dane t 908 eae 
Bell . 4 ‘ . : a Pelt 947 0 O 
Ballard, Tada. ; 777° ‘OD 
HOLYHEAD. Grounps & N EWTON, South Tottenham 
For sewerage works at Holyhead (accepted) . ; ; ; . 470 0 O 
R J OWEN (accepted ) : 5 ‘ ° »£750 0 O Engineer-in-chief’s estimate. : . ‘ 520 OF 


HAM HILL STOR ‘ 
DOULTING STONE. | 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE : 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St. STRAND. 


THE LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING co 17. 


Sole Proprietors of the Montrotier Seyssel Asphalte Mines. 
Telegrams, LIMMER, LONDON. (BASSIN DE SEYSSEL.) Telephone, 2147 LONDON WALL. e 
MINES IN GERMANY. (Established 1871.) MINES IN SICILY. 


stignest Amara (sivocr | ee, Gomnnys Mineral Rock Mastic AeProme, |  LITHOFALT MASTIC PAVING—Cheap and Durable. 
Heaa Offices—2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C, 


4 


Trethe, Glaajou, 190% | aid other Government Departments, for Roofing, 
we Lael Dashed Be) a Flooring, Damp Courses, &c. 


3 Se | FOR ALL SE ee CS, AAI . 
“Architects are denired re) pont Willesden 2-Ply.' “The Best Under'inipg on the-Market... _Used by r g Architects. Bee next issue. 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDE ty eoAe ot er NWS 3 A! 
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sbePLebehr 


_NETHERNE. : NEWPORT. 


For superstructure of the Netherne asylum, exclusive of heat- | For the ¢ erection of a police station in Alexandra Road. . Mr. 
- ing and ventilation, hot water supply, &c., for the visiting | ._ R. H. HAvNES, borough engineer, Town Hall, Newport. 


committee of the Surrey County Council. Messrs. GEORGE | _D. W. RICHARDS, LTD., paie (accepted) £4,342 0 © 
T. Hine & Co.,, architects. Quantities*by Mr. L. A, | 


FRANCIS. A 
Knight, Kirk & Co. Oe ek - £266, 769 6 O PENZANCE. 
Mowlem & Co , 61,539 0 o| For alterations and additions to two shops at 35 Causeway 
Trollope & Sons and Collis & Sons ‘ , aes 000 0 O Head. Mr. HENRY MADDER\, architect, Penzance. 
Holland & Hannen , ; : aa te? 24K292' 0 0 Accepted tenders. 
Foster & Dicksee. « . eicpetiha.s 28803240 90 Berryman, carpentry . + + ¢* ¢ +s £163 8 Oo 
Holloway. : : ; ‘ : . .238,565.,,0 Oo Richards, mason . : . : : ’ 150m O60 
Howe & Co. . : : ‘ ., 238;196.,0 © Whole tenders. 
Holliday & Greenwood . COS Fe agen Oh a Lavis emu Mey Mmm PONCE te fit) ti7) 79) 300, 2 0 
ae. _ SMI Pee she oO Nicholacaan: <SAtunle Mtine sole ioen ess 2370, 3° 
‘ ‘ ‘ : ‘ . 226,580 0 oO i ’ p ‘ j Ties ; ‘ 
Willcock & Co. . em ‘ : ; eee rs Hosking ’ 328 12 oO 
Wall: . 223,626 0 O 
z PRESTON. 
BOWEN 2 : 
J. Bowen & Sows, Birmingham (accepted ) aren = 4 For the erection of county court office at Preston, for H.M. 
: : rs : ¥925375 Office of Works, &c. 
White & Sons . : : + : : £25 630 19 II 
NEWARK, WN’ hiteside iii tants ceil dele eam ate Dk 2,300 0 O 
For the erection of a mission hall and additions to schools, Cartmell & Son see I i) ach Rae St TCA 2 ve 
Barnby Road, Newark. Messrs. SHEPPARD & HARRISON, Walmsley . ‘ ° : : : : 1202-20080. 0 
architects, Bargate, Newark. Christian . hp * Ge - : . ; * 12,159000°°-0 
W. Smith . ; h : é ' R +£589 10 O Pius & Baines . K : F ‘ é ; *2;075+.0 oO 
H.Herst .. 5 : ; : ‘ ; + 535 9 O Livesey . ‘ 4 : ‘ Fi 9 2,040n Ll. o 
Semenderscon . - « - +«- « «+ 53419 0 Croft & Sons, Lid. . «5072820 20 
F, Crossland : : \, ; ; : 529) 0.0 TuLuis & SONS Preston (accepted) - + 1,960 © 0 
G. Brown & Son A ; . ce 5094.07 0 
C. BAINES, Newark (accepted Jar, : ; . 485°0 0 ROCHD ALE. 
- OXFORD. For electric lighting of car-shed, including telephones, bells, 
&c 
For the erection of four houses on the Batley Road for the ee 
as operative Society. Mr. W. M. Gray, architect. Woon, SEA aac Es cle CLG TSA) 
uantities not supplied. 
Money & Son * 7 : £3 467 0 0 SHEFFIELD. 
Oxford Co-operative ‘Builders . : ; ‘ 1.4co7 6 O'}) For the erection of additional boys and girls’ classrooms and 
Simms & Son . . : peeyss00 0: .O other work at the Carbrook school. ‘Mr. H. L. PATERSON, 
WOOLDRIDGE, Oxford (accepted us i tA 0 70 architect, Sheffield. 
Inness& Son 1. ts See site 37h 1;240% 0. 0 Boot & SON; Sheffield (accepted) . 92,9050 O 
Organ Bros. . ‘ ‘ ’ : : + 1,230 0 0o| For infants’ school in Greaves Street, Walkey. Mr. H. L. 
Kimber & Son . 1,080 0 O PATERSON, architect. 


* Four houses and eight cottages "inclusive. T. ROPER & SONS, Sheffield (accepted) . £6,418 5 10 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
4 Lath HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Telegrams, " Suewin, London.” LONDON, B.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


LOW PRESSURE 


WROUGHT-IRON FIREPROOF DOORS HoT WATER HEATING 


PARTY WALLS... AR AR ATS ie 


ia Le PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 


yo pe 


4 
 wAREHOUSES, &c. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


F, BRABY « CO. 


352-364 EUSTON ROAD, N.W.} 
IDA WORKS, DEPTFORD, S.E. } LONDON. 


“Double ais Doors. Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW porate 


ROOFING TILES j/iichis 
SINGLE GRIP. PELE iz 4 FIRE 


MAUS ~ INSURANCE COMPANY 


USS & 
Secrian 
A eats is ue ett pot. VINCENT ROBERTS, Heating Engineer, 
MAKE THE BEST AND. CHEAPEST ak ae 2 Cherry Row, LEEDS. 
ROOF OF THE-DAY. Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND ia ae be 
. _-ARCHITECTS ! for introduction of Business. ULL LIST, and dates when they uppeared,. 


“ . os» Bor full descriptive. Catalogue, address the Patenteo—"- | of THE CATHEDRALS which have beem 
CHARLES - Dy PHILLIPS, NewPoRT, Mon. Total, peste a 3,800,000. _published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 
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PORTSMOUTH. 


For the construction of a rising main (in connection with the 
‘high-level relief sewer) between the new pumping-station 
at Eastney and the large tanks’ in course of erection and 
crossing the rifle-range. Mr. P. MURCH, engineer. 


B. Firth & Co. . £15,618 90 0 
Armitage & Hodson 13,7690 0 
F.W. Trimm. 95377 9 9 
Engineer’s estimate 10,000 90 0 


‘SOUTHALL. 


For the erection of a porter’s lodge at the sanatorium, North 
Road, Southall, for the Southall-Norwood Urban District 


Council. Mr. REGINALD BROWN, paisa: and surveyor, 
Public Offices, Southall. . 
Ferguson & Co. £448 lomo 
Dickens 430 0 O 
Sansom & Bishop 4254.0 10 
A. & B. Hanson . 353 0 9 
BooTH, Southall (accepted ) 250 10g)0 


Mr. REGINALD BROWN, 


For making-up Avenue Road. 
engineer and surveyor. 


Kavanagh . : : : : : F A900, s4nLo 
H. Morecroft : : : ; IG) OL OmEO 
Harvey Bros. 866 2 o 
Thacker’ ’, SOM omO 
‘S. Gibbons ., Oa ie ter 
Mowlem & Co. 736 0 Oo 
T. Watson . : witty G 
T. Free & Sons . rp ibite Yoke 
‘A, & B. HANSON, Southall (accepted). 700 O O 


STAFFORD. 
For the erection of offices, Stafford, for the Staffordshire County 
education.committee. « :-- 


G. H. Marshall : ore bbs 595 oe) 
T. Godwin ; . 5389 0 O 
\T. Lowe & Sons . . C200 7 OO 
.Ward & Godbehere . Cy Tar O 0 
Tomkinson & Bettelley 4,987. 0 oO 
E Whittingham , 4,936 0 Oo 
ESpPLey & SONS (accepted ) 4,849 0 0 


4 8 LATEST 


A PERFECT ENAMEL 
PAINT. 

FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 

BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


‘Flows Freely, 

Hard Wearing, 
Easily Washed ) 
Tose nanan sae Polished. 


-ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 
uc iNEW CROSS, S.E. 


pee C AND) 


For extension of the harbour. 
JA ™M. AITKEN, Lerwick (accepted: bs Se! haat 


‘eth kena: 9 0 
PIPTON! | c/) HS 
For the erection of a free library. Mr, WENYON, avchitedt’ 
E, SECKERSON, Dudley (accepted) . £2; 875 0 oO 
WALES: | 


For the erection of two shops and twenty Hodges. * se: G. A, 
TREHARNE, engineer and ‘architect; 18 Canon Street, 
Aberdare. 

D. Raymond, 14 Taff Embankment, Cardiff, 1962. per house. 


For the renovation and enlargement of the English Wesleyan 


church, Troedyrhiw. 
W. SPRATT, Tonypandy, South Wales (accepted ) ie O10 


WEMBLEY. ; 

For the erection of about 70 yards lineal of boundary walling 
and 20 yards lineal of close-boarded fencing at the burial- 
ground, Harrow Road, Wembley. Mr. CreciIL R. W. 
CHAPMAN, PIETY Public Offices, Wembley. 


J. Forder : £6 ree MS 
T. Smith & Son. : : : : <* Tstov ig 
London and County Builders : .. 129 0 0 
H. HAYNEs, Alperton, Wembley (accepted ) 114 5 0 
The Fireproof Partition Company .,.. ©. 9010-0 
WESTHOUGHTON. 


For the erection of a Carnegie library for the Westlioughton 
Urban District Council. Mr. T. PARTINGTON, architect, 
117 Market Street, Westhoughton. 
HODKINSON & Coop, he daar tae (ac- 
cepted) . e ° « « 


YORK. 


For electric-light installation for city cattle market. 
Woops, SLACKE & Co., Blackburn (accepéed ),. 


For complete electric-lighting, about 1,700 lights, including 
boilers, feed-pumps, steam and exhaust piping, three. 
engines and dynamos, main switchboards, motors, &c , at 
the York City asylum. 

Woops, SLACKE & Co., Blackburn (accept @). 


PRODUCTION. 


. £3119 15 "0! 


“§ One Gallon covers from 
A 60 to 7o Square Yards 


ona prepared surface. 


“SANALENE” 


BLUE LABEL FOR IN- 


SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8&8 to 
10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY 


; _ HARDENS. : 
RED LABEL FOR ouT- 
SIDE, DRIES IN. ABOUT. 

3315 HOURS ACCORDING TO 
we WEATHER. 


Nov. 18, 1904.7. 
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Received too late for Classification. 
GRIMSBY. 


For exterision of water-mains, for the Corporation. Mr. H. G. 
WHYATT, borough engineer. 


H. Mason . A : ; 4 . 2) bck KOO A 
Tabor . ; ; Si agi? feat se One. tina O 
T.C. Starkey’ . : tad ian , ee -  8h0° oa I 
W. Burkitt . : 5 : ; : 2 s 603 “o-10 
Medforth . - : - : : : « 689*12 6 
T. Borrill . : ‘amen : : : . 652 10° 4 
H. Ashley . : é : 596 0 Oo 
Hewins & Goodhand , : : : ‘ s) “§o4 2740 
GRIMSBY WATERWORKS Co,, Grimsby (accepted) 580 0° 0 


IRELAND. 
For reconstruction of Protestant chapel at the Omagh district 
asylum. Messrs, DOOLIN, BUTLER & DONNELLY, archi- 
tects, Dublin. 


J. ROBINSON, Campsie, Omagh (accepted ). .£500 0 0 


Mr .T. V. BOWaATER has presented to the Corporation a 
bust of the Queen in Coronation robes by Mr. W. Merrett asa 
companion to the bust of the King lately given by the same 
donor. It has been placed in the Guildhall Art Gallery. 


SAN FRANCISCO advices ‘state that the representative of 
the syndicate of German steel mills has submitted a bid to 
supply the steel required for the construction of an eight-storey 
building some thousands of dollars below the offers of American 
manufacturers. For the last two years (says.the /roz Age) 
German steel has been in the San Francisco market, but until 
the present it has only proved available for “piecing out” 
The syndicate was able, however, in this instance to undertake 
to supply all of the steel for the reason that its delivery is not 
required under eight months. German steel can be shipped 
to San Francisco and other Pacific Coast ports for 6 dols. a ton 
by steamer and 4 dols. a ton by sailing vessels, while land 
freight for the American steel. across the Continent is 1o dols. 
aton. This and the export bonus serve to offset the original 
cost of the German article, which is 19.50 dols., and the duty 
thereon of Io dols. a ton, while the schedule price of American 
steel in Pittsburgh is at present 28 dols per ton, to which must 
be added the 10 dols. per ton for quick shipment to the Pacific 
Coast. 


BALDWINS, 17. 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THe Council of the ‘Royal Society have awarded the 

Hughes medal to Mr. Joseph Wilson Swan for his invention of 
the electric incandescent lamp and various imptovements in 

the practical applications of electricity. 

THE Tramways and Light Railways Association accepted 

the invitation from Mr. A. L. C. Fell, chief officer of the London. 
County Council tramways, and visited last week. various 


stations and car-sheds of the system. 


AccorpinG to L’/ndustrie Electrique, the municipal 
authorities have accorded the ‘contract for the new. central 
station of Brussels, Belgium, to the Allgemeine Electricitats- 
Gesellschaft, who have agreed to carry out the work for 
50,coo/. 

THE Municipal Council at Shanghai will receive bids until 
March 31, 1905, for the construction and operation of about 
24 miles of electric tramways on the trolley system in the 
streets of the settlement of Shanghai; alternative bids are 
desired on a single and double trolley lines. 

THE Liverpool Overhead Railway will soon be joined up 
with the recently electrified Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
at Seaforth by a line about half a mile long. The third rail, 
which is familiarly known as the “live rail,” will be*in a 
similar position to {that of .the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway. This has been found necessary to facilitate the - 
working of the two lines. The Lancashire and Yorkshire are 
making certain alterations in rolling stock, &c, so that trains , 
can without difficulty be worked through on to the Overhead 
Railway. 


THE Town Council of Pollokshaws and: the Corporation of 
Glasgow have come to terms for the supply of electricity to the » 
burgh. The agreement is to the effect that (1) if the Town 
Council obtain a provisional order from the Board of Trade to 
supply electricity, with a clause authorising them to transfer 
their power to the Corporation, the latter will pay the expenses » 
of the Town Council up to 4oo/. ; (2) that if the Town Council 
obtain an order, but without authority to transfer it to the 
Corporation, their expenses will be paid by the Corporation 
only to the extent of 200/.; and (3) that if the Town Council 
obtain an order but carry out the work themselves or transfer 
their authority to a body other than the Corporation no con- 
tribution will be made by the Corporation towards their 
expenses. 
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THE-London County Council. have been recommended by 
the highways committee to seek powers in the next session of 
Parliament to relieve the Council of the obligation laid upon 
it by the London County Tramways (Electrical Power) Act, 
1900, of obtaining the consent of the several road authorities 
concerned to the use of an overhead system of electrical 

‘traction. In their report the committee point out that this 
section gave each borough council absolute power of vetoing 
the use of any overhead system of electrical traction in its 
own district. They thought that the strongest advocates of 
the conduit system would agree that that was not a position 
in which the tramway authority should be placed. It was one 
thing to allow the local authorities every opportunity of 
criticising ‘or opposing the proposals of the central authority, 
but another to give them an absolute veto. Serious practical 
difficulties had arisen. Even when the Council was able to 
agree with one borough council, it could not proceed owing to 
the objection of. another borough council. The important 
question as to the localities in which, and the extent to which 
overhead traction should be employed was a matter for sub- 
sequent decision by the Council. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Crieff School Board have resolved to proceed with 
additions and alterations on public school buildings in Com- 
missioner Street at a cost of between 3,000/. and 4,000/. 

Miss ELSPETH MCCLELLAND, of Pinner, has just joined 
the practical building classes at the London Polytechnic, and 
intends, after she has passed her examinations, to earn a 
living as a builder. 

THE Birmingham, Tame and Rea District Drainage 


Board decided on the 15th inst. to borrow 19,030/. in connec-’ 


tion with the construction of bacteria beds at Minworth 
Greaves, and the erection of a cottage, weigh-house, &c., at 
Saltley. 

THE American Government are constructing roads in the 
Philippine Islands. On one, which is six miles in length, 
thirty-seven bridges and culverts are required. All bridges 
and culverts 25 feet and under in span are concrete arches. 
Spans over 25 and under 35 feet are wooden superstructures 
on concrete abutments ; for spans of 35 feet or over steel high- 
way bridges are to be built. 
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DURING the past ten years the Liverpool Corporation have 


expended 200,000/. on the buildings controlled by the library, 
museums and arts committee and 70,000/. on enlarging the 
museum galleries. 
13d. rate and out of the excise (whisky) duty. Plans have 
been prepared for the enlargement of the Walker Art Gallery. 


THE Hyde Borough education committee have decided to 
build a new school accommodating 1,203 children, in three 
departments of 400 each. The scheme will comprise two one- 
storey buildings. These will be subdivided into classrooms, 
each to accommodate fifty to sixty children. It is anticipated 
that the whole scheme will cost about 15,000/, 


THE works committee of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
have reported that the total cost of the erection and fitting-up 
of the Millfield Homes, Rustington, Sussex (where accommoda- 
tion is provided for 100 patients), including the cost of the site, 
but exclusive of that of furniture, was 25,0847, which works 
out at nearly 2517. per bed. The original contract amount was 
17,2282, but certain unforeseen works were found necessary 
when the buildings were in progress, which involved additional 
expenditure. 

Mr. LEROY S. BUFFINGTON, an architect of Minneapolis, 
has brought a suit in the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
at Chicago against the National Safe Deposit Company, owners 
of the first National Bank building now under construction in 
that city, to recover damages for alleged infringement of a 


patent granted to him covering a method of employing a steel — 


skeleton in building construction. Mr. Buffington’s attorneys 


claim that his patent, which was granted on May 22, 1888, isa 
valid one, and broad enough in its claims to cover all ‘the 


buildings of the steel-skeleton type erected throughout the 
United States in recent years. 

UNDER the State law of Wisconsin the courts have 
declared that the city of Milwaukee cannot impose the eight- 
hour clause in its contracts. In an action brought by in- 
terested plaintiffs against the city of Milwaukee and a company 
who had secured a municipal contract with the eight-hour 
clause the courts were asked to prevent them from carrying 
out a contract for a 20,000,000-gallon pump. The decision of 


the court was to the effect that such a clause “lessened and 


restricted the number of tenders, and therefore increased the 


price by many thousand dollars, and was in direct violation of — 
a section of the city charter, which requires that ‘all contracts — 
It is stated that the case 


shall be let to the lowest bidder.’”’ 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


8T. PAUL’S CHURCH, GREENOCK, 


O#KHILL DRIVE, SURBITON, SURREY.—CABRRIAGE COURT, SHOW- 
_ ING ENTRANCE GATE—CARRIAGE COURT, SHOWING GATE- 
WAY TO GARDEN-—GARDEN VIEW-—THE HALL, 


ALBERT COURT, KENSINGTON._THE DINING-ROOM.—ENTRANCE 
HALL, LOOKING TO STAIRS. 


will be carried to the State Supreme Court by the Federate 
Trades Council. , 


A NEW public elementary school:is in course of erection at 
Withington, The foundation-stone was laid on the 4th inst. 
The school is intended to accommodate in the first instance 
500 children, but the plans have been so arranged that an 
extension which will find room for another 300 can easily be 
made. The exterior facing will be of red Ruabon brick dressed 
with buff terra-cotta. ‘The ground-plan of the school is some- 
thing in the form of the letter H. There are to be a central 
hall capable of holding 800 children, with two teachers’ retiring- 
rooms and six classrooms on each of the two floors. The 
school will have a properly equipped science-room. The 
primary cost of the building will be 17/, tos. per head. After 
the extension has been made it will work out at 14/7. los. The 
architect is Mr. E. Woodhouse, Manchester. 

THE Medical Officer of Health for Sheffield in his annual 
report makes the following reference to “The Black Smoke 
Nuisance” :—The city is known to the outside travelling 
public as the smokiest of all the large towns in this country. 
Probably there is some justification for this general opinion, 
as the railway lines pass through the steel-making district, 
where so much unnecessary smoke is turned out. Having 
granted that the chimneys of the Sheffield metallurgical 
furnaces require separate treatment from those from which 
ordinary boiler smoke is discharged, there seems to be no 
doubt whatever that at least one-half of the smoke from these 
metallurgical furnaces is unnecessary, and due to the fact that 
no care is taken to prevent it by the employment of careful 
furnacemen. The work done by the smoke inspectors is 
unnecessarily laborious, and the fines inflicted under the 
circumstances, in nearly all the cases, are quite inadequate to 
reduce the nuisance. 
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_ THE Liverpool City Council have adopted a standing order 
empowering committees to add to the list of Corporation con- 
tractors the names of such persons or firms signing the follow- 
ing undertaking :—“ And [ ] hereby undertake, in 
carrying out any contract between [ ] and the Cor- 
poration, to pay the rate of wages and observe the hours of 
labour recognised and agreed upon between the trades unions 
and the employers, in the locality in which the work for carry- 
ing out the contract is to be completed, .and that [ 
will not transfer, assign or underlet, directly or indirectly, 
the contract, or any part, share or interest therein, without 
the written consent of the Corporation under the hand of the 
town clerk, and that in case such consent is given the person 
or firm to whom the said contract is transferred, assigned or 
underlet, shall enter into a similar undertaking before such 
transfer, assignment or underletting is made, and that [ ] 
agree te a condition being inserted in the contract to carry out 
this undertaking.” ; 

THE foundation-stone of a Carnegie library has been laid 
in Salisbury. The building will have a Batk-stone Gothic 
facade. The entrance will be to the left by means of a vesti- 
bule 11 feet wide, opening on the hall and staircase, which 
together will be 19 feet wide. The staircase leading to the 
reference library will be of artificial stone with iron balustrade. 
The lending library will be 29 feet by 30 feet, and will be 
separated from the hall by a glass screen and the librarian’s 
counter. At the back end of the hall access will be obtained 
to the reading-room, which can be 61 feet by 32 feet. Between 
the lending library and reading-room will be placed the 
brarian’s office, provided with glass sides, so as to command 
nearly the whole of the ground floor of the premises. On the 
first foor the reference library will be placed together with a 
ladies’ room. The total cost of the building will be 4,o00/. 
It has been designed by Mr. Alfred C. Bothams, and the con- 
tractors are Messrs. Harris Bros. 

ACCORDING to memoranda furnished by H.M.’s Consul at 
Cologne (Mr. C. A. Niessen), unfavourable business conditions 
have obtained in the cement industry of Rhenish Prussia and 
Westphalia for the past three years, owing to large over- 
production. In 1902 the prices were so low that the cement 
works could not make any profit. A market was then found in 
South Germany, but in 1903 the prices in this district likewise 
fell to such a point as to leave the cement manufacturers no 
margin. To remedy this state of affairs, a meeting of pro- 
prietors of Rhenish Westphalian cement works was summoned 
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principal Belgium and German railway systems and: harbour 


on October'4:. After negotiations lasting two days, an agree- 
ment was arrived at for the establishment of joint-sale offices, 
to last until the end of 1913... A union of the cement works of 
the Lower Elbe has: also been formed, and now negotiations 
are pending between this syndicate and the Hanover works, 
Furthermore, a committee at Berlin is making efforts to unite 
in the first line the Upper Silesian and the Berlin. factories. 
When an. agreement is come to between Upper Silesia and 
Berlin on the one side and.the Lower Elbe and Hanover group 
on the..other side, common negotiations will be entered into 
between these two groups. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Chilian Congress has authorised the Government to 
construct a floating dock at a cost not exceeding 2,700,000/. 

THE new combination hospital for Dunbar and district has 
now been completed at a total cost of close on 10,000/. 

THE Worcester’ City Council are about to borrow from the 
loans fund 24,1732. principally for the sewage disposal works. 

AMERICAN capitalists have purchased 630,090,000 feet of 
British Columbian standing timber, to be used in the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. 

THE drainage of Gosport and Alverstoke district is being 
carried out at a cost of 108,400/. A final loan of 5,000/. is to 
be applied for by the Urban Council. 


A MONUMENT has been erected on the grave of Dr. James. 


Stevenson in Largs cemetery. It is strictly Classic in style, 
and is built of Caen stone. It was designed by Dr. Stevenson’s 
‘cousin, Mr, J. J. Stevenson, architect, London. 

ACCORDING to a return issued on the 12th inst., the total 
number of building societies making returns in 1903 was 1,923, 
the total-.number of members 553,625, the total receipts 
39,538,4082., and the amount advanced on mortgage 9,512,534/. 

THE Russian Government have decided to build in St. 
Petersburg next year a new model yard for naval construction. 
The plan has already been drawn up, and the work of carrying 
it out will cost the State 1,000,000 roubles. 

THE directors of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
Company have deputed a party of their leading officials to make 
a tour of inspection on the Continent, and to report upon the 
transportation methods and-machinery of several of the 
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authorities. 


THE King’s Theatre, Kirkcaldy, was openéd on the 12th _ 


inst. It accommodates 2,600 people, and has-been completed 


at a cost of over 19,0007. It is the largest cantilever:theatre in. 
Scotland, and has been erected from*designs by Mr.'J. D, 


Swanston, architect, Kirkcaldy. 


THE Mansfield Town Council will apply in the next Parlia~ ~ 
mentary session for an Act to empower the Corporation to’ 


make and. maintain additional waterworks, to improve the 
existing town’ hall, or erect a new town hall, to make better 
sewerage and sanitary arrangements, and to carry out other 
improvements, 

THE Municipal gas works at Widnes are to be extended at 
a cost of 50,000/. The first part of the scheme is the immediate 
extension of the retort ‘house, which will cost 5,000/. The 
remainder of the full amount will be expended on the erection 


of a gasholder and the provision of new gas-producing plant, . 


which will increase the total capacity of the works to 3,500,000 
cubic feet per day. 

Mr. F. H. TULLOCH, Local Government Board inspector, 
held an inquiry on Tuesday at Smethwick, concerning an appli- 
cation by the Town Council for sanction to borrow 15,3850/. for 
the provision of a refuse destructor, 6,176/. for sewerage works, 
8807 for the purchase of land for the extension of the baths in 
Rolfe Street, and 334/. for the purchase of land for a depot. 


Mr. C. J. Fox Allin, borough surveyor, produced ‘plans of the « 


schemes. 
S1x houses in Kenley Street, North Kensington, which have: 
been acquired by the Kensington Borough Council and con- 


verted into model flats for the working classes, have been 


opened. Each house is divided into an upper and lower flat 
containing three rooms and offices. The property was pur- 
chased privately in order that the Council might acquire it at 


market price. The flats were to be let at a rent of 7s. 6d. a 


week. 

Mr. H. Ross Hooper, M.Inst.C.E., held an inquiry on 
the 15th inst. for the Local Government Board into the appli- 
cation of the Brumby and Frodingham Urban Council for 
sanction to borrow 15,coo/. for purposes of water supply 
including the construction of works in the parish of Appleby 
Evidence was given by Mr. Alfred Atkinson, C.E., the 
engineer concerned, and Mr. G. S. Sowter, clerk to the 
Council. 
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THE opening meeting of the winter session of .the 
Northern Architectural Association will be held on Tuesday 
next in Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The president (Mr. J. Walton 
Taylor) will deliver his inaugural address.. The Council 
(with the approval of. Mr. Glover) have decided to purchase 
No. 6 Higham Place..as..permanent premises. for. the Associa- 
tion. In addition to the 5097. of Consols, already given by 
him, about 7o00/: or 8o0o/., will be required to complete the 
purchase and make the.necessary repairs and alterations, 


Mr. B. T. BATSFORD* announces for publication during the 
present month a fifth edition of “‘ A- History of Architecture on 
the Comparative: Method,” by the late Professor Banister 
Fletcher’ and Mr. Banister F. Fletcher, F.R.IL.BA.. This 
edition has been rewritten and considerably enlarged by the 
junior author. The volume will contain upwards of 830 pages, 
with 2,000 illustrations of the chief buildings of the world re- 
produced from photographs and from specially prepared draw- 
ings of constructive and ornamental detail. SE 

.. THE Southport, Birkdale and West Lancashire Water 
Board have: decided to apply to Parliament for authority to 
acquire land and to erect a new pumping-station at Bicker- 
staffe. While the pumping-stations at Oughton and Spring- 
field will be ample for the requirements of the next six years 
it is considered advisable to purchase the only available land 
in the neighbourhood from Lord Derby. The Board do not 
intend to proceed with the construction of the new works forth- 
with. The Board is also seeking power to construct another 
‘reservoir at Gorse Hill. 

THE new medical buildings and the new physics laboratory 
in connection with Liverpool University were opened on 
Saturday. The total cost has been 56,000/, The architects 
of the medical buildings are Messrs. Waterhouse & Sons, of 
‘London ; the contractors are Messrs. Tomkinson & Sons, of 
(Liverpool, except for a portion of the fittings supplied by 
Messrs. Vickers, of Nottingham. The joint architects of the 
physics laboratory are Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse, of Liver- 
pool, and Professor Simpson, now of University College, 
(London ; the contractors for this block were Messrs. Brown & 
Backhouse, of Liverpool. ; 


.ONE of the architects of the first Garden City has been 
giving his views ‘on the planting of trees in towns. Some 
streets should be kept free of trees to preserve an open view ; 
these may be beautified by grass margins, shrubs or forecourt 
gardens. In others low trees will not injure the view; in 


‘others“again, where there is no view the avenue of street.trees 


may be made the feature of chief interest. The 6 to Jo feet 
gaps so common: between small villas are (he. says) of little 
service, but if the villas were united into groups of four or six, 
and a gap of.some 30 feet then left between the groups, this 
would be a pleasing break. 

THE new bridge over the Zambesi river below’ the 


Victoria Falls is expected to be completed-in June next, in’ 


time for the meeting of the British Association in 1905, for the 
accommodation of whose members a large hotel is now in 
course of erection at the Victoria Falls. 
single span of 500 feet, and it is being built simultaneously 
from either side, until it meets in the middle, the necessary 
material being transported across the Zambesi by means of an 
electric cableway. The contractors are the Cleveland Bridge 
and Engineering Company, of Darlington. 

THE Chester Corporation are seeking for authority: to 
alter the Local Improvement Act of 1884 in order to. permit 
them to retain, utilise and build upon certain surplus lands 
known as the Cross property. The property was purchased in 
1887, part of it was improved and part built upon, at a cost of 
1,600/,, and it having since transpired that the Corporation had 
no power under their Improvement Act to effect the improve- 
ments referred to, an application was heard by the Local 
Government Board last week for such power to be granted to 
them. It is further desired to obtain possession of the Dee 
Mills, which carry with them the prescriptive right to the weir. 

ASTON union workhouse has just been enlarged by the 
addition of a new infirmary erected at'a cost of 6,000/, The 
building has been erected on the site of old schools. 
large dormitories and schoolrooms have been retained and 
converted into six infirmary wards, each 60 feet by 20 feet, and 
the necessary day-rooms and five separation wards have been 
provided. The heating is by radiators placed in the centre of 
the wards, while fire escape staircases have been built outside. 
The work has been carried out to the plans of Messrs. C. 
Whitwell & Son, of Birmingham, by Mr. Colin Hughes, 
Stratford Road. 


A BUILDING formerly used as a church at Woodford Green, 
near London, has been converted into a working men’s club at 
a cost of 4,000/. The spire has been removed, the clock tower 
reduced in height and a new doorway cut in it leading to a 
lower hall. The roof of the porch has been removed and re- 
placed by a balcony. In the centre of a large upper hall, 
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60 feet by 4o feet, with gabled roof, is a semicircular refresh- 


ment, bar and: two’ billiard tables,:surrounded by a dais 7 feet» 
wide, widening out at one end into a spacious stage suitable © 


for the holding of concerts and other entertainments. A gallery 
containing “reading; smoking .and: bath-rooms, which ‘are 
lighted by-dormer windows let into the old church roof, has 
Deen-erecteag, eat) tye 


THE, Central: Uruguay Company of Monte Video passed 
through an, exciting six months. commencing in January last. 
The. forty-third revolution and most. serious since 1825 broke 

-,out‘on January 1. . Forty-three bridges were blown up. and 


damage done to the extent of 15,000/, The company claim to™ 


- have done much towards putting an_ end to the revolution, as 
ata critical period they ran 1,400 special trains and carried 
131,coo Government troops. The revolutionists threatened to 
take the lives of employés of the company in the event of their 
endeavouring to repair the lines, and the directors had to 
appeal to Lord Lansdowne for help, which was accorded. 


THE War Office are desirous of commencing at the earliest 
moment ‘the erection of a fort on the Isle of Walney to com- 
mand Barrow-in-Furness. The scheme now approved is one 

-of considerable magnitude. The fort will occupy a large area 
of ground, and will command a good range, from the south of 
Cumberland to the south of Morecambe Bay. The contracts 
for the-construction of the new fort are now.-on the point~of 
being let. Over a million bricks will be used in its construc- 
tion.” The War Office, of course, will not afford any exact 
information as to the plans and dimensions, but an effort is 
being made to push the work forward so as to give employment 
to many men. 

THE public works committee of the Wolverhampton Cor- 
poration state in their annual report that attention having been 
called to the fact that the stonework of the exterior of the Art 
Gallery and School of Art was decaying, the borough surveyor 
reported that he found the general stonework of the front of 
these buildings in good condition, but the cornices, balustrades, 
copings and ornamental strings were very much affected in 
places by the weather, and that the action of the’ rain was 
having a serious effect upon the projected mouldings. On 
examination there appeared to be between seventy and eighty 
of the stone balustrades which were sodefective as to require to 
be renewed. As there is nothing in the present condition of 
the buildings to indicate any danger, and as nothing is provided 
in the estimates for work of renovation this year, the committee 
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to the Berlin correspondent of the A/orning 


Leader, one drawback to the increase of technical universities, 


viz the over-production of trained engineers, is already causing 
much alarm in the profession. The competition has bécome 
so keen that fully-qualified engineers, equipped-with the finest 
training the best technical universities of modern times can 
give them, are glad to accept appointments with. a ‘salary of 
54. to 77. a month. This. is advantageous to, theicountry at 
large, as it enables individtials'to compete more easily against. 


‘foreigners who have to pay their skilled engineers much higher’ 


salaries, but in the profession itself the situation is felt to be 

THE British Vice-Consul at Rio de Janeiro says, in his 
annual report on trade in Brazil :—In view both of the actual 
developments and of the evident possibilities within the 
country which do and will afford scope for engineering 
ingenuity, it would appear desirable that British firms interested 
in such undertakings should-make their productions known as 
widely as possible. The following list of engineering require- 
ments is recommended to the consideration of British firms, 
as there is a field here for enterprise in all the branches 
specified :—(r) Electrical work. (2) Hydraulic machinery, 
turbines, Pelton. wheels, &c., especially as applied to electrical 
Brazil offers special facilities for this class of 


work, which is at present practically monopolised by 


Americans. (3) Agricultural engineering. (4) Locomotive 
engineering. (5) Railway-carriage building. (6) Mining 
engineering. (7) Milling and grinding machinery. (8) Cranes 


and other lifting machines. 


Str HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN opened a new Liberal 
club at Alloa, N.B., on the Icth inst. The frontage is in the 
Elizabethan style, and has two corbelled oriel windows, filled in 
with mullions and transoms, while the roof is covered with 
English red tile. The main entrance is through an arched 
doorway, flanked by pilasters, with moulded caps and bases, 
and surmounted by a frieze and cornice. On the ground floor 
is a committee-room ; on the first storey are the reading- 
room and the games-room, subdivided by sliding partitions, 
which on being removed give a hall capable of accommodating: 
3co persons. A ‘billiard-room with three tables is on the 
second floor, anda smaller billiard-room is also provided om 
the same level. The roof of the larger room is arched and 
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panelled and filled in -with ornamental glass, through which 
light is obtained. The woodwork is finished in polished oak 
in panels. The entrance hall and vestibule are paved with 
black and white marble. A special feature throughout the 
building is the leaded windows, which are filled with 
allegorical subjects, having appropriate mottoes or quotations 
from political speeches by Mr, Gladstone,and others. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. M‘DowALL, STEVEN & Co., LTD, of. Glasgow, 


Falkirk and London, have secured a large contract from the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies for cast-ironwork, in dormers, 
turrets, &c., required for the Trinidad Government and court 
houses. 


MEssrs. MINTON, HoLuins & Co., of Stoke-on-Trent, are 
to’ be congratulated upon their having been awarded a gold 
medal by the International Jury of Awards at the St. Louis 
Exhibition for their exhibit of tiles, faiertce and mosaic. The 
principal feature of this exhibit. is a large drinking fountain 
carried out in faience in a Byzantine style of architecture. The 
character of this fine example of pottery will be best understood 
when it is stated that it is 7 feet 6 inches high and 9 feet 6 inches 
long. It stands on‘a rich jasper encaustic floor. The well of 
the fountain is laid with turquoise glazed mosaics, the water 
flowing from two modelled masks set in an ebony-coloured 
wall. The corner pillars, base and top are treated in greens. 
A striking feature of the exhibit is a framed panel, designed 
and executed by Mr. Gordon Forsyth, the art director of the 
firm. The piece of ware occupies a wall space of 8 feet by 
4 feet. The main feature of the decoration is a life-size figure 
of St. Louis, accoutred for the Crusades, carried out in cloisonné 
glazes, standing in a modern faience frame. The colours are 
very attractive, peacock blues and leather brown and white 
predominating. As a whole it is a' handsome piece of work, 
and calculated to maintain the reputation of the establishment. 
Another exhibit which has attracted attention is an encaustic 
flooring for a room of moderate proportions. For this class of 
work the firm are held in high estimation. The flooring is in 
blue and gold, made up of 8-inch tiles, the ornamentation being 
a free treatment of the acanthus. There are also a number of 
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examples of mosaic work for walls and floors, and schemes for 
wall-decoration in enamel tiles. Rei pe 


~ COMBUSTION AND STOKING, 
“ COMBUSTION and Stoking” was the subject of an occasional 
lecture to students and engineers, given at the University,. 


“Birmingham, on Monday evening’ by the: principal, Sir Oliver 
+ Lodge. The lecture was delivered in the medical. theatre, and. 
'} was illustrated by diagrams and experiments. ' Sir Oliver, says 
‘the Birmingham’ Daily Post, first directed: attention. to the 


materials of combustion and their calorific quality, pointing out 
that the gases that conta’ned the most carbon ‘yielded the 
greatest amount of heat. Smoke and imperfect combustion 
resulted from two causés—insufficient air in the first place and. 
insufficient admixture of air in the second. In the case of an 
open fire the air was ample in quantity, but the imperfect com- 
bustion was due to imperfect’ supply and to: the fire being: 
largely fed with. burnt air. The. effect upon a gas jet of its 
being supplied with air from, which the oxygen had been 
already largely burnt was shown experimentally, it, being seen 
that the flame, instead of being steady and luminous, became 
large, flickering and smoky like. the flame playing over partly 
lighted coals. On the other hand, when the jet. was sup- 
plied with hot but unburnt air it was brighter and whiter. 
An. open fire was in the first place a gas-producer, . and 
secondly a gas fire. People complained of gas fires, and said 
they smelled, and that they dried the air in a room. An open 
fire was a gas fire, only the gas was made on the spot. The 
gas was made on the premises, and it was made. badly and not 
purified, the gas tar and other by-products being either burned 
or turned into the chimney. It wasa savage method of burning 
coal, Any savage could do it by making a heap of coal.. The 
civilised method would be to separate the constituents—to 
utilise the heavy hydro-carbons and to burn the lighter ones. 
In the open fire the gases could not burn to the greatest 
advantage because the flames were largely fed by burnt air. 
If a coal mine caught fire the fire was sometimes smothered by 
lighting another fire at the top and supplying the mine with 
burnt air. They could make a domestic fire look very slack 
by burning a newspaper below the grate. Some people thought 
that was the way to make it burn, whereas there was no surer 
way of putting it out. What about stoves? With a stove the 
draught could be regulated, but there was still a liability to 
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have a deficiency of air. A deficiency of air in stoves was the 


commonest thing in the world. They’ were usually stoked by” 


ordinary persons. A quantity of coal was put on, and a lot of 
flame was got ‘from the distillation, but then they shut the 
doors and ‘put the flame out, with the result that a quantity of 
the gas which went on being produced went up the chimney 
without ‘being ignited.’ It ‘was often said they ought to 
-economise all the heat produced in a furnace, and let as little 
as possible go up the chimney; but that was not all, it 
was also necessary that the furnace should produce all the 
‘heat which the fuel ought to give, and that was commonly not 
done. Sir Oliver showed illustrations of grates and stoves in 
which with more or less success attempts were made to geta 
chore scientific combustion than in the ordinary open fire, and 
also boiler furnaces, in which the bridge principle was 
embodied to economise heat and prevent smoke. 

The next point treated of was the ignition temperatures of 
various gases, and the effect in checking ignition of contact 
with cold surfaces. The operation of copper gauze in the 
safety-lamp was experimentally illustrated, and from this Sir 
Oliver passed to the. difficulties attendant upon furnaces for 
the heating of boilers. Water-tube boilers, as far as he knew, 
had in most cases not been successful for two reasons. One 
was that the comparatively cold surface of the tubes caused 
them to be covered with soot, or resulted in a layer of un- 
ignited and non-radiating gas between the flame and the 
surface. The latter hindrance was specially operative in the 
ordinary Lancashire or Cornish boiler in which the furnace 
was in the centre of the boiler, and hence various devices had 


been tried of separating the furnace and bringing only the: 


burning gases or hot products of combustion against the boiler 
surfaces. Attention was directed to the advantage of inter- 
posing a layer of fire-brick, and also to the circumstance that 
the radiating power of a luminous flame was greater than that 
ofa blue one. Still greater radiation was caused by some solid 
akin to’an incandescent mantle of metal being introduced. 
By the help of a thermopile and galvanometer very effective 
illustration was given to the increased radiation from a gas jet 
when a spiral of iron was placed in it and allowed to get red- 
hot. Sir Oliver concluded by indicating that it was in this 
direction that improvements were to be sought in furnaces for 
the heating of boilers. So long as we had to heat water and 
use solid fuel stoking would be a fine art, and it would be a 
great‘mistake to think it could be done by anybody. without 
brains. gash 
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‘DEFECTIVE SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


A PAPER on “The Effects of Defective School Buildings upon 
Health,” was read by Dr. A. W. Martin, medical officer of health 
for Gorton, at a meeting of the Manchesterand Salford District 
Education Association. Many of the old school buildings, he 
said, did not satisfy the lowest standard of efficiency., There 
was so much to condemn in them that the difficulty was to tell 
where to begin. Beginning with the playground, the usual 
surface at the Voluntary schools was the bare earth, cindered 
or gravelled, on which pools, and puddles formed in. wet 


weather. The children got their feet wet and the consequence 


was a severe cold, which, aggravated in many cases by other 
defects in the schools, developed into bronchitis or pneumonia. 
The sanitary conveniences were often deplorable, and in the 
majority of the older schools the cloak-rooms were simply an 
apology, soaking wet coats and cloaks being put on the top of 
one another. In many schools the flooring was in a half-rotten 
condition, soaked through and through with the dirt and filth 
taken into the schools on the children’s wet: boots. The floor 
was swept every day with wet sawdust, and the dust was as 
thick as the dust storm behind a motor-car and more noisome 
and pestiferous. In the sweeping no disinfectants were used, 
and no preparations to prevent the dust rising. The furniture 
also required attention. 

The desks were nearly all of one size—the little ones could 
not reach the floor with their feet, whilst there was not 
sufficient room for the taller boys. There were no backs to the 
seats, and he would suggest that the managers ought to have 
their chairs without backs also. He had sometimes seen the 
text “ Suffer little children to come unto Me” over the school 
doors, and he had thought that it ought rather to read, “ Let 
little children come unto me and suffer” The ideal. desk was 
one for one child only, with a back to the seat and an arrange- 
ment by which the seat could be adjusted up and down, back- 
wards and forwards and at any angle. 


The rules for school buildings issued in 1903 laid it down 


that the area of the window glass must not be less than one- 
fifth of the floor space in. rooms used for teaching; in his 
opinion it should be more like one-half. Defective lighting 
was not only injurious to the sight, but its evil effects on the 
general health of the children were enormous. The question 
of warming was part of the problem of ventilation. Fresh air 
was the most important article of diet. In twenty-four hours 
we required only two pounds of solid and three pints. of liquid. 
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food, but we required 24,002 pints of air. Expired air was 
veritably aerial sewage, and it was the breathing of this air 
over and over again, together with deficient light, that had 
such a disastrous effect on ‘the development of children, both 
physically and mentally. Only a few days ago a patient told 
him that he had taken his daughter away from a Voluntary 
school and sent her to one of the modern Manchester municipal 
schools, with the result that there was a remarkable difference 


in her demeanout.’ She was bright and cheerful and ate her’. 


meals much better. and ‘the patient rightly attributed this te 
the ‘change to a healthier school. The circulation’ of this 
aerial sewage gave them the clue to the receptive condition of 


many children attending overcrowded schools in regard to’ 


infectious diseases such as measles, whooping-cough, scarlet 
fever and diphtheria.. In the schools to which he referred 
some slight patching up was attempted now and then on the 
representation of the inspector or the pressure of the educa- 
tional authority, but the best thing to do would be to raze 
them to the ground. Scarlet fever, measles and whooping- 
cough were largely spread through the medium of the schools. 


INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


THE first meeting of the Institution of Electrical Engineers for 
this session was held on the soth inst. at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers. Mr. Alexander Siemens, the president, 
delivered the inaugural address. He remarked that the true 
foundation of modern civilisation was the lowering of the cost 
of production—in other words, the progress of civilisation was 
in proportion to the cheapening of articles of consumption. 
Though this might sound purely materialistic, he pointed out 
that the process of lowering the cost of production, implying 
the employment ofall the knowledge we could acquire and of all 
the training the best schools could give us, resulted in greater 
ease of obtaining the necessaries of life,and thus gave us more 
time to cultivate other aspects of our existence. In the electrical 
industry as elsewhere, further progress appeared to be de- 
pendent on further lowering of the cost of its products. How 
this was to be done depended ona variety of circumstances. 
For “internal working,” so to say, every industry depended 
on three principal factors—the capital, the workmen and 
the management. 
value of the finished article was proportionate to the cost of 
the depreciation and the maintenance of the works and of their 
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outfit, to the cost of the raw materials, and to the profit, repre- 
senting interest on the total invested: . To minimise the first 
item the works ought to be planned and equipped so as to-turn 
out the maximum of produce, and the. machinery should be, 
selected and laid. out so that its wear and tear was due to 
legitimate working only, and the handling of all materials was 
reduced to a minimum. As to the cost of raw materials, it 


should be incidentally noted that practically there was no such: 


thing as raw material. It was true that each industry worked 
up what it designated as raw material, but this again was the 
finished product of other industries; even the products of 
nature, whether minerals, plants or animals, formed the basis. 
of great industries, and were more correctly called finished 
articles than raw materials. In any case, for the natural pro- 
gress of industries, the cost of the materials they worked up 
should be kept as low as possible, There was apparently not 
much difficulty in diminishing the third item, profit on capital ; 
but it stood to reason that the interest earned could not fall 
below a certain amount without the industry in question losing: 
the support of capitalists and collapsing. In considering the 
influence of the workmen on the value of the product, it was. 
clear that the amount of work turned out in a given time had 
a twofold influence on the result, since the time occupied in, 
producing an article not only regulated the amount of the 
wages, but also the proportion of the dead charges to be 
debited to the article. Hence, in order to contribute his share: 
to the lowering of the cost of production, the workman had to 
turn out a greater quantity of the article in a given time. The. 
most important of the legitimate ways in which the amount of 
wages to be charged against an article could be diminished 
was the substitution of machine work for hand labour, and 
where this was done unskilled labour should be employed to: 
run the machines under the supervision of a few skilled 
artisans. Whenever confronted with a new labour-saving. 
machine the working man, untaught by-ex perience, still aired 
his old grievance that it would deprive him of his living. But 
it was undeniable that the introduction of machinery, instead of 
making skilled labour superfluous, had resulted in more skilled 
workmen being employed and at better wages than before, 
and similar developments were likely to follow when the 
workman:was still further relieved from hard :toil: by his best 
friend, the labour-saving machine. Restriction of output 
nowadays had exactly the opposite effect to that intended. 
When the price of an article was raised, owing to this, 
supposed remedy for want of work, a number of consumers 
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began to do without it, and fewer people could be em- 
ployed in its production. . Another fetish of the working 
man was the desire that all workers should be treated alike, 
no preference being given to the capable and industrious 
over the lazy and careless. Mr. Siemens narrated his own 
‘experience of the disastrous effect of this policy. Twenty-five 
vyears ago he erected at Leeds the first continuous working tank 
glass furnace for bottle-making. This avoided many of the 
difficulties of the old method of melting the glass in pots, 
and the secretary of the trade union, who happened to work 
at the furnace, expressed his great satisfaction with the 
appliance. Though the prices were lowered, the men earned 
more money than with the old method. But when the owners 
wished to put up more furnaces of the same kind the union 
threatened to withdraw all its members; and the explanation 
given by the secretary was that it was precisely the advantages 
enjoyed by men working at these furnaces that induced his 
council to prohibit more from being built, as it was improbable 
that all the Yorkshire employers would follow suit, and they 
did not wish to see some of their men working under better 
conditions than others. To this decision the union adhered 
for nearly twenty years, and in consequence scarcely any glass 
bottles were now made in England. In regard to manage- 
ment, Mr.. Siemens discussed only the influence of design in 
reducing cost of production, pointing out in this connection 
the necessity of using standard sizes and advantage of 
designing new work in such a way that the difficulties of 
manufacture should be a minimum. Turning to external 
factors that influenced the well-being of industries, he 
strongly urged the advantages of the metric system, and 
refuted some of the objections advanced against it. In regard 
to patents, he drew attention tothe fallacy of considering a 
preliminary examination, as practised in the United States, 
for instance, to be of any advantage to an inventor. It 
involved as much trouble as a lawsuit, and it was no bar 
‘te a lawsuit being started later on, whereupon the case had 
‘to be argued again. The favourable result of such an exami- 
nation was thus no guarantee of validity, though he admitted 
anticipations might be detected by the search. But it was the 
business of an inventor to make himself acquainted with what 
rhad been done before in. his subject, and searching records 
‘would prove to be a liberal education and to be of more 
-advantage to him than having this work done for him Finally, 
Mr. Siemens said that, if complaints were raised that foreign 
competition was ever-increasing and proposals.were made. to 
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protect British industries against. it, two points required par- 


ticular attention. One was that it was hopeless to endeavour 
to re-establish our former monopoly ; and the other was that 
it might be useful to investigate whether our former industrial 


supremacy had not led to neglect in many respects, for which 


we now had to suffer. Whatever remedies might be proposed 
to enable British industries to hold their own against general 
competition, there was, in his opinion, only one safe test for 
selecting -the right ones, and that was that their adoption 
should lower the cost of production for the benefit of the 


whole community. aie 


ify 
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ENGINEERING IN LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY, 


THE prospectus has been issued of the Engineering Section of 
the University of Liverpool. The Faculty consists of two 
professors and independent lecturers and assistants in engineer- 
ing itself ; of professors in auxiliary subjects, like mathematics, 
physics and chemistry; and of three associate professors, 
whose subjects are railway engineering, municipal engineering 
and municipal electrical engineering. These three members 
do not lecture regularly ; they are specialists and men of affairs 
holding the highest positions, the first in one of the great 
railway companies and the others in the municipality of Liver- 
pool. Two new degrees, those of Bachelor and Master of 
Engineering, now exist, the former of which implies not only 
that course of study carried through three full years which now 
is requisite in all faculties, but a wide and general scientific 
training, as distinct from what is purely professional. Thus, at 
the intermediate stage pure mathematics and physics must be 
passed. ; applied mathematics may be taken either then or at the 
final stage. Ifit be taken then, the candidate has virtually passed 
the whole intermediate standard called for by the Faculty of 


Science, and in addition he must pass, at the intermediate stage, © 


an instalment of his professional subjects as well. Much 
weight is attached to these rules, which ought to keep the purely 
scientific basis of the engineer’s education duly broad. The 
final examination, besides more pure mathematics, is occupied 
with the professional subjects. But the current distinction 
between civil, mechanical and electrical engineering is dropped, 
while the grouping of the subjects is left elastic in such a way 
that the candidate can from the first pick such a course of 
study as will lead to the branch of engineering he ultimately 
wishes to pursue. For students who may be of excellent 
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quality but who cannot spend more than two years in the 
University a system of certificates is framed. To obtain them 
it is necessary to pass the intermediate test, called the first 
examination, and two subjects from the final programme, 
which is the second examination. The Professor of Engineering, 
Dr, Hele-Shaw, has returned from South Africa, where he has 
spent a year as a commissioner to organise technical and 
scientific education in Johannesburg. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


AT the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
on November 8 two papers were read, namely, ‘ Coast 
Erosion,” by A. E. Carey, and “Erosion” on the *Holderness 
Coast of Yorkshire,” by E. R. Matthews. The following are 
abstracts of these papers :— 

The first paper points out that in the struggle between sea 
and land the frontiers of England are being continuously 
pushed back, but land wastage from this cause is a matter 
which is left almost entirely to those immediately concerned. 
If the bank of a river bursts, similar apathy does not prevail. 
Scot is levied and the damage is made good; but an irruption 
of the sea is, generally speaking, looked upon asa thing un- 
avoidable and beyond control. The evils of the present lack 
of system are due to sporadic activity, an excess of authorities 
and an absence of general control. The author describes the 
evolution of a seaside village, subject to intermittent inunda- 
tion, into a watering-place, in front of which it is sought to trap 
the whole of the travelling shingle, with disastrous results to 
leeward and frequently to the town itself when its borders are 
extended. He cites as an analogous situation the plight of 
riparian landowners should one owner further up-stream have 
the right to dam or divert a river at will. 

- The author suggests that a short Act clearly defining the 
law is the first requirement, and urges that a new body should 
be created, with the special function of dealing with the fore- 
shores of England and Wales as a whole, unfettered by the 
restrictions now existing. He then details the functions and 
powers with which he thinks this “‘ Coast Commission” should 
be invested, and points out that under the title of “‘mund- 
briech” the Cinque Ports formerly enjoyed similar rights 
under royal charters. He also suggests the division of the 
necessary expenditure between the Treasury, the local authori- 
ties and the landowners, and the rights which should be 


MaPLe FLO 


ist QUALITY ONLY. 


GROOVED, TONGUED 


conferred upon the Commission in the possible acquisition of 
foreshore lands, as well as their management. 

He suggests that the Commission should appoint six 
district engineers or coast wardens for the following dis- 
tricts :--Berwick-on-Tweed to the north of the Humber, thé 
south of the Humber to the Essex shore of the Thames, the 
Kent shore of the Thames to Poole Harbour (including the Isle 
of Wight), thence to the Severn, the Welsh coast, thence to 
the Scotch border. 

He points out that one advantage of a single authority to 
deal with the entire coast line would be its capacity to make 
use of surplus shingle or other material to tune up 4 threatened 
coast line to safety. By this means, he thinks, safety could 
often be secured at a comparatively insignificant cost. The 
problem, if studied as a whole, would prove far less formidable 
than as now, when it has to be dealt with piecemeal. He shows 
how impossible it is in many cases for local governing bodies 
to doanything effective owing to the magnitude of the problem, 
the conflict of interests and the want of adequate authority. 

The paper is not intended to set out the principles and 
practice of defence measures from an engineering standpoint, 
but to deal with the matter from the administrative side. . It 
then briefly describes the actual coastal conditions along the 
six districts enumeratéd, the principal localities of active coast 
erosion being from Bridlington to Spurn Point and along the- 
East Anglian coast. 

In connection with the accretion of shingle at Dungeness, 
the author points out that apparently the rate of accretion is: 
diminishing. He attributes the growth of this’ accretion 
primarily to deep-sea currents rather than to littoral movement, 
as the addition to the volume of Dungeness appears to he 
about 200,000 tons per annum, whereas the quantity of shingle: 
in’ circulation west of Hastings is only 60,000 to 70,000 tons- 
per annum, and merely:a small portion of this passes to the- 
eastward, - is 

By means of a skeleton map the geological stratification 
along the coast-line of England and Wales is shown, also the 
principal localities of erosion. The author points out that if 
Professor Darwin’s view on astronomical grounds, that the 
tides had within geological times a vertical range twice as 
great as at present, be correct, it helps to explain existing 
coastal phenomena. He holds as not proven the theory that 
within the historic period’ any general of local subsidence of 
the sea bottom has taken place. From 'the position of Roman 
coins discovered at Rossall it is inferred that there the level of 
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sea and land has remained constant since the period of the 
Roman: occupation. 

The author briefly enumerates the salient geological 
features of the coast line, and points out their connection with 
the relative rates of erosion. He then deals with the. artificial 
causes of erosion, and quotes the report of the British Associa- 
tion for 1895 that. this. is largely due to the abstraction of 
materials from the foreshore and the construction of badly 
designed preservation works. As a guide to the solution of 
the general problem a statement is given of the practice in 
other countries with regard to the rights and obligations of the 
State in foreshore questions. ‘ 

In conclusion, the author details the efforts in 1903 of the 
East Anglian municipal authorities to deal by united action 
with the question on that coast. These have resulted in 
absolute deadlock, owing to the absence of expert opinion, 


neither the Board of Trade nor the local committee being pre-. 


pared to initiate measures of defence. Meantime, the ravages 


of the sea are unprecedentedly severe. 2 

The second paper deals with the effects of erosion on the 
most strongly attacked portion of the English seaboard, namely, 
the coast between Bridlington and Spurn Head, and gives an 
account of the remedial measures which have been adopted at 
Bridlington and at other towns, and of their effects upon the 
foreshore, Almost the whole of this coast line is being eroded 
at an average rate of about 3 yards per annum; and on the 
assumption of continuous erosion at that rate it is calculated 
that 115 square miles of land have disappeared between Flam- 
borough Head and Kilnsea (a distance of 40 miles) since BC. 55 ; 
and in that time the sea has encroached upon the land 33 miles. 
The bed of the sea is also being eroded. The eroded material 
is carried in a southerly direction, and much of it is deposited 
at Spurn Point; but the author is of opinion that a large por- 
tion finds its way into the estuary of the Humber, and that 
some of it even crosses that estuary and is deposited on the 
Lincolnshire coast. 

The paper describes the various works that have been 
carried out from time to time with the object of protecting the 
coast at Bridlington, Hornsea, Withernsea and Spurn Point. 
During the past thirty-five years the Corporation have spent 
about 73,000/. in protecting the north foreshore of Bridlington, 
the south foreshore being maintained by private landowners. 
The sea-defence works at Bridlington consist of sea-walls built 
along the shore and groynes projected across the foreshore 

vkea at right angles to the coast line or approximately so. 
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Some of the walls are constructed of timber with a filling of 
block chalk; others are of concrete and masonry. Their 
design is described and illustrated in detail. 

' The earlier heavy timber groynes, consisting of timber frames 
filled with chalk, proved fairly effective in breaking the force of 
the waves, but. were too high to have proper effect in causing 
accretion on the foreshore. The later construction of four 
long low timber groynes, however, had the result of causing 
within three years the accumulation of 502,000 tons of sand on 
the foreshore, raising the beach to an average height of about 
4 feet over an area of 26,000 square yards; and a further 
nine groynes of the same kind have had a similar effect. The 
protective works at Hornsea consists of groynes and timber 
breastwork, carried out by private enterprise. At Withernsea, 
six groynes and a sea-wall along the whole frontage have been 
of great service in maintaining the foreshore. The timber 
groynes erected by the Board of Trade between Kilnsea and 
Spurn Point and at the Point have been very successful, and 
have resulted in the accumulation of an immense quantity of 
shingle and sand. 

The author then proceeds to consider what measures are 
needed for the protection of the whole of the Holderness coast, 
and suggests that a continuous permanent sea-wall along the 
whole length and also ten long groynes per mile would be 
required. He is of opinion that the latest type of sea-wall and 
groyne constructed by him at Bridlington would be suitable, 
and he finds that the cost of the suggested works on this basis 
would be about 1,247,000/., of which r10,000/. would be for 
groynes. On the other hand, the value of the land swallowed 
up by the sea in the thirty-three years’ life of the groynes 
would be about 34,000/., or only about one-third of the cost of 
the groynes alone Consequently it is impossible that the 
landowners should bear the cost of protection. and the question 
naturally arises, “Who should bear it?” Theauthor strongly 
urges that this is a matter of national importance, and that just 
as the Board of Trade protects Spurn Point and four miles of 
coast line adjoining it, so the whole of the coast line between 
Kilnsea and Bridlington should be protected by them against 
the inroads of the sea. 

The paper concludes with some particulars of what is being 
done by Government in Holland and Belgium to protect the 
foreshores of those countries, and of the amount of money 
devoted by the Belgian Government to such work; also with 
statistics of the loss of land throughout Great Britain in the 
years 1867-1900. 
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An, exhibition of.,paintings was opened in Dublin on 
Monday, which is of exceptional interest. The city 
possesses a national gallery which contains several excel- 
lent works. Some: are gifts, others were purchased at 
remarkably low, prices, but they are. mainly examples of 
old masters. It is a duty, no doubt, to study them atten- 
tively, But it cannot be denied that they were produced 
under conditions which differ from those in our day. It 
is therefore a task to appreciate them as they merit. 
Modern pictures may be inferior to them, yet they beara 
closer relation to the people who gaze upon them. 
Besides, they are products of a revolutionary spirit which 
is characteristic of our times. Paintings by Manet, 
MoNET, BASTIEN LEPAGE, PuVIS DE CHAVANNES, CON- 
STABLE, MONTICELLI and others are all evidence of 
revolt against principles which academies and other 
authorities would impose. In Ireland such a spirit 
is not unknown. But there is a liability to become 
unruly if not chaotic. There is a wide difference 
between the modern painters of the Continent who, in 
spite of their independence, recognise laws, and those 
who would set laws aside in favour of momentary whims. 
The Dublin exhibition may be said to have been entirely 
collected by Mr. H. P. Lane. He has been able to prevail 
with many modern painters, who have presented him with 
examples of their work in order to help the foundation of a 
gallery, and he has been able to obtain on loan many other 
examples. The result is that a more comprehensive 
exhibition of modern art is to be seen in Dublin than 
any. with which we have been lately acquainted in 
London. It is to be hoped that, as a nucleus has been 
obtained, several other works will be added in order that 
Irish artists may be able to realise what has been accom- 
plished in various countries. It would appear as if the 
Dublin Corporation were desirous of taking the col- 
lection under their protection. The important question, 
however, is, Could the city legally increase the rates in 
order that pictures of the kind desired might be pur- 
chased? Or would there be sufficient public spirit to allow 
pictures to be purchased from English artists ? 


‘‘ Sprittinc the difference” is a mode of settling dis- 
putes which seems to be popular in Ireland. But it is not 
often that we hear of a Judge having sufficient frankness to 
acknowledge that he will adopt it and thus give it official 
sanction. A case of the kind has just occurred in London- 
derry over an architect’s fees. Mr. W. E. PINKERTON was 
engaged. by two ladies, one of whom wished to enlarge a 
hotel by taking premises belonging to the other, but on the 
understanding that certain arrangements were to be carried 
out. There arose a dispute between the ladies which had 
to be referred to arbitration. Mr. PINKERTON claimed 
25/, 12s. as fees from one of them. It was considered that 
the amount was excessive and twelve guineas were offered. 
When that sum was refused 132.115. 7@. was lodged in Court. 
It appears that originally the account when sent to the solici- 
tors amounted to no more than 19/, but that was withdrawn. 
The Recorder of Londonderry, who heard the case, said 
that was very much like what solicitors did. They some- 
times sent a client a very mild bill of costs, and when it 
was not paid they came down on that client with a proper 
bill of costs. Remote as is Londonderry, architects were 
to be found some of whom considered the bill. too high, 
while others believed it’ to be reasonable. The Recorder 

said that if he added the 257. 125. and the 13/. 115. 7d. 
together, the amount would be 395. 3s. 7d. If he halved 
that, it would stand at 19/. 2s. Demonstrating, as he said, 
the value of the ancient, and often employed, process 
of splitting the difference, he gave judgment for 19/. 
with one guinea costs. The system may possess many 


advantages, but it does not appear to be particularly 


applicable to the case. It is well, however, for litigants to 
know how their claims are likely to be treated in Irish 
- courts, and to act accordingly when arranging the amounts. 


- similar 


ALTHOUGH there are several varieties of museums in 
England, it is remarkable how few exemplify local history. 
It would not be possible, perhaps, in all cases to organise 
them on the scale of General Pitr-Rivers’s, for he was 
wealthy, scientific and enthusiastic. But by the exercise of 
interest on the part of a committee many objects could be 
collected of which the advantages would be endless. A few 
examples of Roman pottery, of fragments of mosaic or the 
capital of a column are more effective than any ordinary 
dissertation in suggesting the surroundings of the Roman 
colonists in Britain. Manchester has a history which goes 
back to the ancient Mancunium. But where in the city 
would a visitor perceive any material evidence of it? Yet 
the inhabitants are proud of their city, although no great 
effort has been made to collect relics of its history. On 
that account it is reassuring to know that a meeting was 
recently held at the town hall at which it was resolved 
“That it is desirable to form a museum of antiquittes, 
records and other relics of bygone Manchester,” and 
“That this meeting of citizens interested in the preser- 
vation of records and remains of bygone Manchester 
forms itself into a committee for the purpose of enlisting 
subscriptions for the housing of the same, and appeals with 
confidence to the people of Manchester and neighbourhood 
for their support.” If any objects are obtained temporary 
accommodation for them can be found in the Art Gallery. 
It is not merely of the remote past, but of a much later 
time that records are needed. THOMAS DE QUINCEY was 
born in the city in 1785, but it is now impossible with any 
certainty to point to the position of his birthplace. A 
difficulty exists, we believe, with regard to 
J. Prescott JouLE, who was born in Salford in 1818. 
There are some statues in Manchester, but that form of 
memorial is not always the ‘most satisfactory, A simple 
tablet or the name ofa street often serves as well, and is far 
less costly. Once the subject has been taken up earnestly in 
Manchester it is likely to be accomplished with credit. 
The example might well be imitated. elsewhere. 


It is sometimes difficult to discriminate between the 
duties which an architect may perform as a professional 
man and those undertaken as a citizen. A case which 
came before the Court of Appeal a few days ago suggests. 
that judges are not always equal to the task. In 1900 the 
people of the parish of St. Ethelburga became alarmed 
about the effects of a projected tube railway which was to 
pass under the parish church in Bishopsgate Street, one of 
the few City churches spared in the Great Fire. Mr. J. M. 
K.ENcK, who belonged to the parish, and who had been 
several times employed in connection with parochial valua- 
tions, &c, was invited to attend a meeting of the 
parishioners with the officers of the parish. He prepared 
numerous-reports, When it was proposed that a vote of 
thanks should be passed to him, he said they had 
better wait until they had received ‘his account. Mr. 
KLENcK claimed 78/. 15s. from the churchwardens and 
overseers of the poor for work done on their behalf. 
The Judge left it to the jury to say whether the 
work was to be done gratuitously or for a. reward, 
and the jury found that 50/4 was due. Mr. Justice 
Daruinc held that the defendants were not liable, and 
the plaintiff appealed. The Master of the Rolls satd 
that the defendants were not individually liable. By the 
Act 59 George III., c. 12, a limited power was created by 
which the churchwardens and overseers became represen- 
tatives of the parish. But his Lordship considered it did 
not cover such a claim as the present. As there was no 
statutory power to sue the defendants in their representa- 
tive capacity the action accordingly fell to the ground. 
Nor was there evidence of any contract to employ and pay 
the plaintiff. The only resolution of the vestry was to 
invite him to attend a ward meeting. There was no evi- 
dence of any contract to pay the’ plaintiff. Lord Justice 
StirLinG and Lord Justice MartHew concurred, and the 
appeal therefore failed. The case is interesting as reveal- 
ing the peculiar position of some classes of Engli-h 
authorities. .They can order certain acts to be performed 
without involving themselves in their public or private 
capacity in the least responsibility. The case resem les 
those arising out of contracts with local authorities because 
a seal was not attached to the documents. 
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Tae oRU RAL COTTAGE QUESTION. 

HE practice. which has continued from one generation 

of officials to another of evading responsibility 
»generally enables a Government Department to. make out a 
- plausible defence whenever an attack is made upon it. An 
-instance was afforded by.an interview between a deputation 
of landowners and the President of the Local Government 
Board on Thursday in last week. On all such occasions 
there is a grievance to be ventilated, and the one in 


question was the difficulty, of landowners in erecting - 


-cottages on their property owing to the obstacles which arise 
.from by- laws. The majority of people imagine that the 
regulations which are in operation are enforced directly or 
indirectly by the authority of the Local Government Board. 
If individuals suffer, then the Board should accept the 
“responsibility. From what the President said it would 
<ppear that the Local Government Board is not only much 
“maligned, but it is continually suffering at the hands of its 
;own creation. It has in fact. become a second FRANKEN- 
STEIN, and there seems to be no way of escape for so 
important and helpless an institution. 

According to Mr. Lon, although the Board has taken 
the trouble to devise not only one set of by-laws but two, 

, they cannot force either on any local authority. Sometimes 
a rural authority will apply for the code which was intended 
‘for towns, and although the Board may remonstrate they 

cannot prevent the adoption of rules.and regulations which 
-were intended to meet circumstances of a different kind. 
The Board, in fact, is without controlling power. It sees 

;but dare not prevent. rural and urban councils and other 
- authorities electing officials such as surveyors who, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lone, are not qualified for the. duties they have 
to perform, for they lack technical training or experience. 
That, however, is a trifle if compared to the advantage of 
having friends in the electing body. Then, again, through 
false notions of economy the local authorities appoint one 
individual to hold two or three. offices, but the Board must 
“remain a passive observer. Mr. Lona insisted that there 
was nothing in the Rural Code which would be in any way 
restrictive to the building of such cottages for working people 

‘as the deputation desired. They might even construct them 

of wood so long as the cottages were detached. Liberal 
as were the facilities allowed, the Board was willing to 
reconsider the code and to remove from: it anything 
unnecessarily or unduly restrictive on landowners. All 

- that was requisite was that the application should be made 
by a local authority. It appears also, according to Mr. 
‘LONG, that there. are a great many rural districts in 

; England where there are no by-laws in operation, and in 
‘some counties the majority of the parishes have been 
indifferent to them. He did not praise them for not 
making use of the opportunities to worry himself and his 
subordinates, but he avoided blaming them for their old- 
fashioned ways. 

j This information will be a surprise to many people. It 
suggests that we have not yet escaped from chaos in all 
parts of England. What is intended for use in towns may 
be insisted on in the country, where it is supposed to be 
inapplicable, and from the risks which follow the haphazard 
enforcement of the rules and regulations those parts 

‘ of the country where by-laws are unknown are to be 

| preferred. ‘The object of the by-laws was generally believed 
to be the promotion of the health of the public. Yet 
they can be altogether neglected. If they are of any real 
utility the Local Government Board should insist on their 
general adoption. If the districts which are free from 

‘them do not suffer in consequence, then it seems the whole 
of the code might be repealed without loss. In any case 
there is no doubt about the laxity of administration in 
Whitehall. 

As we have said before, the rural cottage question as it 
is now understood is not one which has much concern for 
rchitects, unless as simple citizens who share in the general 
diterest for the public health. Cottages can undoubtedly 
ve made picturesque objects, and it is no condescension on 

: the part of an architect who may be entrusted with public 
ouildings and structures on a grand scale to prepare designs 
for peasants’ dwellings. There have been at all times in 
ingland owners of estates whu were proud to see the 
habitations of their retainers erected in a style that would 
bring credit to the owners. Men of that class will not 


sacrifice appearance or comfort in order that a few pounds 
may be saved. But many owners afe compelled to be 
economical and to keep’ a sharp eye on jthe Josses as well 
as the profits which may be-derived from their estates. Sir 
WILLIAM GRANTHAM, who was:the chief spokesman of the 
deputation, acknowledged self-interest was their motive, 

because it was to the advantage of all who lived in the country 

to have the people well and comfortably housed, and to see 

them healthy and contented in their homes, In other 

words, owners when they bring their friends on .a visit 

would like to show the labourers on their estates to be as 

merry as the peasants in a comic opera. 

Mr. Lone, as a landed proprietor who has had some 
experience of his own in building cottages, was able to 
realise the motives which inspired the deputation. But in 
the public interest it would have been better if he had dis- 
played more courage in upholding his Department. ‘There 
are no men who are so well acquainted as architects with 
the manner in which by-laws are administered. They can, 
however, make a distinction between the laws and their 
interpreters. When the Public Health Act was passed and 
rural councils obtained power, the reason was that strong 
efforts were required to put a stop to defective buiiding. 
Sir WILLIAM CHANCE, who was one of the deputation, 
admitted that at the present time, in spite of by-laws, bad 
building and bad sanitation were not prevented. Sir 
WILLIAM GRANTHAM, who has suffered inconvenience from 
the stand made by the Council of his own district, said 
that all that was done in adopting by-laws was to prevent one 
individual who owned an acre of ground from building un- 
suitable cottages on it. Imperfect buildings are to be seen 
everywhere. The by-laws do not contemplate the erection 
of palaces; they prescribe only the minimum amount of 
cubical space, window area and sanitary appliances. To 
argue, as was done, that rooms 6 feet 6 inches high were 
adequate, and that a height of 8 feet is extravagant, shows 
the spirit of landowners. Why should one labourer on the 
outskirts of a town have a certain amount of accommoda- 
tion orovided at a low rent, whilst his fellow-labourer who 
lives on his employer’s estate has to put up with all sorts 
of inconveniences in order to abstract as little as possible 
from the purses of the landed gentry? In Ireland money 
is granted for the erection of labourers’ cottages, some of 
which are let for a shilling a week. But the standard 
adopted is far higher than. that which is supposed to be 
sufficient for English labourers. 

The truth appears to be that in many parts of the 
country the agricultural labourer is no more valued now 
than he was some centuries ago. In the time of Queen 
ELIzABETH an Act, 31 Eliz. c. 1, had to be passed prohibiting 
the erection of a cottage or the conversion of a building 
into one unless 4 acres of freehold. land could be con- 
veniently occupied therewith. The penalty for acting 
otherwise was a fine of 1o/. and 4os.a month during the 
time of occupation. A fine of 1os..a month was imposed 
for allowing more than one family to occupy a cottage. 
An Act of that kind suggests the relation between land- 
lords and labourers. Since 1589 the importance of the 
labourer has decreased. Most operations which used to be 
performed by hand are. now done..by machines. The 
labourer is employed because he is required to take care of 
a machine, or that one remains to be invented for the few 
kinds of work which are partially entrusted to him. -It is 
no wonder, therefore, that he is regarded as an incubus 
and one that costs more than is desirable, or that land- 
owners grumble when they are, compen to provads 
accommodation for him. 

Some years ago cottages used to be erected of a kiad 
which suggested the real reason which made them a 
necessity. They were comfortless within, but they had 
ornamental chimneys, latticed windows, a shield with a coat- 
of arms on each, and a porch, as if a labourer had little to do 
except to sit and enjoy the prospect from his door. But our 
age has become too keen-eyed and sarcastic for that kind of 
ostentation, as little credit,is derived from showy cheapness. 
What owners now require are roofed:enclosures which can 
be run up without the aid of an architect. If cottages 
could be transported ready-made to the sites assigned for 
them, they would be received with welcome. But asa substi- 
tute for that desirable style they will accept buildings which 
are made up of as large sections as can be transported. 
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Corrugated-iron, matchboarding or thin slabs of concrete— 
in fact, anything which when united will pass muster as a 
shelter—will satisfy landowners. The local authorities are 
not to be blamed if they exact something-else, regardless of 
the taunts of influential residents and the weakness of the 
Local Government Board. ; 


CITY DEVELOPMENT.* 


HE play of SHAKESPEARE which now receives most 
attention is ‘‘The Tempest.” Many believe it to 

be the last work of the poet. Those who listen to the 
verses or read them are aware of the passage in which 
Gonzato, the “honest old counsellor,” explains how he 
would govern PROSPERO’s isle were he possessed of power :— 


ok 33 I would by contraries 

Execute all things; for no kind of traffic’ 

Would I admit; no name of magistrate ;° 

‘Letters should not be known ; riches, poverty, 
_ And use of service, none; contract, succession, 

‘Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 

No.uuse of metal, corn, or wine, or oil ; 

No.occupatio~; all men idle, all ; 

And women too, but innocent and pure ; 

No sovereignty. 


The proposal is only a paraphrase of a part of 
MONTAIGNE’S. essay “Of the Caniballes.” It suggests 
that.in the sixteenth century, and in England as well as 
elsewhere, there were men, SHAKESPEARE being one of 
them, who were doubtful about the perfection :of the 
society: of which they formed parts. Indeed, from an 
early age of the world—perhaps as long as men lived 
together—there were amateur legislators who were desirous 
to construct theocracies, republics, utopias, &c. GonzaLo’s 
proposal was a reaction against the systematising of con- 
stitutions and it was the principle advocated by EMERSON 
in the nineteenth century under the title of the dogma of 
no government and_ non-resistance, as if the ideal of 
humanity was freedom from the policeman. 

It is difficult to persuade constituted authorities to 
adopt theories which would diminish their power, and 
consequently men of that class have an aversion to ideolo- 
gists. ‘Reform is everywhere slow growing, and a great 
many generations are likely to pass away before a country 
enjoys a government, or no government, which all will 
agree to accept as perfect. Of late years, however, the 
belief has arisen that all the misgovernment in the past 
only ended in producing progress. The time-spirit was 
able to turn to‘account misdeeds as well as heroism, and 
make evil serve a good purpose. Following that course 
of reasoning it is not difficult to anticipate the approach of 
a different and more rational condition of affairs. Once 
we admit the existence of a system of social dynamics in 
operation, it must follow that changes will result which will 
correspond with the effectiveness of the power employed, 
but over which men have not absolute control. 

It is believed to be possible, however, to accelerate as 
well as provide for the improved state of existence which is 
at hand by a better arrangement of the places in which the 
new society will be compelled to gather. Indeed, every 
town, however imperfect, represents an effort of that kind. 
The founders had to recognise they were parts of a society 
no less than independent individuals. At one time, after 
providing shelters for themselves the settlers made provision 
for a church or a temple. The virtuous men who were 
dissatisfied with the condition of things in England and 
went to America to establish a state which would be 
inspired by a higher ideal were not long, as HAWTHORNE 
sadly relates, before they founded a prison and set up a 
gallows in the new villages. They fled from intolerance. in 
order to be able to exercise it themselves. A town, in fact, 
represented the ideas of what was essential which prevailed 
among the most dominant party. But it is doubtful 
whether in all cases men were able to grasp the idea of a 
city which would confer advantages on everyone who lived 
in it. Expediency everywhere prevailed., The future was 


* City Development: a Study of Parks, Gardens and Culture- 
Institutes. A report to the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust. By Patrick 
Geddes. With.plan, perspectives and 136 illustrations. (Edinburgh : 
Geddes & Co.) 


sacrificed to the present. A great deal jis ‘said about the © 
public spirit in ancient Athens, but we know that PERICLEs ° 
had to suffer because his ideas of embellishing the city’ 
were not in accord with those'of the majority of the in-’ 
habitants. Nor has any description survived to show that - 
a Greek writer found delight in gazing onthe public build- 
ings or the statues in open places. The affection which 
DanTE had for Florence was restricted, for he only men- ' 
tions a few of the buildings. MoNnTAIGNE might not have 
become enraptured of Paris if he were a native of it. If 
there had been a more general desire for amenity we should 
not possess so much of the old picturesqueness which still” 
remains in continental towns. The diversity we admire ' 
arose from the assertion of selfishness... The ancient 
planners of cities could not respect advanced notions which 
are among the consequences of a study of sanitation. 
Generous men might arise from time to time and they 


| would endow a city with land, but it was generally 


situated in’ the suburbs. The great’ meadows which ' 
were given to the ‘students of the “University of | 
Paris, although now covered with houses, were then 
outside the boundaries of the city. Paris was left with its’ 
narrow streets as if they were unavoidable necessities. ‘The 
Medizval belief which inspired the gift of meadows along’ 
the Seine is still not entirely unknown among the rulers of a 
university. Huger, coming from Germany in the last 
century, was delighted when he saw in Oxford the shops. 
and other places of business sinking into ‘‘a modest and, 
as it were, a meagre attitude by the side of the grandly 
severe memorials of the higher intellectual’ life.” They 
were in his eyes the domestic offices to’ the palaces of 
learning. Cardinal Newman relates a conversation which: 
he had in his youth with “the great academical luminary~ 
of his day,” who said that. Oxford should stand in its own 
domain and that “an ample range, say 4 miles in: 
diameter, should be turned into wood and meadow, and:’ 
the university should be approached on all sides by a 
magnificent park, with fine trees in groups and groves and 
avenues, and glimpses and views of the fair city, as the 
traveller drew near it ” +a : 
Many lovers of learning would still adopt that view of © 
laying outa city of which an university was to form a part. | 
Believing that the different ages of the world are connected 
mainly by learning, they desire to see the institutions 
which impart and preserve knowledge in’ positions which 
would betoken their supremacy. Lawyers would say that’ 
as a State is upheld by justice, courts of’law, should seem = 
to be the central point of the city. Military men would put 
in a claim for buildings in which defence, is organised. ' 
Ecclesiastics would hold that their edifices should be- 
recognised from their position as having an importance ~ 
which affects more than the present life. Practical people 
would say that the life of cities can no longer be carried on ° 
without money, and to banks and exchanges all roads’ 
should converge. Would it be possible to’ bring so many 
varying beliefs into agreement, assuming it were possible to — 
transform a city like London? We should also remember 
that in the old days a city was a place in which men dwelt, 
and it was not a temporary resort for the transaction of 
business. The facilities of transport now énable them to” 
live at a distance from it, and in course of time we may 
expect the possibility of being able to traverse many more ° 
miles without inconvenience in going and coming from 
our offices and homes. We must suppose that under’ 
the new conditions much of the affection fot a city or a town > 
would be diminished. Indeed, at the present time what 
are known as metropolitan improvements in London are 
generally inspired by a desire to give increased facilities for’ 
traffic and the transaction of business. The providing of 
open spaces is supposed to be a convenience for the crowds 
of auxiliaries whose presence is needed, for the latter’ 
purpose, | | ras Lae 
The time has not yet arrived in which city development 
of the kind advocated by Professor GEDDES can be accepted 
for treatment unless tentatively and of 'a limited scale. ’ 
The experiments should at first be conducted in compara-’ 
tively small towns. In them the difficulties are less, 
and improvements will appear to prddtice a stronger 
relative effect than elsewhere. An opportunity of the, 
kind appears to present: itself in Dunfermline. That’ 
ancient town was the birthplace of Mr. ANDREW CARNECIE, ' 
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and it enjoys his special favour. He believes in theory, 
and fortunately is able to testify the sincerity of his belief 
by munificence. Dunfermline is well adapted to exemplify 
the newest ideas concerning the development of cities. 
As opportunity generally brings the man that is necessary, 
we have an enthusiast who is prepared to demonstrate to 
the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust all that can, be done to 
make the city unique not only in Great Britain, but in the 
world. The old king who sat in Dunfermline drinking the 
biuce-red wine asked for “a skeely skipper” to sail his 
ship, and obtained Sir PaTRIcK SPENS, who was immortalised 
by the balladist. If the city’s great man wants a skeely 
projector he can have Professor Patrick GEDDEs, who, 
according to his own account, is a naturalist, a garden 
maker, an antiquary and builder, a museum planner and 
educational pioneer all in one. Who can desire more? 

What does the Professor propose to do with Dunferm- 
line? The answer is given in a quarto volume of over 
200 pages, which contains photographs, drawings, maps and 
plans. The book itself is a scientific work, or, as some 
would call it, a sociological treatise, and can be read with 
interest by those who have never visited Dunfermline. 
Professor GEDDES desires to make the city pleasing to the 
eye by developing the natural picturesquéness of which 
remnants survive. He wishes to emphasize its historic impor- 
tance by the preservation of ancient remains and the exhibt- 
tion of them in a way which will enhance their interest. He 
also desires to suggest the relation of Dunfermline to the 
world in general not only in the past, but in the present and 
future. The artist and the evolutionist would therefore 
‘willingly seek out the transformed Dunfermline. Those 
who would enjoy the privilege of living in it would through 
‘their eyes be enabled to realise much that was important in 
‘-the history of the world. They would when young be able 
to anticipate some of the conditions. of existence, and 
even if they received no other instruction than was derived 
from the object-lessons around them, they could not be con- 
sidered as ignorant: All this may appear to be incredible, 
and many educational reformers will anticipate nothing else 
than failure for so novel an experiment. But anyone who 
attentively considers the pages must come to the conclusion 
that Professor GEDDEs is not expressing impromptu opinions, 
but the belief which has been strong with him for many 
years. 

Objections can easily be raised against some of his 
proposals. Just asa man cannot serve two masters, so it 
is difficult for an object to serve two purposes and continue 
to be beautiful. We can hardly expect a building, for 
example, that is intended to exemplify the pre-Reformation 
period, which has a tower that. symbolises the Reforma- 
tion, another tower which is to recall Renaissance 
Yearning, a gable which stands for Dutch scholarship, a 
part which is to represent the nineteenth century by 
its heterogeneous styles, a stair which is to suggest 
the spiral tendency of evolution and vegetation as well 
-as Da Viwncr’s spiral stairs, another portion which is 
to be “the tower of outlook” and transitional to the nine- 
teenth century, and an unfinished wall, which we are to 
accept as a suggestion of the future, or, in other words, a 
structure with so many variations cannot possess that unity 
which is desirable in a work of architecture. Painters and 
sculptors have, it is true, endeavoured by their art to 
represent the succession as well as the co-existence of 
things, but a more rigid rule is laid down for architects. 
That may be one of the reasons which prevents archi- 
tecture from being accepted as a factor in popular educa- 
tion. Professor GreppEs, however, will not dispense with 
the services of the architect, and he praises an American 
book in which the office of the architect is duly recognised 
as indispensable in the idealising of cities. He says of 
it :— ‘Here we have the architect as again the literal 
“chief workman’ his name implies. Long left aside in the 
rush of industrial expansion, and with his opportunities so 
rare as to make his success with them still rarer, he is here 
claiming and justifying his claim to the high office of civic 
edile, charged with the gradual redress and transformation 
of the disorder of the past, and with the immediate 
better regulation of the expansion of the future.” 

Although, as we have said, the book mainly relates to 
Dunfermline, there is much in it which can be applied in 
some greater cities. The only difficulty in such cases is the 


almost impossibility of treating a large city as if it possessed 
that individuality which is not beyond, our powers of com- 
prehension. Everyone who has lived in a small town knows 
the curious sensation which is experienced on coming to a 
great city in the inability to recognise the faces which are 
met with every day in the streets. In a town, although one 
might not know even the individuals by name, there is a 
sort of general acquaintanceship with the inhabitants which 
often arose from physical defects or peculiarities of dress. 
All the parts of the town become likewise familiar, but no 
ordinary being would be able to inspect all that was worth 
knowing in such a city as London or Paris. . There are 
thousands of people living their whole lives in London who. 
have not visited the Tower or seen all that is historical 
in Westminster Abbey. We have referred to MONTAIGNE'’S 
delight in Paris. Would a man of his disposition be able 
to say now, “I love it tenderly, even to its warts and 
blemishes ”? In the sixteenth century a man could not 
only observe, but remember all the peculiarities of Paris. 
Now, nothing less than a Department could accomplish 
that task. The breaking up of London into separate 
boroughs and cities may of course tend to a more 
exact knowledge of districts. ' But in most cases a 
busy man can hardly expect that his mind will 
have a wider range than the boundaries of the parish 
in which he lives. All that might be taken to show that 
men were never made to be crowded in places like London, 
Paris, Berlin and New York, and that the human faculties — 
attain most strength in such places as Dunfermline. ‘The 
man who could realise such a project as Professor GEDDES, 
describes would, therefore, make more than Scotland his 
debtor. The success in that old city would inspire others to 
attempt similar efforts in the development of towns, which 
would put an end to that ignorance of local history and 
other circumstances which is often so amazing toa stranger. 
The effects in various ways are described by the author, and 
it cannot be said he exaggerates the educational or the 
esthetic advantages of his project. : 


LOCAL EXHIBITIONS OF PAINTINGS. 
faye exhibition of pictures was opened last week in Bath by 
a Mr. E. A Abbey, R.A., the president of the Birmingham 
Society of Artists. He said that in these days of centralisation, 
when the inhabitants of a town pointed with pride to the facili- 
ties afforded those who wished to get elsewhere as quickly as 
possible, it required no little courage on the part of those who 
practised the profession of painting to organise and make their 
presence felt Centralisation had the effect of drawing away 
from the smaller towns to the larger those who wished to 
associate with a number of others practising the same art or 
profession, but it did not always follow that they should be for- 
gotten by those they left behind, and it might be very well 
worth while to encourage them to come back sometimes, or at 
least to show from time to time the results of their labours to 
their stay-at-home fellow-citizens. Such exhibitions should 
serve to draw the attention of the people of Bath to the efforts 
of its young artists, and by timely encouragement help them 
on in what, if it was pursued seriously, was a very arduous and 
exacting profession. It was not to be expected that those who 
were willing and able to help forward youthful talent would 
have sufficient expert knowledge to foresee promise of future 
distinction in the tentative efforts of the young men of Bath 
and its neighbourhood who sent their pictures to that gallery, 
but they could be advised by those who had this knowledge 
and experience, and he might say that he had from time to 
time had the privilege of drawing the attention of men of taste 
and means to the work of young artists. 


it 


The Public Free Libraries Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation, in their annual report, say that they are anxiously 
considering the question of the removal of the reference library 
in King Street from its present site. The period of ten years 
during which the existing premises can be retained will expire 
on March 25, 1913, and it will be necessary that early action 
should be taken to secure another site. a 

Dr. Emil Reich is delivering a course of University Exten- 
' sion lectures at London University on “The Middle Ages.” 
| The remaining lectures to be delivered this term. deal’ with 

“ The Lombard City-States,” ‘“ Medizeval’ Thought,” “ Scholas- 

ticism,” “ Mediaeval Art,” “Gothic Architecture” and “ Medizval 
' Life, Home and Public.” A short supplementary ‘course of 
four weekly lectures by Mr. Hilaire Belloc on “ The Develop- 
‘ment of Medizeval Towns ” will be delivered on Fridays. 
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LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE opening meeting of the session 1924-5 of the Leeds 
and Yorkshire Architectural Society was held at the 
Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, on the 17th inst. An address was 
delivered by the president, Mr. G. Bertram Bulmer, F R.I.B.A. 
{n the course of it he said :— 

About ten years ago I enjoyed the honour of occupying 
your presidential chair. You have thought fit to elect me again 
to that honourable position, and I desire’ to offer my thanks 
and to assure you that I will not be sparing of time or effort to 
promote your interests In accepting the position as your 
president, I must remind you that I have a difficult task to 
perform in following our late president, Mr. Butler Wilson, 


who has laboured so zealously to promote our interests at all, 


times. At this very critical period, when events of the greatest 
importance have to be considered, it is the special duty of the 
leaders of our provincial societies to be prepared for any 
sacrifice which circumstances may impose, ana remember 
that their strength or weakness can largely determine the 
current of events in our professional existence. 

The duties of this office increase year by year in amount 
and importance, and I am sure that our Council and officers 
‘will give me every possible support, so that I may be able to 
conduct your business here and in London with firmness and 
yet with due consideration for the susceptibilities of all con- 
tending parties ; 

The alliance between our Society and the Leeds Institute 
and School of Art to promote facilities for the study of archi- 
‘tecture, building construction, materials, and such scientific 
‘subjects as are essential in the education of an architect, 
necessitates attendance at the meetings of the managers of that 
Institution. Attendance at the fortnightly sittings in London of 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and the 
meetings of their sub-committee to formulate a scheme for the 
compulsory education, examination and statutory qualification 
of architects is another important portion of our duties Then 
there is the multifarious work of our own Society, with its 
council meetings, committee meetings, management of library 
and architectural school, and the series of lectures during the 
session. 

This year (1904), numerous buildings of importance have 
been completed in the city, due to the enterprise of our citizens 
and municipal and other authorities. It is to be hoped that 
‘the energy and skill which has distinguished the last decade 
may be displayed in the coming one. There can be little 
doubt that the city has, in its practical and artistic require- 
ments, advanced by leaps and bounds, after waking from a 
period of lethargy which threatened to envelop it, for ever. It 
is much to be desired that the laying out of sites for new 
‘buildings and streets should be carefully thought out by a 
strong committee assisted by a competent architect, and not be 
‘left to the advice of a surveyor, whose training is directed to 
the questions of sewers and levels rather than the ultimate 
architectural effect to be arrived at. The munificence and 
energy of Colonel Harding has settled the City Square 
problem, and other problems remain for solution. The Town 
Hall Square is a monument of previous incompetence, and 
must be taken in hand, unless we wish our grand town hall to 
remain standing in a howling wilderness. Can we hope that 
yet another wealthy citizen may be found to earn the gratitude 
-of his fellows, and leave his “ footprints in the sands of time,” 
‘by following the example set in the City Square? 

I now propose to say something on a question which is or 
should be engrossing the attention of every architect in the 
country. Need I say I refer to the statutory qualification of 
architects. ‘To be or not to be, that is the question” And 
‘first let me point out that the effects of such a step will be felt 
only by our younger men, and that the battle we fight is for 
‘their benefit and theirs alone. If they desire “statutory 
-qualification” and all it means they must see to it that the 
advocates of this cause are supported efficiently at the elec- 
‘tions by the councils of the various architectural societies 
-which have been formed for the advancement of our calling. 
By getting more representatives on the Council of the R.I.BA, 
by providing funds for their representatives to attend the 
principal meétings or. obtaining a measure to enable us to 
vote by proxy. So important are these questions that I feel a 
meeting of the provincial presidents from time to time is most 
desirable to watch the course of events and arrange for con- 
tingencies. In this as in all other controversies there are men 
who will not join either side, and stand idly by to await the 
issue of events. Let me appeal to such to give their considera- 
tion to the matter and be prepared to give their vote for or 
against this vital question—vital because its determination will 
decide whether we shall for long years in the future, asin the past, 
contend unavailingly against a sea of troubles. I can well 
‘understand that some of those eminent architects who do not 
favour this movement are not able to see eye to eye with us. 
They are like the illuminated capitals at the head of a para- 


graph, They adorn and beautify it—we are the block type 
which expresses its meaning and substance, the pith and 
marrow of it. From’ the high position in.which ‘their excep-: 
tional abilities have placed them they até: unable .to perceive 
the needs of the general body of architects throughout the: 
country, and that their special pleaders, have been unable to. 
change the views of this Society and others is patent, as we 
have returned a majority on the Institute Council. But we 
must not forget that the final decision will’ rest not with the 
Council but with a general meeting of the Institute, which will'' 
be called to ratify the deliberations and recommendations of 
that committee on which I have the honour to sit, and which. 
is engaged in forming a workable scheme. of education and: 
examination, with a view to obtain protection for those who 
have spent time and money in educating themselves from the, 
encroachments of that curious medley of. persons who to-day 
can call themselves architects. When that general meeting to ' 
which I have referred is called we shall’ have to be there and 
by weight of numbers carry the day, or the work of many 
weary years will have been in vain. sre are 

Through the mouthpiece of our opponents: we are told that 
the standard of education will be lowered if we gain the day. : 
I unhesitatingly affirm the contrary. Time was when we had 
no system of, education, Examinations were established; 
students willingly flocked to them. How much more will they 
do so when the strong arm of Parliament protects them? The 
competition of numbers will cause the educational test to be’ 
gradually raised, resulting in the weeding ‘out of the incapable’ 
to the great advantage of ourselves and the public. Our 
opponents desire to cultivate architecture as an art only, 
enjoying the same freedom as the painter and the sculptor ; 
but do we not know that architecture is a constructional art? 
We must first learn to construct our buildings soundly and 
consistently on scientific principles which can be taught, 
before we can bring to bear the God-given gift of artistic 
ability, and I venture humbly to say. some of our leading 
architects would have been better architects had they been’ 
more fully acquainted with scientific building. And we should 
not have had so much of our legitimate ‘work falling into the 
hands of the decorator and furnisher, the engineer, the 
auctioneer, the builder and contractor, because we have failed 
to qualify ourselves efficiently. Bet toc 

The remedy for the present state of things, I think, is for 
our various provincial societies to combine and loyally sup- 
port the Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
in forming a policy for the benefit of the whole body, both in 
and out of London. 2 

I trust the day is not far distant when we may see our 
profession represented by a President elected from the provinces 
as an outward and visible sign of the goodwill and appreciation: 
of our London brethren. It has been suggested that minor 
lights should be hidden under a bushel, and. that the rashness 
of youth should be curbed by the intelligence accruing to old 
age. Alas! how often we find old age without discovering 
intelligence. The present movement is a’ very real one called 
forth by the exigency of the times, and I trust the provincial 
societies will not be too much occupied with matters local and 
personal, but take a deep interest in matters concerning the 
body politic. The old idea of provincialism is defunct—rail- 
ways and telegraphs have destroyed it. As you know, a body 
of men entitling themselves the Society of Architects has been 
in existence some time to promote statutory. qualification. 
Their efforts are worthy of our respect, although I have always 
felt that their object could only be promoted from within and 
not from without the Royal Institute, As‘a rival body, I think 
they cannot hope for success, and trust that in a catholic and 
generous spirit they will give their aid to: the present move- 
ment by joining the ranks of the Institute. 

Since scheming this address, the gratifying news comes to 
hand that Mr. Aston Webb has received the honour of knight- 
hood, and we offer our hearty congratulations. He also 
deserves our thanks for instituting a novel condition of com- 
petition. The competitor must guarantee that the design sub- 
mitted is dona fide his own work. This throws a flood of light 
on one of the abuses of our calling. aie a fae co 

. Mr Henry Tanner, architect to the Post Office, has also 
received a knighthood in recognition of-his able services. 

There is one other matter to which [' would draw your 
attention. Whilst doing all in our power to promote our 
united interest, we must not forget those who have fallen on 
evil times—worthy but unfortunate brethren—who, seeking a 
living in the profession, have been overtaken by illness or 
financial distress. The Architects’ Benevolent Society was 
formed in 1850 to watch over their interests I venture to 
commend its good work to your notice, and' hope that all will 
contribute to its funds according to their-means 

To conclude, we who have travelled farion the road know 
the rough places and the smooth—the extent of them also. 
We would protect the architects of the future from the bitter 
injustice of ill-regulated competitions and the financial loss 
which so frequently accompanies them, a eet 
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We would protect them from. the empiric, the quack, the 
Pecksniffs which surround them. We would lay the “archi- 
tectural ghost” and scotch the architectural impostor. 

The architect of to-day is essentially a professional man— 
an adviser, learned in matters pertaining to the designing and 
execution of all manner of buildings 

We would give him the protection and status which is 
afforded to other learned professions. ‘“ Union is strength.” 
The union we require can never be attained unless we have a 
body of architects resting on one foundation—educated in one 
school, governed’ by one law, protected by the State. 

' Mr. Vickers Edwards, in proposing a vote of thanks to the 
President for his address, expressed the view that the Leeds 
new markets might have been erected for less money, with 
due regard to the interests of the ratepayers. He thought that 
every man who entered upon the noble profession of an 
architect should be registered. 

Mr. W. H. Thorpe, in seconding the motion, mentioned 
that he was an old member of the Architectural Society, and 
had served on its Council for twenty-eight years. He praised 
the good work being done for architecture by the Leeds School 
of Art, and commented upon the excellent positions gained by 
the Leeds candidates in the professional examinations. In 
passing, too, he had a good word for the Leeds Arts Club. 

Mr. Chas. H. Gott, president of the Bradford Architectural 
Society, supported the vote, which was cordially extended. 

The President distributed a series of prizes competed for 
by associates of the Society. Mr. Ralph Thorpe was awarded 
a silver medal and a cheque for 5/, for some measured drawings 
of Hemingborough Church, near Selby. A prize for drawings 
showing the construction of an entrance hall and staircase was 
won by Mr. Martin,S. Briggs. Designing prizes were awarded 
to Mr. Godfrey L. Clark (first) and Mr. J. Crust (second), and 
prizes for sketching were given to Mr. Martin S. Briggs and 
Mr. S, R. Wyvill (extra). The prize work was on view at the 
meeting. 


ROMAN REMAINS IN WORCESTER. 


OME interesting discoveries have been made at the top 
.)~° of High Street, beneath the Stationers’ Arms, says the 
Worcestershire Chronicle, where excavations for the purpose of 
improvement are in progress, As is the case beneath many of 
the houses in High Street the cellar of the Stationers’ Arms 
was built hundreds of years ago—and built to last. Itis the 
cellar now, but when its walls were erected it was evidently the 
ground floor and not the basement. A walled-up entrance 
way, the top of which is level with the present roadway, bears 
witness to this fact, and also testifies that in those days the 
roadway was at least 6 feet lower than it is to-day. The walls 
_ of this cellar are very solid 

In digging beneath one portion of the floor the workmen 
came upon lumps of what generally goes by the name of 
Roman concrete, a mixture of iron refuse with a sort of mortar 
or cement. This was the material with which the world 
conquerors used to construct their wonderful roads, and, as a 
Roman road is known to have run through at any rate the 
cathedral end of High Street, this concrete was probably a 
portion of it, though it may possibly have been reused. 

Many other interesting finds, relating often to a very 
rémote past, have been made from time to time in Worcester 
and district. The city was never a place of much importance 
in Reman days, though there was undoubtedly a small town or 
settlement here, and no name occurs which can be identified 
with that of Worcester. The town, however, appears to have 
been on the site of an even older British settlement. Quite 
recently some of the best “finds” were made in the course of 
excavation for the new shop of Messrs. Butler & Kenward 
opposite the Old Bank. Some of these are in the Museum. 
They include a beautiful exaraple of a Samian bowl, probably 
dating from the second or third century, and still retaining a 
perfect glaze. At White Ladies (now occupied by the head- 
master of the Royal Grammar school), the siteof a nunnery in 
the Tything, many coins of the third and fourth centuries have 
been found. In 1829 a circular foundation of sandstone, 
30 feet in diameter, with general déd77s and coins of the late 
third and fourth centuries, was found beneath a house in the 
centre of Britannia Square. Whether the foundation is Roman 
or not is not quite certain. 

Under 12 High Street a little bronze undraped female figure 
was found in 1844. This is unquestionably Roman, say the 
experts, who regard it as having been'used as an amulet. In 
1833, during, the removal of the Castle Mound near the 
cathedral, eighty or ninety coins and a quantity of Samian 
pottery, bronze bells, &c., were found. This mound was of Saxon 
or Norman origin, In 1843 a puzzling find was made opposite 
Fort Royal, an underground chamber 10 feet square, dug out 
of solid marl, faced or walled with bricks and tiles in alternate 
courses and paved with brick 

A particularly interesting find, a gold coin of Tiberius, was 
made recently in the Severn, near Pitchcrofc. Among other 
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places in Worcester where discoveries have been made may be~ 
mentioned the site of the Victoria Institute, St. Alban’s Home, 
St. Swithin’s Street, the City Police Yard and quite a number - 
of houses in High Street. pa f 
Remains, of subsequent, civilisations are present in the. 
Faithful City in larger quantities, and interesting prehistoric 
remains, both human and animal, have been made both in the_ 
county town and many parts of Worcestershire. If funds were ~ 
forthcoming to organise excavations on a considerable scale _ 
much that is deeply interesting, both to the antiquarian and the 
zoologist, would probably be forthcoming. Te 


PES et 
PRESERVATION OF TINTERN. ABBEY. 
fate report of the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Woods, - 
Forests and Land Revenues for the year ended March 31, : 

1904, gives the following account of the works which have been 
carried out during the last year at Tintern Abbey, under the 
supervision of Mr. F, W. Waller, architect. ng 
Chapter-house-—The recent work has been removed from | 
the east and north walls and the earth excavated outside, — 
laying bare the old wall and buttresses, all of which have been . 
carefully preserved and protected ; the south-east angle and _ 
part of the side wall at this point have been reset to strengthen: | 
the remains of the groined roof of the sacristy adjoining. 

Sacristy.—The groining of the eastern compartment, which: 
is all that remains of the former roof, was found to be in a 
very bad condition, and it was necessary to place strong 
centres beneath the shores outside to thoroughly secure the - 
structure during the works which were required to prevent. 
further destruction, and to allow adequate protection from the . 
weather being provided above. . yeaa 
Warming-house-—There was a large accumulation. of . 
earth and rubbish on the top of the groining of this section: 
of the building, and water passed through this and the groin-_ 
ing, doing much harm. The whole of this earth has been 
removed, and a layer of cement concrete has been laid over 
the groining, the levels being so arranged that all water will , 
in future drain away clear of the building The walls have: 
also been protected and pointed, and all dangerous parts have: . 
been reset or otherwise secured. 
Monks Day-room.—A certain amount of repair has bee 
carried out to the walls here, and in so doing an interesting | 
discovery was made. When replacing part of the stonework | 
beneath one of the windows, it was found that for some 
distance from the ground the present wall surface is a casing on: 
older work, and that the old wall still exists behind it. Beneath. 
one of the windows the back of an old fireplace was dis- 
covered, the stonework being set in herring-bone pattern. _ 
Cloisters.—Some small repairs have been done here, andi. 
part of the foundations of the outer wall have been laid bare.. 
Western. Entrance to Buildings.—Considerable progress: 
has been made in opening up this. The old cottage has been . 
removed, the form and arrangements of the old entrance and 
adjacent buildings have been ascertained, and the walls and . 
stonework generally made secure. A wooden room has been . 
erected within the walls for the shelter of the custodian, and 
other arrangements have been made to enable this to be used); 
as a general entrance to the abbey. ) eth 
General Work.—Three of the old buttresses have, been. 
underbuilt where the lower part has been removed and the | 
upper left hanging, one of these buttresses being at the west 
end of the'abbey and the other two at the east end. © p 
The exposed, surface of certain of the old walls has beem | 
protected, and sundry minor works have been carried out, . 
including the investigation of certain parts of the offices and. 
the collection and arrangement of the numerous pieces of . 
moulded and carved stonework. Arrangements have now 
been made to erect a scaffolding at the east window, and the . 
stonework of the window will be thoroughly examined and’, 
means taken to prevent further mischief The condition of 
the large centre mullion and the remains of the tracery above. 
rendered this necessary. 


GLASGOW ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
HE annual general meeting of the Glasgow Archeological 
Society was held on the 17thinst. Dr Neilson presided. 
The. annual report referred to a resolution passed by the 
Society in,1991 deprecating the adoption of any design for the’ 
re-erection of the Royal Infirmary (the present elevation of 
which was described as dignified and suitable to the locality) 
which would in any degree tend to dwarf the proportions of 
Glasgow Cathedral. It was further stated that the elevation of 
the proposed new buildings had on several occasions during © 
the past year been under the consideration of a joint com- 
mittee, consisting of representatives of the Archeological!’ 
Society, of the Institute of Architects and of the Art Club. 
Mr, J. D. G. Dalrymple, F.S.A., Lond. and Scot., president, 
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delivered his address, 
office of President, and the many distinguished men who had 
‘held it in the. past, he: mentioned the fact. that he had been 
closely associated with the Society since its resuscitation in 
_ 1877. 
that event the Society had accomplished a great deal of very 
useful work, 360 papers having been read, besides numerous 
“interesting exhibits, and a number of volumes of the Trans- 
actions had been issued. On several occasions the Society 
had been able to intervene successfully for the protection of 
‘historic buildings and other memorials of the past threatened 
with destruction, and to assist local efforts in the same 
direction. Probably the most conspicuous. and important 
achievement of the Society was the work accomplished 
by the members of the committee on the Antonine Wall, 
chronicled in the valuable report subsequently published. 
This had led to the interesting series of excavations 
on Roman sites since conducted by the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland. As regards the future it was essen- 
tial to any really useful work on the part of the Society 
that the membership should be largely increased. It stood 
at present at 313 With an increased membership and 
increased funds the Society might do much to secure the 
placing in safe keeping of objects of archzological interest dis- 
covered in the West of Scotland. Till, however, Glasgow was 
in possession of a properly-equipped antiquarian museum it 
was idle to expect that it would receive more than an insignifi- 
cant share of such discoveries, which would gravitate towards 
Edinburgh or into small private collections, in which latter 
event a great deal of their usefulness would be lost. The 
Hunterian collection in the University was regarded too much 
in Glasgow as a mere department of the life of the University, 
and it was rather to the municipal collection in the. art 
galleries that we must look for the development of the pro- 
posed museum. At present that collection was, however, 
meagre, and not at-all sufficiently representative in the depart- 
ment of Scottish archeology. To remedy this state of matters 
should engage the attention of the Society, and it should be the 
endeavour of the members to strengthen their local archzeo- 
logical collection by securing that, as far as possible, it should 
have a paramount claim to the possession of all interesting 
objects discovered in their district which throw any light upon 
the history of the West of Scotland from the earliest times. In 
addition to the museum of the Society of Antiquaries in 
Edinburgh, there should be ample room for an important 
museum of archzology in Glasgow, when in a small country 
like Switzerland there could be in Zurich and Berne two 
collections of the first rank, besides interesting minor museums 
in other places. ie 


ENGLISH INFLUENCE ON CONTINENTAL 


~ ENGINEERING. 
HE inaugural meeting of the session of the Junior Institu- 
tion of Engineers was held at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel on Friday night, when Mr. W. H. Lindley, of Frankfort- 
on-the- Maine, delivered an address on “ Municipal Engineering 
on the Continent” The subject was considered under four 
heads :—(1) Waterworks, (2) sewerage works, (3) electricity 


works and (4) various other works confided to the municipal, 


engineer. The President begged to be excused if he based his 
remarks on the personal experiences of his father, Mr. William 
Lindley, and himself, as they had stood for sixty years in the 
midst of the developments that had taken place. The first 
works for water supply, as for sewerage, were those of the city 
of Hamburg, which were designed and carried out by his father 
after the great fire of 1842, under the influence of English works 
of like nature, and this influence continued in the waterworks 
planned at Berlin and Altona in the following decade. The 
development of the system of obtaining supplies from ground 
or subsoil water was described; and, after sketching the 
methods adopted for overcoming the difficulties caused by the 
iron contained in the subsoil water of the great North German 
plain, he stated that of 138 towns’ and cities of Germany with 
over 20,000 inhabitants 55 per cent. were supplied with ground- 
water alone, while 75 per cent. relied upon it to some extent. 
The drainage of continental cities was formerly effected by 
open gutters and ditches. The great fire of ‘1842 in Hamburg 
gave the first impulse towards systematic drainage, though for 
twenty years Hamburg. remained the only. city in Germany 
with a complete system of sewers In 1863-5 Frankfort fol- 
lowed with a system which was a development of and improve- 
ment upon that of Hamburg, though there and in other South 
German towns it met with great opposition from authorities like 
Liebig and Pettenkofer—from the one on the ground of the agti- 
cultural value of the excrementitious matter, and from the other 
on account of hygienic considerations In regard to the disposal 
of sewage, certain hard and fast rules laid down by the 
Government to protect the rivers from pollution in many ways 
and cases had retarded the sanitary progress and cleansing of 
towns ; and there were remarkable differences between the 


After referring to'the importance'of the: 


During the twenty-seven years which had elapsed since, 


‘favour of the latter. 


‘conditions encountered in England with her large towns on 


small rivers.and in Germany with smaller towns on very: much 
larger rivers. Dealing with the supply of electric energy to 
towns, Mr. Lindley confined himself mainly to the stations at 
Frankfort and Elberfeld. At the former town the proposal of 
Professor Kittler and himself, made in 1889, to adopt alternating 
current opened the great fight of continuous versus alternating, 
which was settled after four. and a half years’ controversy in 
One of the most interesting points of the 
Elberfeld works was the adoption of the Parsons. steam 
turbine, in large units of 1,250 kilowatts. Great economy had 
resulted, for the working expenses (interest on capital and 
sinking fund excluded) per kilowatt hour supplied had been 
brought down to o'7d@,, and the coal consumption per kilowatt 
hour to 265 Ibs. Finally, after a few remarks on river and 
harbour works in Frankfort, and on the systematic laying-out ° 
of German towns in accordance with the requirements of traffic, 
hygiene and art, Mr. Lindley drew attention to the fact that 
while at the beginning of the period. he had spoken of 
municipal engineering on the Continent reposed generally 
upon ideas derived from England, and even to some extent 
still did so in respect of certain special subjects such as purifi- 
cation of sewage and destruction of refuse, a very great and 
independent development had gone on, and it would be of 
great value for English engineers to study and follow up what 
was being done by their fellows on the Continent. 


BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 
HE annual meeting of subscribers to the British School at 
Rome was held on Tuesday. Dr. Thomas Hodgkin 
presided. 

The report of the managing committee described the season 
as successful The director and assistant director arrived in 
Rome at the close of October 1903. In surveying the work 
done by their students the committee offered their congratula- 
tions to two of them—Mr. Wace and Mr. Cunningham—on 
their election to fellowships, in each case as the direct result of 
work done in connection with the School The assistant 
director continued his studies in the topography of the 
Roman Campagna, and prepared for publication Vol. II. 


of the papers of the School, consisting in a_ repro- 
duction, with introduction and commentary, of an un- 
published volume of early sixteenth-century drawings 


attributed to Andreas Coner in Sir John Soane’s Museum in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. This interesting volume, containing 
170 plates, was now in the Press. The identification of the 
monuments represented entailed considerable research among 
the extant remains of ancient Rome, and an examination of 
the sixteenth-century drawings in the Uffizi Gallery and the 
Casa Buonarroti, at Florence. The director’s studies were 
devoted to the remains of Roman Imperial sculpture ; he 
received much valuable assistance from Mr. Wace. The 
expenditure in England and at Rome amounted to 5932, 
causing a deficiency of 47/ in place of last year’s surplus of 
136/. The report concluded by stating that no effort should 
be spared to increase the number of subscribers 

The Chairman said that he was sure they would all agree 
that it showed quite an extraordinary amount of effort and 
good sound scientific work done on a very small pecuniary 
basis. They would all feel that the basis ought to be enlarged. 
The work of the British School at Athens was extremely 
interesting, and as one who had visited Rome many times and 
had paid most of his visits before there was any School at Rome 
or any definite centre of operations, he could speak of the great 
advantage it was to have such a centre to which one could have 
resort, where one could consult the books one might desire to 
study, and where one could, from the very courteous director 
and assistant director, obtain some information concerning the 
ever new discoveries which were being made in that wonder- 
ful city. Their main interest was with the Rome of the 
emperors, and, of course, with the Rome of the Republic when 
they could come across it ; but Medizval Rome was not 
neglected. He had been asked by a distinguished historian, a 
professor at Oxford, to draw special attention to the fact that 
the school was for the study ot Medizeval as well as Classical 
history. We had before us an intensely interesting field ot 
operations in Classical Rome, to say nothing of Medizval 
Rome, and it was of the utmost importance that we should 
have young and trained experts upon the spot Cther nations 
were at work. The Germans had been foremost in the field, 
and it was of the utmost importance that England should.not 
be altogether unrepresented We should be able to train 
archeological experts in what was one of the finest fields 
existing. 


The Society of Engineers, which was established uncer 
another name in May 1854, celebrated their jubilee on the 
16th inst. by a conversazione given by the President znd 
Council at the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


‘We lately referred to the agitation in Glasgow relating 
to the creation of a register in which roads and streets are 
-made to appear more wide than they are in reality. The 
object in view is that in the event of rebuilding the frontages 
will have to be set back and a wider street or road obtained 
without any expense to the city. In other words, municipal 
needs are to override the rights of individuals. ‘Two cases 
have come before the Court of Session which reveal that 
the judges are in favour of the claims of the Corporation. 
Both relate to Springburn Road, which at present has a 
width of about 4o feet. In last March a Mr. M*DoucaLL 
applied to the Dean of Guild Court for authority to erect 
buildings in the road. The Master of Works, when the 
plan was submitted to him, reported that the width of the 
road was to be taken at 60 feet instead of 40. By that 
arrangement the frontage of the new buildings would be 
30 feet from the centre line instead of 20 feet, and the 
applicant would be deprived of a strip 10 feet in width 
without receiving any compensation. The Dean of Guild 
adopted that view, and Mr. M‘DoucaLL applied to the 
courts. Evidently he had some misgiving about his 
success, for he claimed that he could enclose the strip of 
ground as if it were a forecourt. The Corporation were 
willing that the ground should be treated as a footpath or 
pavement, while the applicant maintained that he could 
enclose it. The courts held that the Dean of Guild was 
within his right in imposing a condition that the road 
should be taken as having a width of 60 feet, and that the 
strip of ground should be considered as a footpath which 
could not be enclosed, but which Mr. M‘DouGALL was 
bound to pave and to keep in proper repair. The case 
may appear to show an arbitrary exercise of authority. In 
London it may be made a condition of the sanction of the 
County Council that a street or way can be of a width of 
60 feet, and the line of buildings shall be set back accord- 
ingly. But the Council incurs liability to pay compensation 
for any land that is taken. 


A LETTER from Baron Justus von Liepic has appeared 
in the Chemiker Zeitung. It relates to an interesting 
archzological question. The great chemist was struck by 
the fact that no iron implements or weapons were found in 
Egypt, while he believed it impossible to work the hard 
stone employed for the buildings without iron or steel. 
Lepsius, the Egyptologist, whom he consulted on the sub- 
ject, told him that in the pictures in which weapons and 
implements are represented ‘sickles and swords are shown 
partly in blue and partly in red colours, and that he holds 
that the blue is intended to represent iron and the red 
bronze. Since 1872, when the letter was written, our 
knowledge of ancient Egypt has been vastly enlarged. 
Dr. Bircu considered it was doubtful whether the use of 
iron was practised at an early period. Bronze armour 
appeared first in the reign of PsAMMETICHUS I., who wore 
a brazen helmet. The previous monarchs were protected 
by leather or linen armour. In the British Museum there 
are pickaxes of wood. Plough-shares were supposed to 
be of bronze. The masons used bronze chisels, wooden 
mallets and stone polishers. The carpenter employed 
bronze not only in tools, but for nails. Professor FLINDERS 
PETRIE believes that iron was known about 3,400 B.c., but 
bronze was the principal metal utilised, and there must 
have been some means of hardening it with which we are 
not fully acquainted. Lizpic further believed that the 
Egyptians used powder for blasting in their quarries. But 
there is no evidence to support that theory. Labour was 
cheap and could be engaged on a vast scale. 

Tue address which Lord Brassey delivered before the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce a few weeks ago has 
been published as a pamphlet by Messrs. LONGMANS, 
GREEN & Co. The subject is ‘‘The Comparative Effi- 
ciency of English and Foreign Labour.” It covers a wide 
field. In metallurgy Lord BrassEy says we have not been 
beaten for cheapness, and he quotes Sir Lowru14n BELL for 
the statement that there are no smelting works in the Old 


World or the New to compare with those at Middlesbrough. | 


Inquirers in Germany have ascertained that “if the German 


masters are sometimes in advance in technical attainments, | 
their British competitors have more practical knowledge in | 


-the management of labour—knowledge often gained in 


early life while working in the ranks.” In shipbuilding the 
cheapness is also on our side. For example, the British 
ship Hermes, 5,600 tons, cost 300,5972, and the French 
Jurien de la Gravitre, of even tonnage, cost 475,9794. In 
chemicals and dyes we are surpassed in productiveness by 
the Germans. The pamphlet should be read by all who 
are disposed to take a gloomy view of business in England. 

We lately noticed an important case which had been 
determined in the Court of Session. It established the 
principle that it was not illegal to erect a warehouse on a 
vacant plot of ground behind other buildings. The effect 
of the decision on many sanitarians within and without the 
Glasgow Corporation has been astounding. It demon- 
strated that however valuable a back green may appear in 
the eyes of Scotsmen—for they look upon it almost as one 
of their constitutional rights —the space is only temporarily 
open and may be built over whenever there is an oppor- 
tunity. One of the committees of the Corporation recom- 
mended that there should be an appeal to the House of 
Lords. After the decision in the ecclesiastical case, which 
has perplexed all Scotland, the House of Lords is more 
feared than formerly. An amendment was proposed that 
the subject should be delayed, and this was carried by 37 
votes to 15. It is beyond doubt that in the old-days legis- 
lators displayed indifference to sanitation, and measures 
were not taken to preserve land from being built over. In: 
Glasgow, as in other. cities, the houses are close together, 
and unless sanitary principles prevail with owners of pro- 
perty they are likely to be closer. 


Wuen DopweEtt visited Cheronea he was unable to 
find any trace of a monument of either of the battles. 
which were fought there One in B.c. 338 made PHILIP 
of Macedon master of Greece. Pausanias describes a 
mound or tomb of the Bceotians, on which the figure of a 
lion was placed as an emblem. When Colonel Mure was 
there about 1840 he was able to see a marble lion which: 
was found embedded in the mound. “This noble piece 
of sculpture,” he says, ‘‘though now strewed in detached 
masses about the sides and interior of the excavation, 
may still be said to exist nearly in its original in- 
tegrity. It is evident, from the appearance of the 
fragments, that it was composed from the first of more 
than one block, although not certainly of so many as 
its remains now exhibit. Some of the fragments, however, 
seem to have been removed. The different pieces are so 
scooped out as to leave the interior of the figure hollow, 
with the twofold object, no doubt, of sparing material and 
saving the expense of transport.” Mure was not able to 
ascertain when the figure was discovered, but it must have 
been in the period of twenty years which elapsed between 
his investigation and Dopwett’s. The interest which of 
late years the people of Greece have manifested in their 
ancient history has been proved by the restoration and 
re-erection of the lion at a cost of about 1,200/ The 
plain of Chzronea is so desolate, nearly all the fragments 
were recovered. The head was destroyed at the time of 
the revolution, in the expectation that gold would be found. 
within it. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._BANGOR: NAVE FROM CHANCEL. 


ALEXANDRA HOUS#, ST. MARY’S TERRACE, W, 
HUNTINGTOWERFIELD, PERTH. 
NO. 5 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W. 


MISSION CHURCH, CHILWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 
HE mission church at Chilwell, a suburb of Not- 
tingham, is the gift of Mr. F. C. Smit, of Bramcote 
Hall, to the parishes of Bramcote and Attenborough. The 
design here illustrated has been planned with the view of 
an extension eastward should the needs of an increasing 
neighbourhood demand it. The materials employed in the 
building are rock-faced Bulwell stone with red Hollington 
stone dressings. The roof is covered with red tiles, is open 
to the ridge, and the timbers are stained green. The work 
has been carried out by Mr. R. BRripcEMAN, of Lichfield. 
Mr, Harotpd Hucues is'the architect. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

‘MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 

Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. H. T. 
Hare, vice-president, in the chair. 

Mr. ALEX. GRAHAM, hon. secretary, in announcing the 
death of the late Mr. John Norton, said he was elected Asso- 
ciate in 1850 and Fellow in 1857. Mr. Norton served fora 
time on the Institute Council, and was President of the Archi- 
tectural Association forty-five years ago. Continuing, the hon. 
secretary said he could not let the opportunity pass without 
saying a word in pleasant memory of their colleague, for a 
more amiable and kind-hearted man never entered that room. 
Mr. Norton enjoyed a large practice and had many clients of 
great influence in all parts of England, and especially in the 
West On the motion of the hon. secretary it was silently agreed 
to send a letter of sympathy and condolence with the relatives 
of the deceased, expressing the members’ true appreciation of 
Mr. Norton’s work as a man and a colleague. 

Mr, ROBERT WATSON read a paper contributed by Mr. W. 
Dunn, who was unable to attend owing to indisposition, on— 


Construction and Strength of Reinforced Concrete. 

He said that, owing to many unpleasant experiences, there 
was a feeling among many architects and builders that concrete 
was a treacherous and unreliable material. In all such experi- 
ences there was something mysterious ; the cement came from 
a maker of established repute, it had been specified “ Best 
London” Portland cement, the sand and gravel looked clean, 
and the builder was an honest man. Nevertheless it failed to 
set ; it cracked ; it thrust out the walls, and generally led toa 
great deal of trouble. To make good concrete much care in 
the selection of the materials and inthe mixing was required. 
The cement was the most important ingredient, and the only 
way to get good cement was to constantly test it and reject 
that which was faulty. That was the only way to insure that 
only good cement was used. Ifthe fact that it is frequently 
tested becomes known to the merchants, it will be found that 
a dangerous article, such as bad cement is, would be less and 
less frequently sent. When floors, walls, roofs, or pillars are 
made of concrete, a bad cement is really dangerous to life. It 
would be an excellent plan if the Institute, the Builders’ 
Institute, and the cement makers could agree upon a standard 
suitable for architectural work. But until such a standard 
was fixed, architects must describe it themselves in 
their specification. Many cement experts had given model 
specifications, but there are some points in cement specification 
required for building work which a cement expert scarcely 
values. 

Fineness of grinding is all important, as only the very fine 
particles have cementitious value. Foreign makers were much 
ahead of us a year or two ago; now we can get English cement 
which will all pass a 76 by 76 and leave only 18 per cent. ona 
180 by 180 sieve. This is a very fine cement, and perhaps too 
good for ordinary work. All, however, should pass 50 by 50 
and leave only 5 per cent. on a 120 by 120 sieve. A good 
cement is economical ; we make a stronger mortar or concrete 
with much less of it, so that the extra cost is more than repaid. 
The particles which are retained on a 50 by 50 sieve are practi- 
cally so much sand. 

The 2uthor strongly urged the use of a slow-setting cement. 
Pats made with the minimum quantity of water should set in 
not less than five hours when the temperature is at 34 degs. 
Fahr., and in not less than twenty minutes when the tempera- 
ture is at 75 degs., and proportionately in time when the 
temperature is between these points. Soundness or constancy 
of volume is one of the most important qualities a cement 
should have. Tests without elaborate apparatus are fortunately 
available. Make two cement pats on small pieces of glass, tap 
them out to a circular shape, about 3 inches diameter, } inch 
thick in the centre, and with thin edges; keep one under 
water and one in air for several days. The cement, should 
then show no cracks, change of shape or tendency to curl off 
the glass, if sound. The author went on to describe other 
methods of testing, and strongly urged architects to test their 
cements by one and all of them as often as they could. It 
would save many after troubles. 

Tensile strength he regardea as the least important ; it is 
the test on which the most varied results may be got by different 
observers according to the method employed in filling the 
briquettes. A strength of 4co lbs. per square inch at seven 
days and 25 per cent. increase in twenty-eight days is usually 
asked for and easily attained ; many briquettes he had. found 
go up to nearly 1,000 lbs. at seven days. It is not unusual to 
specify that sufficient cement should be delivered on the works 
at starting, kept stored in a dry weatherproof shed to a depth 
of not more than 2 feet and turned over daily for a fortnight 
before use It is found that makers send out the cement hot 
from the mills, and (unless it is a very high-class cement) it is 
much improved by air slaking. . Aeration seems to improve an 
inferior cement by the slaking of the free lime, which if it took 
place in the work would be dangerous. A thoroughly sound 
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cement should have no free lime in it, and is not improved by 
air slaking ; it rather suffers ; cement in which there is no free 
lime can be produced by the maker, but it requires ‘thuch care 
in the making and is consequently expensive. 

As regards the aggregate, the strongest concrete is made 
with gravel; the size should vary from large sand to small 
stones, passing a 3-inch or 3-inch mesh, for floors or walls, to 
14-inch or even more for foundations. The cleanliness of the 
aggregate and the water is most important, as is also the clean- 
liness and sharpness of the sand. Small sand, such as would 
run in an hour-glass, is utterly useless—the sand must be fairly 
large and sharp ; it should vary in size, the more uneven the 
sizes the smaller the voids. The finer the sand the less the 
strength. There should never be more than three of sand to 
one of cement. 

The author described the process of mixing concrete, which 
should always be done under supervision. Concrete-mixing 
machines are much used in America and on the Continent, 
producing very good and uniform results. These machines. 
are rarely seen here. One has frequently seen on a building a 
lot of concrete mixed up, and left for an hour or so before 
being set in place. If too stiff more water was added. Such 
treatment of the material invites disaster ; initial set begins. 
very quickly, and the concrete should be put in position as 
soon as mixed and without a moment’s delay. 

When the concrete is eventually laid on the centering, or 
put in the moulds, it is put in in thin layers 2 inches to 
3 inches thick, and beaten down with iron beaters very carefully 
all over. This is essential in order to prevent the formation of 
voids, and to increase the resistance of the concrete. 

The paper then treated in considerable detail of the 
strength of the material in place, describing various tests of 
cement made by eminent scientists, and illustrating by 
diagrams and mathematical calculations. For further mathe- 
matical investigation of the subject those interested were 
referred to Professor Perry’s “Applied Mechanics” (p. 345), 
and to M. Considére’s experiments, the results of which were 
communicated to the French Académie des Sciences in a note 
of March 18 last—an abstract of his communication appears in 
the Génie Civil for April 39 These writers base their discus- 
sion on “ Rankine’s Ellipse” of stress, which, as given in 
Rankine’s own words, is not easy to grasp. In Alexander and 
Thompson’s “ Elementary Applied Mechanics,” however, the 
ellipse of stress is fully explained, and a preliminary reading of 
part of the last-named book should enable anyone to follow 
Considére’s or Perry’s reasoning. The resistance to the swell- 
ing and bursting action, to which columns in concrete alone 
would be subject, can be produced by binding the columns 
with iron or steel wire. Makers of concrete columns do so 
bind these with more or less efficiency, according as the effect 
to be combated is more or less clearly understood. What is 
done in the Hennebique column is done by other concrete 
specialists. In all there is, first, the concrete ; second, vertical 
bars of metal, iron or steel ; third, bindings of sheet metal or 
wire. 

The method of construction is very simple. A wooden box 
or mould is made in which the rods are set upright ; one of the 
bindings is then put in, and about 6 inches or 12 inches of 
concrete well rammed down ; another of the bindings is put in. 
and the process repeated. The special functions of the vertical 
rods are (a) to aid the concrete in resisting the compression 
due to the load ; (4) to resist any tensile stress which may be 
set up in the concrete by unequal loading or by any want of 
homogeneity in the material itself, which tensile stresses can- 
not be safely left to the concrete to overcome. Almost all the 
makers of reinforced concrete constructions put their trust in 
the vertical rods of metal, as the special element adding 
strength to the concrete, if we may judge by the large pro- 
portion of metal so used, and by the rules employed to fix the 
safe load, which rules take no account of the binding. 

If there were no initial stresses in the combination the load’ 
would be carried by the two materials on the inverse propor- 
tion of their rigidities, that is to say, if the concrete were ten 
times as easily compressed as the iron or steel, the iron or 
steel would be carrying ten times as much per square inch as 
the concrete. But the question is not so simple. Concrete 
setting in air shrinks, while concrete setting in water expands. 
Columns. for buildings always set in air, and consequently the 
concrete shrinks. As the concrete adheres rigidly to the 
metal, the concrete is put in tension and the metal in compres- 
sion—into a state of internal initial stress—before the load 
comes on. So strong is this action that the concrete may.be 
at the limit of its tensile strength and the metal at its elastic 
limit. No formula has so far been devised which takes this 
initial stress into proper account. The function of the 
bindings is to prevent lateral swelling and bursting. 
M. Considére was the first to give this its proper consideration. 
and importance. In almost all columns, except M. Considére’s 
these bindings are usually about 6 inches to 12 inches apart, 
showing that the true use of the metal is not yet fully recog- 
nised, 
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The author gave the results of some experiments on con- 
crete in compression, armoured and unarmoured, referring to 
. those carried out by Professor Gaetana Lanza and reported in 

the “Transactions of the American Society of Civil’ Engineers ” 
(1903, p. 487) ; by M. Gary, of the Ecole Polytechnique, at 
‘Charlottenburg ; by the Commission des Voutes de la Société 
des Ingénieurs et Architectes Autrichiens, reported on im 1991 ; 
and others by M. Considére, described in his papers on 
‘Resistance 1. la Compression du Béton Armé et du Beton 
Fretté,” in Le Génie Civii (November and December 1902). 
Reference was also made to Mr. Dunn’s report of the armoured 
concrete column test in the “Journal” R.I.B.A. for Novem- 
ber 21, 1903, and to the test of a column made by Messrs. 
Cubitt & Co., and tested at Messrs. Kirkaldy’s: testing works 
in Jiine 1904. : ps0 “ 

The paper went on to give the formule and. rules which 
~warious constructors use to determire the necessary sizes’ of 
reinforced concrete pillars to carry given loads. 

As regards fire-resisting properties, from all the reports on 
the Baltimore fire, where intense heat was experienced, as 
will ever occur, the reinforced concrete constructions appear to 
have stood best. Concrete and iron or steel expand at about 
the same rate under changes in temperature, and the per- 
manence of the concrete covering in fires is no doubt due to 
this. There is now no doubt that iron or steel buried in 
-ordinary concrete remains uninjured for generations. When 
an architect decides upon adopting reinforced concrete for a 
‘structure, or part of it, he will probably put the work in the 
hands of a concrete specialist, who makes his own calculations 
for the strength of the members, and arranges the details of 
the construction according to his own. ideas.:: But as the 
responsibility must always in some measure lie with the archi- 
tect, he will naturally want to check the specialist's. work, 
particularly when the contract has been let in competition, and 

. there is an object in the specialist endeavouring to, reduce cost 
to a minimum a 
Mr. L. G. MOUCHEL followed with a paper entitled — 


Wronolithic Constructions in Hennebique Ferro-Concrete. 


He said that it had been his fate to ‘be the pioneer of the 
new material in Great Britain, The work of initiation had been 
arduous but was not without its compensations, as it had 
brought him in contact with many English ‘architects and 
engineers whose courtesy and kind support had been a pre- 
cious encouragement to him. Having explained in detail the 
general principles of Hennebique ferro-concrete construction, 
Mr. Mouchel said that it was to its great simplicity, to the 
common sense which had presided at its conception, that it 
owed its startling success. Any labourer of ordinary intelli- 
sence could be made an apt workman in the material in a few 
days. He himself had had to form his own‘gangs of men 

‘when he introduced ferro-concrete into this country, and it 
took him very little time to drill them in the practice of 
arranging the various parts of a work in which robustness was 
combined with simplicity. 

Respecting the theory of the system of construction, it was 
evident that the laws, formulze and methods of calculation used 
for ordinary materials could not be applied in structures com- 
posed of such heterogeneous substances as concrete and steel. 
It had been objected that their formule for ferro-concrete was 
empirical It was not so, because they had not started their 
work on formulz. It was only after many years’ patient 
observation of the results obtained that they..deduced the 
formule: which were the bases of all their work _ .. 

Ferro-concrete was an absolutely new material, which had 
come in its time to enrich the engineering world. It could not 
be treated as a combination of steel aad concrete in which the 
‘properties of the component elements could be considered and 
treated separately. Jt had its own laws of deformation. Ex- 
periment demonstrated that a rectangular bar of concrete, 
when subjected to tension, showed an elongation at rupture 
of, say, one-tenth of an inch; a bar of ferro-concrete, of the 
same external dimensions and made of the same concrete, 
showed at rupture an elongation of an inch; that is to say, 
ten times greater, before showing any crack or trace of 
‘disintegration, than in the first case. The elasticity of the 
mew material was well known ; it varied in notable proportions 
with the distribution of the steel in the mass of concrete. 

The so-called Hennebique’s empirical methads could be 
relied upon with absolute confidence, for they had been the 
basis upon which over 12,coo different works. had been con- 
structed, and which, in almost every case, had been subjected 
to severe tests, the results of which had_ been carefully 
recorded. As regards tests, the age of a piece of concrete is 
a most important element. Good concrete goes on increasing 
in quality year after-year _ It is not advisable to test to de- 
struction samples a few weeks or a. few months '‘old.- No two 
results will ever.be alike, even on two samples of the same 
age, unless they are composed exactly of the same materials, 
mixed in identical proportions and by the. same operator. 
The adherence of concrete to steel increases with the age of 
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the work. Unlike construction in ordinary materials, which, if 
left to itself, will deteriorate, ferro-concrete ‘construction goes 
on improving endlessly in quality with age. Tests must be 
made on the structures themselves. 9 ee 
The Hennebique practice is always to test their structures 


within a very few weeks after completion ,,with loads 50 per 


cent. in excess of the calculated load.,, When.the load is re- 


moved, it is found that the floor, owing to the elasticity of 


ferro-concrete, regains its former level, or at any rate, that the 
deflection, if any, will be quite inappreciable. It could not be 
otherwise, for any stress, applied to any part of a well-made 
ferro-concrete floor affects not merely thé part under load, but 
also a very large area of the floor surrounding the part under 
observation. ‘his is due to the absolute monolithism of the 
work, Besides static tests there should, be severe dynamic 
tests; without these the trials of a structure in which jconcrete 
and steel are combined are incomplete, The great) security 
offered by ferro-concrete construction arises from the fact that 
it never collapses suddenly, but always gives, long beforehand, 
unmistakable warnings The author described an interesting 
test on a Hennebique beam which he had had carried out at 
Bermondsey. The beam was placed on two common concrete 
supports; 30 tons—z.ec. five times the calculated load—was put 
by degrees on the beam, when the operationhad to be stopped, 
the pillars being crushed and having taken a slanting position, 
which caused the beam to twist badly,,. The load was then 
discharged. The deflection was measured at that point, and 
the following morning it was found. that the floor had sprung 
back by r inch. The beam was cracked, but loading might 
have been continued for some time before complete destruc- 
tion had not the supports given way. i 

Buildings of Hennebique construction have been subjected 
to very unforeseen tests. At Lens, in the North cf France, coal 
silos had been constructed of ferro-concrete 40 feet high, to 
contain 1,200 tons of coal. . The silos. were supported on 
fourteen pillars. One day, when they were quite tull to the 
brim, a train of coal trolleys came into contact with one of the 
legs and broke it The corner of the silo structure was thrown 
suddenly in cantilever, but, owing to the monolithism of the 
whole building, no injury resulted to the silos themselves, nor 
to the other three pillars of the silo affected They merely had 
to reconstruct the broken pillar. A car-shed of Hennebique 
construction at Le Mans was divided in two-spans of 21 feet 
ty a central line of ferro-concrete pillars One of the cars 
coming down a gradient got. out cf control, ran off the metals 
and dashed into the central pillar at the entrance of the shed 
and broke it. The span instantly became 42 feet instead of 
21 feet, but, notwithstanding this, the beams supported by that 
pillar held perfectly, and did not’ show the least trace of strain 
—another proof of the safety due to the monolithism of the 
ferro-concrete construction. us Re 

The construction of ferro-concrete, piles the author 
described as one of the finest, most startling and most useful 
applications of ferro-concrete. Their cost is little more than 
that of a timber pile, and they can bear safely a weight so 
much in excess of timber piles that a very considerable 
economy can be effected on the total cost of a foundation. At 
the present moment a foundation was’ being constructed in 
which the use of ferro-concrete piles procured a saving of over 
12,c00o/, as compared with the original estimate for timber 
piles. Judicious distribution of steel in ferro-concrete is at the 
root of success, whether it is ina beam, ina pillar, or ina 
floor—but, above all, in a pile. ; 

Owing to the absolute monolithism of Hennebique con- 
structions, they are far less liable to vibrations than ordinary 
constructions. One of the things which strike one most when 
entering a factory constructed entirely of ferro-concrete, where 
heavy machinery is at work, is the absence of vibrations and of 
noise. It is an everyday practice to attach shafting direct to 
the Hennebique pillars, which consequently have to sustain 
powerful lateral pulls, Heavy machinery—such as disintegra- 
tors grinding heavy materials, dynamos and dynamo-motors— 
is also fixed direct on the Hennebique floors ; and, after years 
ofthat treatment, the quality of the concrete has been found 
not to have suffered in the least. Indisputable proofs have 
been given that the very best material to protect steel is 
concrete itself. Oxide of iron cannot exist in contact with 
concrete ; rusted bars embedded in concrete will, in the course 
of a month or so, be as bright as new. | 

Concrete used in ferro-concrete is matkedly different from 
ordinary concrete, both in its composition, in its make and in 
the way it is employed. It is composed of materials of small 
volume (3-inch maximum for the gravel or stone), and the 
materials used are very clean. The proportions of sand and 
stone are always adjusted so as to give a concrete quite full— 
it is used in small quantities at a time, and so vigorously 
rammed that no cavities or porosity are at all possible. As 
regards the adherence of concrete to steel, its value is such 
that it justifies the practice of some ferro-concrete builders who 
only, reckon on concrete to make the junction between the 
different »metallic. parts of a..structure. Experiments have 
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demonstrated its surprising resistance to high temperature and 
sudden cooling. After the most destructive fires Hennebique 
constructions have ‘been found as sound as ever. At the great 
Baltimore fire the Hennebique buildings stood the ordeal 
admirably, and they are again in use as before. One of them 
received on its roof the top storeys of a high “sky-scraper,” 
and it resisted that shock as well. 

' As regards ornamentation, there is no reason why ferro- 


concrete buildings should not be made as artistic as construc-_ 


tions in ordinary materials. There is none that lends itself 
better, and more economically tod, than ferro-concrete to any 
shape that one may wish to give to it. The author exhibited 
photographs of some buildings in Paris erected entirely of 
ferro-concrete which would be an eyesore to nobody in London. 


To show the ease with which.the material lends itself to. 


ornamentation, a photograph. was exhibited of the main 


reception-room in the extension recently carried out at the. 


French Embassy in London. “Except the external walls, the 
whole of the building is in ferro-concrete. 

In his concluding observations the author referred to the 
mischief of the building by-laws:in force in London. London 
enjoyed the unique privilege of being the only city in the 
civilised world where ferro-concrete constructions are actually 
prohibited. Building regulations. of nearly every other city in 
the United Kingdom did_ not, .read strictly, permit of the 
use of ferro-concrete ; but after intelligent and impartial 
investigation by the various authorities, Hennebique con- 
structions had been allowed. Such buildings. have been 
erected in London, but only on ground belonging to railway 
and dock companies. These facts had been brought to the 
attention of the London County Council when they had been 
applied to for permission to erect similar buildings on ground 
within their jurisdiction, but in vain They always met with 


the same reply, “The Act stipulates a certain thickness for. 


walls If you give your walls that thickness you can build.” 
But to give ferro-concrete walls that thickness would be 
financially an impossibility and, practically speaking, ‘an 
absurdity, since the comparatively thin walls of ferro-concrete 
are many times stronger and safer than those stipulated in the 
Act. He trusted that when the new London building by-laws 
were framed ferro-concrete construction would no longer be 
excluded Ferro-concrete construction is absolutely safe; it 
cannot lend itself to the malpractices of the jerry-builder. 
Trickery is impossible with it. Should the contractor try to 
cheat, or try to escape the specification, detection will not occur 
months or years after, but at once 

The Chairman said the papers had been of great interest, 
hut, owing to the lateness of the hour, it was impossible to 
discuss any of the points raised.- He suggested, therefore, that 
a tormal vote of thanks be passed to the two authors of the 
papers.and the discussion be adjourned until the meeting of 
December 5 

Mr. Alexander Graham proposed a vote of thanks to the 
authors of the two excellent papers. 

Mr. G Perkins Pick formally seconded the motion. 


CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, 
ne PITTSBURGH. 


HE competition for the Carnegie Technical Schools of 
Pittsburgh has been won by Messrs. Palmer & Horn- 
hostel, of New York, Mr. George B. Post, one of the especially 
invited and paid competitors, being second; and the third, 
fourth, and fifth places, each. conveying an award of one 
thousand dollars, to Messrs. Wood, Donn & Deming, with 
Corbett & Pell associated (Washington and New York) ; 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson (Boston and New York) ; and 
Newman & Harris (Philadelphia) respectively. The highest 
rank among Allegheny county architects, to whom was 
assured an award of one thousand dollars, was taken by Mr. 
T. E. Billquist, of Pittsburgh. In making its decision, the 
committee followed the recommendations of its adviser, 
Professor Warren P. Laird, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
The competition was restricted to architects whose ability to 
execute large work had. been approved in advance by the 
committee, and this, together with the fact that five leading 
architects were especially invited as paid competitors, brought 
into the competition a very large number of men of the 
highest attainments and professional standing This, in spite 
of the unusually difficult nature of the problem, has had the 
result of producing, among the forty-four designs submitted, 
a very large proportion of fine compositions The committee 
is much gratified with the outcome of the competition as the 
premiated design, distinctly. the best scheme presented, is a 
very strong solution of the problem. 


The Edinburgh Town Council have finally decided to pay 
an annuity of 25/. during pleasure to the widow of the son of the 
archjtect of the Scott monument. The money will come out 
of the Monument Fund. 
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i VENTILATION? 
(Concluded from last week.) 


NOTHER subject in connection with ventilation to which 
I have devoted attention is that of condensation and 
evaporation. I donot think these results brought about continu- 
ously by variations in temperature and movements of air have 
received the consideration which they deserve, for I believe 
they exercise very decided influences in connection with venti- 
lation. As the temperature of air is raised it becomes more 
and more capable of absorbing moisture and is specifically 
lighter than dry air at the same temperature. Again, as it 
cools by coming .in contact with cooler surfaces, moisture is. 
deposited, and becoming specifically heayy, the air falls. By 
condensation vitiated air may for a time be somewhat purified, 
‘but the impurities are deposited upon the cold surfaces with 
which it comes in contact, and unless those surfaces are 
frequently cleansed the animal matter, which is deposited with 
the moisture, in time putrifies, the result being that rooms, 
‘become stuffy where such condensation takes place and is not 
soon removed. You may open the windows freely and freshen 
up the atmosphere for a time, but when again closed up, and 
particularly if a fire be lighted, the stuffiness again becomes. 
apparent. For this reason I hold the opinion that the most 
healthy rooms to live in. are those of which the walls are not. 
constructed of dense materials which do not retain heat. In fact, 
I believe that rooms the walls of which are constructed of per- 
vious materials are likely to be the best ventilated, even when no 
special inlets for air are provided. Such walls take up and retain 
heat from the fire, they allow air to pass through them over 
their whole surface, the air is filtered and takes up heat in 
its passage through, it enters gradually yet in large volume, 
and keeps up a thorough change of atmosphere in the 
room without perceptible draughts. Some think that the 
continual passage of air through the walls will in time con- 
taminate them, but with reasonably pure air outside and 
exercising its known purifying effect, it is more than likely that 
no deleterious effect upon it would take§place, provided always. 
that the walls are kept dry. Wet in the walls would partially 
close the pores, and probably cause vegetable and, maybe, 
animal growth. Unless ample provision be made for per- 
mitting continuous change of air in a room, nothing can be 
worse than constructing all walls, floors and ceilings of im- 
pervious materials, or than the covering of all surfaces with 
impervious materials, such as linoleum, lincrusta, paint, &c. 
Movement of air outside—in a word, wind—is the active force 
by which ventilation within doors is principally brought about ;._ 
consequently, when rooms are unoccupied windows and doors 
should be freely opened so that frequent change of air may take 
place, by which surfaces and materials on which deleterious. 
matters have been deposited or by which they have been absorbed 
may become purified, in addition to which the frequent cleansing: 
of surfaces and materials is necessary ifa pureatmosphere within 
doors is to be maintained. Some places, even with air con- 
stantly changing, are never sweet and wholesome Urinals. 
and the household water-closets, unless all surfaces are kept 
scrupulously clean,.are unwholesome places which may con- 
taminate the atmosphere of ahouse. Many of these appliances. 
are still badly constructed, particularly in ~public places. 
Generally speaking, at railway stations they are a disgrace. 
The large surfaces contaminated and infrequently cleansed’ 
constantly generate noxious fumes which foul the air, change 
it never so frequently. Public urinals are capable of great 
improvement ; there should be no angles in which deposit can 
accumulate, open channel ways should be abolished, each 
separate urinal should be trapped and provided with a frequent 
flush of water so directed as to cleanse all surfaces which can: 
be fouled. Properly constructed and maintained they may: 
always be fresh and sweet and little contamination of the 
atmosphere in and around them takes place. I draw attention: 
to these necessary appliances as being illustrative of our 
subject, and to impress upon you that mere change of air is. 
not all that is required to secure good ventilation ; cleanliness 
and the continuous removal of everything which defiles the 
atmosphere is quite.as essential, particularly in and about the 
channels or ducts which convey air from without to within the 
building. 

Let us summarise the points to which reference has already’ 
been made :— 

1. The deductions of early writers or of those who simply 
adopt their views should not be accepted without personal 
examination as to their correctness. 

2. Ventilation is an effect always brought about by the 
exercise of an ascertainable power ; it is never automatic, and\ 
no appliance without the employment of power is, properly 
speaking, a “ventilator,” but simply a means by which 
ventilation may be secured when a power acts to cause 
movement of the atmosphere. . 


* A. paper by Mr.. W.. Henmar, read at the meeting of the 
Architectural Association on Noveniber ri. ' F 
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3. Air to be serviceable for ventilation must be kept free 
from defilement. Fe ae 


4.'To secure change of air within doors, both inlets and: 


outlets are essential. \ 
‘s Air rises because it is forced upwards by cooler air, 
‘being attracted downwards by gravitation. 4 

6. Nature’s principal method for causing movement of air 
is propulsion. : 

7. By taking precautions to reduce velocity and so to 
prevent unpleasant draughts, the downward movement of air 
may reasonably be employed for securing ventilation. 

8. To secure fresh, wholesome air for the purpose of 
ventilation within doors, condensation on surfaces should be 
guarded against, and all surfaces, as well as the substance of 
materials, should be maintained in a clean condition. 

In this country, as I have previously mentioned, it is neces- 
sary to employ heat during some four or five months of the 
year for the sake of comfort within doors, and the open fire 
has been referred to as’ a means for assisting ventilation, 
because ‘it necessitates a flue by which the products of com- 
bustion may be carried away. Such flues, even when no fire 
is alight, generally act as outlets, and so assist in the ventilation 
of an apartment., To close them by a register or any other 
means is, therefore, an improper proceeding and should on no 
account be resorted to. Other forms of heating—say by steam 
or hot-water pipes or by electricity—do not necessitate separate 
flues from the apartments heated, but it is quite as essential 
that outlets—as well as inlets—should be provided if change 
of air is to take place in apartments so heated. 

Judging from the various schemes for ventilating buildings 
svhich have come under my notice, I am surprised to find what 
little attention is given to even the most elementary calculations 
as to the probable results which will be attained, notwithstand- 
ing that certain data have been arrived at which experience 
proves to be fairly reliable, and so simple that there is no 
excuse for neglecting to employ them. Failure, where it takes 
place, results generally from under-estimating the supply of 
air necessary for securing efficient ventilation, and from the 
employment of restricted areas of inlet or outlet channels, 
openings or ducts. 

An ordinary room is provided with one fireplace flue, and, 
as previously stated, when a fire is lighted, that flue is practi- 
cally the only outlet for air from the room. Consequently, by 
ascertaining the velocity of air passing up the flue and the 
sectional area of the flue, it is easy to find how much air will 
pass through the room in a given time. 

Several influences will be at work at varying times which 
sill affect the velocity of air passing up the flue, such as more 
or less fire in the grate, more or less force of wind outside, &c.; 
but under medium conditions a flow of about 5 cubic feet per 
second may be taken as the volume passing up an ordinary 
14-inch by 10-inch flue. Kindly note that I give the volume 
at about 5 cubic feet. I do this for the purpose of simplicity 
and because it is near enough for practical purposes and can 
easily be remembered. If 5 feet be multiplied by sixty times 
sixty, the result—viz. 18,000 feet—will be the volume of air 
passing through the room in an hour, and if change of air be 
demanded at the rate of six times per hour, the cubical capacity 
of a room with only one fireplace flue should not exceed 
3,0C0 feet, say 20 feet by 15 feet by 10 feet. 

A point to which I have given some consideration is the 
size of a special inlet relative to that of an ordinary fireplace 
flue A good rule is to have it of ample dimensions with easy 
means for its regulation. It is then the fault of the occupants 
if care be not taken to adjust it to requirements. 

The difficulty, however, is that people are generally careless 
in paying attention to so simple an appliance—on a windy day 
the opening will be closed to prevent discomfort from draughts, 
and no one thinks of opening it in calmer weather. I have, 
therefore, come to the conclusion that when the inlet is placed 
as I advise—on the same side as the fireplace and as nearly 
central thereto as possible, about 2 feet below the ceiling—a 
clear opening of about one-half the area of the cutlet flue will 
suffice, for the following reasons :— 

1. If the inlet is simply through an external wall there will 
‘be less friction than in the long outlet flue, therefore the velocity 
can be greater. 

2. Because with a properly-formed and louvred inlet the 
additional velocity in the upper and unoccupied portion of the 
room will distribute the air throughout better than if entering 
at low velocity. 

3 Because variations in the force of wind outside will not 
‘be so much noticed within the room when the area of inlet- 
Opening is not excessive. 

But because of the well-known and frequent variations in 
the force of wind outside, I have devised this little automatic 
regulator. You will notice that in calm weather the central 
flap will stand stationary, allowing some 3} inches of space for 
the air to pass in ; but as the force of wind increases the flap 
wili be deflected, and the available space is thereby reduced 
proportionately. A difficulty which took some time to overcome 
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was, so to hang the flap that its movements could take place 
without producing a clicking noise; after several attempts I. 
believe this has been successfully accomplished, consequently 
the appliance may be usefully employed to avoid the necessity, 
for any personal regulation, and I believe it should goa long 
way towards solving one of the difficulties hitherto experlenaa 
in securing constant and adequate ventilation without personal 

attention in ordinary rooms. Only one. size is made, suitable 

for a room with a single ordinary flue, two or more of the auto- 
matic inlet regulators being necessary for larger rooms. 

Attempts have previously been made in the same direction, 

but the difficulty of overcoming the annoyance of clicking 
noises in appliances with movable parts has militated against 

their adoption. Having no pecuniary interest in the appliance 

either past or prospective, I may safely commend this automatic 

inlet regulator to your favourable consideration. 

Much more might be advanced as to the necessity of con- 
sidering details in connection with the employment of natural 
means for securing efficient ventilation, not only in domestic 
buildings but also in those for more public purposes. Let me 
again remind you that doors and windows can, and should, be 
more generally regarded as legitimate means for securing 
change of air within buildings. Windows should be constructed 
so that they may with ease be opened and closed, and that 
whenever practicable they should be freely opened, particularly 
at times when the buildings are unoccupied Although the 
many appliances called ventilators only permit of the passage 
through them ofa limited amount of air—for, as a rule, they 
are employed too small in size, and are only servicable when 
there is sufficient movement of the outer atmosphere—it fortu- 
nately happens that more frequently than not in this country 
some movement is taking place, and one advantage of having 
them is, that a certain amount of change of air takes place 
through them almost continuously, and when unoccupied the 
air of buildings fitted with them is surely, if s!owly, changing, 
so that there is a freshness within when they come to be occu- 
pied, but for continuous occupation the change of air which 
takes place when such appliances alone are depended uponfis 
generally inadequate—a few figures will easily prove this, 
Ascertain the cubical capacity of the building and the total 
minimum area of the free openings in the appliances, and find 
thé time required for the volume of air contained in the build- 
ing to pass through the openings, say at a velocity of 5 feet 
pet second, and unless the whole volume can pass through in 
twenty minutes, ze. at the rate of three changes per hour, 
efficient ventilation will not be secured for reasonable occupa- 
tion of the buildings during any considerable length of time. 
In calculating the amount of change of air required in a 
building it is safer to take as a basis the cubical contents and 
number of changes per hour than to take the number of 
people to be accommodated and allow so many cubic feet of 
air in a given time for each, because it is important to 
remember that the building itself has to be ventilated as well 
as that the occupants require change of air. 

For this reason I havecome to the conclusion that unless it 
is considered worth while to continuously ventilate buildings 
when mechanical means are provided there is risk of failure, 
because when the mechanism is stopped change of air ceases, 
and although when the machinery is restarted change of air 
may soon be effected the long period of stagnation permits the 
materials of and in the building to cool down, condensation 
takes place on all exposed surfaces and other influences 
deleterious to the atmosphere of the building may for a con- 
siderable time result. 

For buildings such as hospitals which are continuously 
occupied and throughout which it is important that continuous 
and ample change of air should take place, together with 
uniform heating, I thoroughly believe that mechanical means 
will in time become an absolute necessity. Having recently 
dealt with this subject in the “upper house”—I beg 
pardon, I mean at the RI BA.—I will only now say that to 
successfully ventilate a building by mechanical means implies 
a considerable knowledge of the various appliances avail- 
able—there must be no stinting of space and materials 
necessary to secure the most thorough and economical results. 
A change of air up to ten times per hour must be insisted upon, 
the plant in all important features should be duplicated and the - 
most economical power available should be employed. All 
air ducts and channels should be of ample sectional area so as 
to reduce friction to a minimum, and the outlets and inlets” 
must be arranged with judgment and properly proportioned, 
The air must be taken in at a point most free from con- 
taminating influences, it must be screened, brought to a suitable 
temperature and hygrometric condition, and passed on to the 
several apartments required to be ventilated without the possi- 
bility of its becoming deteriorated until it approaches the 
outlets and is again discharged into the open at a distance 
from the intake, so that movements of the outer atmosphere 
may not exercise any influence upon its outflow. 

For some time there was considerable controversy as to 
whether methods of propulsion or of extraction were to be pre- 
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ferred. I believe that by far the majority of those who have 
had practical experience in the matter are now most favourable 
to propulsion. One of the most serious mistakes has been the 
combination of the two systems, for they cannot possibly be 
economically worked together, and I fear that even if expense 
were no object, imperfect results can only be secured by 
employing means for securing extraction as well as propulsion 
conjointly. 

Experience of the practical working of well-proportioned 
installations of Plenum ventilation by mechanical means has 
proved to me that it is possible to secure continuously, at a 
reasonable expenditure, efficient ventilation such as is quite out 
of the question when natural means alone are relied on, but in 
saying that I on no account undervalue the necessity for taking 
advantage of the means which nature places at our disposal, 
because I realise that for the majority of buildings anything in 
the way of mechanism for securing ventilation is out of the 
question at present, although I venture to predict that, as time 
goes on and the possibilities of employing mechanism for 
securing ventilation are more appreciated, an architect’s train- 
ing will not be considered complete unless he makes himself 
fully acquainted with the principles and appliances by which 
buildings may be successfully ventilated by mechanical means 

Mr. JOHN MurRRAY said he had very little criticism to offer 
upon the subject ; but he wished, in the first place, to propose 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Henman for his paper. Theyall knew 
Mr Henman advocated the Plenum system of ventilation, but 
to his (the speaker’s) mind the great difficulty in using that 
system in ordinary buildings was in getting the appliances so 
arranged that the shafts or ducts could be properly cleaned 
How could small shafts be arranged so that they could be 
adequately and sufficiently cleaned? It was quite possible to 
keep them clean in installations such as that adopted in the 
Victoria Hospital, Belfast ; but difficulties arose when using 
the system in connection with small buildings. It seemed to 
him that ventilation by mechanical means could not be satis- 
factory unless the system could be easily attended to and 
cegulated. He wished to know if Mr. Henman would ad- 
vocate the assistance of electric fans in conjunction with the 
Plenum system. Another question he would ask was, How 
much air did Mr. Henman suppose passed through an ordinary 
‘g-inch wall plastered on one side? Was one ordinary outlet 
Aue in a London room sufficient to ventilate it, provided inlets 
were supplied? In the case of inlets in an ordinary dwelling- 
room, where and how high should they be fixed from the 
floor? The chief difficulty in London, and perhaps in England 
generally, was the screening of the air which passed into the 
rooms, and no house could be properly ventilated unless there 
was a screening arrangement provided with every inlet That 
was an intricate matter to arrange, but it was necessary for 
proper ventilation. 

Mr. H P G. MAULE, who seconded the motion, said he 
thought it would be rather difficult to insert a ventilator such as 
that shown on the table in the walls of a dining or drawing- 
room, and he desired to know if Mr. Henman had any means of 
dealing with it in an ordinary dwelling where there was an 
architectural treatment of the walls. He rather wondered if 
-architects were not beginning at the wrong end in the matter 
of ventilation by attempting to provide mechanical means. 
The public should be taught to appreciate the fresh air that 
entered a house through the windows, and the problem 
resolved itself into the education of the individual rather than 
‘the ventilation of the house. 

Mr. W. J. H. LEVERTON asked whether the method of 
downward ventilation the author adopted was sufficient when 
the gas was burning under ordinary conditions. 

Mr ALFRED BURGESS said he could not agree with 
Mr Henman when he said that a system of ventilation by pro- 
pulsion and extraction would not work satisfactorily. The ventila- 
tion of the House of Commons was effected by this method. 

Mr. NEEDHAM WILSON asked a question as to the height 
-of rooms Clients so often desired high rooms, whereas 
Mr. Henman seemed to advocate the low ceiling. The paper, 
too, seemed to reverse the regular methods of ventilation by 
‘opening the window of a room at the top for fresh air and at 
‘tthe bottom to allow the foul air to escape. 

The PRESIDENT said the subject of ventilation was an 
-extremely difficult one for architects, and very few of them had 
given the concentration and energy that Mr. Henman had to 
the problem. The remark that struck him, and it was cheering 
to hear it, was that their best friend was still the open fire for 
ventilating a room. They heard so much against it that it 
was satisfactory to find that in the ordinary dwelling architects 
could still fall back upon their old English friend. In most 
houses the fireplace was made on an inner wall, and it seemed 
difficult to use the inlet for fresh air. Another point in the 
paper was the ventilation of rooms through the walls. The 
jerry-built houses in this respect must b> cmirable. The 
plaster made of mud and the bricks of sawdust, they provided a 
‘perfect means of through ventilation. Any system of ventilation 
that was dependent upon people regulating it was apt to get 


out of order. Attention of this kind was always neglected;, To 
a certain extent he agreed that recourse to the open window 
was good, but in places like London it was a problem to live 
with open windows. The great difficulty was often to keep the 
air out, which brought dirt and destroyed everything in the room. 

Mr. HENMAN, in reply, said it was a fact that his experi- 
ence in methods of ventilation was contrary to that offered in 
the recognised works on the subject. He found that every- 
body writing on ventilation went back to Dr. Reid, who 
although he made the most careful experiments, nevertheless 
many of his statements were wrong scientifically. Dealing 
with some of the questions put to him, Mr. Henman said he 
was pleased to find that a number of architects who had built 
houses for themselves had adopted low-pitched rooms. There 
might be an economic reason for this—architects generally were 
not troubled with too much wealth—but it was sometimes due 
to the fact that they realised that by reducing the height of 
rooms the cubical capacity is reduced also, and the air therein 
could be changed more rapidly and more often than in larger 
spaces. There could be no fixed height for rooms since it was 
a question of proportion, and he could only advocate the 
following of the rules. With regard to the conjoint employ- 
ment of means for propelling air into and extracting it from an 
apartment, it was easy to prove that it could neither be econo- 
mical nor effective He knew that it had been employed for 
the Houses of Parliament, in the Law Courts and elsewhere. 
Generally it was adopted as a makeshift, the original means 
provided having been proved inadequate Supplementary 
power had been made use of, too often in the wrong direc- 
tion. 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH SCULPTORS. 
Vise following notice has been officially lodged on behalf of 
the new Society :— 

Notice is hereby given that in pursuance of the 23rd section 
of the Companies Act, 1867, application has been made to the 
Board of Trade for a license directing an Association about to 
be formed under the name of the Society of British Sculptors 
to be registered with limited liability without the addition of 
the word ‘“ Limited ” to its name. 

The objects for which the Association is proposed to be 
established are:—The promotion and advancement in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and its colonies 
and dependencies, of the art of sculpture and the maintenance 
and protection of the interests of sculptors, and the elevation 
of the status of the profession of sculpture by the aid of all or 
any of the means following, and so that the terms “ sculpture” 
and “sculptors” where used in this memorandum shall have 
the meanings attached thereto respectively by the articles of 
association of the Society filed with this memorandum. 

(a) To hold periodical and other meetings of the members 
of the Society, and of the profession of sculptors generally, in 
London or any other part or parts of the United Kingdom, or 
of its colonies or dependencies, or such other places, foreign or 
otherwise, as may from time to time be determined upon 

(6) To support and protect the character, status and interest 
of the art and profession of sculptors, and particularly of 
members for the time being of the Society, to promote honour- 
able practice, to repress malpractice, to settle disputed points 
of practice and to decide all questions of professional usage or 
courtesy between or amongst sculptors submitted to the Society, 
its Council or any committee thereof 

(c) To consider all questions affecting the interests of the 
profession, and to initiate and promote measures affecting the 
profession of sculptors generally, or of any of the members of 
the Society in particular ; to procure alterations or amendments 
of the law either of the United Kingdom or of any colony or 
dependency thereof relating to or in any way affecting the pro- 
fession of sculptors or the Society either directly or indirectly, 
and to apply or petition for or promote any Act of Parliament, 
Royal Charter or other authority and to take any other steps or 
proceedings which the Society or the Council thereof may deem 
expedient for any of the purposes aforesaid. 

(d) To initiate and prosecute and pecuniarily support such 
legal or other proceedings as the Society or the Council 
thereof may deem desirable in the interests of the profession. 

(e) To take by gift or endowment any real or personal 
property, whether subject to any special trust or not, for all or 
any one or more of the objects of the Society. 

(f) To acquire by purchase or on lease or exchange or 
otherwise lands and buildings and all other property, corporeal 
and incorporeal, which the Society or the Council thereof may 
from time to time think proper to acquire for the attainment of 
all or any of the objects for which the Society is established 
and which may lawfully be held by the Society (but subject to 
the provisions of the 21st section of the Companies Act of 
1862 as regards land within the scope of that section), and to 
sell, improve, manage, develop, lease, mortgage, dispose of, 
or otherwise deal with all or any part of such property of the 
Society, and to resell, underlease or sublet, surrender, turn 
to account or dispose of such property or any part thereof 
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and to erect upon any such land any building for the purposes 
of the Society or any of its objects, and to maintain, alter, 
or.add to any buildings erected upon any such land or other 
property of the Society. ae 

(g) To borrow or raise money for the purposes of the 
Society in such manner, upon suck terms and on such securities 
as the Society, or the Council thereof, may determine. 

(k) To diffuse among the members of the Society and 
others information on all matters affecting the profession of 
sculptors or any other information which may be thought 
desirable. 

(‘) To grant sums of money out of the funds of the 
Society for the promotion of the art or profession of sculp- 
ture in such manner as may from time to time be determined 
upon, and to contribute to any benevolent fund ot associa- 
tion specially established for the benefit of artists or their families. 

(7) To improve and elevate the technical and general 
knowledge of persons engaged in, or about to engage in, the 
art or profession of sculpture, or any employment connected 
directly or indirectly therewith, and to provide for the delivery 
of lectures and the holding of classes, and to test by examina- 
tion or otherwise the competence of such persons, and with 
such object to award prizes, certificates and distinctions, and 
to make, institute and establish scholarships, grants, rewards 
and other benefactions, to establish and maintain in London 
or elsewhere in the United Kingdom, or its colonies or depen- 
dencies, galleries, museums and libraries of drawings, statuary 
models and other sculptured works and designs, prints, books, 
literature, periodicals and such other articles and things con- 
nected with the art of sculpture or the profession of sculptors, 
or any other allied art as may be deemed of interest or use to 
the members of the Society or other persons practising, or 
intending to practise, the art or profession of sculptors, and 
lecture and classrooms or other institutions, and to institute 
lectures or courses of lectures and to establish schools for the 
study of the art of sculpture in the United Kingdom or in any 
colony or dependency thereof where the Society may have a 
branch establishment. Provided that the Society shall not 
grant diplomas or titles and that every certificate of competence 
given by the Society shall express on the face of it that it only 
expresses the result of an examination held on behalf of the 
Society and is not granted under any statutory power. 

(2) To arrange and promote the settlement of disputes by 
arbitration and to act as or nominate arbitrators and umpires 
upon such terms and in such cases as may be deemed expedient. 

(2) To provide for and facilitate in any way which may be 
deemed expedient social intercourse between the members of 
the Society and their friends. 

_ (m) To organise and hold congresses and promote excur- 
sions for the consideration and discussion of all subjects and 
objects deemed of interest to the members of the Society or the 
sculptors’ profession generally, and to hold or join in holding 
exhibitions of works of sculpture and appliances connected 
therewith, and of other artistic productions and objects, and to 
award prize medals and certificates of merit for any such 
works of sculpture or appliances as aforesaid in cases in which 
the Society or the Council thereof deem the exhibitors worthy 
of such recognition. 

(72) To issue, edit and publish books, pamphlets, drawings 
or other literary matter relating to, or in any way directly or 
indirectly connected with sculpture or the profession of sculpture. 

(0) To endow and receive property for the endowment of 
schools, libraries and other institutions, as aforesaid, and to 
grant scholarships and other rewards to successful students 
and to organise and appoint proper persons for the manage- 
ment of such institutions, as aforesaid, as the Society or the 
Council thereof may think fit. 

(~) To remunerate the officers, lecturers, instructors, 
teachers and any others in good faith for their services in 
connection with the Society or any such institution as afore- 
said, and to do any or such other things to promote further 
the art of sculpture. 

(7) To give advice to representatives of deceased members 
as to the best means of completing or disposing of the uncom- 
pleted or undisposed of works of such deceased members. 

(r) To do any other lawful acts or things which may be 
considered necessary or expedient for the attainment of all or 
any of the above objects. Provided that in case the Society 
shall take or hold any property subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Charity Commissioners for England and Wales or the Board of 
Education the Society shall not sell, mortgage, charge or lease 
the same without such consent as may be required by law, and 
as regards any such property the managers or trustees of the 
Society shall be chargeable for such property as may come into 
their hands, and shall be answerable and accountable for their 
own acts, receipts, neglects and defaults, ana for the due ad- 
ministration of such property in the same manner and to the 
same extent as they would as such managers or trustees have 
been if no incorporation had been effected, and the in- 
corporation of the Society shall not diminish or impair any 
control or authority exercisable ‘by the Chancery Division or 


the Charity Commissioners or Board of Education over such ” 
managers or trustees, but they shall as regards any such pro- 
perty be subject jointly'and separately to such control or” 
authority as if the Society were not incorporated In case the ’ 
Society shall take or hold any property which may be subject ” 
to any trusts the Society shall only deal with the same in such 
manner as allowed by law having regard to such trusts, = 

Notice is hereby further given that any person, company or 
corporation objecting to this application may bring such objec- — 
tion before the Board of Trade on or before December 6 next, - 
by a letter addressed to the Assistant Secretary, Finance and 
General Department, Board of Trade, Whitehall, London, S.W. - 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
| ASSOCIATION. 


Ae the second general meeting of the session of the Bir-~ 
mingham Architectural Association on Friday last a 
lecture on “Lightning Conductors” was delivered by Sir 
Oliver Lodge. The chair was taken by Mr. I. Cooper, presi- 
dent of the Association. Sir Oliver Lodge said he was very 
glad to have the opportunity of bringing before them certain 
facts concerning lightning and lightning conductors. In the 
year 1887 his attention was especially drawn to the subject by 
being asked to deliver the Mann lectures, founded by Dr. 
Mann, an enthusiast on lightning conductors in South Africa. 
He perceived that the subject had not been attended to in the 
light of new theories and new knowledge of electricity. They 
were not much advanced up to 1888 beyond the timés of 
Benjamin Franklin. During the interval electric inertia, or 
momentum, had been discovered, and the result of a perception 
of that was to enable him to say that the old views about pro- 
tection from lightning were in many respects erroneous and in 
all respects inadequate. He proceeded to make experiments. 
The new views met with some opposition, but they held the — 
field, and were universally accepted. Whether they were — 
universally accepted or not, they were undoubtedly true. The 
discovery of electric inertia greatly altered ideas about light- 
ning. The old view of lightning protection was as if it were 
something to be let down like rain, or as if there were a certain 
amount of stuff to get rid of which would take an easier path, © 
so that if a channel were provided for it it would go down that 
channel and avoid all others, and that the easier path would 
protect all others. It was also supposed that the best way to get” 
rid of the electricity one did not want was to supply it with the 
best possible conductor—the largest and best conductor one could — 
afford, and the only reason for not using a copper rod a foot 
thick was the fact that it was so expensive. But a copper rod! 
a foot thick would be dangerous ; an iron wire one-tenth of an 
inch thick would be much safer. It had got about to a certain 
extent that he had said that lightning conductors were 


dangerous. He did not advocate the abolition of lightning” 
conductors. It was desirable to have them, but there were 


certain things to be considered about them before they became 
as safe as they could be. He would also say that very few 
lightning conductors could be considered to be absolutely safe. 
Many protected buildings were struck and damaged; what” 
was called protection was not complete protection, but im- 
perfect protection was better than nothing as a rule. Why was 
it that a copper rod was not the best conductor? The answer: 
was because of electric inertia. A copper rod let down the 
current too quickly, and produced a shock or collision of the 
utmost violence. But an iron wire allowed it to leak down and 
was much safer. A copper conductor was liable to side™ 
flashes and disturbances. It used to be thought one could take 
hold of a conductor with the hand and hold it while it was 
struck by lightning. He did not think anyone’ would try that’ 
experiment now. The fact was that in any building when one: 
thing was struck a number of other things were liable to be” 
struck simultaneously. The flash was nota single thing, but 
was liable to be a multiplicity of things. A small flash 
was quite sufficient to set things on fire; serious 
damage had been done by one single spark in a base-~ 
ment igniting the gas. A flash would often strike another” 
building in the neighbourhood and surge underground” 
through a pipe or along a bell wire. If one wanted 
to be properly protected many conductors were better than one,” 
but, as he had said, a copper conductor was not so good as an 
iron one It did not damp out the oscillations ; it let’ the 
current down too suddenly, and was liable to side flashes. A 
small iron wire was ample protection so long as the wire lasted.” 
It was true that the lightning might dissipate the wire, but by 
the time the’ flash was over the conductor had achieved its» 
purpose. A householder who found his house all right, and: 
the wire dissipated, would be rather grateful to it than other-- 
wise. It was better to have a number of cheap conductors © 
than one or two expensive ones. But if one wanted to be 
absolutely immune from lightning—and there were cases where 
it was desirable, such as in the case of a powder magazine or 


! a gun-cotton factory—one could be so by providing a complete ‘ 
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_ metallic enclosure, like a banker's strong room. This might 
be struck by lightning as much as the lightning pleased, but 
‘ those inside would not know anything except the noise. The 
only possible way to damage such a building would be for the 
' lightning to'be strong enough to melt it. The building might 
retain the charge, however, so that it would be as well to have 
sky and roof terminals. Sir Oliver Lodge then demonstrated 
his lecture with a number of interesting experiments. _ 

At the close a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to him 
on the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. A.. Smith. 


SMOKE AND MASONRY. 
LETTER has appeared in the Zzmes from Professor 
; A. H’' Church, F_R.S., in which he says :— 

Permit me to offer a few remarks on the preservation of 
decayed stonework, remarks based on laboratory trials and the 

practical experience of five-and-forty years. 

Although the imperfect combustion of coal produces tarry 
matters and soot which cling to and discolour stone, yet it 
must not be forgotten that it is the sulphur in coal which is the 
real origin of the mischief against which we have to contend. 

' This element, which ultimately produces sulphuric acid, is 
present in coal to the extent, roughly speaking, of 1 per cent. ; 
and it must be owned that the most perfect combustion 
increases rather than lessens the amount of this corrosive 
acid which is formed. At the same time, it may be conceded 
that particles of soot charged with acid moisture will injure 
the surfaces of stone to which they may adhere, even when 
the sulphuric acid of the air is not directly brought into 
contact with the stone by the action of rain. 

Amongst the very numerous remedial measures which have 
been suggested, treatment with certain baryta compounds, 
notably the hydrate of this earth in the form of baryta-water, 
are theoretically and practically the most promising. Against 
the use of all such hydrofuge preparations as paraffin-wax and 
resinous substances sound arguments may be adduced. But 
baryta-water repeatedly applied in dry, warm. weather with 
suitable precautions, scarcely changes the colour of the surface, 
forms no skin, penetrates deeply and serves to render solid 
once more disintegrated stone where the damage has been 
wrought by the formation of sulphate of lime. It turns this 
soluble compound into insoluble sulphate of baryta, and at the 
same time sets free caustic lime, which in course of time 
becomes carbonated A recent example of the success of this 
treatment may be seen in the interior of Westminster chapter- 
- house, where the process has been used in 199t and 1993. 
When consulted in Igor as to the treatment of Bell Harry 
tower I recommended the use of baryta-water, for I had 
analysed specimens of the decayed stone and had found 
there enough sulphate of lime to indicate the applicability of 
this method. It is possible that a final dressing of some other 
solution, perhaps one of barium aluminate, of aluminium 
fluoride or of aluminium fluosilicate, may be advisable in the 
case under consideration in order to close the pores of the 
stone. I should deprecate the employment of a free acid such 
as fluosilicic, which in alternation with baryta-water was 
suggested by the late Mr. Jessie Rust in 1861, but which 
‘subsequent experience has shown to be unsatisfactory. 

Let me, in conclusion, say a few words as to the use of a 
lime-wash in the treatment of decayed stone. Although from 
an esthetic point of view this process has the disadvantage of 
concealing the time-worn surface and destroying the beauty of 
its tone and hue, it undoubtedly acts for a time, provided it 
keeps its place on the decayed and crumbling walls, as a pre- 
ventive of further attack by sulphuric acid. But it must give 
rise to more sulphate of lime, the very substance, the forma- 
tion, presence and migration of which have been the chief 
causes of the mischief. If such an opaque coating as milk of 
lime be admissible at all, then, speaking as a chemist, I would 
‘Suggest a coating into which precipitated carbonate of baryta 
enters as the chief ingredient. This substance is as effective 
as lime in barring out the corrosive sulphuric acid, while it can 
add no injurious soluble salt to the decayed stone. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 

()* Wednesday Dr. Waldstein inaugurated his third term 
as Slade Professor of Fine Art in Cambridge by a 
lecture on “ ‘The Future Study of Art at Cambridge.” In the 
‘course of it he pointed out the difference in the provisions for 
teaching art on the Continent and in England. Heconsidered 
a favourable time had arrived for a change in Cambridge. 
‘The newly formed board of anthropology and ethno! gy would 
contribute teaching on prehistoric and savage art. He looked 
to the board of Oriental studies to provide’ teaching in 
Assyriology and Egyptology. The historical board would 
more and more realise the necessity of supplementing the 
_ study of Medizeval and modern history by the study of art in 
those periods, while the newly organised moral sciences had 


already given some opportunities to the study of esthetics. 
There was one “practical” or technical aspect to which 
he should especially like to draw their attention, namely, the 
establishment of a school of architecture. He was one of those 
who maintained that the purpose of the university was, above 
all, theoretical and scientific in contradistinction to the practi- 
cal and technical. Yet he felt that the past had shown that 
the university would not lose its essential spirit by the intro- 
duction of some practical or technical subjects, while such pro- 
fessional studies would undoubtedly gain by their admission 
into the University. So the greater American universities 
had all established schools of architecture from which art and 
the country at large were the gainers. Of all the practical 
and professional aspects of art, architecture was the one 
which by its nature was most related to the work of a 
university. They had a thriving school of applied and 
mechanical sciences where the student of architec- 
ture could now learn much that would be of great use 
to him in his profession as to “ stress and strain,” the proper- 
ties of materials, metals, and other details ; while the proper 
teaching in history and the history of art would do much— 
together with the general culture which a university ought to 
give—to make his sojourn at the university of real use to him 
He hoped that they might add to this a special school of 
architectural design where the student could be taught some 
of the work more specifically his own. They might thus hope 
to found a school of architecture which would be made greater, 
he had no doubt, by the new Board of Architectural Educa- 
tion appointed by the Institute of British Architects, and by 
the country at large. Such a complete school of art would 
not demand great outlay. To mention round figures, he 
believed that 6007. per annum would suffice to supplement the 
teaching of art history, while 400/. per annum would give them 
their school of architecture. 


“The Vicissitudes of a Miniature.” 

SIR,—Your correspondent contributes to the identification 
of a ‘ Plimer” miniature. 

A reference to Burke’s Peerage does not conclusively 
remove confusion as to the creation and expiry and re-creation 
of a Barony of Ravensworth as distinguished from the later 
earldom, nor inspire confidence as to accepting statements as 
absolutely correct. 

I have now, judicially self-constituted, held a fair examina- 
tion of the miniature in my hands, and with the setting 
expertly removed. The very cryptic inscription is blurred and 
defaced near the edge of the painting by “thumbing,” a 
common vicissitude in some people’s ‘ fingering” of an 
uncased miniature. I am bound to say the cryptic date pro- 
nounced expertly 1820 may be held open to other eyes as 
1802, I find the ivory cased at the back with a paper frag- 
ment bearing a name and address of Trinity Place, Dublin, 
dated 1803, fairly presumable if not conclusive as that of the 
framer. 

Dr. Williamson gives his lady, with which this subject is 
identifiable, as ‘‘ Lady Ravensworth with her sisters Lady Paul 
and Miss Simpson” (and he ought to know) in his book of 
1897. In 1904 he gives the same nomination but adds 
“present ownership unknown ” 

An issue seems fairly knit. Is the lady Miss Watson, 
married 1797, or Miss Seymour, married 1820? The balance 
of evidence now turns to the former theory. The certainty of 
the expiry of the previous Barony of Ravensworth so late as 
1784 may not have been immediately admitted by his nephew 
and successor, and the popular title of ‘‘ Lady Ravensworth” 
may have been still accorded to the lady in society subject 
to confirmation of a doubtful status to the Liddell family in 
1821 

There is so far one statement incontrovertible, viz that the 
miniature is “of the original hand of a master no less than 
Plimer, Cosway or Engleheart, there is self-evidence in the 
lovely work itself.” THOMAS DREW, P.R.H.A. 


Wuneaton Abbey or Priory? 


S1IR,—In your issue of the 18th inst., among the small 
paragraphs on the last page of reading matter, you say the 
‘Abbey Church of Nuneaton, Warwickshire,” was “ originally 
established in connection with a priory,” and, after stating 
that the church remained in a ruinous condition for a long 
time after the Dissolution, that “a portion of the present 
structure was reared on the foundation of the old abbey.” 

Now, sir,.an abbey and a priory are two distinct establish- 
ments, and an abbey church could not be established in connec- 
tion with a priory, or vice versdé. Again, you say “a portion of 
ae present structure was reared on the foundation of the old 
abbey.” 


Jost 


302 


Which do you intend your readers to understand—that it 
was an abbey or that it was a priory? It could not be both, 
at least, not simultaneously. And you do not make it clear 
whether the “ present structure was reared” on the foundation 
of the church or of the monastic buildings. As a matter of 
fact, there never was an abbey at Nuneaton. It may have 
been a priory under a prioress, as it was a community of nuns 
in that house, but I have not yet completed my list of priories 
of England. However, I can give your readers the list of 
abbeys of any county outside my “field” covered in “ Abbeys 
around London.” Inthe case of Warwickshire they were the 
following :—Alcester, Combe, Coventry, Kenilworth, Mereval, 
Pollesworth and Stoneley.—Yours faithfully, 

JoHNn A, RANDOLPH. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. W. Goscombe John, A.R.A., has obtained the com- 
mission for the statue of the late W. E. H. Lecky, the historian, 
which is to be placed within the precincts of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Mr. John M'‘Intyre, architect, 8 Brunton Place, Edin- 
burgh, has been awarded the first premium for his design of 
the new St. Paul’s Church, Glasgow, which is to be erected in 
John Street, with frontages to Little Hamilton Street and 
Margaret Street. The Governors of the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Technical College paid 15,000/. for the old build- 
ing, with the object of still further extending their new edifice 
being built in George Street. Of that sum 5,000/. was ex- 
pended on a site, and the balance of 10,000/, is to be spent on 
the building to be erected. 

Mr. J. H. Reynolds, director of education in Manchester, 
was presented on Saturday by the teaching siaff of the 
Municipal School of Technology with a complete set of 
Ruskin’s works, the occasion being the completion by Mr. 
Reynolds of twenty-five years’ official connection with the 
institution. 

The Archdeacon of Winchester has sent to all the in- 
cumbents of the archdeaconry for picture postcards of their 
respective churches, wherever available, his desire being to 
make a collection for the permanent possession of the diocese. 
He has also asked for information from each incumbent on the 
following points :—Date or approximate date of parish, dedica- 
tion of principal church, date of oldest part of existing church, 
dates of restorations since 1800, number and dates of bells, 
and any noteworthy features of the church, for instance, ancient 
fonts, brasses, &c. 


The Islington Borough Council have asked Mr. Belcher, 
A.R.A., to act as assessor and adviser with respect to the 
designs for the central and branch libraries which are about to 
be built by Mr. Andrew Carnegie. 

The Caledonian Society have decided to approach kindred 
societies in South Africa with a request that they should assist 
in raising funds for the erection of a memorial to the late 
Hector Macdonald in some part of South Africa, preferably 
Harrismith. 

Mr. John Fairweather, of Glasgow, has been successful 
in the competition for the Townhead Library. The second 
premium was awarded to Mr. W. H. Howie, and the third to 
Mr. T G. Gilmour. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have subscribed 
4,000/. to the fund for the reparation of the Bell Harry tower 
of Canterbury Cathedral. This is in addition to the 1,000/, 
which they gave to defray the cost of erecting the scaffolding 
round the tower. 

‘Mr. Justice Grantham in taking his seat at the Old 
Bailey on Saturday last alluded to the complaints of pro- 
fessional men of the way in which they were kept waiting 
about the court day after day for cases in which they were 
witnesses. He thought there was great cause for protest. 
Cases were put in the daily lists when those who were con- 
trolling them ought to know that there was no chance of their 
being reached. Mr. Justice Grantham said this might be con- 
siderably remedied if counsel would let Mr. Avory know 
whether cases were likely to occupy a long time or not. 

_ The Liverpool Corporation have purchased the following 
pictures :—“ The Bridge,” by Mr. Arnesby Brown, 500 guineas ; 
‘The Lonely Watch,” by the late Richard Wane, 150/. ; 
“ Ajoncs en Fleurs, Bords de l’Etang de Berre,” by M. Theo 
Mayan, 80/7 ; and “ Nancy,” by Mr. Alexander Roche, 70/. 

Christ Church, Winchester, as built about forty years ago 
from the designs of Mr. Ewan Christian, was without a spire, 
and the height of the tower was reduced by 20 feet. The 
church has now been completed at a cost of 1,850/. 

Mr. Pittendrigh Macgillivray, R.S.A., has been appointed 
by the Scottish Education Department Inspecting Visitor of 
the Art Schools in Scotland for the current session. The 
schools included in the circuit are as follows :—The Royal 
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Institution School of Art and the Heriot-Watt College, Edin- 
burgh ; the School of Art, Glasgow ; Gray’s School of Art, 
Aberdeen ; the Technical Institute Art Classes, Dundee. 

Efforts are being made to obtain funds for the restoration 
of Holy Trinity Church, Rothwell, near Kettering. The 
principal works include a new oak roof and a new floor for the 
nave, a ringing chamber and clock with Cambridge chimes at 
the west end, as well as repairs to the lady chapel and the old 
vestry. A sum of 2,705/. is still required. Sir A. Blomfield & 
Son are the consulting architects. 

Madame Fantin-Latour, the widow of the artist, has pre- 
sented to the Department of Prints in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale a series of about 175 original lithographs by her late 
husband, all in the finest and most perfect states. The collec- 


tion includes four prints, now believed to be unique, representing 


the master’s earliest experiments in this technique. 

The Guild of Handicraft announce their intention to 
prepare an edition of the Bible which will be. unequalled 
‘‘since the art of typography began .to decay before the 
Authorised Version of the Bible first appeared.” The book will 
be large folio in size and in two volumes, one containing the 
Old Testament and the other the New Testament and the 
Apocrypha It will be printed in a large type designed by Mr, 
C. R. Ashbee, who will superintend the production of the book. 
It will be bound, like the King’s Prayer Book, in oak boards, 
with leather and clasps Mr. William Strang has been en- 
trusted with the decoration of the book, and he will provide 
some sixty engravings on wood in illustration of the text. The 
issue is limited to 300 copies, with six copies on vellum for 
England and six for America. 

A Paper will be read at the meeting on Monday of the 
Surveyors’ institution by Mr. C. John Mann on “ The Building 
Surveyor: His Training and Practice.” The Council gold 
medal for the best paper read in 1903-4 has been awarded to 
Mr. John Smith Hill. 

The Excavations for the foundations of the British 
Hospital in Rome have yielded remains which suggest that 
the site was occupied formerly by barracks. Part of the hot-air 
apparatus of a Roman villa, a number of lamps, a table for 
games of chance, two large heads, one of marble the other of 
stucco, and a number of coins have been discovered. 

An Impression of Mr. Axel H. Haig’s “ Interior of Burgos. 
Cathedral” was sold on Tuesday for 45 guineas. 

The Works left by Basile Verestschagin, the Russian 
artist, are to be offered for sale by public auction in St Peters- 
burg on December 4, as directed in his will, The number of 
vil-paintings is sixty, and there are 600 minor works, including: 
a series of studies of soldiers, made just before his death. 

“Phe Liber Studiorum,” a complete set of seventy-one 
published plates from Turner’s works, was sold by auction on 
Tuesday for 530 guineas. The plates were fine impressions, 
mostly in the first published state, with uncut margins. 

The Museums Association, of which Lord Windsor is- 
the president-elect, have accepted the invitation of the 
Worcester Corporation to hold its annual gathering in that 
city next year. 


bi 


Mr. W. Hole, R.S.A., while on his way to deliver a lecture — 


in Musselburgh, an Edinburgh suburb, slipped in the snow and 
sprained his leg on Monday evening. In spite of his suffering: 
the lecture was given. The subject was “A Tour through 
Palestine with a Kodak.” 

Mr. W. Alexander, who was architect to the city of 
Dundee for over thirty years, has left personal estate of the 
value of 6,856/. 135. [1d. 

Mr. Pierpont Morgan has been elected a director of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, in place of the late 
General Louis di Cesnola. 

Messrs. Falkener, of London and Manchester, propose to- 
publish an historical atlas of London, which will consist of 
reproductions of plans engraved ‘between «1604 ‘and 1776. It 
will include the seven sheets by Faithorne, Hollar’s plan,. 
Wren’s plan, and the small scale map of Rocque. The 
descriptive notes will be contributed by Mr. Randall) 
Davies, F.S.A. All the maps are scarce and costly. The: 
price to subscribers will be 17. Ios. 

The Officers and Clerks Committee of the London 
Corporation on Tuesday made the following selection from fifty 


candidates for the position of city surveyor :—Mr. F. Brown 


(London County Council), Mr. J. E. Crouch, Mr. S. Perks, 
Mr. W. H. Prescott (Tottenham Council), and Mr. F. Sumner. 
(Plumstead Council). © ae 

The Company of Ironmongers were lately summoned for 
nonpayment of 246/. 16s. 6d, money due for the paving of a 
place called Harriet Square, of which the company are the 
freeholders. Mr. Clewer, the magistrate, had to dismiss the 
summons with costs on the ground that freeholders were not 
mentioned in the Acts as liable, for “they shunted every rate 


and every burden from their own shoulders on to those of the 


lessees.” 
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Gardener’s Cottage. 


Stable Offices, West View. 


Mansion House, South-West View. 
Stable Offices, North View. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Butld- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


#,* As creat disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—Jan. 24.—The governors of Alnwick infirmary 
invite designs for a new building. First premium, 100. ; 
second premium, 30/7. Mr. Frank Caws, F.R.I.B.A., has been 
appointed assessor. Plans on application to Mr, W. T. Hind- 
marsh, 26 Bondgate Without, Alnwick, hon. sec. to the building 
committee. 


LEEDS.—Dec. 1.—Designs are invited for new school 
premises at Wortley. Particulars can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Rev. E. Dalton, Cromer Terrace, Armley, Leeds. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TVNE.—Northumberland War Memorial 
committee desire plans and sketch models from sculptors. 
Particulars on application to Mr. Charles Cowell, Pearl Build- 
ings, Northumberland Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WALLASEY.—Dec. 21.—The Wallasey Urban District 
Council invite designs for new public offices at an estimated 
cost of 45,0007. Premiums of 250/., 75/2. and 45/. are offered 
for the first three designs. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk and solicitor 
to the Council, Egremont, Cheshire. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERLEY.—Dec. 5.—For the construction of sewage dis- 
posal works at the sewage farm. Messrs. John Newton, Son & 
Bailey, engineers, 17 Cooper Street, Manchester. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For construction of a single track 
tramway. Mr. J. T. Earnshaw, borough surveyor, Town Hall, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

- AVONMOUTH.—Nov. 29.—For the erection of a goods shed 
at Avonmouth, near Bristol, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. Mr. G. K, Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, 
London. 

AYSGARTH,—Dec. 2,—For rebuilding and widening of 
Estholme bridge, near Aysgarth, Yorks, and rebuilding Wid+ 


me 
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dale Head bridge, on the road from Hawes to Dent. County 


Surveyor’s Office, Northallerton. 

BARNOLDSWICK.—Nov. 28.—For the erection of five hay- 
windowed dwelling-houses. The Chairman, Co-operative 
Society, Ltd., Barnoldswick. 

BATLEY CARR.—Dec. 5.—For works required in recon- 
struction of Carr Mill, in Batley Carr, Yorks. Messrs. O. H. 
Marriott, Son & Shaw, Church Street Chambers, Dewsbury. 


BEETHAM.—Nov. 30.—For the works required in carrying 
out extensive alterations and additions to the Wheatsheaf hotel, 
Beetham. Mr. Stephen Shaw, architect, Kendal. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Dec. 6.—For the enlargement of the Council 
school in Jenkins Street, Small Heath, for the Birmingham 
education committee. Mr. A. Rowse, quantity surveyor, 
117 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Dec. 6.—For alteration and extension of 
the Council secondary school in Waverley Road, Small 
Heath, for the Birmingham education committee. Mr. H, T. 
Buckland, architect, Birmingham, 

BoLToNn.—Dec. 2.—For the construction of the Hacken 
sewage works extension, Contract No.1. Mr. E. L. Morgan, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Bolton. 

BOWERHAM.—Nov. 28.—For the joiner, plumber, slater and 
plasterer’s work in six houses, Trafalgar Road. Mr. W. Bibby, 
31 Balmoral Road, Bowerham. 

BRIGHTON.—Dec. 1.—For alterations and improvements 
to the Grand Aquarium and Winter Gardens, for the Town 
Council. The Town Clerk, Town Hall, Brighton. 


BUCKNALL.—Nov. 30.—For the following contracts at the 
infectious diseases hospital at Bucknall, Staffs, viz. :—(Contract 
No. 1) mortuary, (2) water storage tanks, (3) steamp pump for 
fire-extinguishing purposes. Mr. Elijah Jones, architect, 
to Albion Street, Hanley. 

BURNHAM MARKET.—Nov. 26.—_For improvements to the 
school offices at Burnham Westgate school, for the Norfolk 
education committee. Rev. E, Kynaston, Burnham Market. 


CAMBRIDGE.—Dec. 3.—For the erection: of a school in 
Romsey Town, Cambridge, for the Town Council. Messrs. 
Goodey & Cressall, architects, Victoria Chambers, Colchester. 


CARDIFF.— Dec. 21.—For the erection of pumping 
machinery and plant. Mr. J. L. Wheatley, town clerk, 
Cardiff. 

EASTBOURNE.—Nov. 28—For the erection of a new 
elementary school upon a site near East Street, Eastbourne, 
for the Corporation. Mr. F. G. Cooke, architect, 2 Hyde 
Gardens, Eastbourne. 

EDINBURGH.—Dec. 5.—For the erection of a new city hall 
at Castle Terrace, for the Corporation. Public Works Office, 
City Chambers. 

FELLISCLIFFE —Nov 30.—For repairs, alterations, &c., at 
the Felliscliffe provided school, for the education committee 
of the West Riding County Council. Mr. J. V. Edwards, 
architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 

FLAMBOROUGH.—Nov. 29.—For repairs, also cleaning and 
decorating the Wesleyan chapel at Flamborough. Mr. 
Samuel Dyer, architect, 29 Quay Road, Bridlington. 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—Nov. 29.—For the erection of a 
house in Grange-over-Sands, for Mr. William Dalgleish. 
Messrs. Settle & Brundrit, architects, Ulverston. 

GREENOCK —Dec. 2 —For the erection of a new house for 
gunnery instruction at Greenock. Director of Works Depart- 
ment, Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, London. 

HALIFAX.—Dec. 3.—For the erection of public conveni- 
ences at George’s Square, Halifax. Mr. James Lord, C.E,, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

HANDSWORTH.—Dec. 5.—(a) For the erection of public 
baths in Grove Lane, Handsworth; and (4) the boilers, 
machinery, heating apparatus and other engineering works. 
Mr. John P. Osborne, architect, 95 Colmore Row, Birming- 
ham. 

HEREFORD.— Dec. 5 —For the erection of a new school for 
the Hereford education committee. Mr. E. Noel Barker, 
architect, 146 St. Owen Street, Hereford. 


IRELAND.—Nov. 26.—For the erection of sanitary annexes 
at the workhouse, for the Guardians. Mr. J. Mullins, clerk. 


IRELAND.—Dec. 1.—For extensions of the silent battery at 
the Royal Naval Reserve, Upper Cove, Kinsale. The Office 
of Public Works, Dublin. 

IRELAND —Dec. 5.—For building and completing the pro- 
posed Carnegielibrary, Larne. Mr. N. Fitzsimons, 13 Lombard 
Street, Belfast. 

IRELAND —Dec. 12.—For new works for the Great 
Northern Railway Company, Ireland :—Station buildings in 
timber, with slated roofs ; goods stores in timber, and station- 
masters’ houses in masonry, for the proposed new stations at 
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Ballyward and Leitrim, on the Ballyroney to Castlewellan Rail- 
way ; extension of engine shed at Omagh in masonry, and 
cottage in masonry for signalman at Maguiresbridge. Mr. W. H. 
Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street terminus, Dublin. 


IRELAND —Dec. 15.—For the erection of buildings for 
patients in the Monaghan District lunatic asylum. Mr. Per, 
M‘Namara, architect, 50 Dawson Street, Dublin. 


ISLE OF WIGHT.—Dec. 7.—For the erection of a water- 
tower, &c. .Mr. Albert E. Barton, surveyor, Town Hall, East 
Cowes. 

ISLE OF .WIGHT.—Dec. 7.—For the erection of a new 
engine-house’ and other works connected thereto. Mr. W. 
Brown, engineer, 709 High Road, Tottenham. 


LEEDS.—Nov, 28 —For providing and fixing a counter and 
showcase at the Dewsbury Road branch library. City 
Engineer’s Office, Leeds. 


LEYTONSTONE.—Dec. 6.—For alterations and improve- 
ments to the. Cann Hall Road schools, Leytonstone. Mr. 
William Jacques, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E C. 


LLANELLY.—For the erection of the first section of the 
Llandaff Theological College buildings. Mr. F. R Kempson, 
F.R.1.B.A., Cardiff and Hereford. 


LONDON.—Dec. 8,—For the enlargement of the eastern 
district post office, London. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of 
Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

LONDONDERRY.—Dec, 28.—For building technical school 
at Society Street. Mr. Daniel Conroy, architect, 21 Shipquay 
Street, Londonderry. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Dec. 17.—For the erection of 
schools in Eskdale Terrace, Newcastle. Messrs. Russell & 
Cooper, architects, 11 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Dec. 1.—For the erection of 
new schools in Eskdale Terrace, Newcastle, for the Governors. 
Messrs. S. B. Russell & T. Edwin Cooper, 11 Gray’s Inn 
Square, London, W.C. 

PENALLY.—Nov. 29.—For the erection of a cottage at 


Penally, Pembrokeshire, for the Great Western Railway 
Company. Mr, G. K. Mills, secretary, Paddington Station, 
London. 


PLEASLEY.—Dec. 10,—For the erection of a caretaker’s 
house at the Pleasley schools, for the Derbyshire education 


committee. 
field. 


SCOTLAND.—Nov. 28.—For the mason, carpenter, plumber, 
plasterer, slater, painter, glazier, bellhanger, ironwork and 
electric-lighting works of alterations to be made on the Aber-_ 
deen municipal buildings. The City Architect, 224 Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 


SCOTLAND.—Nov. 30.—For the erection of constable’s . 
house at Taynuilt, for the. Argyll County Council, Mr. G. 
Woulfe Brenan, Albany Street, Oban. 


SCOTLAND —Dec. 2.—For the erection of a new house for 
gunnery instructor at Greenock R.N. reserve battery. Director 
of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue,. 
London, W.C. 


SOUTHWATER.—Nov. 29.—For the erection of Council 
school at Southwater, Sussex. Mr. Frederick Wheeler, archi- 
tect, Bank Chambers, Carfax, Horsham. 


STAFFS.—-Dec. 5.—For the following works, for the Urban 
District Council :—(@) erection of public baths in Grove Lane, 
Handsworth ; and (4) boilers, machinery, heating apparatus, 
and other engineering work. Mr. John P. Osborne, 95 Col+ 
more Row, Birmingham. 

STAMFORD.—Dec. 1.—For the erection of children’s homes 
on the Ryhall Road, for the Guardians. Mr. Ward, architect, 
Stamford. 


STROOD.—Dec. 7.—For reflooring men’s and women’s day- 
rooms at the workhouse, Strood. Mr. G. E. Bond, acne 
Pier Chambers, Chatham. 


SUNDERLAND.—Jan. 4.—For the erection of a new build 
to provide a board-room and general offices. Mr. J. G. Morris, 
clerk to the Commissioners, Commissioners’ Quay, Sunderland. 


SWANSEA.—Nov. 29.—For laying of private street works. 
Mr. John Thomas, town clerk, Swansea. 


SWANSEA.—Nov. 29—For the alteration and refitting of 
sanitary conveniences in Welcome Lane, Little Wind Street 
and Victoria Park, The Borough Surveyor’s Office, 13 Somerset 
Place, Swansea. 


WAKEFIELD.—Dec, 8.—For the erection of a porter’s lodge, 
receiving wards, isolation wards, entrance gates and new traffic 
road, for the Guardians. Mr. John Day, architect, 89 Kirkgate,. 
Wa kefield, 


Mr. J. Perkin, architect, Shirebrook, near Mans- 


THE CHRISTIE PATENT STONE CO. LTD. 


aor’ ARCHITECTURAL STONEWORK (‘“Stoneface”), 


Adapted for all Constructional purposes for which Natural Stone can be applied. 


Works: MANCHESTER, Christie Rd., Stretford. HULL: Bishop St.. 


LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, L™ 


(JOSEPH BROOKE & SONS’ BRANCH), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED BRICKS & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE NEW ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICES. 
HIPPERHOLME WORKS, HALIFAX; & 22 SOMERS TOWN GOODS STATION, LONDON. 


TUDOR’S WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


IS ABSOLUTELY FAST FOR EITHER INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK, **® THE,PEst, preranarion 


FOR DAMP WALLS. 
We invite you to try it against any other (under the same conditions), when its great superiority will = evident, and an analysis will prove 


it to be made of better materials. 


MADE IN ANY SHADE DESIRED. 


For colour cards of Stock Shades, price and instructions, 


Apply, S. TUDOR & CO., Ltd., HULL. 


THE “PEARSON” FIRE BACK. 


FIREGLAY GRATE BACKS OF ALL KINDS. 
E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 
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WALES.-—Nov. 29.—For the erection of 28 dwelling-houses 
_and shop and dwelling-house, Aberbargoed, for the Aberbar- 
,goed Estates, Ltd. Mr. Geo. Kenshole, architect and surveyor, 
Station Road, Bargoed. 


TENDERS. 


ABERGAVENNY. 


WALES.—Nov. 29.—For the erection of the Brynmawr For pee a8 RO ee ca &c, Mr. B. J. , 
Carnegie public library, at Brynmawr, for the Free Library| in EAS) BECO EES 8 a £29 x 
-committee of the Brynmawr District Council, Mr. F. R. Ed, a gS ‘ ; : : y - A 
Bates, architect, Westgate Chambers, Newport. pit % : Son f 2279 We A 

WALKDEN.—Dec. 5 —For the erection of a river retaining Cooke ‘ 2,050 oO 
wall, ee walls, paving and other works in connection Thomas BSons 1,990 0 oO 
with the Worsley Brow and Barton Road widening, Lancs. r t Ap 1,888 30 o 
Mr. J. A. Corson, engineer, District Offices, Walkden. See orverley, Kiddermins oa (accep i ). , 

WALTHAMSTOW —Dec. 7 —For the erection of tramway 
-offices in Chingford Road, Walthamstow. Mr. G. W. Holmes, ’ BARMING HEATH. 

Town Hall, Walthamstow. For additions to the county asylum, Kent. Mr. W. J. 

WEsT HAM.—Nov. 29.—For construction of underground JENNINGS, architect. 

‘Sanitary convenience, New Barn Street, Plaistow. Borough Moss. & SONS, LTD., ga (ac- 
Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham. cepted ) : - . ni22;220710 GC 

WOKING.—Dec. 8.—For the erection of public offices ona | Architect's estimate. » + 36,000 0 © 


-site in Commercial Road, near Woking station. 


MreG. J. 
Wooldridge, architect, Bank Chambers, Woking. 


BRIMPTON. 


For the erection of a steel bridge, 84 feet by 15 feet, for the 


Berks County Council. Mr. J. MORRIS, county surveyor, 
THE Corporation of London have recently been con- Reading. : 
sidering the future management of the London Chamber of Findlay . : & 2,440 II § 
Arbitration. Last year only three cases were dealt with, the Moreland & Son : 1,870. 0 40 
approximate value of the awards being sSoo/, and four Cleveland Bridge Co. : 1,668 13 Ir . 
_arbitrators were employed. The expenditure of the Court A.D. Dawnay . : 1,589 16 8 
amounted to 92/. 8s. 6d., including a payment of 48/7 15s. 7d to Thorne : f 1,587 9 Oo 
the registrar to make up his guaranteed remuneration. After Fulham Steelworks . ; 1,575 9 O 
consultation with the London Chamber. of Commerce, the EH ©) & J, Keay. A : 1,493, 0 oO 
Corporation recommend (1) that, as that chamber have moved Tucker . . ; m1,340010 0 
into more commodious premises which are more conveniently itty. < F : ts 3308 Ono 
situated for the business of the Court of Arbitration than the Finch & Co., Ltd. F : #95339)17 2 
Guildhall, the business of the Court be removed to the Chamber Woods & Moir . : 1,307 0 oO 
of Commerce ; (2) that the Court should continue under the | Coulson, Stokes & Co. : 1,301 14 3 
management of a joint committee of the Corporation and the Baker & Co.. . ‘ 5 1,3c0 0 O 
- Chamber with power to conduct the administration and modify Ellis . ‘ . 2 81,275 35 0 
the rules and regulations ; and (3) that the contribution of the Westwood : é ‘ : 1,267 18 9 
Corporation towards the expenses should not exceed 50/ per Thompson &Co. . ; 1,250 0 O 
annum subject to revision at the expiration of three years. James : 1,236.0 0 
During the last four years ninety cases of arbitration have Brettell : 151730 une. 
been dealt with by the Chamber of Commerce apart from the Needham & Lowe 1,150 0 O 
(oe) 


London Court of Arbitration. 


C. W. Cox & Sons, Maidenhead (accepied) 


1,109 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 
Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {, P's}e nani 


.L. HARTSHILL, 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago are 
good now as when first fixed, 


FRENCH ASPHALTE €O. 


ARCHITECTS 
Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company's 
Freehold Mines in the SHYSSEL Basin. 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 


‘me HELLIWELL! 


**PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


‘LEEDS FIRECLAY CO.PATENT GLAZING 


LIMITED 
The WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO0.’S Branch WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 
LONDON OFFICE: 


ELLAND RD., LEEDS. 11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


RICHARD D. BATCHELOR, 


ELECTRIC 


(HYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


Sas 


sete 


i 
t 


SSS) 


pe = 


— 


=——— 


=——= 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 
OTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON 
MOTHERWELL. 


Catalogues Free, 


ne de 3 eh Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. 5 ds BR 

<o® Ow ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. Sy@ Ses, 

0 goss* WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR, een Mas ten 
whi% pF P LARGEST STEAM ‘WELI-BorING TOOIS IX THE KINGDOM, 8 4% 


~7% QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; 
Vol, LXXI. of THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. 


and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. kR* 


FIBROUS PLASTER} 


OXYLIN “yeconsrions. 


Designs furnished. 
Contracts for Architects’ Designs. 


PLAIN AND ENRICHED CORNICES IN sTOOK & 
READY FOR FIXING. is 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE CEILING SLABS. ‘ 
TRUSSES, CAPS,. OVERDOORS, FRIEZES, WALL {f 
DECORATIONS. 


H. E. GAZE, Ltd. °! 
16 HINDE STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON. y) 
Grier “ OXYPHONTA,” 


Hi on aa 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte St., W. 
Linhope Street Worka, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 
Le —_ a Oak and Hampstead. 
Tel. 2697 Paddington. Telegrams, ‘* Toothing, London.” 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


““SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead Oap and “Self-Locking” Steel Bar 
are special features that no other systems possess, 
Requires no Nuts, Bolts, Screws, or Packing. 
VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years, 


ADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial es 
“Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, 
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COULSDON. 


For formation of new road at Smithambottom Lane, Surrey. 


CHELI:: ~ 


For enlargement of the workhouse, Chell, for the Guardians 


Messrs, VIGERS.& CO, surveyors. of Wolstanton and Burslem union. Messrs, W, F, 
Faulkner . : ‘ ‘ : : 4 1,413 14 6 SLATER & W. H. WALLEY, architects, Burslem. 
Fowles : 1,300 © O Cook : ° ; 4 £ 11,940 0 O 
Castle & Co. : . 51,2200 0 Cooke 3 , r 11,900 0 Oo 
Jackson ; 4 5 1,188 © 0 Grant & Sons. : . 11,750 0 0 
Thacker . , ; <)’ A A6z nD 0 York & Goodwin . : . 11,580 0 0 
Neave & Son 5 1,154 © O Broadhurst & Son . 11,483 0 0 
Williams . : E,150:40 0 James ‘ ‘ . . 11,473 J003e 
Iles . F 1,087. 0 oO Godwin , ; - . 11,425) Foe 
Adams : 996 0 oO Bagnall ‘ ‘ : . °31,130: Ole 
Trueman . ; 995 © O Bennett Bros. . . I1,050 0 oO 
Kavanagh & Co. 948 0 oO }. GALLIMORE, Newcastle (accepted) . 10,994 0 0 
Bell . é 929 0 O 
Fry Bros. . eNOS (SEO £50550 DEDHAM. 
E. B. YEWEN, Croydon (accepted) - 875 © ©| For alterations and additions to the Dedham National schools 
Free & Sons .. ; : 860 0 oO ece! , 
Killingback & Co, ; 857 0 Oo McKay s : , - £498 oo 
Shs ; ; fh 364 Parsons & Sons. . . : 430 0 Oo 
ane 7e° 14 ©} Great Eastern Joinery Co. . . J « 389 0omne 
Lord . : . hataibres? - . 365 OG 
Capon. 5 .; 303 ole 
SAUNDERS & Son, Dedham (aciepted) ‘ » 340,70 ¢ 
CROYDON. Diss psec . . : . 315 086 
For extension of sorting office, East Croydon, for H.M. Office 
of Works, &c. i DORCHESTER. 

: For sewering and making-up the eastern half of Maumbu 
Graham & Co, » £3,800 0 o £40 © 0 Way, Rader the Private Street Works Act, 1892. ny 
Horton 455 oe ae G. J. HUNT, borough surveyor. 

Pearce . 3,327 0 0 = Grounps & NEWTON, Bournemouth (accepted) £71512 4 

Shelbourne & Car : : -24L°O0 O 3 0 

Martin, Wells & Co, Ltd 2 107 eg For making-up Alexandra Road, Dagmar Road and Olga 

: ons 3,197.0 © 

General Builders, Ltd. 3,211 0 0 qeile sO Road on the Victoria Park Estate, under the Private 

{ORE HUNG e ge 3,200 0 0 30 0 0 si toe Sbiinciad Act, 1892. Mr. G. J. HUNT, borough 

Smith & Sons 3,279 0 © . 169 0 O : 

Myall & Upson 3186 0 0 * 26 0 O Whettam. . “ - «£1,512 3 6 

Dean & Co.. : 3178 0 © 58 0 oO Bartlet 2 hats ; A 4 < 1,429 18 5 

Smith & Sons, Lid. ; 3,083 0 0 107 0 0 GROUNDS & NEWTON, Bournemouth (ac- 

Wagstaff & Sons. : 3,051' 0 O 107 0 O cepted) . Sit sen ie ay @ - 45199 Oe 

Cropley Bros., Ltd. . 33037 9 © 40 O O| For alterations and repairs to dwelling-house at Louds Mill, 

Chambers Bros. 3,012 B04 Fee Ge, Mr. G. J. Hunt, poole saree 

Bulled & Co, . 2,925 9 0 66 0 oO Palmer. : 2 A .£150 6 6 
A.—Credit for old Patents | HERRIDGE (acceptea) . ‘ iH F » 106 10 Ga 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


' Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


. 4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
. Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Qopied or Litnographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | 

COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOG RAPHY. 


, Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 53, 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
BPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon aputication, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘‘WEST ”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


ARE ACOHPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 
Broadway Chambers, 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, *esmarvsten. 


ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel’ No. 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED CLAZED BRICKS, 


j Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 
Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 


Blue and Brindled Bricks, Oommon Building Bricks, 
Fire ‘Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“FROSTERLEY 
sens: MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Millis, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. ' 
Imperial Buildings, | 


Price 2s:—Office: 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


| 


QUANTITIES, &., 


' 


LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S. W. 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No, 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED) # 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., ‘Tribrach, London.” 
BL le 3 aie aeids eal j= ae ia ae Saree SS 


TT, A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1882 Central, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. | 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


BILLS OF QUANTITI 


ROBT. ‘J. 
Draftsmen, and 


os. 2 & 3 Cotbill Street, 


Telephone No, 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, : 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), — 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up 
73inches wide). 3 sie 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Sample, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS: 


ROBT. NICHOLL, 
153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON: 
Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST. 
Tel. No. 9648 Central. 


HAVE YOUR TRACINGS COPIED IN 


PERMANENT BLACK LINES 
ON DRAWING PAPER. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


39 Wictoria Street, London, S.W.; 
32 Paradise Street, Birmingham. 
a 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 
OR CLINKER screened and graded 


to suit all purposes 
9 in Building Works or 
Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by 0 our own: 
vans In London or by Rail or Barge in any eh 
| Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Co ro ce Breeze Merchan 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W. 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokefuls Tiondon.” 


ES LITHOGRAPHED. 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. | 
COOK & HAMMOND, 


We es 


Lithographers,  — 
Broadway, Westminster. 


561 Victoria. 
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DORCHESTER—continued. 


For taking-off, reconstructing and re-covering the roof of the 
Corn Exchange, and substituting Rendle’s patent glazing 


for existing glazed lights. Mr. G. 
surveyor. 
Barrett & Son 

Harvey 


SLADE (accepted ) 


KESTEVEN. 


For the reconstruction of a culvert at Swinderby. 


Brown & Son 
Spittel . : 
MILLNS (accepted ) 


LEATHERHEAD. 


For sanitary work in connection with three cottages in Fair 


field. Mr. T. SALKIELD, SAIRRION 
Skilton . ‘ : 4 

G & W. Brown 
Smith 
CROPLEY & SONS ( (acce pted i 


LEICESTER. 


For painting, &e., the exterior of museum, mayor’s rooms, art 
gallery, lodge, together with fencing &c. 


MAWBEY, borough engineer. 
Lee : : 
Winterton & Son 
Norton. : 
Ellingworth & Co. 
Knight. 
Banton 
Cox & Massey 
Bunney 
Brown. 
Jarvis . 
Porter & Robinson 
Bradshaw 

Pr 5 TYLER, Leicester (accepted ) 


Fraser & Son 


, ° : ; ‘ 285 90 0 

J. HUNT, borough Musgrave & Son, Ltd. irre 0 oO 

r “4 Circulators, Ltd. . 250 0 oO 

-£278'10 9} Jordan&Co. .  . : 242 0.0 

. 209 9 9 Holdsworth & Sons. . : 242 0 0 

; 257 8 0 Hewitt & Kellett - yr 219 0 ‘0 

Danks & Co, Ltd... - : . 210 0 0 

Yates & Thom : 22040 Ox"tO 

Ruston, Proctor & Co., Ltd. : 200 5 Oo 

Anderton & Sons : : + 4IQ5) “OO 

Thomson . 185 0 0 

; : £85 A Clayton, Son & Gor Ltd. : °o 0 
SZ LTO a 

: . 68.10 0 Johnson (second- and) ° . 3» "Eioi4o! (0 


LONDON, 


For new boiler at Whitfield Street baths, St. Pancras. 


For the erection of new out-patients’ department, Queen’s 


Jubilee hospital, 
architect. 


Holloway Bros. 
Kirk & Randall. 


-£75 0 0 Minter & Co. . 
. 72,9 90 Prestige & Co. . 
: [2 OO Allen & Son . 
° fay Oe Renshaw . ; 


Stimpson & Co, 
Johnson & Co. 


W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. 


Mr, E. GEO : 
x ORE ming-bath at P 


West Brompton. Mr. A. BLACKFORD, 


Quantities 2 Mr. T. WOODBRIDGE BIGGs. 


Le O72 
2.07.0 
2,640 
2,491 
2,450 
2,397 
2,350 
2,329 
2,295 


° 


900000000 
CO0000 000 


For flooring and new entrance to ladies’ new first-class swim- 


rince of Wales’s Road, N.W. Messrs. 


: £293 14 2 ALDWINCKLE, architects. 
To 2onel PA Mitchell . . . ° £423 5 oOo 
aytavltey, We) Lawrence & Son. : 340240 sO 
238 11 2 Pearse . : iG 2 SOO 
i 234 9 9 Marchant & Hirst : * &322,50 “0 
223 211 Johnston & Co. . : 314-401 0 
‘ 213 4 0 Spencer, Santo & Co... (29310. O 
210 6 7 Wall & Co.* ° : ° oy PYG Ok Xe) 
209 I0 6 Pearce. - : 253310 6 
208 0 Oo Reason 4 : 252 10 oO 
. Bie ato Cruwys & Baldwin : : 251 10 oO 
170 0 O Aldridge & Son ; 6 PVN ES oy XG) 
166 4 8 « Recommended is aceeprance! 


RED, BLUE AND CREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING, 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


RT RE ER SE TL 
The BRONZE MEDAL of ine SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


OTIL 


THE MOST SANITARY, 
THE MOST DECORATIVE 


IWALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine, 


BRICHT, DURABLE. WASHABLE. 


The Best and Cheapest yeaa for Glazed Tiles, 
c. 


VERMINPROOF 


Made In Engiand, with Engtish Capital, by English 
Labour. 


Py 
e 


Regd. 


SoLzE MANUFACTURERS— 


LONDON TABLET CO., sydenham, S.E. 


Teleg., “ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 303 Sydenham. 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 


‘Thornaby, 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd. Leeds. 


Glazed Bricks. 


The Company work their own Mines of Fire- eae 
Coal, and Iron, and manufacture also 


Porcelain Baths,Sinks, Washtubs, Fire-bricks. 


London : 77 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Depot—L. & N.-W. Railway, Broad Street, E.C. 


STRUCTURAL WORK. 


ROOFS. 


Head, Wrightson & Co. Ltd. 
Stockton-=on=Tees. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel. Address, “‘ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &e. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application 
SS SORES SRS SSS SERS 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot "air, | 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret: 


No more Cold Chimneys, | 


Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 
** JINCO”’ Chimney Pots and 
** JINGOSO” Ventilators. 


Full particulars on application, 


4 of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 


4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.c. 


‘« JINGOSO ” 


A BOON TO ARCHITECTS | 


For Private Houses, Oity Offices, | 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C, 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


dames Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS. WATSON, F.R.S.4.,& HILL & HHY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture, 


Zs Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 

Tele, Address, 
‘ Ventilator, Halifax.’’ 


ae 


} REG. No. 821,530 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coach-houses, &c. 


OONTRAOTOR TO 
|H.M. GOVERNMENT, -» 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 
THOMAS FALDO & CO. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 
1851. 


,283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON, 8.E, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LON '' ON—continued. LONDON—continued. 
For the erection of buildings, &c, at Lower Cross Road, for Gideon Road, Battersea. 
the Hampstead Borough Council. Mr. O. E. WINTER, Minter. J f é : ; : : .£270 0 o 
borough engineer Flood . : ‘ A : fae ° 242 oo 
Mattock & Parsons ; : - . £14791 oO Williams & Sons. ; : ‘ : . fe 233 50)uom 
Guttridge : 4 ‘ : : 13,988 II oO Tucker f : ; . jf ; , . 215 0 0 
Hudson & Co. oe os 8 et ge E3905 OO] Carmichael»... ae 
WelisGis 02 sk et i a ee De onal errr 
Kearley . 6 ete gt ts 5 T3349 OO} Garrett& Son. 1 
Petry &°Co. . . . . . . - 12,957 0 0 Johnson & Co., Ltd. . ; . 1°83 .080 
Wall, Ltd. i : ; : - . 12,493 0/0 : = 
Johnson & Co, wey 3 : ‘ . 12,490 0 0 Queen’s Road, pire (ceneenae “a 
Neal 3 . é : . ‘12,490 0 Oo Shurmur & Son, Ltd. - : : : . +432. 0. 
Wallis & Sons, Ltd. : 5 : : .” §92.473'0" 0 Silk & Son . : : : : : 5 » 389 O Om 
Knight & Son. : : : : ; «) 12,3807" 0% McCormick & Sons . . : : : . 370 Ome 
J.& M. Patrick . . : ; 122331 BOO Sheffield. ° . - . : ‘ -. 310) OW 
Nightingale : : - 5 - f. TZ10G WO FO Willmott & Son . : , : . ‘ - 4207 (a5 aee 
Appleby & Sons. ; : : : . 12,000 0 oO Barrett & Power. : ‘ - : . & 290505 
Davey & Jones : f : : ‘ . 11,997 0 O Bull . ; A : ‘ ; ; - 269 0 0 
Lawrence & Son . , : : : . 11,994 0 of ~Woollaston Bros. ; + 236 10 "oF 
Saunders. ; ; . A : re Sl T.O75 OO HME sbeseh Fass 
Cowley & Drake . Soe ee a . 11,859 0 oO H.R. Brown . : a * . » 206 00 
Parsons . . : - 11,847 0 0 Vigor & Co. ; q : : ; : . 182 a0n88 
Banyard & Son, Cambridge * . II,300 Oo Oo H. Bouneau. 2 - a 3 4 % ‘ 180 15 re) 
_ Recommended for acceptance. Stevens Bros. . - : : : 4 . 164 10 Jou 
For cleaning schools during the Christmas holidays, for the Arcee nats A ; : 4 : ; » 163 18 6 
London County Council education committee. W._B APE i : 5 - 149 ae 
; rown & Sons « 147, 108Ge 
ee Bolingbroke Road, Battersea. Hague ee Bethnal ‘Gp 
R, E. Williams & Sons - +  +£343°9 ©] AT Sheffield. | ° |)” Si 
J. Carmichael . < : , ‘ . we eeiey fe) Woollaston Bros. : : ’ ; i .. 213° oe 
E Flood . . , ; : Oe ak ee Xe H. Bouneau. 5 : : wee: . 212 10 @ 
RS Ronald. . ; ; ee A ao C. Willmott&Son . . . : oe, BOAR TO rm 
R. A. Jewell - 5 we +e 184000) J Haydon & Sons . . . 2) Oc 
E Triggs . . ; : he pel ode 0 WO |) UR: Woollaston XiCos ME mS 
mn Guring . ee eet eee Barrett & Power... . 5 cfoue 
Jolinson& Co . ; . ist iO Haseltine Rog: Lawtiheen 
Baltic Street, Fie H. Leney & Son . a ; : + 325..0.m 
Parrot & Isom . c : 120 1 OmLO W J. Howie : ‘ : - ; + 325..0une 
Thompson & Beveridge : : ‘ « 2040109 FO C. G. Jones . : : ; 3 : : » 265 . Ogaee 
Brown ; : : : : : Pl O7mOLO W. Banks . : : : F : : » 254 12 26 
Greenwood, Ltd . ; , : : ; eTGELa7 7 £0 C. J. Gerrard ; : ‘ 4 : : . 250 <Olme 
Chappell . : ; : : ° : TAO OMmO E. P. Bulled & Co. . : , ; A . 2.229% Ome 
Brown & Sons . ‘ : : ; : . 1220 01 J.&C. Bowyer . ; ; ; 4 ‘ +.. 219 Oe 


| HILL STONE. 


reve “HAM HILL AND DOULTING far orhowes co. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STUKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JoTsTs. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 
Damp and DEADENS SounpD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


Pb ety Sth ALFRED W ALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, W. Postal 
uauiran 14 King Street, Leeds. a 


“ueenhoro’, 


Kent, CONTRACTORS FOR AND? SPECIALISTS IN 
CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &e.. 


EXHCUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings>:. 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, ‘‘ Walkers, 14 King St., Leeds.” 


~~ BRADSHAW'S. ASPHALTE === 


AND (MPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 


LONDON : PORTSMOUTH: BRISTOL: 
Bradshaw & Co.,, —. Bradshaw & Son, Cc. Bradshaw & Son, . 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. Chape! Street, St. Philips Marsh... | 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON— continued. LONDON—continued. 
i Farncombe Street, Rotherhithe. 
Everington Street, Fulham, W. Sayer & Son . ' ; £308 ee 
Hornett ° : ¥ £299 10 oO E. Triggs  . : 273.0 9 
Kearley : - 2907 0 O J. Greenwood, Ltd. . : 7262) 5c 0 
Neal . : : : 285 0 O E. P. Bulled & Co... ° - 257% a7 0 
Polden. ‘ ; : F ‘ 262 0 0 W. Banks . - : 21 2490510 0 
Sy cae + 252 0 O Rice& Son. . <) * = 2490 OF 0 
Hammond *. : : : .''243 0 O J. Garrett & Son. cine 2377 0 
Chinchen & Co. . ; . 238 15 0 H. Groves... foi . . w22h On oO 
Chidley & Co. . ‘ ; ; m232 0 O80 
W. R. & A. Hide . : ‘ , . - 230 5 0 Victory Place, Walworth. 
General Builders, Ltd. ‘ 5 * ; 193% 0100 Ws Hlornete. ; é é ; , i 297 As pape 
Blackstock Road, Islington. ces ee ee ee aS 
T. Cruwys , . : 28319750 O W. Sayer & Son . : - PaeZrioe OL 0 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. : : siza517 0. .0 Maxwell Bros., Ltd. - § 42090 0. 0 
McCormick & Sons . : 5 : 7 92720 0 J. F. Ford . : : me 197 4,0 9 
G. Kirby é , : : » 248 0 O J. Appleby & Sons : . 2 1847.0 .0 
A. Porter : 243 0m O 
, W. Hartis & Co, Lid. hres Swafield Read, Wandsworth. | 
Marchant & Hirst : : ° ° : azide OO ee Brocauaee . . : 345: 9 0 
R. A. Jewell. = : 314, O O 
Bell Street, St. Marylebone. ee cane tes ’ . . ae 2 
rown . : 
ET aaa & Beveridge . . : Ay LUE oy Te W. Johnson & Co., Ltd Recon on o 
G. Neal. ; : ‘ ; ice Z ; 3 R. S. Ronal . =200) 28.0 
W. Densham & Sons . z = 190..G) 0 marcy mae : : i aye a 4 
Bristow & Eatwell : 5 RY Te sess aia ‘ ; : oo 
F. T. Chinchen & Co.. : 5 GM &) © ; 
F. Chidley & Co.. : ; fe AGA ON) Conway Read, Woolwich. 
W. Chappell : - : ~ 100.0 0 Enness Bros. 4 y . 279 0 O 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. ; 235 0 0 
Reddin's Road, Peckham. W. Hayter & Son “ F ae Io 5 
“WW: W. Danks . : : ; : 189 12 
H. J. Williams . 2 , + Se jis) © : 
eave: & Son . ee AG Oe O ue J. Howie ea ab she ss ae aie 
W. J. Howie ee 204 O Groves Es ee , St 
E. P. Bulled & Co. 7508 6 E. Procior & Son ° ° . ° 1/2570) 0 
Maxwell Bros, Ltd. 175 0 O NotTEe.—The 14 lowest Ee have been recommended 
J..Greenwood, Ltd. . 169 © © | for acceptance, but in the case of the Chequer Street school 
J. & C. Bowyer 169 0 o| that of Messrs. W. Brown & Sons has been recommended for 
J. Garrett & Son . 153 © O| acceptance at £147, instead of £146 as shown on tender form. 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


JOHNSONS:PHILUPS TABLES, 


TESTED GUARANTEED « 


WRITE FoR Prick Lists AND SAMPLES. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


ic. J. UTLEY & CO. 


STEEPLE JACKS, 


Electrical Engineers & Contractors. 
Established 1860. (Late W. MITOHELL.) 
Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. 
CHURCH SPIRES & CHIMNEY-SHAFTS, LIGHTNING CON- 


DUCTORS, made, fixed and supplied. Lowest Prices. 
Repairs of all kinds without stoppage of works. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines ena 
with GREAT DURABILITY ‘and EVEN COLOUR 


For Prices and other Particulars apply to 
JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. 
eS 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’ 
Ironwork. 


VENTILATORS 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


JOHN KING, 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 
BENSON STREET, 


OLUME LXXI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, RC. | 


i NON-POISONOUS WASHABLE | 


) Water Paints ! 


Entirely supersede the old insanitary 
Distemper with its accompanying in- 
conveniencesand objectionable odours. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


Total Security, 53,800,000. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 

LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 

PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 

Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 

LOSSES PAID OVER 


£27,000,000. 


Can be used on: Plaster, Woodwork, Brick, 
Stone, lron, Canvas, Paper, &c. 


Most suitable for: Dwelling Houses, Barracks, 
Hospitals, Churches, Schools, &c, 


— Made of Purest Materials. —= 
Lime Resisting and Fast in Light. 


“The best specimens of Distemper T have ever 
seen are made by Messrs. Mander Brothers, of 
Wolverhampton.” . 

(Extract from an article in ‘‘ Good 
Words” by the Late SIR B. W. 
RICHARDSON, M:A., M.D, F.RS.,; 

&c., entitled * ‘Health at Home. 5 


Pamphlet of particulars, containing over 
50 shades of colours from 


Mander Brothers, Wolverhampton, 


|For Index of Advertisers, see page * 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LOWER BEBINGTON. : ~ SWANAGE.-— pieces 
For the making-up and completing of Trafalgar Drive, Lower | For the construction of a retaining wall (second sectlon) along 
Bebington, Cheshire. the shore road, for the Urban District Council. 

Exors. of W. F. Chadwick. . . +. -469917 6 Bartlett. . . . Aten 2 » £2,030 q@nNo 
Treland : ‘ A : ‘ A 4 serOoes USLTT Parsons & Clark A A : 4 . 2,085 0 O 
Warren ; P : : : ; 4 . 666 18 6 Whettham, jun. 4 ; ; ‘ : . 2,007 :aae 00 
Harris . : ‘ : : : : .) » 0 aGSES GEO Burt & BuRT, Swanage (accepied ). . o 1,O77eeee 
Evans . : : : é : free: OP GRORBFLTI F. Parsons (w7thdrawn) . : , ° . 1,8205:45 0 
HUGHES, Brimstage (accepted) . ° ‘ £9632. 301 0} 5 


MARKET HARBOROUGH. ° 


For the erection of a house, for Mr. Ringrose. Mr. W. J. THATCHAM. 

SMITH, architect, Market Harborough. For the erection of a steel bridge, 54 feet by 18 feet, over the 
Gortrasa y i. . : : een : -£275 11 6 river Kennet, for the Berks County Council. Mr. J. 
Dexter, |: 4 +s +. 2c ght) g Mp een temo MorRIs, county surveyor, Reading. 

Stafford ‘ 5 : : * does oie » 270 II 3 Findlay & Co. . ; ; : : : . £1,669 3 0 
Bott) .. : § : ; : : ; . 270 0 90 Cleveland & Co. .. : : ‘ ' . 212gTH iG 
Brown, Market Harborough (accepted) . -! 1269) .©f 0 Moreland & Son : : f ; : . 1,198 0 0 
NEWARK. : Thome: .. : . : : ; : o gag : fe) 

For the making and forming of about 800 superficial yards. of | Dawnay .. : ; al 52 + + 1,064 16 7 

road at the new introns Bowbridge Road, for the Fulham Steelworks . . . . «. + 1,000 0 0 

Newark Rural District Council. Mr, ARTHUR MARSHALL, Keay : . s : . : : i! A SOR 

architect, Nottingham. Finchi& Co... 8 ss 
Whitelocke . : > ay ses ae ‘ OS. OF OD Westwood ters oe VAS: , : . - 890 6 3 
Cox bist R ; : : : j : . 298 11 8 Coulson, Stokes & Co... ; : : . , s8Q0n OF 
Bradley ©. ° . cg te he fet PE Bool of Tucker nga. AR 884 0 6 
W. SMITH, Newark @iepted) .. . . « 271 10.0] Woods& Moir, . . . . . 4 (86000556 

James - : ; ; : : ;: ‘ 860 0 O 
nORWIOE Baker& Co. . . . = « % | \ hiram 
For the erection of a cookery and laundry centre at Avenue Thompson & Co. . ‘ ; p f . , bea o 
Road school, Norwich. Fitt . : ° , 846 0 0 
A. S. LINCOLN, Norwich (accepted) . . ; £075 20 70 Ellis . ; : j i ‘ ‘ j . 82418 0 
SEVENOAKS. se a i ay: . : : : : a hee 
For.sewer extensions at Brasted. para te OWE st ee 
K. CRANFIELD, Sundridge (accepted ) oF) BL289 119; 20 Cox & Sons, Maidenhead (accepted) . +. 746 0 0 
SURBITON. 
For the construction of about 250 yards of 12-inch and 9 inch F ; WALES. 


pipe storm-water drains with inspection-chambers, gully- as 
connections, and taking-out of portion of old drains at | For the rebuilding and alterations to 21 Dunraven Street. Mr. 


Brighton Road. EDWIN JONES, architect, Perth. 
Hoffman . : é > 5 : , .£300 10 oO Richards. ; : : : : : | £830, 0) 0 
Atkins. ; : ; : ‘ . . sn /298-40 10 James . . > : : “ : : ~ (fla se 3 
Kavanagh & Co . ; d é ‘ : SO5mIORES Rees . F ; : é 4 ; ; <OSOMmO ETO 
W. J. LoGAN, Foot’s Cray (accepted) . ; 1, Q2570<40 G. HALLET, Cardiff (accepted) . F ‘ » OER ETE o 


H] MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
= BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
8 | | | | Telegrams, ‘‘Snewin, London." LONDON, H.C. ‘Telephone 274 Holborn, 

aE ae a SS ER SS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SS 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


LONDON OFFICE 19, DUCEN VIGTORIA STREET 


eg ag eter presen tea Me dee OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Annual Contracts 8 Years in succession). 
hs + brand o ENT is extensively used in the construction of the following Works :—NILE RESERVOI Y NS 
Th “poy ely eat DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARGOUR, LONDON, aRGETOn & 
RAILWAY DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and iis Lonpodtaneoe i op and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
1 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to he absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. A LIST of ART PLATES 


PUBLISHED IN 
“ai TERRA-COTTA 
BS 
GILBERT WOOD & CO. LTD., 


(6 9 
TURAL IN ALL THE ARCHITECT”. 


COLOURS. Will be.forwarded.on application. to . 
SANITARY PIPES, GLAZED BRICKS. Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WALES—continued. 


For altering and renovating, &c., the Calvinistic Methodist 
chapel at Tonyrefail. 


James . ‘ ‘ : ; : A ie5o 5 be 
Evans ; - : : - : : 7 1,137 seO LO 
Davies. : ; ; : : : I,192*'O°'0 
COOKSLEY, Pontyclun (accepted) . - :. foe08'S <a 
WELLINGBOROUGH. 
For the erection of piggeries at the sewage farm. 
BIRRELL & GREEN (accepted) . <4 21a" O10 


Received too late for Classification. 
CORNWALL. 
For a Wesleyan school chapel at St. Dennis. 
J. ENNOR, architect, Newquay. 
Paxoe . ‘ ; - - F 
Carrivick seer é : : , 
Tippett, Newquay, masonry and materials sup- 
plied (accepted ) 4 c A = : 210° 0 0 
For a corn and salt store at Newquay. Messrs. J. ENNOR & 
SON, architects, Newquay. 
TRENERRY & MOFFATT, Newquay (accepled) . £250 0 O 
For additions to the King’s Head inn, Lane, near Newquay. 
Mr. EDWARD J. ENNOR, architect, Newquay. 


Mr. EDWARD 


: .£400 0 O 
365 10 oO 


Carrivick . ‘ ‘ ; 169 0 O 
Tippett : ; ; : . é ; £308 27.0 
TINNEY Bros., St. Columb Minor (accefed ) 109 0 O 


SOUTH SHIELDS. 
For new operating theatre for the Incham infirmary, Westoe, 
South Shields. Quantities by Mr. FRED RENNOLDSON, 
architect, South Shields, 


Sheriff & Sons . : 4 ; , . £2,164 2 I0 
Carruthers é ‘ ’ ; w02,RA5 15! 2 
Wilson & Sons. ( : : 2,144 6 £0 
Nichol . : : ; ; : 2,141 8 o 
. Young ; s 2 F , 2,128 I7 oO 
Robertson & Sons 2;100; 0 .© 
Ross . ‘ - 2,092 9 6 
Harper 2.070 67 2 
Allison . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 2,020 0 O 
Banks , : , : ; : 1,98f 15 Io 
Turner & Co. . : ; Fi . 1,96L 12 5 
J. CHRISTIE (accepted ) 4 1,900 5 oO 


_ NEW CATALOGUES. 

WE have already described the early history of the great 
Scottish Carron Company. When incorporated by Royal 
charter in 1759 it was expected to serve the purposes of 
Woolwich at the present time, and to supply the short cannon 
of large calibre which from the place of manufacture were known 
as carronades But as swords and spears have been turned 
into ploughshares, the Carron Company now produce metal- 
work in different forms, all belonging to the arts of peace 
rather than of war. They have issued new editions of some of 
their catalogues. The objects described are so numerous it 
would need several of our columns to give an inventory of 
them. In the first volume we have in the various sections 
appliances for warming, heating and cooking These words 
are to be interpreted in their widest significance, for they com- 
prise ship ranges and fittings, heating, laundry and hot-air 
stoves, ranges of all classes for cottages or mansions, gas 
appliances, cookers, heaters, plain and ornamental, and for 
laundry purposes, register grates, interiors, dog-grates, kerbs, 
&c We might add that they are of all prices and styles, the 
ornament being always introduced with a skill that is to be 
admired. In the second volume we find almost countless 
examples of rainwater and sanitarv goods, pumps, &c.; gates, 
railings, panels, ventilators, staircases, balusters, cast-iron 
window-frames, garden furnishings, seats, rollers, &c.; “ bushes,” 
pots, heavy castings, &c. A separate section is published on 
stable fittings, cowhouse fittings, portable boilers, &c. The 
illustrations on every page suggest the exactitude with which 
the business is conducted. .In gutters, for instance, full size 
sections are given. No matter how elaborate may be the 
design or how small the scale no detail is scamped. Nor is 
any effort made by effects of draughtsmanship to persuade 
anyone who consults the catalogue that an object is finer or 
more ornamental than it is in reality. There are thousands 
of representations, but we have failed to find one which is not 
scrupulously exact. Dimensions are given, and all par- 
ticulars of price can be ascertained without difficulty. The 
whole range of builders’ ironmongery is compressed in the 
catalogues in a manner worthy of a company which can claim 
to be historic. 


THE Westminster City Council have resolved that New 
Tothill Street is henceforth to be known as “ Dean Farrar 
Street.” 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE cathedral of Christ Church, New Zealand, which has 
taken forty years to construct, has been dedicated. 

THE Abingdon District isolation hospital is to be enlarged 
at an estimated cost of 2,500/. 

THE Admiralty have decided to build a new naval church 
at Chatham at a cost of about 8,o00/, The church will be 
erected on a site adjoining the new naval barracks. 

THE Hammersmith Borough Council have decided to spend 
50,000/, on the erection of public baths and washhouses on a 
site acquired in Lime Grove. 

THE front of Westminster Cathedral will shortly be visible, 
as the hoarding is about to be removed. The principal doors 
will be of oak instead of bronze, as originally proposed. 

THE sanitary committee of the Wrexham Town Council 
have accepted the specification of the new sewerage extension 
works as revised by Mr. J. T. Eayres, of Birmingham, and 
which are to cost between 5,000/. and 6,000/, 

THE Preston Town Council resolved on the 18th inst. to 
promote a Bill in Parliament for permission to spend 200,000/. 
upon improving the Ribble estuary. The training walls of 
the Ribble will be extended to the open sea. 

EXTENSIVE additions to the Monaghan ana Cavan lunatic 
asylum, involving a cost of about 12,000/, are about to be 
commenced. The new building has become necessary owing 
to the overcrowded condition of the institution, and will 
accommodate 120 patients. 

AN action has been taken by Messrs. Pearson against the 
Dublin Corporation to recover 36,000/ for extras in a contract 
for the main drainage of Dublin. One of the allegations is that 
the plans gave erroneous representations of certain works. The 
Corporation admit that extras amounting to 25,000/. were 
authorised, of which 6,000/. were certified for. 


THE Borough Polytechnic, Southwark, has been enlarged 
by the erection in one block of engineering laboratories, 
engineering lecture theatre, offices for building trades, and new 
buildings for the women’s technical and domestic economy 
classes anda gymnasium The cost of erection and equipment 
has been 23,0002, of which amount 20,000/, has been provided 
by the London County Council. A new entrance hall has also 
been provided at a cost of 1,900/, 

MR. ROBERT HENDERSON, C.E., Edinburgh, has submitted 
plans and a report to Anstruther Harbour Commissioners in 
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reference to the proposed extension of Anstruther harbour. 
The estimated cost is fully 30,0007, and the extension includes 
the erection of a long concrete wall 2co feet east from the east 
pier to act as a breakwater and enable the east harbour to be 
utilised as a working harbour at all states of the weather, the 
widening of the south end of the west pier and a parapet wall, 
the erection of a jetty in the inner harbour to give more 
quayage accommodation, and the deepening of both harbours 
7 or 8 feet. 


A LocAL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry has been held into 
the application of the asylums committee of the Kent County 
Council to borrow the sums of 56,000/. and 7,250/. for enlarg- 
ing and improving the county asylum at Barming. The works 
proposed include two new blocks and connecting corridors to 
the existing buildings, the addition to the present building of 
two new bays for a day-room, a new isolation hospital and 
alterations to the laundry. In addition to these works a new 
system of water mains is required for the water supply in case 
of fire. 


AT the Newark County Court a workman engaged in some 
pits belonging to a plaster works claimed compensation for 
blindness resulting from a blastidg operation. The defendant 
was insured under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, but the 
insurance company denied their liability owing to the con- 
tributory negligence of the plaintiff workman. It appeared 
that a match-box, supposed to be empty, was rammed by the 
plaintiff into the hole containing the powder charge, and an 
explosion occurred, which brought about the loss to the plaintiff 
of both eyes. At the suggestion of Judge Allen the case was 
stopped, and a compromise whereby the company paid the 
man Ioo/, in settlement, was arrived at. 


SiR HorRATIO LLOYD in the Rhyl County Court decided 
a point of considerable interest in a dispute between contractor 
and acustomer. The contractor’s original tender was for 2292, 
but on being told that another tradesman had offered to do the 
work for 200/. he cut the amount down to 200/. also. The jury 
found that the representation that another contractor would do 
the work for 200/. was made and that it was not true, and the 
question was whether this false representation invalidated the 
contract and enabled the contractor to claim more than the 
amount agreed upon. The Judge decided that, whether the re- 
presentation was true or untrue, the contract must stand. Any 
representation of the kind would be purely gratuitous, and the 
contractor himself not being obliged to act upon it, must be 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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considered the best judge of the terms upon which he was willing 
to do work. He gave judgment for the defendant but without 
costs. 


_ THE Scarborough Town Council in consequence of the 
failure of Messrs B. Cooke & Co., the contractors for the 
Marine Drive Works, have entered into a fresh contract for 
the completion of the work with Mr. John Almond, of 63 Queen 
Victoria Street, London, and the terms of the agreement are 
similar to those which previously obtained, the completion of 
the works being guaranteed by the London and Westminster 
Bank. The Corporation have consented to accept 4,000/. in 
full settlement of all penalty claims. The deeds making these 
arrangements have been sealed, and the committee are 
sanguine that the Drive will be ready for opening at the end of 
next June. Further arrangements for improving the appear- 
ance of the south approach by demolishing old warehouses 
have been referred to the borough engineer (Mr. H. W. Smith). 
The original contract price was 69,270/., but it is expected that 
the total cost, including the south approach road will reach over 
10,0004, 


THE Hastings and District Electric Tramways Co., Ltd., 
‘has been formed to construct and equip a system of tramways 
in Hastings and St. Leonards, and a line thence to Bexhill, 
193 miles in all. The system will include a circular route v7@ 
Baldslow and Ore. The authorised capital is half a million 
“sterling. Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co. will construct and equip 
the system at 15 per cent. above cost price, with a maximum 
limit of 328,000/., and 71,000/. will be paid to the promoters for 
all interest in the Acts and Order authorising the tramways. 


GRAHAM, 
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‘GORYRIGHT. * 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Maidstone Town Council have approved the report 
of Mr, S. Sellon, the engineer, on the proposed extension of. 
the tramways by several miles. The estimated total cost is 
49,4672. Application is to be made to the Light Railway 
Commissioners for a provisional order. 


A MEMBER of the London County Council has given notice 
of his intention to move that the highways committee be 
instructed to bring up a report on the whole question of the 
relative advantages of the overhead and conduit systems before 
proceeding further with its efforts to induce the borough councils 
in the North of London to consent to the overhead system. 


THE Secretary of State for India has sanctioned the 
creation of the appointment of Electrical Adviser to the 
Government of India on 1,000 rupees rising to 1,600 per 
month, whose headquarters will be at Calcutta. The present 
post of Electrical Engineer to the Government of Bengal will 
be abolished. 

ELECTRICAL power houses are about to be constructed at 
the Zambesi Falls, which are estimated to represent 35,000,000 
horse-power. The electrical power will be delivered to long 
distance transmission lines and distributed to the copper, gold 
and coalfields in the regions which are already in process of 
development, besides performing all the other work which 
progress there is cutting out for it. 


COLONEL YORKE, Inspector to the Board of Trade, who 
was accompanied by Mr. Trotter, electrical engineer to the 
Board, made an official inspection on the 18th inst. of the 
tram lines which have been electrically equipped by the 
Birmingham and Midland Tramways Company, between 
Lionel Street, Birmingham, and Dudley. The car in which 
the Board of Trade officials travelled covered a distance of 
about 16 miles. 

Mr. G. D. TAITE, in an address to the Manchester section 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, compared the 
different treatment of the staff in American and English 
generating stations. Club-rooms were provided by Americans 
for meetings and discussions, and were open not only to the 
technical and office staff but to every man employed by the 
company, however humble his position. The men availed 
themselves largely of these opportunities of self-improvement, 
a fact which seemed to indicate that education in America had 
reached a higher standard than had yet been attained in this 
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country. In England there was a need for better arrangements 
by the education authorities for obtaining appointments for 
their engineering pupils. 

A SPEAKER at a recent meeting of the Tramways and 
Light Railways Association stated that the cost per mile of 
single line ranges from 4,000/. to 6,000/. The proportionate 
costs for the various portions of the work seem to be as 
follows :—For the rails and fastenings, 22 percent. ; for special’ 
wotk, 10 per cent. ; for paving material, 30 per cent. ; for 
cement, sand and broken stone, 14 per cent.; for labour; 
I5 per cent.; for bonds, cartage and miscellaneous items, 
Q per cent. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE extensions to the Sanatorium, Lancaster, are being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s double-fronted 
patent Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues. 


THE halls, lobbies, corridors, bath-rooms, lavatories, &c., to 
commanding officer’s, officers’ quarters and messes, Tidworth 
Camp, are being laid with marble “ Arrolithic” terrazzo, for 
H.M. War Office, by Arrolithic, Ltd., 18 Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, London, W. 


Mr. J. R. COoRSAN, of 58A Gray’s Inn Road, London, 
informs us that for family reasons he has altered his business 
into a, limited liability company, and that in future it will be 
carried on under the title of the London Sand Blast, Decorative 
Glassworks, Limited. 


THE Pulsometer Engineering Company, Ltd., of Reading, 
London, Glasgow, &c., have at the St. Louis Exposition been 
awarded a silver medal for the “ Geryk” vacuum pump, and a 
bronze medal has been awarded to the inventor, Mr. H. A, 
Fleuss. me i 


A LARGE clock has been started in the town clock tower, 
Redruth, Cornwall. It has four 5 feet dials, chimes the Cam- 
bridge quarters and strikes the hours on five bells. It is fitted 
with all the latest improvements, and has been made generally 
to the designs of Lord Grimthorpe by John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby. . 

THE furniture for the comedy by Mr. Cosmo Gordon 


Lennox, ‘‘ The Freedom of Suzanne,” now performing at the 
Criterion Theatre, has been supplied by Messrs. Oetzmann & 


Co., who are equal te presenting examples of all styles in 
proper forms. In the comedy genuine examples of French 
furniture are employed, including pieces which belonged to. 
Napoleon III. “+ 


IT is not ‘necessary to describe at any length the specia 
diary pads which Messrs. Hudson & Kearns produce. Their 
utility has been so often tested as to become unquestionable. 
They are now available for next year, and any men of business 
who are not acquainted with them would do well to give them 
atrial. There is little doubt that henceforth they will regularly 
employ them. 


A REMARKABLE instance of expedition was lately shown 
by Messrs. Measures, Ltd. A tender was invited for 260 tons 
of steel constructional work consisting mostly of stanchions 
and rivetted girders from 29 to 43 feet long, with a small pro- 
portion of joists. Every portion of the work required cutting 
and fitting in accordance with the architect’s requirements. 
As time was of importance, the material had to be supplied 
and fixed under a penalty of 5/. per day. Four firms were 
asked to tender, but Messrs. Measures only would undertake _ 
the work under the conditions. The order and plans were 
placed on October 12, and the first delivery was made on that 
date. A floor was completed and fixed before the foundation- 
stone was laid on October 15. On October 19 the whole of 
the next floor was despatched, and on the 26th the balance was 
delivered some twelve days under penalty time, the work being 
supplied from the London and Croydon works of the com- 
pany. 

READERS of the paper which Mr. William Henman read 
before the Architectural Association should know that the 
automatic inlet regulating ventilator, which he designed, has 
been manufactured by Messrs. Hart, Son, Peard & Co., Ltd, 
and can be obtained from them. It consists of a flap sus- 
pended eccentrically to the curve of an enclosing box, leaving 
a space below for the passage of a given quantity of air; an 
increase of air velocity deflects the flap so as to contract the 
area of the inlet opening with the result that a uniform supply 
of air to the apartment is automatically secured. The venti- 
lator is made in two separate parts to suit varying thickness of 
walls. That containing the regulating valve is to be fixed 
flush with the outside wall face and the louvred frame which is 
specially designed to distribute the incoming air, flush with 
the inside, a flue opening being constructed between the two 
parts. 
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VARIETIES. 


A LECTURE was given to the Institute of British Decorators 
at Painters’ Hall on Monday evening by Mr. Hugh Stannus on 
« Poitipeii;” which was illustrated by a series of photographs. 

THE postal authorities will. shortly erect a new post office 
in Berwick, a site having been acquired for that purpose in 
Woolmarket. 


AN inquiry has recently been held at Bentley, near Don- 
caster, respecting an application for power to borrow 11,200/. 
for the purposes of sewerage and sewage disposal: for the 
parish of Bentley-with-Arksey. 


A MODIFIED scheme for the purification of the effluent at 
Crossens sewerage works is being prepared by the borough 
surveyor of Southport. It is anticipated that the cost will be 
from 15,000/, to 20,000/. 


PORTISHEAD Timber Wharf, Bristol, which has been 
‘constructed to meet the demands of timber importers, has now 
been opened. It is 600 feet in length, accommodates vessels 
drawing 22 feet and has cost 30,000/, 


APPRENTICES to the large works at Coventry are being 
sent for two or three mornings weekly to continue their studies 
at the Coventry technical school instead of having to depend 
solely on evening classes. 


THE International Commission for the Suez Canal have, it is 
reported, decided on constructing commercial docks at Port 
Said and deepening the channel of the canal to a uniform 
depth of 10 metres, or about 33 feet. 


THE Maritzburg Town Council are to obtain the services of. 
a specialist to advise as to the intercepting sewerage scheme. 
The Council also decided to order the cement from this 
country on the gound that it was superior to what could be 
purchased in Cape Colony. 


AN owner is wanted by the Birkenhead Corporation for 
two houses which are about to be demolished as insanitary. 
The Corporation value is 557. An arbitrator is considering 
this valuation, and when his award is made the sum will be 
paid into the bank to the credit of the unknown proprietor. 


THE Birmingham canal embankment seriously subsided at 
Deepfields, Coseley,; on the 16th inst., as a result of mining 
operations. The fissures were at once stopped by planking. 


engines working' at the rate of 100,009 gallons a minute, 
Traffic will probably be resumed in about a week’s time. 


THE Boston Board of Guardians have resolved to erect an 
infirmary and laundry, and make other alterations at the work- 
house in.accordance with plans approved by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The expenditure on the work is not to exceed 
8,2762. 

THE Rainford Urban District Council recently by a large 
majority decided to vacate the premises which are let to them 
by Lord Derby, and erect new buildings. Owing to the 
opposition of ratepayers to this decision, it was postponed 
indefinitely. At the last meeting of the Council a letter was 
read from Lord Derby’s agent, giving the Council six months’ 
notice to quit, The members were caught by surprise, and 
could not determine what to do, 


THE General Omnibus Company of Paris will petition the 
municipality for facilities to substitute mechanical power for. 
horse-power on the lines worked by the company. The com- 
pany’s existing contract with the city of Paris expires six years 
hence. The company are prepared to expend 800,000/. on 
effecting the change. The design of the Paris auto ’bus has 
been approved of by a committee. It resembles the London 
type. It will carry thirty-two passengers. 


THE advisory committee of the Birmingham and District 
Ironmongers’ Association have drawn up a circular to besent 
to manufacturers who are in the habit of carrying on direct 
trading. It protests against the growing practice, and requests 
its discontinuance. To assist this object the committee have 
decided “That wherever practicable preference will be given 
in buying to those manufacturers who are willing to dispose of 
their goods through retail trade channels. We ask manu- 
facturers to refer applications from consumers or retail buyers 
to the nearest ironmonger, and to advise the ironmonger so 
that he may solicit the order if necessary. And we are also 
determined that business passed to the retailer shall be 
transacted with the manufacturer in question, and that goods 
of any other manufacturer shall not be substituted. Should 
manufacturers have cause for complaint in this respect the 
committee will be glad to be informed.” 


ACCORDING to a telegram received at Berlin, the Standard 
correspondent writes that the engineers engaged upon the 
Simplon tunnel have succeeded . in obviating the difficulty 


it was found necessary to pump the water out of the canal by | caused by the presence of hot springs by building a side 
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gallery 4 kilometres in length and walling up the dangerous 

art. ; 
R THE Dartford Urban Council contemplate the institution 
of proceedings against manufacturers who ignore their notice 
calling attention to the emission of black smoke from chimneys. 
The municipal .electric-light works is included among the 
offenders.’ This action is at the instigation of the Smoke 
Abatement Society. 

COLONEL W. R. SLACKE, R.E., held an inquiry at Crewe 
last week into an application by the Corporation to borrow 
money fcr private improvements and sewage expenses. In 
reply to the inspector, the borough surveyor said that Crewe’s 
sewage scheme was inadequate, and the Corporation proposed 
to spend about 60,0097. on a new southern outfall scheme. 

THE Mersey Dock Board have adopted an arrangement 
for utilising the Brocklebank Graving Dock pumps for raising 
the level of the water in the northern docks at an estimated 
expenditure of 10,0007, in lieu of providing the additional 
pumping installation, at an estimated cost of 45,000/., already 
authorised by the Board. 

THE Warrington Board of Guardians recently decided to 
spend 7,000/. on new buildings for the infirmary. The Pro- 
perty Owners’ Association afterwards forwarded a resolution 
strongly objecting to the extensions, and asking that the 
erection of public buildings should be suspended for twelve 
months. 

THE Birmingham education committee will receive a 
recommendation to-day to purchase a site for a boarding 
school for mentally defective children, situate at Kenilworth 
and containing an area of about 22 acres, for the sum of 1,700/., 
and that a school be erected thereon for about eighty defective 
children, the plans being prepared with a view to additional 
accommodation being provided when necessary. 

THE Tariff Commission recently held four meetings at 
which evidence was taken in regard to the engineering, 
building, furniture and textile trades. The witnesses examined 
in the first two sections were as follows :—Eugincering—Mr. 
John McLaren, of Messrs. J. & H. McLaren, Leeds ; and Mr. 
George Cradock, of Messrs. George Cradock & Co, Wake- 
field. Building—Mr. J. Howard Colls, of Messrs. Colls & 
Sons, 5 Coleman Street. 

A BILL was deposited in the Private Bills Office of the 
House of Commons on the 17th inst.—the result of an agitation 


through Derbysaire. The scheme is to provide a new con- 
nection with five of the great railways of the country. The 
cost of the project is estimated at about 500,000/., and the 
scheme has received support from the owners on the proposed 
route. The engineer is Mr. A. O. Ferguson, of Chesterfield. 

THE Foreign Office has stated ,that the British Ambassador 
at Berlin had been requested to make representations-to the 
German Government with regard to the fact that there is no 
protection for British designs or ornamental patterns registered 
in Germany unless.such designs or ornamental patterns are 
actually worked in that country, and to point out that no 
similar requirement is imposed on Germans who register their 
designs in the United Kingdom. 

THE Belfast Corporation have accepted tenders for the 
furnishing of the new city hall. A committee recommended 
the acceptance of a local firm’s tender for the furniture of the 
council chamber at 4,294/., but after a long discussion am 
amendment was carried by 14 to 11 giving the contract to an 
English firm at 3,498/. An Irish firm’s tender for panelling 
was 1,062/., while that of the cross-channel business house was 
8622, and it was agreed to leave the matter in the hands of the 
Lord Mayor to arrange between the two firms. ny 

THE West Lancashire Rural Council have resolved that, 
considering the inadequate supply of labourers’ cottages and 
the insanitary condition of many of those already existing in 
the district, a committee bé appointed to inquire into the whole 
question of the housing of the working classes and report 
thereon with a view to further action. The opinion was ex- 
pressed that the landowners had been remiss in failing to pro- 
vide adequate house accommodation for labourers upon the 
farms 
AN official deputation left Glasgow last week to visit 
Manchester, Liverpool, London and Southampton for the 
purpose of obtaining information which will be utilised in 
planning the new wharf and lairages for the reception of 
foreign animals at Merklands, on the north bank of the Clyde. 
The Glasgow Corporation are being dispossessed at Yorkhill, 
as the ground there is required for the extension of the harbour, 
but by arrangement with the Clyde Trustees they have secured a 
site further down the river. It consists of 73 acres, which have 
been leased for fifteen years. 

Mr. W. MATTHEWS, C.E, sat on the 18th inst. at the 
Surveyors’ Institution, Westminster, as sole arbitrator in pro- 


extending over thirteen years—for a new cross-country railway | ceedings between the Humber Conservancy Commissioners 
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and the Humber Commercial Railway and Dock Company, 
the promoters of a Bill for the construction of a dock at 
Immingham, which has passed the House of Commons, the 
arbitration being held for the purpose of determining the width 
and shape of the entrance. The dock is to be constructed for 
the largest ships. The proceedings were held in private. The 
arbitrator will make his award in due course. 

THE Corporation of Glasgow haveasked the London County 
Council if it is prepared to co-operate in endeavouring to secure 
that the principles advocated by the conference of represen- 
tatives of municipal and rating authorities convened by the 
Glasgow Corporation on the taxation of land values be carried 
into effect. The Local Government committee of the London 
County Council, in reporting on the subject, express the 
opinion that the bringing into line of so many provincial 
authorities is the most important step yet taken towards the 
rating of site values, and that the Council should do what they 
can to assist the conference in its eforts to bring about this 
reform of the system of local taxation. 

Mr. JAMES GREEN, the arbitrator appointed by the Local 
Government ‘Board, ‘has’ made his award, known as the initial 
valuation, in respect of property alleged to be improved by 
reason of the proposed widening of the southern extremity of 
Hampstead Road at its junction with Tottenham Court Road 
and Euston Road, London.. The award deals with two public- 
houses, the Duke of Grafton, Euston Road, and the Adam 
and Eve, Hampstead Road and Euston Road. In respect of 
the Duke of Grafton, Mr. Green assesses the value as land 
and buildings at 36,3752, and the site as commercial land at 
s,000/., or with license 17,250/.; and in respect of the Adam 
and Eve he puts the total value as land and buildings at 
51,8752, and the value of the site as commercial land 12,200/,, 
or with license 41,3257. 


WORKMEN’S HOUSES IN WASHINGTON. 


THE correspondent of the Morning Post (Mr. A. Maurice Low) 
in the course of an article on Workmen’s Houses in America 
writes :—My attention was attracted the other day to the 
following advertisement printed in large type in one of the 
local papers :— 

“ Working man’s chance of a lifetime to purchase a home 
on the widest and grandest avenue in the world ; 169 feet wide ; 
four rows of magnificent shade trees, wide parking, best car 


Ww. SALTER 
SEYSSEL AND LAVA ASPHALTES. 


service in the city, only a few minutes’ ride from the Capitol. 
and Navy Yard.” 

The foregoing. statements are correct and are not merely 
the flamboyant adjectives of a clever promoter, The street is: 
160 feet wide, there are beautiful trees on both sides and green: 
grass to gladden the eye. It is as unlike the slum or the- 
hideous and squalid monotony of Clapham or Brixton as one’ 
can imagine, and it is about as far from the Capitol, the: 
American Houses of Parliament, as St, Stephen’s is from. 
Regent’s Circus. Here is the description of the houses as 
advertised by the real estate agent :— 

“ Two-storey, pressed brick, and large cellar dwelling ;. 
marble steps and trimmings ; tiled vestibule ; large hall ; six. 
nice cosy wide rooms, and bath with porcelain tub and latest 
nickel fixtures ; coal and gas ranges ; furnace heat in concrete 
cellar; plate glass storm doors; hard-wood finish ; rooms 
papered and hand-decorated ceilings. ‘ Why pay rent when 
you can purchase a home for rco dollars cash ; balance to 
suit ??” 

The particular houses I was in search of did not differ: 
materially from those surrounding them, except that they 
were brand-new; the paint glistened in the pride of 
oil and turpentine, and the paper was such a shining. 
mark for small children to ornament it with, grimy 
hands that it invited attack. The rooms were not large,. 
of course, but they were of fairly decent size, and there were 
conveniences undreamed of not only by the British work-- 
man but by men far higher in the social scale To begin with, 
there were the marble steps, and if one cannot dwell in marble. 
halls the next best thing is to have marble steps to one’s. front 
door; and the marble steps lead not to a front door as in an 
English house, but to a “storm door,” an outer door of plate- 
glass in an oak frame, which keeps out the snow and cold of 
winter. You pass through the storm door intc a small vesti- 
bule prettily tiled, and then to the front-door proper, and from 
that toa small hall. There is a parlour, a dining-room and a 
kitchen, in which one may cook with coal or gas according to 
inclination, the coal range heating the water for the bath 
above with its porcelain tub and its nickel fixtures. The whole. 
house is heated by a furnace in the cellar, so that every room. 
can be warmed or the heat can be turned off from any room 
by simply closing a register. I am not without a practical 
knowledge of architecture and building, and I examined the 
house as carefully as possible in the circumstances to see 
whether it was jerry-built or of average good workmanship, 
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‘and my opinion is that the “house is well built and will not fall 
to pieces after it has been lived in for six months. No one 
-can tell how a wall is built or floors are laid unless he has seen 
the work under Construction, but the superficial examination 
was satisfactory. This house can be bought for 20/. cash and 
monthly payments of from 3/. to 42, with interest at the rate 
-of 6 per cent. per annum until final payment is made, the 
vendor being protected by a mortgage for the full amount of 
the purchase money, 550/. the mortgagee paying taxes and 
agreeing to keep the house insured. 

Another house I inspected near by that cost 84o/. can be 
bought for 707. cash and monthly payments of 57; as in the 
former case, the purchaser gives a mortgage on the property 


to Secure the vendor and pays interest on the monthly notes. : 


The expenses in connection with executing the deeds, drawing 
and recording the mortgage, are borne by the vendor. This 
house, costing nearly 300/. more than the other, is naturally 
better and larger, though I am not sure that it is any more 
substantially built. The doors of the parlour and dining-room 
are of oak, there are oak overmantels in both rooms and open 
‘fireplaces, there is a “reception hall” between the parlour and 
dining-room ; in the kitchen ‘are laundry tubs and a dresser 
with a scullery, or, as the American architect calls it, a pantry, 
adjoining ; on the floors above are five bedrooms, several good- 
sized cupboards, a trunk or lumber-room, and, luxury of all 
luxuries, a tiled bath-room. There are speaking tubes, electric 
bélls, automatic gas igniters and, of course, a furnace that heats 
the entire house. The house is built of brick with stone 
‘trimmings, and as can be well understood, is ina distinctly un- 
‘fashionable neighbourhood. No man with the slightest pre- 
tensions could live there, but equally it is in an essentially 
respectable neighbourhood, it is convenient for all parts of the 
city, and from the description I have given it will be seen that 
the occupant can enjoy a good deal of comfort and give some 
expression to his artistic sense if he.is so inclined. It should 
be added that Washington is not alone in houses of this 
character sold on small cash and monthly payments. In every 
large city the same class of house is to be found, and the 
number of working men and other men of limited means who 
own the houses in which they live is surprisingly large. 

One of the main reasons that makes it possible for houses 
to be sold “on terms to suit,” as the real estate agent phrases 
it, is the simplicity of the system of land transfer in the United 
States. It is as easy to sell a piece of land as it is any other 
property, and the purchaser does not have to pay enormous 


‘fees or employ conveyancers who charge a high price for their 


services. ‘There are no entailed estates in America, and when, 
as occasionally happens, a man has attempted by will to create 
what is practically an entail, courts have repeatedly broken the 
will and refused to permit the property to be vested in the 
hands of trustees for longer than the minority of the de- 
scendant’s youngest grandchild, on the ground that a trust of 
that character is contrary to public policy. 

Entail not existing it is easy to buy and sell property, which 
is: continually changing owners ; and the simplicity of land 
registration facilitates the purchase and sale. American cities 
are divided into “squares” and_ subdivided ‘into “lots,” appro- 
priately numbered or otherwise designated, the municipal 
authorities, when the city is first laid out, recording these lots 
and squares, establishing the building lines, the width of streets 
and making other regulations to govern building. As the city 
grows and outlying territory is incorporated into the munici- 
pality the new squares and lots are given numbers and treated 
in all respects as the original city, so that there is always in’ 
existence a complete record of every inch of land under private 
ownership. : 

When a man buys a house or a piece of ground the grantor 
executes a deed in fee simple, which in most States describes 
in brief and easily understood terms that Richard Roe and 
Jane Roe, his wife, sell to John Doe lot number so-and-so in 
square number so-and-so, having a frontage of so many feet 
on acertain street named, improved by a three-storey ‘brick- 
and-stone dwelling. This is signed and witnessed and attested 
to by a notary public, who is paid a fee of 1s. for every signa- 
ture, and the deed is recorded by the Recorder of Deeds or 
other duly designated official, who is paid a small fee, usually 
not more than 5s. for an ordinary deed. These deeds are 
transcribed into the books of the Recorder of Deeds, and the 
books are open to the public, so that any one with little trouble 
can ascertain whether the title to his property is good. Ifa 
man buys property and mortgages it, the mortgage, which is 
equally simple in phraseology, is entered on the record, and 
the history of that particular lot, showing the transfers, mort- 
gages, assignments, and other legal transactions, can be 
readily ascertained from the Recorder’s books. Of course, 
no transfer or other transaction affecting the property is valid 
unless a deed has been duly executed and _ officially 
recorded, which reduces the risk of fraud toa minimum. It 
is this simple and inexpensive system that makes it possible 
for a working man to buy a house for a first payment of Io/. 
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A NEW WATER-SOFTENER. 


THE Pulsometer Engineering Company have been so long 
occupied with pumping water, it would be strange if they were 
indifferent to its qualities or failed to discover other oppor- 
tunities for their activity in connection with it. The ‘Criton” 
water-softener is one result. There are few people who are 
without experience of the hardness of water. In some districts 
‘no other kind is unfortunately obtainable without an outlay by 
which soft water would become a luxury. There is besides 
the inconvenience a waste of money due to the hardness, for 
washing becomes more costly and clothes have to suffer in the 
operation. That is not the only expense, for food becomes 
less nutritious when hard water is employed. The Pulsometer 
Company recognise that the difficulty is to be overcome, 
mainly, by the aid of chemistry. But the science has advanced 
since Professor Clark introduced his process of dissolving the 
chalk by the aid of carbonic acid in 1849. In the new process 
calcium chloride, magnesium sulphate, magnesium chloride, 
calcium sulphate are the principal agents. The principle is 
explained in the pamphlet which the Pulsometer Engineering 
Company have produced. The theory may be simple, like 
much else in chemistry, but mechanism is required for the 
accurate addition and intimate mixing of the reagents and the 
removal of the salts. The ‘“ Criton” was invented to serve 
these purposes. The diagrams in the pamphlet show the 
ingenuity of the softener. It consists of two cylindrical tanks, 
one for the lime water, the other a settling tank, beside a soda 
tank, &c. After passing through a mixer and settling, the 
water returns to a filter under the first tank before it passes 
out for use There is economy of space, and the “ Criton,” 
from its compound cylindrical form, presents a_ pleasing 
appearance. One represented is capable of filtering 6,500 
gallons of water an hour ; another of smaller size 4,000 gallons. 
In many parts of the country the invention will be invaluable, 
for hard water is responsible for more evils than is commonly 
supposed. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 


AN address was given in the Engineering School, Dublin, by 
Mr Lynden Macassey, secretary to the Royal Commission on 
London Traffic, and Lecturer in Transport in the School of 
Economics of London University, on “The Economics of 
Railway Transportation.” According to him, the economics 


of railway transportation, by which expression are included,. 
amongst others, the economic principles which govern the 
location, construction and operation of a railway require, as 
society advances, the most careful consideration at the hands 
of engineers. There was, especially in England, a tendency on 
the part of engineers to regard excellence of construction and 
equipment, what is in effect but a means to an end, the true end 
being the provision of an efficient railway capable of construc- 
tion and operation at the lowest cost, and so circumstanced as 
to enable the management to provide transportation of a kind 
and at a cost most suitable for the development of the district. 
On such an end the work of the engineer had a far-reaching 
effect. Having dealt at some length with the economics of 
alignment, the economics of construction and the factors which 
affect the volume of traffic, Mr. Macassey compared the differ- 
ences of policy between railroads in the States and in England, 
and went on to say that so far as is consistent with the require- 
ments of public safety, a railway should, as in the United 
States, be constructed with regard to the traffic it is to bear. 
In Germany there are sometimes four standards of construc- 
tion, whereas in England, excepting light railways, there is only 
one. The lines on which light traffic are constructed in the 
United States and gradually improved as traffic increased, 
were described ; and the policy of basing rates. on a uniform 
charge on cost of service, or an equal mileage scale, were con- 
sidered, and the impracticability and inexpediency of doing so 
demonstrated. In conclusion he said, in the interests of the 
traders, of the railway and of the community, rates could only be 
based on what the traffic would bear, the true standard being 
the value, not the cost, of the service rendered, 


THE LAW OF LIBEL IN ENGLAND AND 
SCOTLAND. 


IN the course of business it is sometimes necessary to write 
letters which are not modelled on the examples of the “ Polite 
Letter Writer.” Vigorous expressions are used and often lead 
to actions for libel. Our readers may not be aware that there 
is a difference of opinion among the judges, of the Scottish 
Court about what constitutes libel, and that English precedents 
are not followed. A case which has just been decided by 
four judges constituting a Court of Appeal in Edinburgh 
exemplifies the peculiarities of the two countries, and will sug- 
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gest to English manufacturers that more license is allowed in 
the North than would be approved in England. The facts 
of the case were as follows :—Messrs. Joseph Evans & Sons, 
hydraulic engineers, Wolverhampton, sought to recover 1,000/, 


: damages from Messrs. John G. Stein & Co., of the Bonnybridge 


fireclay works, for a libel contained in letters and telegrams 
relating to a pump which was on order. One judge had 
authorised the bringing of the action, but four judges in another 
Court came to an opposite conclusion. Then judgment was 
expressed by Lord M’Laren as follows :— 

The defendants in this case, who are described as fireclay 
makers, Bonnybridge, Scotland, in’ May 1903 gave an order to 
the plaintiffs, who are hydraulic engineers at Wolverhampton, 
England, for the supply of a pump for their works at Bonny- 
bridge. The pump was wanted immediately, and the defendants 
say, whether rightly or wrongly it is unnecessary for the 
purposes of this action to consider, that the plaintiffs professed 
to have the pump required in stock and ready for immediate 
delivery. Some delay ensued in the execution of the order, 
and the defendants who, I assume, were put to inconvenience 
by the delay, ‘were very angry, and addressed to the plaintiffs 
certain letters and a telegram, which, to say the least, were 
very intemperate in expression, and which in my judgment 
were defamatory. If these communications had been ad- 
dressed to a third party they would, according to our 
law, and I do not doubt according to the law of 
England, have been proper to be submitted to a jury in an 
action of libel. The present action has been instituted for the 
recovery of damages for libel or defamation. I need only 
quote from the first of the letters in question, June 9,. 1903, in 
which it is said:—‘*We have to remind you that you have 


- incurred a very serious responsibility in thus obtaining our 
- order under false pretences and misrepresentations, and that 


‘you will be held responsible for.all loss, direct and indirect, 


. arising through your failure to perform your undertaking.” 


In 


the telegram dated June 18, 1903, the defendants say :—“ Your 


letter evasive, indefinite and altogether unsatisfactory. Pump 
wilfully misrepresented as in stock three weeks ago, and order 


‘placed accordingly. Serious daily loss, for which you are held 


responsible. We bitterly resent such trickery,” &c. The 
peculiarity of the case is that while the law of Scotland awards 
reparation for defamatory statements made to the party accused 
on the ground of injury to feelings, the law of England, which 
does not take account of injury to ‘eelings, gives no action 
for statements addressed to the party accused himself As 
counsel are agreed as to the doctrine of the law of 


“England on this subject, it is unnecessary that it should 


be proved. The Lord Ordinary has allowed an issue 
on the ground, as he states, “ that Scotland was the locus delict¢, 
because the letters were written and posted, and the telegram 
despatched in Scotland.” On the best consideration I have 


‘been able to give tothe Lord Ordinary’s reasoning |on this 


subject, I am not able to concur in his opinion. It appears to 
me that it is of the essence of an injury of the nature of 


-defamation that the defamatory charge should reach its 


‘law of England does not consider actionable. 


‘material packets that are entrusted to it. 


destination or should at least become known to some one. 


‘While the letters complained of were in transit through Scot- 


land they could not injure the plaintiffs, because their contents 
were as secret and as completely protected from disclosure as 
if they had been locked up in the defendants’ desk. It was 
only when the letters were delivered at Wolverhampton that 
damage was done, but then the damage was of a kind that the 
1 In my opinion 
the case is exactly the same as if the defendants had taken the 
letters to Carlisle and posted them there, because in their 
transit through Scotland the letters could do no harm. I do 
not overlook the consideration that a contract may be com- 
pleted by the posting of a letter on the principle that the Post 
Office is an agency for the transmission of a completed 
contract. But, as I think, there is no real analogy between 
the cases. In cases of contract it is considered that 


‘the offerer by sending his offer through the Post Office 


invites a reply through the same medium, and _ thus 
the Post Office, with the assent of the two parties 
to the proposed contract, is made the agent for the 
delivery of the reply. This is the principle of the 
law on the subject, because the Post Office does not hold 
itself out as an agent for any one except for the delivery of the 
In the present case 
I cannot hold that the Post Office was the agent for the 
publication of a libel, and there was certainly no preliminary 
assent on the part of the pursuers to the use of the Post 


“Office for the transmission of a libel upon themselves. I 


therefore come to the conclusion that no wrong was committed 
by the defenders within the jurisdiction. It is proper to 
notice that the plaintiffs make a point of the fact (as they 
aver) that the letters complained of were dictated by the 
defendants to and type-written by a clerk or clerks in their 
‘employment, and were copied into the defendants’ letter book. 
Now, I am not prepared to hold that the employment of an 


~amanuensis in the ordinary course of business to write letters on 


business amounts to publication of a libel, should such letters 
be found to contain defamatory matter. The work of an 
amanuensis, to whom letters are dictated, is confidential 
employment, and in the general case the amanuensis knows 
nothing of the parties or the subject in controversy His 
duties are purely mechanical, and he cannot without a breach 
of confidence make any use of the information which he 
may pick up in writing a letter to dictation. It may be 
that if the person employed to write the letter knew 
the party to whom the letter was addressed, and the 
letter conveyed to his’ mind a defamatory imputation, an 
action would lie. But in this record we have not even a state- 
ment of the name of the clerk to whom the ietters were 
dictated, and there is no suggestion that the letters conveyed 
any meaning to his mind. In such circumstances I cannot 
hold that there is a relevant statement of a defamatory libel 
addressed or uttered to a known person within the juris- 
diction. I may add that the difficulty as to formulating a 
relevant averment in such a case is not removed by the inser- 
tion of the word “ maliciously.” This word when applied to 
the act of dictating a letter is obviously a mere expletive con- 
veying no meaning distinct from that of the averment without 
the word “maliciously.” What I have said regarding the 
dictation of letters applies with, if possible, greater force to the 
transmission of telegrams. The duties of the clerks in the 
telegraphic department of the Post Office are strictly con- 
fidential, and I think it would be a new departure in the law of 
libel to hold that a telegraphic message, which was not other- 
wise actionable becomes so because it is read by the Post 
Office clerks who are engaged in its transmission. In this case 
also it would, in my opinicn, be necessary to make an averment 
of circumstantial publication to an individual. It would then 
depend on the evidence of the person named whether the words 
complained of conveyed any defamatory meaning to his mind. 
On the whole matter I am of opinion that no relevant case has 
been made, and that the defendants are entitled to be assoilzied 
from the action. 


MASTER minima ese FOR SOUTH 


A MEETING of master builders was held on October 24 at 
the Chamber of Commerce Room, Corporation Buildings, 
Johannesburg, for the purpose of discussing, amending and 
adopting proposed articles of an Association. The chair was 
taken by Mr. C. Wood. ; 

In his inaugural address, the Chairman said that it was 
gratifying to see so many master builders present that even- 
ing. It illustrated one of the advantages of such an Associa- 
tion to bring them together and to hold discussion on any 
matter affecting the trade generally. Associations of the kind 
existed at Durban, East London and Pretoria, and from time 
to time these associations had written to various gentlemen 
in Johannesburg, urging the formation of an institution of 
master builders. It was apparent to all of them that no harm, 
on the contrary very much good, must ensue from the forma- 
tion of an Association. In a town like Johannesburg there was 
very great scope, and there were many matters they could 
take up to the benefit of all of them. The Chairman referred 
to the action of the C.S.A.R. in sending trucks to Durban for 
repair. It did not directly affect the building trade, but 
he had no doubt the engineers of the town would take 
the matter up after the correspondence which had taken place 
in the Press. It was a monstrous sort of thing that the 
Administration could not get suitable tenders in the colony. 
If other public bodies or administrations thought that they 
were unable to get suitable tenders for work done by master 
builders, he, the speaker, thought that, judging from the meet- 
ing that evening, there were sufficient builders to do all the 
work wanted in Johannesburg. They had heard from time to 
time about work being imported from other countries, but 
when the Government went out of its way to send work out of 
the colony it was rather a bad state of affairs. If the mining 
companies sent work to other colonies there would be a great 
outcry in the Press. He felt that the work sent to Durban 
could have been done in Johannesburg under certain con- 
ditions, and, so far as their own trade was concerned, he hoped 
a similar condition of affairs would never occur. 

The objects of the Association are as follows :— 


(2) To guard the interests of employers in every branch of — 
the building trade. 


(4) To co-operate with the local-authorities, architects and 
others interested in building operations in Johannesburg and 
districts. 

(c) To determine the payment of labour, skilled and un- 
skilled, in the,different branches of the building trade as may 
from time to time be necessary. 

(d) To co-operate with other South African associations, 

(e) To promote, support, or oppose, as may be deemed most 
expedient, any legislative or other measures affecting the 
interests of any or all branches of the building trade, 
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(f) To watch over, promote and protect the 
interests of the members. 

(g) To purchase, acquire, hold, or dispose of property, 
either fixed or movable, required for the purpose of the Asso- 
ciation. 

(2) To apply for a charter or other authority or promote 
any Act of the Legislature with a view to the attainment of the 
above objects or any of them, and to do all such other lawful 
things as may be conducive thereto. 

The rules, interpretations and regulations governing the 
Association were discussed at length and adopted. 


mutual 


BIRMINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS. 


THE annual meeting of the members of the Birmingham 
Master Builders’ Association was held on the 17th inst. under 
the presidency of Lieutenant-Colonel John Barnsley. The 
report stated that, having secured the omission from the 
Operative Plasterers’ general rules of the objectionable clause 
in Rule 8, Clause 16—viz. “those engaged on the job to have 
the same wages as if sent irrespective as to whether any 
members are sent from the employer’s district or not’”—the 
committee re-signed the old rules with the operatives for 
twelve months from April 1last. Although the present state 
of trade fully justified notice being given for a general reduc- 
tion in wages, the committee, after careful consideration, had 
decided not to disturb the trade this year. The committee 
recorded with pleasure the election of Mr. C. H. Barnsley to 
the office of president of the Institute of Builders, and also the 
election of Mr. F. G. Whittall as one of the vice-presidents of 
the Midland Federation of Building Trade Employers. Satis- 
factory conclusions had been arrived at with the local Archi- 
tectural Association as to the interpretation of the prime-cost 
clause in the conditions of contract, and “on the question of 
making good after other trades.” A prize of one guinea had 
again been offered by the Association for competition amongst 
the masonry students at the Municipal Technical School. The 
committee recommended that next year a total sum of five 
guineas should be offered to the students in the classes ccn- 
nected with the building trade at the Municipal Technical 
School, the details to be arranged after consultation with the 
headmaster. The total membership was now ninety-two. The 
balance-sheet was described as satisfactory. The annual 
dinner took place in the Grosvenor Rooms at the Grand 


Hotel, and was largely attended. Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
Barnsley, V.D. (president of the Master Builders’ Association), . 
occupied the chair. 


NEW THEATRE ROYAL, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE new Theatre Royal will be opened to the public in the- 
course of a few weeks. The theatre, both externally and inter- 
nally, says the Birmingham Daily Post, resembles to a very 
large extent the new Gaiety in London. The plans of the 
architects (Messrs. Riintz & Ford, London) have been modified: 
in various ways since they were provisionally approved a year 
ago. The building is five storeys in height, with a street eleva- 
tion of about 60 feet and a general height of between 70 feet 
and 80 feet. The main walls are of red brick, but the eleva- 
tion to New Street is of Monk’s Park stone in the semi-Classic 
style of the period of George III. This bold white frontage is 
strange to the eye, the contrast with other public buildings is so - 
marked, but it, looks imposing in the‘mass, and perhaps when 
the citizens have become accustomed to it, and the whiteness - 
of the stone has become less obtrusive, they will better appre- 
ciate the architectural effect. At present it is hardly complete,. 
for the brickwork which occupies the interstices between the 
stone facings of the upper storey is somewhat inharmonious,. 
but within the next few days this masonry will be concealed by. 
handsome bronze figures 7 feet 6 inches high and 3 feet 
6 inches wide, representing ‘“ Comedy,” “ Industries,” “ Charity,” 
“Justice,” “Science ” and “Tragedy.” From Colonnade Passage 
four front shops with offices above extend down the street to the 
main entrance, which is practically in the same position, facing 
Bennett’s Hill, as it was in the old theatre, only it is much more 
commodious. The grand entrance, 23 feet wide, leads into a 
large crush-room containing the all-important box-office, and 
thence left and right the way is led to the stalls and dress- 
circle. In the opinion of the magistrates who passed the plans,. 
a better scheme for entrances and exits could not have been. 
devised There seems to be no end to them, and if methods 
of speedy egress should give increased confidence to the 
audience, then the visitors to the theatre. need not be alarmed 
or panic-stricken in time of danger. For instance, apart from 
the main entrance to the dress-circle and stalls there are in 
Colonnade Passage entrances (which, of course, are also avail- 
able as exits) to the upper circle and the pit early door, as well 
as additional exits from the gallery, circle and stalls. The 
entrances to the ordinary pit door, and those to the early and 
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ordinary gallery doors’are reached from a long asphalted and 
covered passage 20 feet wide from Stephenson Street. -This 
long passage cutting half-way -through to New Street almost 
gives four frontages to the theatre, and as awnings are to be 
erected in Colonnade Passage and Stephenson Street, the 
queues of people waiting for admission will be somewhat pro- 
tected from the weather. 


Turning next to the auditorium, it should be said that the 


area of the house is divided into orchestra stalls, pit stalls and 


pit, and then rising in tiers are the dress circle, upper circle | 


In the internal construction care has again been 


and gallery. 
6 y Everybody who 


exercised in the interests of the audience. 


pays for a seat expects comfort and convenience, ,and this, 


cannot be obtained if the view of the stage is interrupted. 
Except in modern theatres these facilities are rarely secured, 
but in the Theatre Royal, every visitor will enjoy a full and 
unobstructed view of the performance. This result has been 
achieved by a little ingenuity in the erection of the galleries 
which has helped to make the lines of the building unusually 
graceful. In the old theatre the public sat with their backs to 
Temple Street and faced the stage, which was on the Colon- 
nade Passage side, but now the stage is on the Stephenson 
Street side and the audience will sit with their backs to New 
Street. The slope of the pit consequently has been obtained 
without excavation, and the gradient is one which is decidedly 
to the advantage of the visitors. To the uninitiated it seems 
curious to see the dress circle practically unsupported from the 
pit, but, as a matter of fact, there are six solid steel 
columns rising from the back of the pit through the circle 
and upper circle corridors to the gallery. Then, running 
from side to side, tied at the ends to the main wall and 
resting on the columns are steel cantilevers, which form the 
permanent strength of the three galleries. Two pillars only 
are observed in the dress circle and two others in the upper 
circle, inasmuch as the others are screened by the corridors. 
So neatly is the work done that it gives the appearance of 
galleries almost resting on air, but there is that durability and 
stability about the construction which renders them perfectly 
safe, while there is the added advantage, as mentioned above, 
of no one’s view of the performance being impeded. Eighteen 
private boxes have been erected, nine on each side, rising from 
the pit in tiers of three, and in front of the stalls, appropriately 
placed near the footlights, is a well for the accommodation of 
the orchestra. The stage itself is not so large as the old one, 
which was the most extensive in the country apart from Drury 


Lane, but its dimensions are ample, and it is equipped with 
every modern appliance requisite in a completely fitted theatre. 
The roof of the theatre possesses some unusual features, the 


most important being that it rises to higher altitudes with the | 


rise of the galleries—an advantage which will be felt by the 
occupants of the seats on the high levels in more air space. In 


front of the proscenium a sounding-board has been constructed, ~ 


and a massive 1oo-light ornamental electrolier depends from 
the point which divides the sounding-board from the roof. - 
The decoration and upholstering of the theatre is being 
carried out in a most pleasing style and manner. 
of colour is green, white and gold, and from what can be seen 
already theauditorium under the harmonising tints will look both 
rich and restful. The seats, which are on the tip-up principle 
throughout, are covered with green plush, and the carpets and 


draperies are of the same hue, while, by way of variation, the. 
stage pelmet valance and the drop curtains are handsomely | 


The scheme ~ 


embellished with gold embroidery. The private boxes are” 


papered in rose colour, and the furniture is of satinwood 


covered with rose silk, the walls of the other parts of the i 


auditorium being papered in green and gold. The ceiling is 


being decorated in ivory white and gold, and the same tints _ 


are adopted in other parts of the building. The seating accom- 
modation provided in the theatre is for about 2,200 persons, 
and is approximately apportioned as follows :—Dress circle 380, 
upper circle 350, gallery 550, pit stalls 116, 
stalls 166, boxes 72 and pit 550. Ample dressing-room 
accommodation has been provided for the largest companies. 
There are several conveniently arranged refreshment-bars, the 
corridors are sufficiently spacious for a promenade during the 


intervals, and the whole of the building is lighted by electricity 


and gas, and heated and ventilated on the Plenum system. 
There is, of course, a good deal of woodwork in the construc- 
tion of the building, but no more than was absolutely necessary, 
for concrete has been used wherever practicable. Still, every 
precaution has been taken against fire or panic, for the 


orchestra © 


corridors even are of fireproof substance, and the whole of the © 


plastering is finished in fire-resisting material. As will be evi- 
dent from the great display of plumberwork at the rear and 
sides of the building, the sanitary arrangements have received 
a large measure of attention. The erection of the theatre has 
been carried out by Messrs. H. Lovatt & Co., Wolverhampton, 
and the decoration and upholstering is the work of Messrs. 
Smee & Cobay, of London. The total cost of the new building 
is about 50,000/. 
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The simplicity, freedom from complication, and efficiency has 
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deposit left round the plug hole basins is not only objectionable, but is 
considered by medical men to be too often the means of communi- 
cating disease. 
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THE proposal to transform the High School, Edinburgh, 
into a National Gallery does not find favour with the High 
School Club. The members have obtained a report on the 
subject from Mr. Henry F. Kerr, architect. Speaking 
generally, he says that a building designed for one purpose 
rarely serves for another, and the High School is not likely 
to be an exception. The plan area of it is 15,000 square 
feet, while the existing National Gallery has 23,000 square 
feet. The cubical contents are 364,000 and 590,000 cube 
feet respectively. The area of the new Art Galleries in 
Glasgow is 23,280 square feet. Mr. KERR points to the 
difficulty of obtaining height if the rooms of the High 
School were converted into galleries, while on the Con- 
tinent height is sought after. In the seven saioons of the 
Pinakothek at Munich, the breadth of which is the same 
as the hall of the High School (42 feet), the wall-head is 
31 feet and the glass 52 feet from the floor. In other 
words, the glass is 16 feet higher, and the top of the sky- 
light 26 feet higher, than the apex of the pediment of the 
High School. In the Louvre, Paris, there are galleries of 
similar width to the hall and the gallery that might be 
formed of the library block at the High School; for 
example, the first or second French Galleries. The height 
to the cornice is about 30 feet—8 feet higher than the 
wall-head of the High School library block—and the 
flat glass of these galleries is 6 feet higher than the stone 
pediment of the High School. The Louvre apartments, 
although not primarily designed for picture galleries, are 
yet so successful that the latest French Gallery, the Petit 
Palais des Beaux-Arts, Paris, has the same usual propor- 
tions, which yield such good results, the height of the 
glass from the floor being approximately equal to the width 
of the room. The same proportion is also found in the 
Rijks Museum, Amsterdam. In the square rooms of the 
Ecole Hollandaise the breadth is 30 feet, and a height of 
the same to the glass. In the Salle Internationale there isa 
breadth of over 30 feet and a height of 30 feet. The lighting 
of the pictures in the foreign galleries, being high, is well 
diffused, and the rooms themselves are generally fine 
apartments. The reason for this high lighting is a practical 
one—to avoid the reflection of light from the surface of the 
painting to the eye. The greater the height of glass the 
more obtuse the angle of reflection from the picture surface, 
and the glitter, instead of passing to the eye, is directed to 
the floor. It must not be imagined that the above 
examples are extreme instances ; they are ordinary galleries 
for the same purpose as our National Gallery. Even in 
Rouen the two main halls of the new galleries are about 
140 by 50 by over 50 feet to the glass. Plans have been 
prepared for increasing the height of the Art Galleries at 
Haarlem. Unless Mr. Kerr’s figures are found to be 
incorrect, there is a probability that the High School will 
only be a makeshift as a National Gallery, and the need of 
a new building designed for the display of pictures will 
become more apparent. 


Ir is not difficult to form a collection of building 
stones, and examples are to be found in several museums. 
One of the most interesting was that obtained for the pur- 
pose of discovering the most eligible stone for the new 
Houses of Parliament. In the report made on that occa- 
sion there was a reference to various buildings which were 
constructed in the different districts. ‘They were evidence 
on a grand scale of the value of the various kinds of stone. 
The specimens can be subjected to mechanical and 
chemical tests, and in that way lithology has attained most 
of the characteristics of a science. Experience, however, 
Shows that in spite of satisfactory results in the laboratory, 
Stones do not always realise the anticipations of those who 
tested them. Some other kind of information is desirable 
which is not always forthcoming. This subject engaged the 
attention of the members of the Architects’ Union of Berlin 
at their last sitting. Various instances were given of stones 
which promised well but were unable to resist the weather, 
although similar stones were to be found in Romanesque 


/and Gothie buildings, and which had sustained the wear 


and tear of centuries. The desirability was consequently 
accepted of forming a collection of specimens which 
would be derived from old buildings rather than from beds 
in quarries. It is not suggested that buildings should be 
made to suffer. But when repairs take place and on other 
occasions fragments are to be obtained which if carefully | 
preserved would serve for examination. Whether they’ 
would afford any revelation except that strata are not 
always of the same quality and texture has yet to be ascer- 
tained. If information could be derived it might be valu- 
able, and if none is forthcoming then those who use stone 
are not in a worse position than now. 


Tue American colleges and other educational institu- 
tions have the advantage of the services of experts who are 
willing to aid by occasional lectures. It is needless to say 
much can be gained when a man who possesses experience: 
suggests the utility of the knowledge which the students 
who listen to him are acquiring, and which they may con- 
sider as no more than exercises which tradition has dictated. 
An ordinary professor of mathematics may be unable to go 
beyond generalities when discoursing about the utility of his 
science. A bridge designer or a director of a surveying 
party would in a very short time impart to the exercises of 
the classroom a novel interest. ‘Consulting professor- 
ships” for that purpose are becoming more general in 
America. In the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute the de- 
partment of electricity will henceforth have the co-opera- 
tion of several prominent practitioners, including the chief 
engineer of the Westinghouse Company, the principal of 
the patent and technical department of the American: 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, an ex-president-of an: 
electric manufacturing company, consulting engineers, 
general managers, &c. Their lectures will not interfere’ 
with those of the official professors; on the contrary, they 
will be a development of them, which will enable students’ 
to realise the relations between theory and practice. In 
this country it would be well if a similar innovation were 
attempted. 


AN application having been nade to Mr. CARNEGIE to”: 
display his generosity in the case of Birkenhead, he has 
responded by saying that he will be glad to pay for the 
erection of a central library building at a cost of 15,090/. 
and two branch libraries at 2,500/. each, making 20,000/. 
sterling in all, if Birkenhead will agree to devote a penny 
rate realising not less than 2,300/ a year for their main- 
tenance, and also agree to provide a site for each building. 
without burdening the library rate with the cost. Another 
condition is that the buildings are to be devoted entirely 
to the public service, and are not to contain accommoda- 
tion, which means, we suppose, residence for a librarian. 
The negotiations have hitherto been conducted in secrecy, . 
and at present nothing definite is known about the sites 
or the arrangements for obtaining designs which will be 
adopted. Already there are three public libraries in 
Birkenhead, which are found to be insufficient to meet 
the desires of the inhabitants for knowledge. 


WHEN the value of land in Paris is remembered it seems 
incredible that prisons should be found in positions which, 
in spite of their costliness, offer no corresponding ad- 
vantages. Saint Lazare was in the fourteenth century an 
hospital for lepers; two centuries afterwards it was made 
over to St. VINCENT DE PauL as a residence for the 
Congregation of Missions. At the time of the Revolution: 
it was a suburban house and was converted into a prison. 
It was therefore partly by accident that it became used for 
such a purpose. La Rochette was also a monastic building 
until the Revolution. The demolition of the prisons has 
been a long time under consideration, and sites for new 
structures have been arranged for at Ivry in the south-east 
of Paris. But the difficulty is to find money to erect the 
buildings. It is now proposed .to remove the prisons one 
atatime. Assoonas the site occupied by La Petit Rochette 
or Saint Lazare is sold, the money will be applied to building. 
Under the most favourable circumstances prisons cannot have 
a pleasing aspect, and nowhere is the contrast between them 
and their surroundings more marked than in Paris. 
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SEVENTY YEARS. OF PARIS.: 

“¥- HE reminiscences of anyone who has attained age and 

.+,eminence are usually interesting. In modern times, 
however, men have to take a part in so many diverse affairs, 
and often in quarters of the world which are widely distant, 
it requires some Jabour to accompany them ‘even. in 
imagination. Noone, for example, but a lawyer acquainted 
withthe practice of the High Court, assizes and quarter 
sessions, to say nothing of the realm of sport, would be. 
able to do justice to the volumes which Lord Brampron 


has lately published. Students. of literature would prefer. 


to read a record of the experiences of one: of the Old 
Benchers, especially if he were ofthe class described. by 
CHARLES Lams, which would be confined to the little 
world of one of the Inns of Court. To survey the globe 
from China to Peru has its advantages; but ordinary minds 
are satisfied with the study ofa detailed plan of a far more re- 
stricted region. For that reason manyothers besides Parisians 
will be delighted by the account,which M. Sarpovu, the 
dramatist, gives of the Paris which existed wken he began 
to exercise his power of observation. It is a contribution 
to a book on “ Old Paris” produced by M. GrorGEs CaIN, 
the artist who is conservator to the Carnavalet Museum, 
which is devoted to relics of Paris and: its inhabitants. 
Nor will the interest be confined to Frenchmen. Paris is, 
no doubt, the capital of France, aod Vicror Huco with 
others regarded it as the capital of civilisation. It is also, 
however, a capital of a different kind. ‘To many strangers 
from other countries it represents an imaginative city which 
afforded delight for a longer or shorter period according to 
circumstances, but which is ever. afterwards recalled with 
gratification. It is impossible for the majority to revivify 
the peculiar pleasure of the first visit, and every change 
that is made in the city, although it may-be an improve- 
ment, seems to render the gulf between past and present 
wider. .But on that account men.are always pleased to be able 
to compare notes with those who were their contemporaries, 
who have shared in the same joys and, it may be, share in 
the same regrets which alike originated in Paris. 

. M. VictoriEN SARDOU is a true Parisian, for he was 
born in Paris, and he has resided there the greater part of 
his life. He has had to endure the privations which are 
inevitable for the majority of men who expect to live by 
their wits amid the competition of the city. He has 
suffered hunger and cold in garrets. But fortune after- 
wards made amends, and he attained not merely a seat in 
the Academy, which is the goal of so many ambitions, but 
more wealth than is usually acquired by a writer. He 
might well write a chapter about the insolence of players, 
which would resemble that by Git Bras of Santillane, 
as well as one which would represent actors on their knees 
before him imploring for a piece which would bring them 
success 

_He was born in 1831. That was a remarkable time. 
The Revolution and the Empire had vanished, and there 
was a disposition to look on these great events as if they 
brought discomfort, if not discredit, to France. But in 1831 
under Louis PHILIPPE a change occurred, and the bour- 
geoisie of Paris believed that they were about to 
enter on an enjoyable period, for was not there the 
National Guard to protect the peaceful “ Biirgerkonigthum ” 
against all enemies? It is easy to understand how the 
young VICTORIEN SARDOU in those days was impressed 
with-that peculiar feeling which many old visitors to Paris 
will be able to recall, viz. that it was a Garden .City. He 
lived in the Impasse des Feuillantines, behind the Val de 
Grace in the Quartier Latin, and out of his lofty window he 
saw what appeared to be unlimited greenery. 
a door he could have written on it, like RoLttrn in a 
neighbouring street, Ruris et urbis incola. On the left 
side of the river there are still survivals of old gardens. 
Indeed, close to the Palais Mazarin, where the Academies 
meet, there are trees which would do credit to any English 
park. But it was not merely the gardens enclosed by high 
walls which imparted an impression of rurality...The shop- 
keepers used often take their meals in front of their houses. 
The tables were adorned with flowers, there was much 
lattice-work, and the difference between many of the houses 
and the suburban villas was not so marked as it is in our 
days. . 

THACKERAY, who was as much a student of art asa 


yy 


If he owned - 


newspaper correspondent at ‘the time Sarvovu refers to, 
describes his impressions as he came to the barrier at the 
end of the Faubourg Saint-Denis. He was’ struck with the 
long glistening line of gutter which, even if malodorous, 
was invaluable in a picture.. The houses of all dimensions 
and of every hue of colour, some. of one storey and some 
as high as the Tower of Babel, from which the haberdashers. 
hung gaudy pieces of calico, the red, wine-shops with 
their painted vines and gilded railings, the: trees and sun- 
shine and white buildings of the boulevard and.many other 
sights formed a scene which appears to have vanished not 
only from Paris but from the world. A young fellow with 
dramatic instincts like M. Sarpou must have. revelled in 
the colour and movement of the streets. _ a 

Many of the buildings which now compensate for some 
of the changes did not exist. . Others were not complete in 
the thirties. The Madeleine was at the time in the 
builders’ hands ; so was the Arc delEtoile. The Hotel 
de Ville, which was afterwards destroyed by the ,Com- 
munists, was being changed almost out of recognition. 


The obelisk in the Place de la Concorde was not set up till. 


1836, and perhaps it would not have been erected but for 
political difficulties. The Place bore the names of the 
Revolution, of Louis XV.,; of Louis XVI, and the old 
stone, as M. Sarpou says, drew the Monarchy of July out 
of an embarrassment. As it was indifferent to all parties, 
it might be supposed to symbolise their'concord. In those 
days there were no fountains in the Place, which is one of 
the charms of Paris, and the only sculpture were the horses 
of Marly, which marked the, entrance to the Garden of the 
Tuileries on one side and the Champs-Elysées on the other.. 
The Champs-Elysées presented a very different aspect to 
what appears at present. They were suggestive of a. 
village fair, and appeared to be given over to the humblest 
class of entertainers and their patrons. Paris seemed to 
finish at the Rond Pont. All beyond was then the country, 
and people used to go there for picnics. Around the Arc 
de Triomphe, where now there are avenues of lofty houses, 
there were market gardens, fields which seemed. to .-be 
valueless, and an occasional tumbledown shanty. . M. 
SARDOU says that when he went to look at the house which 
Batzac was erecting for himself, and which is near the 
Triumphal Arch in what is now called the Rue Balzac, the 
place was so indefinite that he lost his.way. The whole of 
the region where now are the Quartier Monceau, the 
Avenue Hoche, the Avenue de Messine, the Boulevards 
Courcelles, Malesherbes and Haussmann, were then known 
as ‘‘Poland,” and he was assured that not long before 
partridges were to be found there. 3 

It is needless to say the fine church of St. Augustine, 
which was designed by BALTARD, could not be imagined at 
that time. The glowing Russian Church would be another 
surprise, and the church La ‘Trinité. Where there are 
now long lines of wide thoroughfares there were only 
narrow streets in M. Sarpou’s early years. The great 
boulevards were terminated by the Madeleine on the west 
and by the Temple on the east ; now both sides are extended. 
Where the Halles Centrales are now was then a labyrinth 
of small streets. | - ‘Sf 

The theatres of Paris would, of course, be the buildings 
having most interest for M. Sarpov. In his youthful days 
it was not necessary to close them during the summer. 
The bourgeoisie of that time were indifferent to foreign 
tours and voyages to the coast of Normandy. People were 
content to spend a day occasionally at Vincennes, Mont- 
morency, Saint-Cloud or Romainville. They found relaxa- 
tion in the theatres, and in tne fine weather people came to 
Paris from the provinces to’ see plays. There was no 
objection to form a part of the queue, which was then con- 
sidered, says M. Sarpou, a stimulant to pleasure. In the 
days M. Sarpou mainly describes there was no official 
opera house in Paris, for the building in the Rue de Richelieu, 
where the Duc DE BERRI was assassinated in 1820, was 
demolished by order of the Government. The opera 
house in the Rue Le Peletier, which so many old amateurs 
prefer to CHARLES GARNIER’S building, was, however, 
an excellent substitute. The Francais and the Odéon 
were then, as now, semi-official in character. The Palais- - 
Royal was opened in 1831. ' Taken as a whole, the theatres 
of Paris to-day correspond with those which existed 
seventy years ago. 
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It is in the streets of Paris that M. Sarpovu sees the 
greatest change. He was familiar with them when they 
were extremely narrow, dimly lighted at night, badly paved 
and deprived of footways. It was sometimes necessary to 
seek for safety from the waggons in the shops or doorways 
or behind the posts which were set up to protect foot- 
passengers. ‘There was only one’ omnibus running on the 
boulevard between the Madeleine and the Place de la 
Bastille. The gutters in the middle of the streets were, 
he admits, inconvenient. In the winter, as the snow was 
not removed, a thaw became alarming. The Parisians 


were indifferent to scavenging. The passage of the heavy 


waggons used to shake the windows ; there was no check on 
street cries, the water-carriers being especially noisy. But 
he now looks back on the sights and sounds which he 
describes as /a gaité de la rue. . 

M. Sarpou found success under the Empire and pre- 
sent Republic. It would hardly be fair if he placed the 
Monarchy, which to him was a time of suffering, above the 
other forms of Government. | He has attained such philo- 
sophy as success brings. It was pleasant in youthful days 
to take part in an unexpected game of blindman’s buff in 
a street or to join with companions in exercises which 
would not now be tolerated. But there were drawbacks 
also in those pleasant days. Fora man who can afford to 
keep his carriage the Paris: of to-day is more pleasant to 
drive in than the Paris which was occupied with the rivalry 
of Guizor and Tuirrs. M. Sarpovu therefore acknow- 
ledges that, although he regrets the old Paris, he loves the 
new. The conclusion has its lesson. Many men express 
regrets for the passing away of objects which were supposed 
to confer character on a city, but although they enjoy the 
amelioration which has followed the removal they have not 
the courage, like M. Sarpou, to announce their satisfac- 
tion. 


THE LAW OF SEWERS AND DRAINS.* 


T is commonly supposed that 23 Hen. 8 c. 5 is the 
: earliest attempt to legislate about sewers in this 
country, and the statute stands at the head of the list in 
Messrs. MAcMORRAN and WILLIS’s new book. Speaking 
generally, it is the oldest of the enactments which are still 
operative. But during the reign of Henry VI. there were 
at least four statutes issued which related to Commissions 
of Sewers. ‘They were to be appointed by the Chancellor 
of England, and were ‘“‘to be sent into all parts of the 
Realm where need shall be.” Indeed, CokE was of opinion 
that the provision in Magna Charta about the taking down 
of weirs served a like purpose. 

Words so often become altered in their significetion it is 
well to point out that the sewers referred to in 23 Hen. 8 
c. 5 are not the same as those which now cause so much litiga- 
tion between the authorities in towns and the owners of 
houses. The sewers of the Tudor king and of his prede- 
cessors might be considered as defences against the opera- 
tions of nature, which were likely to be injurious to the 
land. 

The preamble of Henry VIII. begins in this way :— 
“ Know ye, that for as much as the walls, ditches, banks, 
gutters, sewers, gates, calcies, bridges, streams, and 
other defences by the coasts of the sea, and marsh 
ground, being and lying within the limits of A, B and Cin 
the county or counties of , or on the borders or 
confines of the same, by rage of the sea flowing and 
reflowing, and by means of the trenches of fresh water 
descending, and having course by divers ways to the sea, 
be so disrupt, lacerate and broken, and also the common 
passages of ships, ballengers and boats, in the rivers, 
streams and other floods within the limits of, &c.” In fact, 
the Commissioners were to provide against floods caused 
either by tidal waves flowing inwards, or by fresh water 
torrents. Hrnry’s Commissioners did not concern them- 
selves about towns, for it was not until the time of 
JAMEs I., in 1616, that a Commission was formed to deal 
with all “walls, ditches, banks, gutters, sewers, gates, 


* The Law relating to Sewers and Drains. By Alexander Mac- 
morran, M.A., K.C., and W. Addington Willis, LL.B. (London: 
Butterworth & Co, ; Shaw & Sons.) 


causeys, bridges, streams, within two miles of London 
having their fall into the Thames.” g 
It is not difficult to realise what pains and penalties 


would be incurred by anyone who made a. breach in the | 


sides cf one of the sewers of Henry VIII. without, 
authority. The notion of the inviolability of sewers -has 
been continued. down to our time. When about. sixty 
years ago the invaluable report on the sanitary condition of 
the labouring population was prepared, it was discovered 
by the Commission that ‘in some of the larger and more 
crowded towns all entrance into the sewers by house 
drains, or drains from water-closets or cesspools, is pro- 
hibited under a penalty. In other places, including a part 
of the Metropolis, the entrance of house drains, is 
commonly deemed the concession of a privilege.” It 
cannot be said that al! local authorities have as yet become 
reconciled to connections between house drains and sewers. 
At the time of the Sanitary Commission it was taken for 
granted that cesspools were best adapted for houses. It 
was then calculated that there were at least 300,000 in 
London, and that they were equivalent to ‘‘cne enormous 
elongated stagnant cesspool 10 miles in length, 50 feet in 
width and 6 feet 6 inches in depth, which would extend 
through London from the Broadway at Hammersmith to 
Bow Bridge over the river Lea—a distance of ro miles.” 

It is well to bear these facts in mind when objection is 
made to the uncertainty of English law in its relation to 
sewers and drains, Prejudices are hard to kill, especially 


when they appear to be inseparable from the Constitution., 


Whatever the cause, and simple as the object of a sewer or 
drain rnay be, between two and three thousand cases are 
referred to in Messrs. MacmorRAN and WILLIs’s volume, 
all of which have originated in disputes over drains. - They 
divide their work into three parts, viz. Extra-Metropolitan, 
Metropolitan, and General. But the index to the subjects 
arising out of those three divisions occupies 129 pages. 
The table of cases occupies over 50 pages. From. these 
figures it will be evident that the subject has a marvellous 
number of ramifications. NAPOLEON was once told that 
the bravest man in his Empire was a surveyor who eh- 
deavoured to make out diagrams of the Paris sewers. It 
certainly requires no little courage on the part of any 
lawyer to attempt to systematise the English law of sewers 
and drains. 

Metropolitan magistrates and the judges in the higher 
Courts have of late been often puzzled in attempting to 
discriminate between a drain and a sewer. By the Public 
Health Act the former is defined as ‘any drain of. and 
used for the drainage of one building only, or premises 
within the same curtilage, and made merely for the pur- 
pose of communicating therefrom with a cesspool or other 
like receptacle for drainage, or with a sewer into which the 
drainage of two or more buildings or premises occupied, by 
different persons is conveyed.” ‘There is scarcely a word 
in this definition which has not given rise to discussion. 
‘‘ One building only” may mean two or more houses ; and 
“premises within the same curtilage” are not to be inter- 
preted in the same sense:as they would have if introduced 
in a conveyance. Jn fact it would be difficult to explain 
what the phrase means; and hence it is whenever a 
question arises a weary round of preliminaries must 
be again trodden. As for a sewer, it becomes as dubious 
to say what. it-is as what it is not. We are told. that 
a construction is none the less a sewer because it has. no 
outfall, and therefore is incapable of being used as a sewer. 
It may be an open ditch, or a down pipe for rain-water 
from a roof; but it is questionable whether a narrow stream 
isa sewer and an agricultural drain is not one. There may 
be a sewer without drains ; man-holesand gratings are parts 
of one, but not an engine and pumping-house, although 
they are equivalent to an inclined conduit. 
NortTH doubted whether unlawful connections converted 
drains into sewers. But it is now held that in certain condi- 


tions the junction of a drain may still leave a sewer as a 
-legal sewer. 


In all these variations we see something of the 
leaven of the old Tudor influence, and tradition is supreme 


rather, than the more rational conclusions of an architect, 


engineer or contractor. In the majority of cases they would 
easily determine difficulties relating to construction....But 
in all questions of ownership and the powers, rights and 
duties of local authorities, tests of another kind are needed, 


Mr. Justice: 
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What must strike every one as remarkabie is the con- 
nection which exists between sanitation and the reign of 
‘Queen Victoria. In the table of statutes from Henry VIII. 
‘to Witttam IV. there are only a dozen Acts which are 
referred to. All the others, constituting, it may be said, 
the whole body of the law relating to sanitation, were 
passed during the reign of ber late Majesty. That so much 
‘litigation should have arisen over Acts which were framed 
between 1838 and 1899 is not creditable to the Legislature. 
“The Acts related to matters of urgent importance, and they 
“were expressed in language which was modern, and was 
- supposed to have general application. But by the peculiar 
“perversity which seems to belong to Parliament it has 
«required an enormous outlay of money in order to make 
“ithe sections of the various Acts comprehensible. If all the 
money expended in the law courts over drains and sewers 
could have been expended in construction, there is little 
“doubt the public would have gained. 
As so much of sanitation depends on construction it is 
‘remarkable how few penalties can be imposed for defective 
work. One instance in the Public Health London Act, 
1891, is pointed out by the authors as follows :— 


It may be specially mentioned that if a water-closet or 
drain in the Metropolis is so constructed or repaired as to be 
a nuisance or injurious or dangerous to health, the person who 
undertook or executed such construction or repair shall, unless 
he shows that such construction or repair was not due to any 
wilful act, neglect or default, be liable to a fine not exceeding 
20/7. Kut he may summon to the hearing any other person 

' being his agent, servant, or workman, whom he charges as the 
actual offender, and if he proves to the satisfaction of the 
Court that he had used due diligence to prevent the commis- 

. sion of the offence, and that the agent, servant or workman 
committed the offence without his knowledge, consent or con- 
nivance, he shall be exempt from any fine, and the other 
person may be summarily convicted. The words “ The persoa 
who undertook or executed such construction or repair” include 

‘a builder who causes the nuisance by his improper work in 
repairing. By section 15 of the same Act a penalty is also 
imposed upon any nerson who causes any drain, water-closet, 
earth-closet, privy or ash-pit to be a nuisance or injurious or 
dangerous to health, by wilfully destroying or damaging the 
same, or any water supply, apparatus, pipe or work connected 
therewith, or by otherwise wilfully stopping up, or wilfully inter- 

‘fering with, or improperly using the same, or any such water 
supply, apparatus, pipe or work. 


The volume by Messrs. MAcMoRRAN and WILLIS is so 
systematically arranged and the comments are so clearly 
expressed, an intelligent layman will have no difficulty in 

' deriving information from the pages. It should be found 
not only in the offices of all authorities connected with 
drains—for a reference to it would often save public money 
—but also in the offices of architects and contractors. 
There are more uncertainties connected with the subject 
than can be easily imagined. And it is always well in such 
cases that the possibilities should be considered of-a client 
not only failing in an action, but of losing moneyalso. The 
authors have spared no pains to represent the various views 
of Courts, and in that way the pages faithfully reflect law on 

~the subject, not only as it was enacted but as it is interpreted. 


The Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Naples recently 
' appointed three of its members to report on the rearrangement 
of the pictures at the National Museum in the city This 
Commission has, says the Morning Post, issued a preliminary 
report, which is a scathing condemnation of what has been 
~ done. They point out that there was no cause for rearranging 
. the collection, that the pictures are now hung ina miserable 
light, that a green background has been selected which utterly 
kills them, and that many valuable paintings are lying in a 
heap on the floor, covered with dust and cobwebs. In short, 
the report concludes that this zeal for change—it is in Italy 
called “ progress ”—has ruined the gallery from an esthetic 
point of view. 


The Commissioners of Woods and Forests state, in 
the course of their report, that a small school of forestry has 
been in operation since January in Dean Forest as an experi- 
ment in giving special instruction to working woodmen and 
‘foresters. The men are paid for their work, receive practical 
instruction in the woods, and attend lectures in a classroom 
(provided in the Crown Office at Coleford. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

A MEETING of’ the Association was held on Friday 
evening last’at the new premises in Tufton Street, S.W., 
Mr E. Guy Dawber, president, in the chair. 

The following were elected as members :—Messrs. F. G, 
Brooker, W. H. C. Tryon, R. A. F. Guimaraens, A. S. H. Brock, 
F, W. Langman, F. V. Longstaff and W. B. Medlicott. 

The PRESIDENT said that since their last meeting the 
Association had lost an old member in the person of Mr. John 
Norton. In 1858 he was President, and he had been a good 
friend to the Association since that date. A vote of condolence 
and sympathy with the relatives of the deceased was passed. 

Mr. J. T. MICKLETHWAITE, F.S.A., addressed the meeting 
with a short account of 


Westminster Abbey. 


He said the subject he wished to talk about was the church 
of Westminster and how it came to take the form it had in the 
present day. One of the rarest things in England was to find 
a church that had been built straight out of the ground, un- 
influenced by what had been there before. He did not believe 
there were half a dozen such churches in this country, although 
perhaps among monastic churches there were more examples, 
but even those generally showed the influence of earlier work. 
Westminster Abbey was perhaps the most uniform church of 
its kind to be seen anywhere, and it was a bold example of 
thirteenth-century work. The story of Westminster began in a 
fog, and nothing was known of its earlier history except that 
which was legendary. They had no trustworthy accounts before 
the time of Edward the Confessor, although they knew there 
had been a church and that Edward undertook to erect another 
in its place. With a few trifling remains they could guess what 
the design must have been, and they could see how the building 
then in hand was influenced by the Saxon work which was 
there before it. The new church was a choir added 
on to the nave, and they could assume this because 
they knew of the earlier church, where it stood and what it was 
like, although they did not know its length When Edward 
the Confessor set to work in some new fashion there was a 
style called the Anglo-Saxon and another called the Norman. 
The suggestion that William brought the latter style over in 
his pocket would not bear examination, for the so-called 
Norman grew out of the so-called Saxon, as other styles 
developed from those which preceded them The great church 
at Westminster, however, was quite a new start, and there was 
a description of it written within two or three years of the com- 
mencement of the work. It would appear that the church 
was finished in a hurry a few months before the king’s death. 
From the same description they learned that the chapels were 
not fitted up, proving that the whole work was not concluded 
when the church was consecrated. In the light of these facts 
they might dispose of the argument that there was any of the 
Confessor’s work in the abbey. Mr. Micklethwaite, referring 
to a series of diagrams, showed that section of the church 
erected by Edward the Confessor, and said there was some 
doubt as to the extent of the work after his death The build- 
ing proceeded very slowly because it was not finished until the 
end of the twelfth century. They knew it was compieted, since 
a description of the church in that condition was written in the 
thirteenth century. It was Henry III. who undertook to build the 
eastern part of the church, endeavouring to give greater glory to 
the shrine of the Confessor. He began by pulling down the choir. 
The work of rebuilding did not proceed rapidly, but some 
years after the commencement Henry evidently had desired to 
finish his undertaking, building the whole choir. There was 
no evidence that Edward was connected with this work at all. 
The ornament was that of a later period, and the variations of 
detail belonged to Henry’s time. The church was finished in 
1269, and it was recorded that the monks entered the choir. 
This completion of the work left the church in the condition of 
a lofty choir and comparatively low nave, with a great thick 
wall dividing the two After the death of Henry no further 
development was undertaken for quite a long period, perhaps 
until the fourteenth century, when certain parts were rebuilt, 
windows were altered and sometimes knocked out. Then 
apparently the whole monastery was rebuilt, and the nave 
extended and beautified with carving. Lack of money, how- 
ever, soon stopped progress, and the first French wars and the 
Wars of the Roses made matters still worse. The church 
must have stood in an unfinished state, though probably used, 
until about 1500, and from thence onward it gradually de- 
veloped into its present form. 

The following paper was contributed by Mr E. PRIOLEAU 
WARREN, who was too unwell to attend, and which was read 
in his absence by Mr. Louis Ambler, hon. sec. 


The Abbey Mill Stream and Bridge, 


Great College Street forms the southern boundary to the 
garden of Westminster Abbey, from which the street is 
separated by the well-known Medizval stone wall that runs 
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along its northern side, In many old maps this is called the 
‘Dead Wall, and separated the garden from the path and water- 
course, the situation of which are accurately represented by the 
street ofto-day, In a map dated 1699, at the British Museum, 
this Dead Wall is shown as forming the southern enclosure of 
the Earl of Lindsey’s garden, the eastern portion of which 
‘seems to have formed part of the site of the Abingdon Street 
houses. Many confident statements are to be met with that 
the watercourse in question was a tidal creek, practicable 
‘for boats and barges as far as the ancient abbey gateway, 
represented by the archway at present giving access 
to the south-eastern corner of Dean’s Yard, anciently called 
“The Elms.” A study of sixteenth and seventeenth-century 
maps and plans, however, makes it clear that this watercourse 
was a mill stream of no great width, and serving a mill placed 
‘on the river bank at the southern end of the present Victoria 
Tower Garden. This mill is clearly shown in several plans 
cand “birdseye” views, notably in the plan of Pieter Vanden 
' Keere, 1593, in the print-room of the British Museum. In 
‘this plan a double structure is shown, labelled the Queen’s 
Slaughter House and Mill. Norden’s map in the “ Speculum 
Britanniae, the first parte,” published in 1593, also clearly 
shows the Mill and Queen’s Slaughter House. The Slaughter 
House existed well into the eighteenth century, and is shown 
as the King’s Slaughter House, in the same position, in a plan 
-of intended improvements to Westminster Bridge, dated 1739, 
at the British Museum. 
In view of its position on a tidal river, with so great a rise 
and fall of tide as the Thames, the mill, in all probability, 
“must have been worked between tides, and very likely by 
means of automatic flood gates, which admitted water as the 
tide rose, and held it back as the tide fell. There are, I 
‘believe, many mills of this sort existing on Southampton 
Water and elsewhere, and I have lately seen one near 
Chichester. If such was the nature of the mill, boats or 
“barges could only have passed from the Thames to the mill 
“stream at high tide by some creek or lock, which I have been 
unable to detect on any of the maps or plans I have seen ; 
and in the recent demolitions of buildings in Great College 
Street, and the subsequent excavations, nothing, so far as I am 
aware, has been discovered, either in the nature of quays or 
wharves, or in that of fragments of boats or apparatus of any 
‘sort, to warrant the supposition that the stream was navigable. 
‘It is possible that the other branch of the Tyburne, which ran 
along the northern side of Thorney Island, and fell into the 
“Thames further down, was navigable to some point in or near 
the enceinte of the Abbey precincts, but of this I have no 
‘evidence. In Bloom’s “ Mapp of the Parish of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, taken from the last Survey with Corrections,” 
1720, the position of the eastward commencement of uncovered 
waterway in Great College Street coincides with the bridge 
recently uncovered at the junction of that street with Tufton 
Street, and of which I am able to show a photographic view 
-and measured drawing made last spring. Bloom’s map shows 
‘Tufton Street as the Bowling Alley, a name under which it 
figures in several contemporary and earlier maps, and indicates 
‘several small bridges crossing the course of the stream in 
what is now Great College Street, and connecting the path that 
ran along the bank under the old wall, known as the Dead 
Wall. It further shows one wide bridge for general traffic on 
‘the mill bank. 
The bridge, as shown in my illustrations, consists at present 
‘of a round brick arch or vault, placed between two stone abut- 
‘ments or flanking walls of obviously earlier date. The brick- 
work appears to be, at earliest, of seventeenth-century charac- 
~ter, and the arch uncovered recently seems to me to be the end 
-of a culvert rather than a bridge, and formed between the stone 
‘abutments of a demolished bridge, which was probably of 
timber, merely to enable the street to be carried solidly up to 
the entrance of Dean’s Yard. It is noticeable that the exposed 
end of this brick vault shows that there is no invert arch. The 
vault indeed springs from the clay of the bed, without any- 
‘thing approaching to foundations. As I saw it in the spring 
the right hand or northern side of the vault rested upon a thin 
‘slab of wood, which, on inspection, proved to be not even oak 
or elm, but pine. I have had no possible means of ascertaining 
the length of this brick vault or culvert, and its extent would 
“throw considerable light upon its purpose, for, if extending 
‘back, ze. westwards as far as Great Smith Street, it would lead 
to the supposition that, after the disuse of the mill and mill 
_ stream, the latter was vaulted over to gain ground whereon to 
erect buildings or form gardens at the back or to the south- 
~ward of Dean’s Yard. 
A few years ago the northern side of Little Smith Street, at 
“present occupied by the Church House, was formed by a row 
of small houses, whose back-yards abutted on the mews and 
‘back-yards of Dean’s Yard; under these back-yards approxi- 
mately the stream must have passed. But Norden’s map 
‘shows a twin stream, the southern branch of which would, I 
“think, about coincide with Little Smith Street These streams 
-seem to converge at the bridge. It will be noticed in Norden’s 


map, of which my illustration shows a portion, that there is a 
group of buildings precisely at the: point where the recent 
excavations have discovered so many indications ofseventeenth- 
century usage. fa KniNe 

These are the only buildings which, in 1593, seem to have 
existed on the south bank between the abbey gate and the 
river. The stone abutments or flanking walls of the bridge 
are in fairly dressed masonry of Kentish rag, and are, I should 
say, not later than the early part of the fifteenth century. 
Eastward of the bridge and marking: the southern bank of the 
stream, is a row of small timber piles or camp shedding, pro- 
bably placed to form a stable site on the bank for building 
purposes. Upon this site, extending between Tufton Street 
(the old Bowling Alley) and Barton Street, a much more recent 
thoroughfare apparently, there stood until last year two blocks 
of houses separated by a narrow passage called Black Dog 
Alley, and all I think of the eighteénth century ; though the 
brick-vaulted cellars beneath those in the eastern block next 
Barton Street, built of smallish bricks, had the appearance of 
seventeenth-century work : 

A very large number of objects, pottery, spoons, knives, &c., 
mostly of the seventeenth century, were found in the recent 
excavations beneath these houses, together with a portion of a 
Purbeck marble shaft, which I believe to be the upper part of 
the shaft from the north-eastern angle of the Confessor‘s 
shrine ; it exactly fits that position. I shall now be able to 
show other objects of a similar character, but before doing so 
wish to offer a few remarks upon the course of the stream in 
the neighbourhood of Thorney Island, and must profess my 
indebtedness for much information to Mr. J. G. Waller, Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, whose paper and plan contained 
in the Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society in 1899 is of extreme interest and value. 

Mr. Waller derives its name of Tyburne from the Saxon 
Tye or Teo Bourne—a double brook—and accounts for this 
name by the duplication or bifurcation which forms the delta 
on which the city and abbey of Westminster stand, and which, 
as he says, it must have done much to form. He points out 
that in its southward course, from its rise in the Conduit fields 
below the hill of Hampstead to the Thames, it gives name to 
Brook Street, to Conduit Street and to Pump House Ground, 
at the junction of the latter with Bond Street. Hence it passed 
by the rear of the gardens of Berkeley House and the end of 
Clarges Street to the Green Park, which it crossed to the front 
of Buckingham Palace, where, in Faithorne’s map of 1685, it 
was covered in from view. Passing in front of the Palace its 
course was down James Street, Chapel Street, Orchard Street, 
between the present Church House and the south side of 
Dean’s Yard to the bridge at the corner of Tufton Street. 

Mr. Waller describes the junction of the other branch, the 
bifurcation, as occurring in front of Buckingham Palace, whence, 
he says, it made a bold sweep westwards, forming the ancient 
boundary of Westminster, and under the name of the King’s 
Scholars’ Pond sewer, passed into the Thames, running close 
to Victoria station—there was in the early part of the nineteenth 
century a brewery here—and by Vauxhall Bridge Road and 
Tachbrook Street out totheriver. But there is still the eastern 
branch which confined the island of Thorney to account for, 
and this is more difficult. In Norden’s map a branch is shown 
running eastward along St. James’s Park until close to Spring 
Gardens, somewhere about the present Admiralty buildings, it 
seems to be covered in, or at any rate disappears. The whole 
lie of the ground, however, and the lines of the houses in old 
maps, seem to indicate that it passed through Old Scotland 
Yard or thereabouts, and made for the Old Scotland Dock, 
shown clearly in the plan of the Palace of Westminster 
published by the Society of Antiquaries in 1747 from a survey 
of 1680. There seems, however, to have been an offshoot of 
this branch running southward across the present parade 
ground of the Horse Guards. I think it must have passed 
along a portion of the eastern side of St. James’s Park, as 
excavations along the western side of Delahay Street some 
years ago discovered a number of willow trunks, &c., and down 
Prince’s Street, which in a map of 1685 as well as in others is 
called “ Long Ditch,” though this, of course, may have been an 
artificial ditch. 

The water has long since been diverted from the natural 
course of the stream into the pond in St. James’s Park and into 
various sewers. There is no water in the old course in Great 
College Street, and my examination of such portions of the 
course as were recently exposed suggested that the diversion 
of the water and the silting up of the course had rendered the 
stream inoperative as a mill-race before the brick culvert or 
bridge was built. 

I have now to draw attention to the objects found in the 
excavations on a spot bounded by Tufton Street—or the old 
Bowling Alley—on the west, the mill stream or Great College 
Street on the north, and Barton Street on the east, and extend- 
ing to some 89 or go feet southward from Great College Street. 

Most of the articles were found within 20 or 30 feet of the 
old stream, many in the course itself, These mostly, to suchan 
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audience as this, speak for themselves. They consist chiefly of 
spoons, knives and pottery. Ofthe spoons, No 1, a small slip- 
ended pewter spoon, is, I think, the earliest, probably early six- 
teenth century, and much like one in the Ellis Collection ‘at 
South Kensington, having the date 1523 assigned in it. 

No. 2, marked “S. G.” on the handle, and No. 3, with 
“H™” on the back, are of about the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

No. 4, a pewter spoon with a touch composed of two cross 
spoons, is of the first half of the seventeenth century. 

No. 5, a brass spoon, 1660. 

No. 6, a brass spoon with a heart on the touch anda fied 
de biche handle, probably 1680-90. 

No. 7,a spoon marked “T.S.” and with a pied de biche 
handle, of about the same date, as also No. 8, a pewter spoon 
with a lozenge-shaped touch. 

No. 9, the sifting or straining spoon of brass, from the shape 
of its handle must be, I think, of the seventeenth century ; 
probably late. 

The knives are, I think, all of the seventeenth century, 
with the possible exception of No. 10, a knife with a. small, 
blue-stained, short wooden handle, inserted in an iron ferrule, 
. which may be of the late sixteenth century. 

The small glass bottles, Nos. 13 and 14, are probably scent 
or essence bottles. 

I am indebtéd to Mr. W. W. Watts, FS.A., and Mr. 
Mitchell, of South Kensington Museum, for kind assistance as 
to dates and descriptions of these articles. 

The most interesting find has been No. 19, the “ Gray 
beard” jug with its contents. When found and PSE hy 
me it was stoppered down with a cork, and upon opening it 
and washing out, the contents were found then to be the objects 
here exhibited, viz. :— 

A small piece of cloth or serge, formerly red, cut carefully 
and neatly into a heart shape, and stuck full of brass round- 
headed pins, each pin bent. A small quantity of hair, ostensibly 
human, and some small finger-nail parings. I think there can 
be little doubt as to the nature of this deposit inside a corked 
_ jug, found in the clay of the mill-stream bank. It is a malevo- 
lent charm, the intended victim of which was a woman, and it 
is perhaps permissible to surmise that the depositor and evil- 
wisher was of the same sex. Perhapsa maidservant who had a 
grudge against her mistress, and who could easily obtain the 
clippings and prunings of her toilet. 

The jug and its contents were probably buried, with the 
accompanying rite of a fearful incantation. The Lord’s Prayer 
may even have been said backwards, and a peculiarly malevo- 
lent phase of the moon may have been awaited. If it is fair to 
form these somewhat uncharitable and ungallant surmises, the 
opportunity is also presented of adjusting the balance of 
charity and of gallantry by expressing the sincere hope that 
the charm was ineffectual, that the fair intended victim escaped 
all aches and pains, aad that the only pricks bestowed were 
upon the repentant conscience of the depositor. 

Having but little knowledge of the Black Art, and being 
unable to count a single sorcerer amongst my acquaintances, I 
appeal to any of my audience who are more erudite or more 
highly favoured to assist me with information as to the science 
and practice of charms of this order, or to cite similar or 
correlative instances of which they may have knowledge. 
The Dean of WESTMINSTER said the proceedings had been 
interesting, but happily in the present humane days pin-pricks 
were only used in a metaphorical sense. He was glad to take 
that opportunity for thanking Mr. Warren and those of his 
pupils who were kind enough to bring back to the shrine of 
St. Edward a portion which had been carried away at the time 
of the Reformation, and which had found a lodgment in the 
mud somewhere near to the culvert that was shown on the 
screen. A portion of the shrine was something beyond all 
price, and it would have been dishonourable had any one kept 
it back or tried to trade with it. He was glad therefore to 
publicly acknowledge the gift of those who had secured the 
fragment for them. In conclusion he wished to propose a vote 
of thanks to Mr. Micklethwaite for the explanation of his 
scheme, and to Mr. Warren for his paper. 

Mr. W. D. CAROE said he could not rise without con- 
gratulating the Association on the acquisition of such admirable 
premises beneath the shadow of Westminster Abbey. It was 
satisfactory to find amongst the early papers of the first session 
in their new abode such contributions as they had listened to 
that evening devoted to an archeological subject. There was 
a time when his was the privilege and good fortune of having 
the run of Westminster Abbey, and he believed that there were 
none of its most secret papers or its most eloquent stones with 
which he had not a nodding acquaintance, and he was proud 
of the knowledge he had gained from them, but experience 
taught him that there was one person who knew more about 
Westminster Abbey than he did, he referred to Mr. Mickle- 
thwaite. He would not go into details of the papers because 
Mr. Micklethwaite’s conclusions seemed unmatchable, and 
another reason was that he hoped one influence of the Associa- 
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tion’s new home would be to encourage younger members to 
take more part in the discussion of the papers than they did 
when the meetings were held in Conduit Street. There were 
one or two points in Mr, Warren’s paper he wished to talk 
about. He thought he could assure him that the old writers 
were correct when they said the mill stream was navigable, 
and he could show portions of a barge pole and a boat-hook 
taken from the stream. Both implements might have been 
thrown in, but it was quite likely that they were lost in use on 
the bottom of the river. <Cepedes 

Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER asked a. question as to.the earliest 
buildings that stood on the site of the abbey. He thought it 
was generally believed that the church occupied the site of a 
Koman temple, said to be dedicated to Apollo. Was that a 
fact, he asked Mr. Micklethwaite, and was there any evidence 
of the fact ?” a 04 

The PRESIDENT said he agreed with Mr. Carée that they 
should occasionally get archeological papers for their meetings. 
He did not think it was right that they should confine them- 
selves entirely to the discussion of practical subjects, and more 
especially as they had removed within the precincts'of West- 
minster Abbey. In reference to Mr. Warren’s paper, he sug- 
gested that where there wasso much pulling-down of buildings, 
excavating and rebuilding all over London, both in the most 
historical places and in the City, that a Society might be 
formed for the collection of articles found during the operations. 
The finds could be collected and shown in some place so that 
they would always be ready for reference. A collection existed 
in the Guildhall, but notwithstanding, interesting finds got 
into private hands. 

Mr. MICKLETHWAITE in reply said that the story about the 
church being on the site of a Roman temple was legendary. 
There was little doubt that a Roman building had at one time 
stood somewhere near the spot, because during some excava- 
tions years ago he had seen fragments of Roman mortar and 
old stones with the mortar sticking to them, but nothing further 
was discovered. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


oti probability of another great expenditure on the fabric 
of Westminster Abbey in the immediate future was. 
hinted at with some degree of emphasis at the Midland Insti- 
tute on Monday evening, says the Birmingham Daily Post, 
when Canon Hensley Henson lectured before a crowded 
audience on “Westminster Abbey since the Reformation.” 
The lecturer described the seventeenth century as the golden 
age of the national valhalla. London at that time, said the 
Canon, was, as it had perhaps never been before or since, the 
very heart of England, and that was the age in which the great 
duel was fought between the Crown and Parliament fron» 
which the Constitutional life of modern England was evolved. 
Westminster Abbey was in an especial sense the royal church, 
and even at that early stage in the political conflict it was a 
significant fact that the House of Commons withdrew, and 
preferred an independent position in the adjoining church of 
St, Margaret. For the purposes of his lecture Canon Henson 
said his story could be divided into five periods, with which he 
associated the names of Archbishop Williams, Dean Atter- 
bury, Dean Wilcox, Dean Vincent and Dr. Bradley. | The 
character and situation of the Abbey — almost midway 
between the Royal Palace and Whitehall — had drawn 
it into the history of the country. The lecturer paid 
a high tribute to the memory of Dean Williams, who 
spent nearly 5,000/. of his own money on the fabric and in the: 
foundation of the Chapter Library, incidentally mentioning that 
he was the only prebendary who held his stall throughout the 
Revolution. The great struggle between Williams and Laud 
was touched upon, and Canon Henson made a great point of 
the loyalty of Westminster School, the students of which down 
to the present day were regarded as ‘“‘ King’s:scholars.” Dr. 
John Earle was another famous dean who spent. 24,000/, om 
the fabric and in charitable works, and Francis Atterbury was 
described as the greatest dean since the days of Williams. 
The maintenance of the fabric of Westminster Abbey had, said 
the lecturer, often since reduced the responsible guardians of 
that priceless national heirloom to the gravest anxieties, and if 
at that moment the great church remained to them, not indeed 
secure from all danger, but still comparatively in good pre- 
servation, they owed it in no small measure to the quiet and 
persistent exertions of the late Dean Bradley, who for twenty 
years governed with. such loving care “the most lovely and 
lovable thing. in Christendom.” He was sure if ever the 
necessity should arise—and it was mere effectation to deny 
that the contingency .was not improbably nearer than 
was commonly suspected—for another great . expenditure 
on the fabric the nation would be of one mind on the 
subject. On no account must that incomparable church,’ 
the very hearth. of the English family scattered through- 
out the world, the symbol of unity which ignored political 
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severance and rose above denominational division, the solemn | 


treasury of the saints and heroes of all forms of social 
service, who had built up the tradition of English justice, 
English tolerance and English liberty, be suffered to come into 
peril because, forsooth, the pinched revenues which now re- 
presented its ancient resources were inadequate to secure it 
against the steady and ever accelerating wastage of time and 
ithe sudden strain of unforeseen disaster. 

Sit Oliver Lodge, in proposing a vote of thanks, observed 
‘that they were running a great risk of damage to that great 
memorial by their carelessness in the combustion of coal. It 
might, said Sir Oliver, seem a prosaic thing to say after such a 
lecture as that they bad listened to, but the atmosphere of 
London was destructive to things’ which otherwise would last 
for centuries.. That remark of his, however, applied not only 
to London, but to other places, and that was especially so with’ 
‘regard to works.of. art.of all kinds which were.not immortal, 
and which would perish if they did not know. how to take care 
of them. 

Mr. Catterson Smith ‘seconded the vote of thanks, which 
was carried with enthusiasm. 


THE TEMPLES ‘OF PHILA. 


HE following letter from Mr. Somers Clarke, architect, to 
the 7z7zes, which was written in Assuan, will explain the 
extent of the danger to the temples :— 

There has recently been some rather controversial corre- 
spondence in your columns on the above subject. It may 
perhaps interest those of your readers who care for the anti- 
quities of Egypt to have a report which Iam ‘able to send, 
made from observations taken in the ruins themselves. These 
T have just visited, measure in hand 

I will not now raise the question whether the Egyptian 
“Government has broken faith in deciding to raise the level of 
the Assuan Dam. I will confine my statements to what I have 
observed. 

The Assuan Dam as now constructed holds up the water to 
‘what is known as R. L. ro6—that is, to a level of 106 metres 
above a fixed datum or “reduced level” at Alexandria. 

At this level all the buildings on the island of Philz are 
‘more or less immersed with the exception of the Temple of Isis, 
which stands a little higher than the rest. The floor of this 
‘temple is just above R. L 106. Asa matter of fact, the water 
‘has been impounded until it rose more than a metre above this 
level 

So far as we can tell at present, the substance of the 
masonry immersed, which, it must be remembered, has stood 
perfectly dry for some 2,000 years, has not received any harm. 
The surface, tinted by time and sunshine to a warm golden 
colour, is now washed to a cold grey. The painted surfaces 
aré fast losing their colour. Not a little of the picturesque 
-charm and beauty of the ruins is gone for ever. 

Such is the price that must be paid for the reservoir. There 
"are many persons who seem to hold the opinion that the 
Egyptian Government is-perfectly callous to the historical and 
artistic value of the island of Philz, but this is not a fair view 
‘to take. 

Foreseeing the danger that must come, the Government 
thas caused to be made very careful examinations of the ruins. 
It has published the results, with maps, plans, sections and a 
multitude of excellent photographs. It has caused the founda- 
tions of the various buildings to be examined, and, at a cost of 
some 18,000/., to be carefully and thoroughly underpinned and 
supported. I have seen these works in. progress and have 
‘been down under the buildings. 

Twice, since the underpinning was done, has the, reservoir 
‘been filled. Examination does not show at present any move- 
ment worthy of consideration. Speaking on behalf of those 
whose interests lie chiefly in the direction of architecture, 
archzeology and the picturesque, we cannot but deplore that 
the reservoir was made ; but who can possibly deny its value 
to the country, who can say that from the engineer’s point of 
view a site offering so many advantages could elsewhere ‘have 
been found? 

The Egyptian Government now proposes to raise the level 
of the water in the reservoir from R.L, 106 to R. L, 112— 
about 20 feet additional. 

What effect will this have on the ruins at Phile? The 
Kiosk, or Pharaoh’s Bed, as it is called, will stand in water up 
to the necks of the capitals of the columns. The long ranges 
of the colonnades lying south of the central group of buildings 
will be completely hidden under water. Even the doorway 
between the towers of the southern pylon will be closed. The 
Mammesium and: opposite colonnade will be submerged. The 
water will rise to the necksof the capitals in the Hypostyle 
Hall. The roof will consequently stand above the water, but 
the cornices.of the rest of.the, temple will hardle emerge, . ~,.,. 

Judging by the evidence of. the past: two years, it may 


reasonably be expected that the stonework of the walls and 
columns will not crumble away under the influence of further 
immersion, but what will be the result upon the architraves 
and horizontal roof slabs, many of which will lie soaking for 
weeks under the water? We may learn by observing what 
happened some four years since at the Temple of Edfu. 

A rainstorm of unusual duration occurred in the Nile 
Valley. It was very persistent at Edfu. The immense roof 
slabs of the temple became charged with water. Several’ of 
them broke in two, falling with a ‘crash to the pavement. 

This was the result of a rainstorm. What may we not fear 
from a saturation lasting many weeks? 

If the roof.slabs and architraves at Philz received the same 
attention that has been given to the rest of the structures it 
seems quite probable that the buildings on the island may sur- 
vive for an indefinite period. Seeing that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment has already done so much, it is unreasonable to suppose . 
that it will grudge the small expense necessary to maintain the 
roof. We must not, however, close our eyes to the fact that ~ 
the damage caused by the additional body of water in the 
reservoir goes far beyond the mere immersion of the island of 
Philez. 2 

The floor of the Nile valley for some 100 miles south of»: 
Philze will be more or less affected. Here are several temples, 
some of no small interest and dignity, also a considerable 
number of sites of ancient settlements which have never yet 
been properly examined. These must contain things of no 
little interest and value to the ethnologist, the antiquary, the 
historian and the artist. 

_. The readers of the Zzmes will be glad to know that the 
Egyptian Government is by no means indifferent to these 
things, 

__ Iam permitted.to state on the best authority that the matter 
will be thoroughly examined, with a view to taking steps that as 
little harm as is possible under the circumstances shall be done 
to the temples, &c. 


SMOKE AND MASONRY. 
le reply to Professor Church, Mr. Thackeray. Turner 
writes :— 


‘Professor Church’s letter to the Z77zes gives most interest- 
ing and valuable information upon the subject of the treatment 
of decayed stone, and there can be no doubt that those who are 
fortunate enough to be under his guidance can hardly go wrong. 
Still, I,would urge the use of limewash toned to the colour of 
the stone, because it can be used with safety and without the 
aid of chemical knowledge. 

Professor Church says its use “must give rise to more 
sulphate of lime, the very substance the formation, presence 
and migration of which have been the chief causes of the 
mischief.” But I have never in all my life found stone decay- 
ing under limewash, and we know to an absolute certainty that 
the custom of Medizval builders was to limewash their build- 
ings as soon as they were finished. f 

Chemistry is an empirical science, and time is a necessary 
condition for testing any treatment for the preservation of 
stone ; and Professor Church says that the use of fluosilicic’ 
acid was thought by Mr. Jesse Rust to be satisfactory, but 
proved by experience to be unsatisfactory ; and, again, he does 


not, I understand, recommend the use of baryta water without 


first analysing the stone to be treated ; whereas, as far as our 
experience goes, lime may be used with perfect safety. Has 
anyone ever seen the limewashed cottages in Wales and 
Cornwall decaying ? 

Professor Church says that, “from an esthetic point of 
view, this process has the disadvantage of concealing the time- 
worn surface and destroying the beauty of its tone and hue” ; 
but when the acids in the air have already removed the whole 
of the original surface of the stone, as in the case of that most 
exquisite piece of fifteenth-century work, the gateway leading 
to the Cathedral Close at Canterbury, is it not better to pre- 
serve what still remains rather than to have a mason cut it out 
and put in his new work to take its place? If fifty years ago 
someone had kindly given this gateway a coating of lime and- 
at intervals it had been washed down and -recoated, it would 
not be in its present lamentable condition. With small build- 
ings and monuments this could easily be done, but in an 
important case like the Bell Harry tower it is an immense 
advantage to have the guidance of one like Professor Church, 
and it is clear that a scaffold could not be erected every few 
years to limewash so big a building ; but, nevertheless, I doubt 
whether the appearance of a cementwash, with its white 
‘‘bloom,” given by the proposed treatment which I have'seen, 


‘is not more harmful than the colourwash which was sed at 


Exeter Guildhall—if, indeed, that was harmful, and I think it 
was not—but the all-important point is, not what the Bell 
Harry tower may look like during the next few years, but _ 
whether we are going to be able to. preserve the actual stones 
of the original builders. em sl 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 

AT one time the sudden death of CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, 
Ph.D., in Mulhouse, would have caused a larger amount 
of regret than at present. Forty years ago he was 
prominent as an ornamentist. He was known as a 
writer as well as a designer, and South Kensington was 
glad to utilise his services. To some extent he was a 
follower of OWEN Jones. He believed in conventionalism 
and in flatness. But industrial design is subject to the 
influences of fashion, and Dr. DRESSER’s style became 
decreasingly valued. Some of his pupils were under less 
obligation to remain consistent and took up’other modes of 
ornamentation with more or less success. His name, how- 
ever, will be recalled if ever anyone should have the 
courage to write a history of ornament since the year 1851. 
Then the idea got afloat that there was only one style 
which was worthy of adoption. The authorities at South 
Kensington were supposed to have rediscovered the secret 
of it and to have formulated all its qualities. Dr. DRESSER 
was not indisposed to fall in with official ideas, but when 
they lost favour in foreign as well as British markets he had 
to suffer. 


THE maxim of Mr. WittiAmM GLOovER, “that every 
man should endeavour to leave the world better than he 
found it,” is one well adapted for universal application. 
Having practised for several years in Newcastle-on-Tyne 
he has presented the Northern Architectural Association 
with Consols amounting to 1,000/. towards the building 
fund and other objects. The members will soon be in 
possession of a house in Higham Place, which it is pro- 
posed to call the Glover Institute. Another of the objects is 
the Architects’ Benevolent Fund, on the condition that all 
nominations made by the Northern Association are to 
have a priorclaim so far as the interest of the funds was 
concerned. His contribution towards the scheme for the 
higher education of architects is likewise granted on similar 
terms. The division of the money will be subsequently 
arranged. Munificence of that kind is rare among archi- 
tects, and especially in the provinces, where the commis- 
sions to be obtained are rarely on as grand a scale as those 
obtainable in the Metropolis. It suggests, however, the 
peculiar spirit of appreciation which prevails when it is 
found that on the occasion when the gifts were to be 
announced, which was also the opening evening of the 
session when the President was to deliver his address, 
barely a dozen members condescended to appear. 

In Kroonstad it was lately decided to build a town 
hall, and a competition was opened. The designs were 
left to the judgment of Mr. Harry Reip. He 
decided in favour of one marked “Floreat Kroonstad,” 
which was found to be the work of Messrs. LEEcuH, 
Mackay & Dickinson, of Johannesburg. It will accom- 
modate 408 on the ground floor and 106 in the gallery, 
but by making one corridor instead of two Mr. REID 
believes room could be found on the ground floor for fifty 
more. If executed in brickwork with stone dressings it 
could be executed within a limit of 10 per cent. on an 
approximate estimate of 10,o00/. If entirely in stone 
it would be from 1,600/, to 1,800/. in addition. The 
ventilation would be by Boyle air-pump ventilators and 
Sheringham inlets. Prior to the Town Council formally ap- 
proving of their assessor’s selection their legal adviser asked 
them to appoint a small committee to confer with him 
on an important subject. ‘This was a letter received from 
Mr. Mumrortd, the late town engineer, who said:—“ Before 
you proceed any further in the matter of accepting plans 
for your new town hall, I beg to call your attention to the 
fact that I was instructed by the last Council to prepare 
plans and specifications for the new town hall. The said 
plans were approved and accepted, and I was instructed to 
call for tenders. The cost of the building was to be between 
10,000/, and 12,0007. Tenders were called at the request 
of the Council; the tenders from three local firms were 
received, all of which I mentioned (when they were opened) 
were unreasonably high. To satisfy myself, I had’ tenders 
from outside firms, with the result that the lowest was 
below 11,0007, This I made known to some members of 
the Council, as well as the town clerk, and who saw the 
original tender ; but no notice whatsoever had been taken 


of the matter. I should therefore be glad. to know if yow 
intend to erect the town hall.from my plans at the cost 
mentioned, and upon the commission agreed upon between 
the Council and myself. An early reply will oblige.” A 
discussion ensued, in the course of which it was said that 
Mr. Mumrorp had taken his plans and submitted them in 
the competition. It was decided to inform him that the 
Council did-not intend to erect the town hall from his 
plans. 


THE great church which crowns the summit of Mont- 
martre is so important an architectural work, it is to be 
hoped that nothing will be done: which will in any way 
diminish its interest. When the building was undertaken: 
the site was of no importance. There were a few houses 
near which seemed to be intended for a class of people who 
could not find accommodation elsewhere. As the building 
works for so vast an edifice were to occupy several years, 
space was readily obtained for enclosures for the stone and. 
shelters for the workmen. The building being now com- 
plete the Municipality of Paris have a right to the parts 
which were only temporarily occupied. It was intended to 
form a square or open space in keeping with the traditions 
of Paris whenever a large building is constructed. . But the. 
city’s finances would not allow of the required expenditure. 
The delay has, however, exasperated some of the members, 
and last week a demand was made for the ground. No 
objection was offered, for the ecclesiastics had only tem- - 
porary use of the barren place. That was not sufficient for 
those who raised the question. From what was said it is ' 
quite evident there is a desire on the part of some of the 
councillors to set up statues of VOLTAIRE and others, which 
would help to render the neighbouring building absurd. | 
We know there is only a step from the sublime to the. 
ridiculous, and Frenchmen at times are delighted to pass. . 
over it. But so majestic a building, from which French work- 
men derived about fourteen millions of francs in wages for - 
some years, deserves a little more respect than it is likely to - 
receive. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A GRECIAN HARVEST HOME. 
HEN James Barry adorned the room of the 
Society of Arts with wall-paintings, one of his: — 
subjects was a Grecian Harvest Home. In the eighteenth 
century agricultural operations in Great Britain did not 
differ much in principle or practice from those which were 
followed in Ancient Greece. Owing to American ingenuity 
a field now resembles a factory, for it is a place for the 
exercise of machinery. The modern harvest home is- 
therefore rarely accompanied by “the strains of blooming 
maids and village swains.” When the modern practice of 
bringing home corn is considered—and in France it has 
long been prosaic—a painter is to be excused for going 
back to the Greeks for an example of a joyous harvest. 
To be exact, it would be better to have recourse to HESIOD: 
than to Homer. The former is sternly practical, for he. 
advises the farmer to remember that Famine is always near 
and punishes neglect. All the harvesters were to strip to 
their work, which should be commenced when the 
Pleiades appear in the heavens, but there were no instruc- 
tions given about rejoicing. Homer, on the contrary, in 
describing the compartments of the “Shield of Achilles ” 
suggests an almost ideal harvest home. We see not only 
the reapers with their sharp-toothed sickles, the boys who — 
collected the corn and the binders of the sheaves, but the 
preparations for a banquet for the labourers. In the next. 
scene a boy plays on a lyre and youths and maidens join: 
in a dance. It is allowable in representations of primitive 
scenes in Greek to introduce Homer himself, and we may 
assume that the blind old bard who was recognised as the 
sweetest minstrel among his contemporaries was always- 
ready to employ his lyre and voice in thanksgiving to 
CERES. 
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NOTRE-DAME, PARIS—continued. 


NDER the Second Empire Notre-Dame was the scene of 

many an imposing function. Of these perhaps the 

most important were the inauguration of Louis Napoleon as 

President of the French Republic on New Year’s Day, 1852; 

his marriage to Eugénie de Montijo Comtesse de Teba on 

January 29, 1853 ; and the baptism of the Prince Imperial on 
June 14, 1856. 

On the first named of these occasions a thick fog enveloped 
Paris, and notwithstanding the heat emitted by the vast 
number of wax lights—said to have been 13,000o—the cold in 
Notre-Dame was intense. 

For the ceremonial of the following year the naturally 
severe character of the building was made to assume as festive 
an air as its architecture would admit.. The vaults of the 
aisles were painted blue and powdered with golden bees, and 
the columns enveloped, from plinth to capital, in crimson 
velvet, while the looms of Lyons, Beauvais and Amiens were 
put into requisition for banners suspended from airy heights 
and draperies from the balconies of the tribunes. The light- 
ing, effected by an absolute forest of chandeliers (albeit of cut- 
glass) extending from the western door to the apse, is described 
as having been truly wonderful. The music at the High Mass 
was representatively French, the Gloria in Excelsis, Credo 
and O Salutaris being sung to the music of Cherubini, 
the Sanctus to that of Adolphe Adam, and the Te Deum, 
which closed the ceremony, to that of Auber. 

“Tt is not your Victoria who is about to visit Louis 
Napoleon ; but it is England about to occupy a seat at every 
hearth, and find entry into every heart in France.” Such was 
the grandiloquent and truly Gallic welcome extended to us by 
our vivacious neighbours across the Channel in that memorable 
August of 1855, when our late beloved Queen and her Consort 
were about to return the visit paid to England in the spring of 
the same year by the Emperor and Empress. It may be 
remembered that owing to some mismanagement the Queen, 
to the unspeakable mortification and hardly suppressed disgust 
of two millions and a half of people, many of whom had 
travelled 200 miles for the express purpose of seeing her enter 
Paris, rode through it on this 18th of August in the dark. On 
the Monday following Her Majesty and the Prince, accom- 
panied by Napoleon and Eugénie, paid a visit to Notre-Dame, 
the Archbishop, Monsignor Sibour, who received the august 
party at the great west door, expressing his gratification at 
seeing our Queen, and assuring her that his clergy and himself 
called down on her the blessings of Heaven. Her Majesty 
then entered the cathedral, and we are told was so struck with 
its solemn beauty that she seemed unwilling to quit it. 

For the baptism of the Prince Imperial on June 14, 1856,* 
the interior was polychromed in distemper, and the clerestory 
windows of the nave papered in imitation of grisaille, while for 
those of the choir some of the huge figures of kings and 
prophets from Bourges and Strasburg were copied on thin 
canvas and pasted against the glass. The effect was admir- 
able, and the cost, of course, trifling, and if such experiments 
had been more frequently offered up, so that committees and 
the public would thus be enabled to judge of the effect likely 
to be produced when the designs are executed in glass, we 
should have been spared many of those wretched failures that 
have signalised the progress of the vitreous art both at home 
and abroad during the last half century. 

A few years later the actual reproduction of these cartoons 
at Notre-Dame was entrusted to M. Maréchal, of whose artistic 
talent Henri Gerente used to speak very highly, though he 
considered him as somewhat deficient in archzological know- 
ledge. Placed as they are at a great height, it was absolutely 
necessary that the effigies in these windows should be very 
large and striking, and this object, as all must admit, has been 


* The ceremonial at the inauguration, the marriage and the 
baptism took place under the crossing, and before a temporary altar 
erected at the entrance to the choir. 
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attained, though without ‘coarseness or undue straining after a 
forced antiquarianism. 

The iconography of the seventeen clerestory windows in the 
choir—too obvious to need explanation—is as follows :— 

Eastern window of the apse: The Visitation. Range of 
windows to the right: 1. St. Denis and Maurice de Sully; 
2. St. Gregory and St. Ambrose; 3. St: Mark and St. 
Matthew ; 4. Ezekiel and Isaiah ; 5. Aaron and Melchisedec ;. 
6. St. Stephen .and St. Laurence; 7. St. Louis and St 
Gregory ; 8. St. Remi and St. Martin. 

Range of windows to the left: 1. Eudes de Sully and St. 
Marcel ; 2. St. Augustine and St. Jerome ; 3. St. Luke and St. 
John ; 4. Daniel and Jeremiah; 5 David and Abraham ; 
6. St. George and St. Martin ; 7, Charlemagne and Leo III. 3 
8. St. Hilary and St. Ireneus. 

The glass in the vosaces between the tribunes and the 
clerestory in the bay of each of the four arms adjacent to the 
crossing is by Steinheil. 

Of Medizeval stained glass, all that Notre-Dame now 
possesses is in the great transeptal and western roses. It was 
restored in 1859 by M. Alfred Gerente, who died nearly ten’ 
years later at the early aye of forty-seven. Originally educated as 
a sculptor, he, on the death (in 1849) of his accomplished brother,’ 
Henri, turned his talents to glass-painting, and carried on the 
studio founded by his brother with great assiduity and success. 
Alfred Gerente was an honorary member of our Ecclesiological 
Society, and specimens of his work are to be found in various 
parts of England, for example, in Ely and Oxford Cathedrals, 
St. Mary, Stafford, and St. Margaret, Canterbury ; but of his. 
glass, with which nearly all the windows of All Saints, 
Margaret Street, were once filled, all that remains is in the 
baptistery. 

At Notre-Dame the glass which fills the series of small 
two-light windcws below the great transeptal roses is Alfred 
Gerente’s work, and, like that in the lady chapels at Amiens, 
Mantes and elsewhere, is characterised by deep study of 
Medizval examples and careful preservation of the unities. 

An interesting and picturesque ceremony was the baptism 
—a few days after that of the Prince Imperial—of four new 
bells for the cathedral, It was performed by Archbishop 
Sibour just outside the great western doorway, with great pomp 
and amid an immense concourse of spectators, largely composed 
of the ouvrier class. 

Each bell had two sponsors, the godfathers being the Arch- 
bishop, M. le Comte de Montalembert, M. le Comte de la 
Pagerie (a relative of the Emperor), and M. le Marquis de 
Pastoret ; and the godmothers, Mdme. la Duchesse de Talley- 
rand Périgord, La Marquise de Juigné, La Vicomtesse de | 
Quelen and Mdme. Affre, each of the four ladies being the 
relative of a former archbishop. 

The death of M. Lassus in the autumn of 1857 not only 
deprived M. Viollet-le-Duc of a talented coadjutor, but, follow- 
ing as it did so closely on that of Pére Martin, was a great 
loss, archzeologically, to France. 

Lassus was a friend and co-operator with our Ecclesiological 
Society, with which he was connected not only as an honorary 
member, but as an occasional contributor to the pages of its 
organ, “The Ecclesiologist.” 

In addition to his numerous works of restoration—one of 
the earliest and most important of which was the Sainte 
Chapelle—Lassus designed several churches of great magni- 
tude and architectural excellence, among them being 
St. Nicholas at Nantes, the Sacré-Cceur at Moulins-sur-Allier, 
and the church of Belleville, near Paris. 

At the time of his death Lassus was preparing an edition 
of that curious glimpse behind the scenes of six centuries back, 
the “Album” of Villard de Honnecourt, or, as the late , 
William Burges with an accuracy not unspiced with the . 
sarcastic preferred to name the thirteenth-century Picard 
artist, ‘‘ Wilars de Honecort.” 

The task of bringing the work to its final publication in 
1858 was left to M. Darcel. Later in the same year an English 
edition, corrected and enlarged, was put forth by Professor 
Willis, who carried out his task with consummate ability, 
many of the machines and mechanical puzzles which were in- 
explicable to the French antiquaries finding a lucid interpreta- 
tion by the Cambridge savavi, 
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It should not be.forgotten that M. Lassus was one of the’ 


competitors for the erection of Notre-Dame-de-la-Treille at 
Lille, his design, with the motto “L’éclectisme est la plaie de 
Vart ”—which, by the way, led to an interesting correspondence 
between its talented author ‘and the Ecclesiological Society 
through Mr. Beresford-Hope—taking the third prize, the first 
and second being awarded to Messrs. Clutton & Burges and 
Mr. Street respectively. 

The comment. of “The Ecclesiologist” on ‘M, Lassus’s 


designs when exhibited with the others at Lille in the spring of: 


1855 was prophetic:—‘The design exhibited under this 


motto claims, by its accurate compliance with the limits of the’ 
competition, as well as by its completeness and ability, a place 
among those few from which the jury must select the first 


rize:2 
: A few years after the death of this talented architect, the 
city of Paris conferred the name of Rue Lassus on the street 
leading to the church of Belleville, which was almost his last 
work. 

The death of M. Lassus left M. Viollet-le-Duc in sole charge 
of the restorations at Notre-Dame. 

In 1858 he undertook a very important branch of the great 
scheme, the internal restoration of the apse, which, it will be 
recollected, had been travestied into Italian, the arches 
rounded, &c., during the unfortunate mutilations inflicted on 
the building during the reign of Louis Quatorze. In the 
excavations necessary for the work, several of the episcopal 
tombs were opened and some interesting discoveries made, 
such as fragments of vestments, a splendid pastoral staff of the 
thirteenth century, enamelled ; two others in wood, of the 


fourteenth; a silver Agnus Dei of the fourteenth century; a- 


noble silver seal of the commencement of the thirteenth, bearing 
the inscription, “ Francorum Regina Elizabeth Dei Gratia” 
(no doubt Isabel of Hainault, wife of Philip Augustus), besides 
an episcopal and other rings. 


opened 
magnificent series of Renaissance choir-stalls were carefully 
renovated, but the eight large pictures which formerly hung 
over them were not replaced. Each range of stalls terminates 
westward in an archiepiscopal throne surmounted by a canopy. 
enriched by groups of angels holding religious zzs¢trumentza. 

The reason why there have always been two thrones at 
Notre-Dame is not very clear. 
_ the archbishop to sit in one and to preach from the other. 
Besides these twin archiepiscopal thrones, there are two 
ambones of wood at the entrance of the choir facing west. 
At the time of the restorations (1869-3) an eminent French 
liturgist—the Abbé de Courcy—protested against these am- 
bones, objecting not only to the similarity of their design, but 
to the obligation they involved of the prophecy, epistle and 
gospel being all read westward, and stating the curious fact 
that, by the ceremonials of Paris and Sens, the deacon used to 
read the gospel in the southern ambo, so as to be able more 
easily to turn to the north. 

Simultaneously with these important works, which were 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion in 1863, the restoration of 
jean de Chelle’s southern transept facade was being prose- 
cuted: some mural paintings which came to light in the 
northern range of chapels were restored, and the fléche, to the 
great improvement of the Parisian landscape, was replaced 
upon the crossing. 

Since then the works at Notre-Dame have been chiefly 
confined to the embellishment of the side chapels with frescoes 
and stained glass, of which that in thé windows of the chapels 
surrounding the apse is of peculiar magnificence and brilliancy, 
and the erection in 1874 of a new altar, Couston’s group 
of the Descent from the Cross being, however, retained as a 
reredos. 

The fresco work executed throughout the side chapels of 
the nave and choir has doubtless been taken for granted by the 
million as a model, and quoted as an authority to be followed, 


with the additional weight of the honoured name of Viollet-le-' 


Duc. It is hard to suppose that he could have been guilty of 
its approval and much less so of its design. The utter absence 
of any scheme in its treatment is its great defect. Proprieties 
and niceties of style have been disregarded, and the mixture of 


Several leaden coffins of a’ 
later date were found in a state of preservation, but were not 
In connection with the restoration of the apse, the 


I believe it is the custom for 


| Thothmes III., however, 


old Gothic. forms with ‘modern sentimentalities only makes 
many of the designs all the more offensive to the eye of taste. 

_ Four lovelier days never perhaps shone over Paris than 
those preceding Whitsunday, May 28, 1871, but they were 
among the most terrible in her history. 

Her glories were rapidly passing away in smoke-and flame, 
such as had never been witnessed since the burning of. 
Moscow, and amid a war of cannon, a screaming of  mitrail- 
leurs, a bursting of projectiles, and’ a horrid rattle of musketry 
from different quarters, which were appalling. . so k 

For the Commune, determined to ‘keep its promise of : 
perishing in a sea of blood and under a canopy of flame, fired 
the greater number of the public buildings in that part of the - 


city through which they were being driven by the Versailles - 


troops—the Tuileries, Ministry of Finance, Cour des Comptes, . 


‘Hotel de Ville, Palais Royal, Préfecture de Police, Legion 


d’Honneur, the Gobelins and the Grerier d’Abondance being 
enveloped in sheets of flame, awful volumes of smoke rising to 
the sky and positively obscuring the light of the sun. 

Amid the general conflagration the gravest fears were 
entertained for those two Medieval gems, Notre-Dame and 
the Sainte-Chapelle. Each, however, had ‘a miraculous escape, — 
particularly the former, where preparations had been made by 


the insurgents for blowing it into the air when the troops of 


M. Thiers effected their entrance just in time to save Europe 


from what would have been an irreparable loss. ’ 
(Zo be continued.) 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES AT KARNAK. 


CORRESPONDENT of the 7Zzwes:says. that, at the 
meeting of the Egyptian Institute on November 7, 
M. Legrain read a paper on what M. Maspero subsequently 


‘characterised as one of the two most important historical dis- _ 


coveries ever made in Egypt, the other being that of the 
Serapeum and its'monuments by Mariette. For some years 
past M. Legrain has been engaged in repairing and strengthen- 
ing the great Temple of Amon at Thebes, now known to 
tourists as Karnak, and in the course of the work last winter 
he lighted upon a sort of pit or cacheffe on the southern side of 
the ruins, in which, in the midst of mud and water, innumerable 
statues were piled A2/e-méle one upon the other. Along with — 
them were bronzes, which included about a thousand gilded 
bronze figures of Osiris, as well as other objects. The fact 
that most of the monuments were below the present level of 


‘the water made the labour of excavating very considerable, but 


before the season was over M. Legrain was rewarded by the 

discovery of 450 statues of stone, in a more or less perfect 

state of preservation, and it is expected that nearly as many 

more will be found during the coming winter. The fortunate 

discoverer has spent the summer in examining and arranging 

the monuments, which have now been transferred to the Cairo 
Museum, and the results of his work were given in a lucid and 

interesting paper. 

Among the statues are many royal ones. Perhaps the most | 
remarkable, and certainly the most. unexpected, are those of 
kings of the Old Empire, which settle once for all the antiquity 
of the great Theban sanctuary. The series begins with a 
statue which, from its likeness to the statue of Kha-sekhemui, 
is assigned by M. Legrain to the second dynasty, and is fol- 
lowed by statues of Khufu or Cheops, of User-en-Ra and of 
Sahu-Ra, of the fourth and fifth. The.eleventh dynasty ‘is 
represented by a statue of Mentu-hotep, and a headless seated 
statue of Antef-aa, whom the dedicater of the image, User- | 
tesen I., describes as his forefather, thus upsetting the recent 
attempt of the Berlin School of Egyptologists to alter the 
accepted position of the Antef princes. There are some fine ~ 
statues of the kings of the twelfth and thirteenth dynasties, 
some hitherto unknown Pharaohs being included among the 
latter, as well as a sphinx of magnificent workmanship, the 
features of which recall those of the so-called Hyksos sphinxes - 
of the Delta. As might be expected, the kings and queens of the. 
eighteenth dynasty are numerous. The figure of Thothmes III., 
in fact, is the chef #exvre of the whole collection, and is one of 
the most beautiful works of art that have been bequeathed to 
us by antiquity.. It is extremely interesting also for another 
reason. The profile of the face is European rather than © 
Egyptian and reminds us of the statuary of classical Greece. 
Another interesting statue is that of the “heretic king,” Amon- 
hotep IV., in fossil wood. This too is evidently a portrait, and 
makes it clear that the usual representations of the king are 
mere caricatures. His face as seen in this statue is that of,a 
dreamy visionary, and, though somewhat plain, is very. far 
from being ugly or repulsive. Next to the portrait-statue of 
the finest artistic work is a statue of 


- 
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Tutankh-Amon, whose features, as M. Legrain pointed out, 


have been reproduced in a beautiful statue of the god Khonsu, 
which, though usurped by Hor-em-heb, must. therefore have 


‘ been executed in his reign. 


. Taharka, is also worthy of attention. 
_shown by its Greek drapery to belong to the Ptolemaic 


A statue of Rameses II. must also be noticed for its artistic 


"finish, though it lacks the strength of the earlier work ; and, 


coming down to later times, a statue of the Ethiopian king, 
One of the statues is 


epoch... 

Besides the royal images, there is an immense number of 
statues of the priests and prophets of Amon and other high 
officials. From-one or two of these M. Legrain has skilfully 
extracted important historical information. Thus a genealogy 


_ which goes back for sixteen generations to a certain Sheben 


_ controlling the chronology of ancient Egypt. 


makes the tenth descendant of the latter a contemporary of 
Shishak, the founder of the twenty-second dynasty, and intro- 
duces us to a new king, Horsiesi, who would have lived in the 
time of Osorkon II. As Brugsch was the first to point out, 
these genealogies are the best means we have at present for 
alin ! Another monu- 
ment is interesting as the memorial of the general who was 
sent by Psammetichus against the revolted troops whose 
rebellion is described by Herodotus, while yet another shows 
that the twenty-first and twenty-third dynasties must have 
been contemporaneous, thus explaining the puzzlingly long 
period which the monuments assign to the twenty-second 
dynasty. 

One of the most important results of M. Legrain’s dis- 
covery is the evidence it furnishes that up to the Greek age the 
Egyptian temples contained all the materials needful for 
reconstructing the past history of the country. They were 
filled with inscribed statues and other monuments. which 
formed a continuous series of contemporaneous documents 
from the earliest period of the kingdom. Herodotus is thus 


. shown to have said no more than the truth when he declared 


that Hecateeus had seen at Thebes the statues of 345 high 
priests of Amon who had followed one another in a regular 
succession. It is a fresh proof that the vast antiquity to which 
Egyptian history lays claim is really founded on fact. 

In a luminous and eloquent address delivered by way of 


. conclusion to M. Legrain’s paper, M. Maspero explained how 


such an extraordinary collection of statues came to have been 
buried. After its destruction, first by the Assyrians and then 


_ by the Persians, Thebes lay neglected and in ruins until the 


time of the earlier Ptolemies, who, in their desire to conciliate 


_ the natives and be regarded as the representatives of the 


ancient Pharaohs, undertook the restoration of the venerable 
sanctuary of Amon. But the problem presented itself what to 


. do with the numberless statues, many of them half-croken, 


which were scattered among the ruins. They had neither 
artistic nor historical value in the eyes of the restorers, but a 


- belief in their sacred, or rather magical, character prevented 


them from being destroyed. They were therefore buried out of 
the way, and new buildings erected on the foundations which 
they helped to form. The fact that the latest of the statues 


_ found is of the Greek period indicates pretty clearly the date at 


_ type. 


which their entombment took place. 


THE DISCOVERIES AT ‘BROUGH. 
A LECTURE on the recent excavations at Brough, in 

Derbyshire, was delivered by Mr. Tohn Garstang 
before the Royal Archzological Society. The Roman military 
occupation of Derbyshire, he said, extended from the second to 
the fourth century, and the Roman fort at Brough, the ancient 
name of which seems to have been Anavio, was a unit in the 
general scheme of defence at the time. It was the hilly 
country that the Romans looked to as the chief elements in 
their defensive strategy. It was during August 1903 that the 
Derbyshire Archeological Society commenced their excava- 
tions. By following the superficial indications masonry was 
soon found, Not only was the stone wall of the prectorium of 
the Roman fort discovered, but the stout foundations to the 
rampart. The masonry was not of the solid character familiar 
in the greater engineering works of the Romans, but there were 
present those characteristics both in general design and in 
some details which are known in other works of the second or 
third century. 

On the whole the fort was more strongly built than might 
have been expected. The stone wall, which surrounded the 
whole, was six feet in thickness, faced on either side. Among 
the features of special interest which the excavaticns have so 
far disclosed is an underground chamber cellar or well. The 
masonry of the latter is of the characteristically solid Roman 
In size it is just over 8 feet long by 7 feet wide at the 


_ broadest end.. There seems to have been three stages in its 


use, first, about the middle of the second century, when it was 
an ordinary underground cellar in the pretorium of a Roman 
fort ; then, some time before the fourth century, when it seems 


to have been’ converted into’a well, and Jater to have been 
used as a rubbish pit. ‘ Three altars were also found in this pit. 

Excellent photographs of every stage of the excavation and 
of every object of interest were shown on the lantern screén 
during the evening and explained by the lecturer. One was 
the tablet found in the pit, of which Mr. F. Haverfield has 
given the following translation :—‘ In honour of the Emperor 
Titus Actius Hadrianus Antoninus Augustus Pius, father of his 
country (erected by) the First Cohort of Aquitanians under 
Julius Verus, Governor of Britain, and under the direct orders 
of Capitonius Fuscus, pretor of the Cohort.” The Emperor 
named reigned from A.D. 131161. Mr. Garstang saidjthat the 
excavations were by no means complete, but by careful and 
methodical work a great deal of valuable information regarding 
Roman forts generally might be obtained. 


THE OLD CHURCH OF. ST. THOMAS, 
- BRISTOL.* 

sd Lasoe subject before us this evening is the reconstruction im 

thought of a church which was destroyed 115 years ago. 
Barrett, whose preface is dated April 15, 1789, that is to say, 
two months after the destruction of the old church had begun, 
says of it :—‘It is very apparent that it was built at different 
times. The present structure is lofty and spacious, after the 
Gothic order, with a lofty nave and long side aisles, and the 
tower at the west end with bells without any spire, strong and 
plain. It is in length from the west door to the high altar 
46 yards, the porch 3 yards and 2 feet, and the breadth of the 
whole church 19 yards..and 1 foot” “The church is often 
mentioned in old deeds as early as the year 1209. It is, next 
to Redcliff, the largest as well as the most elegant building, 
though only a chapel like. it to another (Bedminster) church.” 
‘“‘ Near the middle is a cupola raised, or glazed lanthorn ; also 
an organ which cost 360/. is in the west end.” For comparison 
of size we will take Barrett’s measurements of Temple Church, 
which he says is 156 feet long, 50 feet high and 59 teet wide, 
as against the 149 feet in length and 58 feet in width of old 
St. Thomas, giving St. Thomas 7 feet less in length and 1 foot 
less in width ;,the height of the old church is not mentioned, 
but, as we shall see presently, it can have been little if at all} 
less than that of Temple. But old St. Thomas’s must have been 
a far finer church internally, for instead of the low narrow 
chancel running for nearly half the length of the building at 
Temple, it was of the same height throughout. The existing 
church is 32 feet shorter than the old one, for not only is the 
width of the tower thrown out at the west end, but also there 
is a lobby 18 feet wide within the structure. 

It will be noted that Barrett says that it is very apparent 
that the old church was built at different times. All that is 
now standing is the tower and the spring of the groined arches. 
of the north aisle. ‘These are of fifteenth-century date ; there 
is nothing to show the character of the pillars and arches. 
between the nave and the south aisle. There is, however, built 
into the tower a piece of Late Norman chevron moulding, 
which might well have formed part of the earliest church. 
For there is little doubt that the church was founded in the last 
quarter of the twelfth century. St. Thomas of Canterbury was 
martyred on December 29, 1170, and the universal horror 
caused by the manner of his death, as well as the fact that, as 
Chancellor, he had issued the earliest charter of Bristol, would 
account for the dedication. The chapel on London Bridge 
and the parish church at Portsmouth, built about the same 
time, bear the same dedication. 

The plan of the old church was the same as that of 
St. Mary, Redcliff, a continuous nave and chancel of 
equal height, with aisles extending to the east end of the 
chancel, where they formed two side chapels, This is clear 
from an entry that moneys were paid in 1613 for casing the 
chancel and two side chapels ; also, in 1722, three iron gates. 
were set up at the three entrances of the chancel. The only 
peculiarity in the external appearance of the church was the 
cupola, or glazed lanthorn, mentioned by Barrett. This was 
not, as we might have gathered from his wording, a post- 
Reformation addition, but was evidently part of the original 
design. It appears in the accounts as early as 1620, when 
three great windows in the lanthorn were new glazed, with 
374 feet of glass at 4d. a foot. In later times it frequently 
asserts its existence by charges for its repair. It is well shown 
in the representation of the church in Millerd’s plan of Bristol. 
I cannot account for the three windows unless the chancel roof 
was really lower than that of the nave, but Millerd’s sketch 
shows them of equal height. 

With regard to the reconstruction of the internal arrange- 
ments of the old church, we are much helped by the fact that 
the organ gallery, erected in 1728, and altar-piece, set up in 
1716, which stood in the old church, are still in existence, and 


* A paper read by the Rev. C. S. Taylor at a meeting of the Bristol 
and Gloucestershire Archeological Society. 
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ithe pews which were placed there in 1755 remained in the 
resent church till 1878, when they were converted into the 
existing seats ; furthermore, as the present church was built on 
the old foundations, except where ground was thrown out at the 
west end, we know the width of the old church. The north 
aisle was 21 feet wide to the middle of the pillars, as is shown 
‘by the arch of the groining on the east face of the tower. The 
organ gallery is 24 feet wide, and as it stood in the nave, this 
part of the church cannot have had a less width than that. But 
if we take the total of some 52 feet for nave pillars and north 
aisle out of 58 feet, the width of the church, we have then only 
_ & feet clear for the south aisle—little more than a mere passage. 
Narrow aisles of the kind certainly existed ; the north aisle of 
St. Peter’s, Bristol, and the aisles of All Saints, Clifton, are 
‘instances of the kind, but the question naturally arises whether 
the south aisle was not originally wider, and that it has been 
narrowed at some time, as the north aisle of St. Peter’s may 
have been narrowed for the purpose of widening St. 
Thomas’s Lane, The discovery of some tiles in the lane 
a few years ago, which seemed to be ecclesiastical, may 
give some support to this idea. Still, we must remem- 
ber’ that the old church was as wide as St. Mary Redcliff 
and Temple, and any considerable extension to the south 
would have made it an unusually broad church. It is, how- 
‘ever, of course possible that the southern line of pillars and 
arches may have belonged to an earlier church than that which 
was destroyed in 1789, and that when the tower and north 
aisle were built a part of the south aisle was thrown into the 
street, and the north aisle was carried so much further to the 
north. A strong objection to this idea, however, lies in the 
‘fact that on marshy soil old foundations would always be 
used as far as possible. We can only guess at the arrange- 
ments of the chancel. The altar-piece is 19 feet across, so 
that its effective width cannot have occupied less space than 
that ; but there is nothing to show whether the chancel was 
divided by walls or only by pillars and screens from the side 
chapels. 

We now proceed to consider the arrangement of the pillars, 
-arches and roofs, so far as we are able to trace them. And in 
this matter we are helped by an entry, which tells us that in 
1621 twenty-two pillars were painted at a cost of 8d. a pillar. 
‘This gives the total number of pillars in the church. The 
north aisle possessed a very noble groined roof—far finer than 
any aisle roof in this city, except that of the cathedral. 
The height of the mid-rib of the groining was 30 feet 
‘above the floor of the church. Some of the bosses 
are preserved at the church, and show that magni- 
‘ficent work was destroyed in 1789. The height of the 
‘tops of the capitals from which the arches sprang was 
about 20 feet, and of the top of the arches about 30 feet 
above the floor, while the wall-plate was not less than 36 feet 
above it. There was noclerestory. There is nothing to show 
the pitch of the nave roof, and therefore its height, and as there 
are no signs of groining on the respond of the tower it is 
evident that the nave roof was of timber. Supposing the angle 
of the roof to have been 50 degs. this would give for the height of 
the apex above the floor about 48 feet and probably an internal 
height of not less than 42 feet. Probably the church which 
-gives the best idea of the nave of the old St. Thomas’s is St. 
Stephen’s, but the old church was half as long again as St. 
Stephen’s. Consisting as it did of a nave and a north aisle 
nearly as broad and as high as the nave, the old church ought, 
perhaps, to be regarded as consisting of two parallel naves, but 
itfwould certainly seem that no parish church in the city 
possessed an interior with such an effect of breadth and space 
as old St. Thomas’s. 

_ With regard to the lighting of the church, we find that the 
jamb of the west window of the old north aisle comes close to 
the buttress of the tower, so that the church would have been 
lighted on the north side bya series of seven or eight large 
windows, divided only by the width of the buttresses, like the 
range of windows on the south side of Temple Church. And 
sas the arches on the north side of the nave were as high as the 
aisle arches of most cathedrals, a flood of light would have 
‘come in from that side. There is nothing to show what the 
windows on the south side were like. It is doubtful whether 
the lantern at the entrance of the chancel was erected simply 
for the purpose of giving light ; most probably it was set up 
‘mainly for decorative purposes, in order to break the long line 
of roof. Certainly the external appearance of St. Mary Redcliff 
would be much improved if the old lantern had been allowed 
‘to remain at the crossing of the nave and transepts. Still, it 
1s certain that as rooms—probably, in the first place, for the 
‘chantry priests—stood over the northern chapel of the chancel, 
__as they stand over parts of All Saints now, the chancel may 
'have needed light, which the lantern would serve to supply. 

_ We now proceed to consider the circumstances under which 
this very noble church was destroyed. It is certain that in the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century the old Perpendicular 
churches of Bristol stood in need of extensive repair, but the 
moving cause of the destruction of old St. Thomas’s was, I 
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think, that at that time the vestry had a considerable sum of 
money, probably about 1,500/7., burning in their pockets. At 
any rate, on September 5, 1788, Mr. Allen, the architect, and 
others were desired to report on the condition of the church, 
and on February 15, 1789, they reported that a new roof was 
needed, and also extensive repairs to the walls, and on May 20 
it was ordered that all the arches and walls should be taken 
down to the foundations and the pillars left standing. On 
June 18, 1798, Mr. Allen’s plans for rebuilding the church were 
approved by a majority of the vestry, an Act of Parliament was 
obtained for the purpose, and the new church was opened 
December 21, 1793, involving a cost which was not fully met 
till 1825. It isclear that the destruction of the old church was 
not approved by all those in authority. Mr. Spry, the vicar, 
absented himself, perhaps unwisely, from the earlier vestry 
meetings, when the matter was considered, and, as we have 
seen, the plans of the new church were carried by only a 
majority of the vestry. There is, however, this much to be 
said, that no unworthy successor rose on the foundations of the 
old church, and if the church of St. Thomas the Martyr is no 
longer the most beautiful Gothic church in the city except St. 
Mary Redcliff, it has stepped from the second place into the 
first, for it is certainly the finest Classic parish church, not only 
in Bristol, but for a very long distance around. 


ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE IN 


JOHANNESBURG. 


REMARKABLE case was decided in the Transvaal 
Supreme Court on October 26. The plaintiffs were 
Messrs. Kallenbach & Reynolds, architects, and the defendant 
Mr. A. L. Bonheim. The circumstances are described in the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Solomon, which is reported in the 
local Séar. 

His Lordship said :—In this case the plaintiffs, a firm of 
architects practising at Johannesburg, sue the defendant for 
350/., as remuneration for professional services rendered, and 
soo/, damages for breach of contract. The case is of rather a 
peculiar kind. A special contract is set up by the plaintiffs, and 
the difficulty lies in determining what that contract really was. 
The evidence was rather loose as to the conversation which 
took place at different times between the parties, and it is 
from these conversations that we have to decide what was the 
contract. Fortunately, in addition to the verbal evidence, the 
Court is materially assisted by the pleadings and other docu- 
mentary evidence. It is true that the plaintiffs and defendant 
are somewhat disposed to recede from and repudiate the 
pleadings, but in a case of this nature, where there is a conflict 
of evidence, the Court must insist on the parties being bound 
hy the pleadings. After all, it is a great assistance to have 
documents lucidly setting out the grounds of action, and the 
parties are bound by them. 

On the pleadings it is common cause that at this time 
(towards the end of last year) the defendant held a building 
lease on the stand at the corner of Pritchard and Joubert Streets, 
Johannesburg, and that he was desirous of forming a company 
to take over this lease anderect buildings on the stand, True, 
Reynolds says that on October 31 nothing was said by the 
defendant as to the flotation of a company, but that he intended 
to keep the matter in his own hands and to obtain, perhaps, 
two or three partners to assist in his scheme. That does not 
coincide with the declaration, however, which specifically states 
that the formation of a company was projected, and, as I have 
said before, the plaintiffs must be held to their declaration. 

It is also common cause that on October 13 the defendant 
iavited the plaintiff firm to send in plans of a building, not to 
exceed 15,000/., for competition, and that the plaintiffs, in 
response to that invitation, did render competitive plans on 
November 2. The object of obtaining the plans was obviously 
to assist the defendant in getting financial support for floating 
the company. ’ 

After these facts the issue begins. The plaintiffs’ case is 
that the agreement between themselves and the defendant, on 
October 13, was that their plans should be sent in to compete 
with the plans of one other architect ; that it was arranged 
that the defendant should decide on the merits of the respective 
plans, and that the successful competitor, selected by him, 
should be employed as the architect in the erection of the 
buildings and remunerated on the usual terms. , 

The plaintiffs’ case is, further, that the defendant did decide 
in their favour, and instructed them to do further work, such 
as additional drawings and the preparation of specifications in 
connection with the eventual erection of the buildings. In June 
the company was floated, and the plaintiffs claim that they, 
having been selected as the architects, were entitled to be paid 
for the work already done and employed as the architects in 
the erection of the building, and allege that, in breach of their 
contract with the defendant, another architect was employed ; 
and, therefore, claim remuneration for the work done by them 
and damages for the breach of contract. 
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The defendant’s case is that the plaintiffs undertook:to send 
in plans on the express condition that either if the company 
did not go through, or if the company did not select the 
plaintiffs as the architects, then they were to have no remunera- 
tion whatever for what they had done. He says that the 
company was floated, that they did not select the plaintiffs’ 
yplans but those of another architect, and, therefore, the plain- 
tiffs are entitled to nothing at all. The meaning of the condi- 
‘tion, on the defendant’s own showing, is that if the company 
was formed and then selected the plans of the plaintiffs, he 
engaged that they should be the architects employed in the 
erection of the building. 

We have to decide, then, the important question of fact as 
to whether the defendant or the company were to decide on the 
competition plans, and if the latter, whether they have decided 
in favour of another architect. The plaintiffs’ case is that it 
was the defendant who was to decide, and there is a direct con- 
flict of evidence between the parties on the point. 

After hearing the whole of the evidence and considering it 
in conjunction with the documents I come to the conclusion 
that I accept the plaintiffs’ version and hold that it was the 
defendant who was to decide and to select the architect, and if 
subsequently his scheme went through, the architect selected 
by him would be employed in the erection of the building. 
Reynolds, with whom most of the defendant’s dealings were, 
is very clearas to what happened on October 13. He says that 
‘when the defendant approached him and asked him for plans 
that he referred to a previous occasion when he had been 
invited to submit plans. and eventually had been left in the 
furch by the company subsequently floated, and insisted on it 
being distinctly understood that he should look to the defendant, 

‘-and him alone, as the person in whose hands the selection of 
the successful competitor lay. 

The defendant admits that Reynolds did refer to a former 
experience, but says that, notwithstanding that fact, he agreed 
‘to the final selection being made by the company if floated. 

I think it probable that Reynolds’s account is the correct 
one, and that it was essentially the defendant to whom he was 
to look for decision, selection and remuneration, and his version 
is corroborated to some extent by the letter of November 2, 
when the plans were sent in, where Reynolds asked for an 
opportunity of explaining one or two points “before your 
final decision.” Then Reynolds says that he met the defendant 
-soon afterwards, and when the latter congratulated him upon 
the success of his plans, to which Reynolds replied that he 
was glad of his success. The latter was quite frank ; he could 
not say that the defendant actually said that he had won, but 
that he left him under the impression that his plans were 
adopted.. This the defendant denied, but I see no reason for 
mot accepting the evidence of Reynolds on this point. 

Subsequently the defendant went and asked for more copies 
-of the plans to be sent in to the Exploration Company, who 

were interested in the flotation of the company. 

Reynolds says that in January, time was passing, and he 

thought it necessary to put the working drawings in hand, and 
especially those in connection with the steel construction, 
which had to be ordered from England. The defendant had 
told him there must be no delay, and so he put all these in 
hand at once. The defendant denies that he gave any 
instructions for further drawings, but here there is corrobora- 
‘tion of the plaintiff’s story again by the letter of March 3, 
written by the plaintiffs, where occurs the following :—“ We 
chave at your request practically completed all the working 
.drawings, specifications and the plans for the steelwork.” The 
detter proceeding said that arrangeraents had been made in 
England for the steelwork to be despatched on receipt of an 
agreed cable word, “when you are ready.” No reply was sent 
‘to this letter, but it was forwarded by the defendant to the 
' Exploration Company, who were then attempting to float the 
company. There is again corroborative evidence in the pro- 
spectus issued by the Exploration Company ; in that appears 
the paragraph :—“ The company is formed, &c ... and for 
erecting thereon a five-storeyed building as per plan and specifi- 
cations by architects Kallenbach & Reynolds, and a tender 
' of 13,2407. has been received from a reliable firm of con- 
‘tractors ” 

The defendant says he is not responsible for that pro- 
spectus, and did not insert the paragraph; but clearly the 
information could only have been obtained from him by the 
' Exploration Company. There is also the evidence of Kallen- 
‘bach as to his interview with the defendant, when the latter 
told him they were the architects, and though the scheme 
had not yet gone through, he was confident of its ultimately 
' doing so. 

The company was floated in June, and the plaintiffs were 
surprised at receiving no instructions Kallenbach saw the 
-defendant, who told him that the company w _ hed for another 
competition. Kallenbach objected to eo ring for another 
-competition, as they had won it once already. The defendant 
did not deny the previous competition or their success. 
Kallenbach’s evidence is corroborated by the letter of June 23, 


explaining that they had entered the competition at the request 
of the defendant, and the position they took up. Taking all 
these circumstances into consideration, I come to the con- 
clusion that the plaintiffs have substantiated the case set up by 
them in their declaration, and therefore they are entitled to 
remuneration for the work they have done, and also damages 
for breach of the contract. I will go further and say that in 
my opinion, if the case according to the defendant’s plea 
is correct, even then the plaintiffs are entitled to succeed, 
for this reason. It is clear that there was no bona-fide 
competition, and on that point Christie’s evidence is to be 
accepted undoubtedly. True, Hill Michelson, the architect at 
present employed on the work, did enter into a so-called com- 
petition with a cheque for 1,500/. in his hand, but how that is a 
bona-fide competition I fail to see. It was a foregone con- 
clusion. Here we have an architect who was willing to supple- 
ment the financial deficiency of the country by putting in 
1,500/. for the work. He bought this contract ; he never had 
any plans of his own, he was accepted as the architect of the 
building without any, and he subsequently made use of the 
plaintiffs’ plans, and is doing so actually now when the build- 
ing is going up_These plans were entrusted to the defendant, 
and Christie says that he saw Hill Michelson actually copying 
the plans of Kellenbach & Reynolds on one occasion. 
Waugh, an independent witness, also says that the plans now 
being used are essentially the same as those of Kallenbach & 
Reynolds, and of that there is no contradiction. I can quite 
understand Hill Michelson’s having no desire to come into the 
witness-box and give evidence of this nature. 

The plaintiff, then, is entitled to remuneration. He claims 
35c/., 23 per cent. on the contract price of the building now 
being erected. He says that the specifications are not com- 
plete, but that other work has been done not included in the 
charge of 23 per cent. for plans and specifications, and though 
the completeness of the plans was denied I see no reason to 
reduce the 2} per cent. 

As to damages, the ordinary rule in a case of this kind 
would be that the plaintiff is entitled to the amount he would 
have made if he had been employed in carrying out the erec- 
tion of the building, and for that and general supervision he is 
entitled to 2} per cent. Mr. Esselen argued that no damages 
should be awarded, as the plaintiffs’ work has been going on 
as usual. 

As to that, if it could be shown that the plaintiff would have 
been obliged to give up other work if he had been employed 
on this the matter wonld take a different complexion, but it 
was for the defendant to prove that, as ina case of breach of 
contract of service. 

As to the other remuneration for taking out quantities, the 
architect isnot necessarily employed to do that ; the contractor 
does it.himself frequently, and so I do not think that affects 
the case, 

Judgment, then, will be for the plaintiffs for 7007. and costs. 

Mr. Justice Smith concurred. 


THE MADRID CONFERENCE. 
DN See to the Quarterly Bulletin of the American 
Institute of Architects the following conclusions of the 
various “ themes’’ discussed were formulated and voted upon 


at the final business meeting of the International Congress of 
Architects held in Madrid :— 


Theme I.—L’ Art Nouveau, as applied to Architecture. 


The Congress decided, after the discussion of this subject, 
that there was not here space to give the conclusion. 


Theme I1.—The Preservation and Restoration of Architectural 
Monuments. 

Conclusions :— 

1. It is necessary to distinguish two kinds of monuments : 
monuments belonging to a past period of civilisation which 
they served and can never serve again (obsolete or dead 
monuments), and monuments continuing in the use for which 
they were constructed or for other purposes (living monuments). 

2. Dead monuments must be preserved only by consoli- 
dating the indispensable parts to avoid their falling into ruins, 
for the importance of a monument rests in its historical and 
technical value, value which disappears with the monument. 

3. Living monuments must be restored in order that they 
may continue to be of service, for in architecture utility is one 
of the bases of beauty. 

4. Such restoration should be made in the original style of 
the monument that it may preserve its unity, unity of style 
being also one of the bases of architectural beauty, the primitive 
geometrical forms being perfectly reproducible. The parts 
executed in a style different from the esemd/e should also be 
respected if this style has merit in itself and it does not disturb 
the zesthetic equilibrium of the whole. 

5. No one should be commissioned with the restoration of 
a monument except schooled architects or those specially fitted 
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and ‘working under the artistic, archeological and technical 
supervision of the State. ; bik: 

6. Endeavour should be made to organise societies for-the 
preservation of historic and artistic monuments in countries 
which have not these societies, and in countries where they 
already exist they should: be encouraged and developed in 
order that they may be united.and collaborate in establishing a 
national and local inventory. 


Theme IlI.—The Character and Scope of Scientific Studies in 
the General Instruction of the Architect. 

Conclusions :— reat 

1. The scientific instruction of an architect has for its aim 
the furnishing him with the means whereby he may carry out 
his conceptions with the aid of his collaborators—the technical 
engineers. 

2, His instruction should prepare him to take advantage of 
technical and scientific researches, to adopt resources and 
forces offered him by the sciences and the different technical 
branches which are always progressing. 

3. It is therefore necessary that the scientific instruction of 
the architect should be such as to fit him to keep abreast of 
the advance of applied science that he may march with the 
progress of humanity. 


Theme IV.—Influence of Modern Processes of Construction 
upon Artistic Forms. ~ 

Conclusions :— 

1. Decorative forms should increase the effect of the 
materials used and of the structure of the building. 

2. In order to be beautiful these forms must be in harmony 
with the properties of the material employed. 

3. Of all processes of modern construction cement arme is 
one of those which combines the greatest constructive pos- 
sibilities. But up to the present moment the proper artistic 
forms for employing this method of construction have not been 
found. 

4. A perfect and beautiful architecture is one in which, the 
material being given, the artistic form is a result of the peculiar 
quality of this material adapted to the purpose for which the 
building is constructed. 

5. In order to obtain a new style it is necessary that there 
be a new principle of construction and new application of this 
principle. 

6. Needs and sentiment in architecture are perfectly com- 
patible. All artistic forms should be logical. 


Theme V.—Artistic Ownership of Architectural Works. 


The Congress, in accord with the votes taken for the last 
twenty-five years in international congresses of architects and 
artistic ownership, as well as in the international congresses of 
‘“‘T’ Association Littéraire Artistique Internationale,” especially 
the one held in Madrid in 1887, and in the reunions of “ Syndicat 
pour la Protection de la Propriété Intellectuelle,” and also the 
‘‘ Protocole” at the closing of the Diplomatic Conference held 
in Paris in 1896, which included the entire protection of archi- 
tectural designs, in accord, finally, with the Spanish law of 
January 10, 1879 (Arts. 33 and 37), and the French law of 
March 11, 1902, both expressly protecting works of archi- 
tecture, concludes :— 

I, That. architectural drawings include the drawings of 
exteriors, facades, interiors, plans, sections and elevations, and 
constitute the first manifestation of the thought of the architect 
and the work of architecture. 

2. That the erected edifice is but a reproduction of the 
architectural drawing. 

And the Congress again expresses the hope that archi- 
tectural works will be protected by all legislative bodies and 
international Conventions in the same degree as other works 
of art. 


Theme VI.—Instruction of Building Mechanics. 


Conclusions :— 

1. Governments, municipalities and the entire profession 
should give attention to the technical instruction of building 
mechanics, 

2. This instruction should extend to all branches of the 
building trades, and should not be confined to the more or 
less artistic branches for which schools already exist. 

3. The instruction in these schools should have as practical 
a character as possible, in order that they may produce good 
workmen, 

4. The direction of these schools should be given only to 
architects, and the instruction given by technical experts and 
experienced mechanics. 

5. These schools should give certificates at the end of the 
courses of study and not diplomas, which might convey a false 
impression, 

6. Supplementary classes should be established for work- 
men who, after having worked at least three years on buildings, 
could by supplementary studies acquire the title of ‘ contre- 
maitre” = foreman. 


{ 


7. Architectural societies should encourage the workmen by 
money prizes, medals and other recompenses. 


Theme VII[.—Injfluence of Building Regulations upon Private 
Contemporary Architecture, 
Conclusions :— 


1. Knowing the influence which building regulations may 
exercise upon the. progress of contemporary private archi- 
tecture, it is to be greatly desired thas these regulations limit 
themselves to measures of security and hygiene in such a way 
as not to interfere with the technical or cesthetic originality off 
the architect. : 

2. Art and science being in themselves progressive, and 
architecture being based upon them, the building regulations. 
should not remain fixed but should be frequently revised to. 
keep pace with the progress of modern science, preserving 
always the greatest possible simplicity in order to give the 


greatest possible freedom to the architect. 


3. In order to obtain these ends the Congress expresses. 
the hope that technical commissioners and city corporations 
will take up the revision of their building regulations and so 
modify them that they will better fill the needs of their com- 
munities and the progress of the region in which they are to be 
applied, 

4. It is desirable, then, in all these, when they touch only 
local interests, that the local authorities (city regulations) allow 
the greatest liberty possible without interfering with the general 
laws of the country. 


Theme VIII.‘ Expropriation” of Works of Architecture, 

Conclusion :— 

That the State shall have the right to acquire by condemna- 
tion any artistic or historical work when not properly cared for 
by the owner, who shall receive an indemnity fixed by com~ 
petent judges. 


Theme IX.—Should the Architect Act as Arbitrator in Settling 
Claims and Disputes between the Contractor and 
the Workmen 2 

Conclusion :— 

It is desirable that the contractor and workmen may ask for 
the intervention of the architect in preparing rules of work 
and settling disputes between them, and that the architect 
should courageously accept the réle of arbitrator—amicable 
adviser—which implies on the part of the disputants a reab 
tribute to his profession and to the elevation of his character. 


DECAY OF STONE 
(ane a meeting of the Architectural Section of the Royal 

Philosophical Society of Glasgow, held on Monday last 
Mr. Neil M‘Whannell, the president, in the chair, Mr. Samueb 
Smith, clerk of works at the new Technical College Buildings, 
read a paper on the “ Decay of Stone in Buildings.” After intro- 
ducing the subject, Mr. Smith said sandstone, the stone in 
general use for building purposes in Scotland, had been 
defined by a writer on the subject “as consisting of quartz 
grains—commonly called sand—bound or cemented together 
into a more or less compact mass, the cementing material 
consisting of such substances as the carbonates of lime 
or magnesia, clay and silica.”. Decay in buildings, in a 
great many cases, might be attributed to the cementing 
materials of these stones being of clay, on which 
the action of frost has a disintegrating effect. The stones, 
which showed no signs of decay on examination, would 
be found to be covered with a hard skin which protected 
them from atmospheric action. In every stone when it was 
newly quarried there was a certain amount of moisture or 
natural sap. In many cases where the binding material had been 
of a felspathic nature, this moisture had in solution a quantity 
of one of the alkaline silicates. As the sap dried out the 
soluble silicate came to the surface of the stone, when by the 
action of the carbonic acid in the atmosphere it was decom- 
posed and a coating of insoluble silica was deposited on the 
surface of the stone. This coating protected the stone from 
atmospheric action, thereby preventing decay. It did not 
always follow that a stone which showed good weathering qualities 
when built in the district in which it had been quarried would 
possess the same good qualities in every district. Cleopatra’s 
Needle stood the Egyptian atmosphere for 2,000 years, but 
commenced to decay immediately after its erection in London, 
and similar results were observed with stone built in Glasgow. 
In the author’s opinion the chief cause of decay in Glasgow 
was the amount of sulphur acids in the atmosphere. These 
acids attacked stones of which the binding material was the 
carbonate of lime or magnesia very readily A practical proof 
of this was to be seen, until the erection of a verandah a few 
days ago, at the exit from the Central Low Level Station, on 
the west side of Hope Street, the masonry above the doorway. 
all showing signs of decaying very badly ; while on the other 
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parts of the building there was very little, if any, decay. Passing 
on to discuss the question as to what stones were the most 
suitable to use for buildings in Glasgow, he said that-in a 
sulphur-laden atmosphere the stone with the smallest percentage 
of carbonates had been found to be the least liable to decay, 
provided that the physical properties of the stone used were 
in proper order. These conditions were best met by the 
red sandstone from that part of Dumfriesshire which lies 
between Thornhill on the north and Dumfries on the south, 
and includes Gatelowbridge, Closeburn, Corncockle and 
Locharbriggs Quarries. On some of the older buildings in 
Glasgow the signs of decay were not so marked as in new 
buildings. At the time these buildings were erected the city 
of Glasgow covered a very small area compared with what it 
did now, and the sulphur acids would be very quickly diffused 
among the purer air of the surrounding country districts. The 
stone with which some of the older houses were built was 
taken from local quarries, and on analysis had been found to 
contain less carbonates than the majority of the white stones 
in use at the present time. The paper was brought to a close 
by some remarks on the nature and application of various 
preservatives. >>. 

Mr. James Stark said that Mr. Smith had brought forward 
many reasons unsettling his belief that carbonic acid, dissolving 
the carbonates, especially of lime, was the cause of the decay of 
buildings in Glasgow. He would not like, however, to offer a, 
decided opinion on the subject. 

Mr David Chalmers said that they were all agreed that 
both the old red sandstone and the carboniferous rocks readily 
decayed, especially those of the quarries round Glasgow. But 
the question was where were they to find a substitute? He did 
not think it was in the red rocks of Dumfriesshire, as some of 
the buildings erected with stones from these quarries already 
showed considerable signs of decay. 

Dr. R. M. Buchanan congratulated Mr. Smith on the able 
way in which he had handled the subject. He did not agree, 
however, with the theory he had propounded. In the first 
place, he said, there was difficulty in realising how these sand- 
stone rocks were originally disintegrated without a change of a 
bio-chemical character. This raised a doubt in his mind as to 
the feasibility of the view that free carbonic acid was the agent 
in the disintegration of stone in buildings in Glasgow. : If 
sulphuric acid was the agent, why was not the whole surface 
not washed by rain decayed? The localisation of the decay 
suggested that they had to deal with a process not purely 
Owing to atmospheric conditions, but to a process under the 
control of vital agencies. His view was. that decay was 
primarily due to living organisms in the stone, These living 
organisms broke down the stone, liberating sulphates, which 
readily combined with the sulphuric acid in the atmosphere, 
and which were then built up again. He admitted, however, 
that without carbonate in excess the process of decay would 
mot go on. ; 

Mr. Nicol asked whether the question of wages might not 
have something to do with the decay of stone in- Glasgow 
buildings. _For a cornice the hardest stone that could be got 
was desirable, and such a rock was chosen when wages‘ were 
low. But when wages were big a certain amount of work was 
wanted, and the rock most easily worked was taken. 


Mr. Smith was afterwards thanked for his paper, and made. 


a brief reply. 


CARDIFF ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY. 


ye Friday last, at the rooms of the Cardiff, South Wales 
and Monmouthshire Architects’ Society, High Street, 
Cardiff, the presidential address by Mr. Cholton James 
(Messrs. James & Morgan) was delivered. The President 
reminded the associates that the Society was founded in the 
year 1902, and had a membership of about fifty. He pleaded 
for an augmentation of the number, and pointed out some of 
the advantages to be derived. He contended that by com- 
bination much could be done to raise the status of the pro- 


fession, closing the door to incompetent men, securing in- 


- creased confidence of the public, and perhaps in the near future 
State recognition. This, in short, was what he thought meant 


statutory registration, which the architects in the provinces, 


far more than their London brethren, undoubtedly needed. 
Were they not, he asked, constantly in competition with incom- 
petent men who styled themselves architects, when their proper 
trade name would be mining engineer, grocer, mason, carpenter, 
or clerk of works? He offered some practical suggestions 
with a view to the advancement of the profession and to venti- 
late various grievances under which they laboured, incidentally 
protesting ‘against the system adopted by some corporations 
and public bodies of having architectural work done under the 
supervision of their engineers and surveyors. He submitted 
that in such cases the designing of public, buildings should be 
. given out to duly qualified architects. He expressed the hope 
that the education committees of Cardiff and. other towns 


when dealing with matters concerning architects and distribute 
the work to qualified and capable architects in the district. 
On the proposition of Mr. George Hubbard, London, seconded 
by Mr. Birkenhead and supported by Mr. Cross and Mr. 
Hutchinson, a vote of thanks was accorded the President for 
his address. 


TESSERZ. 
Maledictory Tablets. 


pGrae the antiquities in the British Museum are to be 
found some leaden tablets from Cnidus, on which are 
inscribed imprecations directed against several persons for 
offences specified. Such maledictory inscriptions formed part 
of the system of ancient magic, and are alluded to by Plato. 
Such were the carmina et devotiones, which, according to 
Tacitus, were found concealed in the walls and floor of the 
house of Germanicus after his death, and which Piso is sup- 
posed to have placed there. The offences denounced on the 
Cnidian tablets are bearing false witness, slander, the non- 
restitution of deposits, theft, using false weights, and the 
seduction of a husband’s affections. The persons so offending 
are solemnly devoted to punishment in a future life by the 
formula, “ May they not find Demeter and the other Infernal 
Deities propitious.” A clause is always added deprecating all 
evil consequences to the author of the curse. Nearly all the 
dedicators are women. These inscriptions are all written in 
the Doric dialect, and contain many errors in grammar and 
orthography, showing that they were not drawn up by a well- 
educated scribe. Their date is probably between B.C. 300 and 
too, Leaden tablets of this class are of extreme rarity. 


Egyptian Deities. 


The deities of ancient Egypt consist of celestial, terrestrial 
and infernal gods, and of many inferior personages, either 
representatives of the greater gods or else attendants upon 
them. Most of the gods were connected with the sun, and 
represented that Inminary in its passage through the upper 
hemisphere or Heaven and the lower hemisphere or Hades. 
To the deities of the solar. cycle belonged the great gods of 
Thebes and Heliopolis. In the local worship of Egypt the 
deities were arranged in local triads: thus, at Memphis, Ptah, 
his wife Merienptah, and their son Nefer Atum, formed a triad, 
to which was sometimes added the goddess Bast or Bubastis. 
At Abydos the local triad was Osiris, Isis and Horus, with 
Nephthys ; at Thebes, Amen Ra or Ammon, Mut and Chons, 
with Neith ; at Elephantine, Khnumis, Anuka, Seti and Hak. 
In most instances the names of the gods are Egyptian: thus, 
Ptah meant “the opener;” Amen, “the concealed;” Ra, 
“the sun” or “day ;” Athor, “the house of Horus ;” but 
some few, especially of later times, were introduced from 
Semitic sources, as Bal or Baal, Astaruta or Astarte, Khen or 
Kiun, Respu or Reseph. Besides the principal gods, several 
inferior or parhedral gods, sometimes personifications of the 
faculties, senses and other objects, are introduced into the 
religious system, and genii, spirits or personified souls of deities 
formed part of the same. At a period subsequent to their 
first introduction the gods were divided into three orders. 
The first or highest comprised eight deities, who were different 
in the Memphian and Theban systems. They were supposed 
to have reigned over Egypt before the time of mortals. The 
eight gods of the first order at Memphis were—(1) Ptah ; (2) Shu ; 
(3) Tefnu ; (4) Seb; (5)-Nut; (6) Osiris ; (7) Isis and Horus ; 
(8) Athor. Those of Thebes were—(1) Amen-Ra ; (2) Mentu ; 
(3) Atum ; (4) Shu and. Tefnu ; (5) Seb ; (6) Osiris; (7) Set 
and Nephthys ; (8) Horus and Athor. The gods of the second 


| order were twelve in number, but the name of one only, an 


Egyptian Hercules, has been preserved. The third order is 


‘ stated to. haye comprised Osiris, who, it will be seen, belonged 


to the first order. 
: The Astragal. 

The term astragalus employed by Vitruvius was probably 
borrowed from Hermogenes and other Greek writers on archi- 
tecture. It denoted a bone in the foot of certain quadrupeds, 
such as sheep and goats, used in playing games. Knuckle-bones 
of sheep and goats have often been found in Greek and Roman 
tombs, both real and imitated in ivory, bronze, glass and 
agate. Those of the antelope were sought as objects of 
elegance and curiosity. A number of these bones placed in a 
row would present a succession of oval figures alternating with 
angular projections, which were probably imitated in this 
moulding by the inventors of the Ionic order. The moulding 
afterwards retained the same name notwithstanding great 
alterations in its appearance. The astragal is always found 
as the lowest member of the Ionic capital, forming the division 
between it and the fluted shaft of the column. Of this we have 
a beautiful example in the remains of the Temple of Bacchus at 
Teos, which, as we Jare. informed by Vitruvius, was built by 
Hermogenes of Alabanda, one of the most celebrated of the 


would take a leaf out of the book of the late School Board ' ancient architects, and of which he wrote a full description. 
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Above the astragal we see the echinus, and on each side of it 
the volute, to which is added an ornament in imitation of the 
aplustre of a ship. The astragal was used with a beautiful 
effect not only in Ionic but also in Corinthian buildings, to 
border or divide the three faces of the architrave ; and it was 
admitted under an echinus to enrich the cornice. Vitruvius 
speaks of the “astragali” in the base of the Ionic column. 
These were plain semicircular mouldings, each of which 
resembled the torus, except in being very much smaller. 


GENERAL. 


The Artists’ General Benevolent Institution has received 
a donation of 50/7 from the Fine Art Society, being part of the 
proceeds of the sale of the volume of reproductions of the 
water-colours offered to their Majesties the King and Queen 
by the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 

Sir Laurence Alma-Tadema, R.4A., will lend his model 
and sketches for ‘‘ Corjolanus ” to the Scenic Artists’ Exhibition, 
which will be held in February next year. 

Mr. William Freeman, architect, of Hull, who died on 
Thursday, the 17th ult., was in practice for upwards of thirty 
years, and held the position of architect to the School Board 
of Newington previous to the incorporation with the city of 
Hull. He was well known in the North for his experience in the 
design of chapels, having designed and carried out over 209. 


British Exbibitors at the St. Louis Exhibition have 
secured the following awards :— Grand prizes, 142; gold 
medals, 250; silver medals, 170; bronze medals, 134— 
total, 696. 

Professor J. H. Breasted, of the University of Chicago, 
has completed the English translation of all the historical 
documents of ancient Egypt, from the earliest times-to- the 
termination of Egyptian nationality at the conquest by the 
Persians in 525 BC. Almost all the historical muniments of 
Egypt in the European museums, besides many of those in 
Egypt, have been copied. The work has required about ten 
years to compile. 

The Society of Antiquaries of London have unanimously 
adopted the following resolution :—“ The Society of Antiquaries 
of London have heard with great regret of the possible destruc- 
tion of the Plummer Tower, one of the few remains of the 
ancient Edwardian wall which once enclosed the town of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and would venture to urge strongly 
upon the City Council the propriety of taking into serious con- 
sideration any alternative scheme by which the tower could be 
preserved.” 

The Hunstanton Convalescent Home subscribers have 
acted on the recommendation of the assessor, Mr. Saxon Snell, 
in connection with the erection of a new children’s ward, and 
accepted the design of Messrs. MacAlister & Trench, of Cam- 
bridge and Norwich. The total cost will be about 5,000/. 


The Show-Rooms of the Royal School of Art Needlework, 
Exhibition Road, S.W., will be open daily free to visitors 
during the annual sale of Christmas presents. 


Mr. Philip Causton Lockwood has intimated to the 
Brighton Town Council his intention to resign the office of 
consulting engineer on or before March 25 next. Mr. Lock- 
wood will then have attained his eighty-fifth year, and have 
been in the service of the Town Council for more than forty- 
seven years. It is proposed to present him with an illuminated 
resolution of thanks for past services. 


_ .Mr. G. FP. Rees, the architect of the new German church 
in Brompton Road, London, which was consecrated on Sunday, 
has received the insignia of the Fourth Class of the Imperial 
Order of the Red Eagle. 


Verestchagin’s Pictures and studies will, as we announced 
last week, be sold by auction at the close of an exhibition. 
The valuers are M. P. Botkin, academician, and M. Renit, 
artist. “The Imperial Tomb” is valued at 1,000/,, others at 
500/. to 800. The studies and sketches are valued at between 
102. and 50/. apiece. 


The British Numismatic Society held their anniversary 
meeting at 43 Bedford Square on Wednesday. A paper on 
‘Treasure Trove, the Treasury and the Trustees of the British 
Museum,” was read by Mr. P. Carlyon-Britton, F.S.A., president 
of the Society. 


Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co, Ltd., who have taken over 
the publication of “ Walford’s County Families of the United 
Kingdom,” announce that the edition for 1905 will be ready in 
the third week of December. 


The Architectural School of Columbia University is to 
be reorganised by the adoption of the Paris atelier system. 
The change has been under consideration for some years, and 


authority has been given to Professor A. D. F. Hamlin to 
Carry it out. 
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Mr. R. Anning Bell was on Wednesday elected a member 
of the Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 


Mr. C. J. Holmes, of Brasenose College, has been elected 
to the Slade Professorship of Fine Art in Oxford University. 


The French Government have expended 600/. on pur- 
chases from the Autumn Salon. As over thirty works were: 
obtained the average price is less than 20/. each. 

The New Dom, or principal church in Berlin, will be: 
dedicated on January 27, 1995, which will be the Emperor’s 
birthday. The sculptors are especially busy on completing the 
statues and reliefs. 

The Birmingham Corporation are about to employ 
armoured concrete. In connection with improvements of the 
river Rea at Saltley some concrete bridges will be erected on 
the Hennebique system. 


The Stretford local education authority have given notice, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Education Act, of 
their intention to provide a new public elementary school for 
about 1,009 children at Old Trafford. 


A Bust of the late Sir William Siemens has been pre- 
sented to the Institution of Civil Engineers. It is larger than 
life and is the work of Herr Wandschneider. 

Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., will read a paper on “Street 
Architecture” before the applied art section of the Society of 
Arts on Tuesday, the 2oth inst., at 8 P.M. 

A Paper entitled ‘‘ More about Modern Libraries” will be 
read by Mr. Maurice B. Adams before the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society on Monday next. 

A Bill is intended to be introduced in the next Session by 
the trustees of St. Paul’s Chapel, Great Portland Street, and 
St. Peter’s Chapel, Vere Street, providing for the demolition of 
St. Paul’s Chapel and the sale of the materials and site. 

Mr. H. Graham Harris, lately a vice-president of the Society 
of Arts, has presented to the Society a portrait of the late Sir 
Frederick J. Bramwell, his partner for many years, which was 
specially painted for the purpose after his death by Mr. 
Seymour Lucas, R A. 

The Lewis and Clark Centennial and American Pacific 
Exposition and Oriental Fair is to open at Portland, Oregon, 
on June I, 1905. It will commemorate the centennial anni- 
versary of the arrival of Captains Lewis and Clark and their 
band on the North American shores of the Pacific Ocean, to 
establish title and explore what was then an unknown region. 
The outlay is expected to amount to 5,000,000 dols., part of 
which is to be furnished by the United States Government. 
The site consists of 19> acres of land on a lake of nearly 
300 acres in surface area, situated in the north-western part of 
the city near one of the best residential districts. 


The Government Building at the St. Louis Exposition 
may perhaps be taken down and rebuilt in the city of Wash- 
ington. The cost of moving and rebuilding is estimated at 
about 400,000 dols. 

A Memorial Reredos has been erected in St. Mary’s, 
Putney. It is of white Caen stone, with five panels of opus. 
sectile and some small coloured alabaster panels. 


The Late Francis McClean has, in addition to various. 
other bequests, left to the University of Cambridge for pre- 
sentation to the Fitzwilliam Museum all his illuminated or 
other manuscripts and early printed books, and all objects of 
Medizval or early art which the director of the museum may 
select as being of permanent interest. 


The Blue Book containing the report for the year 1903 om 
the London museums has been issued by the Board of Trade. 
The attendances of readers in the National Art Library, South. 
Kensington, during 1903 numbered 16,426, exclusive of 
students in the Royal College of Art. No manuscripts were 
purchased for the library during 1993, and few old printed 
books, almost all the money available for this section being’ 
required for the acquisition of current literature. During the 
session there were 167 students in the Royal College of Art, 
119 males and 48 females, as compared with 183 in the previous 
session. 

Forty-two railway level crossings are to be abolished in 
Chicago. Over sixty miles of rails within the city limits are to 
be elevated, and the streets are to be carried through subways. 
under the railways at the crossings. The approximate cost — 
will be 6,000,000 dols. The ordinances providing for these 
changes are before the City Council, and are expected to be 
passed before the end of the year. 


The New York Beard of Aldermen have approved the. 
ordinance providing for an issue of 10,000 dols. corporate stock 
for surveys, boring and plans for a monumental bridge or . 
viaduct to be constructed over Spuyten Duyvil Creek, connect- 
ing Inwood Heights with Spuyten Duyvil Heights; also the 
ordinance providing for an issue of 600,000 dols. corporate 
stock for the construction of a bridge over East River known 
as Blackwell’s Island Bridge, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


_ Sachitet and Contrad Reporter. 


EDITORIAL “NOTICES. 


fu view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Builtd- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

‘Correspondents are requested to make thetr communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


** As creat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—Jan. 24.—The governors of Alnwick infirmary 
‘invite designs for a new building. First premium, rood. ; 
second premium, 30/7. Mr. Frank Caws, F.R.I.B.A, has been 
appointed assessor. Plans on application to Mr. W. T. Hind- 
marsh, 26 Bondgate Without, Alnwick, hon. sec. to the building 
committee. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Northumberland War Memorial 
committee desire plans and sketch models from sculptors. 
Particulars on application to Mr. Charles Cowell, Pearl Build- 
ings, Nerthumberland Street, Newcastie-on- Tyne. 

WALLASEY.—Dec. 21.—The. Wallasey Urban District 
Council invite designs for new public offices at an estimated 
cost of 45,000/. Premiums of 250/., 75/. and 45/Z. are offered 
for the first three designs. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk and solicitor 
to the Council, Egremont, Cheshire. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERLEY.—Dec. 5.—For the construction of sewage dis- 
posal works at the sewage farm. Messrs. John Newton, Son & 
Bailey, engineers, 17 Cooper Street, Manchester. 
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Valley Works, SHIPLEY, YORKS. 


ALFORD —Dec. 16.—For the erection of a detached 
residence, Alford, Lincs. Messrs. W. Mortimer & Son, archi- 
tects, Corporation Street, Lincoln. 

ATHERTON.—Dec. 14—For the erection of a new fire. 
engine house, mortuary, stables, &c., in Water Street, Atherton, 
for the Atherton Urban District Council, Lancs. Mr. Be He 
Grimshaw, surveyor, Town Hall, Atherton. 

BARMING HEATH.—Dec. 13.—For new fire-mains, chimney- 
shaft, boilers, setting and fixing same, alterations to boiler- 
house, new exit stairs and other works at the Barming Heath 
asylum. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. Margaret’s 
Street, Canterbury. 

BATLEY CARR.—Dec. 5.—For works required in recon- 
struction of Carr Mill, in Batley Carr, Yorks. Messrs. O. H. 
Marriott, Son & Shaw, Church Street Chambers, Dewsbury. 

BECKENHAM.— Dec. 5.— For new entrance-doors and 
alterations to the chief fire-station, Bromley Road, Mr. John 
A. Angell, surveyor. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Dec. 19.—For the erection of sanitary 
towers and lunacy wards and padded rooms at the workhouse, 
Tranmere, Birkenhead, for the Guardians. Mr. Edmund 
Kirby, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Dec. 6,—For the enlargement of the Council 
school in Jenkins Street, Small Heath, for the Birmingham 
education committee. Mr. A. Rowse, quantity surveyor, 
117 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

BIRMINGHAM,—Dec. 6.—For alteration and extension of 
the Council secondary school in Waverley Road, Small 
Heath, for the Birmingham education committee. Mr. H. T. 
Buckland, architect, Birmingham, 

BRAMLEY.-—Dec. 7.—For the erection of a cottage and 
entrance-gates at the sewage-disposal works, Bramley, near 
Guildford. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, architect and surveyor, 
36 High Street, Guildford. 

BRIDLINGTON.—Dec. 7.—For the erection of four shops and 
other buildings at Cliff Street and Cross Street, Bridlington. 
Mr. Samuel Dyer, architect and surveyor, Quay Road, 
Bridlington. 

BRIDGWATER.—Dec. 5.—For works in connection with new 
cloak-room and alterations for the infants’ department of the 
Eastover Council schools. The Borough Surveyor, Municipal 
Buildings, High Street, Bridgwater. 

BRISTOL,—Dec. 5.—For the erection of steps at Trinity 
Street to Anchor Road, Bristol. Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, city 
engineer and surveyor, 63 Queen Square, Bristol. 


CAMBRIDGE.—Dec. 3.—For the erection of a school in 
Romsey Town, Cambridge, for the Town Council. Messrs. 
Goodey & Cressall, architects, Victoria Chambers, Colchester. 

CAMBRIDGE.—Dec, 5.—For the erection of buildings at the 
Corporation storeyard, Mill Road. The Borough Engineer and 
Surveyor, Guildhall, Cambridge. 

CARDIFF.— Dec. 21.—For the erection of pumping 
machinery and plant. Mr. J. L. Wheatley, town clerk, 
Cardiff. 

CREWE.—Dec. 12.—For the erection of a new fire station, 
stables, cart-shed, &c., for the Crewe Town Council. Mr. 
G. Eaton Shore, borough surveyor, Heath Street, Crewe. 

DORCHESTER.—Dec. 8.—For certain alterations to 17 South 
Street, Dorchester. Mr. F. Maltby, architect and surveyor, 
South Street, Dorchester. 

EDINBURGH.—Dec. 5.—For the erection of a new city hall 
at Castle Terrace, for the Corporation. Public Works Office, 
City Chambers. 

GAINFORD.—Dec. 5.—For certain alterations and additions 
to the parochial schools at. Gainford. Messrs. Clark & 
Moscrop, architects, Feethams, Darlington. 

GREAT GRIMSBY.—Dec. 10.—For the erection of new 
horse stables, cart-sheds, &c, King Edward Street. Mr. 
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Arthur Gooseman, architect and surveyor, Cleethorpe Road, 
Grimsby. 

HALIrax.—Dec. 3.—For the erection of public conveni- 
ences at George's Square, Halifax. Mr. James Lord, C.E,, 
borough engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 


HALIFAX.—Dec. 5.—For the execution of mason, excavator 
and bricklayer, carpenter and joiner, plasterer, plumber and 
glazier, steel and ironfounder and painter’s work in alterations 
to the Mitre hotel, Market Street. Mr. James Lord, borough 
engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 


HANDSWORTH.—Dec. 5.—(@) For the erection of public 
baths in Grove Lane, Handsworth; and (4) the boilers, 
machinery, heating apparatus and other engineering works. 
Mr. John P. Osborne, architect, 95 Colmore Row, Birming- 
ham. 

HASTINGS.—Dec. 8.—For repairs to Cackle Street work- 
house, Hastings. Messrs. A. W. Jeffery & Son, architects, 
5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 


HEREFORD.— Dec. 5.—For the erection of a new school for 
the Hereford education committee. Mr, E. Noel Barker, 
architect, 146 St. Owen Street, Hereford. 


IRELAND.—Dec. 5.—For wood ceiling and other work at 
the First Presbyterian church, Bangor, Ireland. Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie, architects, Scottish Provident Buildings, 
Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 5.—For building and completing the pro- 
posed Carnegie library, Larne. Mr. N. Fitzsimons, 13 Lombard 
Street, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 5.—For improvements to the ball-room, 
Queen’s hotel, Queenstown. Messrs, W. H. Hill & Son, 
architects, 28 Sou th Mall, Cork. 


IRELAND.—Dec. 10.—For the erection of labourers’ cottages 
in various townlands, for the Omagh Rural District Council. 
Mr. William Cathcart, clerk, Omagh. 


_ [RELAND.—Dec. 12.—For new works for. the Great 
Northern Railway Company, Ireland :—Station buildings in 
timber, with slated roofs ; goods stores in timber, and station- 
masters’ houses in masonry, for the proposed new stations at 
Ballyward and Leitrim, on the Ballyroney to Castlewellan Rail- 
way ; extension of engine shed at Omagh in masonry, and 
cottage in masonry for signalman at Maguiresbridge. Mr. W. H. 
Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street terminus, Dublin. 


IRELAND.—Dec.. 13. —For building twenty cottages for 
labourers for the Castlecomer Rural District Council, Castle- 
comer, Ireland. Mr. Thomas Mahony, clerk of District Council. 

IRELAND —Dec. 14.—For alterations and additions to the 
Crown post office, Roscrea, co. Tipperary. Mr. O, Williams, . 
clerk of works, Post Office, Limerick. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 15.—For the erection of buildings fox 
patients in the Monaghan District lunatic asylum. Mr. T. F, 
M‘Namara, architect, 50 Dawson Street, Dublin. 

ISLE OF WIGHT.—Dec. 7.—For the erection of a water- 
tower, &c. Mr. Albert E. Barton, surveyor, Town Hall, East: 
Cowes. 

IsLE OF WIGHT.—Dec. 7.—For the erection of a new~ 
engine-house and other works connected thereto. Mr. W. 
Brown, engineer, 709 High Road, Tottenham. : 

LEYTONSTONE.—Dec. 6.—For alterations and improve-- 
ments to the Cann Hall Road schools, Leytonstone. Mr. 
William Jacques, 2 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E C. 

LLANDAFF.—For the erection of the first section of the- 
college buildings. Mr. T. R. Kempson, architect, Cardiff andi 
Hereford. 

LONDON.—Dec. 8,—For the enlargement of the eastern: 
district post office, London. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of 
Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

LONDON.—Dec. 12.—For the erection of a wood and' 
corrugated iron fire-escape shed at Hendon. Mr. S. Slaten 
Grimley, engineer, Council Offices, The Burroughs, Hendon. 

LONDON.—Dec. 12.—For the building of a footbridgé over 
the river Quaggy, in High Street, Lewisham. Town Hall, 
Catford (Surveyor’s Department). 

LONDON.—Dec. 21.—For the construction of underground 
conveniences for men and women in Great Dover Street, for 
the Southwark Borough Council. Mr. A. Harrison, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Walworth Road. 

LONDON.—Dec. 28.—For the construction of stables, cart- 
sheds, loose-boxes, &c, at Home Park depét, Lower Syden- 
ham. The Town Hall, Catford (Surveyor’s Department). 

LONDONDERRY.—Dec. 28.—For building technical school 
at Society Street. Mr. Daniel Conroy, architect, 21 Shipquay- 
Street, Londonderry. 

MANCHESTER.—Dec. 8.—For the erection of cactus-houses,, 
&c., at Alexandra Park. The City Architect, Town Hall,. 
Manchester. 


LINCRUSTA-W ALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATION. | 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. _ SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value. 


- fhe Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c, 
CA M EO ID 9 The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 
FREDK. WALTON & CO, Lit»., Sole Wanufacturers and Bafentees, 
id dnepusie Wetton, Contour 1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. No. ane PQ UNAED) 
| 
MELLOWES & CO.’S 


ECLIPSE ROOF~GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


HOT WATER & STEAM HEATING 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. — 


W. J. BURROUGHES & SONS, 


143. QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, EC. | 


Telephone 8160 Bank. Telegraph, “ILLAPSE, LONDON.” 
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“MERTHYR TYDFIL.—Dec. 12.—For the construction of new 
‘latrines and repaving of yards at Dowlais Council schools. 
Mr. E. Stephens, clerk, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 


MERTHYR TYDFIL.—Dec. 12.—For altering fireplaces in 
-old school, providing and fixing new grates and stoves, and 
building stacks. Mr. E. Stephens, clerk, Education Committee, 
Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

MERTHYR TyYDFIL.—Dec. 
teacher’s rooms at Abermorlais school. 
clerk, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

NAILSWORTH.—Dec. 7.—For the erection of bakehouse 
and stables at Nailsworth. The Office, Cainscross. 

NEW BARNET.—For the erection of seven villas on the 
Willenhall Park estate, New Barnet. The London and District 
‘Land and Building Co., 9 Great Castle Street, Oxford Circus, W. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Dec. 17.—For the erection of 
schools in Eskdale Terrace, Newcastle. Messrs. Russell & 
Cooper, architects, rr Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 

OSSETT.—For the erection and completion of a new town 
‘hall, Messrs. Walter Hanstock & Son, architects, Branch 
Road, Batley. 

PLEASLEY.—Dec. 10.—For the erection of a caretaker’s 
‘house at the Pleasley schools, for the Derbyshire education 
committee. Mr. J. Perkin, architect, Shirebrook, near Mans- 
‘field. 


SALISBURY.— Dec. 8.—For providing and fixing twelve sash 
-screens, including doors, for the Guardians. Messrs. John 
‘Harding & Son, 58 High Street, Salisbury. 

SCOTLAND.—Dec. 19 —For the erection of a boathouse and 
pavilion on the north bank of the Clyde at Glasgow Green. 
The Office of Public Works, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

SHIPLEY.—Dec. 7.—For the erection of a Carnegie library 
at’ Leeds Road, Shipley. Mr. Abm. Sharp, architect, Pearl 
Assurance Buildings, Market Street, Bradford. 


STAFFS.—Dec. 5.—For the following works, for the Urban 
‘District Council :—() erection of public baths in Grove Lane, 
Handsworth ; and (4) boilers, machinery, heating apparatus, 
and other engineering work. Mr. John P. Osborne, 95 Col- 
more Row, Birmingham. 

STROOD.—Dec. 7.—For reflooring men’s and women’s day- 
rooms at the workhouse, Strood. Mr. G. E. Bond, architect, 
Pier Chambers, Chatham. 


12.—For the erection of head 
Mr, E. Stephens, 


ELECTRIC HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


STUBBINGTON.—Dec. 16.—For the erection of new coast- 
guard buildings at Stubbington, near Fareham, Hampshire, 
Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumber- 
land Avenue, London, W.C. 


SUNDERLAND.—Jan. 4.—For the erection of a new building 
to provide a board-room and general offices. Mr..J. G. Morris, 
clerk to the Commissioners, Commissioners’ Quay, Sunderland. 


UCKFIELD.—Dec. 6.—For an addition to the Uckfield 
national school. The Managers, Maiden’s Head hotel, 
Uckfield. 

WAKEFIELD.—Dec. 8.—For the erection of a porter’s lodge, 
receiving wards, isolation wards, entrance gates and new traffic 
road, for the Guardians. Mr. John Day, architect, 89 Kirkgate, 
Wakefield. 

WALES.—Dec. 8.—For the erection of a new chapel, 
lecture hall, &c., at Gilfach, Pengam, Mr. William Harris, 
architect and surveyor, Gilfach, Pengam. 


WALES.—Dec. 12.—For the erection of a vicarage house at 
Ynishir, Porth. Mr. George E. Halliday, architect, Cardiff. 


WALES.—Dec, 18.—For the erection of fifty-eight houses 
and two shops, or for separate blocks of eleven, seven, thirty- 
one and nine houses respectively and two shops, on the 
Cwmneol estate, Cwmaman. Messrs. J. Llewellin Smith & 
Davies, architects, Aberdare. 


WALKDEN.-—Dec. 5.—For the erection of a river retaining 
wall, boundary walls, paving and other works in connection 
with the Worsley Brow and Barton Road widening, Lancs. 
Mr. J. A. Corson, engineer, District Offices, Walkden. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—Dec. 7.—For the erection of tramway 
offices in Chingford Road, Walthamstow. Mr. G. W. Holmes, 
Town Hall, Walthamstow. 


WOKING.—Dec. 8.—For the erection of public offices on a 
site in Commercial Road, near Woking station. Mr. G. J. 
Wooldridge, architect, Bank Chambers, Woking. 


WOMBWELL.— Dec. 24.—For the erection of a free library. 
Mr. A. B. Linford, architect, Carlton Villa, Wombwell. ° 


WOOLFARDISWORTHY.—Dec. 8.—For remaking the play- 
ground and refixing bell turret, &c., for the Woolfardisworthy 
(Crediton) Council school. Mr. i Partridge, South Street, 
Witheridge. 


The Patent ‘ACME’ CUBING-MOTION (Regd.) 


STONE-BREAKER 


Gives MAXIMUM OUTPUT at MINIMUM COST. 
GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


Engineers, LEICESTER. 
Also makers of FINE CRUSHING ROLLS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 
CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


Ml 
TIN 
: mi = 
cate FRENCH ASPHALTE CO. 
ee Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-Z0UCH. : 
i mn ARCHITECTS 
Are invited to write for Samples and Prices of 
the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin: © | 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.0. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 


Ji YDRO- 1 aN ay 


TM 
ain a 


Telegrams, “ Haywood, Moria.” 
National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {,. ('iftersnrzc, 


POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


MoO THERWELL. 
Roofing Tiles supplied by us over a quarter of 5 eee ago are Rat ; : 
Cutalostics Wie. ue ood Ms aur nan tnaetiixodl Facsimiles and all business purposes, 
M O O G M 2 letter, 1s.; 3 letter, 2s.; 
THE For FLOORS, a oe N : RA S, ee with box, pad 
and In ostage 3d. ext Fult y 
‘LEEDS FIRECLAY GO. WALLS, [fie "Hicoltfizag te Pelinamesmneat pe, 2- pe 
; HEARTHS, | JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Li irmi 
ivery St. Birmingham 
9 ° 
LIMITED, FURNITURE, SES 


‘The WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO.’S Branch 


ELLAND RD., LEEDS. |Ili¢ TRENT ART TILE CO. 
‘GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS!) swapuncote, NEAR  BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &. | 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875.| @& M°SAIC: PARQUET -W.D: BLE? K 
Wrorks—BRIDGWaATER, SOMERSET. {- LEADED -LIGHT9-WAL: TILING 
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113.20: KINGS Reap! 
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TENDERS. 


ALTRINCHAM. 


erection ‘of Navigation Road Council schools, 
Mr. WM. 


For the 
Altrincham, for the Cheshire County Council: 


ACTON. OWEN, architect, Clarence Street, Manchester. Quantities 
For the erection of the Southfield Road school for the educa- by Mr. WM. WsNDsoR, Brown Street, Manchester. 

: ; : tgs : Watson & Co. : : : ; ; Kt ee & 8 

tion committee of the Acton Urban District Council. Hodek; 

Messrs. E C. P. & H. Monson, architects to the com- S ° : sa S Ba: Vet a Be BY in bith 

mittee, Acton Vale, W., and 22 Buckingham Street, eae a Solel? WE t ’ Tens: ; ip 2 = 

Adelphi, W.C. Quantities by Mr. F. T. W. Mrmuuer,| 7 ©adows BAD hal 

Dartmouth Street, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. gene Sig Bey), es mete ha 
Willett » £24, 475 0 O Hamilton & Son 12,387. 0 .O 
Foster Bros. 24,444 0 O Burgess & Galt, ‘ ; . T2\140, 0 40 
Stimpson & Co. . 24,400 0 © Gerrard & Sons . ; 7 4 12,040 0 O 
Braid, Pater & Co.. - 24,200 © O Carlyle . : : > : ; 11,698 Oo oO 
Godson & Sons ¢, 423,025. Ono Clayton Bros. . , . 11,4600 “oO 
Gough & Co. . . 23,894 © O WM. THORPE, Manchester (aitepiedy ; » 11,278 0 © 
Myall & Upson 23,850 O O 
Miskin & Sons 23,800 O O BIRMINGHAM. 
Bendon : ‘ - 23,750 O O| For erecting a chapel at the cettage homes, Warstam Green. 
Davey, Ltd. . : $423;676/ (oo Messrs. C. WHITWELL & SON, architects. 
Treasure & Son » 23,633 0) 0 Atkinson . : ; ; : - ; £25 805 0 © 
Tonge . | 233400 fa: 0 Dallow & Son . , : : ; 5 2,795 Oo O 
Renshaw. ; > . 233393) 010 Twigg , : : : A 3 = 5. 92,705 sae 
Ford & Walton 21237365 Ono Smith & Sons . . : : ; : A 2,686 Oo © 
Wisdom Bros. 23,350. 0 O Fenwick & Co. 2,643 10 oO 
Denne & Son. : 23,240 10, C Gibbs : ; : , : . : 235 Soo 
Martin, Wells & Co. 23,200 O O Mobbs . : A : : : é 2,608 0 oO 
Ferguson & Co. 23,080 © O Chatwin . 5 : : E * ; 2691 10776 
Ward & Son 23,000 O O Hughes ; 2,599 0 oO 
Patman & Fotheringham 22973 0, © Cole: & Son : 2,550 © 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. 22,950 0 O Taylor) ‘ ; d 2,530 5 6 
Wall 22,860 0 Oo Gregory . 5 ‘ - . 2,496 2 6 
Knight & Son. 22.773 Ou Pitts . - ‘ : : : ‘ «. 25489) 46% lo 
Patrick PNA @) © Hope : - «12743 a Omo 
Willcock & Co. 22,500 O Oo J: a reron, Birmingham (accepted) . «By DOs 
Nightingale 22,495 0 O 
Gibson 22,445 © O BRASTED. 
Wall, Ltd, 22,350 © O| For 980 yards of 9-inch stoneware pipe sewer in Chart Lane, 
Coles 22,300 0 O Sevenoaks. Mr. T. HENNELL, engineer, Westminster. 
Flint 22107 OO Soan . : ‘ ; ; , 55 55k ee 
Galbraith Bros. 22,090 O O Tles, jun : ‘ : : , : » 37 Oe 
Hill. 21,005 00 0 Arnold & Sons . 7 : A : A ie Ole 46) 
Parsons . 21747 0 10 Durtnell & Sons . F , S37 EO 
Hupson & Co., Westminster, S.W. (accepted) 21,725. © oO K. CANFIELD, Sundridge, Sevenoaks (accepted ). 289 19 oO 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martiu’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Litnographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithograpred and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘“*WEST ’’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (¢4RBON-LIVES) 


ARH ACOEPTED FOR OFFICIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 
Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, *westarrster. 
ESTARLISHED 1888, Ter No. 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 
Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 


Blue and Brindled Bricks, Common Building Bricks, 
Fire ‘Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“ FROSTERLEY 
sens: MARBLE,” 


EMLEY & SONS, L 


Ld. 
Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


QUANTITIRS, &, LITHOGRAPHED| poo? RAINS, OXEIGB. 


Accurately and with Despatch. POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds). 


METCHIM & SON, POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up te 


73inches wide). 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W.,|POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. ; Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No, 484 Westminster, 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. FE. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE, 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “Tribrach, London.” 


TT, A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Tel. No. 1882 Central. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


ROBT: NICHOLL, 
153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON. 
Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST, 
Tel. No. 9648 Central. 


WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULGAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.G.) 


Every aay of ironwork for the Exterio: 

Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Tonidences Raa Public a 
Private Bailgings, &e, i 

Estimates suppli Trial order solicit ed 


S.E. 


Catalogues on Application. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS: 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


PATENT 


W., Jd. FURSE & co. EMPTYING Ms empty 
TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. TWIN STOP-COCK. “shag 
Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. A $ use d by War Office and down A 


Telegrams, ‘'FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 
OR CLINKE screened and grated 


to suit all purposes 
9 in Building Works or 

Sewerage Treatment. 

vans in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 


London School Board. 


Prompt deliveries by our own 


GEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. | Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Price 23s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, scan a Fyre prado 


3 St. Augustine’s Road .W. 
Ludgate Circus, London, E,C. Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful. “ple ip 


GARRATT & ; CO. 


Leipsic Road, Camberwell, 8. H. 
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BRIDGWATER. 


‘For new screens, ceiling and ventilation of infants’ depart- 


HAYWARDS HEATH. 


For the construction of drainage works. Mr. BALDWIN 
ment, Albert Street schools, Bridgwater. Mr. FRANCIS LATHAM, engineer. 

PARR, borough surveyor. Norman & Burt. F : » £42/175 OMO 
Fursland - ° ‘ ° ‘ . - £199: 0 O Trim & Co. . : ; 35,767 0 oO 
eh , ; . F ; 89 oO ent Con : : : : ‘ 29253 oO 

apscott . » , 170 19 9 ethick . . . . : : - 26,500 0 90 
O. BRYER, jun, Bridgwater (accepted ) . », 165 0 Oo Maunders 5 - ; : 26,777 ‘0 oO 

DARTFORD. Lewry & Co. ; : oa 20,403 he oO 

. Sane ye + ; Reilly A 7 25 914ekO 0 

For making-up Fulwich Street, for the Urban District Council. Hawkins & Best ; 24,703 0 0 
Mr. T. E. TIFFIN, surveyor. ; See 

’ Underwood . LEW n 24227 OO 

an P . . + £3;204 o 9 Public Works Construction Co. : 5 . 231537 oe) 

arsons arsons » 2,735 9 0 Bell. : : 3 : 3 . 23,480 0 0 

Road Maintenance and Stone Supply Company, ; Firth & Co. . é . 4 x E F 23,342 0 Oo 

Ltd. : . : prying fey ©) Binns , i A : : - ; 22,7460 0 Oo 
Wheeler . 2,241 o 0 Eyles aye daar sal arab AL 22,665 (nike a 
S, J. BRIcE & Son, Rochester, ‘(accepted ) s2, 500m OO Cottell s : , % 4 27,301 0 oO 

DEPTFORD. : Dean C ; 3 . c , + 21,908 0, 0 

for manual training centre at Trundley’s Road school. Pearless . : : - + 21,878 0 oO 

Wallis & Co. . : - 5 « 23,005" 4 Io 

coerced ’ tet ; - 49908 DS Minehead & Co 21,000 0.0 

Tucker : . - 929 14 6 aes pert : ’ 

Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 6701901 O Jackson . : c OA) os 

Rice. &iSon . ; 1845.00 Harrison & Co. : - 19,949 7, 9 

J. Smith & Son, Ltd. . . 845 00 JOHNSON & LANGLEY, Leicester (accepted ) *. 18,871 19 11 
Ford ». é . 839 0 0 LIVERPOOL. 
“Saas & Co. : : oe I 2] For the erection of Northern post office. 

athey Bros. - : Ol Ow in Credit for 
Akers & Co. ; : 249780 6..0 onereeS materials, 
f & H F. Higgs E72 70LONO ye a one ae £75995 eee Bia 
Whitehead & Co., Ltd. ; 770 O nO Woods & S i ‘ Ug siibiha Sen Se. £98 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. PAPTSBLTOS.G I ne a ir ona: ae ON OR eo 
Groves, Greenwich ares P7120 (9 Th &S : Yi ees VAS le 59 

EAST HAM Mditison & Ree exe: ia ee Ea 
. : fe) 2 
For enlargement of Fourth Avenueschool. Mr. R. L. CURTIS, Desoer . A 7,162 oume) 1eo 

architect. Spencer , ; : 75300° 0 Oo 200 
F. & A. Willmott : » £45037 roe) Fowler. : tos. oO 90 
Calnan & Son . 4,030 0 O Brown & Backhouse. : 7,202 ONRO — 
Gregar & Son . 3,929 9 O Waring & Sons * 752330. ONO — 
Horswill 3,804 0 O Paterson & Sons | ; 7, US7 0. O 10 
Hammond & Son 3,797 9 0 Costain & Sons ; 7,094 0' oO 125 
Nes Pe slta 0 oO ee Eee F ee is) 200 

regory . 257,95 OO elly ros. . : : 997 92 O 12 
W. J. MADDISON, Canning Town (accepted) . | 3.416 rome) I. DILWORTH (accepted) . 6,800 rome) ne 


RED, BLUE AND CREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY. STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


® The BRONZE MEDAL 5 Le SANITARY INSTITUTE, § 


MEZOTI Dae 


THE MOST SANITARY, 
THE MOST eran 


{WALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine. 


BRICHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE. {[ 
The Best and Cheapest Substitute for Clazed Tiles, 
&e. 


VERMINPROOF 


Made In Engiand, with English Capital, by English 
Labour. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS— 


LONDON TABLET CO., sydenham, S.E. 


| 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 


VAL DE TRAVERS 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIO, 
Is THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Oourses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 


HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


| 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 


Thornaby. ce cg a ery | 


BASSANT Banos. 


ESTD. 1879. 


PARQUET FLOORING 


MANUFACTURERS, 
87 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
‘ FITZROY SQUARE, W.. 
Works: LONDON & SOUTHALL. 
No connection with any other firm | 

of the same name. 

Estimates and Designs free. 
Telegrams, ** Oarpetless, London.” | 

Telephone, 204 Mayfair. 


a 


** PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


Teleg., ‘ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 303 Sydenham. 


ULL LIS‘, and dates when they appeared, | | 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been | 
published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 


PATENT GLAZING ! 


WORKS: . BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
11 VIOTORIA. STREET, WESTMINSTER, +8 


Ag 


| Erdeate Circus, London, E.C. 


Manufacturers and Hrectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPE 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY 


Chimney Columns | 


Pointed, Hooped, Raised 
nd Repaired. No stop- 
* page of Works required. 


Colliery Signals 
Electric Bells 


- Supplied and Fixed, 
f Estimates Free, 
Distance no object, 


Telegrams, 
‘Blackburn, Nottingham.» 


Telephone No. 238, 
Nottingham, 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITRON) 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings. 


te” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
IRELAND. LONDON — continued. 
For sewerage works in Bridge Street, Wentworth Place and | Forconstructing underground sanitary convenience at Paddens- 
South Quay, Wicklow. Mr. JOHN PANSING, a surveyor. wick Road, Hammersmith. Mr. H. Mair, ene 
McGowan . - : : : : 740 0 O surveyor. 
Plunkett. : ? : : ; : Pek Ri Po. General Builders, Ltd. ; : : £2 2780 oO 
Clarke . y : : : 2 059 Wks Doulton & Co., Ltd. ; : . : : * °2,167™OmO 
Garraleiyess ee Pe le eae Baker &’Son’ .° 0° =." ©3033" 2,081 oo 
ei : : : : ‘ : : . ene 5 e Renshaw . 6 F , : : : | "2,041 Neue 
eee 6° Sp ens Fearman . . ww ee ee 
W. ROSE, Wicklow (accepted ) : : 3 Bere! Go} ate) Gladding & Gon ; ‘ : : 2.035 oe 
Wimpey & Co.. : : . E : . 2,010 Soma 
Jennings, Ltd. . : ; ‘ : ; .) 1,986" 14 Ic 
LONDON. Halliday . : ; ‘ : * : . 1,071 somo 
For pulling-down old buildings anc forming substructure for Wisdom Bros... »- +. - + 3 (5 ts2 35S 
administrative block at Homerton infirmary. Mr. W. A. Bryan . ‘ , . . . . - (1,020 145 
FINCH, architect. Jackson ° e ° . > ° ‘ . 1,918 5 8 
Base z r ; : A F , L9 000 0 O Haywood . . ° ° . e . ° 1,896 (one) 
Appleby & Sons.) IS ea Polden. on tee C= 
Fergusson & Co, . ; we : 17550030 eo eed Santo & Co., Lia . . . peo nd) n 
Schooley & Co.. ; : : ; : 1572291, HO. 0 arsons . . . . . Ce 
Die Ltd. : é : : . : ; bie Oo 6 Cruse & Co. . . . . . : . 1,826.0 0 
Barret: & Power... 2 ws 1630 6 | Nightingale 5 00 «0. | 
Wallace P 2 “ - - 4 ‘ 6,995 Oo oO Shelbourne & Co. ° e . 5 . 1,822 Go O 
Kirk’ & Randall. 5 Gs joa Lie came aC 007 MRCS dere PoA we & Co. Ltd, . /. Ba i e 
Shurmur & Sons. ; : : 6,948 0) 40 akin Oo . . , . : : 
Patman & Fotheringham. . . . ~. 6,800 0 of OC. Dearing & Son”. 1,784 15. 7 
Harris & Co., Ltd. . ‘ : , ; . 6,718 6 6 if Recommended for acceptance. 
Wilcock & Co. . : : 5 : : a 0*7O0MEO SEO 
ree e & Sons . . + + + + 6550 © ©} Foy the erection of a kitchen at the casual wards, Wincott 
Leslie & Co. . : P : ‘ : . 6,445 0 O : 
Fortescue& Son . ©. «| ©. (3 = )nO:gQ7ETO. (0 Street, Kennington. 
Lovatt : : : : ; : : . 6,380 0 0 Jaggers& Co. .° . ; , 3 ‘ «£24773 Me 
Wallace . ; ; s ' ; ; ® 10,3504 04. 0 Sharpington. : : . : ; : . 228 0: @ 
Lawrance & Son. ‘ ‘ ; ; so 105947860 0 King & Son. ; ; ; ; ; ‘ . 225- one 
Killby & Gayford . ; ; P ; 7 O225R 0 O Price a. : : : : : : . + 220.0°¢ 
Stimpson & Co. ; : ; , . 6,150 0 O Richards . : . . 202 Oe 
Perry & Co. . 5 : : ; ; , ~ 45,999710 +0 London & County Builders, Ltd. : : » 100.10 1% 
Johnson & Co. . : : . , : b Fi537,5 4 oO 2O Kent . . : & LOZ Oe 
F. & T. Thorne ; 4 . ; ; : 5,597 ome) Holliday. 5 : : : : - 196.0 16 
Shelbourne & Co. . : - ; : - 5,589 0 Oo Cruse & Baldwin : ; ; ‘ ‘ « 1187, 10 Ge 
Wall & Co. : ; : ; ; : - 5,535 0 O J. Parsons . : : 3 : ; . . &73ee0 ae 
Stapleton & Son ; : ; ; ; ; 3476 o 6 Bragg & Son : : ; , : ' » lk OF oI aaa 
Kerridge & Shaw. . , , ' ntty5, 305) 000 Wall «. ; . 162 18 Oo 
Architect’s estimate . ; . é . 5 Stee, ©) © HuDSON & Co., Westminster (acce ted ) ; 14720 o 
=) 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market. Used bg Tending Architects. See newt issue 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


The DELTA METAL COMPANY, LIMITED, 
110 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 


EXTRUDED BARS 


(ALEXANDER Dick’s PATENTS) 


In BRASS, BRONZE. and other Alloys, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continucd. LONDON—continued. 
For new sorting office at Streatham post office. For the making-up and paving of Howard’s Lane, Putney, for 
Sansom & Bishop . : : , - ch 3107519, 0 the Wandsworth Borough Council. 
Hedges & Co., Ltd . - F : : 3,249 15 O Kavanagh & Co... ‘ : £31379 oO 
Sees sons. wt Ss 8)008,.0 0), Fowles: See 8 1s tee ee foie ey 
Willmott . - ; : i 42,607. 9.0 Soan. . . . . » 2,579 10 O 
Martin, Wells & ahs Ltd. : : ‘ ~ 20190 O Mowlem & Co., Ltd. ; , é ; . 2,549 0 O 
Wallis ‘ : : : ; 2774 17 0 Adams_. : ‘ : : : : » 2,497°°0 Oo 
Butter & Co... ‘ : : , : 7222:6070- 0 Nowell & Co. . : : ; : : « 2:397.°0 0 
Smith & Sons . : 5 : d ) . 2,684'°0 Oo Glbbons . F : - 2,395 0 O 
Leney & Son . : 2 , ; , . 2,680 0 O J. MEARS, Fulham (accepted if: - : .. 2,285--0 o 
Lorden & Son . ‘ ; : : : , 82.6780 10 . 
Lawrence . ‘ ' , ; : . 2,646 9 o| For cleaning schools during the Christmas holidays, for the 
oo & Parsons . : - : A . 12,6043.0) 0 London County Council education committee. 
Smith & Sons, L : : : : : ate 
Sharpington ie . : : : . : rae i e , itaselergee et Ip lai 
ee ee Ne Seo old RES OR es aati Gye - May pocceeo | ° 
ME | ee ee pate mr Gurlingle ny ee Pr FESO 8 
Martin. Pd i OT oi a OA GEES: Co Leney& Son . . . ks ee 202 40, 0 
Pieisere&Co ; : i | 2,819 0 0 Lathey Bros. - : : F : “ ; 233 «0 O 
Denn & Co... Spas ARIA SOREN oF REE SME YG Maxwell Bros., Ltd. . wen: Siagak (oe 22940 0 
Hacton  . pw, be 4 24499 fo. 0 Garrett& Son. . : : . * Pe 12E3%40 0 
Johnson & Co., ieee Nh Oe) eR EC REED Ee STIGES Tae ae Goh Pe ae IT gee 
Edwards & Medway : ee . 2,436 0 0 Read. 1 +s ib ad da oh Sot bk ae a 
Nightingale. : : j : A . 2,400 0 O Old Woolwich Road, Greenwich. r 
Banyard & Son. - ; A 2.3000 OnEO Leng . A ' a a JOC OnO 
For station and booking office, interior mite at fire-resisting Holliday & Greenwood, Lice . . +) 735a9% © 
timber, for the Metropolitan District Railway Company. Jones . : . . . - 204 10 0 
IES, Ltd., Walham Green (accepted). . .£497 0 0 Se AEE emery Pe se aes 10 e 
For new entrance and floor, &c., to the ladies’ first-class ease 3 : ‘ ‘ : ‘ aera fy 
swimming-bath at the public baths, Prince of Wales Road. op eston “ Co. ; : ’ F i i ee 4 = 
Kentish Town, N.W. Mr. T. W. ALDWINCKLE, architect, Mnccrove : ; ; ; ; ] : fee rac 
20 Denman eae London EEces, S.E. gr ; k ‘ ; : : Ydpare? 
Mitchell . : 4 , ‘ £4 g) CR a: Oldfield Road, Hackney. 
Laurence & Son . : ‘ ; : : BlOn 0.10 Brown . : : : ‘ : 5 ; . 486'°0 Oo 
Pearse. A : ; . A ; 3207.0) 0 Silk & Son . 4 a : : a i - 448 I0 Oo 
Marchant & Hirst ? : : : , Rye) kept McCormick & Sons . ‘ . ; : eASTENO Oo 
Johnson &Co., Ltd. . : F : sitio. 0 Porter . ; : : F 3 : 3574.0 .0 
Spencer, Santo Saco, Ltd. . : ; ; [72008 OO Bulle : : és : : : eC) Wee) 
Wall, Ltd. . : ; A : ; 5 ube Tel Barrett & Power . : : ; ; : . 349050, 0 
Pearce : ° : . : : : me253)17° 16 Willmott & Son . : ; : : : eagle 0 
Reason : . ‘ : : : . 252 10 O Bouneau. . ‘ : 7 : : : p2Olpei2) 0 
Cruse & Baldwin. 251 10 O Stewart ; o Whe ' os ee aeoda lO CO 
ALDRIDGE & SON, Willesden Green (accepted Whe 2410 O Woollaston Bros. : : : : : 24020 20 


——— en 
6 & N. SNEWIN & SONS, i T MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
a G Telegrams, '' Snewin, London." LON DON, B.C. Telephone 274' Holborn. 


 gole Proprietors of the Montrotier Seyssel Asphalite pies! 
Telegrams, LIMMER, LONDON. (BAS8IN DE SEYSSEL.) Telephone, 2147 LONDON WALL. 
MINES IN GERMANY. (Established 1871.) MINES IN SICILY. 


Nee ee eee oe it ndmisity, Home Oflee, LITHOFALT MASTIC PAVING—Cheap and Durable. 
Head Offices—2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ee a ak and other Government Departments, for Roofing, 
phe ae Se Flooring, Damp Courses, &c. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


Lo CK-JAW 
ae Le 


SINGLE GRIP, DOUBLE hear ke 


WAS ' Le 
WWMM Xf 


SECTION or Ceir- epee 4 OF Grip. 


SAFETY 
m , VALVE 


‘SYUDT 2v9IUpurjhp 
40204 2077 24} JO suaonpouzUur 20UID240 OY 7, 


Cylindrical Tanks, 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. 


cs FITZROY WORKS 
35210 364 Euston R2 


YONDON, 


The original introducers of the Hot Water 


For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee— 
«llustrated Sheet, showing application of our Hot Water Cylindrical Tanks, sent on request CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon 
° fo 3 s * 
ST 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. J. WEEKS & CO,,LTD., F.R.H.S. 


KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, S.W. 
“eye me IN ALL |cONSERVATORIES and GLASS-HOUSES, 
COLOURS, | BOILERS and HOT-WATER APPARATUS. 
Telegrams, “Hortulanus, London.” Tel. 728 Kensington. 


SANITARY PIPES: GLAZED BRICKS. For Index of Advertisers, see page x 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON — continued. LONDON— continued. 
Creek Road, Greenwich and Deptford. ae ewhouse Lane, St. esc ES e-in-the-East. . 
Hayter.& Sons ys) Bae ges) tc . £235 10 0 icant ae pte ee oe ee: e 
JoneRics ss ss + 238 Olle “Holiday <9. ch weve an 00s Regen 
Howie. 225.90 0 
Musgrove - 216 14 6 Arlington Road, St. Pancras. 
Groves : * Tae 2 Cruwys ; . «252,10 0 
Woollaston & Co. - 165 90 0 Patman & Fotheringham, L Lida ‘ 189 9 9 
H Ltd se : ° . . 169 0 0 
Wordsworth Road, Hackney. ee oy oy o., Ltd. i ; : 4 i oe 
Brown. . cy) os) 47d 9 0 Marchant & Hirst. ; ao i, : 118 0 0 
Dearing & Son 368 © 0} Chinchen & Co. . : ee II4 Io 0 
rath eh one - . Hlorseferry Road, Westminster. . 
217 17 6 Minter. : » 23R Ore 
Bouneau. 317 17 
Patman & Fotheringham, I Ltd. 316 0 O Martin, Wells & Co, Ltd. + 225 oO ¢@ 
Barrett & Power. 305 0 O Sims . ; 217" oo 
204 0 O Foxley . 208 o Oo 
Porter. 304 
Woollaston Bros. 265 0 o| Macey & Sons, Ltd. 403) Seca 
Lathey Bros. s . 180 0 O 
Hamond Square, Haggerston. Holloway Bros. (London), Ltd. . ° 178 0 O 
Brown . ° : . : » 493 0 O Old Castle Street, Wistchap 
£ Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. 345 9 0 Brown. fi . f : 572 0 0 
Bouneau . : 317 7 6| Woollaston & Co. 260 0. 0 
Silkk & Son . : 306 9 0 Rowe . 255 RiGi8 
Marchant:& Hirst - 243 0 O Holliday 4 : / , i f .- 244a) O 
Stevens Bros. . : ; ; : : = 209i O40 Vigor & Co, : . at Oe ; ‘ . 233 00 
; Haydon & Sons . : 2 242,10 G 
Forster, Islington. NOTE.—The lowest tenders hayeibaca recommended for 
Williams & Son . 257 9 O| acceptance in ten cases, and the second lowest in two cases, 
Patman & Fotheringham, L Ltd. 4 » 230 0 O| viz. Oldfield Road and Wordsworth Road. 
Harris & Co., Ltd. ; : : : ee Lei O te 
Stevens Bros. : ¢ : : : : ot 700 a st c 
Marchant & Hirst . ‘ i : : 1755-0810 METTON. 


For the supply of pumping plant at Metton, for the waterworks 
committee of the Cromer Urban District Council. 


Pakeman Street, Islington. | 
STIMPSON & Co., London (accepted) ‘ A ACA 


Williams & Son . A A A ° 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. “ cere : 
Harris & Co., Ltd. : : 

Cruwys : - : 

Densham & Sons. : : - 

Marchant & Hirst 

Stevens Bros. 


THE LATEST PRODUCTION. 


A PERFECT ENAMEL 
PAINT. 

FOR PRACTICAL WORK, 

BY PRACTICAL USERS. 


“SANALENE” 


Flows Freely, BLUE LABEL FOR 1n- 


Hard Wearing SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 8 to. 
4 10 HOURS, and GRADUALLY 


NORWICH. 
For the erection of a cookery and laundry centre at Avénue 
Road schools, for the education committee, 
LINCOLN, Carnarvon Road (accepted ) . £678 ° °. 


= 
oO 
- 
= 
[e) 
oo0o0o0o00 


§ One Gallon covers from 
A 60 to 70 Square Yards _ 


iA 
+g 


on a prepared surface. 


Easily Washed HARDENS. 
and Polished. RED LABEL FOR ouT- 
| SIDE, DRIES IN ABOUT 
ASPINALL’S ENAMEL, LTD. 3315 HOURS ACCORDING TO 
NEW GROSS, S.E. | WEATHER. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
MITCHAM. NOTTINGHAM. : 

For clearing the site and for erecting relief station and officer’s | For the cleaning and painting of the exterior of the electricity 
house and other works incident thereto at Cranmer Road, station, Talbot Street. Mr. ARTHUR BROWN, City 
for the Guardians of Croydon union. Messrs. CHART, engineer. 

Sons & READING, architects, esters Bishop. : : : : ; : ; «2, L300 op 10 
Miles & Upson. ; % £1 I1I0 0 O Munks. ; : : : é : : a 1OTHE 7 ao 
Demme, wk PiOO or Ot ar Did eee, ee ee eee ss. OO. Or eG 
Johnson, Ltd. . —. : ety ee RY 098 roe) Ilett . eee mace) |, ee eel, lS Onero at 
Bulled & Co. . . . : . - 1,097 0 0 Rainbow . : é : : : : a Op ape 
Martin, Wells '& Co. 5 ees: 7 rye B98 12 eka Se Timms _ i " : , : : SP On COG 
Smith & Sons: . : : : : a om Bop fey! lok Le Bee . . a ‘ : : - ‘ ee to On 
Jones & Son -. ee: Oh : PLT bed ertae) Boyce . OL ZetO 
Grace & Marsh : . oars iA ears - 1,020 0 0 Saris WALKER & Son, “Nottingham (accepted) OL On O 
Haydon . ; - i : . 1,019 IO O 
Duncan, Stewart & Sons Be toons ag te . T,0fo- ro "Oo 
Waller. >. . . : ‘ : : 1 e9cm 0 sO RUGBY. 

a tags Cee ar oe 082 * 2 For constructing sewers and outfall works at Brinklow. Mr 
Everett. ] ; ; é ; F . 973 10 0 T. W. WILLARD, surveyor. 
Pearce. 2 , : , ; #. Ov FOES Law . : : : : : ~£1,290'0 06 
Sansom & Bishop : : . ; ; ; 970 0 O Harrison & Co. ‘ : : are! ZA e200 OO 
Gowman . : : A ‘ - : ~ 965° "0 40 Walker . é = ; : : : 0 ieley? to ©) 
Burnand . : : : : ; : - 958 0 Oo Paimer ; ¥: eh : : 2 in.) VO4A RL ORO 
Truett & Steel . ‘ : ‘ : ‘ 2) O55 OO Sutherland & Thorp. : : : : POF IALOMAO 
Sedgwick Bros.. 3 ‘ : : : « | 949°FO' LO Wood 5 ° : » « 964 16.°9 
Bacon ‘ ; : : i ; « 919 Veo Muirhead, ‘Grieg & Matthews . é . on -OFzarones 
Powell & Pitt . ; : : : . «+. 910 oO *o Hickman . ; ‘ : , 890 0-0 
Burges & Sons . ° - 890 0 Oo Langley, Hardy & Johnson é : ; ; 2 Sop ato.us 
C. SAYERS, ‘Lower Mitcham (accepted ) . .=) 007 © 40 Whitelock : é : : s | $59,<O m0 
Jewell : : : j : : . ~ _» 800. »6; ro 
Holloway . é : : ° A : : Weve el @ 

. et : : Walton & Son , ; : : Sia. 5. OM FO 

For internal and external renovations, repairs and alterations, Wélmeene. ; : y : : p . 728 0.0 
&c., Haddiscoe Hall. Mr. ARTHUR PELLS, architect, Young. PO) ey Ce ae ne © 7e0%KiouFO 
Beccles. . Haycock & Son ee rad nih mela Nik Goo 26:40 

eee ee £1184 0 0) Cleaver. et I ee Sd eae ee COBH. 20 

oe ee Mee > +e ane rr bias oO TTollowelle : . 645-0 0 
oddy & Son . : : : : ; » 1,059 0 O ventretdaee ted és 

Pestell ‘oh a ee DENYER, Brinklow, Co ent y (. cep sy 5909 Oo Oo 

Atherton . : ; é ; . ‘ : 977 0 O ; 

Cole . : ; F : ‘ : “ : 073/080 

Elsey s f : ‘ : . ik Sa OCOLLO +0. RUGELEY. 

Boswright . ° . 895 © o| For the erection of a new lavatory and classrooms at the 

Bi BECKETT, Lowestoft &(acepte) ‘ 4 WEEE: grammar school. 

Howes: , ‘ ; 7 665% 0 0 C. Mason (accepted) . ; 4 : ‘ . £490 0 9 


unas “sae 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN aac 


GALWANIZERS of all kinds of IRONWORK. 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


Registered 
TRADE MARK 


|Registered 
TRADE MARK 


BATH & PORTLAND 
“QUARRY OWNERS. 


Ip ate 


BOX GROUND 


- COMBE DOWN, 
‘STOKE GROUND, 


MONKS PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN, 


conn: ee 
FARLEIGH DOWN, , 
BRADFORD. SEROUEEY ‘STONE $3] ana the PRINCIPAL QUARRIES 


ct INTER USE oa 1 » PORTLAND. 


on Soin “us LONDON DEPOTS 
& Fiamo S Gw. R_ .WESTBOURNE PARK | 


om Flyater >, WED L&S WR )ONINE: ELMS Sw | 


13]e@ GROSVENOR RO’ PIMLICO. 
np HARDENING, WirEreesoris 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS or ae oD PAR, 
By z : = ORD PA RK 


OFFICES. BATH HO) Ree se 
LIVERPOOL: * 


» 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHANGE’S* EAST. 
LOE - so ‘ - . enrvens 


LAR Nv = 
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SUPPLEMENT 
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For works in connection with the extension of Blawarthill 
hospital, for the Renfrew and Clydebank Joint Hospital 


RENFREW. 


TRURO. 


For harbour works, including sea-wall on west side of river, 
excavation works in front of same, excavation and removal 


Board. Messrs. STEWART & PATERSON, architects, of bank, preparing battered surface and stone-pitching 
Glasgow. same, excavation from bed of river to increase depth of 
Accepted tenders, waterway. Mr. MEASHAM LEA, city surveyor. 

Taylor, mason . : , , i ‘ 753,020 BO UnO Lawson, Glasgow . . £15,687 0 oO 
Anderson, joiner : c , 2:135 Doles Tilbury eases and Dredging Co. . . | 6,620 Ta0er 
Renfrew, plumber : ; : 5 T2423 55 5 een) Page ; 5 ‘ © .'5,919 Ome 
Combe & Sons, heating . A ; : » 1,536.9 6 Pethick Bros. . F » 5019 Ooms 
White & Co., slater . sae 491 15 2) Blake ee ee - «© 4920 0 0 
Cherry & Co., tiler - : : ORY GAT Rickeard ; : ; : s+ 4,682 .6umo 
McPhie, glazier ‘ ; : A : ‘ BO e10 a5 Leggott & Speig ht . : +... 4771 ae 
J. COLLIVER, Truro (accepted ) : 4,255.5 ce 

Ellascott & Sons , c . ° » 3495 14 o 

WALES. 


For new floor, rostrum and other works at the Salem chapel, 


eager Blaina (M Mr. R.L.R hitect, Ab 

For a new depot, &c,, at Solihull, for the Solihull Rural Dis- | yyiney's (Mom | Mr. R: Te ROBERTS, architect, Mbercarm, 
trict Council. Mr. A. E. CURRALL, surveyor. Riddiford 689) 20 
Alternative tenders. bere ‘ : : : : » 499 0 2 
Rowbotham ’ : 5 ; > » 343790 0 owles : : . : : . : + 470 0 0 
Baker & Warr. 4) + Saw eet oes 6°o| Jenkins « « »  « 5 . 5S em 
Channing ' t . : , : . 3,142 "00 Jenkins : . , : . . : «) AI]: Opn 
Smith . 2s ) a RAE RY ea aae a iio y PaCharles Rane - 389 0 Oo 
Dallow & Sons. c ; : ; ‘ é 3,140) 40 Ho Davies. . , +. 379 )0—e 
Bishop ‘ 5 ; ; «| "#83086 IO Sto Head & Gay « 375015 ae 
Sapcote . ; 3,042 0 0 J. Seca ea) Pontymister (accepted ) » 345 © 0 
Turton , . : : ‘ 3,036 0 0 Shopland ., . . ; 3440 0 
Jackson . : 5 3,020 O O| For laying- out recreation- shat at Cassie ata other con- 

Thompson , , ' : i 2,935 80 20 tingent works. Mr. A. O. seed surveyor. 
Crowder . : ‘ 2,925 ¥O770 Mackay & Davis 5 F £1,166 If 
Woods. : : . ‘ ‘ 2,024.08 99 Lewis : ‘ ; ; . ; 1,035 19 6 
Cole & Son. : : . . 2,916 0 oO Burton ° ‘ ; : F . ; » 92210 4 
Gibbs 5 : . : : 2,900 0 O Howells 5 845 08 
Whitehouse & Son . ’ . : 2,899 0 oO Taylor , : e ‘ é . : ’. 838. 0 ae 
Pitts . : ‘ . : : 2,898 0 oO Davies : : . : ; : > 792 7am 
Horton . . ‘ 2,896 0 O Maclean . . ee my 
Hughes . s : ; : : . 2,867 0 0 Harding , ‘ . ; : , .° IO“ Faas 
Gowing & Ingram ; ; : ; é 2,043 OREO Rossiter ,. ; : ; : ; 5 + —708) (Oma 
Bragg Bros. . ’ . . . : « 2,821 0 O Edwards . . . ° : » 699 10 II 
Gregory . . Pyleee Coy ie) Osmond & Sons] ‘ . . ; . 603 18 & 
C, HOPE, Berkswell (acceptea 2,590 0 O G. RUTTER, Barry (accepted ) j ; » (676 of 
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SUPPLEMENT 
st WANSTEAD. 
ILLUSTRATIONS, For providing and setting about 1,420-feet run of 12 inches by 
A GRECIAN HARVEST HOME. 6 inches Norwegian granite edge kerb on the east side of. 
a Blake Hall Road. Mr. CHAS. H. BRESSEY, surveyor. 
CATHEDRAL SERIES._BANGOR: SOUTH AISLE FROM EAST END. Marsh . : ° »-4178 5 Io 
5 British Paving & Granite Co. ; : ; it 7 ore On 
DINING-ROOM IN A LONDON MANSION, iA darier ; ’ ‘ : , ; ? s 149,.0 0 
COTTAGE, STREETLY. Manders. ° ‘ . : +, 142008 0 
Wilson, Border & Co.. : . , pa 1350. 0510 
NEWPORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE—STABLES AND COACHMAN’S Thomas : ’ P ‘ . ‘ . Se itlOs Ono 
HOUSE—ENTRANCE LODGE. Porter ; E ‘ : i PY iisioo 
Parsons & Parsons ¢ - P - 4 re te Ch we 
WALES—continued. Jackson ee Ste Om. O 
for excavating, levelling, draining and fencing a portion of the W.& C.F RENCH, Buckhurst Hil (accepted) e2II0° 90 0 
recreation-ground, Penydarren Park. Mr. C. M. DAVIEs, WELL 
architect, Merthyr Sake For 9-inch bore, 350 feet deep, in old red sandstone formation, 
‘Brown. . . . . ee TO70e eS about three miles from Wells, Somerset Mr. WILLIAM 
‘Sutherland : : A Bifoyites te PHELPS, engineer, Weils. 
JONES & DAVIES, Dowlais (accepted , eh. T0271) 10 50 Brown & Son : , a é F 4 £732 190 oO 
Owen ; ; - . 840 17 0 Cheeld & Co. C : ci ‘ ° . A Io 0 
: . Tri : . : : » 600 0 O 
for the erection of two SG and dvenling appurtenances in 88 i 
High Street, Merthyr, for the trustees, &c., of Pontmorlais era ckenden ‘ % ; ; : He ge r 
chapel. Mr. C. M. DaviEs, architect. See ree Ses ek Babe 1255 0. 0 
Jenkins. : i : : ; 5 *AU951 90 Henderson & Son : : “ . 5 » 437 190 © 
Jones & Davies 2 . : . . at, 750 OG Matthews _ : ; é ; ; 4000 © 
Hawkins . ‘ ; ‘ : : j he Rs Potteries Co! ; : } , 4 : . 320 0 0 
Williams . DAT cape) RMatthewsids Cos AG! Fie) Oe.ae eso ate pGy g1omor.a 
WARLOW, Warlow Street (accepted provisionally) 1,740 0 O Brown & Co 290 0 O 
Milhacts ate ee erg eS a Tier GC pad A Ae Na tal es 2001eO1, 
seca ee has AK 5! 78 ate ie 3 BRITISH-AMERICAN WELL WorKS, London , 
‘ ° . r A ° . . . 9 (accepted) : - 3 a - 3 - Fo ANT 15 io] 
Si ; WORKSOP. Received too late for Classification. 
For additions to Kilton Hill infirmary. SCOTLAND. . 
MIDDLETON (accepted) +» .». +6 « «£284 11 6] For extension of Kyle union poorhouse. Mr. WILLIAM KERR, 
architect, Ayr. 
- hth face ak Accepted tenders. 
for metalliing and making-good Edward Street. Mr. J. D. Kirkland, Ayr, masonwork . : : PAWS Ao Me 
ENGLAND, borough surveyor. R. Anderson, Ayr, jomerwork. . . + 2,049 0 0 
Halberts . . . + +» + « +4£242 0 I| W, Miller, Glasgow, plumberwork oy beeyelte weds 
Hughes . . +- + + + + « 22413 4/ J. L. Arnot, Glasgow, heating apparatus. . 991 9 0 
Jones.  . « 7 - + + 184 16 Io W. Miller, Ayr, plasterwork "599° Of 0 
Harris, Shrewsbury . - + 139 7 3} Stevenson Brothers, Glasgow, painterwork « 258 0.0 
* Recommended for Acceptance. W. Auld & Sons, Ayr, slaterwork es OO 
MAURICE GRAHAM, & CO. LTD. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR. Be & HEAD OFFICE, LEEDS. 


COPYRIGHT. OS 2 » GRAHAM, MORTON E COLE El 


Photograph showing a RUBBER BELT CONVEYER we erestetl for 
handling a large quantity of coal per hour. 
‘CONVEYING ‘PLANTS DESIGNED and] ERECTED FOR HANDLING 
ANY CLASS and QUANTITY of MATERIAL. 


_ London office: LENNOX HOUSE, issih STREEL, STRAND, W.o. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Salt Lake City Council have voted 10,000 dols. to 
purchase for their own use two asphalte beds. The property 
to be acquiréd is‘ 160 acres of a tract of 3,209 acres from 
which asphalte has already been shipped to several cities. 

g  HHE Ayr. Parish Council have granted authority to the 
Kyle Union Board to extend the workhouse at a cost of 
12,5007. in accordance with the suggestions of the Local 
Government Board. One member objected that the house was 
to be converted info a high-class hydropathic establishment. 

THE Birmingham education committee have decided to 
purchase, subject to the approval of the City Council, the 
Board of Education and the Local Government Board, a site 
containing about 7,000 square yards, situate in Sladefield Road, 
Ward End. A Council school will be erected for 450 children. 

A FIVE-LIGHT window in the Norman chapel of Tewkes- 
bury Abbey is to be filled with stained glass as a memorial to 
Mr. T. Collins, builder, who was a benefactor to the town and 
a promoter of the restoration work at the abbey. Subscriptions 
have been received in three months amounting to more 
than 420/. 

NoTIcE of motion has been given by a member of the 
Glasgow Corporation to have additions to the standing orders 
that all contract material be submitted for testing to the Cor- 
poration chemist, and that any contractor discovered supplying 
adulterated material on more than two occasions should be 
debarred from tendering further. 

THE Thames Conservancy Board will erect a temporary 
lock at Molesey early next year, at a cost of 2,210/, prepara- 
tory to the construction in October of a new lock 267 feet long 
and 30 feet wide, which would accommodate four barges and 
two tugs, for the sum of 10,7507. The work will be! carried out 
by the works department of the Board. 

THE telephone tunnels in Chicago are being used for a 
novel purpose. A large office building is in course of con- 
struction, and a considerable quantity of earth is being ex- 
cavated for its foundations. In order to avoid the necessity of 
carting the material through the streets a shaft has been sunk 
at the site of the building to the tunnel, and through this the 
earth is lowered to cars running on tracks to the lake front. 

THE first premium in the competition for the Y.MC.A. 
buildings in Paisley has been awarded by Mr. H E. Clifford, 
Glasgow, to Mr. T. G. Abercrombie, architect, Paisley. The 


building, which will be of four storeys, will stand in the High 
Street. It is to consist of shops, offices and rooms, with 
main entrance to the Institute. There is also a building to the 
rear, containing a hall capable of accommodating 500, and the 
classrooms, club-rooms, janitor’s house, &c. The buildings, — 
including site, will cost between 10,000/. and 12,0007, 

QUARRY owners and slate merchants, at Carnarvon con- 
sidered on the 25th ult. the price lists for next year, and 
decided to knock off all premiums on the old list, which<at first 
amounted to 1o per cent. Slates were reclassified, the prices 
of certain sizes in bests being advanced 15s. per thousand and 
increases in seconds reaching to 7s 6d., but reductions made 
in smaller sizes. Merchants agreed not to sell below the new 
quotations without first giving notice to other merchants in the’ 
district. , 

THE Army Council is considering a scheme whereby the 
services of qualified men who have passed with credit through 
the ranks of the army as painters, glaziers, gasfitters, &c., 
would be utilised in connection with the repair of barracks, 
None but skilled workmen would be engaged. The pay and 
prospects it is thought might be made sufficiently attractive to 
insure a constant supply of the class of men required once*the 
system became established and its advantages were known, 
The department of the Director of Barrack Construction will 
shortly present a report. 

WITH 2 view to ascertaining the loss to the Liverpool Gor- 
poration in connection with its rehousing operations the con- 
troller and auditor are to be requested to prepare an account 
distinguishing between and showing the cost of demolition, 
including amount for street and other improvements, the cost 
of the sites upon which the Corporation dwellings stand, the 
cost of the buildings and the annual payment necessary to. 
provide sinking funds for each of such several costs. In the 
future the manager of the dwellings is to furnish the committee 
with a return showing what percentage of the dispossessed 
avail themselves of the opportunity of acquiring the Corporation 
dwellings and what per cent. decline so to avail themselves. - 


THE London, district committee of the National Amal- 
gamated Society of Operative House and Ship Decorators 
forwarded to the Metropolitan Asylums Board a resolution 
passed at a mass meeting of house painters protesting against_ 
the action of the board in paying the painters employed by 

| them at Joyce Green Hospital, Dartford, 73¢. per hour, and 
| requesting them to adopt the same system as the London 
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County Council by paying the London trade-union rate up to a 
radius of twenty miles from Charing Cross, thereby giving to 
London workmen an opportunity of obtaining work at a living 
wage. There was a further protest against the men being 
compelled to be vaccinated as a condition of employment. 
The receipt of the letter will be acknowledged by the Board. 

Mr. R. H. BICKNELL, of the Local Government Board, has 
held an inquiry at the Manchester town hall into an applica- 
tion by the Corporation for power to borrow two sums of 
17,4502. and 5,600/. for building purposes. The larger amount 
is needed for the erection of new cottages in place of certain 
property which is to be demolished to enable the education 
committee to erect new schools. It is proposed to acquire 
fifty-three houses, accommodating 210 persons, and to provide 
in their place seventy-eight new houses and a house and shop. 
The new property will provide accommodation for 333 persons, 
and the site has been purchased from the gas committee. 
The deputy town clerk explained that there are sufficient 
vacant houses in the neighbourhood of the proposed new 
schools to accommodate the people residing in the houses 
which are to be destroyed. The Corporation asked, therefore, 
that the new buildings in Bradford Road, which they were 
compelled by law to erect, should not be required to be com- 
pleted before the old ones were demolished. ‘ 

A LECTURE was recently delivered in Edinburgh in. con- 
mection with the National Registration of Plumbers by Mr. 
J. K. Paterson, entitled the “‘ British and German Plumber and 
Sanitary Work Contrasted.’ The lecturer explained the 
advantages of the German technical schools, and how the 
‘German tradesman was better trained, educated and equipped. ' 
A description was given of the villas and tenements erected at 
‘the various health resorts and watering-places in Germany, 
showing the improvements in sanitary fittings, pipes, drains 
-and sewers, the ventilation of the latter, the improved street 
gully traps at Wiesbaden. Soil and waste pipes, he said, were 
‘fitted inside houses, instead of disfiguring the front and rear 
elevations as in this country, and they were, of course, less 
liable to dislocation and fracture during frost. The lecturer 
recommended that so-called “fresh-air inlets” be carried to 
the roof, as in Germany, and that there be no open sewers 
within municipal boundaries. He also suggested that the 
Water Trust regulations be amended and, with the intro- 
‘duction of the Talla water, all water used for drinking and 
dietetic_purposes be drawn direct off the “main,” as water in 
cisterns was liable to contamination. 
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TRADE NOTES. 
MESSRS. MERRYWEATHER & SONS have supplied to the 
Finchley District Councila fire ‘engine which is a combination 
of motor, chemical extinguisher, fire pump and escape, all on 
one carriage. The motor is capable of attaining a speed. of 
thirty miles an hour. 

THE Brilliant Sign Co., Ltd., have a stand with a frontage 
of 25.feet and a depth of 12 feet at the Cape Town Exhibition, 
on which samples oi their various productions are seen. A 
London representative is in charge. . . 

THE mosaic laid in the Theatre Royal, Birmingham, which 
was erected under the supervision of Messrs. Ernest Riintz, & 
Ford, architects, was laid by Diespeker, Ltd , who also carried out 
the mosaic at the new Gaiety Theatre under the..same archi- 
tects, and are now executing mosaic floors at the new Lyceum 
Theatre for the architect, Mr. Bertie Crewe, at which theatre 
Diespeker’s patent mosaic steps of a highly ornate character 
have been adopted. 

THE River Wear Commissioners have placed with Messrs. 
John Abbot & Co., Ltd., engineers, Gateshead-on-Tyne, a 
contract for the supply and erection of a coal staith, comprising 
nearly 800 tons of steelwork. An interesting point in con- 
nection with this structure is the employment of H. Jf. 


‘Skelton & Co.’s broad-flange beams to the extent of about 


95 per cent. of the whole structure. The sections specified 
are I2 inches, 15 inches, 18 inches and 30 inches high respec- 
tively, with flanges 12 inches wide in each case. The principal 
item is section 18 inches by 12 inches, of which nearly 500 tons 
will be used. A) PO RRR 


THE Board of City Surveyors of Philadelphia is stated to 
have approved the plans for the three sections of the Parkway 
boulevard from City Hall to Fairmount Park, of which the 
probable total cost will be 15,000,000 dols, 

THE United States Steel Founders’ Society, composed of a 
number of the largest steel-casting plants in the country, has 
issued its report for the year ending June 30, 1904. Comparing 
the last year with the preceding one in the output for the six 
months ending January 1, 1904, there isa decline, of from 
38 to 47 per cent. in the various plants, while for the last six 
months, or up to July. 1, 1904, as compared with a similar 
period to July 1, 1903, there is a falling off in sales of from 
45 to 63 per cent. There has been practically no reduction in 
the average rate of wages. 
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VARIETIES. 


SIR R. ROWAND ANDERSON and Mr. Paul, architects, 
Edinburgh, have given the contract to Mr. Henry Hoggan for 
the cleaning and decorating of Dunfermline Abbey. 

A WATER-SUPPLY scheme for the district of Annan, N.B., 
has been drawn up. The cost is estimated by Mr. J. Barbour, 
architect, Dumfries, at 32,300/. 

THE Essex county education committee have authorised the 
preparation of plans for the enlargement of the secondary 
school at Ilford, at a cost not to exceed 5,000/. 

THE Buckley Town Council. are considering a, drainage 
scheme for the district prepared by Mr. Eayes, Birmingham, 
and which it is estimated would cost 10,000/, 

THE Local Government Board inquiry with reference to 
the application of the Carlisle Town Council to borrow 65,0900/. 
for works of sewage disposal on the bacteriological system was 
held at the town hall on the oth ult. 

THE Chapel-en-le-Frith Rural Council have received the 
Local Government Board sanction to the borrowing of the 
sums of 13,2617. and 7,983/. for the purposes of a joint water 
scheme for the district. 

THE Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have been recom- 
mended to provide additional electric arc lamps at an estimated 
cost of 1,440/, and to erect a double-storey shed on the south 
quay of the Sandon Dock, and ‘to repave the roadway on the 
south side at a total estimated cost of 57,700/. 

THE Dudley Board of Guardians have instructed their 
architect to prepare plans and approximate estimate of the 
cost of converting the larger portion of the laundry into an 
infirm ward, to relieve the pressure upon the workhouse accom- 
modation, and the remainder into a clothes store. 

THE laying of distribution mains in Birmingham, which 
was contract No. 17 in the Elan Valley Waterworks, has been 
carried out by Messrs. Aird at a cost of 165,876/. This amount 
shows a saving of 6,3132 over the contract as reported to the 
Birmingham City Council. 

A SALE by auction took place on the 25th ult. of the 
various buildings on the site of the Bradford Exhibition. The 
Industrial Hail (which cost 8,oco/. to erect) was sold for 225/. 
The purchasers of the various sections have to carry out all 
removal operations. The Concert Hall (which cost 2,500/.) 


THE building committee of the Aston Board of Guardians, 
Birmingham, have been requested to consider the possibility 
of extending the accommodation by providing a new full-length 
pavilion nearer Fentham Road than the present pavilion, to 
accommodate about 140 inmates, or an extension of the new 
half pavilion, to be built at right angles to the present half, to 
accommodate about seventy inmates. 


THE American Car and Foundry Company have acquired 
a site in Trafford Park, near the Manchester Ship Canal, for 
the purpose of erecting large works for the manufacture’ of 
railway waggons and carriages. The steel girders and 
columns will be imported, but the buildings will be raised by 
local labour. Those which are to be first erected will be only 


‘an instalment, as it is anticipated that more extensive work- 


shops will hereafter be necessary. — 


THE Redditch Board of Education recently submitted a 
plan to the Board of Education for a new room to accommodate 
fifty children. The plan was returned with the information that 
the floor space in the existing schools should be increased for 
each child from 8 feet to 10 feet. It was’ decided to address a 
strongly worded protest upon the matter to the Worcestershire 
education committee. 

MANUFACTURERS in Great Britain are invited to assist in 
forming a strong representative section at the Liége inter- 
national: Exhibition to be opened in April of 1935. It is stated 


that France, Germany and other nations in Europe, as well as 


the United States, have already notified their intention to 
participate, and large areas in the various buildings have been 
reserved for their exhibits. 


A NEw slate vein, which is expected to equal that at the 
Penrhyn quarries, has been discovered in Carnedd Llewelyn, 
an adjoining mountain. The mountain belongs to the Crown, 
but a London syndicate has secured rights. ‘Two beds of 
green slate have been discovered, one 55 yards, and the other 
between 500 and 600 yards in thickness, and a bed of blue 
109 yards thick. 


THE Court of Arbitration under the Metropolis Water Act, 
1902, have announced that the Right Hon. Sir Edward Fry, 
Sir Hugh Owen, G.C.B., and Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., in 
arbitration between the New River Company and the Metro- 
politan Water Board, have awarded the New River Company 


fetched 1157. The total amount realised was a little over | 6,534,000/. in water stock as the purchase price of their water 
1,000/. undertaking transferred to the Water Board. 
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Mr. JAMES DALRYMPLE, the new manager of the Glasgow 


Corporation tramways, is about to proceed at once with. the | 
construction of the extension from Pollokshaws East to Giffnock, | 


the object 
100 men. 
Usually such work is only undertaken in open weather, and 


being to provide employment for between 80 and | 
The work will be done direct by the department, | 


\ 


owing to thé hardness of the ground it will be more costly at 


this season of the year. 
rate of wages. 


The men will be paid the standard | 


THE Birmingham Rowton House now in course of construc- 


tion in Highgate Park, Birmingham, will be ready for occupa- 
tion in February next. The total outlay and cost of this house 
is estimated at about 65,0007. Notwithstanding the appoint- 
ment by the War Office of the architect, Mr. H. B. Measures, 
as director of barrack construction, the authorities have per- 
mitted Mr. Measures to carry out his obligations to the com- 
pany in completing the work in hand. 

THE Lunacy Commissioners have intimated to the Lanca- 
shire Asylums Board their readiness to recommend the Home 
Secretary to approve of the construction of the proposed sixth 
asylum on the colony system. The advantages claimed for it 
by the medical profession are that the percentage of cures 
would be greater and the rate of recovery more rapid than 
heretofore. The cost of erection and maintenance is not 
expected to be greater. 

THE Egyptian Ministry of Public Works have issued a 
memorandum defining the formation and the scope of the 
newly-created Sudan Irrigation Service. A few officials will 
be detached from the Egyptian Department of Irrigation on a 
mission of indefinite duration for the purpose of undertaking an 
exhaustive survey of the upper reaches of the Nile, together 
with a continuous record of its fluctuations, 


great river throughout its entire course. 
JUDGMENT has been announced ‘in a case: which came 


authorities, he pointed out that road authorities are not entitled* 
to obstruct a road to the danger of traffic, even in the process- 
ot keeping it in order. % 

THE city of Los Angeles, California, has set: apart about 
3,000 acres of brush land, called Griffith Park, to be used not: 
as a mere pleasure park but as a commercial venture. It is 
intended on belialf of the town to plant an- enormous number 
of forest trees, and by this means to provide a healthy “lung” 
for the city, while investing capital at a profitable interest. It 
is calculated that in fifty years the timber will be worth ten 
times the capital which has been. expended in planting it. 
When the timber has all been cut away it will then be possible 
to set the land apart for use as a park, a few of the bigger trees 
being retained for ornamental purposes. 

Tue American Car and Foundry Company, who recently 
secured the contract from the London Underground Railway 
for the building of a large number of steel passenger cars 
(similar to those in use on the New York Subway), have 
decided to build these in this country. Messrs. John Mac- 
donald & Son, Glasgow, have received the order for the whole- 
of the pneumatic equipment required for the cars, including 
four Ingersoll-Sergeant air compressors, capable of compress- 


_ ing air up to roo lbs. per square inch and of a capacity of over 


with the object of | 
ultimately securing a perfect control over the waters of the 


| 


‘before the Dunfermline Sheriff Court, regarding the duties of | 


road authorities. The plaintiff had a carriage damaged in 
consequence, it was alleged, of the deep ruts in a road made 
by the traction engine and two waggons belonging to the 
Council, and he sued for s/. 145. 10d. The Sheriff gave decree 
for the sum sued for, with 4/7, 18s. 4@. expenses. 
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2,000 cubic feet of free. air per minute’; also for 125 of their 
“ Haeseler” pneumatic hammers and drills and all accessories: 
for doing the rivetting, caulking, chipping and boring required! 
in the construction of the cars. 

ACCORDING to a paper read before the Royal Meteorological 
Society, since the year 1886, when the fog reached its maximum 
frequency, a gradual diminution of the amount: has taken 
place. The two years of least fog were 1900 and 1903. The 
lecturer attributed this chiefly to, the greatly extended use of” 
gas-stoves for heating and cooking purposes, the employment 
of improved stoves which render the combustion of fuel: far’ 
more complete than is the case with the common open stove,. 
and to the Smoke Abatement Society, which had been the- 
means of compelling so many of the larger manufactories- 
either to use smokeless fuel.or to consume their own smoke. 

Mr. THomas C. Hay, burgh surveyor of Edinburgh, has 
issued a table dealing with ‘the valuation of the burgh of 
Edinburgh, and showing the rental and the annual increase 
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‘since the passing of the Valuation Act. At the end of the year 
1856 the rental of .““ dwelling-houses, business. premises, public 
buildings, churches, &c.,” was 747,621/. 14s. 2d. By the present 
year the figures had grown to 2,773,198 11s. 6d. ..In the 
former year the rental on ‘railways, street tramways, gas, 
electric-lighting, water and telegraphic jand telephone wires” 
was only 14,2417. 14s. I1d., a: sum which: ‘has: increased to 
312,043/. 155.. The grand to:al increase forthe years-1855- 
1905: 1S 2,323,3782. 179. 5d. AVE Satie SH 

THE Killiney Urban Council, co. Dublin, recently received 
a letter from the Local Government Board with réferérice to 
‘the Council’s scheme for the erection’ of artisans’ dwellings, 
pointing out the necessity for making provision for a fireplace 
‘and ventilation flue in one of the bedrooms of each house’and 
also as to dispensing with the “party” walls. It wasrequested 
‘that the architect’s plans be amended in accordance with sug- 
-gestions made. The Council decided to forward to the Board 
‘the opinion of their architect, who disapproves of the changes 
“suggested, aS they were unnecessary, and by reason of the 
‘limited size of the apartments practically impossible to introduce 
with any degree of utility. =~ 

THE Perth Highland District committee have been in- 
‘formed that the cost.of ,the aerial ropeway in connection with 
the committee’s quarry ,at. Aberfeldy was 4,0142, of which 
2,8722, was the contract of, Messrs. Henderson, Aberdeen, A 
_letter was read from the contractors, stating that when they 
made their estimate they were not aware that the committee 
intended seeking the advice of a consulting engineer, and that 
extra details had involved them in a.loss of fully 6002, of part 
of which they thought they might be relieved by the committee. 
The engineer wrote that the work had been very well done, 
and that the committee had got more than .they bargained 
for.. The suggestion was rejected. BO 
THE Penn sewerage works, near Wolverhampton, have been 
almost completed. A site of 23 acres was acquired for the out- 
fall works, which were laid out under the direction of Mr. 
R. E. W. Berrington. By the scheme 9-inch sewers from 
various. parts ofthe Penn district are intercepted, and the 
sewage is conducted to the outfall site to be treated. by 
screening and bacteriological tanks and filters. It is then sent 
on to the land, and the effluent falls into a brook at the bottom 
of the outfall site Two tanks are provided, each 80 feet by 
17 feet 6 inches, with an average depth of 6 feet. The total 
capacity , will be 105,000 gallons, equal to, one. day’s flow at 
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30 gallons per head of the population. It. is not anticipated 
that the sewage will contain any injurious trade effluents, there 
being no galvanising or chemical works in the district, _ The 
cost of the scheme will be about 14,000/. | a 

AT a meeting in Exeter Mr. Rider Haggard, in speaking on 
rural housing, said he did not consider it just to force landlords 
to. build cottages which were unremunerative. Landlords 
must house their labourers in order to let their farms, but the 
number of men engaged on the land was small. 
authorities could do was to see that the existing cottages were 
fairly habitable, and in his journey through England he had 
seen people herded together under conditions which Kaffirs 
or the wild tribes of Western Africa would not submit to. The 
Housing of the Working Classes Act was absolutely useless in 
villages. Thereal solution was to increase the prosperity of 
the villagers sothat they could build their own houses, and the 
problem would only be solved by a large and extended system 
of small holdings, which he had some reason to. hope the 
Government would take up, for the cottage question was one 
cause of the rural exodus. 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Greenock Corporation have agreed.;to-increase the 
electrical energy supplied to the tramway company. from 
500,000 to 600,000 units per annum, the.company to, pay for 
the additional 100,000 at 14d. per unit. o) Deg 6 aha 
APPLICATION is to be made to the Light Rdilway Com- 
missioners for power to construct a light railway to be worked 
by electricity or such other motive power as the Board of 
Trade may sanction, to connect Warrington and Knutsford. 


THE Dover Corporation have decided to take over the 
powers of the River Light Railways Syndicate, and to extend 
their electric tramway system to the suburb of River, at a cost 
of 21,000/,. The work is to be commenced as soon as possible 
to find work for the unemployed. ; ae 

THE tramways committee of the Belfast Corporation, have 
agreed to consult the engineer with a view to,having British rails 
used... It was decided to request Mr. John Fell, of London 
and Leamington, to act as an additional expert valuer, and 
G. F, Milnes to give evidence as to the value of the company’s 
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TuE London United Tramways Company will, it is believed, 
commence the construction of the whole of the authorised 
lines, 15 miles in extent, in Kingston, Surbiton, the Dittons, 
Molesey, New Malden and Wimbledon. The cost will be, 
irrespective of street widenings, about half a million sterling, 
and of this sum 250,000/. will be spent in wages. 


THE new electric road to connect Rochester and Lyons, 
U,S.A., which will require the expenditure of 2,500,000 dols., 
will be in working order by December I, 1905. The entire 
distance, 35 miles, will be double tracked and the through 
cars will be equipped with four 100 horse-power motors and 
run at a speed of'60 miles an hour. “ 

A LocaL, GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry has been held at 
Maidenhead with reference to an application by the Town 
Council to borrow two sums of 3,500/. each for the purpose of 
electric light extension in the. borough and in the adjoining 
parishes of Bray, Cookham and Taplow. Messrs. Burstall & 
Monkhouse are the consulting electrical engineers and Mr, 
C. O. Milton the resident electrical engineer. : 

THE Bury tramways committee, commenced on Thursday, 
a system, of,collecting and, delivering. parcels in connection 
with the Corporation trams., Under the scheme parcels may 
be handed to the conductors of any cars travelling to Bury at 
any of the authorised stopping-places, or may be left at the 
central offices, and will be delivered at an inclusive charge 
within half. a mile of any part. of, the system. For extra 
charges parcels will be collected within half a mile or a mile. 

HALESOWEN District Council have decided to apply to 
the Board of Trade for an extension of the orders secured in 
1901 and 1902, under which,they have the power to commence 
and complete the construction of tramways in the district for a 
period of twelve months from, December 18. The Council have 
leased their powers for the, construction of light railways and 
the supply of, electricity to a private company, but the period 
specified in the agreement expired about two months ago, and 
no definite action has been taken by the company. 

THE Town Council of Stirling has, been considering pro- 
posals for taking over and electrifying either the whole or part 
of the Stirling and Bridge of Allan tramways. The Tramways 
Company have offered to seli a portion of the line for the sum 
of 5,0co/., together with a satisfactory arrangement and guaran- 
tee that the company will not be disturbed in the possession of 
the portion of their line between King Street and the burgh 
bouneary at the bridge over the Forth. The electrical 


‘engineer is to report on the probable financial results of a. 


tramway on the basis of the above condition. 


A LocaL GOVERNMENT inquiry was held’at Leigh on. 
Tuesday concerning the Council’s application for sanction for 
16,000/, for electricity works extensions. A sum of 26,000/. 
has previously been borrowed. During the first two years the- 
total loss was 6872., but during the last three years the total: 
profits realised 6817. The town clerk stated that if they had) 
not placed orders for machinery before waiting for the sanction 
of the Local Government Board the works would probably 
have had to be shut down this winter. 


Mr. H. Ross Hooper, Local Government Board inspector, . 
held an inquiry at Boston respecting the application of the 
Town Council for sanction to borrow 20,002/. for purposes of 
electric lighting. The, gas company now charge 3s. 2d. per 
thousand. There was considerable opposition. In the course 
of the inquiry the Inspector said it appeared to him they were - 
proposing to substitute for public lighting which answered - 
requirements something a great deal more expensive. They 
were, in fact, not going to get as good’a light after midnight, 
because it was proposed to turn out the arc lamps at that. 
hour. : 

THE electric power. and lighting works have been opened ' 
:n Church Stretton. The new.works are situated on the 
Watling Street side of the town. There are two engines, each. , 
of 80 horse-power, and two dynamos, each giving 120 amperes. 
of-420 volts. The. duplication is to insure that-there-shall be 
no failure of the supply of the electric current. The engines 
are driven by Dowson gas, which is produced by passing steam - 
and air through a mass of incandescent fuel consisting of 
anthracite peas. The steam is raised by the waste heat from . 
the generator. The plant works on the suction principle, z.e. 
on the suction stroke of the engine steam and air is drawn 
through the fire and becomes decomposed, forming carbonic 
oxide and hydrogen. On leaving the generator the gas is 
cooled and cleaned by means of a coke scrubber, and thence 
passes direct to the engines. The coal consumed is about # Ib. 
per brake-horse-power per hour. Acomplete network of cables 
about the town has been laid on the armoured system. There 
is sufficient power available at the works to supply 6,000 lights 
—ample to meet the needs of the town without further exten- 
sion for a considerable. time to come. Messrs. Drake & 
Gorham, Ltd., of Victoria Street, S.W., were responsible for the 
whole of the installation, including the provision of the building. 
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THE PORTABLE LIFTING AND CONVEYING 


APPARATUS. 


MESSRS. SELIG, SONNENTHAL & CO., engineers, of 85 Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., have recently placed upon the market 
their patent apparatus for raising, lowering and transporting 
heavy loads with the minimum of labour. ; 
invaluable to constructional engineers, bridge builders, &c., 
owing to its adaptability for handling girders, Joists, heavy 
shafts, rails, long pipes, wooden beams and all sections of iron, 
&c., while it constitutes a valuable adjunct to and in some 


cases substitute for cranes. _ 
The lifting and lowering is effected by 
on the top worm shaft, and the load is 


Lh 


latter can be readily moved forward by turning the traversing 
roller, Work can be easily transported to a considerable 
distance by advancing first one and then another of the | 
appliances employed until the distance has been covered ; 
even such difficulties as uneven ground, or holes in same, 
ditches, mounds, hillocks jand other obstacles, being readily 
overcome by the proper placing and adjustment of the 
apparatus. For loading waggons or other vehicles this 
apparatus is of special utility, as one end of the object can be © 
tilted up and thus slid on to the waggon. It can also be 
utilised to very great advantage in engineering shops as an 
auxiliary to machine tools and for other purposes, also 
wherever material has to be moved about, as with the appliances 
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means of the handle 
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with the utmost ease and safety, as 
The vertical spindles are in pairs, 
‘insure the load being raised or lowered 


be stopped at any point and at any height desired, and there is no chance of 
slipping back, even under the heaviest weight. 


which is turned by a handle, 


right or left as desired. In order to 


tinue to move, a rachet wheel and 


raised by means of the top handle, 
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the worm gear has a very great purchase. 
screwed right and left-hand thread, to 


thus giving a traversing movement either to the 
prevent the roller from slipping round 
when irregular-shaped work is being dealt with, thus causing the load to con- 
catch are provided. 

To use the apparatus the end of the girder or other material to be moved is 
raised so that the traversing roller can be brought under same. The roller is then 
and as soon as it is in contact with the load the 


in a uniform manner. The load can 
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in question this can be easily done by one or two men without 
regard to the shape of the work. When intended for use on a 
level floor the apparatus can be fitted with travelling wheels 
about 4 inches diameter (as illustration). 


BUILDING TRADE DISPUTES. 


THE following evidence was given before the Royal Commission 
on Trade Disputes and Trade Combinations at the Royal 
Commissions’ House, Westminster :— 

Mr. W. Shepherd, official representative of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Employers, and of the London 
Master Builders’ Association, gave evidence. He stated that 
he had been carrying on business for thirty-six years in London, 
with work in various parts of the country, and in his own busi- 
ness had had experience of trade disputes on many occasions. 
He discussed the various proposals contained in the Bills of 
last session relating to trade disputes, and stated that peaceful 
picketing would be a completely useless waste of effort and 
cover its authors with confusion and ridicule, and the authors 
of the Bills should be asked to formulate their definitions of 
what steps they consider they would be permitted to take in 
peaceful picketing, in a schedule to the Bill. If the matter 
was put to this test the ludicrousness of the proposal would be 
manifest. It was quite clear peaceful persuasion would be an 
absolute waste of time, as men would not venture on the dis- 
tasteful step of going to work where a strike or lock-out existed, 
without having seriously considered the responsibility and 
consequences of so doing, and peaceful’ persuasion would be 
useless in getting them to desist from ‘so doing or changing 
their determination. They would be aware also that if they 
did give way to persuasion that would not be an end of the 
matter, as they would always be marked men afterwards. 
When men were induced to break engagements entered into 
with employers under such circumstances, it was from choice 
of evils and under extreme pressure of circumstances, and not 
by peaceful persuasion. There might be pickets of non- 
unionists and pickets of employers exercising their rights 
at the same time as trade unionist pickets, in the pro- 
cess of peaceful persuasion on the same person or persons, 
and, if so, even with the most peaceful intentions, it 
would not be difficult to anticipate the result, which might be 
characterised as civil warfare, and he was sure the repre- 
sentatives of law and order would not regard this prospect 


without mixed emotions and anxiety. He pointed out that 
another danger which would arise in the event of the proposed 
Bills becoming law would be in their administration. Magis- 
trates would have to decide what was peaceful picketing, and 
these decisions would in many cases be governed by senti- 
ment, the magistrate probably electing first to go into the 
merits of the dispute and making himself really a partisan ; 
and what one magistrate would consider a serious offence and 
punish severely, another might regard as trivial and visit by a 
nominal fine, and nothing so much tended to bring the law 
into ill repute and discredit as a variable and uncertain ad- 
ministration. Further than this, trade disputes would be used 
as a cover for outrages with which they had no relation and 
nothing whatever to do. Picketing could only be useful if it 
was intimidation and coercion, or bribery and corruption, and 
perhaps a combination of ‘both. In any other sense. it was 
useless, and its use might well be prohibited, and instead, if 
considered necessary, the employer might be compelled during 
trade disputes to exhibit in a conspicuous position on his 
premises the cause and nature of any existing dispute and any 
necessary information relating thereto. His experience was 
that in every strike and trade dispute in which he had been 
concerned he had had to obtain police protection, to the 
limited extent which is allowed, for his workmen who were: 
desirous of working, and in the absence of this they 
could. not have continued their:.employment, . but~. would 
have been effectually intimidated:.and prevented; from so: 
doing. The disputes were seldom questions,,of; wages. and: 
hours of labour, though strikes has taken)<place, on. these 
accounts and were eventually settled by compromise... One 
troublesome cause of dispute has been the question of what is 
termed demarcation of work, and as he had always stood out 
for his right to employ: those he considered the most suitable 
for the work, irrespective of the limitations made by the 
various trade unions, he had had serious trouble on several 
occasions, and his workmen had been subjected to: almost 
unbearable interruption and annoyance, and frequently to 
personal violence. A great deal of outside sympathy had been 
evoked on the ground of the hardship inflicted by the Taff 
Vale case, which made the funds of the trade unions (which 
are for beneficial purposes as well as trade objects) liable fox 
the misdeeds of the agents of the societies. He considered 
«that the remedy was a very simple one, namely, to separate 
the funds created’ by the subscriptions for the various objects, 
and secure them intrust inalienable for the purposes for 
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which they were subscribed. The result would be that the only 
funds which would be able to be used for fighting or liable for 
results from fighting would be those reserved for trade objects, 
and the other funds of a provident nature would remain intact 
and available for their legitimate purposes. 

Mr. Alex. G. White, of the Lancashire, Cheshire and North 
Wales Building Trades Employers’ Federation, gave evidence 
on behalf of the Federation. He considered that to legalise 
‘the picketing of works, places of business or dwelling-houses 
for the purpose of “peaceful persuasion” would be to per- 
petuate a public nuisance, and as it would be impossible to 
confine such picketing to peaceful methods against individuals, 
it would give opportunities for detailed intimidation which 
could be done secretly and would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to prove. This applied particularly to the building 
trades, where men were constantly sent out of the shop to 
outside and distant jobs in small. numbers and sometimes 
singly. “These men were easily coerced and driven from work, 
and this‘was a hardship which no law-abiding artisan should 
‘be subjected to if it was his desire to remain peacefully at 
work, and he had once intimated such desire to the union 
officials. He considered that the proposals to amend the 
general law of conspiracy in favour of trade unions would 
place in the hands of trade unions a power which might easily 
develop into absolute tyranny. As regards the proposal’ to 
protect trade-union funds,’he considered that though there 
might “‘bé some” justification for creating separate sick and 
provident funds and freeing those from responsibility, yet the 
strike and general management funds and levies should clearly 
be responsible. “He pointed out, in support of this contention, 
‘that as operatives’ trade unions used their funds for the 
purpose of bringing actions against employers’ organisations 
on behalf of their members, it was unreasonable for them to 
ask to have the said funds exempted from responsibility to pay 
for their. own illegal acts. As regards the proposal in Sir 
Charles Dilke’s Bill to restrict actions for interfering with 
business or contracts, he considered that there was not the 
slightest ground for making any distinction between those acts 
which were done “in contemplation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute” and similar acts done with a different object. He 
gave evidence in detail as to various practices of trade unions 
to which his Federation particularly objected. 

Mr. W. F. Wallis, of Broadmead Works, Maidstone, an 
‘employer of some 800 or 900 men, stated that the difficulty in 
the proposed legislation would be to define ‘the limits attached 
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to the word “ peacefully.” He considered that the recent 
decisions had led to the exercise of greater restraint on the 
part of the trade union leaders. In his opinion the trade 
unions should be liable for the actions of their servants in 
exactly the same way as any other association or corporation 
is liable, and in so far as the Bills referred to limited this 
liability they would practically legalise lawlessness on the part 
of the more active and aggressive trade unionists ; and non- 
unionists, deprived of any legal protection or remedy, would, 
whenever they found themselves in a minority, be rendered 
helpless against the union organisations and coerced into sub- 
mission against their own better judgment. He was of opinion 
that the existing law as now interpreted affords sufficient pro- 
tection against trade union practices so far as his own particular 
trade was concerned, but this would most certainly cease to be 
the case were either of the Bills referred to to become law. 

Mr. Benjamin J. Greenwood, ex-president of the National 
Federation of: Building Trade Employers, stated that the 
system of picketing had always been a sourse of intimidation. 
To give pickets representing powerful organisations legal right 
to beset the works where other workmen were peacefully 
following their vocation and to persuade them to abandon 
their employment was a direct injury to their employer. Such 


‘persuasion, moreover, was usually accompanied by a threat of 


evil consequences in order to make it effectual. The workmen 
employed were generally fully aware of the circumstances of 
the dispute, or if they were not aware and desired to be 
informed the information was always easily accessible to them. 
As to the protection of trade-union funds, he thought that it 
must be prejudicial to any business and to the general trade of 
the country if a trade association of any kind were legally 
permitted to damage any other person or persons with im- 
punity. If the law prohibited legal action for recovery of 
damage against trades unions it would place such trade unions 
in a nosition of privilege that would be quite subversive of the 
rights of others, and would indirectly afford an inducement to 
commit damage. He pointed out that under Sir Charles 
Dilke’s Bill a man who interfered with and damaged any other 
man in his business would apparently be relieved of any legal 
consequences of his action, provided he could prove that he 
did it “in, contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute.” 
He thought that it would be a new and dangerous departure 
from the generally accepted view of the law if. those who 
suffered damage through a trade association were deprived of 


legal redress, 
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THE agitation which was initiated by Mr. W. S. BLunt 
and Mr. Justice GRANTHAM is intended to uphold the 
rights of landlords against local authorities in building 
cottages without regard for official regulations. It has been 


employed, however, as if it were a revolt against the “ cast-' 


iron by-laws” which are employed in towns and cities. 
Mr. W. W. RUTHERFORD, M.P., in addressing a meeting at 
Liverpool, declared that the effect of the building by-laws 
made on the “cast-iron”? principle, such as existed in 
Liverpool to-day, had been to produce ugly, uniform, jerry- 
built and dear houses. We doubt whether Mr. BLUNT 
or Mr. Justice GRANTHAM would care to have themselves 
_ accepted as pioneers in an insurrection against by-laws in 
towns. The effect of such regulations is often perplexing, 
and it may be said by-laws are not always favourable to 
architecture as an art. But many of the obstacles now 
raised could easily be surmounted if the local authorities 
were able to allow an advisory committee of taste to offer 
suggestions. ‘Their decision could not be final, nor could 
it prevail against a resolution of the authority, but it would 
often be the means of having the objections to plans 
reviewed in a broader spirit. 


Tue French artists have agreed that M. CaroLus 
DurRAN is the most suitable candidate to succeed M. 
GUILLAUME in the direction of the Villa Medicis in Rome. 
Their choice does them credit. M. CaroLtus Duran 
cannot be considered as one of those artists who at an early 
age find themselves on the road which leads to the honours 
and dignities available for a Frenchman. He never com- 
peted for the Prix de Rome, nor was he a student at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Moreover, he has been President 
of the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, the rival of the 
body of artists who control the Salon, and who claim to be 
to some extent a Government institution. No one who 
encounters M. CaroLus Duran to-day would imagine that 
the artist, who has all the attributes which are supposed 
to be desirable in a fashionable portrait-painter, suffered 
more privations in his youth and early manhood than 
any of his contemporaries. He is a native of Lille, and his 
instruction was in the local art school. But the masters 
did not realise that he possessed the germs of power as a 
portrait-painter and they accorded him little encouragement. 
When he tried to live in Paris his failure suggested they 
were right. In despair he resolved to emigrate to Algiers 
_and work asa mason.. But he was induced to remain in 
Paris and produce portraits at a very low rate. Not until 
he was twenty-four did he receive any notice. Afterwards 
his portraits were sought every year, by visitors to the 
Salon, until at length he was regarded as coming nearer to 
VELASQUEZ than any of his competitors. M. Caro.us 
DuRAN is well adapted to represent France at Rome, and 
the wonder is that in so prosperous a period he should care 
to undergo the sacrifice involved in accepting such an office. 


It is generaliy found that whenever a roadway is opened 
for laying gas or water-pipes or other purposes it is rarely 
restored to exactly the same state which it formerly pos- 
sessed. The work is executed under such different cir- 
cumstances it can hardly be otherwise. One of the strongest 
arguments for subways or other underground receptacles 
for pipes and wires is derived from the practice. In Lanca- 
shire two district councils have had litigation on the subject. 

~The Wallasey Council gave notice of intention to lay a 


main along some of the roads in the Neston district. It, 


was agreed that the surface should be left in good order 


and that.all work should be executed to the, satisfaction of. 
It was found, how-, 


the surveyor of the Neston, Council. 
ever, that the filling of the trench was imperfect, and was 
a source of danger. Eventually the Neston Council had to 
execute .repairs amounting to 169/. 8s. 5d... Several sur- 
veyors supported the claim on behalf of the plaintiffs. For the 
defendants the contractors gave evidence that the work was 
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executed properly, and that.the roads were left in as good 
acondition as before the excavation. Counsel for the de- 
fendants argued that the action was only an effort to have 
the road; put into a better condition than formerly and to 
make th: Wallasey people pay for the improvement of the 
Neston roads. The jury, however, found a verdict for the 
plaintiffs for the full amount claimed. The case should be 
taken as a warning by other districts. The cost of restoring 
the surface of a road is generally underestimated, although 
there are cases when it becomes one of the costliest parts of 
an undertaking. 


Ir DripERotT, who endeavoured to make Frenchmen 
regard BoucHER as exhibiting the degradation of art in its 
lowest forms, could be made aware that 396,000 francs had 
to be paid for four of his paintings by a private collector, 
he would say that the twentieth century was still more insane 
than the eighteenth. The painter was not equal to WaTTEAU, 
CHARDIN or FRAGONARD, but he’ has expressed many of 
the qualities which Frenchmen have at all times looked for 
in works of art. Works by him are to be found in many 
public collections in this country, and although they may 
not be inspired by as high aims as pictures surrounding 
them, yet they suggest the desire which prevailed in his day 
for what was enjoyable. BoucHER treated mythological 
subjects, but not in the style of his contemporary 
Academicians. He had no wonderful subtleties in colour, 
and although the colours are few and the contrasts simple, 
most of his paintings have conquered time, for his pictures 
are almost as bright as when they were painted. 


| PHOTOGRAPHY is often compared with drawings and 
paintings, and generally to its disadvantage, but as a means 
of obtaining records it possesses an impartiality which 
cannot be disputed. When an artist makes a picture of a 
scene he allows himself more or less liberty of adaptation of 
the elements composing it, and on that account, after a 
number of years when transformations of the elements 
take place, it becomes difficult to determine what value is 
to be attached to the painting or drawing as evidence of a 
former state of things. This fact has been prominently 
exemplified in an exhibition of ‘‘Old Edinburgh,” which 
has been arranged by the local Photographic Society. It is 
manifest that as evidence of the state of Old Edinburgh the 
photographs take the foremost ‘place. The late Davip 
Octavius HILL, who was one of the foundation members 
and secretary of the Royal Scottish Academy, was con- 
sidered to be one of the most faithful and enthusiastic of 
the Scottish landscape-painters. But he was an enthusiastic 
photographer, and a large number of his-prints are shown 
in the exhibition. They present not only buildings which no 
longer exist, but incidents which may be said to possess 
historic’ importance.’ Mr. HiLL was not the only 
resident who ‘found subjects for plates: in the romantic 
town. The Photographic Society has now a survey section, 
whick will represent.all traces of antiquity as well as what- 
ever is characteristic of the city at the present time. By 
means of the old and later photographs it is possible to 
realise the aspects of the Scottish capital during a period of 
Arrangements for similar records might well 
be made in other towns. 


Paris is so attractive to Americans, it is strange they 
are not represented by some important building in the 
city. There is an American church which the late Mr. 
STREET, R.A., designed, and which is now ia the hands of 
Messrs. THompsoN, of Peterborough, for completion. What 
is desirable, however, is an important secular building. The 
contemplated American Institute near the Champ de Mars 
will be admirably adapted for the purpose. The site belongs 
to. the Municipality of Paris and has been leased at a 
nominal rent, The Institute will serve similar purposes to 
the French Academy at Rome.. It will be the headquarters 
of the selected art students who are sent to Paris to study. 
The United States Government will be expected to con- 
tribute largely towards the support of the Institute, and any 
failure will be sufficient to cause the concession of the site 


'and'other privileges to be annulled. _ 
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TOWN SURVEYORS AS ARCHITECTS. 

N incident we recorded last week suggests how wide- 
A spread is the practice of encroachment on what is 
supposed to be the special province of non-official 
architects. In Kroonstad it was arranged to build a 
town hall. A competition was opened, designs sent in, 
an assessor appointed and a design selected. But before 
formal sanction was given the legal adviser of the Council 
brought under their notice a letter he had received from 
the ex-town engineer. It stated that the engineer had been 
instructed by the Council of the time to prepare plans and 
specifications for a similar building and had done so; all 
the conditions were complied with, and he formally asked 
whether his plans were to be carried out. He was informed 
that the existing Council did not intend to erect the town 
hall from his design. 

Whether the rejection of the plans drawn by the late 
town engineer will give rise to legal proceedings we are not 
called upon to consider. If the case comes before the 
Courts there would arise several interesting points which 
lawyers would be glad to discuss. What is interesting to 
us is the revelation afforded in South Africa of a practice 
which is becoming general in England. 

At first we need only look at the practice as an example 
of engineers attempting to execute the work of architects. 
It cannot be denied that at one time there was a less 
definite line of separation between the professions of archi- 
tecture and civil engineering than there is now. In the 
eighteenth century GwyNvN, the architect, who was able to 
obtain Dr. JoHNSON’s co-operation in preparing reports and 
treatises, not only built bridges, but he endeavoured to 
obtain the carrying out of several in connection with his 
scheme for the architectural improvement of the Metropolis. 
TELFORD, who might be considered the patron spirit of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, was originally a mason ; 
he worked under Sir Witt14mM CHAMBERS at Somerset 
House, by whom he was appointed to superintend the 
erection of the Commissioners’ House at Portsmouth Dock- 
yard. ‘Then he became a county surveyor. Afterwards he 
designed bridges, canals and various buildings. He con- 
sidered himself so much of an authority on architecture that 
he wrote articles on the art in one of the encyclopedias. 
At the present time we suppose there are few architects 
who would not be prepared to undertake bridges in masonry 
if not in other materials as part of their legitimate work, 
The principal cause of the separation between the two 
branches of construction may be traced to the desire to 
facilitate communication between men by means of improved 
roads, canals and railways. ‘The operations were so onerous 
and profitable, a special class of designers and superinten- 
dents became indispensable, and in that way civil engineers 
fora great part of the nineteenth century were identified 
with the planning or carrying through of ways of communica- 
tion, including harbours on a grand scale. 

In our time there is less demand for their services, and 
we need not be surprised if engineers recall the old rela- 
tionship and believe the designing of large structures as 
architects is not outside their province. The necessity to 
introduce steel framing in lofty buildings has allowed many 
opportunities for engineers to co-operate with architects, 
and, when invited, to supersede them. Those who pay for 
buildings with steel skeletons are convinced that the metal 
work is the most important part, and, indeed, the various 
discussions which have arisen in America, especially over 
architectural treatment, are sufficient to convince any ordi- 
nary man that architecture in the true sense of the term is 
unattainable. When, for instance, it is gravely concluded 


that the only rational way for treating one of those immense | 


fabrics is to regard it as a square column or pier by impart- 
Ing some extra strength and projection to the lower part, 
and reserving all the ornamentation for the upper part, a 
speculator is likely to say, since the main part of the struc- 
ture, which represents the shaft, must be monotonous, it 
will answer the occupants’ purposes as well as the share- 


holders’, and be more economical if monotony prevails | 


from the footway to the roof. Discussions about the 
esthetics of building must leave the impression that there 
is nothing certain about the art, and that a beautiful build- 
ing is often arrived at only by accident or after many costly 
experiments, for which a client has to pay. 

When it is known that with difficult buildings the co- 
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operation of engineers—whether admitted or concealed, or 
carried on through the agency of sub-contractors—is con- 
sidered necessary, a borough engineer, like the gentleman 
in Kroonstad, or the surveyor to an English urban council, 
is not unlikely to claim the designing of buildings as a 
perquisite of his office. It is not difficult, when examining 
plans for authorities who are unable to understand them, 
to make it appear that architects are deficient in construc- 
tive powers, and that if it were not for official surveillance 
new buildings, if carried out as designed, would fall to 
pieces. In that way the belief arises among the elected 
representatives of the inhabitants that a town owes much 
to a surveyor, although he may receive slight acknowledg- 
ment of his disinterestedness. Once a belief of that kind 
arises it is likely to spread, and hence it is that in a great 
many places the official surveyor receives more commissions 
than any of the architects who are residents. When im- 
provements are to be carried out, and land becomes avail- 
able for building sites, the surveyor is likely to be consulted 
about the requirements and the class of buildings which 
will obtain approval. He must have little diplomatic tact 
if he cannot convert the applicants into clients and secure 
commissions for himself while he explains the conditions 
of a committee or council. 

The only remedy for encroachments of that kind would 
be a resolution on the part of the authorities that the sur- 
veyor must devote his whole time to the business of his 
office. Easy as that course may appear in theory, it is 
difficult in practice. An ordinary town surveyor is at the 
present time a thoroughly competent engineer. In remote 
rural districts there may be such men as Sir WILLIAM 
GRANTHAM described, who are broken-down publicans or 
farmers or rate collectors, who believe they can turn their 
spare time to construction with advantage to themselves if 
not to the public. But they are only survivals of conditions 
which once prevailed in connection with every department 
of local government. ‘The typical surveyor has served an 
apprenticeship to the profession. He thoroughly knowsall 
the details of the practice with which he is concerned, and 
he is generally on the look-out for a like office in a larger 
town. The number of surveyors from provincial boroughs 
who recently applied for the high position of engineer to 
the Corporation of London is by itself suggestive not only 
of the ambition of those gentlemen but of their compe- 
tence. In the City the works might be on a larger scale 
and cost more money, but they would not be as diversified 
or call for such a variety of knowledge as those which have 
to be grappled with in towns which are supposed to 
have little importance. In a city like London there is also 
less criticism in proportion to the inhabitants, and errors in 
judgment on the part of a surveyor can be concealed. But 
in a town there are few ratepayers who do not pose as 
experts, and the shortcomings of works of paving, drainage, 
water-supply are eagerly seized on as topics of discussion 
to while away the tedium of existence. It may be also 
assumed that in the majority of towns the salary of the 


| surveyor does not correspond to the value of the services 


_imposed by standing orders. 


rendered by him. If he plays his cards well, the authorities 
will realise the fact as well as the difficulty of finding as 
capable and trustworthy a successor. Salaries are the 
target for reformers, and it is generally difficult to have them 
increased, although extraordinary services are rendered. 
Take one instance. The great ambition of a local 
authority. is, to secure a private Bill. The surveyor may 
pilot it through all the preliminary engineering difficulties 
If there is success, an hono- 
rarium is grudgingly given to him, although it may not 
be one-tenth of the fees which would have to be paid to 
a Parliamentary engineer in Westminster. The explana- 
tion given in such cases is that the Council cannot be 
liberal owing to the opposition offered by the local rate- 
payers’ protection society. What is supposed on one side 
to be an equivalent, and is accepted as such on the other, 
is that private practice is to be winked at, and that it com- 
monly comprises not only the designing of any public 


_ buildings in the town or district, but any private buildings 


also which the surveyor can secure. 


The surveyor will say 


' that he is only treated like other officers ; the town clerk is 
usually a lawyer, and insists on private practice, and the 


official representative of medicine and surgery is also not 
restricted to public duties, 
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There is no doubt the arrangement is unsatisfactory. 
In taking up building the surveyor enters on a kind of 
work which cannot be considered as cognate to his 
ordinary business. If the works consisted merely in the 
construction of sheds for carts or stables for the horses 
belonging to the authority no objection could be raised. 
But in ordinary dwelling-houses an element is expected to 
-be introduced which would be out of place in municipal 
structures. It is not to be expected that an architectural 
assistant will be employed to help a surveyor on such 
occasions, and to set up an office with a staff for private 
works would not be tolerated. In towns where an adequate 
salary is given a Council can insist that the surveyor will 
not meddle with private practice. But in most cases it is 
the illiberality of the payments that creates a false position, 
and one which affects a great many people. The surveyor 
has to make it appear to the public that his work at 
private buildings does not occupy much of his time, while 
he has to persuade his clients that he takes as much pains 
and trouble with plans and superintendence as any 
ordinary architect. Clients in reality are aiding the Council 
in retaining an official who is worthy of a higher salary 
than he receives, or in other words pay an excess of 
taxation. The fees are usually of the same amount as 
would be paid to an architect confining himself to private 
works, and it cannot be denied that in most cases the 
buildings which are set up are in character inferior to those 
which could be obtained if the ordinary procedure were 
followed. In a word, the system gives rise to a series of 
deceptions by which the clients become the greatest 
sufferers. 

Although irregular the practice is not illegal. Nor is it 
contrary to the canons of the Local Government Board. 
Local authorities have full powers to make arrangements 
with their officials. If they consider it more prudent to 
employ a surveyor than a professional architect to design a 
building they can do so unchallenged. If building owners 
act ina similar manner they cannot be prevented. The 
difficulty in all these cases is to prove inconvenience or loss 
to the inhabitants in general or as individuals. A building 
may be ugly, but neither law nor custom considers that 
makes a grievance. Appeals, therefore, from a body of 
architects can produce no beneficial effect. To the Council 
in Little Pedlington such documents are no more than 
expressions of the discontent of rival practitioners who are 
opponents of economy. Only by demonstrating that a 
saving can arise which will be substantial is there any chance 
of attention. 


THE GERMAN WORKING CLASSES. 

VERYONE knows how nearly the Corresponding 
Society of the Pickwick Club came to an end almost 

as soon as it embarked on its operations. The illustrious 
founder in travelling from Goswell Street to Charing Cross 
was so enthusiastic in his mission that he commenced to 
draw information from the cab-driver which he carefully 
recorded. ‘The consequence was that Mr. Pickwick and 
the friends who awaited his arrival were believed to be 
informers, and were only rescued from the crowd by the 
presence of mind of Mr. ALFRED JINGLE. DICKENS was 
having a gibe at the scientific inquirers who were then 
starting to collect information respecting the habits and 
customs of the humbler classes of people. On many 
other occasions he returned to the subject, as, for 
example, in the conversation between Mrs. PARDIGGLE and 
_ the brickmaker. The sanitary conditions which prevailed 
in cottages were suggested by what the man said on several 
matters, among others :—“ Look at the water. Smell it! 
That’s wot we drinks. How do you like it, and what do 
you think of gin, instead? Ain’t my place dirty? Yes, it 
is dirty—its nat’rally dirty, and its nat’rally onwholesome ; 
and we've had five dirty and onwholesome children, as is 
all dead infants, and so much the better for them and for 
us besides.” No doubt a great many of the inquirers were 
as unwise as Mrs. ParpIGGLE, and it was difficult to 
believe they were inspired by a higher motive than 


* The Progress of the German Working Classes in the Last 
. Quarter of a Century. By W. J. Ashley, Frofessor of Commerce in 
the University of Birmingham, (London: Longmans, Green & Co.) 


curiosity and a wish to display their own superiority. But 
they may be regarded as pioneers to the more serious and 
useful investigations which marked the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. At first there was a conclusion that 
the upper and richer classes should stand 7x loco parentis 
to those of humbler grades. Then it was supposed that 
the so-called masses could ameliorate their own condition if 
they were disposed, and co-operation was put for- 
ward as the remedy of social evils. We have arrived 
at a different stage. Co-operation may have its uses, 
but it does not appear to be universally applicable. It is 
now concluded that the privations of the labouring class are 
indications of imperfect economic conditions. Although 
machinery may be employed labour cannot be entirely 
dispensed with, and there has seemed to be a necessary 
connection between successful trading, comprising also 
manufactures and sales in home and foreign markets, and 
the well-being of the labouring classes. At the present 
time there is another reason which increases the interest 
of the latter. A great fiscal change is advocated. In the 
decision as to whether Free Trade is to remain as it is or 
to be altered, much will depend upon the votes of work- 
men. At present they believe Free Trade is for their 
advantage. The important question then arises, ‘‘ Are the 
working classes in States where native industries are pro- 
tected in a worse condition than those in England?” 
That is the query which Professor ASHLEY proposes to 
answer. 

Germany offers an example which is admirably suited 
for such an inquiry. In the first place, free trade doctrines 
were at one time accepted in that country with more con- 
fidence than in England, for German philosophers are 
always willing to go far in supporting a plausible theory. 
Then the arrangement afforded innumerable subjects which 
were adapted for speculation as well as for novel methods 
of examination. There is consequently an economic litera- 
ture in Germany so voluminous as to be incredible if not 
appalling to an Englishman. Whether the German work- 
ing classes have advanced or retrograded during a quarter 
of a century is a question for which there is no lack of data 
to enable anyone to arrive at an answer. In such cases 
facts and figures can, no doubt, be made to serve the 
affirmative or the negative side. Professor ASHLEY adopts 
the conclusion of the Prussian Minister of Commerce, Von 
BERLEPSCH, who in a conference in 1890 on industrial 
legislation in Berlin stated :— 


First, let me say that I am very well aware that the condition 
of industrial wage-earners has, on the whole, become better in 
the course of recent decades, and that with some industries 
and classes of workmen the improvement has been quite con- 
siderable — altogether apart from the blessings, which can 
hardly be over-estimated, of the insurance against sickness, 
accident, old age and infirmity. Absolute permanent poverty 
(“Elend”) has considerably diminished ; indeed, it has prac- 
tically retreated to certain branches of “home work.” ... 
The fact needs no longer argument ; even the leaders of Social 
Democracy now recognise that the theory of the progressive 
impoverishment of the masses can no longer be maintained. 
Slowly and by little steps rises the well-being of the general 
body of the people ; and no small number of those classes of 
the population which thirty years ago obtained a bare sub- 
sistence have now made their way into a middle class, and 
enjoy a fairly adequate income. 


One of the tests which is applicable in such cases is the 
expenditure on housing. It is known that in London 
working men often prefer, through deficiency of self-respect, 
to live in squalid homes rather than incur deprivation of 
luxuries in order to obtain comfort. In such cases what is 
necessary must yield to what is superfluous. It is also 
known that in many poor quarters the rent paid is out of 
proportion to the accommcdation furnished. But, taking 
all things into account, rent is a factor which affords a 
clue to family economy. According to Mr. T. C. Hors- 
FALL, who has given attention to the subject, Germany has 
more dwellings than England which have wholesome 
environment, but are made unwholesome by construction 
and other conditions, 'while England has more workmen’s 
dwellings which are potentially wholesome by construction, 
but which become unwholesome by environment. <A 
report by the secretary of the Steel and Ironworkers’ Society 
in Scotland, in describing the situation at one of the great 
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steel works of Germany, said the majority of the workmen’s 
houses were of the same class as in Scotland would be 
occupied by foremen.. Up to 1875 Germany, like England, 
adopted the /aissez-faire theory, and houses were left to 
improve themselves as if they were organisms possessed of 
arrangements for self-recovery. But since a different 
doctrine prevailed, and it was realised that men must set 
to work at improvements if they were to be effected, the 
dwellings for the humbler classes have been transformed. 
Thus in Berlin, where philanthropists were supposed to be 
unknown, we are told that “entirely new suburbs, both 
residential and working class, have sprung into existence ; 
there has been a great shifting of the working-class popula- 
tion from the central crowded area into the surrounding 
districts, and a new type of dwelling—barracks of the kind 
we in England unhappily designate ‘ model ” —has 
' appeared in every direction with the new evils attendant 
upon it.” After a time, no doubt, the Germans will see 
that England is not a guide to be followed in model dwell- 
ings any more than in Free Trade. What is satisfactory is 
that overcrowding is diminishing and that the death-rate is 
far less than formerly. 

The adoption of Protection in Germany dates from 
1879. One result has been a large increase in the rate of 
wages paid, taking manufactures asa whole. The rise in 
Germany exceeds that in the United Kingdom, the United 
States, France and Italy. Ic is true there has been depres- 
sion of trade at times in Germany, and as the labour 
organisations are less powerful than here the effect on 
wages has been in proportion to the condition of the trade. 
But when the level was again attained wages rose, as it 
were, naturally. We are told that “the builders of Berlin, 
who fell from the 45-50 pfennigs an hour they had secured 
in the early seventies to 30 35 pfennigs in the slough of 
depression of the late seventies and early eighties, struggled 
up to 55 pfennigs again in 1897. In rgor a joint agree- 
ment with the masters gave them 65 pfennigs, and a new 
agreement last year made the rate 674, increasing in 1904 
to 70 pfennigs.” In building, as in railway construction, 
Tuomas Brassey’s rule will always be found to commend 
itself, viz. to pay well in order to secure energy and 
industry. 

It is not merely by the increased pay in a particular 
trade that the progress in the working classes is to be 
determined. Thevarious German Governmentsadopt a lower 
standard of income that is taxable than prevails in England, 
and it is found there is an increase in the numbers of the 
wage-earning classes, and that there is a rise towards higher 
grades. In Prussia 70°29 per cent. of the assessments in1892 
were of incomes below goo marks; in 1900 such incomes 
were only 62°41 per cent. of the number. In the savings 
banks there has been an enormous increase in the number 
of depositors, and in Prussia from 30 to 75 per cent. of the 
whole belong to the wage-earning classes. This is the 
more satisfactory when we know it is a socialistic maxim, 
“T’ouvrier qui épargne est traitre envers ses fréres.” 
Co-operative societies are more numerous, and in them 
also the increase is owing to the working classes. It is not 
to be supposed that the improvements which the figures 
indicate arise from additional hours of toil by which the 
night becomes joint labourer with the day. Since 1885 
there has been a reduction in the number of hours, and, 
what is no less important, the official reports of the 
inspectors state that it is beginning to be realised in 
industrial circles that “‘the shortening of the time of labour, 
within certain limits, is by no means opposed to the 
employers’ interests.” 

Experience in Germany does not warrant the working 
c'asses in England taking a gloomy view of Protection. 
No doubt there is a tradition that in the pre-Cobdenite 
days bread was very dear, wages were low and employers 
were grinding. It is, however, erroneous to suppose that 
Protection was the sole cause of the evil. There were 
social influences also at work which should be considered, 
although it is never likely they will again arise. There may 
be qualities in the German people which do not lend 
themselves to statistics, but which are favourable to the 
advancement of the working classes. when.a_ protective 
policy is adopted. But we cannot believe that taken as a 
whole the German employers are more favourable to their | 
workmen than those in England. If in connection with 


the Krupp works at Essen thousands of dwellings have 
been erected for the employés at a low rent, similar 
examples are to be found in England of late years. Sixty 
or seventy years ago employers might not believe it was 
their duty to find dwellings for those who aided them. But 
in social economics it is absurd to adopt the policy of the 
wolf and the lamb and to make any race of men responsible 
for the shortcomings of their predecessors. Professor 
ASHLEY certainly has proved, by the aid of evidence which 
cannot be disputed, that ‘‘Germany has actually witnessed 
a great advance in the well-being of the masses of her 
people within the last quarter of a century—a period during 
which she has also been pursuing a policy of Protection.” 

It is also well to remember how many obstacles had ta 
be overcome to attain such a success, or, in other words, to 
raise the German workman to a plane that is at least level 
with the English workers. The principles of political 
economy employed in these cases are supposed to be as 
adapted to universal use as those of mathematics. But 
national prejudices have always and everywhere exercised 
influence on their application. TURGOT, who was a con- 
temporary and disciple of ADAM Smitu, considered, for 
instance, that a workman’s wages should be limited by the 
law of the science to what was needful for his subsistence. 
As the French workmen of his age were not far removed 
from serfs, mere subsistence seemed enough. But, as 
LASSALLE said, such a “law” condemned workmen to 
irremediable misery. The German workman was less 
free than the Frenchman. Even the great GOETHE, who 
was more broad-minded than most of the governing class, 
considered it was the duty of the shoemaker to always stick 
to his Jast and the peasant to his plough—in fact, he would 
have the caste system imposed without the advantages 
allowable in India. That in the course of a few years a 
people who dared not venture beyond the boundaries of 
their district without authority could overcome so many 
prejudices connected with labour and acquire so much 
independence shows that Protection is not more an aid to 
tyranny than to poverty. 


RECENT CASES UNDER THE WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT. 
HE construction placed by the Courts upon the term 
factory as used by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act is wide. By Section 7 Subsection 2 of the Act, 
“factory” is to bear the same meaning as it bears in the 
Factory and Workshop Acts, 1878-91, and it is to include 
any dock, wharf, quay, warehouse, machinery or plant to 
which any provision of the Factory Acts is applied by the 
Factoryand Workshop Act, 1895. It was held by the House 
of Lords in the case of RAINE v. Jopson & Co. (decided in 
1901) that the result of the two Acts—the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1895—-was to make every dock, &c., a factory for the 
purposes of the Act. The result is that, ifa workman is 
injured while employed in or about a dock, he will be 
entitled to compensation. The same reasoning will of 
course apply to wharves or quays ; and this principle was 
recognised in the recent case of BARRETT v KEMP 
Brotuers. In that case the workman was employed by 
the respondents in breaking stones on a private road leading 
to the wharf. A piece of stone got into his eye, causing its 
loss. It was held by the County Court and the Court of 
Appeal that he was entitled to compensation because at the 
time of the accident he was employed in or about a factory 
within the meaning of the Act. 

The case of GRIFFIN v. Houlder Line, Limited, will, if it 
is upheld, extend the operation of the Act in a very material 
and, perhaps, unexpected manner. ‘This case decides that 
a seaman employed upon a ship in dock is a workman 
employed in a factory within the meaning of the Act and 
is therefore entitled to compensation. It is admitted that 
the Act does not apply to a seaman while at sea. The 
result is, to use the words of Matuew, L.J., that “a 
seaman at sea is outside the operation of the Act, but 1s 
entitled to protection when ina position of comparative 
safety.” But such has been held to~ be the law by 
Cotuins, M.R., and Cozens Harpy, L.J.,:Matuew, L.J., 
dissenting. The judgment of the majority of the Court 
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rests upon the contention that, as in the case of RAINE 7. 
Joxsson & Co., the House of Lords had in effect held that 
every dock was a factory, it followed that all seamen 
employed upon a ship in dock were employed in a factory, 
and seamen not being specially excluded from the opera- 
tion of the Act, they were therefore entitled to compensa- 
‘tion. As Cozens-Harpy, L.J., putit, “I can find nothing 
to put seamen in a worse position than would be any 
‘carpenter, painter, or other mechanic on board a ship 
while in dock.” On the other hand, Matuew, L,J., 
“‘was unable to discover either in the statute or in 
the decision of the House of Lords any indication 
of an intention to extend the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act to a class which had not been previously included in 
that statute. Full effect may be given to the Factory Act 
and the decision, if both are treated as applicable to the 
class of workmen with which the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act was clearly intended to deal, namely, workmen as dis- 
tinguished from seamen.” There is much force in this con- 
tention, and a consideration of the facts of RAINE v. 
Jozson & Co. will not diminish its force. That was the 
case of injury to a workman employed by a firm who were 
repairing a ship while in dry dock. The question what 
would have been the result if the person injured had not 
‘been a workman employed by the firm repairing the ship, 
but a seaman belonging to the ship, was not discussed. It 
is true that the House of Lords said that the case of injury 
to a seaman employed upon a ship at sea was not within 
the Act. But that was said in answer to the argument that 
because employment upon a ship at sea was not employ- 
ment in a factory, therefore employment on a ship in a 
“lock was not employment in a factory. The ship was ina 
“factory,” and therefore employment in or about it was 
employment in or about a factory. In the case decided by 
the House of Lords the person employed was a workman, not 
aseaman. ‘The case,” said Lord SHanp, “is a case of 
shipbuilders or repairers who were in the use and occupation 
‘ofa dock or factory as defined in the statute, having 
servants working for them, one of whom sustained an 
accident.” The mind of the Court was not directed to 
‘the case of seamen belonging to the ship. It may be that 
‘some expressions in the judgment of the Lord Chancellor 
might Le made to cover the case. But it is much more 
probable that such a case was not in his mind at all, and, 
having regard to the facts of the case, they would be nothing 
more than dicta. We may safely say that the case of 
Raln™E v. Josson & Co. does not decide this question. The 
ordinary man would certainly think that the term 
““workman” does not in common phraseology cover the 
term “seaman.” It would be very extraordinary if this new 
meaning were attached to the word by the judicial construc- 
tion of an Act which, as learned judges have said, generally 
uses words in their popular sense. Shipowners might well 
complain that the Act does not give them sufficient notice 
of the extent of their liabilities. Seamen are a body of 
men in many respects subject to special rules of law in 
relation to their contracts of employment. It is by no 
means difficult to see that complicated questions will arise 
if the Workmen’s Compensation Act is to be partially 
applied to them. It is certainly to be hoped that this case 
will be carried further, and that the House of Lords will 
pronounce a final decision upon the question whether all 
‘seamen employed on a ship in dock come within the Act. 


__ & Series of little known sixteenth-century drawings of 
‘Roman buildings, attributed to Andreas Coner, and preserved 
‘in the Soane Museum, will shortly be issued. They furnish 
valuable and often unique records of buildings which have 
‘disappeared, and will be published in facsimile There is a 
commentary by Mr. T. Ashby, of the British School at Rome. 

The GlasgowSchool of Art is being gradually reorganised. 
The sixty-second annual report states that the two sections 
‘dealt with during the past session were those of architecture 
-and of design and decorative art. Certain classes of the school 
devoted to architecture had been amalgamated with others in 
‘the Technical College to form the Glasgow School of Archi- 
tecture. As the result of a conference between the Technical 
College and the School of Art, a joint committee for the teach- 
ing of architecture had been agreed upon, 
diploma. 


leading to a joint | 


THE LATE CHARLES J. FERGUSON. 


@)a the Ist inst. occurred the death of Charles J. Ferguson, 

an architect who was prominent in the Carlisle district, 
and was not unknown in London andelsewhere. According to 
the Carlisle Journal Mr. Ferguson, who was in his sixty-fourth 
year, for some years has been in rather uncertain health. 
Many years ago when on a visit to Rome he had an attack of 
fever, and this illness left permanent effects. About six years 
ago he had a severe attack of influenza from which he never 
completely recovered. He had several subsequent relapses 
and his strength was sapped. Some months ago he became 
seriously ill. 

Charles John Ferguson was the younger son of the late 
Mr. Joseph Ferguson, of Carlisle, and: brother of the late 
Chancellor Ferguson. He was educated at Shrewsbury school, 
where the late Mr. H. C. Raikes was-one of his schoolfellows 
and classmates, and Mr. Ferguson once humorously remarked 
that Mr, Raikes was always at the top of the class and he was 
always at the bottom. On leaving school he chose:an archi- 
tect’s career and was articled to the late Mr. Cory, the county 
architect, whose office was in the Courts. On completing his 
articles he went for a time into the office of Sir Gilbert Scott, 
the famous ecclesiastical architect, where he had among his 
contemporaries Messrs. Micklethwaite, Somers Clarke and 
Hodgson Fowler, who were destined to take high places in the 
profession. After spending some time in London and making 
atour on the Continent, Mr. Ferguson returned to Carlisle 
and went into partnership with Mr. Cory. He was associated 
with him in the building of the county hall and the enlarge- 
ment of the hotel, in the addition of a new wing to the Cumber- 
land infirmary, and in the erection of several: churches and 
parsonage houses in the diocese, and also’ of a new church at 
Bournemouth Early in the sixties he went into practice by him- 
self and gradnally won a very high position in his profession, To 
great natural ability and technical skill he united artistic feeling 
and admirable taste, and these qualities were displayed in all his 
work, which was of a most comprehensive character. He was 
engaged in the building, restoration or improvement of many 
of the churches in the diocese ~ St. Nicholas’s, Whitehaven, a 
fine building erected on an old site, and St. Aidan’s, Carlisle, a 
church built on a new site for a new parish, are examples of 
his original work, and his skill in adapting new to old con- 
ditions or in rebuilding on old foundations is shown in such 
churches as Kirkhampton, Burgh-by-Sands, Dearham, Water- 
millock, Raughtonhead, Dalston and a very large number of 
other churches which need not be named_ A keen student of 
archeology, his services were often sought for in connection 
with the restoration or alteration of old buildings. He restored 
Bamborough Castle for the late Lord Armstrong, and he made 
additions and alterations to Naworth Castle, Muncaster Castle, 
Edenhall, Kirklinton Hall, Woodside, Armathwaite Hall 
(Bassenthwaite) and Aberystwith College in North Wales. In 
addition to his work as an ecclesiastical and antiquarian 
architect, he designed many buildings for secular and business 
purposes, among which may be mentioned the Cumberland 
Union Bank and St. Martin’s Hall at Brampton. — For thirty 
years he was architect and surveyor to the Duke of Devonshire 
in this district, a position which he filled with sound judgment 
and discrimination. For some time he was one of the diocesan 
surveyors under the Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Act, dis- 
charging his duties with fairness to all concerned. He was 
elected an Associate of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
in 1864, and at a more recent date was elected a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

He always took a keen interest in the affairs of his native 
city, and was especially ready to give assistance to movements 
which tended to secure its advancement in esthetic or intel- 
lectual matters. One of those movements with- which his 
name will ever be associated was that which led to the esta- 
blishment of Tullie House. In February, 1890, he wrote a 
letter to the Journal describing the results of efforts he had 
made with others to have a “home for. science and art” esta- 
blished in the city. He had given a hint that something of the 
kind was coming at a meeting of the School of Art held earlier 
in the year, but no one, except those with whom he had been 
in communication, had dreamt that he had in his head a 
scheme, not his own, as he himself confessed, but one to which 
he had only given practical shape, destined to enlist the sym- 
pathies of all patriotic citizens and lead to the establishment of 
an institution in the city of which above all others of recent 
date Carlisle will ever have reason to be proud. In his letter 
to the Journal he informed the public that he had secured for 
the sum of 3,825/. the refusal of the mansion in Abbey Street 
built in the seventeenth century by a member of the Tullie 
family, and which had for some time been known as the resi- 
dence of Mr. George Dixon and his family. » At the same time 
he stated that he had already obtained promises of subscrip- 
tions to the amount of 1,650/. from the Bishop of Carlisle, the 
Duke of Devonshire, the Earl and Countess of Carlisle, Mr. 
Robert Ferguson, Messrs. Ferguson Brothers and a number of 


others ; and that suggestions had been. made to the effect that 
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the scheme might embrace a reference and free library, museum 
and: other features which afterwards, thanks to the generous 
way in which the members of the Mechanics Institute 
and others came forward and gave assistance, were taken 
up with enthusiasm and with the results well known to-day. 
Mr. Ferguson’s efforts did not stop with the publication of his 
letter. He worked hard for the success of the scheme, realised 
the necessary funds, had the Tullie House and other property 
purchased and handed over to the Corporation, to whom he 
also furnished rough plans showing the way in which he 
thought the ground could be utilised, and also elevations of the 
suggested buildings, which met with general approval, and 
which were handed over to Mr. Howard Smith, the then city 
surveyor, to take them as a basis for his plans and drawings 
But there was one feature in the scheme afterwards planned 
which roused Mr. Ferguson to white heat. This was. a pro- 
posal to remove the old oak staircase’ in Tullie House. He 
considered that staircase interesting not only from its age, but 
also from its character and association with the building, and 
he, with the assistance of Lord Carlisle and others, so 
strenuously opposed its removal that the Corporation, after 
much discussion, yielded to the agitation which he had raised, 
and the staircase was allowed to remain. Mr. Ferguson was 
co-opted, along with other outsiders, a member of the Tullie 
House committee, a position which he held up to the time of 
his death, although of: late years he had not been in the habit 
of attending the meetings, It may also be recalled that the 
improvement of Eden Bridge by taking down the stone parapet 
and replacing it with an“iron railing was suggested by him in 
a letter to the Journal. 

Mr. Ferguson was a man of cultivated tastes and a 
frequent contributor to the Transactions of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Antiquarian Society. His contributions as 
a rule dealt with subjects connected with churches, castles, old 
buildings, &c. At one time he often took part in the excur- 
sions of the Society and rendered good service in describing 
historic buildings of various kinds. He was appointed a 
Justice of the Peace for the county in 1892. 

Mr. Ferguson had a London office for about twelve or 
fifteen years, giving it up only about three years ago when he 
went to live at Cardew Lodge, a residence which he had 
bought about twenty years ago, but which he had let for some 
years to Mr. Selby Chance. He had previously resided at 
Ravenside, He is survived by his wife, Alice, daughter of the 
late Mr. John Slater, of Carlisle, and two sons and three 
daughters, with whom much sympathy will be felt. 


LORD KELVIN’S EDUCATION. 


Des. the nineteenth century there was no student of 

science who advanced its boundaries, or who utilised it 
for practical purposes of universal utility, more than William 
Thomson, Lord Kelvin. At the age of twenty-two he acquired 
sufficient reputation to have the Glasgow Professorship of 
Natural Philosophy offered to him, and he held the post for 
over half a century. His discoveries iin earth physics, thermo- 
dynamics, electricity, electro-magnetism and, it may be said, 
all branches of physical science have been universally 
acclaimed. He has demonstrated the universality of similar 
laws in tidal movements and in a ‘scientific water tap for 
domestic use. On taking the chair as Chancellor of the 
University of Glasgow on Tuesday in last week, Lord Kelvin 
conferred another benefit on students by narrating the history 
of his education in the University over which he presides, and 
with which his renown will always be associated. His Lord- 
ship said :— 

_ Tamachild of the University of Glasgow. I lived in it 
sixty-seven years (1832 to 1899). But my veneration for the 
ancient Scottish University, then practically the University for 
Ulster, began earlier than that happy part of my life. My 
father, born in co. Down, was for four years (1810 to 1814) a 
student of the University of Glasgow, and in his Irish home, 
as first professor of mathematics in the newly founded Royal 
Belfast Academical Institution, his children were taught to 
venerate the University of Glasgow. One of my earliest 
memories of those old Beifast days is of 1829, when the joyful 
intelligence came that the Senate of the University of Glasgow 
had conferred the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws on 
my father. Two years later came the announcement that 
the Faculty of Glasgow College had elected him to 
the professorship of mathematics. My father’s experi- 
ences as a Glasgow student are naturally of supreme in- 
terest to myself. May I briefly speak of them, not because 
your kindness to me tempts me to be egotistical, but because 
the difficulties overcome and the precious life-long benefits won 
by the struggles of an Irish student of the University of 
Glasgow in the beginning of the nineteenth century illustrate 
the vitality and efficiency of the University in that primitive 
time. © There were no steamers, nor railways, nor motor cars in 


those days. Can young persons of the present time imagine. 
life to be possible under such conditions? My father and his 
comrade-students, chiefly aspirants for the ministry of the 
Presbyterian Synod of Ulster and for the medical profession in 
the North of Ireland, had to cross the channel twice a year in 
whatever sailing craft they could find to take them. Once my 
father was fortunate enough to get a passage in a revenue 
cutter, which took him from Belfast to Greenock in ten hours. 
Another of his crossings was in an old smack, whose regular 
duty was to carry lime, not students, from Ireland to Scotland. 
The passage took three or four days, in the course of which the 
little vessel, becalmed, was carried three times round Ailsa 
Craig by flow and ebb of the tide. 

At the beginning of his fourth and last University session,, 
1813-4, my father and a party of fellow-students, after landing 
at Greenock, walked thence to Glasgow. On their way they 
saw a prodigy—a black chimney moving rapidly beyond a field 
on the left-hand side of their road. They jumped the fence, 
ran across the field and saw to their astonishment Henry Bell’s 
Comet (then not a year old) travelling on the river Clyde 
between Glasgow and Greenock, Their successors five years 
later found in David Napier’s steamer Rod Roy (which in 1818: 
commenced plying regularly between Belfast and Glasgow) an: 
easier, if a less picturesque and adventurous way between the 
college of Glasgow and their homes in Ireland. Those 
students who had experience of cross-channel passages before 
and after the advent of the Rod Roy may well have been 
grateful to their college, not only for what it did for themselves 
but for what sixty years before it did for steam navigation im 
giving to James Watt a scientific home and congenial friends, 
and a workshop in the old University territory adjoining to the 
High Street of Glasgow. In the course of his four student- 
years my father attended the classes of humanity, moral 
philosophy, mathematics, natural philosophy, anatomy, 
divinity. Though his passion was for science, and especially 
mathematics and natural philosophy, he attended during his 
first three sessions and won prizes in the Latin class, then 
happily, as now, called humanity. It is scarcely possible to 
over-estimate the life-long good gift presented to a scientific 
student 109 years ago, as now, by universities in giving some- 
thing of the /2terae humaniores to all who can and will take it. 

In 1834, two years after my father was promoted from 
Belfast to the Glasgow Professorship of Mathematics, I became 
a matriculated member of the University of Glasgow. And 
now forgive me if I speak to you of memories, trivial and not 
trivial, of old Glasgow College which crowd into my mind. 
The little tinkling bell in the top of the college tower, calling 
college servants and workmen to work at six in the morning ; 
the majestic tolling of the great bell wakening at seven o'clock 
professors (and students, too, I believe, in the olden times, 
when students lived in college) ; then, again, the lively little 
tinkling bell calling the professors and students of moral 
philosophy and senior Greek and junior Latin at half-past 
seven to work in their classrooms. Woe to the student of 
Latin who reached the door ten seconds after the quick little 
bell’s last stroke. He was shut out by the doorkeeper unfailingly 
ruthless, by inexorable order, and had to wend his way 
through the darkness to his lodging, sorrowfully losing the 
happy hour’s reading of Virgil or Horace or Livy with his 
comrades, under their bright young professor, William Ramsay, 
and knowing that he had got an indelible black mark against 
his name. Rarely did even a single student of a large class. 
experience this disaster. It was a sharp, healthy, beneficia® 
discipline, rigorously maintained by one of the kindest and 
most considerate of all the professors who have ever guided 
students in the Scottish universities. 

But I must not tax your patience by lingering over happy 
recollections of my earlier student life in Glasgow College. 
As to Latin, I followed iny father’s example and attended 
divisions of the class during three sessions. To this day I 
look back to William Ramsay’s lectures on Roman antiquities and 
readings of Juvenal and Plautus as more interesting than many 
a good stage play that I have seen in the theatre. Happy it is 
for our University, and happy for myself, that his name and a 
kindred spirit are with us still in my old friend and colleague 
our senior professor, George Ramsay. Greek, under Sir 
Daniel Sandford and Lushington, logic under Robert 
Buchanan, moxal philosophy under William Fleming, naturak 
philosophy and astronomy under John Pringle Nichol, 
chemistry under Thomas Thomson (a very advanced teacher 
and investigator), natural history (zoology and geology) under 
William Cooper, were, as I can testify by my own experience, 
all made interesting and valuable to the students of Glasgow 
University in -the thirties and forties of the nineteenth 
century. Sandford, in teaching his junior class the 
Greek alphabet and a few characteristic Greek words, 
and the Scottish pronunciation of Greek, gave ideas and 
something touching on philology to very young students, 
which remains on their minds after the heavier grammar and 
syntax which followed have vanished from their knowledge. 
Logic was delightfully unlike the Collegium Logicum described 
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by Goethe to the young German student through the lips of 
Mephistopheles. Even the dry bones of predicate and syllogism 
were made by Professor Buchanan very lively for six weeks 
among the students of logic and rhetoric in Glasgow College 
sixty-seven years ago ; and the delicious scholastic gibberish 
of Barbara celarent remains with them an amusing recollec- 
tion. A happy and instructive illustration of the . Inductive 
Logic was taken from Well’s Theory of Dew, then twenty 
years old My predecessor in the Natural Philosophy Chair, 
Dr. Meikleham, taught his students reverence for the great 
French mathematicians, Legendre, Lagrange, Laplace. His 
immediate successor in the teaching of the Natural Philo- 
sophy class, Dr. Nichol, added Fresnel and Fourier to 
this list of scientific nobles; and by his own _ inspiring 
enthusiasm for the great French school of mathe- 
matical physics, continually manifested in his experi- 
mental and theoretical teaching of the wave theory of light 
and of practical astronomy, he largely promoted scientific study 
and thorough appreciation of science in the University of 
Glasgow. In this hall you see side by side two memorial 
windows presented to the University to permanently mark its 
admiration of three men of genius, John Caird, John Pringle 
Nichol and his son, John Nichol, who lived in it and worked for 
it and for the world in the two departments of activity for which 
universities exist, the humanities and science As far back as 
1818 to 1830 Thomas Thomson, the first professor of chemistry 
in the University of Glasgow, began the systematic teaching of 
practical chemistry to students, and by aid of the Faculty of 
Glasgow College, which gave the site and the money for the 
‘building, realised a well equipped laboratory, which preceded, 
I believe, by some years Liebig’s famous laboratory of Giessen, 
and was, I believe, the first of all the laboratories in the world 
for chemical research and the practical instruction of University 
students in chemistry. That was at a time when an imperfectly 
informed public used to regard the University of Glasgow as a 
stagnant survival of Medizvalism and call its professors the 
Monks of the Molendinar. 

The University of Adam Smith, James Watt, Thomas Reid 
was never stagnant. For two centuries and a quarter it has 
‘been very progressive. Nearly two centuries ago it had a 
laboratory of human anatomy. Seventy-five years ago it had 
the first chemical students’ laboratory. Sixty-five yearsago it had 
the first professorship of engineering of the British Empire. 
Fifty years ago it had the first physical students’ laboratory— 
a deserted wine-cellar of an old professorial house, enlarged a 
few years later by the annexation of a deserted examination- 
room. ‘Thirty-four years ago, when it migrated from its 400 
years old site off the High Street of Glasgow to this brighter 
and airier hill-top, it acquired laboratories of physiology and 
zoology, too small and too meagrely equipped. And now 
every university in the world has, or desires to have, labora- 
tories of human anatomy, of chemistry, of physics, of physio- 
logy, of zoology. Within the last thirty years laboratories of 
engineering, of botany and of public health have been added 
to some of the universities of the British Empire, with highly 
beneficent results for our country and the world. All these 
the University of Glasgow now has. During the last fifty years 
our University has grown in material greatness and in working 
power to an extent that its most ardent well-wishers in the first 
half of the nineteenth century could scarcely have imagined 
possible. 

Two successive legislative commissions (1858 and 1889) 
have reformed its constitution and broadened its foundations, 
and added to its financial resources, and admitted women to 
its membership with all the privileges of students and 
‘graduates. Splendidly liberal subscriptions by the people of 
Glasgow and by a world-wide public outside, backed by 
powerful aid. from the National Treasury, enabled the Univer- 
sity on leaving its ancient site to enter into the grand group of 
‘buildings on Gilmorehill, in which it has happily lived ever 
since. A few years later the generous gift of 45,000/. by the 
late Marquis of Bute built the hall called after his name, in 
which we are now met. At the same time the adjoining 
Randolph Hall and staircase were built by a portion of the 
legacy left to the University by the late Mr Randolph. The 
‘Queen Margaret College and grounds were presented to the 
University by Mrs. Elder, who also added largely to the endow- 
ment of the engineering professorship, and founded the pro- 
fessorship of naval architecture. Other generous donors have 
given an engineering laboratory with lecture-rooms ‘and 
botanical buildings, and great and much needed extensions in 
the anatomical department. The Carnegie Trust and the 
principal’s university equipment scheme are at present 
providing two new buildings; one of these is for exten- 
sions in the medical school. The other, in: which I naturally 
take the most personal interest, is for the natural philo- 
sophy department, including lecture-rooms and a physical 
laboratory, all designed and at present being realised under the 
able direction of my successor in the natural philosophy chair, 
Professor Andrew Gray. In the province of the humanities 
the working power of the University for instruction and re- 


search has been largely augmented during, the last fifty years 
by the foundation of new professorships, conveyancing, English 
language and literature, biblical criticism, clinical surgery, 
clinical medicine, history (in my opinion the most important 
of all in the literary department), pathology, political economy. 
In mathematics and in the science of dead matter, professor- 
ships of naval architecture and geology; lectureships of 
electricity, of physics ‘and of physical chemistry ; and demon- 
stratorships and official assistantships in all departments have 
most usefully extended the range of study, and largely 
strengthened the working corps for research and instruction. I 
venture to congratulate the city of Glasgow on having for her 
god-daughter a University so splendidly equipped and so 
admirably provided with workers. I repeat my thanks te the 
general council for having elected me to be Chancellor ; and I 
heartily wish success and happiness to all professors and 
lecturers and teachers and students in their united activity in 
every department of the humanities and every field of science. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
SCOTLAND. | 


A’ the annual general meeting of this Society the following 
office-bearers for the ensuing year were elected :— 
President—the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell. Vice- 
Presidents—Dr, Robert Munro, Lieutenant-Colonel A. B. 
M‘Hardy, C.B, and the Right Hon. Lord Balcarres. Coun- 
cillors—Sir Arthur Mitchell and the Hon. Hew Dalrymple, 
representing the Board of Trustees ; Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, 
Bart., representing the Treasury ; William Garson, W.S. ; 
Professor P.. Hume Brown, LL.D.; Professor G. Baldwin 
Brown, Right Rev. John Dowden, D.D.; James Robert 
Reid, Sir John Stirling Maxwell, Bart. ; Sir George Douglas, 
Bart.; and ‘Alexander O. Curle, W.S. Secretaries—D. 
Christison,.M.D., and the Hon. John Abercrombie. Foreign 
secretaries—William K. Dickson and Professor A. H. Sayce, 
LL.D., D.D. Treasurer—John Notman. Curators of the 
museum—Professor Duns, D.D., and Alexander J. S. Brook. 
Curator of coins—George Macdonald, M.A.  Librarian— 
James Curle. .In reporting the progress and work of the 
Society during the year, the secretary (Dr. Christison) referred 
to the loss of membership by deaths and otherwise as neces- 
sitating a greater proportion of accessions in order to maintain 
the average membership of 700, at which it had stood for a 
considerable number of years. 

The volume of the Proceedings of the Society for the past 
year, of which an advance copy was on the table, would com- 
pare favourably with those of previous years both as to the 
scientific value of the papers and the interest and excellence 
of the illustrations, which were exceptionally numerous. The 
large and important work on the early Christian monuments 
of Scotland by Mr. J. Romilly Allen and Dr. Anderson, which 
was issued by the Society in the previous year, had been well 
received by the public, and the few remaining copies would no 
doubt be taken up by degrees. The report of the excavation 
by the Society of the Roman fort at Rough Castle, near Fal- 
kirk, which would be communicated to an early meeting, would 
disclose features of special interest, among others the unique 
discovery of a style of fortification described by Cesar as 
having been used to defend his lines of circumvallation at 
Alesia, in Gaul, but not previously known to have occurred in 
Britain. The excavation of the Roman fort at Barhill, under- 
taken by the proprietor, Mr. Whitelaw, a Fellow of the Society, 
had also yielded many interesting features and an exceptional 
number of relics, of which a full account would be communi- 
cated to the Society during the ensuing session. By means of 
the fund contributed by the Hon. John Abercrombie for the 
excavation of sites that are not Roman, a number of excava- 
tions had been made in different parts of the country, including 
the exploration of a number of forts in Argyleshire and some 
stone circles in Aberdeenshire and Kincardine, with exceed- 
ingly interesting results, which would also be brought before 
the Society in due course. 

Among the more important accessions to the museum 
during the past year were a collection of about 400 objects, 
chiefly of stone, and from the Buchan district of Aberdeenshire, 
bequeathed by the late Mr. William Boyd, a former Fellow of 
the Society, and a fine collection of nearly 200 stone imple- 
ments, chiefly from Banffshire and Aberdeenshire, acquired by 
purchase. But the most important purchase was that of the 
Dalguise harp, which the Society were enable to acquire by 
means of a special grant from the Treasury, a large part of 
which, however, is debited upon the annual grant of 2007 to the 
museum for ordinary purchases, so that for the next two years, 
unless other arrangements are made, there will be no means of 
acquiring anything by purchase for the museum and library 
during that time In the meantime the Society had made 
strong representations to the Treasury for relief from’ this 
hardship, which it was hoped might be successful. ~ 
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NOTES: AND COMMENTS. 


In 1895 Mr. J. Spirter presented a report to the 
British ‘Association on the erosion of the coast. His 
attention has lately been more particularly attracted by 
that part lying between Covehithe and Dunwich. The 
latter place has suffered for a very long period from the 
denuding agencies. Eleven of its old churches have 
disappeared. Mr. SprtteR has undertaken systematic 
observations and measurements during several years. | The 
recent fall of the land east of the church at Dunwich 
carried with it about 6 feet of the northern buttress of 
the building. In two years 31 feet had been lost; at 
Temple Hill, close by, 55 feet disappeared in the same 
period. From the cliffs north and south the fall had been 
greater, and the lifeboat, could not be used, for much of 
the shingle had been carried away, and the boathouse was 
left perched on a terrace. Northwards, to the mouth of 
the Blyth, the shingle had been cut back; but at South- 
wold the lengthening of the old pier and the erection of a 
new one had increased the width -of the beach, though the 
lifeboat-house was still threatened. In the last nine years 
350 feet had been lost from the cliff at Easton, 163 feet 
trom the roadway and 77 feet from the High Cliff. The 
figures would have to be increased, for there had been 
much destruction since they were verified in the early 
summer. At Covehithe, where Mr. SpILLER’s observations 
ended, 129 feet had been lost in the same period. The 
gain to the land was about a fifth of the loss. At the 
meeting of the Essex Field Club where the information 
was given, Professor MELDOLA, of the Technical Institute 
at Finsbury, advanced the theory that the disintegration 
of the cliffs was due to terrestrial and subaerial forces—such 
as land springs, wind and rain—and what fell was carried 
away by the sea. 


THE borrowing of two hundred millions of francs, of 
which eighty millions will be applied to street improvements 
in Paris, is an event which must exercise the imagination of 
architects and contractors in that city. A plan of Paris is 
suggestive of a trigonometrical survey, for the great 
thoroughfares laid out by Baron HaussManw generally 
appear to form a series of triangles. The object, no doubt, 
was to facilitate evolutions of cavalry and artillery in case 
of revolt. The intervention of the river, however, pre- 
vented the Baron from realising another series of main lines 
which wouid unite the divisions on the right and left sides 
of the Seine. Paris is therefore to be considered as two 
cities rather than as one, and, indeed, it would be easy to 
subdivide it still more. Facilities of communication by 
means of underground railways have enabled the Parisians 
to realise how time and space can be conquered. They 
are becoming dissatisfied with the length of time a journey 
takes through many of the divisions of the city, and it is 
expected that the new loan will produce a great many 
desirable short cuts. If HaussMANN in less than fifteen 
years was able to transform so large a part of the city, 
there are ambitious Republicans who believe that in a lesser 
time much more can be accomplished. 


THE evidence which was given by Mr. JAMES WRIGHT, 
a builder and contractor, of Nottingham, before the Royal 
Commission on Trade Disputes last Wednesday, shows the 
advantage of some recent decisions respecting trade com- 
binations. He has acted as the official representative of 
the National Federation and Master Builders’ Association. 
While acting in these capacities Mr. Wricut has_ had 
ample opportunities of observing the methods adopted 
by trade unionists during many and various trade dis- 
putes, and his experience convinced him that to legalise 
picketing, to exempt trade unionists from punishment 
for what would be in non-unionists unlawful acts, and 
to protect trade unionists’ funds from attack when 
their actions resulted in damage either to business or to 
non-unionists, would seriously interfere with and injure 
business generally, and would be a gross injustice to that 
much larger body of workmen who were outside the ranks 
of trade unionists. In confirmation of his expressed con- 
viction he submitted numerous examples of trade union 
tactics as practised in Nottingham during recent years. 
All these disputes occurred before the recent legal decisions, 
when pickets could so watch and beset premises where 


disputes existed as‘ to make ‘it practically impossible to- 
carry on business. If picketing did not succeed in attain- 


ing the end ‘in view, a combination or conspiracy of all 


trades interested would be brought about, resulting not 
only in the suspension of and injury to business, 
with heavy pecuniary loss to the firms affected, but also- 
in the extortion of blackmail, as in the cases he mentioned. 
Since these decisions trade disputes had appreciably 
diminished,. trade unionists recognising their liabilities 
to punishment if they acted unlawfully. It should be 
remembered that there were three times as many non- 
union workmen in this country as there were trade 
unionists, and whatever legislative advantages were granted 
to trade unionists, they would confer no benefits on the 
much greater and much worse paid body of non-unionist 
workmen, but, on the contrary, they would be used to. 
oppress them, and frequently to deprive them of their 
natural rights by preventing them from earning their bread. 


WE suppose it is no more than natural that private 
collectors should occasionally feel some jealousy towards- 
those who make up the collections in public museums. In 
the market the latter have advantages denied to the former, 
and if they do not always succeed in carrying off desirable 
objects, are able to increase the price which the ordinary 
connoisseur has to pay. This antagonistic spirit was ex- 
hibited in the address delivered by Mr. CARLYON-BRITTON, 
as president of the British Numismatic Society. In refer- 
ring to the Celtic treasure trove which the trustees of the: 
British Museum had to yield to the Dublin Museum, he 
said there were no persons more often “suspected of 
treasure trove” than were the authorities of the British 
Museum. In an aarticle in the LVwmismaitic Chronicle, 
Mr. GRUEBER had referred to a recent find of Anglo- 
Saxon coins, which was obtained by the British Museum: 
in its entirety, and which, fresh from the soil’ and’ 
uncleaned, consisted of 241 silver coins and some fragments, 
the “ antiquarian value” of which was probably 1,500/, What 
was not disclosed was that Mr. FRANKS, through whose- 
liberality the Museum obtained the coins, was able to. 


acquire them for 157. or thereabouts ; and as they were. 


intended for the Museum, the inference was obvious — 
that no very searching inquiry would be made as to- 
whence they came. In a very recent instance the 
Museum selected fifty-eight of the best of 138 silver coins - 
of STEPHEN and Hewry II., found at Awbridge, near 
Romsey, in Hampshire, the antiquarian or market value 
of those retained being probably 1507 ‘The Trustees 
paid the finder, an old labouring man in poor circum- 
stances, 137. for them, and returned the remaining 80 to 
the sender. In commenting on the present constitution of 
the Museum, the President said there were only five 
employés in the Coin and Medal Department at the 
Museum, and it was quite evident that extra help 
should be allowed to it to deal with the important and’ 
valuable section dealing with the coins and medals of - 
the British Empire. As regarded coins, two parts of a 
catalogue had been issued in 1887 and in 1893, and. 
these comprised Anglo-Saxon coins only down to and 
including those of Harotp II. There was no catalogue 
of ancient British coins, nor of any series subsequent 
to Harotp II. Quite apart from the obvious precau- 
tions demanded by ordinary prudence on the part of 
the trustees of valuable property belonging to the 
nation, it must be apparent that the absence of printed. 
and descriptive catalogues of nearly the whole series of 
British coins was a circumstance much to be deplored. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES._BANGOR: CHANCEL FROM NAVZ: . 
TUDOR HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD.—HALL—DINING-ROOM. 
PROPOSED CLOCK TOWER, SURBITON: VIEW FROM NORTH-WEST. 

HIS perspective was prepared to accompany a de- 

sign by Mr. ARTHUR J. GALE, of 4 Serjeants’ Inn,. 

Fleet Street, E.C., and submitted in competition. The: 

work was intended to be executed in brick and Portland 

stone upon a site at the junction of several roads facing 

the station yard at Surbiton. The perspective drawing is’ 
the work of Mr. HERBERT A. HALL. | 
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BY SEINE, OISE AND MARNE. 
By T. FRANCIS BUMPUS. 
So: 
(Continued from page 362.) 


NOTRE-DAME.—MEAUX. 


T was Tuesday afternoon, and the office hymn at vespers 
was one of those descriptive of the Six Days of Creation 
as set forth in the Roman Breviary, and which commencing— 
Telluris alme Coénditor 
Mundi solum qui séparans, 
Pulsis aque moléstiis, 
Terram dediste immobilem, 
was thus translated in “ Early Camden Days” by John Mason 
Neale for the “ Hymnal Noted” :— 
Earth’s mighty maker, whose command 
Raised from the sea the solid land : 


And drove each pillowy heap away 
And bade the earth stand firm for aye. 


Had my visit to Notre-Dame been paid, say, thirty years 
before, I should most probably have heard for the office this 
afternoon, “O quam juvat fratres Deus,” familiarised to us as 
“© Lord, how joyful ’tis to see,” by the compilers of 
‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,” who, when they entered upon 
their labours during the later “fifties,” laid the Paris Breviary, 
rather than those of Sarum, York and Hereford, under con- 
tribution to a considerable extent. 

The Gallican Church was always in a great degree inde- 
pendent of the see of Rome, and had its own separate Uses, or 
service books, differing considerably from the Roman ones, 
and not derived from them but from an independent source 
common to both, the tradition of the early Church of the 
apostles. Nearly half a century ago the Roman Church 
succeeded in depriving the Gallican Church of this privilege, 
both ritually and liturgically, but the change was not effected 
without much opposition, many dioceses clinging with the 
greatest affection to their venerable Uses and insisting on the 
retention of a certain amount of Jroprium sanctorum. 

Now I was very anxious to get a peep at a Paris breviary— 
chiefly for the sake of the originals of several of those hymns 
which have through ages been, and still continue to be, to 
countless saintly souls the joy and consolation of their earthly 
pilgrimage. 

At the close of Compline, therefore, I presented myself to 
M. Serre, the maitre du cheur, and stated my desire, with the 
result that he most politely ushered me into the sacristy, and 
not only placed before me the four plump, but now, alas! dis- 
used little volumes, but also the necessary implements for making 
such memoranda upon their contents as I might think fit. 

So down I sat, and for upwards of an hour busied 
myself in transferring to paper the first verses—time 
allowed me to do no more—of the originals of such 
favourites in the services of the Church of England as 
‘‘ Morn of morns and Day of days” (‘Die dierum principe,” 
for use at Nocturns on Sunday); “ As now the sun’s declining 
rays” (“Labente jam solis rota,” for Sunday at Nones) ; 
“‘ New wonders of Thy mighty hand” (“ Miramur o Deus tue,” 
for Nocturns on Wednesday); ‘‘The Advent of our King” 
(“Instantis adventum Dei,” for Ferias at Nocturns in Advent) ; 
“God from on high hath heard” (“Jam desinant suspiria,” 
for Nocturns on Christmas Day); “Conquering kings their 
titles take” (* Victis sibi cognomina,” for the First Vespers of 
the Circumcision) ; ‘‘ What star is this, with beams so bright ?” 
(“Quze stella sole pulchrior,” for the First Vespers of the 
Epiphany) ; “ Once more the solemn season calls ” (“Solemne 
nos jejunii,” for Lauds on Ash Wednesday) ; ‘‘ The Shepherd 
now was smitten” (“ Pastore percusso nimas,” for the First 
Vespers of the Conversion of St. Paul) ; “ Behold the messen- 
gers ‘of Christ” (‘Christe perennes nuntii,” for the First 
Vespers of St. Mark) ; “Lo! from the desert homes ” (“ Nunc 
suis tandem novus e latebris,” a Sapphic for Lauds on St. John 
Baptist’s Day); “Christ in highest heaven enthroned” 
(“Christe qui sedes olympo,” for the First Vespers of St. 
Michael and All Angels); ‘Captains of a saintly band” 
(Ccelestis avle principes,” for Lauds on Festivals of Apostles) ; 
and “Disposer Supreme” (“Supreme qualis arbiter”) for 


Nocturns on St. Matthias’s Day and for the Common of 
Apostles).* i ) 

I also embraced the opportunity of jotting down two stanzas 
from a prose in Sapphics for the festival of St. Germain. 
PAuxerrois, formerly observed on July 31, which, as they 
may interest my liturgical readers, 1 have pleasure in 
appending. Germanus. of Auxerre, it will be remembered, 
was the saint who, with Lupus of Troyes, rid Britain early in 
the fifth century of the Pelagian heresy :— 

ae Ut Lupo Presul comitante triste 

Attigit terras, ululans fugatur 


Error ; attrito caput hoste victrix 
Gratia tollit. 


Interim Pictz, fera gens, opimis 

Hoérridam stragem minitantur agris : 

Ne tamen vano trépides timore 
Anglica tellus. 

Shortly before six the train from Paris deposits me on the 
platform of the imposing station at Meaux, which, with the 
houses clustering up around its commandingly-situated but 
not vast cathedral, has been visible for some time ere the 
thirty-mile ride through a large district of timber growth comes: 
to an end. 

There is no omnibus in waiting, but a dapper youth, with 
“ H6tel des Trois Rois” inscribed upon his jaunty cap, is in 
readiness to conduct me to that hostel, which at the time of my 
visit, perhaps ten years ago, was one of those thoroughly old- 
fashioned French houses Albert Smith was so fond of 
describing, with tiled and sanded floors to its sa//e a manger, 
and queer windows whose opening and closing were feats not 
to be attempted by nervous minds. Probably ere this, “on a 
changé tout cela.” 

Preliminaries arranged with Madame in her bureau, I 
ascend to the upper regions, glancing on the way into the 
kitchen, where a variety of delicious comestibles are awaiting 
culinary manipulation amid a combination of aromatic and 
appetising odours, and where the ccuntenances of M. le Chef 
and his satellites, although in the meridian of preparations for 
this most interesting and all-important item in the Frenchman’s 
day—-dinner—are quite radiant at the notion of a visitor’s cast- 
ing an admiring glance around that domain where—to slightly 
alter the well-known Jine— 


Franciscus ardens urit officinas. 
Francois, all fiery, plies his charcoal stoves. 


Arrived in the corridor, doors are flung open. ‘ Would 
Monsieur like a room with a northern or southern aspect?” 
There being no acacia-shaded courtyard here, Monsieur decides. 
in favour of the latter, since, by leaning out of the casement as 
far as the laws of gravitation permit, he is able to obtain a 
view of the west front of the cathedral, now bathed in the 
crimson glow of a fine sunset, and from whose tower the deep, 
hollow note of the bell, tolling the six o’clock ‘Ave Maria,” 
smites upon ‘the ear. 

Presently another bell, with a less sonorous but by no 
means unwelcome voice, announces the hour of dinner, and, its 
tintinnabulation having ceased, I repair to the salle a manger, 
fully prepared after my long morning’s work in Paris to do: 
justice to the repast, which turns out to be an admirable one. 

As some veal cutlets make the circuit of the table, I lose 
myself in speculating as to whether this can be the hostel 
patronised by that amiable bibliophile, Dr. Thomas Frognalt 
Dibdin, during his visit to Meaux on a hot day in the summer 
of 1818, when collecting materials for that fascinating “ Biblio- 
graphical, Antiquarian and Picturesque Tour,” t in which 


* Since writing the above, the kindness of my friend, the Rev. 
A. E. Alston, rector of Framingham Earl, Norfolk—so widely known 
by his assiduous and careful researches into the history and architecture 
of the Gallican Church—has enabled me to make a more leisurely 
acquaintance with these fine contributions to Catholic hymnology. 

+ This book, published in the spring of 1821, was the result of 
nine months’ incessant research into public and private libraries on 
the Continent. Dr. Dibdin had been attended on this journey by 
Mr. George Lewis, as an artist from whose pencil the most beautiful 
plates were derived, and who afterwards published, on his own 
account, a supplemental series of etchings, the money paid to 
engravers nearly approaching 5,000/. Dr. Dibdin was probably 
justified when he boasted in his Reminiscences that this was ‘the 
most costly work on the score of embellishment, and the most 
perilous on that of responsibility, in which a traveller—relying upon 
his own resources exclusively—was ever engaged.” There was a 
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occurs the following account of his experiences in this quiet 
and comparatively little known old cathedral city, albeit lying 
on the main line from Paris to Strasburg :— 

“At Meaux.we dinéd, and have reason to remember the 
€xtragavant charges of the woman who kept the inn. The heat 
of the day was now becoming rather intense. While our veal 
cutlet was preparing we visited the church. It is a large 
cathedral-like church without transepts.” (Oh, Dr. Dibdin, where 
were your eyes on this occasion?) “ Only one tower in the west 
front is built—with the evident intention of raising another in 
the same aspect. They were repairing the west front, which is 
somewhat elaborately ornamented, but so intensely hot was the 
sun on our coming out to examine it that we were obliged to 
retreat into the interior, which seemed to contain the atmo- 
sphere of a different climate. A tall, well-dressed priest, in 
company with a middle-aged lady, were ascending the front 


WEsT FRONT OF THE CATHEDRAL AT MEAux. 


steps to attend Divine service. Hot as it was, the priest 
saluted us and stood two minutes without his black cap, with 
the piercing rays of the sun upon his bald head. The bell 
tolled softly, and there was a quiet calm about the whole which 


second edition, in three smaller volumes, without the embellishments 
of the former, but with a few new ones of its own, published in 1829, 
Dr. Dibdin, who was a nephew of the celebrated song-writer, Charles 
Dibdin, found a liberal patron in Earl Spencer, through whose 
powerful interest ke became, in 1824, rector of St. Mary, Wyndham 
Place, then just completed from the designs of Sir Robert Smirke. 
To this church, which he served till his death in 1848, Dr. Dibdin pre- 
sented a painted window representing the Ascension, unfortunately 
removed during the late Sir Arthur Blomfield’s alterations in the 
interior about twenty years ago. Besides the Libliographical Tour, 
the most important works from Dr. Dibdin’s ever-busy pen were 
Bibliomania, which may be considered to have established the 
author’s reputation in his peculiar branch of research ; The Tyfo- 
graphical Antiquities of Great Britain, unfortunately never com- 
pleted ; Bibliotheca Spenceriana, The Bibliographical Decameron, 
<Edes Althorpiane, and Reminiscences of a Literary Life, perhaps 
the most amusing of all his productions, but, like his former works, 
abounding in minor errors, the consequence of haste, and especially 
in the misspelling and mistaking of names, in which he was always a 
delinquent. 
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ee ee 
almost invited us to postpone our attack upon the dinner we 
had ordered. *) 4°, | 

“Ten francs for a miserable cutlet and a yet more 
wretchedly-prepared fricandeau, with half-boiled artichokes 
and a bottle of undrinkable vin ordinaire, was a charge 
sufficiently monstrous to have excited the well-known warmth 
of expostulation of an English traveller ; but it was really too 
hot to talk aloud. The landlady pocketed my money, and [I 
pocketed the affront which so shameful a charge may be con- 
sidered as having been put upon me.” ; 
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During this journey the docto?’s health was not as could. 


be wished: sleep fled his pillow; the chylopoietic regions 
were out of order ; an everlasting nightmare sate upon his 
pillow; something was wrong about the mesentery; a_per- 


petual phantasy possessed him that he might find a copy of. 
Dugdale’s “ Monasticon Anglicanum,” especially at the monas-. 


teries of Molk, St. Florian, Chremsminster, Gothwic, and 
above all, at Kloster-Neuberg, upon large paper—vain 
bewitchery ! He pined and pined away, and when he returned 
to Paris he was scarcely recognised by his friends. A certain 
M. Crepelet gives the following account of him :— 


‘““M. Dibdin, dans son voyage en France, a visité nos 


départemens de louest et de lest, toutes leurs principales 


villes jusqu’ & tous les lieux remarquables par les beautés du 
site ou par les souvenirs historiques. II a visité les chateaux, 


les églises, les chapelles ; il a observé nos mceurs, nos cou- 
tumes, nos habitudes, Il a examiné nos musées, ‘et nos 
premiers cabinets de curiosité. 
Bibliothéques. 


de lettres, des arts et de nos artistes. II critique les personnes 


comme les choses, I] loue quelquefois, il plaisante souvent, 


la vivacité de son esprit l’égare presque toujours.” 

Towards the end of July the days shorten visibly, so that 
by the time dinner is concluded the shades of eve are falling 
fast. 

Truly awful does the interior of the short but lofty cathedral 
look, with its double aisles and noble sweep of columns in the 
apse, the red light burning before the Presence, and a cluster 
or two of candles around some favourite image only serving to 
intensify the surrounding gloom. Involuntarily I recall that 


passage from Congreve’s “ Mourning Bride,” so highly extolled 


by Dr. Johnson :— 


How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 

To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 

By its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 

Looking tranquillity. 
But my reverie is somewhat rudely disturbed by the sacristan 
vociferating “On ferme l’église ! ” 


Candles are blown out with pantomimic suddenness, and a 


score or so of old dames whom the prevailing obscurity has 
hitherto concealed from observation bring their devotions to 
an abrupt conclusion, and make for the doors with a rustling 
noise comparable only to that of leaves before an autumnal 


wind. 
(Zo be continued.) 


BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE. 


Ad the rooms of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society on the Ist inst, Mr. Alexander McGibbon, of 
Glasgow, read a paper on “Byzantine Architecture” The 
lecturer’s justification for this subject was found in the current 
popularity of the style, notably in the new Westminster Cathe- 
dral, some of the paper designs for Liverpool Cathedral, a 
large number of students’ competitions, and as a suggested 
counteraction to /art nouveau, whose vogue can only be 
explained as a protest against the restraints of orthodox 
architecture, and designing architecture in “ styles” as com- 
monly understood was defended by the lecturer. Byzantine 
architecture was described as Romanesque modified in its 
principal features, and it has been styled as Medizval Greek. 
Whatever the first intention in effect, the style was one of 
interiors principally, for as with many of the Italian Romanesque 
churches, the exteriors were bald, but the ideal seems to have 
been marble veneer. Rustication was not employed, but the 
traditional Romanesque use of tiles brought about the first 
appearance of polychromatic architecture, 

The constructive methods were ingenious, but not perhaps 
for modern builders very instructive ; an interesting point is 


Il s’est concentré dans nos 
Il parle de notre littérature et des hommes 


e 
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that ‘truth in architecture was much more in evidence then than 
with Gothic or Renaissance builders, for semicircular vaults 
were not-sheltered under a wooden roof and there was no false 
dome. When height was wanted the later usage was to elevate 
the dome on a drum, but still the form that was seen internally 
was that of the exterior. The absence of mouldings is notice- 
able, but suggestive to present-day designers. Of their mosaics 
little need be said, and they were of glass rather than marble 
or encaustic tesseree. The carving in capitals is very charac- 
teristic, largely influenced by drill-work, and the decorative 
effect realised in flat surface effect was more like painting or 
intay than carving of the bossy sort we are accustomed to The 
ornament was taken from metalwork, but the transference to 
another material was not allowed to influence the form. 

A selection of lantern slides illustrating the various points 
of the lecture was shown on the screen. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. R. P. 
Oglesby and seconded by Mr. S. D. Ritson. 


THE BRITISH CANALS PROBLEM.* 


ie a paper handed by Mr. Conder to the Select Committee 
on Canals, which sat in 1883, an exhaustive analysis is 
made of the practical result to the railway companies of the low 
rates charged by them for certain descriptions of traffic. Mr. 
Conder estimated that in 1877 the loss to the shareholders of 
railway companies on the carriage of coal to London alone 
amounted to 822,000/. per annum, and if this be correct the 
total loss to-day must be largely in excess of these figures. The 
heavy mineral traffic carried by the companies has necessitated 
an enormous capital expenditure in the duplicating and quad- 
rupling of their main lines, and in the building of miles of 
sidings and station accommodation. It would appear, if the 
calculations of Mr. Conder are only approximately correct, that 
both railway shareholders, and the whole community, would 
be largely in pocket if the companies confined themselves to 
the traffic which needs quick delivery and can bear compara- 
tively high rates, leaving the traffic which can be more 
economically waterborne to that method of transport. 

The determination of the railway managers to secure 
every description of traffic, even at a loss, has had the further 
effect of stopping the improvement of the waterways. Capital 
is not likely to be attracted when it is known that expenditure 
is likely to be made unremunerative by such a competition as 
that to which I have alluded. Although there are some excep- 
tions, yet, speaking generally, the condition of our waterways 
is worse than it was seventy years ago ; meantime the modern 
requirements of commerce have become more and more 
exacting, and no industry can possibly flourish which does not 
progress with the times, and in which, improved facilities are 
not constantly provided. 

An improvement urgently needed is a nearer approach to 
a uniformity of gauge on existing canals. Take, for instance, 
the communication between Birmingham and the Bristol 
Channel ports. One portion of this communication is vzd the 
tidal waters of the Severn, where it is not safe for small canal 
barges to navigate. As far as Worcester, forty-three miles 
from Gloucester, river barges can be navigated with maximum 
dimensions of 135 feet in length by 22 feet in width, anda 
draft of 8 feet 6 inches, but for the thirty miles to Birmingham 
the largest barge which can be accommodated is only 71 feet 
6 inches in length, 7 feet in width, and drawing only 4 feet of 
water, 

The consequence is that every bit of waterborne traffic 
between Birmingham and the Bristol Channel ports must be 
transhipped either at Worcester or at Gloucester, and this 
necessity for transhipment causes not only great delay, but a 
cost which is altogether disproportionate to the total cost of 
the journey. 

Another difficulty is that of getting through rates on canals, 
any portion of which is owned or controlled by the railway 
companies. The Birmingham Canal Navigation consists of a 
network of canals 158 miles in length, which is controlled by 
the London and North-Western Railway Company. Accord- 
ing to an authoritative statement made by the Birmingham 
Canal Company, the London and North-Western Company in 
1846 agreed to pay in perpetuity 4/. per share per annum on 
17,600 shares then existing. These shares had cost altogether 
645,0c0/., so that the guaranteed payment amounts to 104 per 
cent. on the capital invested. The local traffic on the canal 
amounted in 1898, according to the Board of Trade return, the 
last made, to 7,131,022 tons, but the through traffic was only 
1,578,730 tons. The through traffic is in fact diverted to the 
railway company, and serves as a feeder to it instead of to the 
canals in connection. Every trader interested knows how this 
is effected. 

The problem is a difficult one, but as business men we ought 


_.. * From a paper by Mr. A. Lee read at the meeting of the Society 
of Arts. yroeka 


‘local districts. 


to face it and settle it. ' I believe that the great majority of the 
trading community are of opinion that continental nations are 
right in the conclusion to which they have arrived that rail and 
water communication are both necessities. I believe that, 
further, the great majority are of opinion that the conditions 
under which trade is carried on in this country are not so 
different from those of the Continent as to enable us to treat 
our inland waterways with indifference, without our being 
handicapped in competition with our rivals abroad. We cannot 
forget that transit charges are an element in the cost of pro- 
duction, and the manufacturers in a country in which transit is 
cheap, and is conducted on the most economical lines, must be 
more favourably situated, other things being equal, than in a 
country in which transit charges are dear. Nor can we forget 
that if the railway companies charge rates which involve a loss 
at competitive points, they must recoup themselves where they 
enjoy a monopoly. 

If the railway carriage for a certain class of goods is more 
costly than water carriage the community bear the whole of 
the loss, even though the rates are the same at competitive 
points. 

It has been suggested that State control of canals will solve 
the difficulty, and a resolution was proposed by the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce at the last meeting of the Associated 
Chambers to the effect that the time has arrived when the 
British Government should take under its control the whole of 
the canals of the country and work them in the public interest, 
or, as an alternative, place them in the hands of a National 
Trust with a Government guarantee, supervision and control. 

Although it is true that these are the lines along which con- 
tinental nations have moved, I believe that the conditions in 
this country are such that this proposal is outside practical 
politics at the present time. Parliament is already over- 
burdened with work, and to what Government department is it 
proposed to confide the necessary supervision and control? Is 
it the Board of Trade? Does the attitude of Parliament 
towards commercial matters entirely commend itself to busi- 
ness men? And is the Board of Trade as at present consti- 
tuted an ideal institution to which to confide a matter of this 
kind? It must not be forgotten that even if a National Trust 
is called into being for the special purpose of dealing with canals, 
yet if it is to have the disposal of public funds it must be under 
the control of some Government department and of Parliament 
itself. But beyond considerations of this kind, there is one 
great difference between continental nations and ourselves 
which must be taken into account. Upon the Continent, for 
the most part, the harbours are made and maintained by the 
State ; with us they have been made and maintained either by 
private enterprise or by municipal authorities. Is it proposed 
to transfer the British docks and harbours to the State? If so, 
has the magnitude of such a change and all that it means been» 
considered by those who advocate State control of our canals? 

If not, how are the conflicting and competing interests of 
our ports to be brought into harmony? The canals and the 
railways are the great feeders to the ports. Will Liverpool 
view with complaisance the expenditure of national funds to 
improve the port of Bristol? Will Southampton relish a large 
expenditure to which it must contribute its share for the im- 
provement of canals which will tend to divert trade to London ? 

There is yet another question which demands consideration. 
The Manchester proposal is to the effect that the British 
Government should take under its control the whole of the 
canals in the country. It is useless to shut our eyes to the 
fact that there are some canals in existence upon which the 
possible traffic will never be sufficient to justify expenditure 
being made upon them. It is useless to attempt to work 2 
system of waterway navigation between points where traffic 
is not likely to be moved in bulk, say, in quantities of 
a minimum, as a general rule, of 20 to 25 tons. In dis- 
tricts where there is a considerable mineral traffic, or 
between the ports and the great centres of industry in 
the Midlands, canal traffic may be developed to economic 
advantage, but a sparsely populated district, or one along 
the line of which neither mines, quarries nor manu- 
factories exist, is best served by the railway. The experience 
of Holland is to the point. It was there found absolutely 
necessary if districts of this kind were not to fall into decay 
that rail communication should be provided even when an 
almost perfect system of waterways was in existence. Upon 
lines of communication which are not fitted for the transit of 
goods in bulk, canals are not needed, and the land they occupy 
may be turned to more profitable account. What is necessary 
is to decide upon the points which may be economically served 
by waterways, and to put these into a condition in which they 
may be turned to useful account. 

I am of opinion that the problem can be best solved by 
powers being given to local authorities to form canal trusts 
and to acquire and improve certain lines of waterways to serve 
Such a method of procedure would be in har- 
mony with the whole system of legislatiin to which we have 
been accustomed. The canals are analogous to the highways. 
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In continental countries the highways are generally maintained 
by the State, but in this country the roadways are maintained 
and controlled by the local authorities. Some of the great 
ports are entirely maintained by the municipalities ; in others 
municipal authorities are largely represented on the boards 
which control them. There is one important difference 
between the Continent and Great Britain, inasmuch as that in 
the one case the ports are comparatively few as compared with 
the inland population to be served, and are nearly all in the 
-hands of one authority ; in the other they are many, they are 
in hands of different authorities and keenly compete against 
each other for business. I believe that the many conflicting 
interests of the British ports would be best served by allowing 
them to work out their own salvation in combination with the 
inland districts served by them. 

Such a scheme was embodied in the Canal Traffic Bill, 
prepared by the Bristol Chamber of Commerce, adopted by the 
canals committee of the Associated Chambers, and brought 
into the House of Commons by Sir Henry Holland in gor. 
The objects of this Bill were to extend the powers conferred by 
the Board of Trade with regard to derelict canals under the 
Railway and Canal Traffic Act of 1888 to any existing canal, 
and to authorise the formation of public canal trusts. It would 
have empowered local authorities to combine to take over the 
management of existing canals, and to subscribe to the ex- 
penses of the formation or promotion of public canal trusts. 
It would have enabled canal companies to dispose of their 
undertakings to public canal trusts, and a canal trust was 
defined as any body of persons who are otherwise than for 
private profit entrusted with the duty or invested with the 
power of improving, managing, regulating and maintaining a 
canal or navigable river. 

The Bill followed the precedents set in the derelict Canal 
Clauses of the Act of 1888, in the Light Railways Acts, and in 
the Acts under which local authorities control and maintain 
the highways, and its provisions were generally approved by 
the Board of Trade. Owing to the congested state of parlia- 
mentary business, and the fact that it was opposed by the rail- 
way interest, the Bill did not get a second reading, and the 


same fate awaited it on its reintroduction in the sessions of 


1902-3. The present state of parliamentary business is such 
that a measure introduced by a private member, if opposed, 
has a very remote chance of obtaining a second reading, still 
less of passing into law, and the commercial community have 
some ground for complaint that the Government did not give 
facilities for its passage. 

On December 13, 1900, a deputation from the Associated 
Chambers had an interview with the President of the Board of 
Trade upon the subject. Mr. Gerald Balfour, in the course of 
that interview, said :—“ He had not heard it suggested that 
the Government should undertake the work of developing and 
managing inland navigation. He must dismiss that proposal 3 
nothing was more alien to our general way of managing things 
in this country ” 

So far some of us may agree with the President of the 
Board of Trade, but he went on to ask for the submission of 
definite proposals upon lines similar to the Light Railways Act 
of 1896. “If,” he said, “the Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce would appoint a committee of their own to draw up a 
scheme and embody it in a Bill the Board of Trade would give 
it careful consideration.” With businesslike promptitude the 
Chambers of Commerce accepted the challenge, and at their 
next meeting a strong committee was appointed, consisting of 
representatives of London, Manchester, Birmingham, Wolver- 
hampton, Cardiff, Oldham, Worcester, Bristol, Liverpool, 
Hull, Stroud, Belfast, Dublin and Greenock. This committee 
met and agreed to adopt the Bill to which I have alluded, as 
drafted by the Bristol Chamber. On May 12, 1922, the 
Chambers again sought an interview with Mr. Gerald Balfour, 
who admitted the importance of the agitation, and promised 
to consult his colleagues in the Government, with a view to 
their acceptance of a second reading, on condition that the Bill 
be then referred to a select committee. We have been able to 
secure nothing further, and are still waiting the redemption of 
Mr. Balfour's promise and the answer of his colleagues. I 
confess that some of those who have taken an active part in 
this matter would hail with pleasure the advent of a strong 
business man at the head of a department which is charged 
with the facilitating the business of a nation. 

I would like to emphasise the importance of this matter to 
the Midlands. | Warwickshire, Staffordshire, Shropshire and 
Worcester form a great manufacturing centre ; their food and 
raw materials imported from abroad must come to them 
through the ports, and cheap transport from the ports to the 
Midlands is of vital consequence to the great Midland indus- 
tries. ‘The amount of food stuffs imported into the district of 
which Birmingham is the centre is about 709,000 tons annually, 
and a similar quantity of timber is also annually brought there. 
Added to this the Birmingham district imports something like 
1,700,000 tons a year of copper, tin, lead, iron ore and zinc. 
Roughly speaking, in food, and raw materials the: district 
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imports about 3,000,000 tons annually. Every shilling a ton 
saved means 150,000/. saved to the ratepayers of the district, 
and this on the import trade alone. S 

At least I plead for a businesslike common-sense manner 
of dealing with the question. It is not business nor common 
sense to pursue a policy of drift. It is neither business nor 
common sense to complain of the severity of foreign com- 
petition, and at the same time to neglect any means by 
which our manufacturers may be placed in a better position to 
compete with their foreign rivals. 

It is neither business nor common sense for a responsible 
statesman seriously to ask a body of business men, representa- 
tive of our great trading interests, to spend time and thought 
in formulating a definite proposal upon a question of great 
importance, and when the proposal is made, to treat it with 
complete indifference. 

I will go further and say that in view of the strenuous 


efforts made by foreign Governments, it is neither business 


nor common sense for the commercial affairs of the nation to 
be treated in the haphazard fashion to which we are unfor- 
tunately accustomed in this country. 


LONDON SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL. 


S the direct outcome of the decision of the London County 
je Council to provide a site for an adequate Shakespeare 
memorial, an organised effort is to be made to bring to realisa- 
tion the long-discussed project of a Shakespeare memorial in 
London. Mr. Richard Badger has offered to start the fund 
with a first subscription of 2,coo/., an additional 1,000/, for a 
specific purpose, and 5oo/. for the general working expenses of 
a public appeal. While tae London County Council, in response 
to Mr. Richard Badger’s proposal, has expressed its willingness 
to provide a suitable site, it has felt that it cannot in its corpo- 
rate capacity resolve itself into a committee for collecting 
funds and for organising the movement. Accordingly, a 
number of those interested in the proposal have been meet- 
ing together during the past months at His Majesty’s Theatre, 
by the kind permission of Mr. Tree, and after careful delibera- 
tion a clearly-defined programme has been decided on, the 
essential features being as follows :— 

1. The memorial to be erected on some prominent site in 
London ; the funds collected to be in the first instance devoted 
to the erection of some such monument in London as the Scott 
memorial or the Albert memorial; any sum over and above 
that required for the monument to be used for some object or 
objects tending to promote the study or appreciation of 
Shakespeare, to be determined by a general memorial com- 
mittee. 

2. The general memorial committee to consist of leading 
men and women of the day, belonging to all parts of the 
Empire ; representatives of the American people ; distinguished 
foreigners. 

3. The Shakespeare memorial committee to be formally 
constituted at a public meeting to be held in London some 
time in February. 

4. A Shakespeare commemoration to be held in all parts of 
the world during “the Shakespeare Week,” 1905 (April 23 to 
May 1), so that a concentrated effort may be made, in con- 
nection with the commemoration, to collect the funds necessary 
for the memorial 

This great Shakespeare commemoration of 1905 is the 
kernel of the scheme, and it is felt that if this part of the pro- 
gramme is steadily kept in mind by those who are in sympathy 
with the project, there should be no difficulty in raising such a 
sum of money as may ultimately result in the erection of a 
monument and memorial in some degree worthy of Shakes- 
peare, as a symbol of the homage not only of his fellow-country- 
men but of the world generally. 

The Empire and America will primarily feel gratification in 
raising the memorial, but if at the same time, as may well be 
hoped, other nations of the earth also join in bringing their 
tribute, the Shakespeare memorial will serve as even some- 
thing more glorious than a monument to the poet, as marking 
that at the dawn of the twentieth century the nations are will- 
ing to be linked in brotherhood by universal enthusiasm for 
the great world-poet of modern times. 

The help of hosts of workers in different localities and 
countries will be required. In close connection with the 
central committee local committees must be established, 
aided by the Press, theatrical managers, Shakespeare societies 
and other agencies. As regards London, Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
has avnounced his intention to hold a Shakespeare Festival 
in April at His Majesty’s Theatre, part of the proceeds to be 
devoted to the Memorial Fund. From various quarters come 
promises of help. 

A provisional committee has been formed to deal ‘with 


preliminaries, consisting of the following :—The Lo-d Mayor of 


London, Mr. J. W. Benn, M.P., chairman of the London 
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County Council; the Hon. J. H. Choate, United States 
Ambassador ; Lord Tennyson, late Governor of South Aus- 
tralia; Mr. George Meredith, president of the Society of 
Authors ; Lord Reay, president of the British Academy ; Lord 
Avebury, president of the Society of Antiquaries ; Lord 
Ronald Sutherland Gower, Sir E. J. Poynter, president of the 
Royal Academy ; Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., Sir E. Maunde 
Thompson, director of the British Museum; Sir R. C. 
Jebb, M.P., Regius Professor of Greek; Mr. T. Herbert 
Warren, president of Magdalen College, Oxford; Sir A. W. 
Riicker, principal of the University of London; Dr. F. J. 
Furnivall, president of the London Shakespeare League ; Sir 
Henry Irving, Mr. H. Beerbohm Tree, Mrs. Alice Gomme, Mr. 
Richard Badger, Mr. E. W. Brabrook, F.S A., Mr. Waele: 
Courtney, Professor E. Dowden, Trinity College, Dublin ; 
Professor I. Gollancz, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Mr. Joseph 
Knight ; Mr. Sidney Lee, chairman of the Birthplace Trustees ; 
the Rev. R. S. de Courcy Laffan, formerly headmaster of King 
Edward’s VIs school, Stratford-on-Avon ; Mr. T. F. Ordish, 
director of the London Shakespeare League. 

Dr. Furnivall has accepted the position of chairman of the 
provisional committee, Lord Avebury has consented to act as 
treasurer of the Shakespeare Memorial Fund, and Professor I. 
Gollancz as honorary secretary of the committee. A banking 
account has been opened with Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co., 
15 Lombard Street. The provisional committee is anxious to 
give all possible help in the formation of local committees. 
Communications to be sent to the offices of the Memorial 
Committee, 32 George Street, Hanover Square, London. 


OLD BUILDINGS IN WESTMINSTER. 


MEMORIAL is about to be presented to the Ecclesi- 

astical Commissioners and to the London County 
Council protesting against the proposed destruction of the 
many ancient buildings in the quarter situated to the south- 
ward of Westminster Abbey, notably in Great College Street, 
Barton Street, Cowley Street and North Street, as well, 
perhaps, as St. Dunstan’s Wall, up to the old water-gate at the 
south-east corner of Dean’s Yard, where the monks in former 
days used to take boat for the Thames. The houses in ques- 
tion are of the Georgian period, and are of much architectural 
interest and merit. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who 
are the ground landlords, have already sanctioned the demoli- 
tion of a large portion of Great College Street and erected 
instead red-brick offices, which (whatever may be their 
intrinsic merits) are admittedly quite out of keeping with the 
surroundings. Most of the dwellings in the street referred to, 
as well as in the other streets already mentioned, have well- 
proportioned fronts, with fine porticoes and railings, being also 
for the most part wainscotted internally. It is to be hoped that 
means may be fornd to preserve this charming and unique 
quarter (a favourite haunt of Charles Dickens), which is so 
singularly in keeping with the quiet and peaceful abbey under 
whose towers it nestles. The late Dr. Temple, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, used to say it would be utterly wrong and inde- 
fensible for this picturesque neighbourhood to be altered for 
any purpose. The protest has been signed, amongst others, 
by the Archdeacon, canons and clergy of Westminster, Mr. 
Alfred Lyttelton, M.P. (Colonial Secretary), Mr. W. Burdett- 
Coutts, M.P, Mr. Gladstone, M.P., and other members of 
Parliament, Lord Frederic Hamilton, Lord Doneraile, Sir 
Rennell and Lady Rodd, Sir E Maunde Thompson, Sirk 
Poynter, Lord Windsor and Sir Alfred Lyall, and is supported 
by the leading architectural and archeological societies of 
Great Britain. 


ERECTING LARGE COLUMNS. 


A ROUND the altar of the cathedral of St. John the Divine 
4 in New York there is to be a semicircular row of eight 
granite columns 6 feet in diameter and 54 feet in height. Each 
column is made in two pieces, the lower one being 36 feet long 
and weighing go tons. The upper one is seated without dowel- 
ing on its flat top, has a length of 18 feet and weighs 40 tons. 
The columns were quarried and cut at the Bodwell Granite 
Co.’s Fox Island quarries at Vinalhaven, Me. At first, says 
the Engineering Record, it was intended to make them mono- 
lithic, and no special difficulty was experienced in quarrying 
full-length slabs from a stratum of about the required thickness. 
These were hand-dressed approximately cylindrical and the 
first one was successfully turned in the lathe, but broke while 
being polished. The break was attributed to torsion, and for 
the second column power was applied at both ends of the lathe. 
Notwithstanding this arrangement, the column broke during 
the roughing It was then suggested that __e trouble lay with 


the excessive bending stresses due to the very long unsupported | 


length, and a centre support was provided for the third column. 
This column broke more quickly than either of its predecessors, 


and the attempt to make them monolithic was then abandoned. 
The shorter pieces were turned and polished without diffi. 
culty and were then enclosed in cylindrical cases made with 
3 by 4-inch steel-hooped wooden staves set close together and 
Secured to circular end pieces. They were loaded on barges, 
two complete columns to each, and were towed to New York. 
Skids were arranged from the deck to the shore and several 
turns of wire cable were taken around the middle of the 
column. One end was made fast to an hoisting engine and 
the free end was kept tight as the rope was overhauled and 
rolled the column easily to shore. Each piece was loaded on a 
special waggon and transported over a mile through the city 
streets and up a considerable grade to the site. 

The waggon was built in Maine expressly for use on this 
work and is of simple and massive construction. It consists 
essentially of two pairs of wheels, two longitudinal beams and 
two cradles on the axles, and is built entirely of wood except 
the axles, tires and a few bolts and small braces. The 10 by 
12-inch longitudinal timbers are 30 feet long, are 3% feet apart 
on centres and overhang the front and rear axles about 2 feet 
and 5 feet respectively. The 8 by 8-inch rear axle and the 
7 by 7-inch front axle each has six U-bolts fastening a solid 
10 by 14-inch wooden bolster to the upper side. On the front 
axle the bolster supports a horizontal wooden turntable platform 
or fifth wheel, on which the longitudinal timbers are seated. 
At the rear end they are seated directly on the bolster. Solid 
fillers are put on the axles between and above the longitudinals 
and are concaved onthe upper surface toa radius of 3 feet to 
receive the columns, which are thus supported about 4 feet 
clear of the pavement. 

The rear wheels are about 4 feet and the front wheels about 
3 feet in diameter, all of them being 20 inches thick and made 
with seven thicknesses of planed white oak plank. Each 
thickness is made of sixteen sectors in the large wheel and 
twelve sectors in the small wheel, bolted together and 
breaking joints in adjacent thicknesses. A steel disc is 
bolted to the centre of the wheel on each side, and 
through it and the solid planks a hole was bored to fit 
the axle, so that the bearing of the latter was on the 
ends of the fibres. The tires consist of four 5 by I-inch 
welded rings shrunk on each wheel. The rear wheels are pro- 
vided with a brake-shoe operated by a screw, but it was 
seldom necessary to use this, most purposes being served by 
a transverse timber chained to the axle and dragging on the 
ground close to the wheels, but clear of them so long as the 
waggon advances. If the waggon tends to move backwards 
the timber immediately serves to chock the wheels. 

The waggon was hauled by a six-part Manila rope tackle 

which has a clevis attachment to a sheave set in the bight of a 
steel cable, one end of which was attached to the centre of 
each axle, thus distributing the traction stress equally on both 
axles. The forward block in the tackle was attached to a 
14-inch wire rope anchored in front and the fall line was 
operated by the drum of a Lidgerwood hoisting engine. The 
hoisting engine was chained to a pair of bent hooks with their 
points turned vertically downwards in holes about 6 feet apart 
which were made by the removal of single Belgian blocks 
from the pavements. The shanks of the hooks lay horizontal 
on the surface of the undisturbed pavement underneath a heavy 
transverse beam on which a traction engine was seated and 
furnished steam to operate the hoisting engine. This provided 
a very strong and simple anchorage which was shifted with 
ease and rapidity and involved no excavating or counter- 
weights. The 13-inch wire cable was made with several 
50-feet lengths, each corresponding to the extended length of 
the tackle. When the tackle was pulled up so that the blocks 
nearly jammed it was disengaged from the cable and a whip 
line attached to the forward block was reeved through a 
sheave hooked into the next joint of the cable and the free end 
was brought back to the capstan of the hoisting engine and 
wound up there so as to rapidly overhaul the tackle. The last 
length of the cable was disengaged, the tackle hooked on in its 
place, and the cycle of operations repeated and so on, thus 
moving the column with very little loss of time. When tne 
waggon was hauled up ciose to the hoisting engine, the latter 
was pulled forward the full length of the cable by means of 
the traction engine, and these operations were repeated until 
the columns arrived at the site. — 
The system worked satisfactorily and the waggon did not 
cause any injury to the pavement. The progress was abso- 
lutely steady and smooth on an up grade, but on a level or 
down grade it was noticed that the irregularities of the pave- 
ment caused slight deflections in the progress of the waggon, 
due to the twisting of the forward axle. The first column- 
section was drawn from the pier to the site in nineteen days. 
Some of the others were drawn in seven days each. The eight 
columns were transported in about six months with a force of 
four men and a superintendent. 

At the site the column sections were revolved into vertical 
positions and hoisted by three tackles forming a thirty-part 
system suspended from a sheer legs or breast derrick made with 
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two Oregon pine timbers 98 feet long hewed 2 feet square for 
the lower So feet and tapered thence to a diameter of 20 inches 
at the top, where they were capped with an oak timber. From 
this timber were suspended a pair of ten-part tackles and a 
single six-part tackle in the centre, all of them reeved with 
Z-inch steel rope. The centre tackle was an independent one 
operated by a separate hoisting engine. The two side tackles 
were reeved with a single line common to both, so as to 
equalise the stress between them and carry through single top 
and bottom sheaves so as to make up the thirty parts and leaa 
each end to a separate Lidgerwood hoisting engine. By this 
arrangement equilibrium was maintained between all parts of 
the tackles and the stresses were equalised, no matter whether 
the engines were working uniformly or simultaneously or not. 
It was considered that the eccentric stress in revolving the 
column from the horizontal to the vertical position would be 
dangerous for lewis bolts, and a special device was adopted for 
attaching the tackles to the upper ends of the columns during 
this part of the operation. 

The 99-ton bottom sections of the columns were turned and 
polished up to a distance of 18 inches from the end, where a 
rough shoulder of a diameter of about 10 inches greater than 
the shaft was left to form a collar. On the under side of this 
collar a pair of concaved yoke pieces were bolted to and took 
bearing against it. Through each side was set a 23-inch 
U-bolt to which a sling was attached to receive the tackles, 
The lower end of the column was lifted and placed on rollers, 
tackles were attached to the upper end and operated to drag 
the column forward and lift it into a vertical position, when it 
was seated on the permanent base. The yokes were then 
removed and the enlarged upper end of the column was scabbed 
off by hand and the surface was dressed perfectly horizontal to 
a line marked by a diamond on the polished surface of the 
shaft. 

The 40-ton upper sections of the columns were handled by 
a different method. Nocollar was left on the end of the shaft, 
which was dressed to the exact dimensions. Two clamps 
made with pairs of solid oak yokes connected by two 13-inch 
and two 2-inch screw rods at each end were fitted to the top of 
the column about 16 inches apart and screwed up as tight as 
possible so as to develop a large amount of friction. A U-bolt 


of 2-inch iron was attached to one side of the upper yoke and | 


a similar one was attached to the other side of the lower yoke, 
passing freely through a slot in the upper yoke. The hoisting 
sling was connected to these U-bolts and thus developed 
balanced eccentric stresses in both yokes, tending to cramp 
each one against the column and increase the friction, but 
maintaining equilibrium between themselves. This connection 
sufficed to'revolve the column into a vertical position and it was 
temporarily seated on the lower end, the yokes removed anda 
lewis bolt inserted in the top. The tackles were connected to 
the lewis bolt and lifted the column and seated it on the top 
of the lower section in its permanent position. 

It required about one month to set up both sections of the 
column and prepare for the setting of the next column, but 
when everything was in readiness the actual hoisting of the 
column occupied a very few minutes. Five of the columns 
have been erected and it is expected that two more will be 
erected this fall and the remaining one next spring. The total 
cost of the eight columns is about 155,000 dols. Two years 
were required to quarry and cut them and about two years 
more will have been required to transport and set them. 
Messrs. Heins & La Farge are the architects of the cathedral 
and the columns have been made, transported and erected by 
Mr. John Peirce, contractor. Mr. Emil Diebitsch, chief 
engineer. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


yAN MEETING of the Institute was held on Monday last. 

It was resolved that the registration committee appointed 
by the general body be allowed to co-opt additional members, 
and that it be referred to the Council to consider the advisa- 
bility of appointing an official assessor of architectural compe- 
titions. The deaths of Mr. F. W. Bedford and Mr. a. 
Ferguson were announced. The following members were 
elected :— 

Fellows.—William Arthur Aickman, Shapoorjee Nusser- 
wanjee Chandabhoy (Bombay), John Burland Chubb, Bernard 
John Dicksee, William Dunn, Frank Emley (Johannesburg), 
Alexander Cunningham Forrester, Albert Lewis Guy, William 
Leck (Johannesburg), Edward Charles Philip Monson, Herbert 
Alexander Pelly, Edward Thornton (Calcutta), William Frowde 
Young, Robert Watson. 

A ssociates.—Richard John Allison, Ernest Gladstone Allen, 
Walter Hervey Bagot (Adelaide), William John Ball, Ernest 
Bates, Claude Batley, William Edward Arthur Brown, Archi- 
bald Neil Campbell, William Alfred Thomas Carter, Charles 
Michael Childs, Benjamin Charles Chilwell, Charles Barry 
Cleveland, Norman Culley, Spencer Carey Curtis, William 
.Thomas Curtis, William James Davies, Alfred Harry Gloyne, 
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Henry Percy Gordon, Percival William Hawkins, 
Bramston Hooper, Vincent Hooper, Percy Cunliffe Pilling, 
Kenneth Duncan Stuart Robinson, George Allen Ross, Tom 
Trevor Sawday, Archibald Scott, jun, Norman Odell Searle, 
Robert Ernest Stewardson, Frank Edward Stratton, Percy 
James Westwood, George Henry Widdows, Frank Wilson. 
Honorary Associate.— George Noble, Count Plunkett. 


Basil 


Reinforced Concrete. 

M. Mouchel, who read a paper on ‘Armoured Construc- 
tion” at the last meeting, was unable to attend. His repre- 
sentative, however, explained a series of lantern slides which 
represented many of the purposes for which the material was 
used in important works. Mr, Watson, on behalf of Mr, 
Dunn, replied to questions which have been raised by several 
Correspondents. Some notes were also read on the two Papers 
by Mr. Marsh. He reminded the meeting that there were 
many systems in use, all of which had some distinctive cha- 
racteristics. At the present time there were several com- 
petitors, among whom he considered the Americans were the 
most advanced. When the advantages of the concrete were 
understood, probably additional systems would be introduced. 
The American engineers were prepared to undertake the con- 
struction as well as the design. M. Mouchel had undervalued 
laboratory experiments, but it was hoped they would be repeated 
until formule were reduced from many examples. Some 
countries had put forth official formulze which were considered 
stringent. But something of the kind was necessary, for with 
work in which there was so much novelty contractors declined 
to accept the responsibility which was common with other 
In conclusion Mr. Marsh said that some established 
data ought to be given which contractors could accept. Mr. H. 
Anderson, as a manufacturer, testified to the qualities of 
English cement and maintained that the trade was moving 
with the times. It was to be regretted that ferro-concrete had 
made such slight progress in England. The causes were the 
existence of by-laws in which the material was not recognised, 
and the slight attention bestowed on the various systems by 
the technical Press. Mr. H. G. Bamber also said that manu- 
facturers would like to see a high standard adopted for cement 
and would be prepared to work up to a stringent specification. 

Mr. T. E. CoLLcuTT, who presided, remarked that he was 
not present at the reading of the papers. He had not read the 
reports on them, and he feared that if he had he would be 
unable to throw much light on the subject. 


AN EGYPTIAN STONE IN LANCASHIRE. 


A FEW months ago Mr. John Notor, while president of the 

Southport Natural Science Society, made an interesting 
communication to the members of that body with regard to an 
Egyptian stone found deep in the sand at Birkdale. Mr. 
F. Ll. Griffith, of Manchester (says a correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian), has been endeavouring to ascertain the 
history of the stone, which proves to be exceedingly valuable. 
How it got to Birkdale, however, remains a matter for conjec- 
ture. The stone is an irregular oblong about 8 inches in 
length, and there are four straight lines cut across it about 
I} inches apart. Between the lines run the hieroglyphs, 
reading from left to right. Unfortunately for a perfect trans- 
lation, this is only a part of the slab, for the top and bottom 
have gone and the two sides have been broken off. So far as 
can be ascertained at present, the words of the five lines of 
hieroglyphs are as follow :— 

First line: ... the offering given [by the king] to Osiris, 
chief of the people of the West [of bread, beer, oxen, fowl, &c.], 

Second line: ... incense, cold water, all things... 

Third line: Unto the Ka of the Osiris, scribe of the 
treasury [of the territory] of the house of Amer [Thebes] Hor 

. son of the scribe ?]. 

Fourth line: . . . of the treasury (?) of the house of Amer, 
Kapenhait (?) son of the factor of the treasury (?) of [the house 
of Amer Zen 5.0); 

Fifth line: ... efonteb. son of the scribe of the treasury 
(?) of the house of Amer. Horsiesi, whose mother is... 

Apparently from the above the tablet is froma tomb, or 
from a statue or wall in the tomb, in the nome or province of 
Thebes. The word “ scribe,” as engraved on the inscription, 
is a pictograph. On the right is a stalk of papyrus reed, which 
represents the bank of ariver. In front of this are two arms 
of a fisherman holding a bent fishing-rod. In more ancient 
times a fish dangled at the end of the rod, but by this time, for 
the sake of more rapid engraving, this had come to be a longi- 
tudinal box of square sides. In the box were two round dots 
for the eyes of the fish, to show what was meant, namely, a. 
scribe, who was a fisherman for ideas. This hieroglyph, part 
pictograph and part ideograph, is very beautifully drawn twice 
on the Birkdale stone. 

As to the date of the inscription, the probability is that 


_Horsiesi lived a few hundred years before the Greek period in 
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Egypt. 
so that the Birkdale stone was engraved probably 2,500 years 
ago. The find of course illustrates the fact that although the 
Babylonians had abandoned the pictographic alphabet stage 
of writing 8,000 years ago, the Egyptians still retained that 
cumbrous method of writing. Mr. Griffith holds out the hope 
that when he returns home from Oxford in December he will 
be able to “fix the title of this scribe, and possibly identify his 
name on other monuments.” He says it is unfortunate that the 
name on the broken slab is so fragmentary and that his 
mother’s name is gone. He adds that the inscription is of a 
kind that might be put on the back of a statuette or sculptured 
group. The dead Horsiesi, to whom the tablet was erected, 
was probably an overseer of part of the Amer temple at Thebes. 


TESSERZ. 
Tudor Architects. 


MONG tthe Italian architects patronised by Henry VIII 
was Jerome di Trevisi, of whom little can be said of his 
productions as an architect. He was both painter and engineer, 
and as of the former profession is mentioned in Ridolphi’s 
<“‘ Lives of the Painters” ; some sketches of sieges at that time, 
probably by his hand, are preserved in a book in the Cotton 
Library. But he is said to have built some houses in England. 
Trevisi was killed at the siege of Boulogne, while attending 
’ King Henry VIII. as his engineer, at the age of thirty-six. 
The. architect to whem Walpole imagines Holbein was in- 
debted for the introduction of regular architecture was John of 
Padua, whose very office seems to intimate something novel 
in his practice ; he was termed Deviser of His Majesty’s build- 
ings, which implies likewise that he had the sole and exclusive 
appointment. Henry VIII. had then completed his palaces, 
and little more could have been done before the death of that 
king in 1547. John of Padua is also mentioned in Rymer’s 
<‘ Foedera,” on the grant of a fee of 2s. a day, and this grant was 
renewed to him in the 3rd of Edward VI. From the first 
warrant it appears that he ;was not only an architect but a 
musician, a profession remarkably acceptable to Henry. 
Walpole mentions several places as not of his hand. Dallaway 
says John of Padua enjoyed the patronage of the Protector 
Somerset, for whom in 1549 he designed and built his great 
palace in the Strand ; the walls only were finished when the 
duke was led to the scaffold in 1552. It is said to have 
abounded in ornaments of Roman architecture and greatly to 
have resembled the mansion of Longleat, Wiltshire, which was 
begun by Sir John Thynne in 1567, and, according to a 
received tradition, under the superintendence of John of Padua. 
The design, likewise, of the “Gate of Honour” at Caius 
College, Cambridge, has been attributed to him by Wilkins, 
begun in 1572. These facts being allowed, it is certain that 
John of Padua came to England in the early part of his life 
and practised his profession to a good old age. John Shute was 
sent in 1550 to study in Italy by John Dudley, Duke of North- 
umberland, with an intention of employing him upon his 
return in constructing a palace. Shute in 1563 published the 
first scientific book upon architecture which had appeared in 
our language. Sir Richard Lee, or Leigh, architect also to 
Henry VIII, had much celebrity in his time, but chiefly 
excelled in Gothic, from whence (says Walpole) it is clear that 
the new taste was also introduced. He was master mason and 
master of the pioneers in Scotland. Henry gave him the 
manor of Sapewell, Herts. His grant of the demesne and site 
bears date in 1539. His pedigree is given in Clutterbuck’s 
“ Herts.’ Sir Richard Lee bestowed a brazen font on the 
church of Verulam, or St. Albans, within a mile of which place, 
out of the ruins of the abbey, he built a seat called Lee’s Place. 
The font was taken in the Scottish wars, and had served for the 
christening of the royal children of that kingdom ; a pompous 
inscription was engraved on it by the donor, viz. “ Lzus victor 
sic voluit A D. 1543.” This font was stolen in the Civil Wars. 
Dallaway, in his notes on Walpole, thinks this Sir Richard 
Lea, or 4 Lee, with greater probability excelled as an engineer 
or military architect ; he was certainly so employed by his 
royal master, as Jerome di Trevisi had previously been. 
Walpole, who says he might have been assisted in his archi- 
tectural profession by Jerome di Trevisi, mentions no work 
which Lee completed as a civil architect. His portrait was in 
existence in Walpole’s time. Hector Ashley appears by one 
of the office books to have been much employed by Henry VIII. 
in his buildings, but whether as an architect or merely super- 
visor does not appear. In the space of three years it appears 
about 1,900/, were paid to him on account of build'ngs at 
Hunsden House, Herts, built principally by Henry VIII. for 
the reception of his children. Though much reduced this 
mansion still retains its ancient appearance. 


Caryatides and Supporting Figures. 


The statues of women which were employed in_ the 
Erechtheum and other buildings were supposed to recall an 
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historic event. Caryae was a city in Arcadia, near the 
Laconian border. The inhabitants joined the Persians after 
the battle of Thermopylae, and after the defeat of the Persians 
the allied Greeks destroyed the town, slew the men and led 
the women into captivity. As male figures representing 
Persians were afterwards employed with an historical reference 
instead of columns in architecture, so Praxiteles and other 
Athenian artists employed female figures for the same purpose, 
intending them to express the garb and to commemorate the 
disgrace of the caryatides, or women of Caryae. This account 
is illustrated by a bas-relief with a Greek inscription, mention- 
ing the conquest of the Caryatae, which is preserved at Naples. 
In allusion to the uplifted arms of these marble statues, a 
celebrated parasite, when he was visiting in a ruinous house, 
observed, “ Here we must dine with our left hand placed under 
the roof, like caryatides”’ The caryatides executed by 
Diogenes of Athens and placed in the Pantheon at Rome, 
above the sixteen columns which surrounded the interior, may 
have resembled those which are represented in a similar 
position in one of the paintings 2n the walls of the Baths of 
Titus. It is proper to observe that Lessing, and various 
writers after him, treat the preceding account as fabulous. 
After the subjugation of the Caryatae, their territory became 
part of Laconia. The fortress had been consecrated to 
Artemis, whose image was in the open air and at whose annual 
festival the Laconian virgins continued as before to perform 
a dance of a peculiar kind The words atlantes and 
telamones are used in a general sense to signify anything 
which supports a burden, whether a man, an animal, or an 
inanimate object; but in architectural language they were 
specifically applied to designate those muscular figures which 
are sometimes fancifully used instead of modillions to support 
the corona, or upper member of a cornice. : The fable of Atlas, 
who bore the globe upon his shoulders, supplied an historical 
derivation for the name. They were distinguished from 
caryatides, which are always represented as female figures in 
an erect position. They were also applied as ornaments to 
the sides of a vessel, having the appearance of supporting the 
oars, as in the ship of Hiero, described by Athenaeus, in which 
instance he represents them as being six cubits in height and 
sustaining the triglyphs and cornice. Hence, too, the term 
came to be used in irony to ridicule a person of very diminutive 
or deformed stature. 2 


‘“The Antiquities of Athens.” 


The great national work of Stuart and Revett would not have 
been completed without the aid of the Society of Dilettanti, 
who not only lent, but were at the expense of engraving twenty- 
six of the plates forming the second volume of this celebrated 
treatise. The architectural details were collected by Revett, and 
these Stuart had not been able to obtain from the circumstance 
of his being obliged to quit Athens before his object was 
accomplished. Nor is it to the Society collectively that the 
public is alone indebted for the cultivation of taste in archi- 
tecture. The enterprising spirit of Mr. Dawkins, Mr. Wood 
and Mr. Bouverie induced them to undertake an expedition to 
Palestine, where the latter died, the result of which was made 
known to the world by the works on the magnificent ruins of 
Baalbec and Palmyra. To Mr. Dawkins’s liberality Stuart and 
Revett, as they acknowledge in the preface to the first volume, 
were indebted for enabling them to proceed with the first 
volume of their work; his death would have prevented its 
further progress but for the assistance of the same Society, 
which, as we have seen, contributed so largely to the second 
and by far the most valuable volume of the work, 


Plastering and Quoins in Gothic Churches. 


Great difficulty is frequently found in the attempt to show 
the stonework of quoins, &c.,on account of the face of the 
quoins being flush with the face of the wall, and so the plaster- 
ing having some projection beyond the quoins. Now this 
might well and easily be got over by following what was an old 
practice, and a very good and rational practice too—the 
termination of the plastering in a pattern at the edge. 
Examples of this still remain round most of the windows at 
the chapel of St. Cross’s Hospital and in a chapel in Gloucester 
Cathedral, and doubtless elsewhere also. In both cases the 
plaster shows an edge about a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
finished either with a zigzag or a wavy line, or in a succession 
of scollops and other patterns. The effect is good and quite 
worthy of imitation, and there is an absence of rudeness in 
such an arrangement which, in many cases, is a very great 
advantage. 


The Design for the medal for Antarctic exploration, which 
the King has awarded to the officers and men of the Discovery, 
has been entrusted to Mr. Gilbert Bayes. The medal will bear 
on the obverse a portrait of His Majesty, and the reverse will 
show a representation of the Discovery in winter quarters, with 
the figure of a Polar explorer holding an ice pole. 
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St. Cuthbert’s, Millwall. 


S1R,—I should be very grateful if you would let me 
appeal tothe readers of your Journal. We are a very poor 
East End church, entirely unendowed, and dependent. no 
less for working expenses than for funds for sick and poor 
on the liberality of the public. AndI should like to niention, 
en passant, that the public has never failed us. It is obvious, 
however, since our first. duty is to alleviate the sad condi- 
tion of the poor and. suffering and to discharge our liabilities 
for actual necessities such as lighting, heating, sanitation, 
&c., that there is very little left in the treasury for fine art. 
The Kyrle Society has kindly prepared designs which will, 
I doubt not, make the bare walls of our hall things of joy 
to old and young, and a friend has adorned the east end of 
our church. But before the work in the hall is even begun 
it is necessary to lay a foundation of good paint. Moreover, 
the body of the church needs something simple and _ beauti- 
ful to arrest the eye and to deliver the message of peace and 
goodwill unobtrusively but clearly. In order to effect these 
changes the sum of Ioo/. is required. I need not say how very 
grateful I should be to any of your readers who will help me to 
the realisation of this amount. We are ourselves.too poor to 
give much in money, but, as we have already done on more 
than one occasion, we will gladly give of the work of our hands. 

Thanking you for your courtesy, I am, yours faithfully, 

St Cuthbert’s, Millwall : RICHARD FREE. 

December 6, 1904. 


GENERAL. 


Bis Majesty the King of Portugal honoured Messrs. 
Winsor & Newton’s establishment in Rathbone Place, Oxford 
Street, with a visit on Saturday morning. 


The Kaiser has commissioned Herr Ludwig Knauer, the 
sculptor, who has returned to Berlin after residing for many 
years in Rome, to execute a large figure of an angel to be 
placed in the chapel of the cemetery at Gravelotte. 


Sir William Grantham has intimated that he will defend 
himself in the case which is to be brought against him by the 
Chailey Rural Council for alleged non-compliance with the 
building by-laws. The hearing will take place at Lewes Petty 
Sessions in about a week’s time. 


Mr. George J. Frampton, R.A., has been commissioned 
by the committee in charge of the presentation to Sir James 
Marwick to commemorate his long services as town Clerk of 
Glasgow to execute two busts, one for the city and the other 
for Lady Marwick 


Tue United States Government cannot be considered as 
impartial in dealing with works by British artists which have 
to pass through the Customs House. Paintings in oil and 
water-colours, pastels, black-and-white drawings and statuary 
are charged at the rate of 20 per cent. ad valorem, while the 
duty upon similar works imported into the United States from 
France, Germany, Italy or Portugal is only 15 per cent. 


4& Memorial of Gavarni (his true name was Chevallier), 
who so faithfully represented types of Paris life in his day, has 
been unveiled in the Place Saint Georges, Paris.’ It is'the 
work of M. Puech, the sculptor, and M. Guillaume, the 
architect. it aes ; as 

The Design submitted by Messrs.’ Parker & Thomas, 
architects, Boston, U.S A., has. been’ selected in the ‘com- 


petition for new buildings at John Hopkins University, Balti- ’ 


more. The cost will be twenty millions of dollars. A site of 
140 acres has been purchased. 


A Tablet is about to be placed on the Hotel de Ville, 
Paris, but as yet the French architects and the committee of 
inscriptions are unable to agree about the name of the original 
architect of the building. According to one theory, Boccador 
was the designer, while others maintain it was Chambeges. 


The Liverpool Autumn Exhibition at the Walker Art 
Gallery has in the twelve weeks fending Saturday last been 
visited by about 38,090 people. The total receipts, exclusive 
of sales, amounted to 2,321. The value of the 128 pictures 
sold is, according to catalogue prices, 3,85 3Z. 

Dr. Charles Waldstein will deliver a lecture at the Roval 
Academy, London, on Tuesday afternoon, dealing with‘ Hercu:- 
laneum and the proposed International Excavations,” 

. Mr. J. Jopling will-read a paper before the’ Surveyors’ 
Institution on Monday next, entitled “ Notes on ‘Clay Working, 
more particularly Bricks and Tiles.” }) is<j:> ¢: ert ar 

Messrs. Mayor, architects, 41 John Dalton Street, Man- 


guarantors have sustained a financial loss. | 
alleged are the high prices -charged_ for visitors : by the- hotels. 


| chester, have given notice that the practice carried on by the 


late Mr. H. E. Stelfox, Manchester, has been transferred to 
them. 


The Design by Mr. A. G Latham, Temple Row, Birming- 
ham, has been adopted for the King’s Heath library. The 
second and third places were awarded to Mr. Norman Twist. 
and Mr. O. P. Parsons respectively. 

The Manchester City Council on Wednesday decided to 
appoint a committee for inquiring into the desirability of esta- 
blishing a works committee as in London. 

Mr. W. J. Moscrop, of Darlington, has been re-elected 
diocesan surveyor for the diocese of Durham. 


A Plebiscite of the municipal electors of Glasgow is pro- 
posed as to the opening on Sundays of the new art gallery and 
the museum and art section of the People’s Palace. 


The Late Mr H Andrews bequeathed his collection of 
pictures in two equal shares to his daughters, to have the use 
and enjoyment of them during their lives, and afterwards 
they were left upon trust for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
the city of Sheffield. The two legatees have allowed a _selec- 
tion to be made of seventy-two pictures which were considered 
of most permanent use. They further decided to relinquish any 
claim to these pictures during their lifetime, ° provided the 
necessary legal authority could be obtained for the city of 
Sheffield to take themover. Steps are accordingly being taken 
to alter the terms of the will. In the meantime, the pictures 
have been placed in the Mappin Art Gallery. 

A Sum of 1,555/. has been realised by the bazaar held in 
the town hall, Darlaston, in aid of the restoration of the tower 
and clock of the parish church. The amount for which the 
rector appealed was 1,300/. 

Mr. Frederick Darlington Wardle, of Bradford, has 
been elected town clerk of Bath, vacant by the death of Mr. 
B H. Watts. The thirty-nine applicants included one member 
of the Council, who resigned his seat to become a candidate. 


The Dublin technical education committee have received 
offers of assistance in connection with the institution of a new 
class for stone carving from Sir Thomas Drew, P.R H.A., Mr. 
Mitchell, architect, and Messrs. Harrison. 


The First Instalment amounting to 5,coo/. from the 
American subscribers towards the international James Watt 
monument has been received at Greenock. This does not. 
include any portion of Dr. Carnegie’s personal donation of 
10,coo/, to the fund. The amount subscribed to date within 
the British Isles is about 1,000/. 

A Mixed Commission is about to examine what modifica- 
tions can be made in the rules which at present exist in the 
Académie de France in. Rome. 

The Civil Service Commission will hold in January a 
competitive examination for assistant civil engineers in the 
department of the Director of Engineering and Architectural 
Works in the Admiralty at the head office and the outports. 


The Lord Provost's Committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council considered last week an inquiry by the Government as 


to what attitude the Corporation would adopt in the event of 


either the High School or the Calton Hill being fixed upon as 
the site for the proposed school. It was resolved to recommend 
the Council to give all facilities to the Department if either site: 
is adopted. 

The Restoration Work at Peterborough Cathedral, on 
which about 80,009/. has been spent since 1883, is at a stand- 
still for want of funds. (en 

The Painting entitled “ Resurrection,” known under the 
name ,of “Rétable ,de Boulbon,” and attributed to Pierre » 
Villate about 1470, will be shortly on view at the Louvre. The 
picture was purchased by the committee who recently organised 
the “ Exposition des Primitifs” as a recognition of the services 
of M Bouchet, who desired it should take this form instead 
of a commemorative plaque as originally intended. 


The Westminster City Council were recently asked by the: 
London County Council whether, in view of the fact that the esti- 
mate of the cost of the improvement of Piccadilly between St. 
James’s Street and Duke Street must be increased from 55,275. 


‘| to possibly 72,5co/., their contribution of 8,000/. could not be 


likewise increased. The -Council have agreed to contribute 
such further sum as will represent one-seventh of the total cost 


'| of the widening up to, but’not exceeding, a total contribution of’ 


10,4932. The Council will also on behalf of the County Council’ 
put in force, on behalf of the latter, its powers under Angelo: 


‘|. Taylor’s Act, so that the compensation payable in respect of the 


property not belonging to the Crown may be assessed by a. 
jury. ON MIGTE? Wr eg 
| The St. Louis Exhibition closed on the Ist inst. ‘The 
Among the causes 


and the neglect of the newspapers to give adequate notices “of 
the Fair. - 
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THE 
Architect and Contract Reporter. 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

Zn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
snade the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of tnterest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Inperial Buitld- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communicattons. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As creat disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—Jan. 24.—The governors of Alnwick infirmary 
invite designs for a new building. First premium, 1004. ; 
‘second premium, 30/7. Mr. Frank Caws, F.R.I.B.A , has been 
appointed assessor. Plans on application to Mr. W. T. Hind- 
marsh, 26 Bondgate Without, Alnwick, hon. sec. to the building 
committee. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— Northumberland War Memorial 
committee desire plans and sketch models from sculptors. 
Particulars on application to Mr. Charles Cowell, Pearl Build- 
ings, Nerthumberland Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

WALLASEY.—Dec. 21—The Wallasey Urban District 
Council invite designs for new public offices at an estimated 
cost of 45,0007, Premiums of 250/., 752. and 45/. are offered 
for the first three designs. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk and solicitor 
to the Council, Egremont, Cheshire. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


16.—For the erection of a detached 
Messrs. W. Mortimer & Son, archi- 


ALFORD.—Dec. 
residence, Alford, Lincs. N 
tects, Corporation Street, Lincoln. 


ATHERTON.—Dec. 14.—For the erection of a new fire- 
engine house, mortuary, stables, &c., in Water Street, Atherton, 
for the Atherton Urban District Council, Lancs. Mr. F. H. 
Grimshaw, surveyor, Town Hall, Atherton. 


BARMING HEATH.—Dec. 13.—For new fire-mains, chimney- 
shaft, boilers, setting and fixing same, alterations to boiler- 
house, new exit stairs and other works at the Barming Heath 
asylum. Mr. W. J. Jennings, architect, 4 St. Margaret’s 
Street, Canterbury. 

BATLEY.—Dec. 15.—For the erection of a fire station at 
Woodwell, Batley, for the Corporation, Mr. J. C. Barrow- 
clough, engineer, Batley, Yorks. 

BECKENHAM.—Dec. 19.—For the erection of two cottages 
for firemen in Westbourne Road and bath and mess-rooms at 
the dust destructor works, Arthur Road, for the Beckenham 
Urban District Council. Mr. John A. Angell, surveyor, 
Beckenham. 

BINGLEY.—Dec. 13.—For arching over mill dam and 
erecting walls in main street, Wilsden, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. H. Bottomley, surveyor, Bingley, Yorks. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Dec. 19.—For the erection of sanitary 
towers and lunacy wards and padded rooms at the workhouse, 
Tranmere, Birkenhead, for the Guardians. Mr. Edmnud 
Kirby, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. 

BLACKPOOL —Dec 20.—For proposed public conveniences 
and cloak-rooms, Lower Promenade, Central Beach. Mr. John 
S. Brodie, borough engineer and surveyor, Blackpool. 


BRIDLINGTON.— Dec. 14 —For the erection of four shops 
and other buildings at Cliff Street and Cross Street. Mr. 
Samuel Dyer, architect and surveyor, Quay Road, Brid!ington. 

BRIGHTON.—Dec, 12.—For repairs and improvements to 
the Crown Street Infants’ Council school. Messrs. T. Simpson 
& Son, surveyors, 17 Ship Street, Brighton. 

BRISTOL.—Dec. 12.—For the erection of two firemen’s 
dwellings, Bedminster police station, Bristol. The City 
Engineer, 63 Queen Square, :Bristol. 

CARDIFF.— Dec. 21.—For the erection of pumping 
machinery and plant. Mr. J. L. Wheatley, town clerk, 
Cardiff. 

COMPSTALL.—Dec. 20—For alterations to the school 
buildings and for the erection of a new infants’ school at St. 
Paul’s school, for the Ashton-under-Lyne and Stockport Unions 
District. Mr.i‘H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, 
Chester. 

CREWE.—Dec. 12.—For the erection of a new fire station, 
stables, cart-shed, &c., for the Crewe Town Council. Mr. 
G. Eaton Shore, borough surveyor, Heath Street, Crewe. 

DARTMOUTH.—Dec. 24.—For the erection of public 
slaughter-houses at Great Ridges, Dartmouth. Mr. Arthur 
Smith, C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Victoria Cham- 
bers, Dartmouth. 

FELIXSTOWE.—Dec. 14.—For alterations and additions to 
their store buildings at Garrison Lane, for the Felixstowe and 
Walton Urban District Council. Mr. H, Clegg, Town Hall, 
Felixstowe. 

GRIMSBY.—Dec. 15.—For the erection of new horse stables, 
cart-sheds, &c., in King Edward Street. Mr. Arthur Goose- 
man, architect and surveyor, Cleethorpe Road, Grimsby. 

HINDLEY.—Dec. 19.—For the conversion of the old 
Council offices in Cross Street, Hindley, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. Alf. Holden, engineer and surveyor, Council 
Offices, Hindley, Lancs. 

IRELAND —Dec. 12.—For new works for the Great 
Northern Railway Company, Ireland :—Station buildings in 
timber, with slated roofs ; goods stores in timber, and station- 
masters’ houses in masonry, for the proposed new stations at 
Ballyward and Leitrim, on the Ballyroney to Castlewellan Rail- | 
way ; extension of engine shed at Omagh in masonry, and 
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cottage in masonry for signalman at Maguiresbridge. Mr. W. H. 
Mills, engineer-in-chief, Amiens Street terminus, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 13.—For sundry works at the auxiliary 
asylum, Youghal. Mr. W.H. Hill, architect, 28 South Mall, 
Cork. 

IRELAND.—-Dec. 13.—For building twenty cottage: for 
labourers for the Castlecomer Rural District Council, Castle- 
comer, Ireland. Mr. Thomas Mahony, clerk of District Council. 

IRELAND —Dec. 14.—For alterations and additions to the 
Crown post office, Roscrea, co. Tipperary. Mr. O. Williams, 
clerk of works, Post Office, Limerick. . 

IRELAND —Dec. 15.—For the erection of buildings for 
patients in the Monaghan District lunatic asylum. Mr. T. F. 
M‘Namara, architect, 50 Dawson Street, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 28.—For building technical school at 
Society Street, Londonderry. Mr. Daniel Conroy, architect, 
21 Shipquay Street, Londonderry. 

KENDAL.—Dec. 14.—For converting a dwelling-house into 
a shop and business premises. Mr, Stephen Shaw, architect, 
Kendal. 

LONDON.-—For building seven villas on the Willenhall Park 
estate. The London and District Land and Building Company, 
Ltd., 9 Great Castle Street, Oxford Circus, W. 

LONDON —Dec. 12.—For the erection of a wood and 
corrugated iron fire-escape shed at Hendon. Mr S. Slater 
Grimley, engineer, Council Offices, The Burroughs, Hendon. 

LONDON.—Dec. 12.—For the building of a footbridge over 
the river Quaggy, in High Street, Lewisham. Town Hall, 
Catford (Surveyor’s Department). 

LONDON.—Dec, 12.—For demolishing and rebuilding a 
one-storey washhouse at the asylum in Cleveland Street, W., 
for the Managers of the Central London Sick Asylum District. 
Mr. A, A. Kekwick, architect,.18 Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. 

LONDON.— Dec. 14.—For the erection of a boat-shed and 
workshops at South Wharf, Trinity Street, Rotherhithe, SE, 
for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. T. W. Ald- 
winckle & Son, architects, 20 Denman Street, London 
Bridge, S E. 

LONDON —Dec. 17.—For the erection of a branch library 
at Brockley, for the Lewisham libraries committee. Mr. A. L. 
Guy, architect, 4 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

LONDON.—Dec. 21.—For the construction of underground 
conveniences for men and women in Great Dover Street, for 


the Southwark Borough Council. Mr. A. Harrison, borough: 
survevor, Town Hall, Walworth Road. 

LonbDoNn.— Dec. 28.—For the construction of stables, cart- 
sheds, loose-boxes, &c, at Home Pa:k depdt, Lower Syden- 
ham. The Town Hall, Catford (Surveyor’s Department). 

LONDONDERRY.—Dec. 28.—For building technical school 
at Society Street. Mr. Daniel Conroy, architect, 21 Shipquay 
Street, Londonderry, 

MARSDEN.—Dec. 13.—For the erection of seven dwelling- 
houses, boundary-walls and outbuildings at Bank Bottom, 
Lingards Woods, Marsden. Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, archi-- 
tects, Huddersfield. 

\ MERTHYR TYDFIL.—Dec. 12.—For the construction of new 
latrines and repaving of yards at Dowlais Council schools. 
Mr. E. Stephens, clerk, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

MERTHYR TYDFIL.—Dec. 12.—For altering fireplaces in. 
old school, providing and fixing new grates and stoves, and 
building stacks Mr. E. Stephens, clerk, Education Committee, 
Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfl. 

MERTHYR TyDFIL.—Dec. 12.—For the erection of head 
teacher’s rooms at Abermorlais school. Mr. E. Stephens, 
clerk, Town Hall, Merthyr Tydfil. 

MOLLAND.—Dec. 13—For the erection of cottages at 
Molland and East Anstey stations, Devonshire, for the Great 
Western Railway Company. The Engineer, Taunton Station.. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—Dec. 17.—For the erection of 
schools in Eskdale Terrace, Newcastle. Messrs. Russell & 
Cooper, architects, 11 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 

NEWHAVEN.—Jan. 4—For the erection of an isolation 
hospital with administration block in Lewes Road, Newhaven, 
Mr. F. J. Rayner, architect, 34 Meeching Road, Newhaven. 

NORTH SUNDERLAND.—Dec. 14.—For repairs‘and improve: 
ments to St. Paul’s Church, North Sunderland. Mr. Geo. 
Reavell, jun , architect, Alnwick. 

OLDBURY.—For the erection of 100 houses, Oldbury district. 
Mr. George Payton, architect, 58 New Street, Birmingham. 

PLYMOUTH.—Dec. 20.—For the erection of two blocks of 
dwellings at Prince Ruck, for the Plymouth Corporation. 
Messrs. Hine & Odgers, Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 

SCARBOROUGH —Dec. 16.—For the erection of toll lodges, 
towers, walls, &c., on the Marine Drive, Scarborough, for the 
Town Council. Mr. E. T. Beard, marine drive engineer, 
57 Sandside, Scarborough. 
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‘SCOTLAND.—Dec. 14.—For the erection of a new school, 
playsheds, enclosing walls, &c , at Poldhullie, for the Strathdon 
School Board. Mr. Geo. Bennett Mitchell, architect, 148 Union 
Street, Aberdeen... 


SCOTLAND.—Dec. 15.—For the mason, carpenter, slater, 
plasterer, plumber, painter and glazier’s work in erection of 
proposed new isolation hospital, Fraserburgh. Mr. William 
Reid, architect, Saltoun Square, Fraserburgh, 


SCOTLAND —Dec. 19.—For the erection of a boathouse and 
pavilion on the north bank of the Clyde at Glasgow Green. 
The Office of Public Works, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—Dec. 19.—For the. erection of. an infectious 
diseases hospital. Mr. T. H. Scott, architect, Town House, 
Peterhead. 

SCOTLAND.—Dec. 31.—For the erection of the contem- 
plated fever hospital at Newcastleton, for the Liddesdale 
District committee. Mr, Alexander Inglis, architect, 12 Bridge 
Street, Hawick. 

SHEFFIELD.—Dec. 15.—For the erection of sale-shops, 
offices, assembly hall, &c., in Trippet Lane, Sheffield. Messrs. 
Hall & Fenton, architects and surveyors, 14 St. James’s Row, 
Sheffield. 

STUBBINGTON.—Dec. 16.—For the erection of new coast- 
guard buildings at Stubbington, near Fareham, Hampshire. 
‘Director of Works Department, Admiralty, 21 Northumber- 
land Avenue, London, W.C. 


SUNDERLAND.—Jan. 4.—For the erection of a new building 
‘to provide a board-room and general offices. Mr. J. G. Morris, 
‘Clerk to the Commissioners, Commissioners’ Quay, Sunderland. 


SWANLEY.—Dec. 10,—For new store accommodation at. 


‘White Oak school, Swanley, Kent, for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. Mr. W. T. Hatch, engineer-in-chief, the 
‘Office of the Board, Embankment, London, E.C. 

ULVERSTON.—Dec. 14.—For the erection of five houses in 
Clarence Street, Ulverston, for the Swarthmoor and Ulverston 
Co-operative Society, Ltd. Messrs. Settle & Brundrit, 
WW Iverston. 

WALES.—Dec. 12.—For the erection of a vicarage house at 
Ynishir, Porth. Mr. George E. Halliday, architect, Cardiff. 


WALES.—Dec. 12.—For making alterations and building 
additions to the Dunraven hotel, Tonypandy. Messrs. A. O. 
‘Evans, Williams & Evans, architects, Pontypridd. 


WALES.—Dec. 13.—For the erection of a cottage at 
Crumlin (high-level) station, Monmouthshire, for the Great 
Western Railway Company. The Engineer, Newport Station, 
Wales. 

WALES.—Dec. 17.—For the erection of a new school at 
Mountain Ash. Mr. F. R. Bates, architect, 26 Westgate 
Chambers, Newport. 

WALES.— Dec. 18.—For the erection of fifty-eight houses 
and two shops, or for separate blocks of eleven, seven, thirty- 
one and nine houses respectively and two shops, on the 
Cwmneol estate, Cwmaman. Messrs. J. Llewellin Smith & 
Davies, architects, Aberdare. 

WALES.—Dec, 19.—For the erection of fifty-eight houses 
and two shops, or for separate blocks of eleven, seven, thirty- 
one and nine houses respectively and two shops, on the 
Cwmneol estate, Cwmaman, for the Aberneol Building Com- 
pany, Limited. Messrs. J. Llewellyn Smith & Davies, 
architects, Aberdare. 

WALES —Dec. 20.—For alterations and additions to the 
girls and infants’ departments of the Coedpenmaen school, for 
the Pontypridd Urban District Council. Mr. P. R.A Wil- 
loughby, surveyor, Education Offices, Gelliwastad Grcve, 
Pontypridd, 

WALES.—Dec, 23.—For the erection of an isolation hos- 
pital at Cefn Hergoed, Bridgend, for the Bridgend hospital 
committee. Mr. P. J. Thomas, architect, Bridgend. 

WEYMOUTH.—Dec. 22.—For the erection of a new head 
post office at Weymouth. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
Gate, S.W. 

WISBECH.— Dec. 16 —For the enlargement of post office at 
Wisbech. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

WOMBWELL.—Dec. 24.—For the erection of a free library. 
Mr. A. B. Linford, architect, Carlton Villa, Wombwell. 

WOTHORPE.—For erection of residence, cottage, stables, 
&c , at Wothorpe, Stamford. Messrs. J. G. Stallebrass & Sons, 
architects, North Street, Peterborough. 

WREXHAM.—Dec, 13—For alterations to market and 
market hall shop, for the Town Council. Borough Surveyor, 
Willow Road, Wrexham. 


MEssRs. HEAD, WRIGHTSON & Co.,, LTD., have been 
awarded the important contract for the erection of a large 
pontoon plant to facilitate shipment of coal at Southampton. 
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SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


“SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead Oap and ‘“Self-Locking ” Steel ‘Bar 
are special features that no other systems possess, 
Requires no Nuts, Bolts, Screws, or Packing. 


KK 
9°9 
—SOSXK 


. La 


VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 
And 34 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C. 


Guaranteed 5 Years, 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate’Circus, London, -E.(. 
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TENDERS. 


ALDERSHOT. Westminster and 


For constructing a building estate road, Surrey. 
THomas Dinwippy & SONs, architects and surveyors, 


CATERHAM. 
Messrs. 


Greenwich. 


For additions to Messrs. Simmonds & Sons’ ffour mills. Section of 
Messrs. FRIEND & LLOvD, architects, Aldershot. : R Hil, sto se aes 8 
Se Seas d ae 2 QUITTENTON, Warlingham (ac- 
em ; ‘ ; ; ; ‘ ; +n 
Knight ; jer ans cepted) . : 3 : “) 35419) OUD 404 0 O 
Snuggs . : : : . ; é wants l 207 ORO 
Paen : : : . . . : . 4I,119, 9 0 CHELL. 
Edgoose + 1,079. 0 © | For additions to Chell workhouse. Messrs. W. F. SLATER & 
MartIN, WELLS & Co., Lp. (accepted) # 1,035710) © W. H. WALLEY, sass architects. 
Cooke : ‘ . 411,940 0 0 
BARNES. Cooke ‘ oy eas . 11,900 0 oO 
For alterations and enlargement of the parish church. Mr. Grant & Sons . ; ; ; A +. LE,Z50440: 0 
CHARLES INNES, architect. York & Goodwin : ‘ of 1580 tan? 
Colls & Sons » £6,480 Oo © Broadhurst & Son . ; te as. 
Barrett & Power 6,336 0 oO James A § 3 : . 11,473 0 0 
Dove Bros. ° : 5945 0 Oo Godwin . r - ‘ : + pbiyp42S as a0 
E. Lawrence & Sons : : . 5,910 0 O Bagnall . : e : ¢ 11,130 0 © 
Minter. : : 5,885 0 oO Bennett Bros. . : . I1,050 0 oO 
Prestige & Co, . 5,851 0 0 GALLIMORE, Newcastle (accepted ) : . 10,994 0 0 
Dorey & Co. 5,788 O O 
Soole & Sons 5,353 © O 
Renshaw . : . ; : : . 5,297 0 O ¢ CODE EO Se = em 
Nightingale . : : : : : 5,242 © 0o| For office furniture and fittings for the new municipal buildings. 
“Macey & Sons . ; : ‘ : 5,160 0 oO Mr. EGBERT RUSHTON, surveyor. 
Adamson & Sons . : : < 4,985 Oo Oo Angus & Co. . ‘ «£357 19 0 
North of England School Furnishing Company 319 17, © 
BASFORD. Curtis & Mawer . oie unadoc . 264 2 6 
For sewerage works for the eastern portion of the parish of Brookfield & Windows r : é, .227 10,' 0 
Burton Joyce, for the Basford Rural District Council. Hirst & Sons ? 5  o2hS0 tee 
Messrs. ELLIOTT & BROWN, SHE PeOTE, Nottingham. Shoesmith . ; : .. 193 Jo. s 
Barry : : ‘ ° : . 44870 0 O Smith . . 169 1403 
Harper ie Se eas 4,803 0 O| WELLINGTON FURNIGHINE Co., Grimsby (ac- 
Whitelock. ‘ oe duets 4,710 0 O cepted) . 2 : : 5 . 168 o oO 
Holmes & Co. . 4,597 19 6 
j..& J. Warner . 4,472 10 oO 
Trimm : 4,493 0 0 FAKENHAM (NORFOLE). 
Wilson & Sons . ; f 4,073 4 11 | For alterations to premises in the Market-place. Mr. W. J.. 
Bower Bros. . ; ¢ ; , : 24,0507 OO DUNHAM, architect, Norwich. 
Willetts & Sons : Z ; 2 ; «| 3.007916" 0 Fisher ; A ; , : : . £625. 0; oO 
Loch, Andrews & Price . j Ne COSA EO Tuthill : ; : 2 Baba 
LANE Bros., Mansfield (accepted ) . 3,698 oOo Oo NEEDS, Fakenham (accepted) ; é < ~ OS LS ao 


——— 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, E.0., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C, 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Litnographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithograpk ed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOG RAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon Bpricaton, or stamped directed 
envelope, 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘©WEST’”’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 


ARE AOOEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRAOINGS, 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1888. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather,1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground, 


W. EF. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “Tribrach, London.” 


T. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENGINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 1882 Central, 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Broadway Chambers, 
WESTMINSTER. 
Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


S.E. 


ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &., 
Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 


Blue and Brindled Bricks, Oommon Building Bricks, 
Fire Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT.” 


“ FROSTERLEY 
acne: MARBLE,” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


M Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Telegrams, ‘ FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


ROBT. J. 


)EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
“Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, B.C, 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
73inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


ROBT: NICHOLL, 
153 HICH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON. 
Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST, 
Tel. No. 9648 Central. 


HAVE YOUR TRACINGS COPIED IN 
PERMANENT BLACK LINES 
ON DRAWING PAPER. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


389 Wictoria Street, London, S.W.3$ 
32 Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


screened and graded 
OR CLINKER to suit all purposes 
3 in Building Works or 


Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vang in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, coke ar BROTHERS, 


ke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W- 


Telephone, 606 King’s Cross. Telegrams, “Clokeful, London.”’ 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES LITHOGRAPHED. 


PHOTO-COPIES AND PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
COOK & HAMMOND, 
Draftsmen and Lithographers, 


‘Dos. 2 & 3 Cothill Street, Broadway, Westminster. 


Telephone No. 5&1 Victoria. 


—T © 
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EASTBOURNE. ! HAVANT—continued, 
For erection of elementary school to accommodate 610 children. Granary. 
Mr. F. G. COOKE, Beriitectey Eastbourne. E&A.S 
‘ prigings . £295 0 oO 
emai & Son Jae ee wee 4 6 Portsmouth Water Fittings Company Ba 13 8 
Longley . . 6,960 0 0 ee oS . se nats 
White . : 6,930 9 oO Edwards 256 aul 
‘ads ad , : Sete x 5 P. Hi DOWDELL, Portsmouth (accepted ). 239 0 0 
Sattin & Evershed 6,775 0 0 HAILSHAM. 
Minter. . 6,728 © O| For the construction of about 5,700 yards of sewers, laying-out 
Smith & Sons 6,550 9 oO land for sewage disposal and other works appertaining to 
Strange & Sons . . 6,546 9 Oo the sewerage of Heathfield, for the Hailsham Rural Dis- 
Se te . * A A : . pie @) trict Council, Sussex. Mr. E. G. COOKE, engineer, 
ie 0. : 4 : 334:0 0 Eastbourne. 
King & Son. : 6,109 oe oO F. W. Thin : , . . . - £9,577 9 0 
ea & Selmes : 6,065 o oO Pedrette & Co.. 5 ; : Me OZ OL eS 
artin ‘A : 4 5,998 5 oO R. H. B. Neal, Ltd. . 252 
PEERLESS, DENNIS & Co. (accepted ) : 5985 10 0 Rogers & Wood oo 4 2 
Architect’s estimate . a, tnt) te fee 0,055.0 m0 1) §. Fackson : 6,330 2 0 
GREENWICH. A, Streeter & Co. Giz92 120 
For external restoration to St. Alfege Church. Messrs. E pee ae coed uae 
THOMAS DINWIDDY & SONS, architects, Westminster Ed a Sto. ; BBE ble ig 
and Greenwich. lh a5 : aco ae: a 
Holloway . £9809, 018 S. W. Harrison & Co. 5 5,707 0 Oo 
Leng . ; : . 842 0 0 Dean, Ltd. 7 : §,007 5 $8 
Crossley & Son , : 810 0 oO pine ? ‘i ee . fy 
KILBy & GAYFORD (accepted ) A - 628) 0 (0 Muirhead, Greig Searaithewe : 5 104 Io 7 
KING'S NORTON. Coxhead . 5,318 0 o 
For the erection of public baths at Selly Oak. Jameson & Son. : 5,318 9 0 
T. A. COLE & SON (accepted) £8,900 0 oj Feerless, Dennis & Co. beee th Oe 
King. 5,232 18 o 
HAVANT. i Martin 5 ~ 44 Jala Oo 
For the erection of farm residence and granary at Fariinetont Killingback & Co. - 4,932 0 9 
for the Portsmouth Waterworks Company. Mr. A. E. Johnson & hee : - 4,800 0 0 
STALLARD, architect, Havant. Tabor - 4,678 16 o 
Preidonce. Pickard - 4,643 0 0 
E. & A. Sprigings PP ide ome | eee oO EPS 
Poremoauth Water Fittings Company : . 4293 5 7 SMITH, St. Leonards. on- Sea (accepted) 4,280 0 oO 
Rogers Bros, £23040 40 Padgham & Huchinson . ; 4,252 80 1O 
Edwards 15230%°0:',.0 HORSHAM. 
Croad 1,179 O O| For drainage works at Warnham, 
ie EX. DOWDELL, Portsmouth (accepted) . 1,096 0 Oo ROWLAND BROS. (accepted ) L409 402d 


RED, BLUE AND CREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING, 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &c. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


ME ZOTIL 


THE MOST SANITARY, 
THE MOST Secor Te 


WALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine, 


BRICHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE. { 


The Best and Cheapest cen for Glazed Tiles, 


VERMINPROOF 


Made In England, with English Capital, by English § 
Labour. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS— 


LONDON TABLET CO., sydenham, S.E. 


Teleg., ‘‘ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 808 Sydenham. 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 


: of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 


| 


Thornaby, 


The BRONZE MEDAL * min SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


| ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Glazed 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


STRUCTURAL WORK. 


ROOFS. 


Head, Wrightson & Co. Ltd. 
Stockton-=on=Tees. 


Tel. Address, ‘‘ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Ltd. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &e. Also Makers of FOLDING 
SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 
Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application 
a 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 


VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “‘JINGOSO ” 
PATENT FIRECRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot Air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 
and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, Oity Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c, 
*‘ JINGO ’’ Chimney Pots and 
*‘JINGOSO ” Ventilators. 
Full particulars on application, 
4 SPen VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


VAL DE TRAVERS} 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 


HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C, : 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE | 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


‘ James Bedford & Co, 


(Successors to 
CHAS, WATSON, F.R.S.A.,& HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


“EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
. SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zine © 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. ys 


Price Lists, Oatalogues, Hsti‘ ” 
mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 
Tele. Address, 
‘ Ventilator, Halifax.”’ 


i 


| 


REG. No. 321.530 


FALDO’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables; Gowsheds, 
sachet i ie gel, &c. 


OONTRAOTOR TO JS 
H.M. GOVERNMENT. -< ae)! 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


THOMAS FALDO & CO LTD. 
283-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON, S.E- 


ESTABLISHED 
1851. 
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LEATHERHEAD. 


For kerbing, channelling, metalling and making-up a portion 
of Linden Road. Mr. T. SALKIELD, surveyor. 


LONDON— continued. 


For cleaning schools during the Christmas holidays, for the~ i 
London County Council education committee. 


send be & Co,, Ltd, 4 Hs 4 i Lower Chapman Street, St. George-in-the-East. 
Th aniae s 410 2 9 Holliday . . e ° £331 ~o a 
Hofmann . $408 weno Vigor & Co. . F 284 10° O 
Cunningham Forbes & Co.. 389 18 oO Woollaston Bros, 270 0 oO 
Sommerfeld. é 388 2 0o| Haydon & Sons . 268 8 0 
Soan : : : ; §374810. 0 Bouneau 268 o oO 
May a. ge easier: . 37013 6]  Woollaston & Co. 265 0 oO 
6 6 Elkington & Sons 259 14 G& 
a Free * Sons, } Sata cepted) . lbegiate Dolman & Co. . : : , 2 : 243 4.0510 
For the erection of new stores in Silver Street, for the Edmon- Shillington Street, Battersea. 
ton Co-operative Society. Mr. H. SEYMOUR COUCHMAN, Jewell . : 116 0 0 
arcnitect, Tottenham. J.& M. Patrick . : . . : » 107 90 0 
First design Martin, Wells & Co., lid. .) 93 9 oO 
: 8 Tucker. . ° : é . ; 6 60.) Gre 
Porter : : : 3 =&h £94 ERS Flood . ; A . A = 4 . +. Meo heronao 
Knight & Son . 1,857: 0, ©} Hudson Bros.’ . *. .° 47 4.) re 
General Builders, Ltd. 1,779 0 O Johnson & Co., Ltd. . : 75s Dik 
Fairhead & Son 1,720 OmO : ? 
Monk : ; : « 1,692m0,.0 Page's Walk, Ber rmondsey, 
J. GROVES, Tottenham (accepted) 5 . tts 74 ano Bulled & Co. 242 0 0 
Second design. mee 237 10 Oo 
: ) Let ice on. 232 G O- 
Sec & Son : 5 : : A * 15333 "O70 Sayer & Son 32c Ele 
# onk : : . : : . 1; yee : P Lathey Bros. : 1970 © 
che i ae Bo ee Sy atasteah H. J. Williams .« sn: 191 10 oO 
For the erection of a new police section dates at Balham. Mr, Cpanel 
J. Dixon BUTLER, architect. Quantities by Messrs. id : 5 
THURGOOD, SON & CHIDGEY. Thompson & Beveridge. : : 233: 0; & 
Nash ; ; . £480 fae ie Set Bros) Ltd/3. sy. ; ; 193 (oa) 
olden ‘ 189 0 0 
SOrr cages 4738 8 8] Wilke G ‘ae aoe 
H. J. Williams Ltd.. 4,612 0 o| Bristow & Eatwell 167 0 © 
Checennn go Son 4,603 0 o| Spencer, Santo & Co., Ltd. 109 0 O 
Holloway Bros.. 4,593 ONE Walnut Tree Walk, Latte 
Higgs & Hill 4,524 0 O King & Son. ° : : : ; , » 320 ro ia: 
Lathey Bros. 4,410. 0 O Sims : 268 o Oo 
Stimpson & Co. 4,402 0 O Hornett » 22010 0 
H. Lovat, Ltd. . 4,400 0 O Brittain : j : : : : a* KOS RON 
Willmott & Son 4,344 0 0 Appleby & Sons . : : : 6 i Sy ome 
Messom & Son. 4:G30)0m OC Ford . 2 : ; : . 162-18 Oo 
Lascelles & Co. . 4,329 000 Smith & Son ¢ : : S717 70 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND: 
planned, Minato alas. et talerrlinbaatet nam mE sk Seat ael Stet ode ad St eh eam et 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards:- For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Damp and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


meet ALFRED WALKER & SON, 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, W. 


14 King Street, Leeds. 
Serena CONTRACTORS FOR ante SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &c.. 
EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, 
Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, Architects). 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, 14 King St., Leeds.” 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


Postal 
Addressegs.. 


ESTABLISHED ‘ ESTABLISHED 
1844, 1844... 
AND IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 
LONDON : PORTSMOUTH: BRISTOL: 


Bradshaw & Co., 
Queen Victoria Street, E-C, 


E. Bradshaw & Son, 
322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. 


Cc. Bradshaw & Son,, 
Chapel Street, St. Philips Marsh... 
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LONDON— continued. LONDON— continued. 
= perenstele Kennington. Lab Vicarage Road, Woolwich. 
ims . . . . £269 9 Oo 
Maxwell Bros., itd. . 220 0 0 Ss ei oo rea Fe hppae Se £243 4 
Rice & Son . : #f4IzZ10. Oo Hon < ter : : . . . 199 19 O 
Johnson & Co., Ltd. . 207 0 O Rama penne 198 0 0 
Triggs . s } 199 0 0 en ros, . ° ° ; ° ° , 194 4 6 
Hulled RCo. aditeuaes roves oA f ; c , ‘ F 5 hy be) © 
Proctor & Son . - - : A ; lon OmOe 
Flood . i)  araptBomvoy.olll paris 4 
Garrett & Son : : : é 1707.0 +0 } : f ‘ ; ; ; : - 17417 6 
Leipsic Road, Camberwell. Ne es Street, Limehouse. 
Tucker : ; : 5 : : 26200. Ole O Holliday. : : 2 e sml20,105.0 
Goad ‘ Tg GG Sturmur & Sons, aKal,, ‘ A : ; - 108 oO o 
Cine” 275 0 O Woollaston & Co. . : ; A : 4 2) Cl 
Sayer & Son 246 0 0 Haydon & Sons . : : 7 5 ; eR TIM fe) 
_ Triggs. 240 0:0 Elkington & Sons 5 ‘ ; 4 : re a O 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. 239 0 O Vigor & Co. . . : : : : 0 Hi © ©& 
Ford . : . 235 10 © Dolman Sh COvee. | ag) oe eee 2 05" 0: O 
M A 
4 we Bros, Li Ltd. . : ae - 3 Chatham Gardens, Hoxton. 
Brown . c ¢ O  % : C C « HG ce te 
ace: Road, heen ie Vigor & Co.. . ° : : : : e154e°O° 0 
Green . : : - : 5» WE Gy Bouneau .. : < : ; F é = I4tOh O 
King & Sons : é - e3750507 © Stevens Bros. . : : ‘ : . 128 12 o 
Brittain } f : 330 0 O Barrett & Power . . 120 00 
Martin, Wells & Gor Ltd, 43204 OUO C. Dearing & Son ELE Key fer 
Jo& M. Patrick: . - : trom On 50, ; 
Rice & Sons vEZOzen OO Stlwood Street, Rotherhithe. 
Appleby & Son . : : P 209.07 0 Sayer & Son « ; : : 7 304.50; 0 
Holliday & Greenw ood, Ltd. : : ; 5 ly © Harries & Co. . ! : ; : 2326 OO 
Garrett & Son . : - < c 258 0 Oo Groves. ¢ . c : ‘ é < 227 ORO 
Gloucester Grove East, PE Kensineton Bey Sees . 219 18 6 
Wall, Ltd. . ; = 346 Moro : p ; : : : : st eke Cay 
Polden . . ; 220 ioe Hellide: & Greenwood, Ltd. ‘ eee ah 
Flood . : 218 0 oO y eR Dd, ee OO 
Holloway Bros., Ltd. F 201g Om O Putecs ee 
Spencer, Santo & Co., Ltd. . : 158 0 O Hamed EE ROBE I Corte Ran 
ee eruthaar®. Enncss(Bros 2) SME RPMPERC NL ing otc 
Foxley . : 7 16Om OF O Hayter & Son . b ‘ : ; : LOL LIONO 
Hornett : 2 : . 167°0°0 Proctor & Son. ‘ ; : : : wl og OnO 
Brittain ; al Ae Ono Howie é ; : : ; : : > TGs) ©) © 
Rice & Son. Peet eto O Groves : . ; ‘ ; ; : <an1 724600 O 
J. F. Ford li7e 0 0 Banks . , : 4 : - : : a 15QR17" 9 


~ ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


F JOHNSON PHILLIPS CABLES 


Pe SED QUARANTEED 
WRITE FOR PRICE LISTS AND SAMPLES. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 
OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
i forall kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 
testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 
Ww ELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines So AAV EERE 
‘ with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 


JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING. | 
LS 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY CO., LD. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 
TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of Builders’ and Contractors’ 
Ironwork. 


VENTILATORS, 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEERS, 


| i! 
ila ii: 
BENSON STREET, 


jz iy - 


OLUME LXXI. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, E.O. 


‘Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. | 


i 9 
JOHN KING, aeehusa Buildings, Hotels & Private Houses. 


Cc. J. UTLEY & CO. 
STEEPLE JACKS, 


Electrical Engineers & Contractors. 
Established 1860. (Late W. MITOHELL.) | 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


CHURCH SPIRES & CHIMNEY-SHAFTS, LIGHTNING CON- 
DUCTORS, made, fixed and supplied. Lowest Prices. | 
Repairs of all kinds without stoppage of works. 


THE CORBIN LIQUID 


DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


(The Latest and Best from America). 
It Prevents Banging, but Latches the Door. 


The only Door Check with two pistons balancing one another | 
and thus reducing wear and tear. | 


FIRE | 


INSURANCE COMPAN 


LIVERPOOL. 


|Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


(Rie ARO BES amemn eee 


(TT oe OSE o 


Total Security, 23,800,000. 


PHCENIX 


ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


FIRE OFFICE 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

‘MODERATE RATES. 

ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 

LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 

PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 

Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 

LOSSES PAID OVER 


BR27,000,000. 


REPLACING OTHER CHECKS EVERY WHERE, and 
is being Specified by Architects for Board Schools, | 


It_is quicker and more positive in action, reducing the 
draught to a minimum. 
Main Working Parts are Dust-Proof, and 
They never require Oiling or even cleaning. 
Superior design, construction and appearance, 
And is reversible. 
Patented everywhere. 
Patent SPRING DOOR “STOPS for holding open Spring Doors! 
in any position, without injury to floor cloth or carpet. 


SOLE IMPORTERS— 


F. C. SOUTHWELL & CO. 
75 SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E..| 
F. 0. 8. & Co.’s Agents for Manchester and surrounding 
district—BAXENDALE & Oo., Miller Street, Manchester. 


For Index of Advertisers, see page x. 
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LONDON — continued. ae MALVERN. 
treet. Stebner. For erecting public hbrary. Mr. H. A. CROUCH, architect, 
So tata Ads ea hac 12 Gray’s Inn. Square, Londen, W.C. Quantities by Mr. 


Synleseerumy sates ve er i a ee G. WEBSTER. 
Haydon & Sons . : ‘ ; : : ME TA0 IT) 20 Golbdine + : “OOO ’ . £8,420 0 0 
Elkington & Sons. - + ese TE? 5 Ol Meredith.. . . ~. . « 09 ese 
Vigor & Co. : : S . : : See Vs Us Bastow, Stephens & Co. . 4 : : <7, 7I2R OO ae 
J. F. Holliday. , 3 : ; : OF MR a Bromage & Evans . : ; ; ‘ - 73653 16 0 
Griffiths . F 5 : ; ‘ “ «97,02 7ag es 
NOTE —In 15 cases the lowest tender has been recom- Holloway . : : ‘ P : P . 7,484 10. oO 
mended for acceptance, but in the case of the Purrett Road Broad, Ltd. . ; : ; : : é- 19,50 AO ee 
school the second lowest tender has been recommended for J. & A. Brazier . ; : : : : .?) 354 eee 
acceptance. Long &Sons . : : : ° : - 7,332, 9. G 
Lovell A ; ; : ; ; A . 73321 Orae 
Tilt Bros. . 4 : ‘ : : fs +i 97 220M 
For the erection of northern district post office, front block, for Smith t ‘ : . ; é f >. 7,040 OMnO 
H.M. Office of Works, &c. Parnall& Sons... ww 
Portland Darley Dale Credit for Dallow & Sons. . 5 ; . . . 6,916 0 Oo 
Stone. Stone. Old Materials. Bowers & Son . , ‘ . i ‘ ss 6,848 (eh ira) 
Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. + £10,396 £10,757 = J. HERBERT, Wolverhampton (accefed ) . 6,610 0 0 
Boyce : : : - LO387, 10,820 — 
Redhouse,sen.. 2 » %-10,330° Jo/Ehow eas co ORPINGTON. 
ener RED IRIE 3 pet ane 7493 3° For six pairs of semi-detached residences at per pair, in High 
Kingerlee& Sons. ae Ok oe 10,982 59 Street. Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, architect. 
Mowlem & Co., Ltd. - «+» 9,980 10,285 — Owen. 5 ons we wo 
L. H. & R. Roberts . : 2. 0,779 10,099 20 Pannett : - : , 5 . . ~ 690 40) 0 
Leslie & Co,Ltd. . . . 9,621 9,878 36 | For pair of semi-detached cottages. Mr, St. PIERRE HARRIS, 
Hudson & Co. . : - 9,520 9,595 ZO architect. 
J. & M. Patrick : : » 9,490: 9,790 499 Lowe . : : : : : : ; . £699 0 o 
Lorden & Son. . : : 0,470" 9,963 a4 ela duets . : . . . : aie: = 
ce se 7 ST BINT pat0O | Sith, 
Foster Bros 1% ; : - 9,289 289 60 PANNETT (accepted) _ . 539 13 0 
Williams, Ltd. .. : : ol. 9,275 9,445 — F 
Smith & Sons, Ltd. . : Srey, 9,729 45 For alterations and repairs to private residence. Mr. ST 
> : PIERRE HARRIS, architect. 
King & Son. : : : 269 9,671 40 
Lowe . : : , A 5 Q “| L210 “6° oO 
Banyard & Son, : . » 9,185 228 35 Knight. ; ’ 5 , : . : « SOF 3a xO 
Dove Bros. . . : » 9,045 9,315 = Somerford & Son ‘ . : “ : . J1Gni nth. oO 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd. . ‘ . 8,984 9,225 ie) GLASSUP (accepted) . : ; : - - 168107 0 
Nightingale .  . . » 8,948 9194 Aye For a pair of semi-detached villa residences in High Street. 
Walley: Bo cs, Be ee me 008 8,963 33 Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, architect. 
Perry Bros. : ; : * 88,579 8,484 100 A. PANNETT (accepted) ‘ : Fe £050 *Ols0 


Ee  NNNNNNNNMooanaono@ow*w*wsw0@#wOqooOoao®oyoyqweo=2E2 20 ——S—SS—aa—a—SS_Oa——eae—S 

T MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 

E Pa = s BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
| Telegrams, '‘ Snewin, London.'' LONDON, E.C, Telephone 274 Holborn. 


BRAMLEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. 


Apply B. WHITAKER &'SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSFORTH. 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd. 


All communications to London Office—139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.) 


ae aT 


SCTE erences rm ere ate rca ere ee 
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w 9 ROCHESTER KENT 
re LONDON OEFICE 139-DUEER VICTORIA STREET 


Contractors to the ADMIRALTY, WAR OFFICE, NATAL GOVERNMENT, LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Annual Contracts 8 Years in succession). 


MARTIN EARLE & CO., Ltd brand of CEMENT i 
(80.0 "5 " is extensively used in the construction of the following Works :—NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
: alana GoAuT muceneinonre deta HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
KS, ITH DOCKS, and in all the principal Coionial and Import Markets. Estimates for large or small quantities on application to 
All CEMENT manufactured by MARTIN E the LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
"7 ARLE & CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kentish Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. . 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD, TAMWORTH. INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


ARCHIT For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
EC- IN ALL Facsimiles and all business purposes. 
TURAL COLOURS, MONOGRAMS, éxcten gett es 
: and Ink. Postage3d. extra. Full names, in neat type, 2s. post 


free. Price Lists free. 


SANITARY PIPES, GLAZED BRICKS, JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. 
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RUGBY. SKEGNESS—continued. 
For the erection of Bavtist church and schools, St. Andrew’s 


Street, Rugby. Messrs. GEORGE & R. 


architects, 5 Clement’s saben Strand, London, W.C 


P. BAINES, 


For the supply of cast-iron pipes, special castings, &c., as 
pressure mains in connection with the sewerage works. 
Messrs. ELLIOTT & BROWN, engineers, Nottingham. 


Coulson & Lofts £6 77415 9| Cochrane& Co. . £1,301 Io 
Gough  . 2 . 6,632 0 O Cochrane & Co., Ltd. 1,348 19 4 
Walton & Son. 6,426 90 0 Staveley Coal and Ironworks Co. 1324 ae 
Hollowell . . 6,412 9 0 Sheepbridge Ironworks Co. 1,319 13 oO 
Whorwood 6,336 9 0 Clay Cross Ironworks Co. T3070. iG 
Foster & Dicksee 6,294 0 O STANTON IRONWORKS Co, Stanton (accepted ) Lee 16 0 
Parnell & Son . 6,168 14 oO Holwell Ironworks Co. . , . ee E254 100 
Kerridge & Shaw 6,113 0 O : 
Cleaver. - 5919 0 O 
LINNELL & SON, Rugby (accepted : . 5,981 8 3 ULVERSTON. 
For drainage works at Bouth. 
Wilson Z : ».4359 9: 0 
Lourie . : - a 23G0n0; 7 O 
SIN ERS T. & W. Dirkin . A roe) 
For improving and extending the sewerage and sewagee Wilson 159 I0 oO 
disposal works. Messrs. ELLIOTT & BROWN, engineers Thompson . 157 15 Oo 
Nottingham. Iddon . 157 19 O 
Firth & Co. . £12, 024 0 O R. SHUTTLEWORTH Ulverston (accepted) . 132/.G 0 
J. & T. Binns . 11,640 0 O 
Wilson & Sons 10,682 10 9 
Parker & Sharpe ; : ; ‘ 16,975 20.00 WALES. 
Trimm & Co. . . : : : : 10,447. © O| For the erection of new offices in King]Street, Mold, for the 
Dunkley & Son . 10,250 90 9 Flintshire education committee. 
Pattinson & Co. 10,241 13 0 THOS. ROBERTS, Mold (accepted) . + « STL 2234 GeO 
Barker Bros. Fi 10,167 9 O 
Langley, Hard ohnson 10,14 fe) 
Strickland & Col aac : 2 weer seth 
Siiatte.) « 9,985 8 o| For new schools for infants. Mr. H. G. CROTHALL, surveyor. 
Langley & Westmoreland 9,961 Oo Oo Godson &Son.  . - 5 3035 eG 
Barey- 0.52505 O80 Patman & Fotheringham’. pe Oo eee OO 
Johnson & Langley. ‘ F % 4 9 Deals) Ge. Goddard & Son : R730 0) 0 
Chamberlain . A : . 5 aO; 700 0110 Minter 3,686 o oO 
i ne 9,458 3 0 Kingerlee . 3,659 9 Oo 
Bower Bros. . 3 9,300 O O Blackburn. 3,502.0 0 
Loch, Andrews & Price . 8,998 3 0 Kearley 3,413 0 0 
Turner & Sons ‘ : ; ; eS;990'1 1077 0 Heath 3,400 0 O 
Kerry & Co. . : : : x ; aS, COO ML ONO Brown 3,296 0 O 
Buckley SSE 934 4S Dorey 3,251 0 O 
J. S. DAW SON, Blackpool (accepted). 8,558 4 3 Hanson ; 3,234.0 O 
Short 8,354 II 7 KNIGHT (accepted ) . $1064 5030 


TANKS & CISTERNS 
IRON DRUMS, KEGS & CANS. 


IRON ROOFS AND BUILDINGS. 


ALDWINS, LTD. 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. 


GALWANIZERS of all kinds of IRON WORK. 
London Office—5 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 


TONE Fie 


aGEE & PORTLAND ~ 
QUARRY OWNERS. 


5) ee Regislered 
iRegistered 
TRADE MAR 


COMBE DOWNS 
| STOKE GROUND, 
WESTWOCD GROUND. 
| HARTHAM PARK 
ay) and the PRINCIPAL Renfro. 


PORTLAND. 
tS Taare ~ LONDON DEPOTS 


TOn Nei 
—E Figmo GW R .NESTBOURNE PARK 


Scag te 
ro G ¢luca cane) L&SWwR, NINE ELMS Sw 


j42 CROSVENOR RF, PIMLICO. 
Att oh wicre Mi OdING 


a 
and PRESERVING BUILDING MATERIALS MANCHESTER 
. = TRAFFORD PARK. 


MONKS PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN, 
CORNGRIT, 

FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BRADFORD, 
HEAD 


OFFICES BAT 


LIVERPOOL : 


* 40 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, 
EXCHANGE ST EAST. 


het ee, only ers the Bar, 


A 
& 
| 
| 
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WALTON-ON-THAMES. Received too late for Classtfication, 
For 520 yards of 9-inch stoneware pipe sewer, &c., in Sydney BURSLEM. 

Road. Mr. R. yD surveyor. For the provision of an electric-light installation at the Chell 
Soan . see eh gd of Tbe |) POO workhouse, for the Wolstanton and Burslem Board of 
Kavanagh & Co. : : : : ; E ) 27, Guardians 
Horsell : : ; : : : ; = yzes 6 4 Accepted tenders. 

Hebburn. ; ; : , . : +P bears McClure & Whitfield, engine and sen - £764 pee, 
Atkins. . 246 10 0 E. M. Evans, wiring .. 644 5 8 
E. POTTERTON & Co., East Molesey (accepted ) 216. 30580 Stirling Boiler Co, boilers . : ; i | 650 0 0 
Pfulger Batteries Co, accumulators . ; 207 "2" 0 

Electric and Ordnance Accessories Co., switch- : 
WEST HAM. board ; E : : . 183819 eS 
For erection of sanitary convenience, Plaistow. Mr. J. G. Crompton & Co., ‘arc lighting . . : - 148 0 0 

MORLEY, engineer. LONDON. 

Doulton & Co. . ; 5 ; ; i 3% t1005 eee For cables and street boxes, for the Hammersmith Borough 

Jaggers y ; ; c ; ‘ ; +; 1,953 00S Council. 

Tabor : : : é : : 71,002) Onna 

Harding & Son - ss es 77 70] SA ee Co, Ld ee: eee Bi: 

Jennings A ny ED AL Wey . > 2,905 0 0 

Wise (0 et ce da oe ee oor eee) ye ed 

eens a } : ' ; ; ; rete P Siemens Bros. & Co, Bet : ; : ; 2,604 9 Oo 

ynren) aa ; ? ; ; ; ; ie nates Imperial Engineering Supplies Co., ‘Ltd. ok2: 53998 430 

G a faith mares ; ; ‘ ’ ‘ POY 5 as Callender’s Cable Construction Co, Ltd. «2,493, 16°58 

Mordey ; : ; ; : : ae vio Henley’s Telegraph Works Co, Ltd. ; » 12,405,550 

° e e ° . . . . 5 vA 

Parscc can ; : } : Miniii7 Monto WESTERN ELECTRICAL Co. (accepted ) ; >, (2;37 5a aeerO 

Foster Bros. . . : A ; ; on i545 OO SOUTH HAYLING. 

Chambers Bros. 4 . + . + «3,475 © ©| For the erection of a bungalow residence at South Hayling. 

Nightingale. 08) Fe ere a 41420 CORO Mr. A. E. STALLARD, architect, Havant. 

J. W. JERRAM (accepted ns ga eS: 1,399 © ©} ‘Staples “2 3. .  *. , #000 Res 

Shelbourne & Co, . . 5 + «+ +, 1,391 © ©| RogersBros.'. . . . . =. os @TeqgmOMEG 
Croad . : + * vault QO MOE 
DOWDELL, Portsmouth (accepted) : : . 1,188 rome) 

WINDSOR. 
For the erection of about 1,730 feet of dwarf walls and iron 

fencing at the Goswell pleasure-grounds. Mr. E. A, THE Belgian Government are, it is stated, considering a 

STICKLAND, surveyor. scheme for the appropriation of the left bank of the Scheldt, 
London & County ers Lid; : : . £719 to 10 | where there are at present 550 hectares of land too low for 
Burtoot & Son . . : : - 610 © © | industrial purposes. For years there was a definite project for 
Raybould & Co., Ltd. : : . 572 © oO| creating a new shipping centre and an industrial quarter on 
Long & Allen. 4 : ; : Fi - 562 7 6] the left side of the river. In order, however, to make such a 
Reavell : : : - 562 0 oO | scheme feasible the Government will be obliged to bridge or 
G. CHESSWAS, Isleworth (accepted ) eas . ~ 355 10 oO | tunnel'the river. ; 


“MAXimumM LIGHT GLASS.” 


DARK INTERIORS @MADE LIGHT. 


THE ONLY DAYLIGHT-INCREASING WINDOW- ‘GLASS COMBINING LENSES & PRISMS. 


PROVINCIAL ACENCIES AND DEPOTS. 
ee 
QIONO yp 
CO KS x 


» Manchester.—Baxendale & Oo., Miller Street Works. 
Bradford, Yorks.—E. Lester & Oo., Northgate. 
Leeds.—Kayll & Oo., Alfred Street, Boar Lane, 
Liverpool. —J. G. Nicholls, 52 Renshaw Street. 
The p articular combination Lancaster.— Abbott & Co., Ohapel Street, 
Cloucester.—Sessions & Sons, Ltd., Gloucester. 

of lenses and prisms gives this 

glass a highly ornamental ap- 

pearance. This product gives 

a complete diffusion of Day= 

light, and is far superior to} 


Clasgow.—Currie & Oo., 18 Bothwell Street. 
Edinburgh.—Ourrie & Oo., 4 North St. David Street. 
any Prismatic Glass on the} 
market. 


Sheffield.—Shaw, Thurkettle & Oo. » Rodgers Ohambers, Norfolk St. 


Dublin, Ireland.—James A. Oampbell & Oo., Ouffe Lane, Stephen’s 
Green. 


Leicester.—H. O. Snow, 84 Pocklington’s Walk. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Reed, Millican & Oo., Oroft Street Works. 
Birmingham.—William Pearce, Ltd., Bridge Street, Broad Street. 
‘Bristol.—John Hall & Sons, Ltd., Broadmead. 

Brighton.—A, W. Loomes, 7 Blatchington Road, Hove. 
Cardiff.—Robt. Lewis & Oo., 13 Oustom House Street. 
Nottingham.—T. E. Burnett & Oo., 40 Oastle Gate. 
Northampton.—E. Nichols, Abingdon Square. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS— 


MAXimum LIGHT WINDOW GLASS, 


LIMITED, 


34 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


Price—less than plate glass. 


ie oy 
ChoelO 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.-BANGOR: CHANCEL FROM NAVE. 
TUDOR HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD.—_HALL—DINING-ROOM. 


PROPOSED CLOCK TOWER, SURBITON: VIEW FROM NORTH-WEST. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Messrs. NORTON & GREGORY, LTD., of Westminster, have 
ouilt themselves commodious premises situated in Castle Lane, 
Buckingham Gate, S.W., to which they have removed as from 
November 21. These new offices are situated near St. James’s 
Park station on the District Railway, and Victoria stations, and 
are fitted up so as to enable Messrs. Norton & Gregory to cope 
with their ever-increasing business. 


NO. 16 PORTLAND PLACE, the residence of the late 
H.H. Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimar, has been acquired by 
Sir Thomas Henry Brooke-Hitching, and entirely redecorated 
under the supervision of Mr. A. J. Hopkins, architect. The 
floors throughout the house have been covered with Mainzer’s 
improved +}-inch parquet, and the hall floor with marble 
“¢ Arrolithic.” 


Messrs. W. Potts & SONS, clock manufacturers, Leeds 
and Newcastle-on-Tyne, have received instructions to make 
and fix a large turret clock with Cambridge chimes and hours 
from Messrs. Ashlin & Coleman, architects, Dublin, for 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dundalk, Ireland. Messrs. Potts also 
made St. Joseph’s Church clock and chimes, Dundalk, many 
years ago for the Rev. Father Bourke, which have given great 
satisfaction. 

IN the Chancery Division of the High Court of Justice 
before Mr. Justice Eady, Messrs. D. & I. Tullis, Ltd., and 
David Kiel Tullis, plaintiffs, sought to restrain Messrs. W. 
Summerscales & Sons, Ltd., from making what is usually called 
a “Foul Linen Washing Machine,” by writ issued February 27, 
1904. Messrs. Summerscales & Sons, Ltd, the defendants, 
claimed that they had a right to make the same, as there was 
mo patent attached to it. The case was allowed to goon for 
some months. On November 2o the plaintiffs withdrew the 


ae Sd ce ac Ls ee ge 


whole case and paid ‘the costs of the defendants, who are now 
in a position for making and supplying the said “ Foul Linen 
Washing Machine.” 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A FIRE station is to be erected in Greycoat Place, West- 
minster, as a substitute for the present station in Francis Street. 
The cost will be 14,360/. 

BAILIE BANNATYNE, of Irvine, has secured the contract 
for the erecting of the pier at Messrs. Nobel’s explosive works 
on the river Garnock, for the shipment of dynamite direct from 
the Ardeer factory. 


THE Darlaston District Council have received intimation 
from the county education committee of its intention of pro- 
viding a new elementary school to accommodate 1,200 children 
at Darlaston. 

THE Wavertree Branch of the Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters and Joiners are raising the question of certain 
joiners who when carrying tools were not allowed to board 
Liverpool tramcars. 

THE Wirral Board of Guardians have approved of the 
plans for alterations at the workhouse submitted by Messrs. 
Davies, architects, Chester, which are estimated to cost 9,182/. 
The principal works consist of a new accommodation block 
and laundry. 

THE premises used by the Northern Banking Company in 
Newry Street, Dublin, are to be added to the adjoining General 
Post Office The business of the bank will be transferred to 
offices in Upper Sackville Street, which have been arranged 
under the direction of Mr. W. H. Lynn, R.H.A. 

PLANS have been approved for the erection by the Town 
Council of a public hall in Kirkintilloch. The site is in Union 
Street and the estimated cost is 8,500/. Accommodation is to 
be provided for 1,209 people, with cloak-rooms, artistes’ rooms, 
store, &c. 

MESSRS. THOMPSON & SONS, Peterborough, are carrying 
out the addition of a stone tower and spire to the American 
Episcopal church in Paris, as included in the design of the 
architect, the late G. E. Street, R.A. The spire will stand 
240 feet high and will be the loftiest in the city. The works 
are expected to be finished in about two years time. 
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ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO. 


ART METAL WORK. 


We make a specialty of Ornamental Iron 
and Bronze Work of every description 


| : Lift Cars and Enclosures, Bank Interiors, 


Grilles, &c. 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


°° B. & S.’’ 


pe AN Ae 


FOLDING GATES, 
KINNEAR PATENT 

STEEL ROLLING 
| -—s SHUTTERS. 
| ARTHUR L. GIBSON & CO. 


19, 20 & 21 Tower Street, 
UPPER ST. MARTIN’S. LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE building of the eastern and western breakwaters of the 
Admiralty Harbour at Dover produced keen competition among 
the engineering staffs Only three days have elapsed between 
the laying of the final blocks of these two huge works, which 
have been in progress for the past five years. 


THE Edmonton Board of Guardians decided last week to 
erect an infirmary capable of accommodating 800 patients. 
The total cost of the buildings when completed will, it is 
expected, amount to nearly 200,000/. There are only about 
three other unions in the country as large as the Edmonton 
union 

A NEW water and drainage scheme at Portpatrick, N.B., 
is almost completed A reservoir was constructed at Enoch, 
with a storage of 8,009,000 gallons, and the filtered supply in 
the clear-water tank is 35,000 gallons. In all about 33 miles of 
water-pipes have been laid. For the sewage over two miles of 
pipes have been laid in the town area, the sewage discharging 
into the sea at Culvert Bay, on the north side of the town. 
The tender of Messrs. Forgan & Son, Perth, amounting to 
about 7,000/, was accepted. The engineer to the scheme is 
Mr. W. Robertson Copland, Glasgow. 

Mr. LonIE, contractor, recently brought a claim against 
the Edinburgh Town Council for a sum of over 13,000/., being 
extras, &c., in connection with works at the City Hospital, 
Colinton Mains The Town Council counterclaimed 3,000/. 
for delay under the penalty clauses of the contract. The 
whole matter went before Mr. J. Walker, surveyor, as arbitrator, 
who has made an award. The Town Council had offered 
3,500/. in settlement of all claims by Mr. Lonie. The arbitrator, 
it is understood, now finds that the sum should be 7,200/. 
The counterclaim has been dismissed. The case has again to 
be reported to the Court. ‘The fees of the arbitrator amount 


to 600/. 
THE following resolution was adopted by the London 
County Council on the 6th inst. :—‘ That, having regard to 


the fact that the Council’s present rental in respect of the 
inadequate and disconnected chief offices, comprising over 
twenty-five separate blocks of buildings, amounts to over 
34,0co/7. per annum, and also having regard to the increasing 
extra expense, loss of time and inconvenience caused by the 
departments of the Council’s service being so far removed from 
each other, and to the pressing need for adequate office 
accommodation for the staff, it be referred to the establishment 
committee to consider and report as quickly as possible upon 


ARCH®: SMITH & STEVENS, 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. price 12s, 6d. 
lunperia! Buildings, Ludgate Circus, roi Cc 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, | —& 
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sites available for county hall and offices, and that the com- 
mittee do submit a definite recommendation for the acquisition 
of the site which, in their opinion, is most suitable for the 
Council’s purposes.” 


THE Scarborough Corporation, on the advice of the borough 
engineer (Mr. H. W. Smith), have decided to materially 
strengthen the Royal Albert Drive seawall, the continuation of 
which, round the Castle Hill foot, has recently been completed 
by the construction of four wooden groynes and the extending 
of the protecting apron at a total cost of 1,9252. The wall was 
completed in 1888, and since then at least 20,000 tons of shale 
have been lost from its front. The suggestion that the Cor- 
poration should acquire control over the whole of the north 
beach in order that they might regulate the extensive practice © 
of removing sand for building purposes is receiving con- 
sideration. ne 

Dr. R. GREENE. recently addressed the Ilford Medical 
Society on the subject of hospital construction. In referring 
to the pavilion system, he said the pavilions must never be 
placed nearer each other than a minimum of 65 feet. St. 
Thomas’s Hospital in London has 130 feet between pavilions. » 
At the new Derby hospital it is 100 feet ; at Bedford 106 feet ; 
and at the new infirmary for Northampton, which Dr. Greene 
lately finished, in conjunction with Mr. Dorman, it is 155 feet. 
Speaking of the area of land required, Dr. Greene mentioned 
that the Derby infirmary has 196 beds and 133 acres of land ; 
Bedford has 100 beds and Io acres; Northampton has 160 
beds and 15 acres. As instances of the cost of recently-built 
hospitals, he cited that of Derby, which cost nearly 550/. a bed, 
exclusive of the furniture ; that of Bedford, which epst 4oo/. 
inclusive of furniture ; that of tne new work at the Northamp- 
ton hospital, which cost 1757 a bed. This did not include the 
administration department, which was converted out of the old 
hospital at a cost of 4,000/ ; nor did it include the operating 
theatre and its adjuncts, which were built a few years ago ata 
cost of 2,500/. Still, if every possible allowance be made, Dr. 
Greene claims that the Northampton hospital is the cheapest 
modern hospital which nas yet been built. The furniture at the 
Northampton hospital cost about 10/. a bed. 


THE Glasgow Corporation will be recommended by a 
special committee to fix the salary of the new tramway 
manager, Mr. James Dalrymple, at 1,000/. per annum, 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Hastings Town Council have objected. to the: unex- 
pected proposal of the tramway company that the overhead 
system should be installed on the front line instead of the 
underground system as agreed. 

THE Burslem Town Council will apply for a provisiona 
order to enable the Corporation to supply electricity to Tun- 
stall as well as to Burslem. The probable cost of the plant is 
put at about 30,000/, 

THE electric-lighting committee of Edinburgh Town 
Council have agreed to recommend the magistrates and Town 
Council to make application to the Secretary for Scotland for 
‘consent to the borrowing of a further sum of 90,000/. for capital 
works under the Edinburgh Electric Lighting Provisional 
‘Order of 1891. 

THE Dudley Town Council on Tuesday adopted a recom- 
mendation to apply to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to the borrowing of a further 21,0007, to cover 
excess of expenditure of old loans and on account of expenses 
to be incurred for additional boilers, engines, dynamos, cables 
and electrical plant. 

THE works committee of the Clyde Trust will recommend 
the trustees to fit up as an undertaking of their own the entire 
equipment required for the production and distribution of 
electric energy for working the Clydebank Dock, the proposal 
to take power from the Clyde Valley Electric Company being 
considered undesirable in view of the whole circumstances of 
the case. 

THE electric-lighting committee of Leith Town Council 
have approved of the plans for the extension of the present 
electric station. This addition, which is rendered necessary in 
view of the introduction of electric tramways, will be built on 
ground owned by the Corporation. The cost of the extension 
is estimated at between 7,000/. and 8,c0o/.,, and accommoda- 
tion will be provided for a 1,000 horse-power engine and a 
boiler. 

Mr. MAUNDER’S observations at Greenwich are said to be 
seriously interfered with by the blurring caused by the City and 
South London Railway, which, except in very exceptional 
cases, completely spoils the earth current registets during the 
whole time the trains are running, The earth currents can 
only register themselves for the few hours in the early morning 
that the line is closed. But a magnetic storm that occurred on 
October 31 of last year--the most violent for more than 


twenty years—entirely neutralised the effect of the Tube, the 


vibrations of the magnet being so great that at times the 


registers for declination and horizontal force were inextricably 
mixed up. 

THE tramways committee of the Belfast Corporation have 
received numerous tenders from all parts of the United 
Kingdom for the work of reconstructing and electrifying the 
system, and have provisionally accepted six of these, which 
amount to a gross total of 538,014/. 9s. 5d... Of this sum 
19,7402. goes to a local firm—Messrs. Fairbairn, Lawson, 
Combe, Barbour, Limited, for engines. The main contract, 
for permanent way, road bed, paving and bonding was awarded 
to Messrs, J. G. White & Co., of London, &c. 


A TRAMWAY route from Cricklewood to Edgware, a distance 
of five miles, was opened on Saturday. The line has. been 
constructed by the Middlesex County Council, acting with the 
Metropolitan Electric Tramways Company, which is working 
the line under an agreement with the Council. The. fare for 
the entire distance is threepence, with intermediate penny and 
twopenny stages. The system adopted is that of the overhead 
trolley, and the speed laid down by the Board of Trade regula- 
tions varies from twelve to fourteen miles an hour. | 


THE tramways sub-committee of «Leith Town Council 
had under consideration last week tabulated statements of the 
estimates for the rails and cars, but decided that before 
making a final recommendation to the full committee a 
deputation should visit the works of one of the contractors 
and examine some of the details in connection with the. con- 
struction of the cars. The tenders for the contracts for the 
rails.ranged from 10,000/. to 14,0004. and for the thirty-seven 
cars from ‘19,000/. to 20,0007, The work will probably be 
commenced early in 1905, 


THE last day for depositing plans in connection with private 
Bills to be promoted in the ensuing session of Parliament was 
November 30. At the closing hour 224 such deposits had been 
made. Of these twenty-seven related to railways, nine to tram- 
ways, 128 to provisional orders and sixty to miscellaneous 
measures. Last year there were 272 deposits, subdivided as 
follows :—Railways twenty-seven, tramways twenty-six, miscel- 
laneous sixty-one and provisional orders 158. 
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VARIETIES. 


AN underground. railway, two and a half miles long, to cost 
nearly a million sterling, has been planned for central 
Manchester. 2. 

A MODEL of the Hove sea wall was sent to the British 
section at the St. Louis Exhibition, and has been awarded a 
silver medal. : 

THE Plumbers’ Company has decided to present its 
honorary freedom to Sir Henry Craik, K.C.B., on his retire- 
ment from the office of Secretary to the Scottish Education 
Department. 

THE Dundee Town Council have decided to ticket all one- 
roomed, houses showing the cubic space. The tickets are to be 
placed in as inoffensive a place as possible. It is believed there 
are 10,000 one-roomed houses. 


THE Salisbury Town Council have received a communica- 
tion from the Local Government Board sanctioning the raising 
of loans of 14,3267. and 53,0852. for-sewage disposal purposes. 
The matter will be proceeded with as soon as possible. 


THE Todmorden Town Council have arranged ‘with the 
Rochdale Corporation waterworks committee to purchase all 
the water mains, pipes and fittings within the borough of Tod- 
morden for 18,000/, 

THE people of Dumbarton are endeavouring to induce the 
Post Office authorities to alter the site of the proposed Post 
Office on the ground that the one selected is extremely incon- 
venient. The Department apparently were actuated by motives 
of economy. 

THE Local Government Board have inquired of the Darwen 
Town Council what they propose to do in regard to the use of 
some spare land, the time allowed for it to remain vacant 
having expired. The answer given was that a library would 
be built when the Corporation had the money. 


EIGHTEEN steam tramway engines, sixteen cars and other 
properties which belonged to the Bury, Rochdale and Oldham 
Tramway Company. were sold by auction. One of the best 
engines was sold for 40/, another for 33/. and others for as low 
as 19/. 5s.and 18/. each. The tramcars were bought for 6/. 
each. ~ 

Dr. DEAN, the Burnley medical officer of health, reporting 
on the measles epidemic, severely condemns the lack of 
ventilation and overcrowding of classrooms which obtains in 
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some schools. In one case he found the air almost unbreath- 


able, the classroom overcrowded and the children sleepy and 
half-poisoned. 

THE Edinburgh Merchants’ Association have adopted the 
report of a sub-committee which considered the subject of a 
proposed exhibition in Edinburgh in 1907. Thesite suggested . 
is a portion of ground at Murrayfield of 85 acres in extent. 
The primary requirement was great accessibility by train and 
tram. 

REPRESENTATIVES of the German Steel Syndicate, the 
Belgian steel works ard the French works engaged in the 
export trade have made an arrangement in respect of the joist 
branch, which came into immediate operation, fixing the pro- 
visional basis price for joists at 4/. 5s. net per ton, f.o.b. at port 
of shipment. 


THE Chicago Municipal Museum authorities lately esta- 
blished have requested the Dublin Port and Dock Board to 
transfer to them their exhibit contributed to the St. Louis 
Exhibition consisting of plans, charts and photographs of their 
works and views of Dublin Harbour at various stages of its 
progress. The engineer is to report on the matter. 


IN consequence of claims by highway authorities for damage 
to roads in connection with temporary camps during the past 
season, the Army Council has directed the attention of 
responsible officers to the importance of inspecting roads in the 
vicimty of the camp sites before and after camping and to the 
suitability of roads for the traffic involved being considered 
when choosing camp sites. 


THE Local Government Board will hold an inquiry on the 
gth inst. into the proposal of the Middlesex County Council to 
be allowed to borrow, without going to Parliament for a pro- 
visional order, from time to time sums not exceeding one 
million sterling. The inspector will also have to report on the 
Council’s application to borrow a further sum of 90,000/. in 
respect of the county lunatic asylum. 

THE Rapid Transit Commission in New York have pro~- 
nounced favourably upon the projected construction of a 
moving side-walk, underground, which will connect the east 
and west sides of New York, and the official electrical 
engineers report that the plan is quite feasible. There will be 
two platforms, one moving at the rate of nine miles an hour 
puG the other at four, capable of carrying 47,000 passengers an 
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AN inebriates’ home erected by the Lanark County Council | 
at Hairmyres.has been opened. The building has been con- 
structed from the design of Mr. Paterson, architect, Hamilton, 
and provides: accommodation for ten patients. The site is 
85 acres in extent and was purchased for. nearly 3,090/, which 
is declared to be the best value in land purchase in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow effected for many years, The total-cost 
of the buildings was 4,225/. 

THE Malvern District Council considered on Tuesday 
reports from the late and present surveyors on the water- 
supply, which is very short. and has occasioned much incon- 
venience. Mr. Thorp (the present surveyor) suggested an 
additional borehole, from which he anticipated a yield of 
200,000 gallons per day. It was resolved to obtain expert 
geological advice. 

THE tramways committee of the London County Council 
are seeking power to expend about 350/. for the preparation of 
standard drawings of such parts of cars as are likely to require 
renewal, At the same time patterns will be made from such 
drawings, and thus when any part requires renewing it will 
only be necessary to order a casting to be made from the 
standard pattern. The committee anticipate that it will be 
possible to machine such castings at the repair shop associated 
with the new power-station at Greenwich. 


THE Stourbridge destructor works, which have cost.5,000/., | 


were inaugurated on Tuesday. The scheme carried out 
includes what is known as a two-cell plant, and will deal with 
between 7,000 tons and 8,000 tons of refuse per annum. It is 
thoroughly up-to-date, and the buildings are sufficiently large 
to deal with the refuse from double the present population of 
the Stourbridge district. A large Lancashire boiler is provided 
in the works, and the power, though put to no use at present, 
will be used probably for pumping sewage at the adjacent 
pumping station of the Stourbridge Main Drainage Board. 
THE Worcester Town Council received a report from the 
sewerage and water committee that they had endeavoured to 
prevail upon the Local Government Board to consent: to 
certain mechanical contrivances proposed by their engineer 
being substituted for those already sanctioned for use at the 
sewage-disposal works, but without success. The committee, 
however, were convinced of the superiority of their proposals, 
which would result in a saving of a capital outlay of 200/. and 
a saving of 50/. in the annual working charges, and recom- 
mended the Council to dispense with the sanction of the Local 


. rates. 


Government Board and pay for the necessary works out of the- 
The Council adopted the recommendation of the 
committee. 

A DEPUTATION representing the Holyhead Urban District 
Council recently waited upon Mr. Gerald Balfour, President of 
the Board of Trade, on the subject of facilities for landing 
passengers at Holyhead. The town does not own any of the 
foreshore, and consequently cannot build a pier themselves, but 
have to apply to the Board of Trade, in whom the foreshore is 
vested. Mr. G. Balfour, in reply, said a more definite scheme 
must be prepared before he could make any definite declaration. 
as to the action of the Board of Trade. 

AN application by the Carlisle Corporation for leave to 
borrow 65,c00/, to enable them to carry out a scheme for the 
disposal of the sewage of the city, has been made the subject. 
of a Local Government Board inquiry. At present the sewage 
is discharged into the river Eden below the city boundary, and. 
there have been many complaints from time to time by the 
inhabitants of the villages below Carlisle and by the Eden 
Conservancy Board and those interested in the fisheries of the 
river. A few weeks ago the County Council threatened to take ; 
proceedings. The amended scheme, prepared by the city 
surveyor, contemplates the disposal of the sewage by the- 
bacteriological method. 


THE Liverpool Cathedral committee have accepted from 
the Gladstone memorial committee a donation of about 600/.,, 
being the balance left after erecting a statue in St. John’s 
Gardens, which will be devoted to erection of a window in a.. 
prominent position in the new cathedral. At the same meeting 
the executive were informed that very rapid progress was being 
made with the excavations necessary for the foundations, and. 
it was hoped that the first portion of the cathedral would be- 
proceeded with at an early date. In consequence of the danger. 
arising from the excavations it was decided to exclude the: 
public from the site until the foundations are level with the - 
ground. 

THE West African Trading Association discussed at 
Liverpool on the 2nd inst the exorbitant rates charged by the . 
steamship company on mahogany from Lagos, and it was 
stated that logs were arriving in Liverpool on which the 
freight far exceeded the value of the wood. One member 
stated that he had two heavy logs on the quay which it was not 
worth his while taking delivery of, and that he had offered to 
let the steamship company have them against the freight due 
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‘thereon. The rate of freight on this wood reaches in some 
cases to 77s. per ton with ro per cent. primage, while from the 
neighbouring colony of Nigeria the rate is only 25s. per ton. 

THE Paisley Free Library, which was presented in 1871 at 
a cost of 20,000/ ; has been extended at an additional outlay of 
7,000/., under the direction of Messrs. Honeyman, Keppie & 
MacIntosh, Glasgow. The new wing comprises on the ground 
‘oor a reading-room, lighted by seven windows, and behind 
the indicator apartment and the lending library. in_ the 
reading-room the walls are finished in rich panelling, stained 
old oak, the floor being laid with pitch-pine blocks polished. 
‘Upstairs are two commodious reading-rooms for ladies and 
boys respectively. Both these rooms are lighted from the roof 
and suitably furnished, the ladies’. department being provided 
with cloak-room and lavatory. 


A ROAD material which may be described as a granite 


mosaic has been for some years past in use under heavy , 


colliery traffic in Germany, and has given so much satisfaction 
that the authorities of the district concerned have voted no less 
than 350,000/, to further extend the system. It is claimed for 
this metalling (says Ze Autocar) that the cost of laying is very 
small, and that the surface affords excellent grip, there is no 
noise, and no dust or mud. ‘The invention in connection with ° 
‘this surfacing consists of a machine designed to break up the 
granite into irregular cubes 33 inches by 33 inches by 4 inches 
‘deep, to be laid as a mosaic. 

AT Midleton workhouse, Ireland, a Local Governmen 
Board inspector held a sworn inquiry on the subject of the 
‘recent tampering with the union tender box on the occasion of 
the consideration of certain tenders. The evidence showed 
that on September 24 the tender box was cleared in the ordinary 
way by the clerk of all tenders lodged therein up to I1.5 A.M. 
More tenders were found half an hour later inthe box after the 
acceptance and declaration of the contracts. It was proved 
on oath that the latter tenders had been lodged before the 
legal time, 11 o’clock. The conclusion was, therefore, that 
these must have been abstracted from the box by unknown 
parties, 

THE Manchester Infirmary Board of ‘Management will lay 
the following resolution before the trustees on the 15th inst.°:— 
“That accommodation for the treatment of medical and 
surgical casualties and dispensary out-patients near the 
Piccadilly site and in a northerly direction therefrom be provided 
for the following purposes :—(a) The administration of first aid ; 
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(4) the treatment of minor casualties ; (c) the treatment of out- 
patients who dwell at an inconvenient distance from the new 
infirmary ; (@) the dispensing of medicine and appliances to 
such out-patients and to home: patients ; and (e) the.detention 
under observation for a few hours of patients in cases where 
diagnosis is difficult.” ran vi 

THE Liverpool town.clerk presented a reporton Wednes- 


day to the City Council as to the powers of the Corporation to: 


provide work for the unemployed. After pointing out that the 
Corporation can only expend the rates’ on purposes for which 


they are authorised by Acts of Parliament or ‘provisional . 


orders, the report states:—Works which are found.to-.be 
necessary and legal can always be undertaken’ by the Corpora- 
tion, and the carrying out of such works might possibly be 
expedited in order to afford employment for those temporarily 
out of work, but the town clerk is not aware whether there are 
any works in Liverpool which could be at once undertaken 
beyond those which are now \in. operation under the various 
committees. The town clerk points out that about twenty 
years ago a number of the unemployed were employed in- 
levelling the Edge Lane Hall estate, and mainly owing to the 


inexperience of most of the men so employed the cost of|the - 
levelling exceeded the estimate by about 3,000/. in wages alone. - 


The total amount paid in wages was 6,382/, 18s,9d, and this 
sum was paid out of the capital personal estate. ea 
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MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS “AT THE © 
SMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW... 


Tue display of machinery, implements and various, accessories 
at the great annual show, held this week at the Royal Agricul- 
tural Hall, Islington, is fully up to the average, and the exhibits: 
generally, which attracted a fair share of attention,are of a 
creditable character. a haptee ' 

Messrs. Ruston, Proctor & Co., Lid., of the Sheaf Iron- 
works, Lincoln, and 46 Queen .Victoria Street, E.C.,make a 
very good show of their manufactures, consisting of an\8 n.h.p. 
single cylinder portable steam-engine, constructed on their 
well known system, of best materials. and workmanship 
throughout ; a 7 n.h.p. steam traction engine, with some valu- 
able improvements; an 8 inches ,by.8 inches high-speed 
vertical steam-engine, fitted with. their improved flywheel 
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inertia governor; a strong double-crank finishing thrashing 
machine ; a 12 b.h.p. “crude-oil” engine which can run with 
any brand of crude or refined petroleum; and a Io hp, 
medium-stroke compound horizontal fixed steam-engine, 
specially suitable for electric-light work. 

Messrs. Clayton & Shuttleworth, Lid, have their customary 
large display of leading specialties. These include excellent 
specimens of their well-known portable engines, traction 
engines, thrashing machines, oil-engines and centrifugal 
pumps, whilst a decided novelty is found in their new pattern 
steam-motor or light road locomotive. This has been intro- 
duced to meet the growing demand for a steam-motor to work 
under the Light Locomotive Act. It is of very compact 
design and of ample strength for hauling a waggon with a 
load of five tons over any ordinary road. 

Messrs. Marshall, Sons & Co., Lid, of Gainsborough, 
again occupy a stand in their usual position with a varied 
assortment of their principal productions, including a 10-inch 
by 24-inch long-stroke horizontal engine. Next to this is a 
10 horse-power independent compound engine, fitted with 
Hartnell’s governor and automatic expansion gear. The 
vertical engine is of the open-fronted high-speed type, with 
piston valve, and it is suitable for direct coupling to a dynamo 
for electrical work. Traction engines have now come into 
very extensive use for general haulage purposes, and the 
7 horse-power compound traction engine shown this year is 
of their new type, with three speeds, constructed to work with 
economy in steam consumption and fuel, and embodies many 
important improvements. This engine is fitted with a small 
horizontal steam pump outside the tender above the road 
wheels instead of the ordinary force pump. The 1o horse- 
power portable engine is of the firm’s usual type, which is now 
so well known as to scarcely need description. 

Messrs Barford & Perkins, of Queen Street Ironworks, 
Peterborough, occupy their usual position in the gallery with 
(among other exhibits) one of their high-class vertical steam- 
engines and boilers of four horse-power nominal, which is 
specially adapted for driving their food-preparing machinery 
and other purposes, The improved steam-cooking apparatus, 
as supplied by this firm, is admirably suited for use in work- 
houses, asylums, hospitals and other public and large build- 
ings ; for general efficiency in arrangement and economy in 
fuel it stands pre-eminent. Messrs. Barford & Perkins’s patent 
water-ballast road-roller is another specialty to which attention 
may well be directed. 
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Messrs. John Bellamy, Lid., of Byng Street, Millwall, have 
a very good display in the gallery of their well-known manu- 
factures, in the shape of wrough*-iron water cisterns, bins, 
troughs, barrels, &c. Particularly deserving of notice is a 
wrought-iron water-cart barrel and a water-cart body of 200 
gallons capacity each. These are of a very serviceable character. 

Messrs. E. & H. Roberts, Lid., show their “ Hercules ” 
wind-engine, which can be most effectively used for pumping 
water to supply towns, villages or mansions, also for irrigation, 
drainage, &c. Well worthy, too, of notice are their “‘ Wind- 
mill” pumps, adapted for all elevations up to 500 feet, and 
their anti-freezing stand pipes, which are capable of withstand- 
ing very severe frost. 

Serviceable oil-engines, adapted for a variety of purposes, 
are shown ky, amongst others, Messrs. Fielding & Platt, Ltd., 
the Campbell Gas-Engine Co., Ltd., Messrs. R. Hornsby & 
Sons, Ltd., and Messrs. C. F. Wilson & Co. 


THE RURAL COTTAGE PROBLEM. 


ON Monday the Duke of Devonshire, K.G., presided at the 
dinner of the Bakewell Farmers’ Club. In the course of his 
speech he referred to the difficulty of housing the agricultural 
labourer. The old cottages, which were supposed to be good 
enough for the agricultural labourer in past times, had either 
decayed or been condemned as unsuitable for human habita- 
tion under the new sanitary regulations, and as these cottages 
had disappeared they had not been replaced. This was chiefly 
in consequence of the great cost of the building of new cot- 
tages. He believed that this perhaps was a question which 
concerned landlords more than it concerned the tenant farmers, 
yet it was one in which the tenant farmers also were very 
directly and substantially interested. Under the existing 
building by-laws in most parts of the country, a cottage for an 
agricultural labourer could not be now built for less than 250/. 
to 3007, In order to secure an economical return for an ex- 
penditure on a cottage of 250/. or 300/. a rent of something 
like 122. or 152, a-year would be necessary, a rent which it was 
obviously impossible for an agricultural labourer to pay. The 
question, therefore, arose whether it was absolutely necessary 
that the cottage of an agricultural labourer should cost as 
large a sum as 250/. or 3co/., and a movement, he was 
glad to see, had very recently been initiated to ascer- 
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tain whether it was not possible that the cost of build- 
ing cottages, probably not very luxurious or beautiful, 
"but still decent sanitary cottages, might not be materially 
reduced. What was alleged was that, owing to the unneces- 
sary and too costly requirements of the present building by- 
laws, the discoveries of science and the ingenuity of our 
“architects and builders had not been sufficiently directed 
towards investigating the possibility of cheapening the cost of 
‘materials or the cost of building these houses and _,ascertaining 
whether it might not be possible materially to decrease that 
cost, ‘The movement he spoke of had been initiated in the 
‘first place for revising what appeared to be the unnecessary 
stringency of the by-laws, and in the next place for holding in 
the course of next year an exhibition in the neighbourhood of 
London at which builders and architects would be invited to 
exhibit, in competition with each other, cottages fit for the 
proper accommodation of an agricultural labourer and ‘his 
“family that should have been produced at a cost not exceeding 
1502, It was not for him to say whether it was possible for 
this to be accomplished or not, but considering the great 
‘desirability of putting a check—if any, check could be put— 
upon this migration of labourers to the urban and mining 
‘districts, and for the purpose of meeting the undoubted want in 
‘many districts experienced by farmers in obtaining a proper 
supply of agricultural labour, he thought this was a movement 
which, at all events, deserved the sympathy and attention and 
‘interest of the whole agricultural community. The movement 
was now in the nands of practical men, and he thought they 
also would watch with very great interest what might result 
‘from it. No greater benefit could be conferred upon landlords, 
upon farmers, and upon the agricultural labourer himself than 
'if we could arrive at any solution of this question of cheapening 
the cost of the necessary decent and sanitary accommodation 
' for agricultural labourers. 
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THE Great Central Company’s A BC programme contains 
ample and admirable facilities for those desirous of spending 
the holidays at places reached by their comfortable and 
expeditious route. Excursions are announced from London 
(Marylebone), Woolwich, Greenwich and metropolitan stations 
to all the principal towns and health resorts in the Midlands, 


North of England and Scotland. On Saturday, December 24, 
special express trains leave Marylebone at convenient times 
for all parts, and there are also additional fast trains at 
Saturday midnight, on Sunday, December 25, and Monday, 
December 26. On Fridays, December 23 and 30, cheap 
excursion tickets will be issued to the North-Eastern system 
and Scotland. The information has been so concisely tabu- 
lated in the programme that the times of starting, fares, dates 
and times of return, &c., for any station (alphabetically | 
arranged) can be easily seen at a glance. Copies of this handy 
guide can be obtained free on application at Marylebone 
station, or at any of the company’s town offices and agencies. 

Anxiety is frequently experienced at this time of, the year 
by those wishing to despatch their Christmas parcels in safety, 
but the Great Central Company has good advice to offer which 
is set forth in the form of a card entitled “A Merry Christ- 
mas.” The card contains six illustrated pages showing the 
ways and means by which rapid travel in luxury at cheap fares 
can be obtained by those going home for the Christmas and 
New Year holidays, and what to do if you want your Christmas 
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This unique publication, which has been artistically designed 
and beautifully executed, is another example of the enterprise 
of the Great Central Company in placing their facilities before 
the public in such a concise and appreciable form Copies of 
this little novelty can be obtained free on application at 
Marylebone station or any of the company’s town offices or 
agencies, 


THE GRANITE TRADE AND TARIFFS. 


AT a meeting of the Scottish Society of Economists held in — 
Edinburgh on the;2nd inst., Mr. James Stewart read’a paper ' 
on “The Granite Trade and Tariffs,” of which the following 
report appears in the Scofsman. 

Mr. Stewart characterised Aberdeen as the metropolis of 
the polished granite trade of Britain, and said he would con- 
fine his remarks to that branch of the industry which, though 
it was not one of the large trades of the country, yet had had 
its vicissitudes in connection with tariff changes, and from 
them a lesson might be learned just as well as if the subject 
were one of the trades on which the future of the country 
depended. To-day the granite trade with the United States of 
America was less than one-fourth of what it was in 1893 
owing to hostile tariffs of 50 per cent. 
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Summarising the present position of the granite trade, he 
said it was this :—(1) A home market open to all comers, however 
unfair their competition might be to workers and manufacturers ; 
(2) a large and valuable United States of America and foreign 
market closed on account of hostile tariffs ;.(3) a colonial 
market (at present not extensive, but of increasing size), which 
in the case of Canada, Cape Colony and New Zealand was 
being closed to the foreigner by the preferences granted to our 
manufactures. What could be done to remedy this? Take 
the home market first. Manufacturers in Aberdeen could not 
compete with the prices offered by the foreigner. From what 
he had seen in these foreign countries, they were, as far as 
efficiency went, certainly not ahead of us. Their competition 
therefore must be accounted for by some insidious bounty or 
subsidy, or by lower wages. Inthe present state of our fiscal 
policy there was therefore only one possible remedy. That was 
the Free Trade method of John Bright and others, who, as 
Free Traders, naturally opposed trade unions. But could it 
be done by reducing wages or increasing the number of hours 
worked without increasing wages, and by that means only? He 
did not think it wise to do so, because it led to this—that the 
British workman must accept the lowest wages of the country 
against which we were competing. Mr. Stewart then quoted 
the most authoritative opinion on his subject available—that of 
the report of the Royal Commission on Depression of Trade 
and Industry, 1885, which found that generally the result to 
the trade of this country was exactly that which he had shown 
in connection with the granite trade. Besides the reasons 
given by the Royal Commission against an increase of hours 
or a reduction of wages, Mr. Stewart contended that an altera- 
tion of this nature sufficiently large to produce the desired 
result was a practical impossibility. It would simply increase 
the exodus of granite cutters to.the United States of America, 
the relatively higher wages there already forming a tempting 
attraction to British workmen. 

He thought, therefore, that this—the Free Trade remedy— 
must be dismissed as both inadvisable and impracticable. The 
only other remedy, therefore, was the imposition of a tariff 
against the foreigner. In connection with this the question at 
once arose, Was a remedy of this nature in strict accordance 
with the laws of political economy? If the granite, or any 
other trade, was to be hunted from pillar to post and was to 
become a target for the artillery of foreign tariffs, then he con- 
sidered the time had come when arbitrary laws might be set on 
one side. Was it all the same to this country whether 


polished granite was got from Scandinavia or made at home 2 
He would put it stronger. Was the country not a considerable 
loser on the whole, even though a consumer by buying slightly 
cheaper abroad had apparently a small benefit? He said ap- 
parently, for the good of the whole would in the long run be 
the good of the individual. He considered that this was. the 
crux of the whole question that was at present agitating the 
community. It had always seemed strange to him that it 
was the one point which was deliberately shelved by the 
speakers on the free import side. _In connection with this, Mr. 
Stewart cited the opinion of Adam Smith. Where Adam 
Smith used the word “ goods,” he (Mr. Stewart) used the words 
“ polished granite.” Adam Smith wrote :—‘ The capital em- 
ployed in purchasing foreign polished granite for home con- 
sumption, when this purchase is made with the produce of 
domestic industry, replaces by every such operation two 
distinct capitals, but one of these only is employed in sup- 
porting domestic industry. . . . Though the returns, therefore, of 
the foreign trade of consumption should be as quick as those 
of the home trade, the capital employed in it will give but one- 
half the encouragement to this industry or productive labour 
of the country. A capital, therefore, employed in the home 
trade will sometimes make twelve operations or be sent out 
and returned twelve times before a capital employed in the 
foreign trade of consumption has made one. If the capitals 
are equal, therefore, the one (the purchase of polished granite 
made at home) will give you four-and-twenty times more en- 
couragement and support to the industry of the country than 
the other (the purchase of polished granite from abroad) ”. 
The purchase of polished granite at home (continued Mr. 
Stewart) gave then twenty-four times more support and en- 
couragement to home industry than if bought from a country 
with whom we had reciprocity. How much more advantageous 
must it be, therefore, to order at home instead of from these 
countries with whom we not only have no reciprocity, but who 
erect the most scientific barriers possible to prevent the en- 
trance of our manufactures in exchange? Apart from this 
enormous advantage, let them look at another aspect of the 
matter in the loss to the Imperial Exchequer by orders being 
placed abroad instead of athome. Take a concrete case. A 
great demolition of buildings near the Strand in London had 
recently taken place. Suppose the London County Council 
were to replace the houses demolished by polished granite. 
Offers are taken (let them suppose the Radical party returned 
to power and no tariffs imposed). Scandinavia quotes 300,000/. 
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for the work. The lowest price for the work in Aberdeen 
granite is 2,000/, more, If the Free Trade theory was 
right, it would be a loss to the nation to throw away 
this 2,000/, by placing the order at home; the order, 
therefore, goes to Scandinavia. The Government loses 
in Imperial taxes alone from those who would have 
been directly employed in the work no less'than over 39,000/. 
2,000/, had been saved, so that altogether 37,000/. had been 
lost by placing the order abroad, But that was only the loss 
in taxes on those directly employed. It would be an inte- 
resting study to follow up and ascertain how much in total 
Imperial taxes was lost indirectly. For instance, of this 
300,000/,, all of it was paid in wages to workmen, &c, or saved 
in profits ; and, as Prince Bismarck said in a similar con- 
nection, “ They can’t chew this money,” over 200,0c0/. would be 
circulated by the workmen and others to shopkeepers, &c., 
who would contribute in turn towards Imperial taxation. 
Again, the shopkeepers and professional men spend the greater 
part of the 200,000/. in purchasing goods from wholesale 
merchants, who again pay the most of this 200,000/. to 
producers and manufacturers, who also pay a large proportion 
of the money to their employees, and so on until we follow the 
transaction right through the convolutions of the twenty-four 
times multiplied benefit to trade which political economy 
asseverates. Imperial taxes are paid by all of these, in turn, 
so that the total loss to Imperial taxation would amount to an 
enormous sum. Then there was the loss in local taxes owing 
to this order being sent abroad. That loss in taxes to the 
locality immediately concerned might be put at 15,000/. for the 
total loss to the country, just as was shown in the case of 
Imperial taxes, must amount to an immense sum. 

Mr. Stewart, turning from the home markets, considered 
the question of the large foreign markets closed to our manu- 
factures by hostile tariffs. Good hopes, he thought, might be 
entertained that the redress proposed by the present Govern- 
ment, by means of retaliatory tariffs, would cause closed doors 
to be partly opened so that the trade of this country might be 
largely benefited and freer trade established. At the same 
time there was no doubt that these countries which had bene- 
fited so much from Protection would not be easily induced to 
lower their fiscal barriers in our favour. Then there was the 
colonial market. This was undoubtedly to be a great market 
in the future for the granite trade as well as for other trades. 
Preference in this market was very much more important than 
retaliation in foreign markets. To show the effect of the 
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preference in preserving a market which was fast leaving us on 
account of the competition of the United States, he mentioned 
that in 1898, the year before preference came into operation, 
our exports of granite to Canada had fallen to 25,300 dols., 
while in 1904, the latest year given, our exports had actually 
reached to 71,500 dols. The trade had thus exactly doubled in 
five years—a most wonderful result. Economists (Mr. Stewart 
continued) agreed that the properity of a nation came from 
industries, and to the numbers engaged in them we must look 
for the index of prosperity. The Board of Trade Blue-book 
(page 362) showed that in forty years, from 1861 to 
I9g01, the percentage engaged in industries relative to 
population had fallen altogether 7 per cent., and that every 
ten years showed a decrease. In the linen trade, for in- 
stance, there was only about one-sixth of the number employed 
in England which there was fifty years ago. On the contrary, 
that there had been an enormous increase in the United States 
was well known, but the enormous increase in Germany had 
been very marked. From a Consular report of the British 
Government’s attaché in Berlin in 1900 it was shown that 
emigration, which twenty years ago had averaged 200,000, had 
fallen to a very low figure ; and, despite the immigration which 
takes place to a large extent, there is a scarcity of workmen. 
The report actually stated that this scarcity of labour there 
might retard the development of industry. While in Great 
Britain, therefore, we had our unemployed problem and the 
millions said to be on the verge of hunger, in Germany the 
problem was to get enough workmen to keep pace with the 
development of industry there under Protection. After pointing 
to the great field which South Africa and New Zealand pre- 
sented for trade with the mother country, Mr. Stewart alluded 
in detail to the polished granite trade in the United States, 
where Protection had made the trade. At one time Aberdeen 
supplied them with the whole of their polished granite. Had 
it been lost because the Aberdonian had been behind the 
American in fitness? If so, those who had left Aberdeen to 
start works there would not be amongst the most flourishing. 
The Yankee had enticed the very cream of our workmen, the 
hardiest, the cleverest, not only in the granite trade, but in 
every trade, and the bait had been high wages. Had wea 
fiscal union with our colonies, he saw no reason why the con- 
ditions which exist in the United States should not even be 
excelled in the union of Great Britain and Greater Britain. 
The natural resources of the United States could not for a 
moment compare with that of a consolidated British Empire. 
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O’ConnELL, the Irish agitator, was recognised as a great 
lawyer. He advised one of his friends who received the 
appointment of a colonial judge to give his decisions with 
confidence, but under no circumstances to explain his 
reasons for them. A similar idea was probably in the 
minds of those who created the Tribunal of Appeal under 
the London Building Act. There is no absolute necessity 
that any one of the members should be a lawyer. It is laid 
down that one of the three must be appointed by a Secretary 
of State, and as barristers have the pick of all kinds of 
appointments, the choice might fall on a counsel learned 
in the law. At present there is an ideal member, for 
Mr. Hupson has not only that qualification, but he is also 
learned in construction and architectural and building 
practice. Whether the Tribunal is partially or wholly 
formed of lawyers, there is not anything said in the Act 
about giving any reasons for their decisions. All they 
need do is to state a case for the opinion of the High 
Court on any question of law involved in any appeal 
submitted to them. As by the time the parties have 
got through the proceedings in the Tribunal of Appeal they 
have had enough experience of legal proceedings, disputes 
are rarely carried to a higher Court, and not much harm 
would result if it were understood that the decision of the 
Tribunal was final and binding. In the amended Building 
Act which will come before Parliament in the next session, 
provision was made to have five members instead of three, 
one of them to be appointed by the London County 
Council, and one was to be a barrister of not less than ten 
years standing, who was to be chairman. It is also provided 
that no architect or surveyor practising in London shall be 
eligible for membership of the Tribunal. At the meeting 
of the Council on' Tuesday it was recommended by the 
parliamentary committee that the reconstitution of the 
Tribunal of Appeal should be rescinded. It was, however, 
proposed that in lieu thereof provision should be inserted 
in the Bill requiring the existing Tribunal of Appeal to state 
their reasons when giving a decision. The proposal was 
adopted by a large majority. All who have an interest in 
the working of the Building Act will be glad of the arrange- 
ment. The decisions should form a commentary of the 
utmost importance upon the difficulties of the Act. 


THE London County Council have been able to 
arrange for the widening of another section of Piccadilly. 
On Tuesday the following resolution was adopted, but only 
by a small majority :—‘‘ That the estimate of 72,5007. sub- 
mitted by the finance committee be approved, and that the 
improvements committee be authorised to take all necessary 
steps to secure the widening of Piccadilly to a minimum 
width of 80 feet between St. James’s Street and Duke 
Street, as shown upon the plan presented to the committee 
on September 30, 1903, subject to the Council of the city 
of Westminster agreeing to contribute one-seventh of the 
actual net cost of the improvement; provided, however, that if 
the actual net cost exceeds 72,500/, the contribution from 
the City Council shall be limited to 10,4932 (which bears 
the same relation to the total cost as the amount originally 
offered by the City Council bore towards the original esti- 
mate), and also provided that the contribution from the 
City Council shall be paid in proportionate instalments as 
each section of the improvement is completed.” The 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests have realised the 
importance of the work, and as they are freeholders of a 
large part of the property the preliminary arrangements 
were gone through with less than the customary friction. 
The County Council have agreed to expend about 400,000/, 
on the thoroughfare, and there are still other properties to 
be acquired. Many, -however, consider the thoroughfare 
as the most important in London, and it might even be 
assumed that shops do not become failures in it unless 
through exceptional circumstances. On that account it is 
to be desired that a high standard of architecture will be 
insisted on, for the transformed Piccadilly ought at least to 
rival any thoroughfare in Paris. 
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THE dismissal of an architect is a serious affair, and 
happily is of rare occurrence. When considered merely 
as an agent the employer can dismiss him without notice, 
and even on insufficient cause, although, as arbitrator 
between employer and contractor, he stands in a more 
permanent position. One of these rare cases has been 
heard before Mr. Justice KENNEDY without a jury. The 
plaintiff, Mr. F. W. Stocks, an architect and surveyor of 
Middlewich, Cheshire, sued Mr. J. E. TrRoucutron 
DEAN, a solicitor residing at Eastwaite Lodge, Hawkshead, 
Lancashire, for work done as defendant’s architect, and for 
damages for wrongful dismissal. ‘The defendant denied 
that money was due, and further asserted that he was 
justified in the dismissal. From the evidence it appeared! 
that Mr. TRouGHTON wished to develop some land at 
Knutsford, and he engaged Mr. Srocxs as his architect 
and surveyor. That was in March 1901, and in December 
1902 plaintiff was dismissed. After hearing the evidence: 
Mr. Justice KENNEDY held that the defendant was justified 
in dismissing the plaintiff on account of want of reason- 
able skill and care with regard to drains, cellars, and in 
some respects to the houses, and therefore no damages 
could be allowed on that claim. But the plaintiff was 
entitled to payment for certain work done, while the 
defendant would succeed with regard to certain costs to 
which he had been put in making good the improper work. 
The plaintiff would therefore recover 1187. 4s. 72, and the 
defendant would have 35/4 185. 5¢., the plaintiff to have 
costs of the claim and the defendant costs of the counter- 
claim. 


We lately stated that Burns’s “ Auld Brig” in Ayr had! 
to be closed, as it was feared the floods had rendered it 
insecure. The surveyor says he has had with reluctance 
to consent to the reopening of the bridge, but he made it 
a condition that a competent man should be employed to 
watch all the parts, and if any defect became apparent 
the bridge was to be immediately closed. It has been 
ascertained that little damage was suffered by the south 
and centre piers. But the north pier is undermined in a 
horizontal direction from 1 to 3 feet, and from 2 feet 
tapering to nothing vertically. The concrete apron and 
some sheet piling have been washed out opposite the 
undermined portion, showing that the scouring action of 
the flood at this place had been very great. There was also 
a good deal of scouring of the river bed next the concrete 
benching on which the sewage pipe rests in the waterway 
of the south arch, but this had not been damaged. The 
floor and parapets of the bridge revealed no material! 
change in those portions. Arrangements have been made 
for restoring the parts which were injured. Opportunity 
should be taken to make the bridge secure against wildly 
swirling floods. If the cost should be considered excessive: 
in Ayr, Scotsmen in other places would willingly come to: 
their aid. 


THE first part has appeared of ‘‘ The Architect’s Law 
Reports,” compiled by Mr. ArTHUR Crow, the district 
surveyor for Whitechapel and Spitalfields, with Mr. A. F. 
JENKIN as legal editor. The aim of the work, it is said, is- 
“to bring together from time to time the numerous- 
decisions of the Superior Courts on questions arising out of 
the constructicn and maintenance of buildings, and to- 
issue them quarterly in a concise form for the use of pro- 
fessional men.” In additionto ample reports it is proposed: 
to give reproductions of the ‘‘exhibits” in all cases where 
plans or views become necessary. Notes are given on the 
more important cases, The first part gives promise of an 
excellent work. It contains twenty pages relating to 
Coxtts v. Home and Colonial Stores—a case that will 
always be regarded as a leading one. There are about 
half a dozen cases under the London Building Acts, and 
the whole forms a representative instalment of a work that 
will be invaluable. The style of production is superior to 
that of the majority of law reports. Mr. JoHN Morey 
once recommended students to go carefully through 
SmitH’s “ Leading, Cases” as a course of mental training. 
It seems to us “The Architect’s Law Reports ” will serve 
equally well with that able work, and will have, moreover, 
the advantage of coming close to the business of architects. 
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PROFESSIONAL PROSPECTS. 
COUPLE of events occurred within the last week 
which deserve consideration, for they manifest at 
Jeast one side of architectural practice in its. latest form, 
The first was an application made by the architects of Belfast 


to the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland, with . 


which they are in union, They asked for the approval of 
an acceptance of a lower rate of percentage on commissions 
than the normal 5 per cent. ‘lhe second was a statement 
in a full-page advertisement appearing in the Zzmes in 
which the chairman of a company possessing a great many 
shops throughout the country announced that the whole 
of the architectural work, not only in building or adaptation, 
but in designing the fittings, was accomplished by a special 
staff attached to the head office. The two cases correspond. 
Both may be taken as evidence that men of business have 
come to definite conclusions on the subject of architects 
and their work, and that the old-fashioned procedure is set 
aside as if it were no more than a relic of an obsolete 
custom. Let us begin with the Irish case. 

Belfast, as most people are aware, can claim to be the 
commercial capital of Ireland. Its progress during the 
nineteenth century.was so remarkable that it can only be 
compared with some of the towns in the iron -and steel 
producing districts of the North of England. But Belfast 
is not endowed by nature with any wonderful resources for 
the creation of a new industry or for a new commerce. 
To some extent it recalls Holland, for it presents an example 
of the reclamation of a flatand marshy site. In the seven- 
teenth century Carrickfergus seemed destined to beccme the 
northern port. But owing to the foresight and energy of Sir 
ARTHUR CHICHESTER and the settlement of colonists from 
Devonshire and Scotland, the defects of Belfast were over- 
come, and the progress has increased ina sort of geometrical 
ratio. ‘The citizens have therefore a right to prize their 
own system of doing business through which the success of 
Belfast was gained, and it is one by which every shilling 
expended is expected to return a satisfactory profit. Now, if 
they prefer to pay 3 per cent., instead of 5 per cent., to an 
architect, we may besure they haverealised thereis no difficulty 
in obtaining the work at the diminished rate. The im- 
pulsiveness which is found elsewhere in Ireland is almost 
unknown in Belfast, and every transaction is the result of 
calculation. The Royal Irish Institute has recommended 
that the reduced percentage should not be accepted. The 
grounds are that if a 3 per cent. commission is adopted in 
Belfast it will be difficult to obtain more generous payment 
in other parts of the country. There can be no doubt 
about that fact and therefore the reduction must be viewed 
with some alarm. 

If a native of Belfast were asked to explain the reason 
why he declined to accept an arrangement which was so 
long respected, he would probably say that professional 
fees of all kinds in Ireland are far higher than can 
be afforded. A medical man is supposed to charge a guinea 
for a visit although the patient is in humble circumstances. 
Some time ago a case was reported in the newspapers 
about a doctor in Dublin bringing an action to recover fees 
at that rate, amounting to about 4o/, from an ordinary 
working-man, The Judge said that a short time previous 
he was laid up with illness in London, and that he received 
skilled attendance at the rate of 35. 6d. a visit, including 
medicine. Judgment was given at the reduced rate. It is 
not to be supposed that the Irish physicians quickly be- 
come millionaires. Probably the majority of the patients 
are advised by physicians without paying any fees. The 
apothecaries also are highly trained and are legally entitled 
to be regarded as physicians and surgeons. When they 
can they claim, of course, the customary fee. If the 
system of general practitioners which prevails in England 
were recognised in Ireland, a larger amount of money 
would be likely to be expended in obtaining advice. But 
in Ireland the practice of medicine, and to some extent 
the same state of things prevails in law, is largely factitious. 
Che nominal fees and the accepted fees do not correspond. 

The question then arises whether in so poor and 
peculiar a country some concession to actualities should 
not be made in architecture. A great many buildings are 
erected without any aid from an architect. It is needless 
to say that the appearance of the country or the convenience 
of occupiers is not enhanced by the arrangement. It is 
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| only with Roman Catholic churches that there is any pro- 


spect of commissions, and they are designed by a class of 
architects who are extremely restricted. From the absence 
of opportunities to display ability it is easy to understand 
that a stranger who wishes to erect a manufactory or a 
residence finds it difficult to perceive a building of the kind 
contemplated which he can take as a sample of skill. 
There is so much admiration expressed for buildings which 
are at least a century old, the conclusion is easily drawn 
that architecture is a lost art in Ireland unless, as we have 
said, for one variety of churches. 

This may help to explain the annoyance of Irish archi- 
tects when they find that many modern buildings erected 
with English capital are designed by Englishmen. The 
complaints are justifiable. But those who make the experi- 
ment of setting up a business in Ireland are to be excused 
if they hesitate to depend on native talent which is latent, 
and prefer to employ the skill which they have already 
tested, or which they know has been tested by their friends 
with success. Considered as a profession architecture 
differs from most of the others. An English physician 
would charge a fee which would be almost prohibitive if he 
were to visit Ireland. An English barrister could not 
appear in the Four Courts, and an English clergyman 
would not be tempted by prospects of missionary success 
in an Irish parish. But an English, Scottish, Belgian, 
French or Italian architect could undertake all the work 
required for an Irish building, and he would find a great 
many people to welcome him and to glorify his success. 

All these facts must be familiar to the architects in 
Belfast, and they are likely to have more effect on their 
action than the recommendation of the Dublin Institute. 
In the struggle for existence individual necessities must 
always outweigh corporate considerations. The mainspring 
of most deeds is self-interest, and an architect may find it 
difficult to discover an equivalent when he declines a 3 per 
cent. commission. That amount of fee has been accepted 
in Belfast, and, whether recognised or not, it will continue 
to be offered, and not always rejected. 

At the same time clients should realise the risks they 
are incurring by insisting on a diminished and dispropor- 
tionate rate of payment. A man necessarily loses some of 
his self-respect when he has to depart from the usual prac- 
tice. If it is done in secret he lives in fear of a revelation, 
and he can hardly claim from another higher fees, and it 
may be for less troublesome work. The Belfast architects 
show not only their honesty, but their loyalty to their 
profession, when they wish to gain official sanction for 
yielding to the opposition against a uniform percentage for 
all classes of work. If architects were sufficiently wealthy 
they could resist the endeavour, and there might arise two 
classes, one of whom would be faithful to the 5 per cent., and 
the other toa less amount. But in the present state of 
business it is possible that the latter class would eventually 
have several subdivisions. 

The second case suggests the declension to which the 
art and practice of architecture may arrive unless some 
special care is taken to provide against such a con- 
tingency. We might say other arts and sciences as well. 
The person to whom we have referred is the head of what 
we may call a chemical organisation, that is to say, a 
business consisting of several dozens or hundreds of shops. 
If there is any mystery which was supposed to 
be protected by law, examinations and registrations in 
this country it was that of pharmacy. But the 
head of the business, with that Bismarckian frank- 
ness which financial security can use Or assume, 
announces that he is no chemist, but, like many heads of 
miscellaneous enterprises, he can find at his call registered 
chemists, and employ them as readily as ordinary shop 
assistants. Everyone knows that it is no longer necessary 
to go to the man who hasacertificate framed in his window 
in order to buy medicine. A prescription can be made up 
in a draper’s or grocer’s or other commonplace establish- 
ment. There is less demand for architects than for 
pharmaceutists. Consequently they are only to be found at 
the headquarters, where, we are told, there is a staff of them 
“constantly employed in drawing plans for new shops or 
alterations to existing ones. The building work is under- 
taken under their direct supervision.” And it is added 
that “by building their own shops they can effect 
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considerable e€conomies, and thus enable them to keep | 


the profits on the goods they sell still lower.” © This 
of course is only an application of the principle of 
centralisation’ to architecture as well as pharmaceutics. It 
has already been in operation in various other businesses 
which were not supposed to be professions, The ordinary 
shopkeeper is being effaced, and he may be thankful if he 
can become an assistant in one of the large companies 
which has taken his place in common with many more of 
the same class. We have, in fact, a conflict between 
wholesale against retail, of system against the individual, 
of the mass against the atom. In such a struggle the old 
independence which was considered necessary in callings 
of the higher class is not likely to be strengthened. 
Whether in the case of architecture there is any way to 
uphold the continuance of artists is a subject which should 
give cause for reflection to those who assume. the 
responsibility of guides. The broad fact, however, cannot 
be got over that the system of organisation or combina- 
tion, which was set up for the benefit of architecture, 
has resulted in the creation of a factory system for 
the drawing of plans for new buildings and the direct 
supervision of works, in a way that supersedes the architects 
and the builders as they existed and flourished before 
advanced professional and educational organisations came 
into existence. In other words, all that has been done for 
exalting the profession has ended in enabling chemists and 
other traders to obtain as abundant a supply of technical 
assistants as they may need—men whose training will 
enable them to draw plans on one day and on the next to 
superintend workmen who carry them out at the cheapest 
rate. Whether working for a diminished percentage in 
one’s own office or for wages in a trader’s establishment is 
the more piteous prospect we leave our readers to decide. 
It is, however, no compensation for the transformation to 
be assured that the ranks of the societies have been 
strengthened and that the number of assistants far exceeds 
the demand for them. 


THE KING’S HOMELAND.* 


URING many years English topography was neglected. 

Men were better acquainted with France or Italy 

than with their own country. It was therefore a happy 
thought of CHARLES KNIGHT when he utilised the facilities 
for illustration which were offered by wood-engraving to 
bring out the excellent work called “The Land We Live 
In.” It could be attractive for stay-at-home travellers, 
since it presented views of districts, buildings, antiquities, 
and much else which deserved to be remembered although 
generally ignored. Railways enabled people to visit distant 
parts of England without much difficulty or cost, and 
for their convenience CHARLES KNIGHT published a series 
of ‘journey books.” In many other ways it was evident 
that the Windsor printer, who made the Society for 
the Diffusion of Knowledge an efficacious institution, was 
possessed of a genuine love for the land which bore him. 
But in spite of all he did England remained to some extent 
an unknown country. We can see this in what is said by 
EMERSON. Coming from America, where there were vast 
regions which were not brought into cultivation, he could 
only describe England as a garden in which nothing is left 
as it was made. Rivers, hills, valleys, the sea, all showed 
they had come under a masters hand. The area of 
England and Wales was, as he said, no more than that of 
the State of Georgia, but such was the effect of illusion the 
little land assumed the dimensions of an empire. To see 
it alla traveller would require a hundred years, for ‘‘ it is 
stuffed full in all corners and crevices with towns, towers, 
churches, villas, palaces, hospitals and charity houses ; in 
the history of art, it is a long way from a cromlech to York 
Minster ; yet all the intermediate steps may still be traced 
in this all-preserving island.” In the variety of its surface 
he found the country to be a miniature of Europe. 
Indeed, the greater part of physical geography can be 
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* The Kings Homeland: Sandringham and North-West Norfolk. 
By W. A. Dutt. With an introduction by H. Rider Haggard, 
Illustrated by Gordon Home, (London ; The Homeland Association, 
A. & C, Black.) 


exemplified without going beyond the boundaries of Great 
Britain. ect 

Since the middle of the nineteenth century the acquaint-' 
ance of Englishmen with England has become widened. 
Railway excursions have been supplemented by journeys on 
cycles—we cannot add by motor-cars, for no driver or 
passenger is able to pay much attention to the country 
through which they are whirled. The great increase in 
the number of landscape-painters has rendered English 
scenery familiar. And lastly, photography—and especially 
in the form of the humble post card—has revealed almost 
every nook and corner that possesses any distinctive charac- ° 
teristic. The Homeland Association, by means of volumes 
which are written by authors familiar with the districts of 
which they treat, has given a further advance to English 
topography. ; 

The volume on “The King’s: Homeland” describes a 
locality which, it is to be hoped, will long have an interest 
as the residence of the most illustrious representative of the: 
country. Whenin 1861 the then Prince or WALES pur+ 
chased the Sandringham estate, consisting of the parishes of - 
Sandringham, West Newton, Appleton, Babingley and 
portions of Wolferton and Dersingham, the importance of 
the district became enhanced. In an historic sense it had 
already acquired some value. Castle Rising, although 
inland, was said to be a seaport when Lynn was but a 
marsh. ALFRED THE GREAT is believed to have possessed 
a castle there, and the Norman castle which was erected 
prior to 1176 contains part ofa more ancient building. The 
church of Castle Rising is often referred to, as one of the 
best examples of Norman work. Lynn, formerly known as 
Lynn Regis, and which received many favours from kings, 
has from a very ancient time been‘a seaport. Houghton 
is associated with the Wa.pcer family. Wolverton is 
possessed of a remarkable fifteenth-century church. In 
fact, a district which was surrounded by the sea’on two of 
its sides could hardly fail to be important. “The Wash may 
not be picturesque, but for sailors who are acquainted with 
its ways it often served as a way of escape from England, as 
well as a passage to it. , 

When Sandringham was selected it was not for any 
historic interest ia the district or the estate, but simply 
because the land was well adapted for farming. The 
residence was not suited for its new possessor and a new 
house was erected from the designs of Mr. Humbert. In 
1883 it was necessary to enlarge the building by additional 
apartments, including a ball-room and tea-room. The 
extensions were carried out from the designs by Colonel 
Epis. According to Mr. Dutr:— 


The style of the house may be described as modified 
Elizabethan, and whether approached from the east or west its 
appearance is dignified and pleasing. It does not face the 
lime avenue which runs north and south, for its main entrance 
is on the east side. Here there is a large porch with Roman- 
esque arches, surmounted by a pierced stone parapet, and 
having over the eastern arch the Royal Arms. Over the door 
is an inscription in Old English letters relating that “this house 
was built by Albert Edward and Alexandra, his wife, in the 
year of Our Lord 1870.” The west front, however, is the 
principal one, and has an extreme frontage of some 500 feet. 
More than half this frontage is that of the main building, 
many of the chief rooms of which overlook the terrace and a 
grassy slope leading down to lovely parterres with stone 
baskets of flowers, and having in the centre a graceful bronze 
statue of a seated goddess surrounded by variegated hollies 
and rhododendrons, 


It is to be desired that the description which is given of 
the Sandringham property will not induce tourists to intrude 
on the royal privacy. His Majesty is entitled to more than 
the rights which are allowed to his subjects, and one of the 
advantages of Sandringham has been that heretofore it was 
rather outside tourist routes. There are other places 
which possess interest of a different kind. Houghton was 
the residence of Sir RopERT WALPOLE, whose life is some- 
times held up by writers for animadversion. He had, no 
doubt, many shortcomings, and with such men as sur- 
rounded him, and who were almost numberless, he could 
not fail to acquire a low opinion of mankind and a_ belief 
that everybody had a price which when paid was sufficient 
to make a tyranta slave. But as THACKERAY well says, 
he saved England from the Pretender, from wars which 
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the country was unable to undertake, from a Hanoverian 
regimen and from tyrants who posed as religious. Indeed, 
in the concluding words of THackEray, “he gave English- 
men no conquests, but he gave them peace, and ease, and 
‘freedom ; the three per cents. nearly at par; and wheat 
at five- and six and-twenty-shillings a quarter.” 

Houghton has some pretensions to’ be considered 
architectural. It was designed by CoLIn CAMPBELL, but 
was afterwards entrusted to Ripley “with a rule.” Mr, 
BLOMFIELD says :—“ All that RipLey did was to make the 
colonnades rectangular instead of quadrant, and. to sub- 
stitute for the attic storey and pediments of CAMPBELL’s 
four towers, rather coarse but very picturesque domes sur- 
mounted by cupolas.” Mr. Dutt says for many of the 
finest features of the house we are indebted to the good 
taste of Riptey. Jor the two doors leading into the 
saloon which are cut out of a solid piece of mahogany Sir 
TRoBERT WALPOLE is said to have paid 3,c00/7, The late 
Empress FREDERICK was desirous of having them repro- 
‘duced at Friederichshof. Houghton at one time was 
possessed of some noble pictures; the most valuable were 
sold to the Empress CATHARINE of Russia, and were re- 

rpiaced by examples of Cipriani. In building the great 
i! house several old homesteads had to be cleared away. At 
an-earlier time an act of that kind was disregarded by all 
' but the sufferers. Lord LEIcesTER, when complimented 
on:the erection of Holkham, said :—“It is a melancholy 
thing-to stand alone in one’s county. I look round; not a 
house is to be seen but mine. I am the giant of Giant 
Castle, and have eat up all my neighbours.” But other 
building-owners were less troubled by their clearances. It 
is supposed by some that the circumstances were in GoLp- 
SMITH’s mind when he was writing “The Deserted Village.” 
That poem with all its beauties is most incongruous; for, 
as Macautay says, ‘“‘the hamlet he had probably seen in 
Kent, the ejectment he had probably seen in Munster;. 
‘but, by joining the two, he has produced something which 
never was and never will be seen in any part of the wold.” 
Itis more probable the poet was thinking of evictions which 
had taken place in his youth on General Naper’s estate in 
the adjoining county of Westmeath, and he took a poet’s 
privilege to describe the village as English. 

Castle Rising is described at some length. There is a 
bede-house which retains not only some of the old fur- 
niture, but the scarlet cloaks and beaver hats which the 
women used to wear. The church, as we have already 
mentioned, is a well-known example which has been often 
sketched and photographed. The castle is a noble 
structure, having earthworks measuring 670 feet by 480 feet. 
South Woodden Church is another building worth seeing. 
One of its relics is a bier, which dates from 1611; scripture 
texts are carved on it which are not in accordance with the 
Authorised Version. Vanious other places in the region are 
described. The illustrations by Mr. Gorpon Home are 
excellent examples of their class, and are suggestive of the 
general effect of the country. Altogether the volume is 
well adapted to hold a place in the Homeland Library, 
which, with the Homeland Handbooks, are creditable to 
all who have had a share in their production. 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE.* 


¢ lau was an cutcry when our Government gave orders 
to Americans for steel bridges which were to be used in 
Africa. English firms were applied to, but they declared 
they could not comply with the conditions, which made it 
necessary that the girders were to be delivered within a very 
limited time. It seems so astounding that more work could be 
done at one side of the Atlantic than on the other, inquiries 
were at once instituted into the system of American production. 
“The two Mosely Commissions were the outcome. We learnt 
a great deal about the American system of education and about 
‘the execution of work in manufactories. But, as we pointed 
-out at the time, a shrewd Jesuit, who was a member 
-of one of the commissions, declared something more 
vwas needed before we were able to understand American 
success. ‘How was it that the English authorities, who are not 

- distinguished for knowledge of things outside their own offices, 
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A Handbook for Architects. By 
Profusely illustrated. (New York: John Wiley 
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‘Kidder, which we lately noticed. 
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could enter into communication wtih the particular firms who 
were able to supply bridges with extraordinary expedition and 
to deliver them in Africa as if it were a neighbouring State ? 
Our belief is that tt arose from the unparalleled system of 
publicity which American manufacturers adopt, and which not 
even a circumlocution office could resist. “Travellers used at 
one time to complain of the desecration of primitive nature by 
turning the sides of American cliffs and mountain passes into 
advertisement hoardings. That was undoubtedly a crime 
which is not now tolerated, but it displayed the effort “ writ 
large” which is every day made under more satisfactory con- 
ditions. 

Several years ago a Nova Scotian judge tried to explain 
American ways through the guise of “Sam Slick, the Clock- 
maker” As the people are now under the microscope the book 
should be reprinted, for although half a century has elapsed, 
yet by making due allowance it is applicable to our time. 
Mr. Slick was a profound student of human “ natur,” and was a 
practical psychologist who knew how to turn human peculiari- 
ties to his profit. If he called at some lonely house and found 
that with all his plausibility he could not sell a clock, he then 
begged as a favour that he would be relieved of the burden 
until he was again making his rounds. He accepted all the 
risk of children tampering with the works or other accidents. If 
the clock were damaged he would make no complamt. He 
calculated that when the people had’ growm accustomed to the 
appearance and sound of the clock and its guidance, the force 
of habit would compel them to retain it. 

In our time much more is desired. The modest success of 
Mr. Slick would not satisfy him if he were now living. Know- 
ing that his countrymen had likewise observed “natur” he 
would act in a different way. They are eager for knowledge, 
and he probably would send as a pioneer a canvasser with a 
splendidly illustrated volume written by experts, setting forth 
the history of time-measures fromthe clepsydra to the latest 
invention in horology. If after gratifying his thirst for know- 
ledge the subscriber resolved to have one of the Slick Com-. 
pany’s timepieces. in the Louis Quatorze style he would no 
doubt gain an advantage for himself, and certainly a profit for 
the manufacturers. 

The volume on. locks and builders” hardware is an example 
of the spirit we have indicated. There may be similar 
volumes in the world, but we have not met with them. Ir 
appearance it corvesponds with the “ Office Book,” by Mr. 
It contains 1,117 pages, and 
the title-page does not exaggerate by saying the beok is pro- 
fusely illustrated. In outward appearance: it might be taken 
for a bible, and carried at a church parade it would gain for a. 
man—for it would be too heavy for a lady—a character of 
respectability. It is dedicated to American architects, and we- 
suppose it will be found in every one of their offices What--. 
ever may be the purpose of the book, it exhibits, as adequately as. © 
descriptions and illustrations can do, the numerous. productions 
of the Yale and Towne Manufacturing Compamy, many of. 
which are known in England 0 ees 

Little would be gained, perhaps, if the book related merely; 
to the present. It is necessary to show in these times, when 
evolution is the only accepted philosophy, that the Yale pro- 
ducts have been, as it were, the results of the labour of human 
kind during a very long period. The book is consequently a 
history of locks and the metalwork in connection with them, so. 
elaborate and detailed that Lord Grimthorpe himself would be 
likely to find much valuable information in it. Mr. Towne has 
had, of course, the co-operation of several experts. Mr. 
Montgomery Schuyler has supplied the section on 
“artistic hardware,” Mr. H. H. Suplee ome on “artist and 
artisan,” Mr. W. W. Kent, another architect, has written 
a whole series of papers on the scleools of ornament, 
which by itself occupies some 400 pages. This part of the 
work contains a larger number of schools than is usually found 
in the history of ornament. It ranges from prehistoric: work to 
Dart nouveau, Examples axe introduced of styles and sub- 
styles. The object, of course, is ta demonstrate that no 
matter what period an architect may wish to have represented 
in a building, he will find locks and hardware that will suit him 
in the capacious repository of Yale. 

A British manufacturer would perhaps ask what is the use 
of producing things for which there cannot be a market? | It is 
confidently asserted at the present day by men who assume to. 
be authorities that Gothic is dead, that 7’ax¢ zouveau, which on 
the Continent is daily gaining ground, is an absurdity, and 
that in metalwork it is only necessary to cater for those who. 
adopt English Classic. The Americans are wiser, or, rather, 
are better acquainted with human nature. They do not believe 
in the conceit by which England is taken to be the world. 
They are not particular about markets. They produce goods for 
the Chinese and Indians, and wherever there is a chance of 
selling they have the things which are specially adapted to a 

particular place. A month ago we published a Gothic chapel 
in a mining village in South Africa. We should not be sur- 
prised if already an American commercial traveller had visited _ 
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‘the spot and offered, on terms which would tempt any clergy- 
man, stalls, candelabra and ¢nstrumenta ecclesiastica, all being 
‘derived from authenticated examples. 

Such a combination of learning, artistic skill and experience 
as the handbook displays should be accepted by our manu- 
facturers as a lesson. In England, when there is a useful 
invention or an excellent design, the owners seem to think its 
appearance in a list of patents or a register of designs is 
sufficient to attract everybody who wants such products. 
Sometimes there may be a small advertisement in a local 
paper, as if it were supposed in these busy times people went 
about with magnifying glasses in order to discover new 
articles. The modern American is like Sam Slick, and he 
accepts human nature as it is. He knows) that people do not 
seek their requirements among the gems in dark unfathomed 
caves. There is no leisure for investigation. Publicity must 
be given in a form that is striking, and not at wide intervals 
‘but constantly. The Yale Company’s metalwork will bear com- 
parison with any in Europe, but it is not left to be its own 
herald. In American newspapers and magazines the manu- 
‘factures are announced in a strong manner. But the com- 
pany do not neglect other methods. Hence it is their products 
are universally known, and they have a right to claim 
recognition as if they were the heirs of all the ages in metal- 
working and were ready to supply all nations, whether they 
wished to imitate the work of their forefathers or desired a 
‘Style that is essentially of the twentieth century. 


EXCAVATION OF HERCULANEUM, 


O* Thursday, at the Royal Academy, Dr. Charles 

Waldstein, Slade professor of fine art in the University 
of Cambridge, delivered a lecture on “ Herculaneum and the 
Proposed International Excavation.” 

Sir E. J. Poynter, president, explained how it was that the 
excavations of Herculaneum, begun a century ago, had so long 
been suspended. This suggestion arose from no want of 
enterprise, but from the practical physical difficulties and those 
of expense. The obstacles to complete excavation were, how- 
ever, not insuperable, and Professor Waldstein had conceived 
the happy idea of making the work international. Italy’s co- 
eperation had fortunately been secured. 

Professor Waldstein, after thanking the President and 
members of the Royal Academy for the start they were giving 
to the scheme, said that no place was so appropriate for the 
beginning of such an enterprise as the Academy. From 
Herculaneum many beautiful works might be expected. 
Dealing with the circumstances of the calamity, Vesuvius— 
as we learned from Strabo—had lain dormant for, he said, 
many centuries. Thus the eruption was wholly unex- 
pected, though in 63 AD. thére was a great earthquake. 
There were but sixteen years between the earthquake 
and the eruption. All would remember Pliny the 
Wounger’s vivid description in his letter to Tacitus. The 
date was August 24 in the early afternoon, and the slow growth 
of what seemed a small cloud into the vast mass which buried 
‘the city was graphically described in Pliny’s narrative. The 
effect of the eruption was widely different in the case of the 
two cities; Herculaneum was much nearer, and the city and 
district were soon overwhelmed with the molten mud. But it 
was not the impenetrably hard lava which it was commonly 
-supposed to be. Geologists from Guy Lussac to Professor 
‘Hughes had shown that, apart from actual contact with air, 
‘the material was perfectly friable and manageable for the 
-excavator. The beautiful works from the city which were to 
be seen at Naples showed that the disaster was not destructive 
of the beauty of the works of art at Herculaneum. Manuscripts 
which could be unrolled and read, as well as glass and marble, 
with no trace of fire on them, gave good hope of what might be 
expected from thoroughexcavation. The catastrophe was sudden 
and terrible to the sufferers, but was a marvellous preservation 
of a provincial city’s life at the moment of arrest. There were 
differences between thetwo cities. Herculaneum was distinctly 
Greek, whereas Pompeii was Oscan in character, and thus we 
had materials at hand which would not but for the disaster 
have survived as historical evidence of two lines of tradition. 
Herculaneum had been a centre of the higher intellectual life 
during the Roman supremacy. At Pompeii no MS, had been 
found, whereas in one villa at Herculaneum were found 1,750, 
There, too, the finest works of art had.already been found, 
whereas those of Pompeii were of far inferior value and interest. 
The Fabii, Balbus-Agrippina, Piso, and other great Romans 
had their villas in the city. The library discovered was mainly 
composed of treatises on the Epicurean philosophy. Its owner 
was evidently a specialist. It might be that another of a more 
general character might be disclosed, and what treasures 
might we not expect—the lost books of Livy, perhaps—lost 
treatises of Aristotle, or plays of Sophocles. Onno other spot. 
could we expect so vivid a reproduction of an ancient city as 


at Herculaneum, whose treasures of the finest art were sur- 
passed only, perhaps, by Athens itself. 

The lecture was: illustrated with pictures on the screen 
showing the excavations already made, the MSS. from Piso’s 
villa, beautiful statues of the fifth century and bronzes of a 
still earlier date. The schools of Scopas and Praxiteles of the 
fourth century were admirably represented _ Some of the busts 
were marvellous specimens of portraiture. There were 
specimens of the Polycleitan and Aristippean type and of later 
periods, including a portrait of Alexander the Great and a 
bronze of Homer of the Alexandrian period. These specimens 
of what had survived of these two cities show what might be’ 
expected from thorough exploration. 

Professor Waldstein then gave a short account of the 
various attempts made in examining the site from the middle 
of the seventeenth century to our own times. It had been 
the dream of his life that this work should be undertaken, and 
in his efforts he had been largely aided by Mr. Leonard 
Shoobridge, of Balliol. The approval of the King had been 
expressed, aud the King of Italy as well as his Prime Minister, 
promised support. The President of the United States, the 
German Emperor, the President and Government of the 
French Republic, the Emperor of Austria and the King of 
Sweden encouraged the undertaking. There was already a 
committee in Vienna, and it was hoped to secure the co- 
Operation of many other national committees. Mr. Neville 
Rolfe, our Consul at Naples, had told him that there was 
ample work for many years without infringement of private 
rights Other nations might thus show their gratitude to 
Italy, for which alone the task was too heavy, and which had 
done and was doing so much for art in the world. 


REBUILDING EUSTON ROAD. 


REPORT has been prepared by the building act com- 

mittee of the London County Council respecting Euston 
Road. The committee state that thev have considered an 
application by Mr. Jones on behalf of the Skinners’ Company 
that the Council will reconsider the decision arrived at in 
May, 1904, with regard to the proposed erection of buildings 
on the site of Nos. 45-113 Euston Road. The original building 
leases, under which the existing houses were erected, will 
shortly expire, and the company are considering as to how the 
property can be best dealt with in the future. On behalf of 
the Skinners’ Company it is alleged that the present undesir- 
able state of things can only be remedied by a radical change 
in the property, and they propose, if the Council’s sanction be 
obtained to their scheme, to erect high-class hotel and other 
property. The Company have been in communication with 
the St. Pancras Metropolitan Borough Council, and have 


-agreed that, if the Council approve the rebuilding scheme, they 


will give up to the Borough Council Burton Crescent garden 
to be laid out and maintained as a public garden, and also the 
sites of Nos. 49 and 50 Burton Street and of Woburn Cottage, 
in order to widen the entrance to Burton Street, where 
the Borough Council are providing housing accommoda- 
tion. The committee state that the St. Pancras Borough 
Council now strongly support the proposal of the Skinners’ 
Company on the ground that Burton Crescent Garden 
would be a valuable acquisition to the few open spaces in 
the borough, and that the proposed scheme, if carried out, 
would make Euston Road from 99 to Ioo feet in width, remove 
the present dilapidated property and substitute high-class 
property, thus increasing the rateable value. The Metropolitan 
Public Gardens Association urged the Council not to accede to 
the application for permission to build on any part of the fore- 
courts, as in course of time, if the Council continued firm, it 
might be possible to carry out some scheme of a boulevard 
character whereby the forecourts would be converted into a 
continuous garden on either side. After giving reasons why 
the application should be refused, the committee say that, 
having regard to all the circumstances connected with the 
Marylebone, Euston and Pentonville Roads, to the importance 
of preserving existing open spaces and to the immense value to 
London of a magnificent boulevard three miles in length and 
in most parts nearly 149 feet in width, such as they hope it 
may in time be possible to form out of these roads, at a com- 
paratively small cost, if the Council strenuously resists every 
endeavour to build over the existing forecourts, they are of 
opinion that it would be very detrimental to the public interest 
to allow any advance of the building line in the case of the 
premises Nos, 45-113 Euston Road. 


Mr. Hugh Lane and the other promoters and friends of th2 
movement to establish a gallery of modern painting in Dublin 
are making strenuous efforts to raise a fund for the purchase of 
the fine collection now on exhibition at the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. A sum of between 30,000/, and 35,000/. will be 
required if the entire collection is to be secured, 
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WORCESTER MONASTERY AND GUESTEN 


HALL. pe Ste 
‘A T the first meeting of the session of the Worcester Diocesan 
Architectural and Archeological Society, Mr. C, J. 
Houghton delivered an address on “The Monastery and 
Guesten Hall of Worcester” (from the MS. of Mr. C. B. 
Shuttleworth, illustrated with his lantern slides). Depicted on 
the screen (says the Worcestershire Chronicle) was a plan of 
the cathedral and its ancient buildings. Mr Houghton, in his 
introductory remarks, said he offered the description for those 
members who had not the opportunity of diving into the vast 
stores of knowledge which their library contained... He was 
also led to do so by the carefully compiled notes of his friend, 
Mr. Shuttleworth, and the admirable and unique series of 
slides of old Worcester buildings, all of which he had placed at 
his disposal. These slides would give a more graphic picture 
than words could paint of the historic buildings which were 
now lost to them. There had sprung up to a degree hitherto 
unprecedented a love of what was old and beautiful and vener- 
able, a desire to cherish the memorials of the past, and to 
keep before their eyes the vestiges of times which were 
brought so vividly before them in no other way. Earlier ages 
cared but little for these relics of antiquity ; one was swept 
away after another to make room for what was yet to come. 
But in proportion as they became fewer, the affection for them 
grew stronger, and the further they receded from the past the 
more eager seemed the craving to attach themselves to it by 
every link that remained. So wrote Stanley in his historical 
memorials of Canterbury, and he would ask every member to 
act upon the earnest wish expressed by the founders of the 
Society in 1854 to preserve the remains of ancient art and 
archeological remains from spoliation and injury. The 
materials for a history of Worcester Cathedral and Monastery 
were abundant, and the charters of Worcester were exceedingly 
full. Further, the history of Worcester had been very fully 
treated by Abingdon, Hopkins, Thomas, Nash, Green, and in 
more recent times by Willis and their late fellow-citizen, 
Alderman Noake. 

All the earliest monasteries, Mr. Houghton explained, were 
mission stations, of which*Worcester was an example. When, 
about the beginning of the eighth century, the missionary spirit 
began to subside, the devotional spirits took refuge in an 
anchoretic asceticism. They were told that a monastery 
existed near the cathedral of St. Peter in the’ year 747 AD., 
and that the monastery contained within its enclosure gardens, 
a mill, a bakery, a granary and various workshops in order 
that no necessity of material life should occasion the monks to 
leave the walls. Each monk had his own office and kept his 
own accounts, and was responsible for his separate department. 
The plan on the screen, Mr. Houghton explained, showed the 
yarious buildings, such as the old St. Michael’s Church, the 
site of the Guesten Hall, which was destroyed in 1862, and 
Edgar Tower. 

After referring to Edgar Tower and showing several views 
of the entrance at different periods, the lecturer threw on the 
screen a picture of the ancient Guesten Hall, the ruined wall 
of which stood on the south-east side of the cathedral, and 
which attracted the eye on entering the college green by the 
Edgar Tower. It formed a part of the chain of buildings used 
by the monastery. The hall, in itself, had no ecclesiastical 
character, but was merely a dining hall. In 1320, Wulstan 
de Braunsford, then prior, afterwards Bishop of Worcester, 
built the great hall, commonly known as the Guesten Hall, 
and it was there that the convent held their monthly court. 
The length was 65 feet 8 inches and the width 35 feet 
II inches. There were five windows on each side, descending, 
with three exceptions, to within 5 or 6 feet of the floor. The 
north-east wall, with parts of the windows, were the present 
ruins, 

A sub-committee of the Society in 1854 reported upon the 
building, and remarked upon the elaborate window tracery, 
unequalled, they believed, by any work of the same date which 
Worcester could boast, and upon the exceedingly fine detail of 
the framework of the roof. They were of opinion that the 
roof was quite unique of its date. The dais or principal table 
was placed at the north end. In thecentre of the fresco was.a 
large sitting figure of Our Lord in a vesica-shaped aureole 
enclosure, within a square border, the spandrils of which were 
filled with evangelistic symbols. About the middle of the 
eighteenth century the hall was divided into three storeys by 
the insertion of two floors. In 1854 the Society received a 
report from Mr. G. E. Street, the eminent architect of that 
time, and an hon. member of the Society, as to the restoration 
of the hall, and he estimated the cost would be about 1,o000/,, 
but the scheme fell through owing to lack of support. 

Ina report of the Society of the same year, 1865, when 
Holy Trinity was opened, it states “that the side of the nave 
of this church was lighted by two-light windows, two of them 
being copied from the beautiful windows of the old Guesten 
Hall. The most beautiful internal feature of the church, and 
the one that rendered the edifice more interesting to the 


architectural student, was the magnificent ‘roof of the ancient. 
Guesten Hall of the cathedral priory, which now covered the: 
nave, and was restored and adapted to its present position at 
a cost of 4602.” Thus wrote Mr. J. Severn Walker,, the first 
librarian and curator of the Society, and he was able that. 


evening during its jubilee year again to recall the. partial 
success of at least one of their first efforts. 


Mr. Houghton 
said the refectory was happily preserved, and was well known 
as the College Hall where the King’s School assembled. 
That truly noble building- was 120 feet long by 38 feet: wide,, 
and was built in 1372. At the end of the eighteenth century 
the Triennial Festivals of the Three Choirs were held there. _ 

Beautiful photographs and drawings were thrown on the 
screen of the dormitory, infirmary and the lavatory ;. the last- 
named, in the west cloister, was marked by a grooved stone. 
It was supplied from a‘ spring at Henwick, whence a leaden. 
pipe, first laid down in the reign’ of Henry IV, conveyed it 
along Hylton Road, over the Severn under the pavement of: 
the old bridge, and on to the cloister. The infirmary was. 
situated at the west end of the cathedral, but was destroyed in 
1851. Mr. Houghton described briefly the kitchen, library 
and charnel house, and concluded by remarking that they 
could not contemplate a majestic ruin or building falling into. 
decay, or the dissolution of a once religious house, without 
being reminded of the prophet’s words, “The houses of ivory’ 
shall perish and the great houses shall have an end.” 

Mr. A. H. Whinfield manipulated the lantern. ; 

The Rev. H. Kingsford, in proposing a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Houghton, said thathad been a most interesting lecture 
and they had learned a good deal. He was sure they would 
be glad to see in their reports what Mr. Houghton had been 
telling them that evening, accompanied by a few of the 
drawings. He was glad Mr. Houghton had referred to the 
report of the sub-committee of their Society in reference to the 
Guesten Hall, for it was most lamentable to think that. their: 
views were not carried out. He said they were apt to forget 
the important part the Guesten Hall played in its time, as- 
people were able to make their abode there, and men of all 
sorts and conditions of life were fed. It was lamentable that. 
so much of the hall had been destroyed, and it, was ten. 
thousand pities efforts were not made to retain it. 

The Rev. W.H. Chappel, in seconding, said the lecture 
had been specially interesting to himself. Mr. Houghton had 
referred to the undercroft under the Guesten Hall, and the: 
same thing, he noticed, went under the refectory.. From the 
Norman work of signal beauty there, it was clear proof that 
there had been a Norman hall on exactly the same site. He: 
would like to know at what time the present college green was. 
transferred from the castle to the monastery. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY SCHOOLS, 

LTHOUGH Saturday was only “Silver Night,” the 

distribution of prizes to the students of the: Royab 
Academy was attended by a very large number and the usuab 
demonstrativeness was exhibited. Sir Edward Poynter pre- 
sided. The following Academicians and Associates were 
present :—Sir E. Waterlow, Sir Aston Webb, Mr G Aitchison, 
Mr. H. H. Armstead, Mr. G. H. Boughton, Mr. T. Brock,. 
Mr. F. Dicksee, Mr. Luke Fildes, Mr E. J Gregory, Mr.. 
A. C. Gow, Mr. T. G. Jackson, Mr. G. D. Leslie, Mr. S. Lucas, 
Mr. R. W. Macbeth, Mr. W. W. Ouless, Mr. Marcus Stone, Mr. 
H. Thorneycroft, Mr. J. W. Waterhouse, Mr. J. McWhirter, 
Mr. W F. Yeames, Mr. J. H. Bacon, Mr A East, Mr. Farqu- 
harson, Mr. W. Joscombe John, Mr. David Murray, Mr. 
Arthur Hacker, Mr. S. J. Solomon, Mr. G. A. Storey, with 
Mr. Ernest Crofts keeper and Mr. F. A. Eaton secretary. 

The following is a list of the prizes :—Landscape-painting 
(“Scotch Firs on a Common”), Creswick prize (30/.), Alice 
Palgrave Walford ; design in monochrome for a figure picture: 
(“Cain killing Abel”), Armitage - prizes—ist ‘(307.), and. 
bronze medal, William Ewart Gladstone Solomon, 2nd (ro/.), 
Edith Margaret Leeson; Design for the decoration of a 
portion of a public building (“ Peace”), prize (40/ ), George 
Howard Short ; cartoon of a draped figure (“A Greek Girl 
Dancing”), silver medal and prize (257), Lilian Price- 
Edwards ; painting of a figure from the life, silver medal— 
Ist, William Ewart Gladstone- Solomon, 2nd, John Holman. 
Wybrants ; painting of a head from the life, silver medal—tst, 
Frederick Dallas Barnes, 2nd, Marjory Violet Watherston ; 
perspective drawing in outline (open to painters and sculptors 
only) (the east end of the schools’ corridor, with a step-ladder in 
the foreground), silver medal, Mary Isabel Dovaston ; set of six. 
drawings ofa figure from the life, 1st prize—2o/ and silver medal, 
Ernest Stafford Carlos, 2nd (15/7), Francis Edward Fitzjohn 
Crisp, 3rd (1o/.), Catherine Ouless ; model of a design (“Samson 
betrayed by Delilah”), rst prize (30/.), Leonard Stanford Merri- 
field, 2nd (10/.), Lindor Thomas Sands ; model of ‘a bust from 
the life, silver medal—rst, Marian Alice Dibdin, 2nd, Helen 
Frazer Rock ; model of a design containing figure and orna, 
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ment (a portion of a frieze fora Temple’ of Neptune), silver 
medal, George Alexander ; set of four models of a figure from 
the life, ist prize (20/.) and silver medal, Frederick Brooke 
Hitch, 2nd (152.), Leonard Jennings ; design in architecture (an 
art school for a London borough), travelling. studentship (60/.) 
Leslie Wilkinson ; set of architectural drawings (the rood- 
loft of the church of Bois-le-Duc in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum), silver medal—tst, John Swarbrick, 2nd, 
William Harvey; set of architectural designs, prize 
(252), Percy Ion Elton; perspective drawing in outline 
(open to architects only) (the interior of the church of St. 
James’s, Piccadilly, looking west), silver medal, Leslie Wilkin- 
son.; original composition in ornament, prize (10/.), no com- 
petition ; set of drawings of an architectural design, Ist prize 
{152.), Benjamin Charles Ernest Bayley, 2nd (10/.), Leslie 
Wilkinson ; architectural design with coloured decoration (east 
end of a church; two.bays only and an open timber roof), silver 
aedal, William Harvey. 

Landseer scholarships of 40/. a year each, tenable for two 
years, have been awarded :—In painting, to Ernest Townsend 
and Eva Emmeline Louisa Marsh ; in sculpture, to Leonard 
Jennings. Landseer scholarships of 40/. a year each, tenable for 
one year, have been awarded :—In painting, to Charles Gordon 
Hayward and Hugh St. Pierre Bunbury; in sculpture, to 
2 ee Victor Blundstone and Leonard Stanford Merri- 

eld.) - 

The President said he would limit himself to a few brief 
‘remarks. In the first place, the members of the Academy were 
sufficiently satisfied with the competition, since not one of the 
prizes offered was withheld. The only part which did not 
appear to reach the standard of former years was the drawing 
-of the figure from life. This was the more to be regretted 
because figure-drawing was the foundation of all art. Evenin 
‘tthe study of landscape it had its use. 
‘tolerable mastery of it they were handicapped when they came 
‘to paint from the model by having the difficulties of correct 
drawing added to those of painting. He wished to warn some 
‘of them against letting their natural impatience to work in 
colour make them indifferent to their drawing. As regarded the 
Creswick prize, the Council were compelled to eliminate a con- 
siderable number of the paintings from the competition. Some 
of them were evidently done by students who were not advanced 
enough to attempt to work on so large a canvas, or who 
apparently had never worked from nature before. As land- 
‘scape-painting could not form part of. the curriculum 
of those schools, they expected the paintings to show 
evidence of careful practice and painstaking study. The 
prizes were not given for first attempts, but as tests of 
what the students had learned. The Council expected to find 
that they had some acquaintance with the material with which 
they dealt. The student who wished to show results with a 
few touches of paint would remain ignorant all his life. He 
‘did not say that was the characteristic of the general work 
-of the competitions, which showed that the students had done 
their best to grapple with the great difficulties before them. 
Many of the designs for wall spaces displayed much thought 
in working out the subject. The design which gained the 
prize received the award chiefly because of its decorative 
qualities Students ought to pay great attention to the subject 
before them and try to express it well. He must give a word 
of praise to those who had grappled with. the difficulty of 
rendering the allegory. In regard to the travelling students 
for architecture, the Council expected more from them than 
mere sketches of buildings, for they would get little knowledge 
of the art without measured drawings. The competition 
‘showed little enterprise. The President concluded by con- 
gratulating the school which was able to produce such good 
work, especially in the competition for painting the figure from 
. fife. 


HIGH SCHOOL, EDINBURGH. 

iN REPORT has been ‘prepared by Mr. James Arnot, clerk 

to the Edinburgh School Board, on the question which 
has been raised by the Town Council as :to the ownership of 
the site and buildings of the Royal High School. The question 
has come up in connection with the proposal to convert the 
High School into a new national gallery. In his report on the 
subject to the Town Council, the town clerk said :—“ The site, 
with the buildings upon it, belongs to the Corporation of 
Edinburgh, subject to the rights of the School Board therein 
under the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872. - Section 38 of that 
Act authorises persons vested with the title to any voluntary 
school, with consent of the administrators, to transfer such 
school, with the site thereof, to the School Board created 
under the Act,.but no such transference of the High School 
appears to have been granted by the Corporation. Under 
Section 62 of the Act certain higher-class schools, including 
the High School, were placed under the management of the 
School Board, and provision was made for the whole funds and 


Unless they hada 


revenues of the school being administered exclusively for the 
purposes of the school.” On this report being published, the 
School Board instructed their clerk to intimate to the Secretary 
for Scotland that the Town Council was in error, and that the 
site and buildings were vested in the School Board in virtue of 
the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872. The School Board also 
sent the same intimation to the Corporation. In reference to 
that part of the report of the town clerk in which it is stated 
that the site and buildings of the school belong to the Corpora- 
tion of Edinburgh, the School Board clerk in his report says :-— 
It may be pointed out that there is nothing in the Education 
(Scotland) Acts to warrant such a statement... The excerpt 
made from Section 38 of the Act of 1872 does not in any way 
apply to burgh schools, such as the Royal High School, but 
applies solely to voluntary schools kept up by annual “con- 
tributions or donations,” and to the mode of their transference 
to the School Board. A careful reading of the section, and of 
the opinions of Lord Young (the framer of the Act of 1872), the 
late Lord Rutherfurd Clark and others, shows this to be the 
case. This is made still clearer by Section 24 of the Act, 
which refers solely to burgh schools, and also by Section 36. 
These sections, although they manifestly settle the question of 
ownership of the school, appear to have been overlooked by the 
town clerk in drawing up his report; at least he has not 
referred to them. Section 24 reads as follows :—‘ Every 
burgh school shall be vested in and be under the manage- 
ment of the School Board of the burgh in which the 
same is situated from and after the election of such School 
Board, and the said School Board shall thereafter, with respect 
to. school management and the election of teachers, and 
generally with respect to all powers and duties in regard to 
such schools now vested in the Town Council and Magistrates, 
or other authorities in whom the school management and the 
election of schoolmasters and teachers is at present vested, 
supersede and come in the place of such Town Council and 
Magistrates or other authorities.” From the foregoing it is 
evident that the Edinburgh School Board entered into pos- 
session of the Royal High School immediately after the first 
election, and superseded and came in place of the Town 
Council and Magistrates both as owners and managers of the 
school. The precise definition of the word “school” has more 
than once been raised, but in the case of Whyte v. the School 
Board of Haddington,” which came before the First Division 
of the Court of Session on July 9, 1874, Lord President Inglis 
pointed out that both in Sections 23 and 24 of the Act the 
word “school” was used to include school buildings. If 
was intended that Section 38 should apply to burgh schools 
such as the Royal High School, then it is evident that 
Section 24 is practically unnecessary. In the case of the 
voluntary schools referred to in Section 38 the transference of 
the school buildings to the School Board was in no way obliga- 
tory, but in the case of the burgh schools referred to in Section 24 
it was so. Again, the position of the School Board as owners 
of the school is still further strengthened by Section 36 of the 
Act, second paragraph, which reads as follows :—A School 
Board may, with the sanction of the Scottish Education 
Department, discontinue or change the site of any school under 
their management, and may sell and dispose of any land and 
buildings connected with any school so discontinued or the site 
of which is so changed.” Nothing can be more emphatic than 
this, or show more clearly that the School Board as managers 
of the school are the owners of both site and buildings. The 
section plainly indicates that the School Board, with the 
sanction of the Department, have power to sell any school site 
and the buildings thereon. This includes any school vested in 
the Board by the Act, any school acquired by or transferred to 
them under Sections 37 and 38, and any school erected by 
them since the passing of the Act in 1872. It seems 
passing strange that the Town Council should now claim 
that they are the rightful owners of the site and build- 
ings of the school when for thirty-one years past 
they have expended absolutely nothing towards its up- 
keep. It is also to be noted that, although the Board have 
made internal structural alterations of the buildings, and have 
erected extensive additions in the playground to the school 
accommodation within this period, and also received nine 
years ago from the North British Railway Co. a sum of money 
for wayleave for the new tunnel through the Calton Hill, no 
action was taken by the Town Council. It is but reasonable 
to suppose that action would have been taken by the Town 
Council had they been convinced that they were proprietors of 
the school buildings and site. In the report there is an 
interesting historical sketch of the school, which appears to 
have existed from the twelfth century, when it was attached to 
the Abbey of Holyrood, and it remained under the charge of 
the abbot and canons until 1566, when it was vested in the 
magistrates and Town Council. Tables are also given of the 
number of scholars at the school during the past three years— 
the number having risen from 302 in 1901-2 to 458 in 1993-4 
—and of the money received and expended on its behalf 
during the same period, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE competition for the memorial of the brave but unhappy 
Sir Hector .Macpona.p created so much interest that, 
although the premium was only 50/, no less than 150 
drawings and twelve models were sent to the treasurer, Mr. 
Joun Macpona.p, Glasgow. The number was reduced 
to ten and ‘then to three. As the final selection was 
onerous a special sub-committee was constituted, and their 
deliberations were aided by the professional opinion of Mr. 
J. S. Kent. Finally a decision was given in favour of a 
design by Mr. James S. Kay, architect, 18 Skirving Street, 
Shawlands, Glasgow. The two rival designs were by Mr. 
Epwarp C. H; Marpman (“Kudos”), of Edinburgh, 
and Messrs. MACDONALD & CURRIE (“ Duty”), of Glasgow. 
A design by Mr. James H. Lancianps (“‘Mac”) was 
admired, but owing to an error was disqualified. 
The memorial, which will take the form of a square 
Medieval keep. or tower in the old Scotch baronial 
style, is to be erected on the “ Green Hill,” Dingwall. The 
ground floor is proposed to be used as a small museum, 
and from thence a circular stair with intermediate landings 
leads up to the view chamber, which has a further stair 
leading on to an open balcony, from whence a view of the 
neighbouring district is obtained, embracing the birthplace 
of the late Sir Hecror, the Cromarty Firth, Ben Wyvis, 
Strathpeffer and the hills of Tulloch. The design is simple 
and severe, but characteristic in its features. The base, 
which is of massive proportions, is to be built of bull-faced 
ashlar, battered or slightly inclined inwards towards the top 
on its four faces, and on it is reared the main walls of the 
structure proposed to be built of whinstone with freestone 
dressings. Above the entrance door is a large panel for 
inscription, being surmounted by the badge of the Clan 
Macdonald. The balcony on the top is surrounded by a 
balustrade of. square balusters carried on bold and massive 
corbelling. On the one angle is a turret containing stair to 
balcony. The whcle fabric is intended to be set on a 
broad base of sandstone pitching about 5 feet -high. The 
total height of the keep from top of circular turret to 
ground level is 100 feet or thereabouts. 


A CASE of more importance to architects and builders 
than Rozpins v. GoDDARD, which came before the Court 
of Appeal on Wednesday, rarely arises. It shows in the 
first place the influence of custom, for the plaintiff, who is 
a builder, the architect, the plaintiff’s lawyers, and, what is 
more remarkable, Mr. Justice FARWELL, all believed that the 
final certificate of an architect settles all questions that are 
likely to arise between a builder and a building owner. It 
was duly certified that the sum of 1,0552 175. 2d. was 
owing by the defendant to the plaintiff, being the balance 
due after adjustment of accounts. The contract was 
according to the form issued by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. The defendant denied liability, and 
stated that the amounts were not in accordance with the 
contract, and that work and materials were defective. 
A counterclaim for damages was made. Mr. Justice 
FaRWELL held that the architect’s certificate was con- 
clusive and gave judgment for the amount claimed in 
favour of the plaintiff. The counterclaim of the defendant 
was set aside. The Master of the Rolls said it was 
remarkable that Mr. Justice FARweLL had given slight 
attention to the clause numbered 32 in the Institute form, 
which allows of the calling in of an arbitrator in case of a 
dispute between the builder and employer. His Lordship 
considered it cut away the ground on which the plaintiff 
stood, that the defendant was debarred from reopening the 
subject of bad workmanship and materials. In that 
opinion Lord Justice StirLinG and Lord Justice MATHEW 
concurred. The defendant’s appeal was therefore allowed. 


THE United States authorities found some difficulty in 
assessing the value of architects’ plans which had to pass 
through the Custom House. At one time the duties were 
levied, not on the number of sheets of drawing-paper, but 
on the value of the building to be erected. Catalogues of 
the sales of European collections were treated in a similar 
way. Afterwards there was a modification, and the draw- 
ings were simply considered as representations. Canada is 


pay duty simply as plans. As the. amount is not large, 
there is no obstacle to the introduction of plans by archi- 
tects who are not Canadians. The Ontario Association of 
Architects are. now trying to. persuade the Government to — 
revert to the former practice, and to impose a duty which — 
will bear some ratio to the value.of the work to be executed 
from- the. plans. The other Canadian societies will, -no 
doubt, follow a like course. an 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
CATHEDRAL SERIES._BANGOR: NORTH SIDE OF CHOIR. 


BALVAIRD, CHEAM, SURREBY. 2 

“HE house is so planned that the principal rooms 

face the south-west and overlook the garden. ‘The 
special features of the plan are that the servants can attend 
to the front door, serve dinner, and reach the first floor 
without disturbing the suite of reception-rooms, and that 
the gentlemen’s rooms, viz. library, work-room, cloak- 
room and lavatory, form a separate suite. The house is 
planned on two floors with a large store-room in roof and 
cellars under scullery. The materials are red stock bricks. 
and rough-cast and Reading tiles. The interior wood- 
work was mostly made by Mr. F. A. Fawkes, of Chelms- 
ford, and is finished with brown and green cyanide stains 
and varnished. ‘The ingle-nooks are -lined with Van 
STRAATEN Dutch tiles. The billiard-room has a maple 
wood-block floor, and the other reception-rooms have 
“‘ Pavadillos ” secret-jointed maple floors. — 

The house was built by Mr. Lewis, of Cheam, from 
the designs of Messrs. MARSHALL & BRADLEY, architects, 
31 Old Queen Street, Westminster, for the occupation of 
the owner, Mr. C. J. MarsHatit, A.R.I.B.A., one of the 
partners ‘of the firm. As Mr. MarsHawi takes great 
interest in Egyptology, a free treatment of Egyptian orna- 
ment has been taken as the motive of the decoration, of 
which the staircase window is an example. ‘The billiard- 
room is now used as a sculpture gallery to display several. 
works in marble and bronze by the late W. CALDER, 
MARSHALL, R.A. 


BOUDOIR, TUDOR HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD. ~ 


ST. ANNE’S PORTAL, NOTRE-DAMF, PARIS. 

HE ironwork which adorns some of the doorways of 

the cathedral of Paris is of so intricate a character 

that there was some justification for those who believed it 
was hammered by the Evil One. There was nothing to 
explain why a fiend should endeavour to add to the beauties, 
of an edifice which was opposed to him, and to which he 
was supposed to be opposed. According to other legends. 
the semi-fabulous BiscorNaAT was the craftsman. There are, 
however, specimens of ironwork no less elaborate in other | 
ecclesiastical buildings of France. ‘The examples we illustrate: 
are marvellous as showing what can be done in wrought- 
iron. From their richness they are ‘not likely to be older 
than the fourteenth century. It will be observed that. 
although there is correspondence in the arrangement of, 
branches springing from a central stem, the ten composi-. 
tions might be the work of ten different artists. It was. 
evidently intended to suggest a number of birds and 
fantastic beings sheltering amidst the foliage. There 
was an indifference to what is seen in nature, for the growth 
appears to be from horizontal rather than vertical stems. 
The work is remarkably florid, but at the time it was pro- 
duced it may have been meant to serve for defensive as. 
well as ornamental and symbolic purposes. Whatever 
change may take place in styles, the work of the French 
smiths at Notre-Dame will always be certain of admiration. 


AUTAR, 8T, PETER’S CHURCH, BAYSWATER. 

T is easy to recognise at the first glance that the altar- 
shown in the illustration is the work of a foreigner. 

In Italy there are many types, but Signor ToNARELLI had top 
work under some restriction, as his altar table was to be 
used in an English church, It had therefore to be left. 
independent of the mosaic on the wall, and it had to be 
deprived of the ornamental sculpture generally found in 
connection with the altar in Italian churches. Some con- 
sideration of the prohibitions of English ecclesiastical law 


compelled to imitate its neighbour in such arrangements. | had to be observed. That so much was accomplished is 


Drawings by American and other architects have now to 


creditable to the sculptor. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
A SPECIAL general meeting of the Association was held on 
i\. Friday evening last at Tufton Street, Westminster, Mr. 
Louis Ambler, hon. secretary, presiding. 

The Chairman moved the adoption of the following new 
by-law, which would enable the Association to claim exemption 
from the rates:—‘‘The Association shall not make any 
dividend, gift. division or bonus unto or between any of its 
members.” The, motion was unanimously agreed to. This 
concluded the business of the special general meeting. 

Mr. Ambler again took the chair at the ordinary general 
meeting. 

Messrs. W. Baird and F. L. Hunt were elected members, 
Mr. W. H. Brierley, of York, being elected by acclamation. 

A vote of condolence and sympathy with the relatives of 
the late Mr. F. W. Bedford was passed. -The Chairman said 
the profession would feel a loss in the death of Mr Bedford, 
whose work they all admired. He was a brilliant student, and 
had gained many of the prizes offered by the Institute. He 
had been in practice in Leeds, but a few years ago he returned 
to London, where he established a large business. 

Mr. T. RAFFLES DAVISON read a paper entitled 


Some Architectural Reflections. 


He said :—The architectural divinity which we worship is 
the cause of much uncertainty and illusion. At one time she 
is all smiles and charm; at another she is petulant and 
frowning. If we have been enjoying the ecstasy of design, or, 
better still, the tangible products of it, we see nothing but the 
bewitching smiles of our goddess. But when we are plunged 
in some of the thousand troubles which seem to dog the archi- 
tect’s path, we find our charmer cold and fickle. You may say 
this is only the lot of all trades and all professions. But it has 
always seemed to me that, as a pursuit which needs for its 
very start and impetus a spirit of inspiration and enthusiasm, 
the art of architecture is peculiarly liable to rebuffs, discourage- 
ment and disappointment. 

I may suggest that there have been several happy escapes 
from the profession of architecture, and certain distinguished 
men have “cut their teeth” upon it before entering on their 
final pursuit Mr. Thomas Hardy and Sir Edmund Boyle may 
be instanced. These gentlemen, who either quailed before the 
terrors of our profession, or only wanted a respectable stepping- 
stone to something more profitable, or preferred the untram- 
melled appeal of literary genius, or the “‘ registered” security 
of the law, are the wiser if not sadder men for their brief insight 
into architecture. We are all sure that everyone would be the 
better for a year or two at the classes of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, and a Liberal Government would doubtless make it an 
essential of all education. It is one of the great advantages of 
our day and evening classes that even if by their means you 
find out what you ought not to be, you at least must pick up 
some knowledge of an art which is at the root of all civilisation 
and all comfort. But I do think we cannot too earnestly im- 
press on students the vast importance of finding out as soon as 
may be whether their love for architectureis only a passing mood 
or infatuation, or whether it is a love that will carry them 
through life. I suppose we have all known boys at school 
whose budding instincts for trade lead us often enough into 
small financial disasters, but the professional instinct is 
seldom so early or well-developed. The politician and mathe- 
matician, or the tradesman, all make their qualities felt pretty 
soon. When you congratulate a successful architect, and he 
replies, “ Well, I don’t know, but I 427% I should have made 
a very good butcher,” you feel pretty sure he had a success- 
ful boyhood, and that whatever his special claims as an 
architect, he has carried with him through life that earnestness 
of purpose which no profession or trade can afford to be 
without. To find out what we really want, and then to set 
about getting it with a steady purpose is the secret of success ; 
therefore, it would surely be better, whenever or however we 
find we have mistaken our aim, to at once acknowledge it and 
set about something else. 

Sometimes, when we regard the calm, calculating, scholarly 
man who really thinks his own thoughts we are apt to doubt 
whether he is really much under the influence of others. 
Well, in proportion as his work is scholarly he is very much 
under the influence of others, and it is a question whether any 
of us are as free of influences as we imagine. There have 
been, and are, amongst the ablest of architects those who hold 
that the only safe road for architectural development is in the 
path of tradition, and that no sound progress can be expected 
except little by little in the development of what we have 
already laid before us. If this be true, we must acknowledge 
and yield to influences as one of the prime factors in our life. 
One can hardly doubt that the monumental treatment of 
Mr. George Gilbert Scott’s Liverpool Cathedral has its being 
partly through the influence of the late Mr. J. D. Sedding and 
Mr. Henry Wilson, grafted on to the scholarly ability of the 
late Mr. Gilbert Scott. 


And the question of influences leads one to the considera- 
tion of personality. When the theological definitions of heavem 
and hell were undergoing a certain amount of revision, and we 
were happily set free from the terrors of an endless flaming 
fire, we were also offered the reward of an amalgamatec 
existence in heaven, so that those distinguished for faith would 
live again in an embodied essence of Abraham, and so om 
through all the virtues. Where the attraction of this came in, 
I never could discover. To my mind, for good or ill, we are 
here for an individuality of existence, and our concern should 
be with the upbuilding of that individuality. For the progress 
of art, it seems to me, individuality is the most precious asset. 
Years ago I remember its being suggested to me to go toa 
certain place to sketch. When I objected that so-and-so and 
so-and-so had been, and that in fact everybody had been there, 
the reply was, “ What is that to you—have you been?” 

Now this is surely the essence of art. Why, when the 
Greeks had earned undying fame by their work, was there 
room for the Romans? Why, after St. Peter’s, was there 
room for St. Paul’s? Why, after the countless gems of Gothic 
art, need Mr. Scott try to do it again at Liverpool? Because, 
surely, of the need of individuality to exercise itself—the 
individuality of our age speaking through the individuality of 
the architect. Herein lies our hope and our pleasure. If 
we are to be the characterless transmitters of a type, where 
does the joy of life come in? Is impersonality a desirable 
feature in architecture? Or is it possible? When we think of 
the distinctions that were expressed in the work of Burges, 
of Street, of Pearson and of Sedding, do we not know that 
there is no such thing as impersonality in art? And do we not 
feel how dull and sad it would be if it were possible’? I think, 
if you look round your acquaintances, you can carry this study 
of personality a little further. Isit not the little eccentricity 
—may we not say the little fault—that gives a flavour 
to our friends? Should we really like our friends so well were: 
they all quite perfect? And can we quite disassociate this 
feeling from architecture? The quiet, smooth, scholarly work 
of Pearson might sometimes speil monotony ; the vivacious 
interest of Sedding’s work might sometimes mark unrest. Do 
we, therefore, forget the debt we owe them? Assuredly not ; 
and if they have the defects of their qualities, it serves to 
drive home and enforce the lesson they had to give us. Now 
the emphasis of certain characteristics which makes a man 
into a Smith, a Brown, or a Robinson gives vital interest whem 
applied to architecture. We are told that nature cares only 
for the type and not for the individual ; that we must think 
of architecture and not of architects; but we need never 
forget that we have to create the type and the art by means 
of individual effort. If an architect is worthy the name, he 
is sure to stamp his work with a certain something by which 
you will know it to be his, just as you would tell his hand- 
writing. 

A scholar and a reverent student of type will show by his 
efforts that he is trying to keep them in mind, but his own 
inclinations will appear through all ; and one has only to com- 
pare the work of men like Bodley, Champneys and Jackson to 
realise how true this is. They were all supplied with the same 
material, and they have all done something definite for modern 
English architecture, but they have all made an individual and 
legible rendering of their art. It is not, of course, by a con- 
scious effort to pose as individualities that this comes about, 
but by the serious effort to put one’s own mind into one’s 
work. All good art comes by a following of Shakespeare’s 
advice to be true to ourselves, and not to affect the methods. 
of others ; that is, to let our own personality dominate our 
efforts. Why should we sacrifice our own aims and desires in 
imitating another man who has been successful in quite different 
methods? Why stir up the cold soup of the Queen Anne 
period if we prefer the fiery spirit of the Spanish Renais- 
sance? Why fit up the details of a Gothic church in the 
archaic simplicity of an Eastern style, if we ourselves are 
sympathetic to the ornate decoration of the Perpendicular 
period? Why adopt coupled dormers which another man 
has made effective, if our conscience rebels against the 
costly gutter between them? Why copy the latest com- 
petition success if it goes against your sympathies? Why. 
change your style of architecture every week to suit the 
supposed leanings of each new assessor whose judgment-seat 
you have to face? Why? To catch the favouring breeze that 
wafts you to success? To show your versatility? To show 
your largeness of mind? But the architectural studio is not 
a draper’s shop, to fit the passing fashion or the client’s 
whim. It is the school in which you are learning. to develop 
your own aim by a steady light of firm belief, and it cannot. 
be illuminated by will-o’-the-wisps or shooting stars. I think 
I remember when all gables did not have little kicked-up 
kneelers, when there were fewer country cottages with long 
sloping buttresses, woen there were no gable apices like those 
at Scotland Yard, and when there were, perhaps, no modern 
boundary walls built up from pier to pier, with inverted arches 
Yet these interesting little details, by Messrs. Bentley, Voysey 
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Norman Shaw and E. S. Prior have been clung to for salvation 
by many who were drowning in a sea of influences for want of 
the lifebelt of individuality. E ; ‘ 
Some folk might construe this ready adoption of nice bits 
into catholicity of mind. Well, if we come to that, we must 
make a strong stand for catholicity of temperament. For, no 
wide culture, no liberal art, can be at its best without it. The 
architects whose work I most esteem have a charitable eye 
for the work of others—speaking, of course, of work which 
can lay a claim to be called architecture at all. It is quite 
impossible:‘for any two or three, or even twenty or thirty men, 
to embody all the good there is in the work of a generation. 
Neither is it possible to pretend that the marvellous ingenuities 
and graces of a great Gothic church sum up/all the virtues any 
more than do the stately repose of a Greek temple, or the 
ponderous richness of a Renaissance chapel. You may find 
telling mass and a kind of dignified picturesqueness in a great 
modern brewery, even if you have come to ‘it direct from 
the finality of repose and dignity in the Pyramids themselves. 


You have found pleasure in a white glazed frontage in a narrow ; 


city street, for its gaiety, if not for its proportions ; have felt 
the stimulus of life and interest in a building where all was 
bad but the modelled ornament; you have appreciated the 
quiet simplicity of a building which would have been madden- 
ing if repeated in big doses; you have noted many a lesson 
in good detail, where the general shape and sky-line of the 
building was'sadly at fault. We all see these things, and the 
Spirit of catholicity is to take the good from wherever it comes. 

But the snare of catholicity is its possible degeneracy into 
a weakening of sound principle and a lack of restraint. From 
the very outset of our career we all feel that architecture is 
peculiarly an art for the constant exercise of restraint, not 
alone in the thousand-and-one practical necessities of cost, size, 
uses of material, &c., which press on us most hardly in our 
younger days, but the absolute need of reticence and restraint 
over the impulses of design which we feel more and more the 
older we grow. A very able architect said to me lately he had 
been learning the art of “wiping out” all his life. But then 
his practice has been largely in big things. You can wipe out 
too freely in some things—in house design, for instance, and if 
I may venture to say so, I think the wiping-out process in that 
direction has gone too far with some people. But restraint is 
not a question of form alone; it is also to be remembered in 
the matter of colour. A gentleman whose work you all know 
and esteem said to me the other day he was convinced you 
could not make a great or noble building in two or more 
strongly contrasting colours. I am very much of his opinion. 
And, singularly, within a few days of hearing the remark I 
came across a small country house, roofed with grey-stone 
slates, and walled in white rough-cast, which. emphasised this 
opinion. The blending of grey and white in two tones of one 
colour made this house extremely broad and telling in contrast 
with its neighbours. It is, perhaps, not the first duty ofa 
house to look big, but it enforced on my mind the opinion my 
friend had just expressed. I have always felt the same 
influence of breadth in Mr, Hare’s municipal buildings at 
Oxford, which, with all their elaborate. detail and picturesque 
treatment, have that quality by the blending of grey-stone slates 
with the stone walls. af 

But with all the need for an ever-watchful restraint we 
cannot afford to lose expressiveness and character. I have 
heard it said that anything is better than “sleepiness.” Now 
this is perhaps a debatable point in architecture. A certain 
amount of “sleepiness” is, perhaps, very good, for you surely 
want, first of all, to convey the impression that your building 
is satisfied with its site, and that so much of repose is im- 
parted to it as will convey that feeling. Sleepiness is greatly 
preferable to /’ar¢ nouveau. It is traversing well-known 
ground to say that the exterior expression of a home should 
be homeliness ; of a bank dignity, strength and repose ; of a 


music-hall brightness and gaiety; of a palace of justice calm ' 


dignity, and soon; but really we find these necessary initial 
characteristics are often quite ignored. We see the small 


house built with features only suitable to a large one, and a_ 


great house made up of petty triflings. We find bank build- 
ings fussy, restless and mean ; music-halls heavy, lifeless lumps 


of building ; hotels dull and dreary; and churches frivolous, 


and every kind of ingenuity tried to evade the one vital 
character needful. But the special character needed for each 
particular building will always be controlled and affected by 
the personality of the man who designs it. Let your 
building be ever so simple in style, the ingenious architect 
will make his ingenuity apparent, or, on the other hand, 
however elaborate in detail a building may be, an architect of a 
stolid, unemotional character can easily clothe it with deadly 
dulness. You can be dull with a rich feast and gay with a 
poor one. It is quite obvious we cannot theorise on these 
points if we take for granted the need of 
fession, With sufficient ghosts we may astonish the world by 
Our versatility. But you can always dodge individuality by the 
use of ghosts. Just asin going to a certain painter we hope 
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to get his special gifts, so in going to a particular architect you 
must hope to obtain his own characteristic vein of art. For 
his own home a client might very ‘much prefer to see the 
characteristic art of Mr. Smith, but for his’ business store ‘he 
might vastly prefer Mr: Brown, who will give him more life and 
advertisement for his outlay. The quiet scholarly work may be 
delightful for a literary institute, but might work with dulness 
in a house or stable. The designer of broad surfaces and large 
masses will not so readily give satisfaction in small work 
requiring interesting and dainty detail ; the individual charac- 
ter of the man will be apparent in his work, and should be a 
good enough asset forall his needs. If we make a trade of art, 
of course it would be our duty to supply to the order or whim 
of our client whatever he asked for, and if he desired a 
Bodleian church, or a Jacksonian college, or a Dawberian 
house, we should make haste to supply it, either by servile 
imitation on our own part or by the employment of capable 
ghosts. But this is surely a wrong way to look at the art of 
architecture. We shall best serve the advancement of the art 
by trying to put something of-ourselves into the study and 
practice of it. We shall use the knowledge we have acquired 
by education and all the helpful influences about us to do 
something of our own, and show whatever there is in us of 
individuality of character. 

Disillusionment awaits us at every turn of our life, and 
there are disillusionments that are to be welcomed. But we 
must not get disillusioned about everything. It is well to 
know that if we pay only sixpence a cube foot for our founda- 
tions, we may likely enough have half a crown to pay for our 
tower. We want no illusions about practical necessities or 
common-sense requirements. It is well to have no illusions 
about our friends, nor about the fine quality of our own pro- 
ductions. An architect once told me of the very kind and 
flattering appreciation of his work which his lady client 


wy 


bestowed upon it, and how he valued it, until one day she 


asked him if he had seen a very charming house by a certain 
other architect, which he knew to be the very poorest stuff 
imaginable. But these knock-down blows to a legitimate 
pride in our work must not bring a disillusionment which 
would check our ideals. The architect just referred to did not 
alter his style to the fancies of his fair client, but has gone on 
doing better and better work in his own manner, buoyed up by 
a consistent ideal of high quality. How often one hears the 
young architect exclaim against the want of proper appreciation 
of his public, forgetting they are not blessed with his own trained 
vision and sense. How differently placed is the architect to 
the musician. In the musical world there is a wide circle of 
sympathetic hearing to count upon, and really good work 
seems sure of its reward. But the architect can reckon on no 


such audience, and beyond the appreciation of his fellows. 


there is little to count upon. Of course, in great works like 
the Palace of Justice at Brussels, the general public are un- 
doubtedly affected in a sense by 'the size, ponderosity and 
richness of the group, but the finer intellectual qualities of 
architecture are felt by very few indeed. The sooner a proper 
disillusionment on this point is arrived at—the more an archi- 
tect is thrown back upon his own beliefs for guidance and 
support, the better for him. And it must never be forgotten 
that the want of this self-support leads architects to look about. 
for direction in the work of others who appear to succeed in 
pleasing the public. Thus individuality is sacrificed, whilst 
no really sustaining encouragement is obtained. One has only 
to watch the lead which is given by successful competitive 
designs to realise that. 

- But we must not let the disillusionment penetrate the armour 
of our own faith. We know this to be founded on the best archi- 
tecture of all the ages, and that our little villa, or church, or 
stable is the product of some study and some knowledge of 
what is right and good in outline and mass, in nice proportion 
of solids and voids and in good architectural emphasis and 


keeping. We have admired the calm repose and stability of . 


the Pyramids, the rhythmic proportion of the Greek temples, the 
sturdy picturesqueness of English Gothic, the elegant dainti- 
ness of those marvellous mixtures of French Gothic and 
Renaissance, the rich Rococo of the Spanish churches, and the 
abiding charm ofold English houses. We have learnt the spirit 
of these things, and know that each of them conveys for us a 
lesson in architecture which may come every day into 
our practice. These are sheet-anchors of our art, and 
whilst we may never build a pyramid or a Greek temple 
or a Gothic church, we know that we may follow the 
principles which have guided the builders of such works 
with safety and success, Gentlemen, when I look at the 
productions of our modern architects, I often feel that our 
students need some one at their elbows to whisper in their ears 
something about first principles, about law and order ,in 
design, about inspiration, about self-reliance and personal 
enthusiasm. Art is a big word; it includes a vast field of 
human effort, and it is very difficult to talk wisely about; but, 
with all its cold-water douches of needful repression, I feel 
that architecture ought to kindle a live and enthusiastic desire 
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which would carry the earnest student through his life with 
happiness and success. 

A gentleman whose ability is supreme once said to me, 
when going as visitor toa class:— 

“| have to visit a class of students to-day and wish I knew 
what to tell them.” 

“ Well,” I replied, “all they want to know is how you do it?” 

“ Ah,” said he, “I’m afraid that’s just what I can’t tell 
them.” 

That is just it. This gentleman could not convey the 
steadily-balanced enthusiasm. of many years’ experience to 
more youthful minds ; all he could do was to reiterate eternal 
principles of good, and leave it for the natural instinct to adapt 
and work upon. It is not a shouting enthusiasm which can be 
of use in architecture (as it might be for the actor or the 
singer); but I maintain the enthusiasm should be there all 
the same, or the result of all our hard work will be a very dull 
and lifeless show. 

You have perhaps taken for granted that bills of extras, 
prices of materials, valuations or any question{of that kind would 
be left out of my view to-night. Even if I knew more about 
them than I do, I should still want to take this opportunity to 
emphasise the essential fact that an architect has to be an 
artist, first and foremost. It is the only excuse for his 
existence. The term “art-architect” is an absurdity. All 
architects are artists—at least, nearly all. Perhaps 500 out of 
every 5,000 are, at all events. 

It is impossible to deny that the man who can advise as to 
the best kind of foundation, the best and cheapest building 
materials, who can secure the best builder at the lowest price, 
who can avoid costly encounters with the authorities or neigh- 
bouring property owners, who can obtain the best return for 
the building outlay, who can insure a sound and durable build- 
ing, is a most useful person. But that alone would not con- 
stitute him an architect. To be an architect worthy the name 
he must be something much more than this. Many an archi- 
tect, with all his ability, is less of an architect than the clerk 
whose artistic instinct has failed to’ bring him more than 
a fair living. But, strange to say, whilst the man who creates 
the beauty of a building is often ill-paid and unknown, the 
businesslike man, who poses as an architect, trades on it to 
most profitable results. This has long been a standing re- 
proach to the profession, that the value of art is not even 
paired off as equal value with the knowledge of business affairs 
and practical details. We must admit the great importance of 
business capacity and of practical knowledge; but the art 
of beautiful design is an instinct that is the very crown and 
flower of our profession, and, until this is better realised, we 
shall never do great work. What a lasting service would have 
been done to London had the practical knowledge and skill 
that created the Tower Bridge been really emphasised by lines 
of beautiful form, instead of being masked by a falsity of 
architectural trimming which great engineers themselves must 
despise. In this country the art in such things is a matter of 
ornamentalism, which can readily be applied and bought at 
very small cost: it is not a development of the lines of con- 
struction into beautiful form, which could only come about by 
that uncommon genius an artistic engineer, or by a thorough 
and serious collaboration of architect and engineer. 

Your motto says, “Design with beauty, build with truth.” 

These two things have got to be done together. Building with 
truth alone will not do, though some of the latest apostles of 
art would almost seem to suggest it will, Truth is often a 
very disagreeable thing by itself. The truth alone about many 
of our modern street frontages would be a terrible exhibition 
of girders and stanchions, though it is even worse when 
clothed with the beauty of false ornament. 
No more difficult motto could be devised than this watch- 
word of the Architectural Association. We are delivered over 
into the arms of these two glorious creatures, Truth and 
Beauty, and it is not difficult for any student of human nature 
to know which of them makes the easier conquest. Beauty 1s 
very captivating even when her falsehood is only half con- 
cealed, whereas truth is always a little frigid. Beauty is 
always luring us on into unknown paths of wonder and delight. 
Truth is ever arresting our steps with warning in her voice. 
Beauty is always kind and silver-tongued ; truth is always 
reading a lecture. Truth often seems to hate beauty’s pre- 
sence; but beauty always pretends to think well of truth. 
Truth seems grudging and niggardly, whilst beauty is prodi- 
gally generous. It really seems easier to cast in our lot 
altogether with one or the other, but very difficult to please 
both together. 

One of the worst difficulties about the whole matter is that 
men have been trying for ages to find a sensible answer to the 
questions, What is truth? What is beauty ?—and have been 
unable to do it. Of course we all know that there is a sort of 
answer to be made to both ; but it will depend on the character 
of each individual what answer he himself makes. Here is the 
point we are called upon to decide. What shall be our critical 
balance between these two often apparently opposing elements, 


and how far shall we allow ourselves to be guided by one or 
the other? You can no more be absolutely truthful in your 
design than you can be in your speech. We none of us want 
to be the most perfect man in the nastiest way possible. We 
cannot afford to allow the jealousy of truth to banish beauty, 
but we must be ever on our guard against the lurking falsehood 
in beauty’s heart. Who of us has not admired the effect pro- 
duced by a good mass of walling in a position where it was 
not only perfectly useless, but horribly expensive? And can 
we find it in our hearts to altogether blame a really clever 
architect for doing such things? We have to ‘shut the other 
eye” very often in architectural design. 1 could illustrate my 
point by references to some of our best architects. 

But what I want to emphasise is the peculiar kind of 
tight-rope walk one has to make between the abyss of dull 
utilitarianism on the. one hand, and the deep waters of ideab 
beauty on the other. Shall we say one word in passing for our 
practical friends, who can tackle the many difficult problems 
of construction, of prices, or of tactful management of affairs, 
which are so very useful to the successful architect ? One need 
not undervalue the services of such men, whilst pointing out 
the high ideal of artistic endeavour which should form the 
goal of every real architect. It has almost come about now- 
adays, in the bustle of modern life, that we need another race 
of specialists, who might be called architectural surveyors, and 
who, without any trouble about esthetics, might devote them- 
selves to the more practical problems which are their delight. 
Of course, they would be sane, capable men, and would pro- 
bably be registered. They would earn the confidence of every- 
body, because they could nearly always see that buildings cost 
less than was expected. They would not be hoodwinked by 
builders, quantity surveyors, clerks of works or committees, 
and, generally speaking, would avoid all the faults of the artist. 

The real artist must, however, always risk something. His 
mind is filled with ideals ; he is generous not only with other 
people’s money, but with his own time and strength ; and if 
he completes his aims, he is content to sacrifice a good deal 
of personal gain and personal comfort. He thinks more of 
his art than of its professors. He hopes to leave in concrete 
form some thoughts of beauty which have filled his imagination 
and which may bestow pleasure on others. He is not engaged 
in tasks, but in delights; therefore, if he is not adequately 
paid in coin or goods, he has still had his reward, We have 
heard of a good many such men—literary artists, who, to the 
commercial mind, have lived a life of mere suffering toil, but 
who to themselves have been blessed with visions which lifted 
their eyes above all their troubles—makers of pottery, who 
were not owners of great works of world-wide fame, but 
were merely toiling away in obscure places to get a glaze or a. 
colour to their liking, and who lost everything else to obtain it 
—painters of pictures, who were willing to be accounted mad, 
so that they enjoyed their own dreams in their own way— 
designers of great architecture who filled the offices of poorly- 
paid surveyors, so that they might live with the building-up of 
a fabric that they loved. These are men who really 
live their lives, and of such rank and kind should be 
the architect. Through the thousand-and-one worries that 
encounter the realisation of graceful designs—the evil of bad 
workmanship, the folly of committees and the scamping of 
builders, the adjustment of accounts, the irritating restraints of 
cost and materials, bad building laws, bad assessors and bad 
competitions—the architect must still live up to his ideal, and 
finally leave some impression of his art in the finished struc- 
ture. The more he does this, the less he will be valued by his 
client, the greater plague he will be to the authorities, the more 
annoying to his builders, and the more exacting to his. 
employés, and, to crown all, the ‘less he may be understood 
by the public or appreciated by the critics. 1 can tell you that 
recently a well-known architect sent in, with pleasurable 
anticipation, to his clients a design which contained three 
features he had never carried out before, that he had designed 
with especial pleasure, and relied upon to give interest and 
expression to his building. 1 saw him afterwards, and he told 
me that his committee, with prompt and unerring discrimina- 
tion, ruled those three features out. They were not the best 
judges, but they were the dictators, and as the late George 
Gilbert Scott says, they got all they paid for in a good, 
practical building, and the art, which was by the way, could 
never have been paid for adequately. The hardship lay not 
with those who never realised their loss, but it was a sample of 
the rebuffs an architect has to meet. 

You may think the comfort is cold and the reward visionary 
which a true architect may expect, but art is a matter which 
lifts us above the beatitudes of trade, and the artist should 
learn to look for rewards from the same source whence his: 


| inspirations flow. Directly the breath is out of a man’s body 


the measure of his work is complete; his reputation is very 
much like his legacies of real property—it soon fades away. 
It is surely well to build our joys upon something less unstable: 
than public estimation, or something less uncertain than 
personal belongings. For the artist the one great lesson. to 
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earn is to find the highest reward in the work itself, and to.no 
art does this more pertinently apply than that of architecture. 
It is so undervalued by the public, so little understood by the 
critics, that we are best to form our own public and our own 
criticism. We are told again and again that the profession is not 
one in which fortunes can be made except by the very few. 
But all who enter it can set themselves determinedly to 
‘find their pleasure in its practice—to have great ideals and 
dive up tothem. The art is the noblest and most useful the 
world knows, It ministers to the wants and to the sentiments 
‘of all, and the architect may find happiness for himself far 
‘beyond the common measure in learning how to design with 
beauty and build with truth. You cannot suppose I have 
followed the doings of architects for many years and made 
-ever ten thousand drawings and sketches of architecture 
without realising that there is a way to successful accomplish- 
‘ment in the profession. There are men whom one admires as 
architects and respects as personalities, who have kept alive 
their efforts through years of earnest work and sustained 
-endeavour. They may not be Michel Angelos, but they point 
‘the way for us all to emulate. The lesson of their work is its 
persistent hold on what is good—in the constant thought of 
‘fine outlines, good proportions, refined details and expressive 
character. You can do no more and you can do no better, 
whatever style you affect or however eclectic you choose to be. 
You can aim high, even in the simplest work. As surely as 
you do this you will find out what architecture can really be, 
and realise to the full the difference between the ephemeral 
meanness of a cockney villa and the elemental grandeur of the 
(Pyramids. 

Mr. F, HOOPER proposed a vote of thanks to the 
author of the. paper, which, he said, had been eloquently 
‘delivered and with an enthusiasm that became so keen a 
student of architecture. They welcomed Mr. Davison as an 
-old friend. His sketches had been invaluable in attracting 
attention to the beauties of architecture of a bygone age, and 
in other work he had perhaps done more than any man to 
bring before them the best work of the best architects in the 
country. The paper had dealt with catholicity of taste. 
It was, the speaker believed, the wish of every member of the 
profession, whether old or young, to try and appreciate the 
good work done by other people. In criticism it was easy to 
find fault, but the difficulties of the work undertaken were 
seldom considered.. Mr. Davison referred to the sacrifices 
‘that had been made by men in earlier times in the furtherance 
-of their art. He (the speaker) believed that in the present 
-day there were men just as self-sacrificing in the following of 
art as there ever were—men who sought ideals, and though 
‘their work might be small, it would be lasting because it was 
the outcome of high purpose. 

Mr. ALFRED Cox seconded the vote of thanks. 

Messrs. L. JAcoB, J. H. BELCHER and H. PASSMORE sup- 
rported the motion. 

The Chairman, in some concluding remarks, alluded to 
‘the value of contrasting colours in a building. The blending 
-of grey stone slates with stone walls gave a good effect, and 
‘he desired to mention the beauty of rustic slates. All, he said, 
;would not perhaps be familiar with such slates. They were 
Welsh slates, the general tone of them being a dull greyish 
green which in time changed to a golden bronze and yellow tone. 
The paper had referred to the appreciation of music, making 
a distinction between music and the appreciation of architec- 
ture. The appreciation of music was more general because it 
was largely a natural gift ; music could be appreciated by those 
who had little or no education, but one could not appreciate 
architecture without some knowledge of the rudiments and 
dhistory of the art. 


‘ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF 


IRELAND. 


“i annual general meeting of the Royal Institute of the 
. Architects of Ireland was held on the 6th inst. Mr. 
“William M. Mitchell, president, in the course of his address 
said that the Government had treated the profession in Ireland 
‘very unfairly by appointing an English architect to design the 
new College of Science, and the appointment was taken to 
“mean that the Government did not consider any Irishman 
‘qualified for the post. They need not be surprised, therefore, 
if public bodies, as well as private individuals, acted similarly 
to the Government. Referring to the proposal of the Ulster 
‘Society to reduce the scale of fees for certain buildings, he 
‘greatly feared the tendency would be to lower the commission 
‘on all buildings whatsoever to the reduced scale. The recent 
appointment of a Board of Architectural Education in order 
to promote a uniform system throughout the United Kingdom 
‘would do much for young architects and properly equip them 
for their profession. A Registration Bill for architects would 
help to solve the system of education, and since their last 
‘meeting much progress had been made in that direction. 


The , 


| allied societies were deliberating on the subject of registration, 


and would shortly issue their report. The object was an excel- 
lent one, and would prevent unqualified persons from assuming 
the title of architect. In conclusion, the President stated they 
should become fully equipped by scientific study and training 
to adap: their methods to any problems which might confront » 
them in the future. 

In the annual report regret was expressed that the building 
trade was still ina depressed condition owing to the difficulty 
in realising invested money. As to the proposed reduced scale 
of fees by the Ulster Society, the Council expressed its dis- 
approval of any change which would go to alter the standard 
commission. The memorial deprecating the employment of 
municipal officers to carry out important works in urban 
districts was supported by the Council, which had asked the 
Dublin Corporation to receive a deputation on the subject. 
Dealing with the appointment of an English architect for the 
new College of Science, the report expressed regret and 
strongly deprecated the action of the Government, which pro- 
fessed to have the betterment of Ire'and at heart. It also 
regrets the increasing tendency to bring over English and 
Scotch architects whenever occasion offers. 

Mr. A. E. Murray proposed and Mr. G. C. Ashlin seconded 
the report, which was unanimously adopted. : 

The following Council was elected forthe ensuing year :— 
Messrs. Sir Thomas Drew, G C Ashlin, C J M(‘Carthy, 
G. Sheridan, Frederick Batchelor, C. A. Owen, W. Kaye Parry, 
A. E Murray and W.H Hill. Messrs. J. Rawson Carroll and 
F. G. Hicks were elected as honorary auditors. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY FUND HALL. 


HE Trustees for the Connexional Buildings at West- 
minster, says the JZethodist Recorder, met Sir Aston 
Webb to receive a report respecting the plans and drawings 
sent in for competition for the new Twentieth-Century Fund 
Hall. A hundred and twenty-six sets of plans were received. 
No room large enough for the purpose being available at City 
Road, the Examination Hall af the Royal College of Physicians, 
Victoria Embankment, was engaged, so that Sir Aston Webb 
might have an opportunity of carefully examining every set ot 
plans sent. This he has done. The Trustees have also 
examined the plans, and have heard Sir Aston Webb’s opinion, 
not only upon the competition as a whole, but upon a consider- 
able number of plans in detail. At the present moment no 
one has the remotest idea as to the identity of the architects 
who have entered the competition. Their names are in sealed 
envelopes. Next week we hope to publish a list of those who 
have been selected for the further competition, which must 
take place in accordance with the conditions laid down before 
a set of plans is definitely settled upon. We understand that 
both Sir Aston Webb and the Trustees were much gratified 
with the general results of the competition. Many very. 
beautiful designs have been sent in. 


MODERN PAINTING. 

LECTURE was delivered in the Royal Hibernian 
£ Academy, Dublin, by Mr. George Moore, entitled 
“Personal Reminiscences of Modern Painters,” in aid of the 
fund for acquiring modern pictures. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. Moore said that when 
his mother offered him the choice of Oxford or Cambridge he 
decided to go to Paris. Having referred to Manet, Monet, 
and other well-known French artists, he went on to say that 
art was essentially courageous, and the man who was afraid 
to put his whole thoughts into it should turn away from it. 
The artist should keep himself free from all creeds, from all 
dogma, and from the opinions of others, because in so far as 
he accepted the opinions of others he lost his own ; all the 
artist’s ideas should be his own. The lecturer next dealt at 
length with the work of Manet and his contemporaries, and 
described his personal recollections of these distinguished 
painters. He had been asked which of the two of Manet’s 
pictures in the room it would be better to put into a modern 
art gallery, but they might be certain that whichever was 
selected they would be sorry they had not the other one. 
There was no city in the United Kingdom more in need of a 
standard of painting than Dublin. There were unimpeach- 
able pictures in London to be seen in various collec- 
tions, but in Dublin there were no such collections, The 
only collection here was the National Gallery, but the old 
pictures in it were the only ones of any value. The 
art of painting had undergone a very great change 
since these pictures were painted. The artist of to-day 
must in his art speak in the language of his time, but there 
were no modern pictures of any consequence in the gallery. 
What they wanted was a standard—a criterion of art with 
which modern artists might measure their work, Of late years 
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the purchases for the National Gallery seemed to consist of 
pictures which could only be described as trivial, and the 
public deserved some information as to the idea the authorities 
had in their minds when making such purchases. A sum of 
1,0co/, a year was spent on pictures that pleased no one, and 
that certainly would inspire no one to paint. One could fancy 
a young man wandering along the walls and saying, “ If this is 
painting, then I prefer a clerkship in the brewery.” The 
advantages which a real art gallery in Dublin would confer on 
everyone were obvious. It would help to set men’s minds free 
from convention and help them to return to nature. Pictures 
painted from memories of pictures, like books written from the 
memories of books, were valueless; only what was _ in- 
spired by nature was valuable, but they could never return to 
mature until they had shattered the shackles of convention. 
Those who wanted to paint must go where painting was done, 
and his belief that the establishment of such an art gallery in 
Dublin would send art students to France in search of educa- 
tion in these matters was the reason why he appeared on that 
platform. 


A REVOLVING STAGE. 


HE revolving stage at the London Coliseum is said to be 
unique, for it appears that there is no similar arrange- 
ment of stage in the world. The details have had to be 
worked out entirely without a guide or any similar apparatus 
or mechanism as a basis, and from the magnitude of the tables 
mo experiments before placing the contracts were possible 
There are three concentric rings or stages, the outer one and 
the intermediate being 12 feet across and the middle circle 
25 feet 7 inches. The entire diameter across the three is 
75 feet, and so accurate has been the building up that only 
I inch of clearance is necessary to permit of the tables running 
separately without rubbing or touching. The tables are built 
up on rolled steel underframes 9 feet high, and instead of the 
motive-power and wheels being on the carriages as in a 
tramway, the engineer has designed a run-way on the under- 
frames, which runs on the motors, thereby reversing the usual 
order of things, and securing considerable lightness, absence 
of moving contacts for the current and a very great reduction 
in the noise. The rings or stages can run in either direction 
as separate pieces, or can be locked together for combined 
effects, and though each has its own set of motors, they are 
combined for purposes of heavy work. The top staging for 
actual use is constructed of 23-inch teak, and is screwed to the 
underframe with a layer of compressed felt (which has been 
largely used) between the surfaces. 

The electric motors, fourteen in all, used for driving the 
stages are all set on adjustable beds for levelling up to the 
level of the fixed, or permanent, stage surrounding three outer 
rings, and the motors are all controlled from the special switch 
pillars on a raised gallery on the prompt side of the stage 
which overlooks every part of it. The signalling to the drivers 
is effected by means of a special form of ship’s engine-room 
telegraph worked from a position on the stage level, where the 
stage manager has also to hand speaking-tubes, lamp-signal 
ikeys and telephones to all the points where engineers are 
stationed to work the numerous electric apparatus. On re- 
ceiving a signal on his dial the table driver has only to turn to 
his controller wheel and the vast table, 75 feet in diameter, can 
be turned, stopped and reversed, the actual controller or 
switches being in a chamber below the stage. These con- 
+rollers are over 5 feet 6 inches in height and are the largest 
series of parallel controllers ever made. Every precaution has 
been taken to avoid breakdown or accident. 

To work in conjunction with the revolving stages, and for 
the proper representation of moving objects and other purposes, 
. it is necessary that panorama on a large scale should be used. 
‘Panoramas which cannot revolve endlessly like a round towel 
smust, if they are to run at any speed, have great length, and 
ithe gathering power of the roller is limited to the amount of 
canvas that can be got to stand upon its roller when wound. 
A further problem is the difficulty of feeding a fast panorama 
into the groove which is to carry it. These points have been 
‘ingeniously met, and there are now installed eight panoramas 
and a cyclorama, which are certainly in advance of anything 
‘that has as yet been seen. In addition to the ordinary panorama 
there is also one that will carry people or built scenery and 
properties, which is quite unique, like the stages. All these 
devices are electrically driven and controlled, but can in an 
emergency be worked by hand at sufficient speed to prevent an 
absolute breakdown of the entertainment. The scenery proper 
will be hoisted by compound electric-driven winches. 

When complete there will be thirty electric motors at work 
‘on the building. The weight of the revolving stages is 
160 tons, of which 79 tons represent the weight of the steel 
under-frames carrying the stages. It is possible to run any of 
the stages at any speed up to twenty miles an hour, and no 
vibration is apparent in the building. There are twelve miles 
of cable in connection with the various circuits on the stage, 


and the consumption of electrical energy will, it is stated, 
exceed by fifty per cent. that of any other theatre or music-hall 
in London, though every possible device for saving current has 
been brought into play. In the matter of lighting, too, many 
improvements are to be noticed, including the use throughout 
of fireproof cables, a completely connected and earthed steel tube 
conduit system, and the very novel treatment of the electrical 
fittings. The main stage switchboard is a wonderful construction, 
having eighty-five distinct working switches, which are so com- 
bined that by interlocking and automatic releasing it is possible 
for one man to control all the lights on the stage, and produce 
combinations of colours at any strength. The battens, nine in 
number, average 50 feet long, and each has sufficient lamps to 
complete the installation in a fair-sized house. The illuminating 
power on the stage is equal to about 5,009 eight candle-power 
incandescent lamps, and the auditorium has upwards of 
2,009 similar lamps. The public parts of the theatre are 
divided into two separate iastallations, supplied by two inde- 
pendent companies, so that, in the event of failure of the one 
supply, the public may have in every part a sufficiency of light 
from the other. These installations are kept entirely apart 
from the stage supply, so that no accident on the stage can 
affect the lights in the public parts of the house. Special 
novel effects will be produced by means of electric projectors 
and the biograph lanterns in various parts of the building, for 
which fireproof rooms have been provided as part of the 
structure. Mr. E. Wingfield Bowles, who has made a special 
study of the application of electricity in theatres, was entrusted 
ae the working out of the entire mechanical and electrical 
etails. 


“ COST-PLUS-A-FIXED-SUM CONTRACT.” 
HE following circular letter from Mr. Frank B. Gilbreth, 
general contractor, New York, has been furnished in 
reply to a letter from the office of the Canadian Architect and 
Builder asking for an explanation of this system. 

Dear Sirs,—I would like to explain to you in detail our 
method of contracting for building construction on a basis of 
cost-plus-a-fixed-sum. In 1901 approximately 30 per cent. of 
our work was on this basis ; in 1902 45 per cent. ; and during 
the year 1903 we completed contracts atnounting to several 
millions of dollars, 70 per cent. of which was on the above- 
mentioned basis. 

When about to contract for work on this basis we proceed 
as follows :—When the general plans are ready we estimate by 
the cubic-foot basis what the actual cash cost of the proposed 
construction would be to us. We figure 10 per cent. of this 
estimated cost, and call it the fixed sum referred to above. 
For example, if we estimate that a certain piece of construc- 
tion will cost us 150,co2 dols., we contract with the owner or 
his representative to do the work for actual cash cost to us 
plus 15,000 dols. 

By contracting for work on this basis the following results 
are obtained :— 

First—The owner gets the building at a minimum cost. 

Second—The building is completed as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with good workmanship. 

Third—The owner is insured the best workmanship. 

Fourth—The construction goes on without disputes over 
extra work and costs of changes. The owner can have the 
architects change the drawings and specifications at any time, 
knowing that there will be no dispute or delay in the construc- 
tion made necessary by adjusting compensation to contractor. 

Fifth.—The owner or his authorised representative has at 
all times full control of the construction. 

If we consider each of these results more fully I may be able 
to explain how they are obtained. : 

1. “The owner gets the building at a minimum cost.” 
From an owner’s standpoint the cost of the building may be 
divided into three parts: the cost of (2) labour ; (4) material ; 
(c) contractor’s profit. 

The labour (2) on such contracts is handled as follows :— 
We put on to the contract as many men, and these of such 
trades, as we believe the conditions require. We aim to have 
the best possible labour, but if the owner or his representative 
is not satisfied he may substitute other labour or discharge any 
man at any time without giving a reason for so doing. This 
insures getting the best possible labour. 

The materials (4) are obtained in the following manner :— 
We carefully schedule each and every class of material required, 
and attach to the schedule shop drawings, when such are 
necessary, so that every concern estimating on materials knows 
exactly what is wanted. For example, the cut stone 
schedule has attached to it shop drawings showing every stone 
in such detail that the stone-cutter can cut ali the stone 
from these schedule drawings. These schedules are submitted 
to all concerns that we know to be reliable and equipped to 
furnish the materials. We are particularly well qualified to get 
estimates for furnishing materials, not only because we 
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have clerks in our employ whose constant work is that of | 
making schedules and obtaining sub-bids,’ but also because 
we have offices in New York, Boston and Baltimore. The 
owner or his representative is also furnished with copies 
of these schedules, so that he can himself call for bids 
for furnishing the required materials if he so desires. The 
sub-estimates, being based on the same schedules, are very 
easily compared, and after considering price, time of delivery 
and capacity of the sub-contractors, we send them, with our 
recommendations, to the owner or his representative, 1n concise 
form on a blank called a quotation list, which is especially 
designed for this purpose. We then award the contracts in 
accordance with the instructions of the owner. Orders for 
materials are in triplicate ; one copy goes on record at our 
office, one copy goes to the owner's representative immediately, 
and the third copy remains in the order-book. By this method 
the owner, his representative and the contractor are able to tell 
at any time what the itemised cost of the construction has been 
to date. 

From the above it is obvious that the owner or his 
authorised representative has full knowledge of the cost of 
materials even before they are purchased, and I think it is also 
clear that the materials are obtained at a minimum cost. 

Concerning the contractor’s profit, it may be said that the 
contractor receives only a reasonable compensation for his 
services. This being fixed before he starts the construction, 
remains unchanged. The owner should certainly expect to 
pay said compensation on all construction, especially when he 
considers that the fixed sum is not all profit to the contractor, 
who furnishes plant, &c., gratis. On percentage work there is 
sometimes a feeling that the contractor is running up the cost 
to increase his profit. This does not occur when work is con- 
tracted for on a basis of cost-plus-a-fixed-sum. When the 
profit is a fixed sum there is no incentive to the contractor to 
increase the cost. When work is contracted for on a lump- 
sum basis, there is an incentive to slight the quality of the 
work and to let the work drag along slowly. 

This proves I think that the contractors profit is best dealt 
with by the cost-plus-a-fixed-sum method of contracting. 

2. “The building is completed as rapidly as is consistent 
with good workmanship.” Since the contractor gets no com- 
pensation for length of time, he will naturally complete the 
building as rapidly as possible, so as to obtain his compensa- 
tion, and to have the use of his plant elsewhere at as early a 
date as possible. When work is being done on a percentage 
basis it is generally slow and costly. This is not the case 
when work is contracted for at cost-plus-a-fixed-sum. 

3. “ The owner is insured the best workmanship.” This is 
obvious, for the reason that it will in no way be to the con- 
tractor’s advantage to do any but first-class work. If he did 
poor work he would lose chances of getting other contracts 
from the same parties. This we realise to be very important, 
since 70 per cent. of our work last season was from owners and 
architects for whom we had previously completed contracts. 

4. “The construction goes on without disputes over extra 
work and costs of changes. The owner can have the architects 
change the drawings and specifications at any time, knowing 
that there will be no dispute or delay in the construction made 
necessary by adjusting compensation to contractor.” As 
charges for extra work do not affect the contractor’s profit, 
there is no cause for dispute. The construction goes on as 
smoothly as if no change had been made from the original 
design. When work is contracted for on a lump-sum basis, 
there are invariably disputes over the detail drawings, extra 
work and changes, and these often have to be adjusted at the 
completion of the work by a board of arbitration. This is 
always disagreeable. Such bad conditions do not exist on any 
work that is contracted for on a basis of cost-plus-a-fixed sum. 

5. “The owner or his representative has at all times full 
control of the construction”’ This has been shown in speaking 
of results one to four. 

You will note that by this method we have eliminated the 
most important of the disagreeable factors which enter into 
ordinary contracts, and we have embodied in this method many 
desirable features which do not exist in lump-sum or percentage 
contracts. 

All that remains to be said in regard to cost-plus-a-fixed 
sum contracts is that we are extremely well equipped to handle 
work on this basis. 


Major Cardew sat at the Surveyors’ Institution on the 
8th inst. as arbitrator in the claim of the Woolwich and 
South-East London Tramway Company to 85,8137. compensa- 
tion in respect of the compulsory acquisition of the tramways 
by the London County Council. One of the items of the claim 
was 25,000/. for street widenings, but Mr. Freeman, K.C., for 
the County Council, objected to the inclusion of the amount, 
and it was agreed to test the matter separately after the other 
items had been settled. 


THE ACROPOLIS AT ATHENS. 


N Saturday afternoon, Professor Ernest A. Gardner de- 
livered a lecture at the British Museum to the members 
of the University Extension Guild on the Athenian Acropolis. 
There were only two places in the world, Professor Gardner 
said, where the study of this famous hill-city could be carried 
on. One, of course, was the Acropolis itself; the other was 
the Elgin Room of the British Museum. He proposed to 
trace the various stages in its development from the bare rock 
to the marvellous harmony of buildings that had made it the 
wonder of the world. The hill must always have been con- 
spicuous in the Athenian landscape, and was well adapted for 
defence’ against pirates from the sea or invaders from the 
landward side. Ona large scale plan Professor Gardner then 
went over the line of the early walls of Pelasgian masonry, 
pointing out the rock-staircase similar to those at Mycenz and 
Tiryns, the tunnel entrance on the north and the west gates 
with a flanking tower. The early house of Erechtheus was 
described as the palace of the early kings, the centre of the 
worship of Stato and the favourite home of Athene. From this. 
point Professor Gardner built up the later Acropolis by card 
diagrams superposed on the original plan, showing in succes- 
sion the new Erechtheum, the peristyle added by Pisistratus, 
the original Parthenon which was later than, and possibly the 
result of, the Battle of Marathon, and the massive platform of 
masonry. Next came its capture by the Persians, and whem 
the Athenians regained possession the north wall was rebuilt 
by Themistocles and the south wall later by Cimon. Then 
followed in order the later Parthenon of Pentelic marble, the, 
colossal statue of Athene Promachos—the first object on the 
Acropolis visible from the sea—and the entrance gates, the 
magnificent plan for which was not carried out inits entirety. 
Professor Gardner invited his audience to visit the Elgin Room, 
where the most important sculptures from the Acropolis were 
pointed out. 


THE PARISH TOWER, PETERBOROUGH. 


G Rake tower of the parish church, Peterborough, is in so 

dangerous a state the bells are not to be rung at the 
Christmas and New Year festivities, According to the locab 
Advertiser, a report on the structure has been prepared by 
Mr, Blomfield of a disquieting nature, but the churchwardens-. 
will not allow more than a summary to appear. 

The report states that the tower has settled toward the 
east, and that the inclination in that direction shows a con- 
siderable departure from the perpendicular. This is obvious. 
to passers-by. The whole east wall between the tower arch 
and the belfry window is very loose, and bulges considerably 
at several points, while extensive cracks between the level of 
the belfry windows and nave roof, with smaller fissures on 
the north and south walls, indicate that a “ spread- 
ing” movement has taken place. Further and more minute 
examination showed that the lower portions of the walls and 
the foundations are composed of a very loose description of 
rubbly stonework. An excavation of the south aisle at the 
south-east angle of the tower disclosed the fact that the 
“set-off” or projection in the foundations had been cut away 
in the eighteenth century to make room for a brick vault. 
Other large vaults were also formed under the two vestries, 
and the architect thought it not improbable that further excava- 
tions would reveal more vaults still. 

The report further states that the unsightly measures taken 
to arrest these movements, viz. the filling in of the openings. 
between the tower and the vestries, and the tower and nave, 
and also the supporting arches between the aisles and present 
vestries, are apparent to everyone entering the building. The 
large iron cramps were inserted in the cracks of the east wall, 
but the fissures here again opened since these measures were 
taken, and Mr. Blomfield is of opinion that not only has a 
further movement taken place at a comparatively recent date, 
but that it is actually in progress at the present time. This is 
shown by the condition of certain tests applied at the time of 
his last visit. The bells are not to be rung until the work of 
repair and strengthening of the tower have been carried out. 
Mr. Blomfield recommends the underpinning of the tower, the: 
rebuilding of the eastern arch, the strengthening of the 
buttresses and the rehanging of the bells. 

The spacious vaults beneath the sturdy church tower of 
Peterborough have always been, adds the Advertiser, more or 
less a mystery. A few people tell that at some remote time 
they bribed a good-natured verger to let them see these grim 
parlours of the dead. Certainly, in recent years they have not 
been entered ; indeed, there is something held to be mysterious. 
about them ; so much so, when they are mentioned cleric or 
layman or churchwarden hushes voice, and even then looks. 
sideways to see if a body’s looking. And yet they were made 
towards the middle of the eighteenth century. Possibly it is a 
fear that if rumour reaches Whitehall, or the other legislative 
departments for such affairs, reinterment and many awful things: 
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may be emacted.. Ask anyone in authority about 
these wretched vaults of death, which have sapped 
away the foundations of Peterborough Church tower, and they 
are as silent as the leaden coffins which shroud the remnants 
of citizens of long ago. The very mystery increases the 
interest. The examination of the lower foundations were 
recently carried out silently and furtively, and the vaults had 
to be penetrated through secret passages long since lost sight 
of, and the measurements,and examination made by the aid of 
candles. However, the cutting away of the projections in the 
foundations to make room for the brick vaults was discovered, 
and the fact disclosed that the foundations, like those of the 
Minster lantern tower, were 3 feet above the rock. Those 
remarkable vaults are semicircular, and the northern one has 
a grille, or squint-hole, facing the Corn Exchange. Two grim 
coffins are readily seen if the opening is shaded by the hand. 
Much interest is centred in the riddle as to how an entry was 
effected for the examination of the towerfoundations. The vault 
on the south side was entered by removing some hidden steps 
leading up to the vestry. After the removal of the steps, the 
soil was cleared for a slight depth revealing a slab, and on it 
being raised, more steps were disclosed leading to the vault, 
Under this vestry there is the spectacle of seven coffins, three 
on one side and four on the other, whilst there are vacant 
shelves at either end prepared for others, never, happily, to be 
used. On the north side the entrance is in the practising-room. 
The vault on this side was entered by removing a slab in the 
far corner of the room, and down steps similar to those under- 
meath the opposite vestry. Here there are eleven coffins, 
including two small ones. The -coffins on both sides are ina 
splendid state of preservation and beautifully ornamented, but 
the slightest touch causes the wood to crumble away and 
reveal the leaden shell. The breast-plates are of lead, but, 
with one exception, all are undecipherable. The plate in this 
instance alludes to a person named Cox. 


WHITEWASH AND. MASONRY. 


LETTER has appeared in the Z7es from Mr. W. D. 
Carée, in which he says :— 
When by the courtesy of the Dean and Chapter, Mr. 
Thackeray Turner and two of his allies representing the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings made, in my 


company, an examination of the Angel steeple, the application | 


of whitewash was then and has been subsequently pressed 
upon me by the Society. 

I have been looking in your columns in vain for some 
independent expression of opinion upon this panacea for the 
preservation of ancient buildings, the value of which is 
reiterated by Mr. Turner in the face of Professor Church’s 
indictment of it on scientific grounds. 

Mr. Turner would now seemingly base his recommendation 
upon Medizval authority, and would have us believe that the 
Medizeval builders made a practice of whitewashing their 
buildings inside and out. I find I cannot support my friend in 
this matter. It is undoubtedly true that, in order to form a 
basis for vivid colouring internally, a coat of whitening was 
habitually used over walls and roofs alike, but that is a very 
different story from whitewashing for its own sake outside as 
well as in. 

But even if authority for external whitewashing existed, 
does it follow that the process should now be adopted ? 

The atmosphere of the Middle Ages was a clean one, and 
a coat of limewash exposed to the elements might have re- 
tained an agreeable shade for many years—although even here 
I have my doubts. But in the smoky atmosphere of our towns 
whitewash acquires a grimy and most distressingly diseased 
aspect. It decays, moreover, with considerable rapidity. To 
be of any practical service as a preservative, coat after coat 
must be, from time to time, applied, until every detail of the 
architecture is clogged and swamped in the process. Cease 
the application at any time and the surface will rapidly assume 
a forbidding aspect. 

Professor Church referred, in his letter in your columns, to 
the disadvantage whitewash has of concealing the time-worn 
surface and destroying the beauty and tone and hue, justly 
reckoned one of the charms of ancient architecture. But he 
omitted another consideration of even greater import. 

The value of texture in architecture can never be neglected 
‘by the architect who aims at success. Lack of appreciation of 
this valuable quality has been one of the chief contributing 
causes to the disastrous failure of the French and German 
restorers, and the havoc wrought upon ancient buildings by 
their methods, 

Pre-eminence in the actual craft of masonry was almost 
invariably shown by the masons of the traditional Medieval 
styles, not only in the handling of mouldings, ornaments and 
other details, but in the jointing and piecing together of their 
work, upon which texture in no small degree depends. All 
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such evidences, and the charm which goes with them, quite 
apart from ‘the golden stain of time,” must be irrevocably lost 
under the process recommended by the Society. 

Many will agree that such protection or preservation may 
go perilously near being worse than the disease, even if 
Professor Church’s statement can be gainsaid, that the 
process is “adding to the decayed stone an injurious soluble 
salt.” Professor Herbert Jackson, of King’s College, who has, 
at the Dean’s instance, made a most careful analysis of, and 
experiments in connection with, the stone of the tower, confirms 
my opinion against the process. . 

As my sympathy with the general aims and objects of 
Mr. Turner’s society is sufficiently well known to have brought 
me letters and protests expressive of deep concern lest [ 
should be tarred, so to speak, with the Society’s whitewashing 
brush, I take this opportunity of reassuring subscribers to the 
Dean’s Fund. The process is in my view unscientific and 
tends to destruction rather than to preservation. 


OLD LONDON. 
N Tuesday Mr. F. G. Hilton Price read a paper on “ Old 
London” before the members of the London Topo- 
graphical Society. In the course of his. address he paid a 
tribute to the memory of the late James Smith, a costermonger 
of Whitechapel, to whom antiquarians interested in Old London 
owe much, and without whom the collection of London 
antiquities in the Guildhall Museum would not be so complete. 
Smith was a dealer principally in scrap-iron, but for many 
years he paid early morning visits to every excavation being 
carried out in the City and bought up all the antiquities which 
had been unearthed. Employed at first by a wealthy anti- 
quarian, Smith afterwards collected on his own account, and his 
house in Whitechapel was stocked from basement to roof with 
articles which would have delighted anyone interested in such 
a study. Hesold many things to museums, including that at the 
Guildhall, and had a large number of experts among his patrons. 
Smith’s knowledge of antiquities was marvellous. He could 
neither read nor write, yet he remembered the history of every 
object he possessed, and so well was he acquainted with the 
ancient topography of London that he could name the exact 
localities where Roman antiquities would be discovered. Mr. 
Price spoke of London as a handsome city in Roman times 
and the Middle Ages. After the Fire’of 1566 London was 
practically rebuilt on the foundations of the old houses, a 
practice always adopted until the erection of stone buildings 
necessitated deeper foundations. Antiquities were therefore 
found at depths varying with the age they represented, Roman 
articles having been discovered as low as 26 feet between 
Eastcheap and Threadneedle Street. The bed of the river was 
a good place for finding coins of all periods, and antiquities of 
the Roman age were discovered in the neighbourhood of the 
Roman cemeteries which were known to have existed in 
Spitalfields, the Minories and Smithfield. Mr. Price illustrated 
his paper with many interesting objects, such as boots, shoes, 
sandals, pipes, spectacles and pottery, which were displayed on 
the table, while round the room were hung Morden and Lea’s 
map of London and Westminster in 1682, Wyngaerde’s Views, 
dated 1550, and other valuable prints connected with the 
subject. 

at the annual meeting of the Society the Earl of Rosebery 

was re-elected president. 


THE CONNEXIONAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 


HE Methodist Recorder contains the following report from 
t Sir Aston Webb, and the names of the selected com- 
petitors :— 

“19 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W.: Dec. 6, 1904. 

“ Sir,—I have made a very careful examination of the 
132 sets of sketch designs submitted in competition for this 
important building. I beg to report that in my judgment you 
have had a very excellent response to your invitation, and that 
many of the designs submitted show much ability both in 
planning and design. 

“Under these circumstances I do not consider there is any 
necessity for the Trustees to exercise the right reserved to 
invite final designs from architects other than those who have 
taken part in the first competition, but instead of doing this I 
would advise the Trustees to invite the authors of nine of the 
designs submitted to take part in the final competition in place 
of the six originally contemplated, each of the nine receiving 
an honorarium of 100 guineas on submitting a design in 
accordance with the conditions. 

“Taking plan and elevation together, and having due 
regard to the conditions, I am of opinion that the designs 
marked 19, 27, 60, 67, 72, 89, 117, 118 and 122 are on the 
whole the best, and I would recommend that the authors of 
these designs be invited to take part in the final competition, 
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subject to its being found that the designs are each accom- 
panied by the declaration required on page 5 of the conditions. 
“Tam, Sir, yours faithfully, ASTON WEBB.” 
“To the Secretary, Trustees of Connexional Buildings, 
Westminster.” 
LIST OF SUCCESSFUL COMPETITORS. 

Messrs. Crouch, Butler & R. Savage, Birmingham, 

Messrs. Lanchester & Rickards, London. 

Mr. James S. Gibson, London. 

Messrs. Cheston & Perkin, London. 

Messrs. Waddington, Son & Dunkley, London. 

Mr. James A. Swan, Birmingham. 

Mr. E. Vincent Harris, London. 

Mr. William Flockhart, London. 

Messrs. Mall & Cross, London. 


Messrs, Crouch & Butler, whose names appear first in the 
list of successful architects in the preliminary competition for 
the Connexional Building at Westminster, are brothers-in-law, 
and both earnest workers in the church at Sutton Coldfield, in 
the Birmingham (Sutton Park) Circuit. Mr. Joseph Crouch is 
one of the ablest local preachers in the district, and counts the 
position his highest honour. He is also the inspiring force of 
the Sutton Guild. He and his partner are the joint authors of 
a most useful and widely-circulated volume on Nonconformist 
architecture. 


GENERAL. 


The Panel by Mr. E. A. Abbey, RA, in the Royal 
Exchange, presented by the Merchant Taylors and Skinners 
Companies, depicting the settlement of an ancient feud for 
precedence between those guilds in the time of Richard III., 
will be unveiled by the Lady Mayoress on Monday next, at 
2.39 PM. 

A Valuable Painting by William Stott, of Oldham, has 
been presented to the Oldham Art Gallery by the late artist’s 
brother, Mr. Samuel Taylor Stott. 

The Executive Committee of the Dean Hole Memorial 
Trust have decided that the memorial shall take the form of a 
recumbent effigy and altar tomb, to be placed in Rochester 
Cathedral at an estimated cost of 1,500/. If the sum raised 
should be more than this the surplus will be expended on the 
cathedral itself, and in particular on the raising and restoration 
of the roofs of the choir and its transepts to their original 
pitch. 

Mr. Richard Mawson, of the firm of Messrs. Mawson & 
Hudson, formerly Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, architects, of 
Bradford, has just died. He was in his sixty-ninth year, and 
was associated with the designing of the Bradford town hall, 
St. George’s Hall, Bradford, the Bradford Exchange, the mills 
-of Sir Titus Salt, Bart., Sons & Co, and a number of other 
large buildings in the district, and also of Nottingham Uni- 
versity College and the City Temple, London. 

Messrs. R. Lofthouse & Sons, Middlesbrough, have been 
awarded first premium for plans submitted in competition for 
the Crescent Road schools, Middlesbrough. The estimated 
cost is about 16,000/. 

A Deputation of the Corporation of Lancaster visited 
Portsmouth last week. Their object was to inspect the town 
hall, with reference to Lord Ashton’s offer to defray the cost of 
the erection of municipal buildings in Lancaster, and on which 
50,000/. will be expended. Portsmouth town hall was erected 
in 1890 at a cost of 140,coo/. 

The Exhibition of Medieval French art in Paris has 
proved a financial success. The painting of the early Avignon 
School, “‘ Le Christ au Tombeau,” is to be acquired and pre- 
sented to the Louvre, while money grants are to be made to 
the Musée des Arts Décoratifs and to the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 

The Government of Panama have opened an international 
competition for designs suitable for the arms, also for the flag 
of the Republic. The details of design and colour are left to 
the discretion of the competitors, A prize of 200 gold piastres 
(about 40/.) will be awarded for each of the designs adopted. 

Sir Walter Armstrong, director of the Irish National 
Gallery, will deliver a lecture on “ Pictures v. Picture Galleries” 
on Thursday next, at the Royal Hibernian Academy. The 
proceeds will be devoted towards the purchase of the “ Forbes ” 
pictures for Dublin. 

The Royal Institution have made the usual arrangements 
for lectures before Easter. Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Bart, 
M.P., will give two lectures on Street Architecture, in March s 
Mr. D. G. Hogarth, M.A., will lecture on Archeology, on 
February 25 and March 4; and Professor W. E. Dalby, on 
Engineering Problems. 

The Vote for purchases for the national museums of 
France for the year 1905 is 431,000 francs, exclusive of a 
special sum of 75,000 ftancs for the purchase of a picture. 


Mr. John Murray will read a paper on Tuesday before 
the Liverpool Architectural Society on ‘Scotch Plaster Work 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” 


The Executive Committee of Liverpool’s memorial to 
Queen Victoria inspected and formally accepted on Tuesday 
the work of Mr. C. J. Allen, the sculptor, Cambridge Street, 
Liverpool. The clay model of the statue is 14 feet 6 inches in 
height. Her Majesty is represented in full state robes, 
wearing the crown and holding the sceptre and orb. The 
diameter of the memorial at the base will be 90 feet, and its 
total height 65 feet. Surmounting the dome of the Classic 
canopy will be a winged figure depicting Fame, and at the 
base of the dome, each mounted on a group of pillars, will be 
placed statues representing Justice, Peace, Charity and 
Knowledge. Each of these figures will be 7 feet high. The 
pedestals at the base of the monument will be occupied by 
bronze groups symbolical ofthe Queen’s era—Manufacture, 
Agriculture, Education and Commerce. 

The Newcastle Society of Antiquaries protested last 
week at a meeting of the City Council against the proposal to 
demolish the Plummer tower to effect street widening. The 
tower is one of the few remaining portions of the walls erected 
in the reigns of the first three Edwards, of unusual strength 
and magnitude. 

Sir Donald Currie has given 25,coo/ to the University of 
Edinburgh as a fund for the remuneration of lecturers. The 
sum of 5,000/. can be assigned, if necessary, for the purchase 
of a site for new laboratories. 

The Aadress delivered by Dr. Sykes to the Incorporated 
Society of Medical Officers of Health appears in full, with 
diagrams, portrait, &c., in Pudlic Health for December, occu- 
pying about fifty pages. 

The French Minister of Public Works has been called 
upon to reconsider a scheme formed twenty years ago for 
making Paris a seaport. The idea is to deepen the channel o 
the Seine to permit vessels drawing 19 feet to reach Paris. The 
cost is estimated at 150 million francs, and the promoters ask 
for a concession tor ninety-nine years. The scheme is opposed 
by the ports. 

Sir Richard Jebb, Regius Professor of Greek ; Dr. Allbutt 
Regius Professor of Physics ; Dr. Waldstein, Slade Professor 
of Fine Art ; Mr. E. E. Sikes, St. John’s ; Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, 
Trinity ; and Mr. E. Harrison, Trinity, have been appointed to 
represent Cambridge University at the International Congress 
of Archeology to be held in Athens in April 1995. 

The Kroonstad Town Council recently confirmed the 
instructions entrusted to Messrs. Leech, Mackey & Dickinson, 
architects, of Johannesburg, to prepare specifications and 
working drawings for the new town hall. The architects’ claim 
that they are entitled to 2} per cent. commission on the 
estimated cost of the hall, whether the tender for erection be 
accepted or not, was admitted, but the Council declined at this 
stage to agree to instruct them to do the whole work. 

At the Last Meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, president, in the chair, it was 
announced that 147 candidates had been admitted as students. 
The monthly ballot resulted in the election of twenty-two 
members, ninety-one associate members and five associates. 

"The London Trades Council considered last week a 
resolution dealing with the policy of the London County 
Council in organising technical classes for female students in 
work hitherto performed by men. The resolution, which 
expressed the view that it would be lowering instead of raising 
the standard of skilled labour in the future if continued, was: 
directed chiefly to the Royal Female School of Art, Blooms- 
bury, which has been taken over by the County Council. It 
was stated the bookbinding and jewellery crafts were being 
taught not to work-girls, but to girls who only wanted to earn 
a little pocket money. The motion was amended to read tha¢ 
the classes should not be initiated for students other than those 
actually engaged in the trade and was adopted. 

The Lincoln City Council have applied for an additional 
loan of 9442, to be expended on the adaptation of old buildings 
known as Grey Friars to purposes of a museum. At the Local 
Government Board inquiry last week the plans were explained 
by Mr. William Watkins, architect. The contract for the work 
contemplated is 1,844/., of which 1,000/, has already beer 
sanctioned. 

The Whitworth Trustees, having given over the Whit-- 
worth Park to the Manchester Corporation, have decided to: 
apply the funds saved from the upkeep of the park to extend- 
ing the galleries. It is proposed to build an additional gallery,, 
which will be devoted to specimens of plastic art. 

The Discussion on the paper by Mr. Arthur Wood-Hill 
and Mr. E.)! Davy Pain upon the construction of a concrete 
railway viaduct at Cannington, will take place at the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers on Tuesday. The structure consists of 
a oe arches of 50 feet span, the total length being 

00 feet. a. ~ 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. | 

in view of the many difficulties which are certain'to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added ip our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “ LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “ The Architect, Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. | 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


——— 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As creat disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—Jan. 24.—The governors of Alnwick infirmary 
invite designs for a new building. First premium, 1o0/. ; 
second premium, 30/7. Mr. Frank Caws, F.R.I.B.A, has been 
appointed assessor. Plans on application to Mr. W. T. Hind- 
marsh, 26 Bondgate Without, Alnwick, hon. sec. to the building 
committee. 

WALLASEY.—Dec. 21.—The Wallasey Urban District 
Council invite designs for new public offices at an estimated 
cost of 45,0007. Premiums of 250/., 752. and 45/. are offered 
for the first three designs. Mr. H. W. Cook, clerk and solicitor 
to the Council, Egremont, Cheshire. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BAILDON.—Dec. 22.—For the erection of a pair of semi- 
detached houses, West Lane, Baildon. Mr. J. Harper Bakes, 
architect, Calverley Chambers, Victoria Square, Leeds. 

BECKENHAM.—Dec. 19.—For the erection of two cottages 
for firemen in Westbourne Road and bath and mess-rooms at 
the dust destructor works, Arthur Road, for the Beckenham 


NORTH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., L™ 


MANUFACTURERS OF COMPLETE FITTINGS FOR 


Urban District Council. 
Beckenham. 

BETTWS-Y-COED.—Jan. 12.—For the construction of an 
extension of waterworks, including an embankment and other 
incidental works. Mr. R. R. Owen, Church Street. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Dec, 19.—For the erection of sanitary 
towers and lunacy wards and padded rooms at the workhouse, 
Tranmere, Birkenhead, for the Guardians. Mr. Edmnud 
Kirby, 5 Cook Stréet, Liverpool. 

BLACKPOOL —Dec 20.—For proposed public conveniences 
and cloak-rooms, Lower Promenade, Central Beach. Mr. John 
S. Brodie, borough engineer and surveyor, Blackpool. 

BOWNESS.—Dec. 22.—For the erection of billiard and 
recreation-rooms and other alterations to Rigg’s Crown hotel, 
Bowness, Westmorland. Mr. Stephen Shaw, architect, Kendal. 

BRIGHOUSE.—Dec. 21.—For erection of a church and 
schools for the Methodist New Connexion, Brighouse. Messrs. 
John Wills & Sons, architects, Victoria Chambers, Derby. 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 29 —For an alteration and extension of 
the old police-station in Brooke Street, Bradford, Manchester. 
Messrs. T. Worthington & Son, architects, 46 Brown Street, ° 
Manchester. 

BRIDLINGTON —Dec. 20.—For alterations and additions to 
7 and 8 Manor Street. . Mr. J. Earnshaw, architect, Carlton 
House, Bridlington. 

CADELEIGH.—Dec. 29.—For erection of a new rectory 
house, stables and the construction of a new entrance drive at 
Cadeleigh, Devon. Messrs. E H. Harbottle & Son, architects, 
County Chambers, Exeter. 

CARDIFF.— Dec. 21.—For the erection of pumping 
machinery and plant. Mr. J. L. Wheatley, town clerk, 
Cardiff. 

CHELMSFORD.-—Dec. 24.—For supply and erection of a 
small-pox isolation hospital of wood and corrugated iron, for 
the Chelmsford Joint Hospital Board. Mr. Arthur S. Duffield, 
clerk, 96 High Street, Chelmsford. 

COMPSTALL.—Dec. 20—For alterations to the school 
buildings and for the erection of a new infants’ school at St. 
Paul’s school, for the Ashton-under-Lyne and Stockport Unions 
District. Mr. H. Beswick, county architect, Newgate Street, 
Chester. 

DARTMOUTH.—Dec. 24.—For the erection of public 
slaughter-houses at Great Ridges, Dartmouth. Mr. Arthur 
Smith, C.E., borough engineer and surveyor, Victoria Cham- 
bers Dartmouth. 

EccLES.—-Dec. 23.—For the supply and fixing, complete, 
at the Peel Green school, of a movable partition and other 
works, Mr. Edwin Parkes, town clerk, Town Hall, Eccles. 

GRIMSBY.—Dec. 19 —For the erection of a covered way 
and lavatories at the municipal college. Mr. H. C. Scaping, 
architect, Court Chambers, Grimsby. 

HINDLEY.—Dec. 19.—For the conversion of the old 
Council offices in Cross Street, Hindley, for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. Alf. Holden, engineer and surveyor, Council 
Offices, Hindley, Lancs, 

HUNMANBY.—Dec. 31.—For the erection of a Council 
school for 302 children at Hunmanby, Yorks. The Clerk of 
the Works, Beverley. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 23.—For the supply and erection of com- 
plete refuse destructor installation. Mr. Spencer Harty, city 
engineer, City Hall, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—-Dec. 23.—For the erection of a town hall, Cork. 
Engineer’s Office, Municipal Buildings, Cork, 

IRELAND.—Dec. 29 —For the erection of a technical school 
at Coleraine. Messrs. W. & M. Given, architects, Diamond, 
Coleraine. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 11.—For the erection and completion of 
nine labourers’ cottages, for the Rathdown No. 2 Rural District 
Council. Mr. Patrick Cunniam, clerk, Loughlinstown. 


Mr. John A. Angell, surveyor, 


LIBRARIES, TECHNICAL & ART SCHOOLS, 
SCHOOL DESKS, &c., and CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Catalogues and Estimates Free on Application. 


Sole Makers of WILKS PATENT “CLIMAX” SLIDING PARTITIONS. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, London and Birmingham Education Authorities. 


Addresses: DARLINGTON, NEWCASTLE, SUNDERLAND, MIDDLESBRO, NORWICH, and LONDON. 
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KENDAL.—Dec. 28.—For the erection of proposed keeper’s 
l6dge, Barbon Manor. Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, 
26 Highgate, Kendal. 

KIRKBY-IN-ASHFIELD.—Dec. 20.—For the construction of 
gasworks at Kirkby-in-Ashfield. Mr. R. G, Shadbolt, engineer, 
the Gasworks, Grantham. 

LANGLEY.—Dec. 23.—For the erection of new coastguard 
buildings at Langley, Sussex. Director of Works Department, 
Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 

LITTLEHAMPTON.—Dec. 21.—For the erection of free 
library buildings, Littlehampton. Mr. H. Howard, architect, 
Town Offices. 

LONDON.—Dec. 17.—For the erection of a branch library 
at Brockley, for the Lewisham libraries committee. Mr. A. L. 
Guy, architect, 4 Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


LONDON.—Dee. 21.—For the construction of underground 
conveniences for men and women in Great Dover Street, for 
the Southwark Borough Council. Mr. A. Harrison, borough 
surveyor, Town Hall, Walworth Road. 


LONDON.—Dec. 22.—For the execution of certain works in 
connection with the building of a nurses’ home, and other 
works at the workhouse, Bancroft Road, Mile End Road, 
London, E. Mr. J. M. Knight, architect, 36 Bancroft Road. 


LONDON.—Dec. 28.—For the construction of stables, cart- 
sheds, loose-boxes, &c, at Home Park depot, Lower Syden- 
ham. The Town Hall, Catford (Surveyor’s Department). 


LONDON.—Jan. 3.—For additions to the existing press 
house, construction of concrete flooring, engine beds, &c, at 
the sewage works, Markfield Road, South Tottenham. Mr. 
W. H. Prescott, consulting engineer, Coombes Croft House, 
712 High Road, Tottenham. 

LONDON.—Jan. 9.—For the construction of stables, cart- 
sheds, loose-boxes, &c., at Home Park depdét, Lower Syden- 
ham. The Town Hall, Catford (Surveyors Department). 

LONDONDERRY.—Dec. 28.—For building technical school 
at Society Street. Mr. Daniel Conroy, architect, 21 Shipquay 
Street, Londonderry. 

LONGTON.—Dec. 21.—For the erection of a new police- 
station in Sutherland Road, Longton. Mr. A. R. Wood, archi- 
tect, Tunstall. 

MERRINGTON LANE.—Dec,. 17.—For building a mission 
church at Merrington Lane, near Spennymoor. Messrs. 


Wilkinson & Crowley, architects, 30 Mosley Street, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — Dec. 17.—For the erection of 
schools in Eskdale Terrace, Newcastle. Messrs. Russell & 
Cooper, architects, 11 Gray’s Inn Square, London, W.C. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Dec. 28.—For the widening and 
reconstruction of Three Mile Bridge, Gosforth ; Haggerston 
Bridge Mill, Beal ; Crooked Bridge, Whitfield. Mr. J. A. Bean, 
county surveryor, The Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEWHAVEN.—Jan. 4.—For the erection of an isolation 
hospital with administration block in Lewes Road, Newhaven, 
Mr. F. J. Rayner, architect, 34 Meeching Road, Newhaven. 

PLYMOUTH.—Dec. 20.—For the erection of two blocks of 
dwellings at Prince Rock, for the Plymouth Corporation. 
Messrs. Hine & Odgers, Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 

PORTLAND.—Dec. 21.—For the erection of Collin’s shelter 
and ladies’ lavatory for the Portland Urban District Council. 
Mr. R. Stevenson Henshaw, engineer and surveyor, Council 
Offices, New Road, Portland. 

PRESTON.—Dec. 24.—For the erection of a two-storey’ 
packing warehouse at the Electric Works, West Strand,, 
Preston, for Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co, Ltd. Messrs. Garlick,. 
Sykes & Catterall, architects, 33 Winckley Square, Preston. 

SCOTLAND —Dec. 19.—For the erection of a boathouse and 
pavilion on the north bank of the Clyde at Glasgow Green. 
The Office of Public Works, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—Dec. 19.—For the extension of the sludge- 
press chamber at Dalmarnock sewage works, Office of Public 
Works, City Chambers, Glasgow. 

SCOTLAND.—Dec. 19.—For the erection of an infectious 
diseases hosnital. Mr. T. H. Scott, architect, Town House, 
Peterhead. 

SCOTLAND,—Dec. 20,—For (1) the mason, carpenter, 
plumber, slater, plasterer and painter’s work of a cottage at 
Ardgye, and (2) supplying and laying about 1,600 yards of 
Tage iron water-pipes at Ardgye. Mr. John Wittet, architect, 

gin. 

SCOTLAND.—Dec. 31.—For the erection of the contem- 
plated fever hospital at Newcastleton, for the Liddesdale 
District committee. Mr, Alexander Inglis, architect, 12 Bridge 
Street, Hawick. 

SHALDON.—Jan. 1o.—For the erection of a dwelling-house 
at Ringmore, Shaldon. Mr. Samuel Segar, architect, 24 and 
26 Union Street, Newton Abbot. 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON THE SUNBURY WALL DECORATION. 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Value. 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


< HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, Ko. 
CAMEOID, ral 2 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 
FREDK. WALTON 
: Telegrams, 
“ Lincrusta-Walton, London." 


& CO. Litn., Sole Wanufacturers and YWafenfees, 
4 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone, 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 


ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 
Contractors to H.M. Government, all principal Rallways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. All particulars Free.. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


HOT WATER & STEAM HEATING 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. 


W. J. BURROUGHES & SONS, 


143 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Telephone 8160 Bank. Telegraph, “ILLAPSE, LONDON.” 
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SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 5.—For fittings for the University Build- 
ings, Western Bank, Sheffield. Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton, 
architects, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 

SHREWSBURY.—Dec. 17.—F or the erection of twenty-seven 
houses in Mountfields, Shrewsbury. Mr. Thos. Bingley, 
Mountfields, Shrewsbury. 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON.—Dec. 27.—For repairs at 1 Sheep 
Street, for the Stratford-upon-Avon Town Council. Mr. Roden 
Dixon, borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, Stratford-upon- 
Avon. 

STROUD.—Dec. 21.—For the erection of additional dressing- 
boxes, &c; also for painting and decorating at the public 
baths, Gloucester Street, Stroud. The Surveyor to the Urban 
District Council, Town Hall, Stroud. 

* SUNDERLAND.—Jan. 4.—For the erection of a new building 
to provide a board-room and general offices. Mr. J. G. Morris, 
clerk to the Commissioners, Commissioners’ Quay, Sunderland. 

SUNDERLAND.—Jan. 9.—For the erection and completion 
of new board-room, &c., for the Sunderland and South Shields 
Water Co. Messrs. Wm. & TFT. R. Milburn, architects, 
20 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

WALES.—Dec. 17.—For the erection of a new school at 
Mountain Ash. Mr, F. R. Bates, architect, 26 Westgate 
Chambers, Newport. 

WALES.—Dec. 19.—For the erection of fifty-eight houses 
and two shops, or for separate blocks of eleven, seven, thirty- 
one and nine houses respectively and two shops, on the 
Cwmneol estate, Cwmaman, for the Aberneol Building Com- 
pany, Limited. Messrs. J. Llewellyn Smith & Davies, 
architects, Aberdare. 

WALES.—Dec. 20.—For alterations and additions to the 
girls and infants’ departments of the Coedpenmaen school, for 
the Pontyprdd Urban District Council. Mr. P. R. A. Wil- 
loughby, surveyor, Education Offices, Gelliwastad Greve, 
Pontypridd. 

WALES.—Dec. 21.—For alterations of adjoining premises, 
for the Cymmer workmen’s club and institute, The Com- 
mittee, Workmen’s Club, Cymmer, Wales. 

WALES.—Dec. 22.—-For the erection of a gymnasium at the 
Cathedral school, Llandaff. Mr. G. E. Halliday, architect, 
Cardiff. 

WALES.—Dec. 23.—For the erection of an isolation hos- 
pital at Cefn Hergoed, Bridgend, for the Bridgend hospital 
committee. Mr. P. J. Thomas, architect, Bridgend. 


WALES.—Dec. 23 —For the erection of a schoolroom and 
hall at Ebbw Vale. The Secretary, building committee, the 
Vicarage, Ebbw Vale. 

WALES.— Dec. 24.—For the erection of a new Baptist chapel 
and schoolroom at Glyncorrwg, Port Talbot. Mr. David Evans, 
40 Villers Road, Blaengwynfi. 

WALES.—Dec. 29.—For the erection of a chapel, Tony- 
pandy. Mr. J. Rees, architect, Pentre. 

WALES.—Dec. 30.—For building new shop and premises 
at Whitland, Carmarthen. Mr. W. Phillips, Paris House, 
Whitland. 

WALES.—Dec. 30.—For the erection of a chapel at Glyn- 
Neath. Messrs. W. Jones & W. D. Morgan, architects, 
Victoria Chambers, Pentre, Rhondda Valley. 

WALES.—Dec. 31.—For building new farmhouses at Maes- 
evan, Crossnant, &c., Llanfynydd ; stables, cowsheds, &c., at 
Glansannan and Abersannan, near Dryslwys, Golden Grove, 
R.S.O. Mr. David Jenkins, architect, Llandino. 

WALES.—Jan. 2.—For the erection of twenty-five houses at 
Blackwood, Mon, for the Blackwood Plas Road Building Club. 
Mr. William Dowdeswell, architect, Treharris. 

WANBOROUGH.—For the restoration of Wanborough 
Church, Wilts. Mr. C. E, Ponting, architect and surveyor, 
the Vicarage. 

WEYMOUTH.—Dec. 22.—For the erection of a new head 
post office at Weymouth. H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s 
Gate, S.W. 

WHITBY.—Dec. 22.—For the erection of a house in 
Haggersgate, Whitby. Mr. Edward H. Smales, architect, 
5 Flowergate, Whitby. 

WISBECH.—Jan. 3.—For alterations and additions to the 
schoolmaster’s house, Parson Drove. Mr. H. Farr Simpson, 
county surveyor, Wisbech. 


A DESIGN by Mr. Bimie Rhind, A.RS.A., has been 
adopted for the monument of the late Sir Hector Macdonald 
which is to be erected at his grave in the Dean Cemetery, 
Edinburgh. It will consist of an Egyptian obelisk, with a 
life-size bust of the warrior, military emblems, &c. 

THE statistics of accidents on American railways during 
the past twelve months give the number of persons killed or 
injured as 160,000, 


DELTA ALLOYS, No. I. & IV. 
STRONGEST MALLEABLE BRONZE. 
RESIST CORROSION. 

‘DO NOT DRAW VERDIGRIS. 


ELECTRIC HAYWOOD & CO. LTD. 


WYDRO-EXTRACTORS. MANUFACTURERS OF 


ine GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 
CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


Works: MOJRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 


Telegrams, ‘“‘ Haywood, Moria.” 
National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {,. aie granrcn, 


DELTA WHITE ANTIFRICTION METAL, 
MANGANESE BRONZE, BRASS, 
YELLOW METAL, CUN METAL, ETC. 


THE DELTA METAL CO., LTD. 


110 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


FINEST “HYDRO” MADE. 

|Jis essential, and the best results are obtained 

POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE SE from the material and workmanship of the 

MOTHE RWELI[I. Roofing Ti es supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago are 
Catalogues Free, as good now as when first fixed. FR E i C Hl AS pb HALT kK Co. 
THE For FLOORS, LIMITED, 
WALLS j 
LEEDS FIRECLAY CO. aWAtts,, 16 Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., B.C. 
( LIMITED, Se evel 


The WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO.’S Branch Cc. 
ELLAND RD., LEEDS. |Ji¢ TRENT ART TILE CO. 
GLAZED & SALT CLAZED BRICKS | swan.incote, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


No Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &c. | 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875. MAIC: PARQUET W%D BLECK 


Works—-BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. AS LEADED LIGHTS-WAIL: TILING 
ol, LXXI. of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. oD 
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TENDERS. 


BOOTLE. 
For construction and erection of steel girder bridge, including 
foundations and abutment walls, over the Leeds and Liver- 


pool Canal. Mr. B. J. SLIP N DE borough engineer. 
Heenan & Froude ; £4498 1540 
Hay & Co. ‘ 4,356 10 3 
Woods & Son . A267, somo 
Gourley 4,181 I1 II 
Hughes & Stirling 4,179 0 O 
Holme & King. 4,150 18 5 
Thompson & Co. 4,140 5 9 
C. & A. Musker, Ltd. 4,f134I7 70 
Clegg Bros. 4,106 10 10 
Somervail & Co. 4,053) 120.5 
Tyson ; 5 : 3,OL2RE Sn) F 
Parsons & Co. . : ‘i : : : =963,703" ge 
Nowell & Son . : : , : : Pa WET AS es) 
Marr & Co. : - ey  8;080. 4-10 
W MUSKER, Bootle (accepted ; , PRG Tet Ts ae) 
Bentley . . ‘ : cs 4 Teno OL2ET Ammer 
Bell . - ; é : ; F : 5° 03,0087 230" 0 
Wrigley . A ; : : ; ; . 3,604 19 2 
Senior & Co. . c : 3,597 10 3 


BRADLEY. 


For pulling-down and re-erection of cowshed, dairy, &c., on 
site of the small-pox hospital, laying-out ground and 
planting the same with trees, shrubs, &c. Mr. GEORGE 
GREEN, engineer, Wolverhampton. 


BRANDON. 


For the construction of a sewer in Commercial Street, Brandon 
Colliery. Mr. G. DONKIN, surveyor. 


Wilson ; Kal ° 5 : ‘ . £90 10 oO 

Bradley : ‘ é 82 15 6 

WALTON, Crook (accepted 7” . . « 180) 0196 
BRIDGWATER. 


For new cloak-room and alterations for the infants’ department 
of the Eastover Council schools. 


Tapscott. . : : ; P : 4325 7 6 

Palmer. ‘ d : «300 144 

Bryer . . . = 20840 ao 

Fursland 4 . «2850-0. o 

A. GEEN, Bridgwater (accepted A : ‘ » ete Oe 
CAMBRIDGE. 


For the erection of workshops in Carlyle Road, for the Cam- 
bridge Scientific Instrument Co., Ltd. Messrs G. & R. P. 
BAINES, architects, 5 Clement’s inn, Strand, London, W.C. 


North - ‘ ‘4 1,781 0 O 
Battley, Sons & Holness é , ‘ 1,684 0 © 
Gough & Co. . : 5 ; ‘ >. ~AgO5Sx 050 
Sindall_ . 5 . : : ; - - 1,598 0 oO 
Bell& Sons. : : ‘ ; o £55722 00) 2 
Coulson & Lofts : : , : : «1,506 “00 
Saint. : A Since : : . V1 §0Gn OF, 0 
Kerridge & Shaw : : : » ()1;43600 0 O 
E. WILLMOTT & SONS (accepted ) 1,340 0 O 
CANNOCK. 


For construction of works of sewerage and sewage disposal at 
Fordhouses, near Wolverhampton, comprising about 600 
lineal yards of 6-inch and 9-inch sewers, manholes and 
lampholes, septic tank, filters, storm-water overflow and 


Buildines. other works in connection therewith, for the Cannock 
Dallow & Sons es £133 0 0 District Council Mr. H. M. WHITEHEAD, engineer, 
acura Tan of) = 131 ee Penkridge, Stafford. 
Willcock & Co. ae ve est BORO Si . . . £520 12 10 
Cave & Son Pietice feb ewitt . ‘ a Moy oO 
Hicks & Co. « | FOS, 7006 var ie aie 508 12 oO 
Tit60uG, erry, Wolverhampton (accepted y! : Oyis 4 ian e . 4c Ee d 
Laying-out site, &c. Willetts 3 , BERD 5, 
Knight ‘ : : : ‘: : ‘ 170 7403 Holloway, sen. . : (4134 4 
Bakers. : seed O7 2ee7 aay, | Holloway, jun. . 407 oho 
J. B. Dosgs & Co., Wolverhampton (accepted }*aevrO4e To W. H. READING, Wolverhampton (accepted ) & 3907050 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 


jithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Litnographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon ms talons or stamped directed 
_ eee 3e eRe ee ope. 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘‘WEST’’ PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (CARBON-LINES) 
ARE ACOEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRAOINGS. 

: Broadway Chambers, 
Miss A WEST & PARTNER y WESTMINSTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1888. Tel. No. 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 


Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 

Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 

Blue and Brindled Bricks, Common Building Bricks, 
Fire Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“ FROSTERLEY 
scons: MARBLE,” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price &s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
udgate Circus, London, B.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1906, price 6a., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No, 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.H. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 
Telephone No, 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “ Tribrach, London.” 


TT. A. HARRIS, 


SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


S.E. 


DRAWING OFFICE, 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process. 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers (up io 
73inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


GEO. J. POORE & CO, LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


ROBT. NICHOLL, 
153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON. 
Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST. 
Tel. No. 9648 Central. 


WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULCAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C, 


Hivery soaarinlan. of ironwork for the Hxterior and | 
Interior of Churches, Mansions, Residences Public and }. 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 7882 Central. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." . 


SS RD 
0 R CLI Ni KE screened and graded 


to suit all purposes 
J in Building Works or 
Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vang in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine’s Road, N.W- 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams,“Olokeful, London, ‘ig 


Private Buildings, &c. 
Estimates supplied. _Trial order solicited. 


PATENT 
EMPTYING 


To empty 
TWIN STOP-COCK. a 
As used by War Office and down A 


London School Board. 


GARRATT & ; COz 
Leipsic Road, Camberwell, S.E. 
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CAMBERLEY. 
For the erection of Council offices. 


ESSEX. 


For construction of about 1,600 yards lineal of sea-walling, 


Bath & Son. : »£2,625..,0) 0 romenade, and slopin and draining cliffs &e,, Fri - 
Martin & Wells . - 2,700) 0, 0 one Sea. Mr. E. M. 2 ie engineer. 3 ; ee 
Smith c i 23373. ONO Concrete. Kentish Rag, Basalt. 
Harris & Son . 2,347 16 7 Webb & Co. . » «© £43,584 £48,864 £48,924 
WATSON, Camberley (accepted ) 2,339 0 o| Shelbourne & Co. » 40,537 40,943 44,490 
Lawson... - 38,649 40, 304 391770 
Case Syndicate 375279 41,889 42,850 
Rigby & Co. ~ 36,245 38,581 38,945 
CROMER, Manders ess olen 34,968 35,167 
For the erection of a pierhead roof. Messrs. DOUGLASS & Firth & Co. : + 33,393 24,926 373994 
ARNOTT, engineers. Dickson 33,062 32,907 33471 
BOULTON & PAUL, Norwich (accepted) . .£8,821 11 0|  Pedrette 32,473 35,464 36,061 
Pethick Bros. 31,564 34,513 34,280 
Sees & Son 30,451 31,826 33,594 
tarkey . 0, 35< 39,46 6,918 
. EDGWARE. Gradwell & Co, Sates iore © cae see 
For construction of about 1,847 feet of new road, 40 feet in Denne . 29,789 31,918 31,575 
width, with sewers, surface-water drains, manholes, &c.; Wilson, Border & Co. 28,954 28,569 29,006 
also for forming about 600 feet of new channel 18 feet in| J. & T. Binns 28,566 31,664 32,062 
width, for the owners of the Orange Hill Estate, Edgware, Wimpey & Co.. B - 27,992 30,860 39,959 
Middlesex. Messrs. POLLARD & TINGLE, engineers, Fasey & Son . 2 + 27,572 29,672 29,862 
Westminster, S.W. Moran & Son . - E27 208 28,826 28,941 
Champness ; : : ‘ £2 693 13 7 H. & M. Patrick . 26,967 28,988 29,157 
Pedrette : 2,677 9 I0 Killingback & Co. 26,559 27,773 27,467 
Stevens . 2651815. 7 Wallis & Co. 26,408 28,063 29,107 
Dickson 2,550 0 0 Pedrette & Co.. 26,280 26,802 27,498 
Nowell & Co. 2,416 0 O Bell . ‘ . 25,884 28,130 29,673 
Wilkinson Bros. 2,409 0 O Double 25,424 27,087 27,264 
Harry & Co. 2,388 I 6 Rutter : : 25,305 27,825 27,908 
Marshal 44)... « 2,377 10 2] Watson & Co. . 23,834 27,134 26,238 
Wimpey & Co. . 2,318 Io oO WAGHORN, Hull (accepted ) 23,467 25,082 25,095 
Killingback & Co. 2,195,155 7 
Fowles ; Sa lep titss is : rth oa 
Halsey. Son . 2131 Epis For laying two concrete sites and making roads and paths for 
Kitteringham 2109 = aS the North Staffordshire Joint Small-pox Hospital Board. 
aitiagie. ees tO J. Moss, Melton (accepted ) : : ‘ - £705*.0) 0 
Wakon, jun. . 2,045 17 II HENSTRIDGE. 
Kavanagh & Co. 1,983 0 o| For constructing about 724 yards of 3-inch cast-iron mains, for 
Trueman . 1,979 0 0 the Wincanton District Council, Somerset. 
Neave & Son 1,957 0 O Ambrose , ¢ : ; : : : 74,2038 Ono 
Ballard, Ltd. 1,937.0 O Smith & Son ; ; F : : 8105s tome 
Mann ; 1,850 0 oO SMITH & MARCHANT, Shepton Mallet (ac- 
Adams 1,846 9 9 cepted) . : ; . . A : 173a. yO 
THE NEW 


RED, ‘BLUE AND GREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING, 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &c. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


ET 
The BRONZE MEDAL “ Bd SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


MEZOTIL 


THE MOST SANITARY, 
THE MOST ae 


{WALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine, 


BRIGHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE. ; 


The Best and Cheapest “yooh de for Glazed Tiles, 


'VERMINPROOF 


Made In England, with English Capital, by Engllsh| 
Labour. 
SoLE MANUFACTURERS— 


LONDON TABLET CO., sydenham, 5.E. 


Teleg., ‘‘ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 303 Sydenham. 


ULL LIST, and dates when they appeared, 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been 
published on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 


PATENT TAR-MAGADAM 
MIXER. 


|MAXIMUM OUTPUT. MINIMUM COST. BEST WORK. 


GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


Engineers, LEICESTER. 
Also makers of the Patent “ AOME’? STONEBREAKER. 


CAST-IRON COLUMNS 
STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 
| Thornaby. 


me HELLIWELL 


**PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


| PATENT GLAZING 


BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


LONDON OFFICE: 
11 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


VAL DE TRAVERS | 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
Is THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Ooach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &c, 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 


HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


WORKS: 


Stockton-on-T ees, 


Glazed 
Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


BLACKBURN, STARLING & CO. 


LIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Erectors of Improved 


ROPE & TAPH 


LIGHTNING 
) CONDUCTORS, 


Gresham Works, 


NOTTINGHAM, 
DUBLIN & HANLEY 


Chimney Columns 
sPointed, Hooped, Raised 
Rand Repaired. No stop- 
page of Works required. 


Colliery Signals |) ae 
AND : 
Electric Bells ~ 


’ Supplied and Fixed, 
Estimates Free. 
Distance no object, 


Telegrams, 
l ‘Blackburn, Nottingham. 


Telephone No. 238, 
Nottingham. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THIS JOURNAL 
19/- PER ANNUM. 
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IDLE. LONDON—continued. 
For the erection of a small warehouse at Idle, Yorks. Messrs. | For heating apparatus for junior mixed school, Mantle Road, 


WALKER & COLLINSON, architects, Bradford. mia for the London County Council education com-. ; 
Accepted tenders. mittee. ; 
Obank & Sons, Idle, mason and joiner. J. Esson& Co. -. ye ome ws OG j 
Higginbotham & Sons, Idle, plumber and painter. R. Clarke “ . »- 4cO0° O iG ? 
Rawnsley, Bradford, plasterer. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Cot oe : : + 6332, Ou 
Walsh & Sons, Shipley, slater. C. Kite& Co. . : ; ; +) 921 10 oe 
G. & E. Bradley. ; F : : «. 311710 me | 
IRELAND. Bite: & Sons. 305 9 O 
For Aces and completing ne aap Carnegie library for Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co., Ltd. . 304 17 6 
the Larne Urban District Counci J. Richmond & Co., Ltd. . 298 o oO 
Rook & ae caiand SMa Oe ele £2,340 4 : For the erection of a school at Ramee Street ie mentally 
ree : : : , : : Bae aes defective children, for the London County Council educa- 
. : ; : : : . ; ezz205a 
Courtney . 3 : ; : : : ¢ 2,189.00 eee £ ry 
Kidd. *. 02 0+ ce 4 +e 92,1761 6 | Marchant & Hirst... 2 0 ae roe) 
McMillan . 5 : - : : 4 - 2,105 BOgO Neal ‘ , ‘ ; % ‘ Hee ore 
Keith ; oO ae : a ik2}1 020 BO Dabhoecon ene ‘ ‘ ; mee? eee pe. 
McNeill & Sons. : ae OE ie Porter Doe fe & a aoe cane 
W. DowLING, Belfast (accepted ) ye . 72,020080 10 Killby & Gayford : ‘ : F : ; 41 ito 
LANCING. McCormick & Sons . A @ 5 . 4035-0n 
For the construction of a surface-water drain and manholes, &c., | ° SP ee : 4 % i : Bie . Z 
for the Steyning West Council, Sussex, Mr. FREDERICK TL GER ee cherct , ; , i ‘ ee one 
* erm en bty engineer. wes Clarke Bracey- .  .. -+ . ene 0 0 
ast™/. é 5 ' ‘ : .9, @ioZo Hs me 
Pickard -) 2 kL 310 on of peruano 
e : : : Pate 
viene ) ce Ri pete pty et a i 4 " Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. . . .. 3,516 0 oO 
McKellar ;/).) |, eMart Me) ccna 345% (ome 
G. & S. Card ; f ; 3 : . 268 o o| For the erection of etReole in Aer and physi defective 
Whittington : ; ; Shor T aie ans children at Randall Place, Greenwich, for the London 
C. H. KING, Worthing (accepted ) . : eho SEG County Council education committee. 
Rice & Son Toe 4 . A717) O10 
LONDON. Smith & Sons, Ltd. . ‘ : : : » 6,736) "Grae 
For cleaning Michael Faraday school, Walworth, during Mitchell & Son. : z ; ‘ . . 6,694 0 0 
the Easter holidays, 105: Leng : ; : . ‘ . 6,664 0 @ 
Green . ‘ F ; ; - £290 oO F, & H. F. "Higgs : : ; . 6,617 706 
Maxwell Bros, Lid ae : , : : 241 10 O Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. jet : - 6,549" OF 0 
Goad . : : ; : : : (230m01o Appleby & Sons . 3 H : . 6,534 6 0 
Sayer & Son : 5 : , . ‘ Lp eyieh te) J. & C. Bowyer ; : Z : 5 - 6,540 0 © 
Williams : : : : , ; » 206130 Longley & Co. . ; : : : : . 6,423 00 
J. & C. Bowyer . : : 2 F ; CO OMmO Downs. ‘ ; : ; . 6,280 0 oO 
Rice & Son . : ; A : : 2? SOMO Wallis & Sons, Ltd. : : 3 : : 6,238: %0 49 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Ineorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND 


|e TE LIMMER ASPHALTE PAVING CO. LT 


ISS Proprietors of the Montrotier Seyssel Asphalte Mines. 
Telegrams, LIMMER, LONDON. (BASSIN DE SEYSSEL.) Telephone, 2147 LONDON WALL. 
MINES IN GERMANY. (Established 1871.) MINES IN SICILY. 


This O pany’s i i 
en eee Gane specified by HLM. Othe of Werke the wimiralty, Home office, LITHOFALT MASTIC PAVING—Cheap and Durable. 
Head Offices—2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C.. 


Tre An foes a and other Government Departments, for Roofing, 
Poetic Racial Flooring, Damp Courses, &c: 


i mit ae erpeerennanal 


Per! 


RUBE WANDER ACTH URERS Wor ERANPTON OrSIN FFORT iM 


WILL SDEN P AP E R 


Architects are desired to specify Willesden 2-Ply. The Best Underlining on the Market, Used by Leading Architects. See newt issue, 
WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LO., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. 
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LONDON—continued. 
For cleaning Gopsall Street school during the Christmas 


holidays, 1904. 


: First couipetition. 
Williams & Son 
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For the erection of four blocks of dwellings on the Caledonian 


estate, together with a fifth block at the schedule of prices 
submitted, as well as the alternative tender for the pro- 


vision of glazed brick dadoes on the staircases and of cup- 


ipso ‘ EO”, ot ao OS ae ze 5 boards in bedrooms. 
Sl a tuts Uap ks63).0L0 | A Wise escnmeeh eee ene ons 
Dearing &Son . 6 «le a pia ee Prestige & Co. ae ee rome) 
Stewart s+ 6 ee ee 295 5 Of} Spencer, SantoJ&,Co. . . 41,779 0 0 
Grover& Son. 6 ss » « 283.0 0] F,&H. F. Higgs 1.490 0 0 
Beemer tirste st.) SG Se) Ar ory te 1201s O86) BT Hollow a oh Bate , rape oe 
Woollaston & Co. eo a Fe a et tg 21070 9} Holloway. Bros. (London), Ltd. : igen oe) 
os Kirk & Randall ., ° 30;705mn0m 0 
Second competition. F.&T. Thorne. 30500 oo 
Williams & Son . ; A . : , 450 0 O Martin, Wells & Co, Ltd. 39,382 0 0 
eee ls 44E OO Lawrence & Son ee ee Ree 5 G4 OO 
Stewart : - ° . e ‘ $ » 295 5-0 CaWALLAELD:, Chelsea, S.W. (accepted) «4 36,465 9 O 
Silkk & Son . “ ° ° “ ° ee 20le 100 0 
Grover & Son : x : ° . . 272 0 o| For heating apparatus, &c., pear es -bath and gymnasium, 
H, Bouneau * : ° ° : 2257 OF 0 Highbury truant school, for the London County Council 


* Recommended for acceptance. education committee. 


Yetton& Co. . eyes : ‘ «2,504. 0 0 
For the erection of a museum at rear of public library, Walworth onace aes Bee ea ee eee. € bs ec) He . 3 
Road, for the Southwark porcuel Council. Wippell Prost ca Row Meee ae KAY ee 
Pattison & Sons : -£1,964 © ©] Brightside Foundry and Engineering ‘Co, tide: 384. 0 0 
care Sa es DS ei ‘ 1,833 a 5 Strode& Co. . ; . 383 0 0 
: : : ; : : a EF 
MCR COt eee ste ce 7,760) OO psoitisteits ete aS) Me iit ot Eye tt) % 
F. & H. F. Higgs : : : Oe Ge a ae 
Marsland & Sons. A : : ; » 1,658 o oO 
Ashby & Horner ; 3 é = - 1,644 0 0 
Renshaw . : : ; : : Me T6205 O00 ; NORFOLE. 
Gough & Co. . : ‘ F : ‘ . 1,611 0 o| For alterations and additions, &c, to Middleton Tower, 
Parker. : : 2 : » 1,601 0 Oo Norfolk. 
Smith & Sons, Ltd. F 1,569 0 Oo Kinninmont & Son . ; : : - - £6,483 0 oO 
General Builders, Ltd. 1,509 9 O Cracknell . : 4 : 7 ; 005,440 0,0" © 
Wallis rf 1,504 14 I Smith 5 : 4 | f gt ped ee 5i32Gn 14a 4 
Nightingale . ‘ Fy 1,490 0 O Dye . az ‘ : : : , pa O21 FO FO 
Coles . : : ° 1,424 13 10 Youngs & Son . - : - 14:93 5000 
R. & E. Ev. ans . 1,421, 3 8 Shanks . - ° é : - 4934 0 0 
Edge : : ‘ 153470) 0170 Tash, Langley & Con mM. 4,804 3 6 
Newton . P : 4 : : ; fs 3374 14 0 A. F. FOREMAN, King’s ei (accepted condi 
Westgate . 15274 On O tionally) : . : au 4,062, Lzae 


MAHOGANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD, 
Telegrams, '' Snewin, London.” LONDON, E.C. Telephone 2743Holborn, 


‘C.B.N. SNEWIN & SONS, LTD. 
WROUGHT-1 “IRON FIREPROOF DOORS 


2 PARTY ‘WALLS 


WAREHOUSES, &c. 


Estimates Given on Receipt of Particulars. 


— F.BRABY «CO. 


352-364. EUSTON ROAD, N.W. 
De WORKS, DEPTFORD, s.£. | LONDON. 


Also at Liverpool, Glasgow & Bristol. 


LOW PRESSURE 


HOT WATER HEATING 
APPARATUS 


9 
For CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, 
GREENHOUSES, PRIVATE RESIDENCES, 


EeCuy &c. 


= ‘Stl 


anh 


vy Var! TL | TRESS ges 


‘Double Sliding Doors. 


PHILLIPS’ PATENT 


LOCK-JAW 
laa ble 


po Bele 


SINGLE GRIP, 


LIVERPOOL. 


MAKE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ROOF OF THE DAY. Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 


ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


For full descriptive Oatalegue, address the Patentee— —_———————_ 
CHARLES D. PHILLIPS, Newport, Mon.) Total Security, H3,800,000. 


VINCENT ROBERTS, Heating Engineer, 
Cherry Row, LEEDS. 
Telephone 2141. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Oftice: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.0, 
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SWINDON. 


For sewering, levelling, paving, metalling, flagging, channel- 
ling and completely finishing back streets, for the Corpora- 


tion. Mr. H. J. HAMpP, borough surveyor. 
Free & Sons Stina sla ce Gek Nese tarde tahoe 
Williams . : : : : . : 394 12 3 
Winchcombe : : : : : . 379 17 6 
FREE Bros., Marlborough (accepied ) : S00 GLa ERO 
SWINTON. 


For the erection at the Wortley Avenue pumping station of a 
steel Lancashire boiler, 27 feet long by 7 feet 6 inches 
diameter, setting, accessories, &c., for the Swinton Urban 
District Council. 


Spurr, Inman & Co. - £345 9 0 
Low Moor Ironworks . encanto 
Ruston, Proctor & Co. 336 0 Oo 
Tinker, Shenton & Co. 329 0 O 
Davy Bros. . : 320m OmeO 
Clayton, Son & Co. . 324.0 O 
Holdsworth & Sons . 310 O © 
Umpleby . : : : : ° : 306 0 O 
Hewitt & KELLETT, Bradford (accepted) . 284 0 0 
For street works in Swinton. 
GREEN Bros. (accepted) + : ‘ : - £813 19 .6 
WALES. 


For construction of about 309 lineal yards of heavy retaining 
and fence walls and the widening of carriageways and 
footways, for the Pontypridd Urban District Council. 


Mr. P. R. A. WILLOUGHBY, engineer. 
Rutter : i : “ : : ~41,115 15 9 
Griffiths . : “ . . : . TUT 7 es 
Hinckley ; : é : c : . @oyh 3} un 
A. G. COLLINS & Co., Barry (accepted) . #0 4975516 2 


For the erection of a public library. Mr. F. R. BATES, archi- | 
tect, Newport. 


Foster. : . £1,620 0 Oo 
Bagley . nT ACCME O mE 
Morgan 1,467 0 0 
Smith 1.417.040 
Partridge . 5 : , : : . 1,445 9 O 
Riddiford . : ‘ i : . : 15371, 6° 10 
J. JENKINS, Brynmawr (accefied ) i,470./0 20 


WALES—continued. 


For the carrying-out of street works at Graig Street, Ponty- 


pridd, for the Urban District Council. Mr. P. R. Aa 
WILLOUGHBY, engineer. 


Davies . . 3 ’ ’ . . £1,032) 0 
Mathias . ; ; BO ; ° ; 961 0 O 
A. G. Cottins & Co., Barry (accepied ) ‘ 862 0 0 


WELWYN. us, 


For the conversion of the existing outfall works, the con- 


struction. of new purification works and the erection of 
pumping station at Welwyn, Hertfordshire, for the Dis- 


trict Council. Messrs. HERBERT WALKER & SON, 

engineers, Nottingham. 
Smart , ae ~ £2,709 | 5 GO 
Barlow & Co. , . 2457) OO 
Harrison & Co. 2,381 0 Oo 
Barry : : 2,325 9.90 
Miskin & Sons. 2,200 O O 
Willmott & Sons . . 2034 1e0.. 
Newton . r : 12 23028 Om 
Shrouder & Matthews. : ; ; » 2,026 76 mo 
R. M. PARKINSON, Peterborough (accepied) . 1,977. 9 90 
Redhouse, sen. . : ; : c ‘ . 1,955 0 Oo 
Rayment & Son : : ; ‘ : 1,954 0 0 
Vickers > ; ‘ is : 1,930 90 O 
Bailey 1,898 90 o 
Kerry & Co. . , . : ; P . 1,898 0 o 
Whitelocke 4 5 : : 4 5 « 55895 yo 40 

WREXHAM. 


For the construction of about 290 yards of 9-inch stoneware 


sewer, with manholes &c., for the District Council. Mr. 


J. PRICE EVANS, C.E., engineer, Wrexham. 


Albert . 5 : L150 Es 3 
Rogers : ~~ 159° 36%0 
Robinson . ‘ : . : : : if) 5G eee 
Barrick : ‘ : . ; : :  1457OR 
Jones . : : : ; 136 17 2 
Williams . - : : : 134 © *o 
J. H. Stmons, Gwersyllt (accepted ) 108 4 2 
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WALLSEND. TRADE NOTES. 


For the erection.of schools to be built at Wallsend, Northum- | THE new hospital, Brakpan, South Africa, is being warmed 


berland, for the education committee Mr. W. H ; 
: : ‘ . W. H.|and ventilated by means of Shorland’s pate 
KNOWLES, architect, 37 Grainger Street, Newcastle. | stoves. 4 patent Manchester 


Quantities by Mr. J. P. ALLAN. ONE of the puzzles of generous people at Christmas time 


yew ye : : . . : oop gion 17 81 is the selection of presents for their friends. In all such 
Veitch & Son ie he args Ag Pee. trek att © ©| cases, as well as in others, they will find it advantageous to 
George ee ee a ot ie © ©! secure a copy of the latest illustrated catalogue of Messrs. 
eee ee ee pees © ©] Oetzmann & Co., of Hampstead Road. They will see in ita 
eee. ee hp © ©| variety of furniture of all kinds at prices which appear to be 
aes, se ETT ONS RALBD CONT Irs put? 14 10 | far below the real value of the pieces. As the premises of the 
Elliott B 4 : . : : : - 14,995 © ©| firm are easily accessible from all parts of London, a visit will 
Seah Bene a his ab Se Syn ore ly WME oe ‘ P be found enjoyable. 
Smith . ne Tg hs i é nda Ae 308 ako THE Armorduct Manufacturing Company, Ltd., believing 
Hope. a ; ; ; i . 14,716 4 2 that there is no better proof of the efficiency of their conduit 
' Whitfield. : ; : \ : , . 14,603 13 10 than its adoption by architects who are acquainted with the 
Ritchie . ; ‘ . ; : E . 14,600 0 o | System, have had prepared a mail card containing views of 
Glen & Moffitt i ‘ ; ; : . 14,553 9 1 | Some of the buildings in the Tyneside district in which the 
Sheriff . ; , : ; ; : . 14,503 14 0 “ Armorduct” is employed. They comprise the Empire 
Mackarg . : é ; : . ; . 14,447 10 6 Theatre, Emerson Chambers, Jesmond Presbyterian church, 
Hall J ‘ ; : ; J , . 14,402 6 2 the workhouse, Sopwith Buildings, Caledonian Insurance 
Braithwaite . J : ; ; ‘ . 14,262 10 9 Alliance, Consett Chambers, Sun Insurance Office, Deuchars 
J. & W. Simpson . j ‘ : : 14,138 4.040 Buildings, Barclay’s Bank. The conduit that can serve in so 
Bain : : , . ; ‘ : | 14,082 0 o | Many varieties of buildings certainly deserves consideration by 
Hunter . : F i : : ‘ D urs.Q00u(saO all parties concerned in electrical installation. : 
J. & G. Douglass. . : ; 5 yp ET eee oy 
W. T. WEIR, Howden-on-Tyne (accepted) . 13,831 9 0 IN some parts of the Continent it is the practice to plant fruit 


trees in suitable positions along the roadside in place of the 
ornamental or forest trees more usually employed. The Inter- 
national Congress on Arboriculture in 1900 passed a resolution 
to the effect that in view of the injury which is caused te 

THE sanitary committee of the Pollokshaws Town Council adjoining lands by the presence along the roads of large trees 
has been instructed (1) to prepare a statement showing the with their far-reaching roots, the planting of fruit trees in their 
number of healthy dwelling-houses in the burgh, the number place should be encouraged. In France during the past 
in a transition stage, insanitary dwellings that should be closed fifteen years pear and apple trees have been planted in places 
against human habitation, with the rents charged, and what | along the national roads, and in 1go1 it was stated that there 
areas, if any, should be declared insanitary ; (2) to consider | were half a million fruit trees planted along French roads. As 
the information thus obtained on the public health ; (3) to | an example, it may be mentioned that in the Department of 
report what remedies, in addition to the present methods in | Oise a distance of 1822 miles has been planted with 57,795 
use, they would recommend the Council to adopt to meet the | trees, the total length suitable for fruit trees being 2 572 miles. 
defects in housing accommodation through the powers con- The cost of planting and purchasing the trees is about the 
ferred under the Public Health and Housing of the Working | same as that of ornamental trees, and the sale of the fruit 
Classes Acts.” yields a small annual return. 


I E——————EEE 
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ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE Crewe Town Council have been asked whether they 
would consider the question of a private company constructing 
electric tramways within the city. 

THE British Electric Plant Company, Ltd, Alloa, have 
received a contract from the Alloa Coal Company for a com- 
plete direct-current electric power plant with engines, for their 
Bannockburn colliery. 

THE Johannesburg Municipality at a recent meeting dis- 
cussed whether tenders should be invited in London for the 
supply of additional tramway material, or whether it should be 
ordered direct from the company who are carrying out the 
original contract. The latter course was agreed upon. The 
estimated expenditure is about 6,000/. 

THE general manager of the electric-lighting department 
of the Sheffield City Council has presented the following state- 
ment of his expenses in connection with his recent visit to the 
St. Louis Exhibition and certain other towns in the United 
States :_Steamship fare and gratuities, 357. ; thirty-five days’ 
expenses, entertaining, &c., 772. ; railroad travelling, Pullmans, 
sleepers, porters, &c., 25/.; cabs, cars and sundries, 10/, QS. ; 
total, 1477. 9s. 

THE Leith Town Council have received an estimate from 
Mr. More, C.E., of the cost of converting the present system 
of horse tramways. The estimate gives a total cost of 
115,945/., from which, however, 14,445. as “credits to capital 
account” is deducted, making the total 1o1,500/. The details 
are :—Track overhead work and feeders, 74,4877; thirty- 
seven cars, one, sprinkler car, and one light tower waggon, 
22,8702. ; car dep6t, 10,0007. ; contingencies and engineering, 
8,5882. 

THE Birmingham and District Electric Club held their 
inaugural meeting on Saturday. The presidential address was 
delivered by Mr. J. J. Inniss, in the course of which it was 
remarked that, like other professions, that of the electrical 
engineer was somewhat crowded in some of its departments, 
but there were satisfactory openings for good men, such as 
designers of machines. In this connection he stated that he 
knew of more than one electrical firm which had to go abroad 
for their chief designers. 

PROFESSOR GISBERT KAPP, of the technical high school 
of Charlottenburg, has been appointed professor of electrical 
engineering at Birmingham University. He is the author of 
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many well-known text books which have been published in 
English, French, Italian, Russian and German. He has edited 
several technical newspapers, and has frequently contributed 
to the English periodicals. In 1889 he obtained a Telford 
premium from the English Institution of Civil Engineers for 
a paper on electrical engineering. He has lectured before 
the London Society of Arts. 

THE electric tramway service in Chesterfield will be opened 
next week. The length of the system is four miles, and has 
required only five months to complete. It is laid with English 
rails. There are twelve cars, each accommodating twenty-two 
inside and thirty-four outside passengers. They are fitted with 
Westinghouse motors and have cost 6,300/. The cost of the 
permanent way and overhead wiring is about 42,000/. The 
work has been carried out by the British Insulated'and Helsby 
Co., under the supervision of the borough electrical engineer, 
Mr. R. L. Acland. 

THE South Shields Town Council, which is about to 
municipalise the tramway system of the town, decided on the 
13th inst. to commence the laying of lines for an electric system 
at the earliest possible date, although the lease of the horse 
tramways does not expire for twelve months. It was agreed 
to advertise for tenders for the carrying out of the undertaking 
in the portions of the borough where the present system does 
not exist. These lines will run into districts which have sprung 
up within the past few years, The Council also decided to 
erect a commodious car-shed. 


THE preparations for working by electricity the Metro- 
politan Railway from Baker Street to Uxbridge are practically 
complete. On Tuesday the first official run took place. The 
power for operating the line is obtained from two units of 
turbo-generating machinery, each having a capacity of 
5,000 horse-power, installed by the British Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co. in a station at Neasden. 
The alternating current of 11,000 volts here generated is 
transformed at sub-stations, five in number, into a direct 
current of about 600 volts, which is communicated to the con- 
ductor rails on the railway track for the propulsion of the 
trains. 

THE Edinburgh Town Council have agreed that application 
be made for 99,0007, for electric-light works. At the last 
meeting the convener of the electric lighting committee said 
their total capital expenditure to May 15 was 845,336/. The 
expenditure for the current year was 60,820/., or a total of 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


CATHEDRAL SERIES.-BANGOR: NORTH SIDE OF CHOIR, 
BALVAIRD, CHEAM, SURREY. 
BOUDOIR, TUDOR HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD. 


8T. ANNB’s PORTAL, NOTRE-DAME, PARIS. 


ALTAR, ST. PETER’S CHURCH, BAYSWATER. 


906,1562., or 46,156/. in excess of the amount for which consent 
to borrow had already been obtained. ‘The additional 90,000/. 
would be sufficient to carry them on very probably for the next 
two years, bringing the amount sanctioned up to 950,000/. 
This was a very large sum, but the success of the undertaking 
amply warranted them in asking it. The accounts for the past 
year showed a remarkable progress all along the line. They 
had an increase of over 1,000 consumers, an increase of over 
100,000 eight candle-power lamps, and the output had been 
increased by 13 million units. This was the largest increase 
under each of those heads on record as far as their undertaking 
was concerned. Along with this remarkable increase of busi- 
ness there had been effected a still further reduction in the 
cost of production, which now stood at the very low price of 
‘89d. per unit, the lowest in any municipal undertaking in the 
country which had not the advantage of a traction-load. 

DR. HAANEL, Dominion Superintendent of Mines, Mr. 
F. W. Harbord, an English metallurgist, and other experts 
have been making an extended inquiry as to whether iron and 
steel can be produced profitably in Canada by the electric 
process. Mr. Harbord states in conclusion that under ordinary 
conditions, where blast furnaces are an established industry, 
electric smelting cannot compete ; but in special cases, where 
ample water-power is available and blast-furnace coke is not 
readily obtainable, electric smelting may be commercially 
successful. Dr. Haanel says that where, as at Chat’s Falls, 
near Ottawa, electric power can be produced at 4 dols. per 
horse-power per year, and peat coke or briquetted charcoal 
made from mill refuse, at a cost of not more than 4 dols. per 
ton, is used, the cost of two of the heaviest items entering into 
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the production of pig-iron is reduced by one-half. He con- 
cludes :—‘“‘ When it is considered that the electric process is 
applicable also to the smelting of ores, such as copper, &c., 
and that the furnaces are of simple construction, the tempera- 
ture available 1,000 degs. C. above that of the blast furnace, 
and the regulation of the heat supply under perfect control, it 
is reasonable to expect that the near future will witness great 
strides in the application of electric energy to the extraction of 
metal from its ores, and that familiarity with handling large 
currents and experience gained in electric smelting will result 
in solving the difficulties encountered in the smelting of ores 
which up to the present time have proved refractory to ail 
commercial processes known.” 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AN American contractor has paid 67,200/. for the buildings 
of the St. Louis World’s Fair as they stand. 

THE Carpenters’ Company and the Joiners’ Company have 
arranged for a joint exhibition of their trades to take place in 
June. The British colonies have been invited to take part in it. 

THE Wandsworth Board of Guardians decided to proceed 
with the erection of a new infirmary for Wandsworth to 
accommodate 500 patients. The estimated cost is 150,000/. 

THE Thames Conservancy have approved the clause of the 
Bill for the deepening, widening and improvement of the bed 
and channels of the Thames, and which provides for borrowing 
powers up to 3,000,000/. 

A BILL is being promoted for the construction of new 
docks at Harwich, on the east coast, at a cost of 2,500,000/. 
It is calculated that should the Bill become law, work will be 
found for about 2,090. 

THE Warwick Town Council on Tuesday accepted a 
scheme drawn up by Messrs. Willcox & Raikes, engineers, of 
Birmingham, for a supplementary water supply from the 
Woodloes, including a reservoir at Hatton, at an estimated 
cost of about 10,0004, 

THE Sheffield Master Builders’ Association, at their 
monthly meeting on the 8th inst., invested Mr. J. D. Cook, the 
president, with a new gold chain and medallion as a badge of 
office. A framed portrait of the late Mr.:J. Arthur Mastin was 
afterwards presented to the Association by his son. 
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Tue Yarmouth Town Council considered on Tuesday 
tenders for between 800 and goo tons of steel rails for the new 
electric tramways. The lowest Belgian tender quoted the rails 
at 95s. per ton, and the lowest English rails were priced at 
1o4s 6d. per ton. After a discussion the Belgian tender was 
accepted. It is estimated that the saving will be 9507. 


THE Coventry Board of Guardians have under considera- 
tion plans prepared by Mr. Tickner for new infirmary and 
‘mbecile wards at a cost of 20,000/. The portion of the 
scheme which it is recommended should be carried out at 
once would cost 11,660/., and consists of a new infirmary block 
(7,000/.), alteration to nurses’ buildings (650/.), two day-rooms 
(1,100/.), new nurses’ homes (2,3502.)s 

THE Local Government Board have approved of the plans 
submitted by the Metropolitan Asylums Board relating to the 
additional blocks which it is proposed to erect at Tooting Bec 
Asylum, and authorising the expenditure and borrowing of a 
sum not exceeding 36,250/. in respect of the works, 33,4502. of 
which is to be repaid in thirty years and 2,800/ in fifteen years. 


THe master plumbers of Buxton recently complained 
that the Rural Council’s sanitary inspector had advised and 
influenced owners and tenants of houses to have their plumb- 
ing work done by particular plumbers. The committee having 
control of this work have in consequence agreed that it was 
desirable that it should be well done, but the inspector was 
instructed not to particularise as to the firms in future. 


ON Saturday the memorial-stone of the dwellings for the 
working classes erected at Low Waters by the Hamilton Town 
Council was laid by Councillor Anderson, convener of the 
housing committee. The complete scheme consists of fifty-six 
two-apartment houses at 3s. 6d. per week, and twenty-four 
single-apartment houses at 2s. per week. They are erected to 
plans prepared by Mr. Southron, Glasgow, and are on the 
balcony principle. 

THE foundation-stone laying ceremony of the Baptist 
church, Beverley Road, Hull, was held on Wednesday, 
December 7, when three stones were laid. The church, which 
will accommodate over 1,000 persons, mostly on the ground 
floor, is designed in a late period of Gothic, a bold square 
tower being the feature at the corner of the site. The contract 
amount for the church, five vestries, large church parlour, 
cloak-rooms, &c., is 5,500/. The architects are Messrs. G, & 
R. Palmer Baines, 5 Clement’s Inn, Strand, London, W.C. 
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THE Walsall Board of Guardians propose to lay down 
brickmaking plant in order to use up a large pit mound which 
covers an area of about three acres, and which would serve for 
a relief work. It is understood that the Guardians have no 
power to enter into competition with other manufacturers, and 
have no wish to do so either, the idea being to utilise the bricks. 
for erecting a wall to enclose all the land in their occupation, 
which is of considerable extent, 

JOHANNESBURG is being rapidly developed. In the course 
of the twelve months ending June last 5,580 buildings were 
erected within the Municipality, as against only 2,944 the 
previous year, the estimated cost amounting to 2,268,000/. 
The buildings so erected provided accommodation for 15,283 
persons, while the Municipal exchequer benefited to the extent 
of 7,736/. for building and hoarding fees. The last quarter has 
witnessed a still further increase in the number ot buildings 
erected. 

THE differences between the fishermen of Hallsands, in 
Devon, and the Government and Sir John Jackson, Ltd., have 
been settled. Permission had been given by the Board of 
Trade to Sir John Jackson, Ltd., to dredge in Start Bay for 
gravel, to be used in making concrete for the Keyham Dock- 
yard Extension Works at Devonport. The result was that the 
beach protecting Hallsands was wholly removed, and the 
greater part of the village washed away in a succession of 
storms. The Government and its contractors have now settled 
the fishermen’s claims by paying the sum of 3,250/, and that 
sum, together with an amount collected locally, is about to be 
applied in building a new village further inland. 


THE Manchester City Council are about to appoint a special 
committee to inquire and report on the desirability of establish- 
ing a works department to carry out building and other works 
for the Corporation without the intervention of contractors. 
Among the arguments advanced to support the proposal, were 
that it would be in the best interests of the community as a 
whole that this work should be done by themselves rather than 
by contractors ; that the Council ought to have better control 
of the work ; they would have a better quality of it; there 
would be better conditions for the men employed, and it would 
be work done in the interests of the community as a whole. 
The clerk of the London Council was quoted as having stated 
that the Works Department was a great advantage. 


THE Chesterfield workhouse infirmary was recently thrown 
open for the inspection of ratepayers after the alterations and 
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The new infirmary is in three connected blocks, the central 
building being devoted to administration purposes. Special 
precaution has been taken to avoid the possibility of germ 
lodgment, and to render the place as perfect as possible from 
scientific and sanitary standpoints. There is accommodation 
for 204 patients. The place is illuminated by electricity, and 
heated throughout by hot water. The nurses’ home provides 
accommodation for twenty nurses. Messrs. Rollinson & Son, 
Chesterfield, were the architects; Messrs. Maule & Co., 
Chesterfield and Nottingham, the contractors. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. H. D. BLAKE, director and general manager‘fof the 
Limmer Asphalte Paving Company, Ltd., has been elected a 
member of the Royal Sanitary Institute. 

THE Dudley Board of Guardians have resolved to obtain 
sanction for the borrowing of 1,580/. for the provision of casual 
and receiving wards for females at the workhouse. 

THE Municipal Buildings, Dalkeith, are to be extended. 
Adjoining buildings are to be purchased from the. Duke of 
Buccleuch to form a site. 

THE Bloemfontein Town Council were empowered by the 
ratepayers in 1902 to raise a loan of 223,000/. for schemes of 
water supply and sewerage. A public meeting held last month 
authorised the borrowing of an additional 105,000/. 

THE Tamworth District Council will presenta petition to 
the Local Government Board applying for a provisional order 
ifor the compulsory purchase of land for the construction of 
sewage outfall works at Kettlebrook for the treatment of 
sewage. 

THE Local Government Board inquiry into the application 
of the Sheffield and City Council for a loan of 300,000/. for new 
works of sewage disposal and sewerage was opened on the 
13th inst. by Mr. A. A. G. Malet and Dr. T. Thomson. The 
scheme has been prepared by Mr. C. F. Wike, city surveyor. 

THE Sheffield City Council are about to try the experiment 
of not taking out a policy this year covering claims made by 
employés for accidents, but the accidents sub-committee is to 
be treated as the insurance company, and is to receive the 
premiums (350/.) hitherto paid to the company. 


additions which have been carried out at acost of 40,000/. | ; 


30,0007, . 

Two new theatres are in contemplation at Carlisle, for both 
of which plans have been submitted and approved. One is 
estimated to cost 15,000/. and to afford accommodation for 
1,700. The other is to replace the theatre burnt down three 
months ago. 

THE Derby Town Council last week decided to apply to 
the Local Government Board for the sum of 30,0007, being 
the further amount required for sewerage purposes, in addition 
to the sum of 290,000/. specifically authorised to be borrowed 
by the provisions of the Derby Corporation Act Igor. 

THE Board of Education have forwarded for consideration 
by the Darwen edutation committee the general conclusion 
arrived at by His Majesty’s inspector as to the provision of 
adequate public elementary school accommodation in the 
borough. The inspector recommends the erection of a few 
large schools of a modern type. 

THE Cardiff Railway Company have awarded the contract 
for constructing the new line between Taff’s Well and 
Treforest to Messrs. Oliver & Son, contractors, of Victoria 
Street, Westminster. There were sixteen tenders sent in by 
different firms. The expenditure is expected to amount to 
about 250,000/, 

THE medical officer of health for Blackburn, in a report to 
the education committee bearing upon the prevalence and 
periodical recurrence of epidemic sickness in elementary’ 
schools, emphasises the importance of constructing schools 
upon the hospital plan, free from crevices where dust contain- 
ing disease germs may lodge. 

ADVERTISEMENTS are to be strictly regulated as to size, 
position and manner of exhibition in the newly-opened New 
York underground railway. No advertisements are to be 
allowed below the frieze line on the side walls of the stations 
alongside the lines. Penny-in-the-slot machines are also to be 
banished from the stations, on the ground that they are 
obstructions. 

THE Royal Commission on London Traffic considered on 
Friday the draft preliminary report of the advisory board of 
engineers, consisting of Sir J. Wolfe Barry, Sir Benjamin Baker 
and Mr. Parsons. The Commissioners have been engaged 
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for some time in the consideration of their general report, 
which will be presented to Parliament at the, earliest; possible. 
date. 

THE Emperor William is said to own large brickmaking 
works at Cadinen, in Prussia, one of the branches of which is 
devoted to the manufacture of architectural ornaments. Anew 
branch of the Imperial German Bank which has just been 
built at Dantzig is entirely composed of bricks made by the 
Imperial firm, which has also supplied the greater part of the 
internal decorations and mosaics. 

THE Edinburgh Town Council are to consider a recom- 
mendation to acquire the whole of the Trinity Hospital 
Governors’ ground at Gorgie as a site for the new markets and 
slaughter-houses. It has been decided that instead of a capital 
sum being given for the ground, payment should be made in 
the form of a feu-duty, subject to the approval of the 
Governors. 

THE Metropolitan Public Gardens Association further con- 
sidered last week the proposal to build upon portions of a 
number of forecourts in the Euston Road. The London 
County Council have been asked to refuse their consent 
thereto, as any curtailment of the present wide channel for 
sunlight and air would be detrimental to the welfare of the 
community and would afford a dangerous precedent, affecting 
the whole length of the Marylebone, Euston and Pentonville 
Roads. 

THE Manchester City Council have asked for leave to 
borrow 13,780/. for the purchase of land for building purposes. 
The Corporation are purchasing the land not so much to meet 
present requirements in the way of housing as with a view to 
future requirements. Experience has shown that it is 
extremely difficult to secure land for building purposes to meet 
the needs of people who, for various reasons, had been deprived 
of their homes. 

THE smoke nuisance joint committee of the Burslem Town 
Council have had under consideration a scheme adapted to the 
firing of kilns with gas, and resolved that the local authorities 
should be asked to grant 350/. towards the expenses of an 
experiment on the lines of the scheme referred to if the 
Manufacturers’ Association would provide the balance. The 
manufacturers have undertaken to give a definite reply so soon 
as the result of certain experiments being made at Tipton with 
regard to the firing of earthenware and china in ovens with gas 
had been ascertained. 
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THE Local Government Board have consented to the Bor- 
rowing by the Worcestershire County Council of 166,275/. for 
the new lunatic asylum at Barnsley Hall, near Bromsgrove, of 
which 40,000/. has been borrowed on mortgage repayable im 
thirty years at 3/. 12s. 6d. per cent. and in view of the inad- 
visability at the present time of creating county stock or con- 
solidating existing loans, the committee recommended that 
100,000/, be raised by the issue of debentures carrying interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent., redeemable in five years. 

THE Salford Council approved the recommendations of 
the health committee that in carrying out the scheme for the 
erection of tenement dwellings on land in Springfield Lane, in 
the first instance a number only of the existing houses be 
demolished necessary to admit of the erection on the sites of 
one terrace of tenement dwellings, containing twenty-four 
tenements, and that the demolition of the remainder of the 
existing houses be deferred until the twenty-four new tenements 
are completed and fit for occupation. 

THE first meeting was held on the 13th inst. in London of the 
organising committee of the exhibition of cheap cottages and 
building: materials, which it is proposed to hold in the summer 
of next year near Hitchin, in Hertfordshire. The main object 
of the exhibition is to solve the rural housing problem. The 
promoters are “ The County.Gentleman,” Ltd., and the First 
Garden City Co., Ltd. The cottages represented are not to: 
cost more than 150/,, this being the estimated lowest figure at 
which the landlord can build labourers’ cottages and at the 
same time insure any return on his outlay. Prizes will be 
offered to the builders competing. 


THE plans have been submitted for the proposed pump- 
rooms and baths at Matlock Bath. They were prepared by 
Mr. A. Wiget. Two flights of steps lead to the entrance-hall, 
intended as the pump-room, with inhalation-rooms at the end. 
A clock-tower will surmount the centre of the building, which 
will extend on either side a distance of over 100 feet. It will 
be a one-storeyed building, with basement for heating 
apparatus, electric-light generation and laundry. There will 
also be rooms for electric-light and water baths, magnetic, 
carbonic acid, sulphur and Fango baths. Annexes on either 
side will be devoted to hydro treatment and cooling rooms. 
The estimated total cost is 6,000/. 

IN the year 1815 the Corporation of Boston raised the sum 
of 10,0c0/. for the purpose of building the present town bridge. 
The money was borrowed in 100 sums of 1co/, each, the Cor- 
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poration agreeing with the lenders to pay an annuity of 7/. to 
each of the lenders’ nominees, such annuity to increase by 
survivorship. ‘The last survivor was Mrs. Mary Ann Maillard, 
of Cambden House, Kenilworth. She was nominated by her 
father, Mr. Francis Thirkill, eighty-nine years ago, and she has 
just died. Ten years ago there were two nominees living, but 
since that time the 700/. per year has been paid on the life of 
Mrs. Maillard. The amount paid in annuities by the Corpora- 
tion is 62,3007. The end of the tontine means a saving in the 
rates of the town of about 33d. in the pound. 


AT Wood Green County Court on the 13th inst. Messrs. 
Clayburn & Co, engineers, Wood Green, sued Auguste 
Gaudron, of the firm of Messrs. Gaudron & Spencer, 
aeronauts, for 30/. as part costs of constructing the frame of 
an airship. Defendant counterclaimed for 50/. for remedy- 
ing alleged defective work and the forfeiture of a weekly 
sum for not completing the work within the stipulated time. 
Council for the defence urged that the ship would not go up, 
and that on two occasions when trial trips were made at 
Alexandra Palace it literally fell to pieces. Acting on the 
report of an expert appointed by the court to inspect the 
ship Judge Edge held that the work was experimental, that 
there was no bad workmanship, and that M. Gaudron 
frequently altered the designs. A verdict was entered for 
the plaintiff on the claim and counterclaim. 


A BALANCE-SHEET has been issued by the Wolverhampton 
Town Council dealing with the result of the working of the 
Lorain system of tramways now in operation during the six 
months ended September 30 last. The total receipts are stated 
to be 18,6782. as against 12,460/. in the corresponding period 
of last year. The total receipts per car mile were 11°85¢., as 
against 11'2d. in the corresponding period. For maintenance 
and renewals the total cost was 869/.; average cost per car 
mile '55a., against 825/. and ‘74d. last year. The total cost of 
the Lorain equipment is set down at 379/., as against 244/. last 
year. The total general costs amount to 1,204/, as compared 
with 1,101/. last year. The total working costs are 9,911/. 
against 7,799/. last year. The balance-sheet shows a profit of 
1,442/. on the six months as compared with a loss of 262/. in 
the corresponding period of last year. 

THE Wycombe Board of Guardians on Monday discussed 
the dispute between Sir William Grantham and the Chailey 
District Council, and passed a resolution that if any dis- 
couragement to a reasonable increase of cottage accommoda- 


tion in rural districts had been caused by the action of the 
District Council, the remedy must be sought, not in dis- 
regarding the building by-laws provided for district councils 
by the Local Government Board nor in the wholesale depreca- 
tion of the action or character of rural district councils, but in 
the amendment or increased elasticity of the by-laws for which 
many district councils had hitherto to appeal in vain to the 
Local Government Board. A_ resolution was also passed 
declaring that the action of the Chailey District Council in the 
controversy with Sir William Grantham deserved the support 
of all district councils. 

A NEw isolation hospital for the Chesterfield district has 
been opened. It comprises five blocks standing about 60 feet 
apart. The administrative block is a three-storey building, 
with accommodation for eight or nine nurses. The scarlet- 
fever block provides 16 beds and the enteric-fever block 
10 beds, and there is a third block with 4 beds for cases of 
diphtheria. There is a laundry for disinfecting clothing. In 
the upper storey of the building for scarlet fever cases iS & 
large room the outer walls and roof of which are mainly com- 
posed of glass. In this room juvenile patients will be allowed. 
to play when there is sunshine. All the buildings are of 
brickwork and the fever blocks are provided with glass 
verandahs on the south side. Mr. G. E. Bolshaw, of South- 
port, was the architect, and Mr. D Brown, of Hasland, had the 
building contract. The cost has been 9,400/2. 


THE Glamorgan county surveyor has reported that the 
main roads in all parts of the county are seriously interfered 
with by contractors for the laying of sewers and gas and water 
mains. The surfaces of the refilled trenches, however well 
restored, leave an ugly scar on a well-rolled road, and in the 
cases of bad or imperfect restoration the defect is still more 
apparent and objectionable. In the latter cases the practice of 
the Council has been to restore the surface themselves after due 
notice, and charge the local authority or company responsible 
with the cost. Sometimes within a month or two after the 
rolling of a road has been completed notice is received of 
intention to break it up for the purpose named. In such cases. 
the persons responsible will in future be required either to 
steam-roll the loose metalling, and so restore the road to the: 
condition in which they found it, or pay for the work being done: 
by the County Council. 


Major J. STEWART, R.E., held an inquiry on behalf of the 
Local Government Board into proposals of the Middlesex 
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County Council to be’ allowed to borrow from time to time , 


sums not exceeding 500,000/. beyond their present borrowing 
powers, and 90,000/. in respect of the county lunatic asylum at 
‘Napsbury, near St. Albans. The latter amount is in addition 
to the 360,000/. already sanctioned. One of the items was 
15,000/. in respect of roads. Mr. Plumbe stated that tenders 
were submitted for this work in open competition, and as the 
lowest tender received exceeded 20,000/. and the highest was 
mearly 40,000/., whereas his own estimate was 15,000/., the 
Council, on his advice, resolved to make the roads themselves, 
The work was now in progress, and they had already made, or 
partly made, a mile of roads. At the conclusion of the inquiry 
‘the inspector said that he would make his report to the Local 
Government Board. 

THE Birmingham medical officer of health has drawn up a 
report relative to the Welsh water-supply. Samples for 
analysis were taken in all parts of the district. It is stated that 
the water supplied from Frankley, and also as supplied to the 
houses in the city, from a chemical and bacteriological point of 
view was “entirely satisfactory.” The report alludes to the 
presence of an amount of colour, and refers to the effect of 
allowing the water to stand, and also boiling it. On this latter 
point Dr. Robertson found that the boiling made it much 
lighter in colour, and a small amount of brownish deposit took 
place, this deposit being composed of a peaty matter and a 
little iron. The deposit yielded by the old supply on boiling, 
however, Dr. Robertson believes was probably about ten times 
as great as that from the new supply, but apparently the 
sediment from the Welsh water was noticed because it was 
darker in colour than that yielded by the old supply. This 
harmless discolouration is declared to be the sole fault. 


A NEW AID TO WATER DIVINING. 


ACCORDING to the Wanchester Guardian Mr. S. T. Child, from 
Capel, Suffolk, visited the Earl of Wilton’s Manchester estate 
and “divined” for water near two mills which are in need of 
asupply. It was proved that there is no special virtue in the 
hazel or.any other twig by the fact that this water-finder used 
an ordinary watch-spring—a Waterbury watch spring, a 
member of the party suggested. At several points in a slow 
perambulation of soft fields the spring, which was held ina 


to be a sure indication of running water:beneath. Over still 
water the watch spring was unaffected. One was curious to 
see what would happen when the “diviner” held over the 
hidden streams the customary hazel twig and resisted its 
tendency to turn. So determined was the water to be found 
that the firmly-held twig broke off in both hands. Of course 
the water diviner’s successes (like the doctor’s failures) are 
underground, but not permanently. Wells will be sunk near 
Bowker Bank Works and Heaton Mills at points which were 
indicated—and at which by the way, an earlier “diviner” had 
also declared the presence of water. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


THE total amount expended on technical education by local 
authorities in England and Wales (with the exception of 
four which have made no return) during the year 1902-3, is 
shown by the last blue-book to have been 1,191,998/, This’ 
sum is exclusive of the sums fallocated to intermediate and 
technical education under the Welsh Intermediate Education ' 
Act 1889. The amount raised by loan on the security of the 
local rate under the Technical Instruction Acts—mainly for 
the erection of science, art and technical schools—was 149,665/,, 
the amount outstanding of loans so raised was 1,159,9412, and 
the balance in hand of moneys received and allocated to 
technical instruction was 598,989/7. The amount of the residue 
received under the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise) Act 
by the councils of counties and county boroughs in England 
(excepting the county of Monmouth) in respect of the financial 
year 1902-3 was 879,405/., of which 840,253/. was appropriated 
to educational purposes and 39,152/. to relief of rates, the latter 
sum including 22,3662, devoted by the London County Council 
to relief of rates. Of the 49 county councils, 45 were applying 
the whole of the residue to technical education and 3 a part ° 
of it to the same purpose. Of the councils of the 64 county 
boroughs, 61 were devoting the whole, and 3 a part of the 
residue to technical education. Further, 4 county councils and - 
the councils of 31 county boroughs, Ior boroughs and 211 
urban districts in England were making grants out of the rates 
under the Technical Instruciion Acts ; and 31 local authorities 
were devoting funds to technical education out of the rate 
levied under the Public Libraries and Museums Acts. Thirty- 
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the local rate under the Technical Instruction Acts. The total 
amount expended on technical education in England during 
the year was 1,149,216/, The amount of the residue paid to 
the 13 county councils and the councils of the 3 county 
boroughs in Wales and Monmouth was 42,2012. These local 
authorities were devoting the whole of it to intermediate and 
technical education, chiefly under the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act, 1889. In addition, the councils of 8 counties, 
3 county boroughs, 4 boroughs and 8 urban districts were 
making grants out of the rates under the Technical Instruction 
Acts. The total amount expended on technical education in 
Wales under the Technical Instruction Acts during the year 
was 42,781 75. 1a. 


THE FORTH NAVAL BASE. 


His Majesty’s Naval Establishment at Rosyth, says a 
special correspondent of the Glasgow Herald, cannot be said 
to display many outward signs of progress. Eighteen months 
have elapsed since the Admiralty bought the land there, but 
few signs are apparent on the spot of much advancement with 
the project. On the other hand, however, there is no ground 
for suspecting any modification or abandonment of the 
Admiralty’s scheme. Such information, at any rate, has not 
reached the officers engaged in the work of surveying and 
preparing plans. Local opinion is also against the idea of a 
change of policy. Not only had an unexpectedly large price 
to be paid for the land, but the Admiralty, it is pointed out, 
had also undertaken to pay 60,000/. towards the new Dun- 
fermline district water supply. The projects of the Fife 
Electric Power Company to extend electric lighting and tram- 
ways to Inverkeithing also indicate confidence in the scheme 
being proceeded with. We have reason to believe that, so 
far from the Admiralty being altogether dilatory, they have 
been urging the North British Railway Company to make a 
beginning with the construction of the short line of railway 
which is to connect the base with the main lines. Accom- 
modation for nearly 800 navvies has meanwhile been erected 
at Inverkeithing, and these will be employed on the railway 
works as soon as the contracts have been fixed up. The 
schedules are to be issued shortly by the railway company. 
With regard to Rosyth itself, the only outward change has been 
the erection of an office, overlooking the Hope, for Colonel 

Exelly and his staff of draughtsmen and engineers. Though a 


temporary erection, the house is comfortably fitted up, and 
some fifteen draughtsmen are at work. The proposed station 
will, it is believed, contain barracks for some 10,000 seamen, 
and these will be erected on Primrose Farm, where also the 
parade ground will be. It can readily be understood that the 
laying-out of the quarters will be a very large operation, for 
they will be planned upon the best models, and with the 
accompanying halls, recreation-rooms and places of worship: 
the plans of the land works are occupying a great amount of 
the time of the engineering staff. As to the docking proposals, 
no information was to be gleaned beyond the fact that survey- 
ing and boring parties had been at work. The public, as the 
Provost of Inverkeithing recently said, have had themselves 
to blame in expecting too much in too short a time, and this 
view of the state of matters is undoubtedly the one prevailing 
in Rosyth itself. 


THE TARIFF COMMISSION. 


THE Tariff Commission have held nine meetings during the 
past three weeks at the Whitehall Rooms, under the chairman- 
ship of Sir Robert Herbert, making eighty-four sittings to date. 
At the last nine meetings evidence was taken in regard to the 
engineering, timber, building, granite, slate, cement, glass and 
other trades. The witnesses examined in each section were :— 

Engineering.—Mr. J. F. Cay,-Patent Shaft and Axletree 
Company, Ltd. 

Timber.— Mr. E. M. Esdaile, Esdaile & Co., Ltd., City Saw 
Mills, Wenlock Road, City Road, N., and 227 Old Ford 
Road, Bow, E. 

Building.—Mtr. Edwin Seward, F.R.I.B.A., Queen’s Cham- 
bers, Cardiff (architect and surveyor). 

Granite—Mr. Bernard A, Freeman, John Freeman, Sons 
& Co., Ltd, 7 Victoria Street, London, S.W. (granite quarriers 
and merchants) ; Mr. Gerald Briggs, Shap Granite and Patent 
Concrete Company, Ltd., Shap, Westmorland, and Ceriog 
Granite Company, Ltd., Chirk, North Wales; Mr. W. H. 
Newall, D. H. & J. Newall, Dalbeattie Granite Works, Dal- 
beattie, N.B.; Sir John Mowlem Burt, John Mowlem & Co., 
Ltd., Grosvenor Wharf, Westminster, London, S.W., and 
Guernsey, and the Mountsorrel Granite Company, Ltd, 
Mountsorrel, near Loughborough. 

Slate.—Mr. J. G. Ashmore, the Oakeley Slate Quarries, 
Ltd., 53 Parliament Street, London, S.W. ; Mr. C. Braby, E. & 
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‘C, Braby, Bangor Wharf, Belvedere Road, London, S.E. (slate 
-and marble merchants and manufacturers). 

Cement.—Mrx. Frederick A. White, the Associated Portland 

Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., Dixon House, 72 Fenchurch 

‘Street, London, E.C.; Mr. Charles Charleton, I. C. Johnson 
& Co, Ltd, Greenhithe, Gateshead, and 4 Eastcheap, London, 
'E.C, 

Glass.—Mr. A. Dodds, Sowerby’s Ellison Glass Works, 
‘Ltd, Gateshead (secretary, Pressed Glass Manufacturers’ 
.Association of Great Britain); Mr. L. J. Murray, John Walsh 
\Walsh, Soho and Vesta Glass Works, Birmingham. 


GLASGOW UNIVERSITY NEW CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES. 


THE new chemical laboratories at Glasgow University are now 
practically completed. Indeed, so great was the demand for 
more accommodation, says the Glasgow Herald, that the con- 
struction of the junior department was accelerated in order to 
admit students in January last, but much then remained to be 
done before the work could be thoroughly reorganised in its 
several branches. The whole of the new buildings, however, 
are now almost ready for use. Although between I0,000/. and 
2,000/. has been spent upon the structures alone, they are 
intended only for temporary occupation. The main purpose of 
their erection was the necessity for coping with the great 
increase in the number of students who have taken advantage 
of the chemical laboratory at Gilmorehill in recent. years. 
Advances in engineering, in science and in photography have 
all contributed to the growth of the work associated with the 
Chair of chemistry, which is held by Professor Ferguson. 
By the nature of the study, much greater accommodation is 
required in comparison with the number of students than in 
almost any other branch of University work. As the erection 
of a permanent building, which, in addition to giving the scope 
required, would have been in keeping with the’ character and 
fine architectural features of the college, could not meantime 
be entertained, it was decided, while making the new premises 
internally thoroughly adapted for the purpose, to spend no 
more than was absolutely necessary on the external fabric. It 
has, indeed, been complained that the new laboratories, in their 
brick and mortar garb, are offensive to the eye, contrasted, as 
they are, with Gilmorehill’s permanent pile of commanding 
magnificence. They have been described as “ outhouses.” It 


cannot be argued that they are in keeping with the surround- 
ings. They mar the fine sweep round to the main entrance of 
the college. But utility rather than ornament has been the 
object in view in their erection, and whatever one may think of 
the exterior, there can be no doubt that ample provision has 
now been made for the students of chemistry, and it is question- 
able if better equipped laboratories are to be found in any 
university in the kingdom. The buildings were designed by 
Mr. J. J. Burnet, who, with the limitations imposed upom him, 
has made the outside look as respectable as possible, and has 
succeeded in planning the interior in a manner that will enable 
the students and the staff to carry on their work with every 
conceivable advantage. ; 

Formerly students of all grades worked in one laboratory— 
a lofty hexagonal hall, which was latterly not well suited for 
the nature of the experiments necessary in the study of 
advanced chemistry. Much inconvenience was caused by 
senior and junior students working in the same room. It | 
handicapped both sections. Now, however, the juniors and 
the seniors have each their own buildings. These are almost 
side by side and are connected by a covered passage or 
bridge. The senior work will be undertaken in a spacious 
building of three storeys—on the top floor being the physical 
laboratory, and on the middle floor the laboratory for the 
study of organic chemistry, while the metallurgical department 
is housed in the basement. The physical laboratory is a large 
well-lit apartment, fitted with all the latest appliances. There 
is ample room for individual experiments. A stone table 
occupies the centre of the floor space. It rests upon iron 
pillars, and is not therefore susceptible to local vibration, 
which would be apt to interfere with certain kinds of experi- 
mental work. Several smaller rooms are adjacent to the 
laboratory. These include a private research laboratory, with 
a_ long stone table resting on the wall of the old building, 
where delicate instruments liable to be injured by vibration 
may be used with safety ; a dark room for photography, now 
one of the most important adjuncts to the study of chemistry ; 
a workshop where special instruments may be made by the 
students and staff ; and an instrument-room. A door in the 
corridor of the top flat gives access to a small lecture hall of 
semicircular shape. The interior is very compact. From 
the lectures desk the gallery for the accommodation of 
students rises at a precipitous angle almost to the ceiling. 
It is seated for 100 persons, every one of whom can thus have 
a near view of the lecturer’s demonstrations. The hall is well 
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lighted, but it can be instantly darkened by screens for lantern 
work, On the second floor, leading off the lecture hall, there 
are a preparation-room for the lecturer and a small private 
laboratory. 

The main hall for the study of organic chemistry, like that 
fitted up for physical chemistry, is well arranged and splendidly 
appointed. The whole of the new departments are supplied 
with draught chambers into which air is driven by two fans 
each of 14 horse-power. These are absolutely necessary, not 
only for the health of the students, which would be very liable 
to serious injury through fumes arising from experiments, but 
also for the care of very delicately-made instruments. In addi- 
tion to the organic laboratory there are on the second floor 
rooms for gas analysis and microscopic work (with a dark 
room for photo-micrography) ; also a combustion furnace-room 
and a bomb-room—the latter so named because experiments 
involving slight explosions will be conducted there. The 
metallurgical department in the basement is a very valuable 
addition to the equipment of the University. It includes a 
spacious cell-room with accumulators and a 50 horse-power 
cable, and a special room where the fan apparatus is placed. 
This apparatus is driven by electricity, and is set in operation 
by switches in the janitor’s office. Adjoining the fan chamber 
there is a furnace-room, which supplies hot water for the heat- 
ing of the whole establishment. The junior laboratory has 
accommodation for seventy-six students. Surrounding it are a 
series of apartments for special branches of work, such as 
have been already mentioned in the description of the senior 
department. While everything has been arranged so as to 
enable the student to pursue his studies with the greatest 
possible chance of success, no attempt has been made to 
decorate the interior. The brick walls are painted in pale 
green and white, and all the rooms are light and airy. Until 
a more substantial permanent building can be secured for the 
department the students may well rest content, for they have 
at command in the much despised “ outhouses ” as complete 
facilities for-the practice of chemistry as are to be found in the 
country. 


THE BIRMINGHAM BUILDING TRADES. 


FOR some years past (writes a correspondent of the Birmingham 
Daily Post) there has been a federation in Birmingham called 
the “Birmingham Building Trades Federation.” Its opera- 
tions affect all districts of Birmingham within a radius of five 
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miles from Stephenson Place. The federation consists of 
sixteen trades engaged in building operations, and it is 
managed by an executive elected annually at the general 
meeting. For some time past certain sections of the trades— 
namely, the plasterers and painters—have been agitating that 
in case of any dispute arising between employers and men the 
whole of the trades combined should withdraw their men from 
the job or jobs upon which they were engaged until such 
employer had agreed to their terms. Owing to the decision in 
the Taff Vale case the executive of the federation could not see 
their way to comply with such demand. On a specially large 
building in course of erection by a well-known employer in 
Birmingham painters, &c., had been employed and not paid 
the standard rate of wages. This case was brought before the 
federation on November 3, when the organising secretary of 
the plasterers and representatives of the painters demanded the 
withdrawal ofall the men on November 14. The executive could 
not see their way to adopt this course owing to the arrangements 
existing between the men and the Conciliation Board of Masters, 
and in consequence an adjourned meeting was held at the 
Trades Hall, Hurst Street, when the following resolution was: 
passed after strong and determined opposition :—“ That seeing: 
it is impossible to carry out the principle of the work the 
federation was formed for, and always aimed at, through all 
societies refusing to combine for that purpose at the’ present 
time, the federation be at once dissolved, according to Rule 20.” 
It was also decided that the executive committee of the federa- 
tion should, in conjunction with the trustees, treasurer, presi- 
dent and secretary, take steps to see that the income over 
expenditure year by year be proportionally divided among the 
societies contributing to the federation during the years the 
federation has been in existence ; and that the cost of winding- 
up the federation should be equally borne by all societies ° 
federated. The cash balance is upwards of 1,coo/. The effect 
of the resolution passed is that each society will have to stand 
upon its own basis ; that is, the labourers in any case of dis- 
pute will not have the support of the carpenters, plasterers, &c., 
and, of course, vice versa throughout all trades. What the: 
ultimate result will be is doubtful. Whether it will mean a 
reduction in wages by the Masters’ Association after attacking: 
first one and then the other of the trades in question, or whether: 
they will only attack those that have caused such divided 
opinion in the building trade remains to be seen. Meanwhile 
the most thoughtful and calm members of the societies affected 
are anxiously awaiting the effects of the split. 
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PRIVATE STREET WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


THE following report, signed by Councillor A. Muir Wilson 
(chairman of the committee) and the city surveyor (Mr. C. F. 
Wike), was presented last week to the highway and sewerage 
committee of the, Sheffield City Council at their meeting, and 
ordered to,be,ertteredon,their minutes :— 

No street since 1889 has been dedicated in the city without 
the express.sanction of, the works sub-committee of this com- 
mittee confirmed, by the committee itself, and afterwards 
approved by resolution of the Council as to (@) the procedure 
of dedication ; (2) the class in which the work has been done ; 
and (c) the cost to be charged to the property-owners in that 
particular street. There are two modes of procedure for the 
execution of private street works :—(1) Public Health Act, 
1875, Section 150; (2) the Sheffield Corporation Act, 1890, 
Sections 50 to 68. The Council, by resolution, decided some 
years ago to act upon the provisions of the Public Health Act 
for private street works by reason of the many vexatious objec- 
tions made by property-owners under the Sheffield Corporation 
Act, with the consequent delay and expensive litigation which 
followed such applications, and that procedure has since then 
been, and is now, carried out. The Sheffield Corporation Act 
gives the property-owners the right, under Section 53, to object 
to the decision of the Council (amongst other things), on the 
ground that the proposed works are unreasonable or that the 
estimated expenses are excessive. The Public Health Act allows 
of no such appeal-except after the work has been done, and when 
a demand for payment has been made. No such appeal under the 
latter Act has been successful. The procedure followed by the 
Council, under the Public Health Act, is that the class in which 
the work is to be done is first determined by the works sub- 
committee. After viewing the street in which the works are 
proposed to be executed, plans, sections and estimates are pre- 
pared in the city surveyor’s office, and then these plans, &c., 
and the mode of dedication (which affects the cost) approved 
of by the committee and Council. The referencing—that is, 
ascertaining the property-owners liable to pay who have 
frontages in the street—is done by the town clerk staff. The 
property-owners are then served with a twenty-eight days’ 
notice giving them full information as to the mode in which 
the work is to be done, and also giving them the option of 
doing the work themselves. At the end of the month, if the 
option has not been exercised, then the city surveyor proceeds 
with the work by the express direction of the Council by reso- 
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lution, by his own workmen and not by contractors. The 
Council afterwards sanctions the demand for the amount due 
from each property owner being made and enforced. 
The following statement shows the different class of private 
street dedication work and its cost :—(Note: The prices are 
subject to considerable alterations, dependent upon the position 
and condition of the various streets) :—Class 1 : (a) Three-inch 
thick flags and 1o-inch gritstone setts on shingle, &c, 8/. 4s. 
(estimated cost per yard); (4) 3-inch thick flags and 6-inch 
redwood paving on 6-inch cement: concrete, &c., 8/. 45.; 
(c) 3-inch thick flags and 6-inch granite setts on g-inch lime 
concrete, &c., 9/. 1s. 6d. Class 2: (a) Three-inch thick flags 


and 8-inch gritstone setts on shingle, &c: (local), 67. 85. 6d. ; 


3-inch thick flags and 8-inch gritstone setts on shingle, &c. 
(Lancs), 72. 10s. 6d. ; (4) 3-inch thick flags and 4-inch granite 
cubes on 6-inch lime concrete, &c., 7/. 8s. 6d. Class 3: 
(a) Three-inch thick flags and 6-inch gritstone setts on 6-inch 
rubble pitching foundation (local), 52. 5s. ; 3-inch thick flags 
and 6-inch gritstone setts on 6-inch rubble pitching foundation 
(Lancs), 52. 18s.; (4) 3-inch thick flags and dressed granite 
random setts on 6-inch rubble pitching foundation, 5/7. 13s. 6d. 
Class 4: (a) Three-inch thick flags and tar macadam on 9-inch 
rubble pitching foundation, 4/. 11s. ; (6) 3-inch thick flags and 
dry macadam on 9g-inch rubble pitching foundation, 4/. 9s. 
If gully connections or fall-pipe connections are required to 
any of the above, add in each case 8s. 6d. These prices 
include depot charges. 

If when an owner is served with an apportionment notice he 
feels aggrieved, he may dispute the apportionment on certain 
grounds. 
Government Board within twenty-one days after the service of 
the notice of demand. This right has been exercised in the 
case of nine streets during the last three years, and in every 
case the Board have upheld the reasonableness of the Corpora- 
tion’s requirements. Following is a list of appeals to the Local 
Government Board :—Hickmott Road: Classification, 4 A; 
date of appeal, January 2, 1902. Bagley Road: 3 B; July 25, 
1902. Northcote Road: 3 B; July 25, 1902. Providence 
Road: 3 A; November 12, 1902. HaleStreet: 3A ; Novem- 
ber 12, 1902. Poole Road: 3B; Pearce Road: 3 B ; James’s 
Street : 3 B; Cresswell Road: 3 A; allon September 18, 1903. 

The committee passed the following resolution :— 

“That this committee recommends the Council to approve 
of the committee continuing to take proceedings for private 
street works under the Public Health Act, 1875.” ; 
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Ole Architect. 


THE WEEK. 

THE decision: in Gippons v. PEASE, by. Mr. Justice 
Ripiey, which confirmed other judgments in declaring 
that plans prepared by an architect belong to whoever had 
ordered and paid for them, has created much interest for 
the defendant, who sustained a conflict which no individual 
should be allowed to do single-handed. The Council of 
the Society of Architects have passed the following resolu- 
tion, and have further resolved to guarantee a, sum not 
exceeding 50/. from the funds of the Society towards the 
legal expenses of Mr. PEAsE in his endeavour to obtain a 
reversion of the verdict or a new trial in the Court of 
Appeal :—“ That where the retainer of an architect and his 
employment is to superintend work, and the preparation of 
plans is merely ancillary to the supervision of the work, or 
where the architect is instructed in the first instance to 
prepare plans and afterwards to superintend the carrying- 
out of the works thereunder, the architect keeps the plans 
not only by custom, but because on completion of the 
work the building owner has all he bargains for. Where 
the employment of the architect is confined to the prepara- 
tion of plans without reference to the carrying-out of any 
work, then the employer, by special contract, keeps the 
plans ; but there is no recognised custom as to the employ- 
ment of an architect for this latter purpose, and therefore, 
in every case where the employer keeps the plans, he keeps 
them in pursuance of a special contract.” The Council 
have also intimated that if further financial assistance is 
required for the purpose, they will be prepared to consider 
making a further grant. 


In connection with the case it is well to keep in. view 
the practice of the United States, where the principles of 
English law inspire the Courts. According to the Lzgi- 
neering Record, it is there believed that drawings and 
specifications are not the tools of the architect or engineer, 
but are a part of the legal papers binding the client and 
the contractor. . They are regarded in the same light as a 
legal document drawn up by a lawyer for his client ; this 
document unquestionably belongs to the client, although 
it represents the results of the lawyer’s study and experi- 
ence. . While the ownership of drawings by architects has 
not often been in dispute in the United States, the subject 
has frequently been brought up in small cities and towns 
with respect to maps and records of street monuments. 
As regards specifications in the United States they “are 
generally made a part of the contract, and the latter is the 
property of the client. This is so well recognised that 
lawyers often advise their clients to bind the contract form, 
the specifications and the drawings into a single book.” 
In the form of contract recommended for genera! use by 
the American Institute of Architects there is a clause to 
the following effect :—‘‘ It is further understood and agreed 
by the parties hereto that any and all drawings and 
specifications prepared for the purposes of this contract by 
the said architect are and remain . . . property, and that 
all charges for the use of same and for the services of said 
architect are to be paid by the said owner.” After signing 
a deed containing that clause the possibility of litigation 
over drawings is avoided. 


As much public interest is aroused in the repair of the 
famous central tower of Canterbury Cathedral, the follow- 
ing extract from the report on the MSS. of the Dean and 
Chapter of Canterbury, issued by the Historical MSS. Com- 
missioners in 1876, which Mr. S. W. KEersHaw, M.A., has 
sent us, may be acceptable to our readers :—“ Expensze 
factee circa constructionem Campanilis Angelici.” The 
central tower of Canterbury Cathedral, named from an 
image which formerly surmounted it the ‘“‘ Angel steeple,” 
was rebuilt at the end of the fifteenth century.. This MS. 
records the amount of the outlay during nearly three years, 
from Easter 1494 to Michaelmas 1496. 1,650 quarters 
of lime were consumed, each quarter 8d. ; 1,132 tons of 
Caen. stone, purchased for 530/. 85. 10d, and 480,000 
bricks were used, costing 3s. 4¢. the thousand. The total 
expense for the whole period amounted to 1,0354 16s. 33¢., 


in addition to which the monastery provided out of its 


stores lead, nails, ashlar and ironwork, besides furnishing 
carts for sand and other materials. Tie charters and 
records in the cathedral library were arranged by the late 
Dr. SHEPPARD, and the abstracts of these documents in the 
Historical MSS. Commissioners’ volume touch on many 
points connected with the cathedral, also when it was the 
monastery Church of Christ before the Reformation. Those 
who cannot search the original papers will find a mine of 
information in these abstracts. ‘‘ No church, no place in 
the kingdom,” wrote Dean STANLEY, “ with the exception of 
Westminster Abbey, is so connected with the history of 
our country.” 


THE importance of the judgment in Cotts v. Home 
and Colonial Stores has: been exemplified in the case of 
KINE v. JOLLY, which came before the Court of 
Appeal. The interest arises from the circumstance that 
the conditions were of an ordinary, kind, such as might 
occur in any suburban road in the kingdom. The house 
in question was in Acton. A lady brought an action 
against the owner cf another house which obstructed the 
light to her drawing-room, morning-room and hall. There 
could be no question about the obstruction. But the 
defence was that the resulting damage was not {substantial. 
Mr. Justice KerKEwIcH considered. the plaintiff was 
entitled to an injunction so far as regarded the hall and. 
morning-room, because the room became less cheerful 
than before. As. the selling and letting value of the 
house was diminished, his Lordship ordered that so much 
of the defendant’s house as caused a nuisance within the 
meaning of the decision in CoLis v. Home and Colonial 
Stores should be taken down. The defendant appealed. 
Lord Justice VAUGHAN WILLIAMS said there used to be 
two rival views with regard ta the subject. The House of 
Lords had decided that the only right gained by prescrip- 
tion was a right to prevent one neighbour from so using 
his land as to injure the adjoining owner, and the right 
could only be properly .enforced by an action of 
nuisance. As regards light, an actionable nuisance 
must arise from such an obstruction as would sensibly 
interfere with claimant’s comfort and convenience. ‘To say 
that a percentage of light had been withdrawn was not 
sufficient. While agreeing that in the case there was a good. 
cause of action, his Lordship considered that the remedy 
should be damages and not a mandatory injunction. Lord 
Justice RomMER believed that in such cases an owner of 
ancient light was only entitled to sufficient light according 
to the ordinary notions of mankind for the comfortable ease- 
and enjoyment of the house as a dwelling. The judge had 
found that the room was stili well lighted, and his Lordship- 
considered the plaintiff had. still sufficient light for the 
ordinary purposes for which the room was used. Lord 
Justice CozEeNns-Harpy declared that the granting of 
injunctions was to be less free than formerly. The result 
is that no part of the house will have to be taken down, but 
damages of an amount to be ascertained will have to be: 
paid. In the'case there was nothing to show that any loss 
arose relating to business. There was only a diminution of 
the agreeableness of the room ; that, no doubt, is an incon-' 
venience. But for the future if it is to be avoided the 
precaution should be taken of purchasing sufficient ground 
around a house in order to secure the inmates against the 
possibility of a nuisance. 


Tue hotel-keepers in Paris are supposed to be indifferent 
to all external influences. They have their own laws and | 
customs, which determine the character of the furniture of 
the different rooms. It is evident, however, that they 
cannot resist any organised endeavour for improvement, 
especially when it emanates from a successful society. The 
Automobile Club is perhaps one of the best organised 
societies of France, and an exhibition of furniture for the 
rooms of hotels, organised by the members, has been success- 
ful. The qualities to be aimed at were health, comfort and 
simplicity. They are the qualities in which the majority of 
the furniture in the Paris hotels is most deficient. The 
committee would have a better chance of attaining their 
end if they limited the exhibition to English examples. 
But the question would have to be settled whether the 
proprietors would have the courage to purchase English 
goods, however superior. ; ee 
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REFORM IN PATENTS. — 
“THERE wasa time when the builder’s art was exercised 
. without much aid from inventors. Indeed, the old 
conservatism which, prevails in design and which makes 
men look askance on novelties is no more than a survival 
of the practice which likewise once obtained in construction. 
But those days have vanished. It is only necessary to 
glance at our advertisement pages to see the number of 
patented subjects which are now employed in building. 
Walls, floors, fireplaces, smoke preventers, windows, doors, 
stairs and minor articles can be introduced over which 
patent rights are exercised. There is no doubt they have 
advantages, and the convenience of people is increased by 
, means of new inventions. It is right to entertain reverence 
for the builders of yore. But life would become a very 
different affair to the majority of. people if they were com- 

pelled to put up with old-fashioned appliances. 

As a reform of the system of granting patents is to 
commence with the new year, it is not inapposite in such a 
journal as ours to scrutinise the new arrangements. Inven- 
tion can occupy itself with articles of all: kinds, and ina 
monetary sense some of the most successful have related 
to things which at first sight might appear trifling, Building 
offers a wide field to anybody who can create novelties, and 
the authorities. recognised the fact by. establishing an 
excellent library of architectural and constructive books at 
Southampton Buildings. 

Whenever we have to consider any innovation in Eng- 
land it is always well to call to mind the early history of 
the institution which is to be reformed. Patents are the 
successors or representatives of the old monopolies which 
were so hateful to all who did not enjoy them. In the 
reign of James I. there was a great movement of a revolu- 
tionary kind in this country. Lord Bacon, who was the 
Chancellor, was inaugurating a new era in which practical 
science was to have undoubted sway. It could not be free 
unless some of the old privileges were set aside. The 
knowledge of which Bacon was the representative was 
without any place in English universities, colleges or 
schools, and it was certain of the opposition of all who 
found their livelihood as well as their power and dignity by 
upholding the ancient system. In the same way in other 
things there existed constituted authorities who were 
inimical to all change. In the majority of the cases the 
rights were those of individuals rather than of united 
bodies, but the power for evil was increased rather than 
diminished on that account. It was necessary, therefore, 
that something should be done to clear the way by putting 
an end to monopolies which were obstructions to invention, 
or, in other words, to the application of the powers of 
nature to the service of men. 

James I. is commonly supposed: to have been a weak 
monarch. But several beneficial statutes are to be credited 
to him, and certainly one among them was that relating to 
monopolies, known as 21 JAc. 3. By it all monopolies and 
all commissions against the tenour of any law or statute 
were declared to be contrary to the laws of the realm, and 
to be void and of no effect. . Exception was made in the 
cases of “‘ Letters patents of new manufactures heretofore 
granted for 21 years or under to the inventors thereof, 
where they are not contrary to the law or any way pre- 
‘judicial to the Commonwealth; so also aré such as 
have been heretofore granted for more than :21 years 
good for 21 years from the date of their patent, notwith- 
standing this statute. Neither shall this Act extend to 
grants of new manufactures hereafter to be made to the 
inventors thereof for 14 years or under, being not contrary 
to the law or prejudicial to the Commonwealth.” The Act 
was not to be held prejudicial to London or any corpora- 
tion, company or fellowship of any art or mystery, nor to 
any company or society of merchants. The Act did not 
extend to any grant or privilege for printing, digging or 
making or compounding of saltpetre or gunpowder, or cast- 
ing or making of ordnance or shot for ordnance. Nor to 
the liberties of Newcastle concerning sea coals; nor to the 
licensing of taverns ‘so the king received the benefit,” nor 
to patents granted to individuals, for the making of glass, 
transportation of calf-skins, making smalt and melting iron 
ore and making it into castings. The Act had its limita- 
tions, which were unavoidable in 1623, but it had the 
important effect of recognising exclusive rights in inventions 


It is now sometimes said that a 
patent is not a monopoly. But in the seventeenth century 
there was no difference between the two. One was granted 
out of personal favour. of the monarch or in retura for 
money given or for services rendered to him, while the 
patents were supposed to be issued as a: free gift for the 
public benefit. Ss i ais 

It is not necessary for us to follow the history of legisla- 
tion on the subject, although considering its importance 
remarkably few Acts have been passed. Hitherto it was 
understood that the issue of letters patent did ‘not 
guarantee the originality of what was protected. If the 
subject of the patent was not entitled to the: privilege 
recourse must be had to the law courts. Al investigations 
of originality were left to lawyers, experts and judges. The 
expenses at one time were rather high. There can be no 
doubt that among the services rendered by CHARLES 
DicKENns was his revelation of the anachronisms with which 
inventors had to deal when he wrote his “ Poor Man’s Tale 
of a Patent.” He pertinently asked, “‘ Was it reasonable to 
make a man feel as if in inventing he had done something 
wrong ?” and why, after drawing up a petition and obtaining 
a warrant, he had to pay fees not only to the Sovereign, but 
to the Attorney-General, the Clerk of the Signet, the Lord 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, the Deputy, the Purse-bearer, 
the Clerk of the Hanaper, the Deputy-Clerk of the 
Hanaper, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord ‘Sealer and. the 
Deputy Chaffwax? The last functionary must have 
brought about the reform. ‘No man in England,” said 
the poor inventor, “could get a patent for an india- 
rubber band, or an iron hoop, without feeing all of them— 
some of them over and over again. I went through thirty- 


or new manufactures. 


five stages. I began with the Queen upon the Throne. I 
ended with the Deputy Chaffwax. Note, I should 
like to see the Deputy Chaffwax. Is it a man, 
or what is it?” New regulations were made by 


which it was no longer necessary for a poor inventor 
to spend 96/. 7s. 8d. in fees upon an unopposed patent 
for England alone, or over 300/. if his rights in the United 
Kingdom were to be secured. Provincial protection can 
now be secured for about 82, and after four years a small 
annual sum is charged until the thirteenth year has elapsed. 
But it was not to be expected that a government office 
with diminished fees should be over-exacting in respect of 
claims for protection. A great many letters patent were 
granted in respect of old inventions, and even for those 
which had been protected at an earlier time. In conse- 
quence, the inconvenience suffered was so injurious, not 
only to genuine inventors and to producers of novelties, 
but to the public in general, it became necessary to appoint 
a special committee to inquire into the working of the 
whole system of patents. No one acquainted with the 
operations of the Patent Office was surprised to find the 
committee reporting that more than 42 per cent. of the 
specifications were either wholly or partly anticipated by 
earlier inventions. On the other hand, there was no doubt 
that over 200,000/. was received in fees per annum. 
Although in this country the business of obtaining 
patents has been in operation for over two centuries, it was 
a comment upon officialism that the committee found it 
necessary to inquire into the practice of the United 
States and Germany—our principal rivals in business. 
In both countries it was ascertained that a patent was 
not granted until an investigation had taken place as to 
whether the inventor was warranted in his application by 
the novelty of the so-called invention or improvement. 
For that purpose it is necessary to employ a great many 
technical assistants who have some claims to be considered 
as specialists. In Germany, according to Mr. C. D. ABEL, 
the patent agent, ‘out of every three applications for a 
patent practically two are refused.” Similar information is 
not obtainable with respect to the practice in the United 
States. But, according to the same authority, the reports 
“sive the number of applications for patents in the year 
1903 at 49,289 and the number of patents granted at 
31,046, that is to say, 63 per cent. of the applications, or 
approximately double the percentage granted in Germany.” 
It is not difficult to imagine that in Germany, where officials 
of all kinds are exacting, the rejections should be ‘more 
numerous than in America. Mr. Aner, who has had an 


‘experience of forty-five years, is however of opinion that 


“patent. 
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the'proportion of old to new inventions is about 1 to 5 
or 6 ;:and if so it would appear that the process of examt- 
nation ‘employed in America or Germany is far from being 
favourable to inventors. 

The committee of tg00 came to the conclusion that 
before granting a patent an examination should take place 
by the officials of the Patent Office as to whether any similar 
invention has been made the subject of a specification 
within fifty years preceding the date of application. It is 
not to be supposed that the examination is to be accepted 
as guaranteeing originality. It is only to be understood 
that no similar invention was made the subject of a 
specification in the time mentioned. The creation of an 
organisation for such examination is not to be accomplished 
in the course of a few weeks. The Act which was passed 
in 1902 accordingly enacts that the new arrangements are 
not to commence until on and after December 31, 1904. 

With the new year a new era will accordingly begin. 
Every application will have to be scrutinised by officials. 
If they should raise objections on account of the invention 
possessing some similarity to one of which there is a record 
within half a century, the applicant is to be duly informed. 
He can then endeavour to meet the objections before the 
Controller, and if he should succeed the ordinary course 
for granting letters patent will be followed. The Controller 
cannot reject the claim. His interference is limited to 
making an announcement of the specification in which 
something similar is described. That, however, means 
much. If it were attempted by a technical journal an 
action for damages might arise; but the Controller of the 
Patent Office will in such cases be assumed to be the pro- 
tector of the public to some extent. The experiment is 
not one which can be looked forward to with confidence of 
success. A patent agent who has acquired knowledge of 
the inventions in a particular class of subject requires a very 
leng course of training, and, moreover, he should possess a 
special aptitude to enable him to take interest in the 
acquirements as weil as the possibilities of what 
inventors have done in that class. It can hardly be 
expected that officials will be able to give the same amount 
of attention to the section with which they are connected, 
unless, indeed, very narrow limits are fixed for their 
researches. Everyone knows how superficial is the manner 
of dealing with drawings or technical statements in public 
offices. ‘The work of the examiners in the Patent Office 
will be more arduous than any gone through in the 
majority of public offices. Can it be expected that the 
gentlemen in the department of patents will be of an 
exceptional class, and will examine specifications with as 
much exactitude as if they were rivals of the applicant for 
a patent? Then again, in sustaining a case before a Con- 
troller, the ordinary inventor will have little chance. Asa 
rule they are quiet men, who lack the ability to meet 
objections on the moment. A Controller, backed by 
officials and trained by practice to put arguments in a 
plausible way, is always likely to get the better of the 
encounter. It is not difficult to suppose a great many scenes 
which will resemble those between DaniEL Doyce, engi- 
neer, and the Circumlocution Office. Indeed, it would be 
folly for any man to attempt to argue his case, and the 
only reasonable thing will be to leave the contest with 
officials to a patent agent, just as disputes over standing 
orders before the Examiners of Plans in the Houses of 
Parliament have to be fought out by Parliamentary agents. 
There may, of course, be fewer difficulties than are antici- 
pated. But as a rule people are rarely successful in 
overcoming conclusions formed in Government offices. 

It is not to be understood that in America or Germany 
claims can be demonstrated with as little difficulty as 
mathematical propositions. Mr. AseL has furnished 
examples in both countries where the decisions of examiners 
were set aside. But in one case the process required over 
seven years before a final judgment could be reached, and 
always a large expenditure of money will be needed. 

We may set on the contrary side the advantages which 
will arise from a more strict procedure in the granting of 
patents. A large proportion of the public were not aware 
of: the limited value which was sometimes to be given to a 
It was supposed that every one was an improve- 
ment on its predecessors. |The consequence has been that 
many excellent inventions were at least temporarily ignored 


because it was imagined that others were likely temporarily 
to supersede ‘them. Money was often expended in 
taking up new patents for which there could be no valid 
claim. Henceforth it may be taken for granted that the 
majority of new patents are deserving of consideration on 
other accounts besides the possession of a stamped docu- 
ment. What is, however, desirable, is that under the new 
system nothing will arise which will be, fatal to claims 
which are genuine and would be beneficial to the public. 


EDINBURGH.* 

T would be interesting to ascertain if such were possible 
whether Scotsmen who are not natives of Edinburgh, 
or Englishmen, both parties seeing the city for the first 
time, derive more pleasure from the spectacle. We are 
inclined to believe that the advantage would be with the 
travellers from the South. Edinburgh is for legal and 
other purposes the capital of Scotland. But a native of 
one of the rival. cities would hesitate to admit that it 
possesses any extraordinary superiority. One proof of this 
is seen in the scanty allusions to the beauty of the capital 
written in books by men who were not natives. An 
educated Englishman, on the contrary, enters Edinburgh 
free from all local jealousy. He realises almost ut a glance 
the differences between it and an English town. He is 
sure to observe the Scott Monument with its niches full of 
figures, and it is sufficient to make him imagine that he has 
arrived in a city of romance. The glamour is likely to be 
dispelled when he receives his first hotel bill, and thinks 
over the accommodation which is valued at so exorbitant a 
price. But after a time he forgets this grievance, and 
Edinburgh remains for him a delightful memory. Men in 
Glasgow, Aberdeen or Inverness will never be heard to 
speak so enthusiastically about the capital as Englishmen. 
When it is stated WaLTER Scott created Scotland, and 
Edinburgh in particular, the words signify that he charmed 
Englishmen and made Scotland become to them what 
England never is to a Scotsman. The whole business of 
Edinburgh might be said to depend on English visitors, 
and it is for them especially the new book on Edinburgh, as 
well as others on “ Bonnie Scotland,” have been prepared. 
Considering how much the North is indebted to Cockney 
tourists—for to}a Scotsman all Englishmen are Cockneys— 
it seems to us ungracious, if not impertinent, to have such 
a conversation as the following printed as if it were 

evidence of the ignorance of the southern traveller :— 


“This is Edinburg,” a Cockney youth with a tourist 
ticket was overheard to say, as the train approached the 
Northern capital. 

“Oh, Edinboro’, is it?” answered his companion, letting 
down the window. ‘Oh, I s’y, this ain’t town—I can smell 
the’y 1” 

‘That is the fimous Castle of Edinburg,” said the first, 
and both gazed out at the Calton gaol. 

A little old woman, shrivelled with age, and neat and clean 
as a russet apple in her white mutch and her shawl, gave a 
restless movement, but said nothing. No one noticed her. 

‘Wasn't it at Edinboro’ that Janie Gedds lived?” asked 
the second youth, drawing in his head. 

“ Janie Gedds? who was she?” 

““W’y, Janie Gedds, that threw a stool at a dean’s ’ead and 
stopt a church service.” 

“Threw a stool at a dean’s ’ead and stopt a church 
service? W’y, w’atever did she do that for? What imper- 
ence!” 

And then suddenly the little old woman whom no one had 
noticed leant forward, a flash of fire in the deep-set eyes under 


the white mutch, and a brown wrinkled fist thrust out from 


the folds of the shawl. ‘Indeed, an’ she was verra richt, 
sirs! Verra richt, she was. An’ I’d dae the same mysel’.” 

The two Cockney youths collapsed as completely as ever 
did the dean. 


The story might have been made for the telling. But 
supposing it did occur, why are the pair of Cockneys to 
be blamed and ridiculed? The Calton gaol would serve 
as model for a royal or baronial castle on any stage. A 


* Edinburgh. Painted by John Fulleylove, R.I., described by 
Rosaline: Masson... With jtwenty-one full-page illustrations in coloyr, 


(London; A, & C. Black.) 
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modern gaol is expected to frighten malefactors, although 
there is no record of one ceasing to do evil after seeing 
‘the outside of such a building. But it should be remem- 
bered that the peculiar style was selected to uphold the 
amenity of Edinburgh, and on that account was admired by 
«men who had a right to be accepted as competent to judge. 
Sir WALTER Scort, as the champion of feudalism, might 
be expected to be touchy on the erection of a baronial 
castle type of prison. But he lauded the gencrosity by 
which such a building was converted into an ornament. 
He would not agree with the censures passed on so 
fantastic a structure, and he declared, ‘Surely if the 
massive, yet irregular style of a Gothic castle can be any- 
where adopted with propriety, the gaol of a metropolis, 
“built on the very. verge of a precipice, and overhanging the 
‘buildings beneath, like an ancient citadel, is the most 
appropriate subject for the purpose.” A Londoner who 
thas noticed tiie exterior of the prisons at Millbank, 
Pentonville, Holloway or Westminster, finds a diffi- 
culty in realising that the Gothic castle is anything 
but a castle, and he would no more expect that 
Edinburgh could have two castles than Windsor. As for 
the JEANIE GEDDES incident, it was not one which could 
have a parallel in the humblest congregation in the Metro- 
polis. Nor isit one which could be told with advantage in 
any London school. But this is not the only gibe against 
southerners. The second last sentence of the book says, 
‘English residents have altered national ways ; ruthless 
hands are tearing down our beautiful old stone houses, and 
building tenements in their places ; and soon—too soon— 
all Scottish traits will be lost.” There are several other 
passages which could be quoted and which are capable of 
amusing the English reader when he finds them in a book 
written for his benefit. They show that the narrow- 
emindedness which inspired the attacks on English poets 
and writers in the early part of the nineteenth century still 
survives and is exhibited in a variety of ways. When it is 
stated by an architect that no Englishman is capable of 
drawing a plan for a Scottish house or is competent to 
understand a Scottish plan, we see only the conceited pro- 
vincialism which writers of a humble class receive as if it 
ewere a revealed truth. 
Although he knows he is looked on as an ignoramus or 
a barbarian, few Englishmen could fail toadmire Edinburgh. 
Hereafter people will realise that when RuskIN attacked 
anything it was because he found the multitude admiring 
it, and he wished to display the courage of one against 
many. He would probably never have uttered a word 
against the architecture of Edinburgh if he had not heard 
so much in praise of it. There are not only many interest- 
ing works in the Scottish capital, but nature is beneficent 
in supplying coigns of vantage from which their interest 
appears enhanced. Paris, no doubt, offers a wondrous 
spectacle for anyone who looks down upon it from the hill 
of Montmartre. But Edinburgh affords several prospects. 
Within the city there are the Calton Hill, the Castle Hill 
and, we might add, Arthur’s Seat. ‘There are other views, 
‘as that from Blackford Hill, where Scott in his youth loved 
to lie and Kear the bells of St. Giles. 
‘best spot from which Marmion could be impressed by the 
greatness of Dun-Edin. The Turneresque description of 
(the plain has become irnmortal, but it is still happily true to 
the reality :— 
The wandering eye could o’er it go, 
And mark tne distant city glow 
With gloomy splendour red ; 
For on the smoke-wreaths, huge and slow, 
That round her sable turrets flow, 
The morning beams were shed, 
And tinged them with a lustre proud, 
Like that which streaks a thunder-cloud. 
Such dusky grandeur cloth’d the height, 
Where the huge castle holds its state, 
And all the steep slope down, 
Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 
Pil’d deep and massy, close and high, 
Mine own romantic town. 
_ Wherever Scott’s books can be read, Edinburgh 
Jbecomes for others also a romantic town. 
__ Apart from its historic interest, Edinburgh is worth con- 
sideration in these days when so much is said about the 
aransformation of towns. 


He selected it as the | 


Like so much elsewhere that is. 


picturesque, some of its features must be ascribed to acci- 
dent. The majority of people in England are so well 
acquainted with it, there seems no necessity to recall to 
their minds that Edinburgh is made up of two parts 
separated by a valley which some improvers have suggested 
should be filled with water, for Edinburgh’s only stream is 
likely to be overlooked by many visitors. The Old Town 
may be said to have consisted of a couple of almost parallel 
streets extending from the Castle to Holyrood Palace, a 
distance of about a mile. In the Canongate, which 
extended about half the distance, the houses were provided 
with long gardens. But in the High Street they were so 
close that almost every yard of ground was covered. The 
valley or Nor’ Loch seemed to be a barrier to extension on 
the north side, while to the south there was excellent land. 
It was on the south side that GEorcE Heruor selected the 
site for his hospital and gardens, and it might be presumed 
that other speculators would imitate his example. 

It is remarkable, however, that not until the close of 
the eighteenth century was the density of the Old Town 
and the diseases which overcrowding created recognised as 
an evil which required treatment. In families one child 
after another used to die in infancy, and indeed sickness 
and death were continuously making conquests of the 
inhabitants. Business, and especially legal affairs, had to 
be transacted in taverns. There could be no cleanliness, for 
the supply of, water was scanty, and had to be carried up the 
interminable stairs by porters. But the social conditions 
were thought to be compensation for all the disadvantages. 
“A sort of general interest,” says Scort, “united the 
whole inhabitants from the top to the bottom of these 
lofty tenements. Love and friendships might communicate 
through ceilings no thicker than the wall of Pyramus ; and 
as the possessors were usually of very different ranks, 
charity had not far to travel from home ere she found 
fitting objects of her regard.” Necessity, however, com- 
pelled the erection of houses on the south side. These 
were built after English models, and were quickly taken 
by tenants who were dissatisfied with the feudal system of 
the wynds. The Corporation realised, we suppose, that 
more advantages would be gained if the land on the 
northern side of the valley were occupied. The Nor’ Loch 
was drained, a bridge was constructed over it, and in 
order to have another means of connection with the Old 
Town it was ordered that all foundations should be dug 
to a certain depth, and the earth transported to form an 
isthmus, which was afterwards used as building sites 
for the Royal Institution and National Galleries. 
In planning the New Town, Provost DRUMMOND 
and his fellow magistrates were in advance of their time. 
The streets were laid out at right angles, and it was 
decided to have squares or gardens at intervals. In 
Princes Street buildings were only allowed to be erected on 
one side for the greater part of the distance. The result is 
that the other side is free for memorials such as the ScoTT 
Monument and the statue of “CHRISTOPHER NORTH.” 
Parallel with Princes Street is George Street, having at 
each end a square with a public monument in it, the vista 
being terminated at either side by an important building. 
Queen Street, which also runs parallel, is bounded on one 
side by gardens. A greater contrast with the Old Town 
could hardly be imagined. Some of the people of 
Edinburgh who had been accustomed to the old lofty 
houses considered a great mistake had been made in having 
the houses of the New Town with so few storeys. But 
their character was determined by the demands of the time. 
No doubt wide streets with low houses may appear ineffec- 
tive, but the sanitary advantages of the arrangement could 
not be ignored. We must remember that when the New 
Town was erected appliances which are found in the flats 
of London did not exist, and to raise lofty buildings would 
be simply to repeat the evils existing in the neighbourhood 
of the High Street. The stone employed gives an appear- 
ance of monotony, but an occasional rebuilding with red- 
brick or terra-cotta imparts a little colour which is cheering 
to a whole street. 

A distinction was marked between old and new by 
means of the architecture. The Calton Gaol was a recogni- 
tion of the claims of Gothic which might be said to 
characterise the Old Town, although Holyrood itself is 
Renaissance, and so is GEORGE Heriot’s Hospital. But 
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Edinburgh had somehow acquired the name of the Northern 
Athens, with Leith for its Pirzeus and Calton Hill fora 
second Acropolis. The consequence was thit the new 
buildings were Classic or Italian, and the monuments on 
the Calton Hill especially so. Kemp was fortunate in 
having his Gothic design for the Scorr memorial accepted, 
for some of his rivals employed the style then considered 
appropriate. Both styles may well be employed in Edin- 
DSurgh. Through its French connections, through BUCHANAN, 
CRICHTON and a host of scholars, the city can claim to 
have a direct connection with Greece and Rome. The 
Medizeval spirit was at one time also strong in Scotland, 
and if it were not a reality WALTER ScotTr at least created 
a substitute for it. 

If Edinburgh were deprived of buildings its history and 
Jegends would make it attractive. For all lovers of tradition 
it is hallowed ground. There is more tragedy in connection 
with the Old ‘Town, and Scott was happily inspired when 
he proposed to write a series entitled ‘‘Chronicles of the 
Canongate.” He was born in the Old Town, but his 
fortunes, misfortunes and heroic struggles are all con- 
nected with the New Town. He lived at 39 North 
Castle Street in “a house befitting a rich nobleman.” 
But after the financial crash he was glad to put up with an 
upper apartment in St. David Street. Many other writers 
have gone through vicissitudes of fortune in the same part 
of Edinburgh. The production of books is the staple 
industry, and concerning the authors much has been pre- 
served. Miss Masson’s book gives literary associations 
rather than those connected with artists. 

Edinburgh affords many subjects for illustration. Mr. 
JoHN FULLEYLOVE must have found it difficult to choose 
amidst so many examples to which he could render justice. 
‘There are twenty-one page plates by him. We wish they had 
been reproduced as photographs, but it has been preferred 
to present them as examples of colour printing. That isa 
process only adapted for large plates expensively produced. 
‘It is unsuited for topographical work, for the reader expects 
to have the colours of objects accurately represented, and 
that is almost impossible by any combination of a few 
colours. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


MEETING of the Institute of Architects was held on 
Monday evening last at Conduit Street, W., Mr. John 
‘Belcher, A.R.A., president, in the chair. 
Mr. Lacy W. RIDGE read a paper entitled 


Building By-laws, Specially in Rural ]Districts. 

He trusted, he said, to be enabled to lay before the meeting 
‘the broad outlines of a scheme fit to be submitted to the 
‘Government, and embodied with proper consideration and due 
‘technical drafting in a Bill for presentation to Parliament in 
the coming session. That the oppression and inconvenience of 
‘the existing by-laws was being constantly more and more widely 
felt was particularly shown by the formation of the Building By- 
laws Reform Association. As regards Mr. Justice Grantham’s 
case, it could be no small degree of annoyance that could cause 
a judge of the High Court to come down from the Bench in 
order to resist the action of the local authority in his district. 
Architects might take up the judicial position in this matter. 
‘Though the trouble these by-laws gave them was great, the 
‘quarrel was not directly theirs. Their views were the views of 
‘experts. 

Dealing with the main grounds of objections to the rural 
by-laws, Mr. Ridge said that primarily and chiefly they were 
an interference with the liberty of the subject, out of all pro- 
portion to the necessities of the case or the good done by them. 
Again, the whole scheme was founded on the fallacy that in 
‘every district there were a large number of fit persons able and 
willing to serve on Incal administrative bodies, with no axes to 
grind, with |plenty of time on their hands, and capable zzfer 
.alia of drawing up a code of workable building by-laws. 
Another objection to the system was its unnecessary clumsiness. 
This was illustrated more particularly by the requirement of 
the deposit of drawings, and that no building could be begun 
without the previous approval of the local authority. Things 
‘in themselves manifestly of no importance had to be complied 
with to save the face of the by-law. This hard-and-fast ruling 
-and keeping to the strict letter of their regulations by bodies 
who could not trust themselves to administer with common 


sense in practice, put the public atthe mercy of the least intel- 
ligent member on the board. It was’ said that local bodies 
should insist on the letter of the law all round, or there would 
be all sorts of jobbery. Perhaps that might be so. That was 
just his point. To say that was a confession that one could 
not secure in these rural districts, by popular election, men to 
be trusted with any discretionary powers, and if they were not 
tit to exercise discretion, they were not fit to have authority at 
all over the buildings of their district. The present condition 
of things was stopping building in the country, and, above all, 
was Cutting off the supply of labourers’ cottages. It was now 
generally recognised that there was no efficient way out of the 
difficulty except by legislation With, respect to this it was 
important to realise the proper limits of legislation. It was not 
for the law as a fairy grandmother to lay down in such a case 
as this that which was desirable or comfortable or even econo- 
mical or good builcing, but only that which the public safety 
demands should be enacted and enforced by officials appointed 
for the public and paid at the public expense. 

Mr. Ridge proceeded to submit a rcugh draft of by-laws 
which he considered would suffice for the general regulation of 
building so far as the public interest was concerned in ordinary 
rural districts These proposals dealt with (A) Notice to the 
local authority of the kind of building intended to be erected ; 
(B) width of road ; (C) the provision of open space for purposes 
of light ana ventilation ; (D) damp layer and course—being a 
shortened form of by-laws 3 and 4 of the Local Government’s 
model of 1993. The draft also contained regulations relating 
to sanitary arrangements ; (E) lobby to closets; (F) privy; 
(G) soil-pipes and wastes ; (H) disposal of sewage 

Speaking of the disposal of sewage, Mr. Ridge asked :— 
Have we not somewhat recklessly admitted the system of 
removing by water-carriage away from our houses matter 
which ought to have been returned to the land? Is not our 
wrong-doing constantly finding us out both in the smaller cases 
which we architects have to treat, and in the larger problems 
involved in the disposal of the sewage of our city? 

One other subject, (I) party-walls, not included in the 
Model Rural By-laws of 1903, should,. Mr. Ridge considered, 
most certainly be added, and be of universal application. The 
efficiency of the party-wall on small buildings for preventing the 
spread of fire was manifest. The Royal Institute had already sub- 
mitted to the Local Government Board a carefully drawn clause 
on this subject, but it was neglected in the new model in favour 
appirently of provisions as to the sizes of window and heights 
of storeys, which seemed to assume that the proposed build- 
ings were to be carried out by lunatics. The Institute did not 
suggest that party-walls should be carried through the roof in 
small buildings, while in warehouses. it suggested increased 
height, as in the London Building Act. 

The by-laws proposed, Mr. Ridge considered, might be 
made universal in this country without oppression or incon- 
venience to the public. The system required no submission 
of drawings, no assent before building was to be given or with- 
held by any local authority, and the points were so little 
technical that such supervision as was needed could be given 
by any man who was fit to be appointed an inspector at all. 
When the local authority furnished sewers for the use of its 
district a new stage was reached. Plans showing the drains 
needed must be submitted, and the works to be executed agreed 
to as a condition precedent to having the use of the sewers. 
The author counselled the local authority and their officers to 
co-operate with architects in doing the best for the buildings 
under the special circumstances of each case, rather than 
regard their by-laws as the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
however useless and inapplicable they might be. The admini- 
stration of by-laws with respect to the formation of roads and 
streets in the spirit of agreement, rather than of command, 
would also do much to remove irritation. 

Nothing, however, should be done to diminish the power of 
local authorities to deal with dangerous structures or places 
unfit for human habitation On the other hand, it should be 
distinctly understood that these powers might be extended to 
deal with new buildings should necessity arise 

The system proposed, well administered, would be far more 
useful to stop bad building than hard-and-fast by-laws. The 
local council and their inspector would soon discover the cases 
where intervention was necessary, and would leave the reput- 
able builder, contractor and architect alone. 

Leaving London and the large towns out of consideration, 
the author considered his scheme sufficient for all practical 
purposes. In the most open country, and universally through- 
out England, space would be left for the roads the cottages 
would not be huddled together, the laws of common cle inliness 
would be observed in sanitary matters and material protect'on 
from the spread of fire would be afforded. The system sug- 
gested was simple, elastic, worked at small. trouble to the local 
council and with but few officials, and was applicable even in 
the smaller towns—in fact, until the stage was reached a’ which 
the community was justified in employing’ a really competent 
professional adviser. ° ~~~! a a 
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Mr. J. S. GIBSON, in a second paper, entitled 


Architectural Design and the London Building Act, 


said that the Building Act of 1894 was probably to the 
majority of London architects a series of regulations with 
which the artistic spirit was continually in conflict. The 
objects to be attained by a Building Act for such a city as 
London were twofold—first, in all matters relating to the con- 
struction of buildings it must contain such provisions as are 
necessary for the safety, health and bodily well-being of the 
inhabitants, and in the arrangement and design of streets 
ample facilities for the carrying on of their daily work ; while, 
secondly, its regulations should be ‘such as would encourage 
the mental growth of the people by providing an environment 
likely to stimulate thought and invention. 

As regards the primary object—viz. the safety, health and 
bodily well-being of the inhabitants—generally speaking this 
had already been attained by the London Building Act. As re- 
gards the second, the design and arrangement of streets to afford 
ample facilities for the carrying on of our daily work, he 
thought the Act was wholly inadequate, and had not even 
touched the fringe of the subject. This was amply proved by 
the constitution of a Royal: Commission on the Traffic of 
London Streets. Inthe personnel of that Commission it was 
rather amusing to find that all architects had been ignored, 
and as far as he knew, no architect had appeared before it to 
express any views on the laying-out and design of London 
streets; yet if Sir Christopher Wren’s scheme for laying-out the 
new streets of London after the Great Fire had been carried 
into effect, it is very probable there would have been no need 
for the present Royal Commission on Traffic, and Sir 
Christopher Wren was only an architect and surveyor. ° 

When one realises the enormous annual loss to the com- 
munity directly occasioned by the inadequate widths of the 
main streets in the central part of London, the lack of broad 
and direct lines of street communication east and west, north 
and south, on both banks of the river—when this is manifested 
day after day by the congested traffic in practically every main 
street within a radius of one mile of St. Paul’s, group after 
group of cabs, motor cars and ’buses, intermixed with slow- 
moving drays and carts, stopped every quarter of a mile, the 
dislocation of streams of traffic occasioned by the loading and 
discharge of vans in Fleet Street, the Strand, Cheapside, Bond 
Street, and such like thoroughfares, it must be patent to even 
the most indifferent that the time has come when, to put it on 
the lowest commercial grounds, the whole great question of the 
realignment of the main traffic arteries and their enlargement 
to the work to be done must be seriously taken in hand 

All new streets and the widening of those already existing 
_ should be part of one great scheme, conceived on large and 
generous lines, so that ultimately we should have a city of noble 
streets. As regards the laying-out of new areas on the out- 
skirts of London, large estates are being continually cut up by 
the speculative builder into vast tracts of mean streets, lined 
with meretricious or vulgarly pretentious houses, disposed as 
he thinks best for himself, and with no regard to the surround- 
ings, the main lines of traffic, or the fact that his area is an 
integral part of the whole town. The time has come when 
steps should be taken to compel the owners to lay out their 
land in the interests of the community as well as in the 
interests of the owner. 

The utter failure of Shaftesbury Avenue, either as an 
adequate roadway or as an example of architectural street 
design, has evidently not been lost upon the authorities, for we 
find the London County Council setting out the Kingsway at 
100 feet wide instead of the 60 feet of Shaftesbury Avenue, and 
this is a step in the right direction. 

The author went on to compare the widths of important 
thoroughfares in London with those of continental and 
American cities, and thought there would be general agreement 
with him that any amended Act should authorise the Council 
to provide for streets up to 100 feet in width if the inadequacies 
of the present were to be obviated in the future. 

The next point was the relation of the height of building to 
the width of street. In this connection the author referred to 
an article in Ze Buzlder, of February 20 last, which, he said, 
dealt thoroughly with the point, and which he quoted at some 
length. The writer of the article expressed astunishment that 
in considering section 49, “the Institute committee had made 
no protest against the absurd anomaly by which, according to 
the existing Act, a street 6 inches less than 50 feet in width is 
restricted to buildings the same height as the width of the 
street, while a street 6 inches over 50 feet in width may be 
lined with buildings 80 feet high.” 

In buildings in the City of London the dominant factor 
governing the height was usually the rights of light of the 
opposite owners, and this had often determined the reasonable- 
ness of the heights of new buildings. When streets are 
increased beyond a width of 60 feet the heights, he thought, 


might be also increased beyond the'width. of street without ., 
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| the following as a schedule of maximum heights for streets. 


within a radius of 13 miles of St. Paul’s Cathedral :— 


Ratio of Height Approximate Approximate 
; of Buildings to Lowest Highest 
Width of Street. Width of Street. Buildings. Buildings. 
Feet. Feet. eet. 
ALoMioy (is4' eIZOOO 40 60: 
60 to 80 . gl 125 67 90: 
Soto 100 . ete 250 100 125 


For streets outside the 13 mile radius from St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and within a 3 miles radius the heights should be 
equal to the widths of the streets, while outside the 3 miles 
radius the heights should be less than the widths of the streets, 
with a maximum height of ‘75 of the width for streets of 
100 feet wide. 

Another point of great importance is the provision of air+ 
spaces between the houses in the outer zones, The German 
regulation which stipulates for the outskirts of Berlin and other 
towns that there should be a space between the houses for 
aeration is a provision worthy of our serious consideration. 

A further point is the provision of air-spaces to buildings, 
more particularly on corner sites in London, where by sec- 
tion 41, sub-section 4, the height of the building is limited to: 
30 feet upon such part of the space at the rear of the building 
as the Council may think fit. It would tend to continuity of 
street frontage design if the restrictions as to heights of build- 
ings on such rear spaces were abolished and percentages of 
areas of land to be covered substituted, and would render 
unnecessary the special applications to the Council which 
architects resort to only after they have tried every other 
expedient to obtain the effect they desire. 

Coming to the minor details of the Act which bear upon the 
design of buildings, the author dealt with the regulation 
governing the areas of openings and recesses in external walls. 
Section 54, he thought, was not properly drawn, even for a 
plain wall with openings and recesses in it, and as a regulation 
governing the whole subject of the relative areas of solids and 
voids in external walls of varied design and construction it was: 
wholly inadequate. 

The projection of cornices is a matter of very considerable 
importance in architectural design ; the arbitrary limitation to: 
2 feet 6 inches met with wholesale disapproval. It should not 
be necessary, in streets of ample width, to set back the building 
line in order to obtain an adequate projection of cornice, as. 
had practically been done under the present Act. Further, in 
streets of 50 feet width and over, the projection of cornices, 
balconies, oriel and bay windows should have fixed ratios to 
the width of street, and their erection permitted without having 
to make special application to the Council 

Some provision should also be made for overhanging eaves. 
and verges, which do not strictly come under the heading of 
cornices, as there are great artistic possibilities in the treat- 
ment of wall-heads, gables and pediments with overhanging 
eaves, and these would not interfere with the amenity of the 
streets in any greater degree than cornices of similar pro- 
jection, 

As regards the regulation governing shop-fronts, it would 
be a step in the direction of sober and logical design if it were 
made impossible to erect huge sheets of glass on ground and 
first-floors. The public would welcome a return to more 
modestly-designed shop-fronts, and trade, he thought, would 
not suffer in consequence of the change. 

The Institute had made some suggestions dealing with this. . 
matter whereby sufficient piers or other supports of granite, 
stone, brick, metal or other approved materials should be con- 
structed from the level of the ground to the main wall of the 
superstructure above, and these piers should not at any time 
be covered with mirrors or otherwise concealed. 

Mr Gibson concluded by referring to three matters which 
he claimed to be of grave public importance :— 

First, the lack of any provision in the present Act for the 
use of protected steel construction in buildings. Considering. 
the advantages to be obtained by its adoption, the saving in. 
floor space, the important bearing it had on the areas of 
support, the difference its proper use would make on the pro- 
portion of solids and voids in external wall design, it was 
greatly to be regretted that its adoption as a building materiah 
was not foreseen and provided for Buildings were con- 
structionally erected in this material, and then the external and 
other walls built around the steel in the same huge masses of 
brick and stonework as were necessary for buildings erected of 
the latter materials only. Practically the whole advantages of 
steel construction were nullified, and enormous masses of 
materials and labour absolutely wasted. 

Secondly, he protested against the exemption of certain 
buildings of railway, canal and dock companies from the 
operation of clauses 6 and 7 regulating matters of construction 
and design. One could only think with indignation of such 
atrocious structures as Broad Street, London Bridge, Ludgate 
Hill and: Victoria stations, to mention, a few examples of the 


detriment to its architectural aspect. The author suggested ! ill-doing of these private companies. It was nothing less than” 
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a public scandal that a great city like London ‘should: be 
powerless to insist on the instant removal of such structures. 

The third point of public importance was the great desir- 
ability of all district surveyors being practising architects. 
Nothing could be more inimical to the interests of the public, 
to the growth of architecture, to the beautifying of our streets, 
than to have ‘as interpreters and administrators of a complex 
Building Act persons who, although highly skilled in technical 
knowledge and masters of routine, were inexperienced in the 
erection of buildings In the interpretation of the various 
regulations dealing with complex modern buildings it was 
essential to have men who were experienced in modern archi- 
tectural practice, men who knew the difficulties that were con- 
‘stantly arising,,.who were intimately conversant. with the 
schemes of architects as judged by their designs. He com- 
mended to the consideration of all district surveyors the second 
section of the Building Laws: of New York, viz. ‘This 
ordinance is hereby declared to be remedial, and is to be con- 
strued liberally, to secure the beneficial interests and purposes 
thereof” 

The author hoped that the attention of the City Corporation 
and the London County Council would be given to all the 
matters raised by the reading of the papers that evening, and 
that they would use every means in their power to further the 
development of London on lines that would give them a noble 
city. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Building By-laws Reform Asso- 
ciation, who proposed a vote of thanks to the authors of the 
two papers, «aid it gave him very great pleasure to be able to 
testify both from immediate experience in connection with 
rural by-laws and from past experience with the London 
Building Act of 1894, to the enormous assistance rendered in 
litigation by members of the profession represented by the 
Institute. Mr. Ridge advocated legislation somewhat in 
detail as a remedy for the present state of affairs, and on that 
point he disagreed with the paper. He was one of those who 
believed that by-laws might be determined and amended 
without an Act of Parliament, because it was impossible either 
on the floor of the House or in committee-rooms to deal 
adequately with the question of the construction of buildings. 
He therefore urged upon the Institute the desirability of 
avoiding anything like detailed legislation if they were to get 
assistance from Parliament in amending rural by-laws. They 
wanted by-laws which should enable architects, that when 
they had designed a building which they considered best for 
their client and was good and suitable to the purpose for 
which it was to be used, to carry out their work unhampered. 
They must meet the necessities of the case. As the matter 
stood the by-laws would be administered. Therefore if architects 
were to get assistance it would have to be by exemption 
from by-laws and not by enacting by-laws which might still 
allow trouble to be possible. The views which had been 
upheld by the Association which he represented were that a 
code of by-laws might be framed which could be administered 
with the existing machinery without unduly hampering those 
who had to provide large houses for the well-to-do or small 
cottages for the poorer classes. On this last point it was that 
the matter had been brought so prominently into view. He 
would not refer to specific cases, the number was toa numerous. 
At the present time it had become a burning question how to 
make it possible to provide adequate cottage accommodation 
within the means of those who gained their living on the land. 
[t, therefore, seemed to him that the only restrictions in the 
first instance should be that sufficient space and sound cottages 
should be provided to make them sanitary and comfortable 
hakitations ; beyond that nothing should be required. . 

Mr. RIDGE, in a word of explanation, said the last speaker 
had not quite followed his proposition with regard to the Act of 
Parliament. He had suggested that the Act should be passed 
to enable the Local Government Board to take away those 
powers and substitute such simple by-laws as would seem to it 
proper to enact, 

Mr G HusparbD seconded the vote of thanks. 

Mr. W. WoopwaRbD, in supporting the motion, moved that 
the further discussion of the papers be adjourned to another 
meeting. The subject, he said, was of vital importance to the 
profession, and required more consideration than they could 
give to it at a late hour. : 

Mr E T. HALL seconded the motion, which was carried. _ 

The PRESIDENT said the further discussion of the papers 
would be held at the meeting on January 9. In concluding, he 
said they had all felt the oppression of rural by-laws and the 
difficulty of dealing with rural committees, and they therefore 
sympathised with those who had had such experiences as they, 
had heard at the meeting. The chief point which both papers 
pressed upon them was the increasing officialism that opposed 
their professional work. They wanted men who would not 
shirk responsibility, and who would determine each case on its 
own merits, and if they had-such by-laws as suggested by Mr. 
Ridge, simple in character in matters which concerned the 
community at large; the néed for legislation would be removed. 


YARDLEY HASTINGS. 

te the annual meeting of the: Northampton -Architectural 

and Archeological Society-a-paper was read by Mr. C, A. 
Markham on “The Fourteenth-Century Manor ..House at 
Yardley Hastings” This interesting and unique fragment of a 
bygone age once formed part of the large and important manor 
house of Yardley Hastinys. It is close to and on the north 
side of the church of St. Andrew, and was probably erected by 
John Lord Hastings about the year 1330; but there does not 
seem to be any history connected with it, other than’ that which 
could be read in its stones. -The first Lord of the Manor of 
Yardley they heard about was the great Waltheop, son of Siward, 
Earl of Northumberland, who was born in 1045, and created 
first Lord of Northampton about the year 1071. Mr, 
Markham then traced the history of the ownership of the 
Yardley estates, and gave their description in Domesday Book. 
Lawrence de Hastings was bern about 1318, and became the 
tenth Baton Hastings in 1325. Fourteen years later he was 
created Earl of Pembroke, and soon after married Lady Agnes 
Mortimer, daughter of Roger, first Earl of March. Baron 
Hastings was probably the builder of the manor house at 
Yardley Hastings. He died on August 30, 1348, leaving 
one son, John de Hastings, who was only a.year old at the 
time of his death. The building could not be placed later than 
1350; indeed, it was probable that it was erected some ten or 
fifteen years before that date, and it was most nnlikely that it 
was built during the minority of John de Hastings. From the 
Hastings family the estates at Yardley passed by marriage to 
Reginald de Grey, of Ruthen, whose descendant, Richard Earl 
of Kent, sold the manor of Yardley Hastings to:Sir William 
Compton, the ancestor of the present noble owner, the 
Marquis of Northampton. Only a small portion of the manor 
house at Yardley now remained, and it was sometimes called 
“The Castle” and sometimes “The Court Parlour.” In this 
building the court leet of the Marquis of Northampton, the 
Lord of the Manor, used always to be opened, and then the 
proceedings were adjourned to the Rose and Crown inn. The 
part of the house now standing consisted of a single rectangular 
building about 35 by 21 feet,‘with cellar, ground, first and second 
floors, and was entirely built of limestone. Mr. Markham then 
described the building in detail, and gave the various features 
which conclusively proved it to be of fourteenth-century origin, 
and said it was in many respects the counterpart of one at 
Northborough, near Peterborough, which was erected about 
1325. 


EGYPTIAN PORCELAIN. 

aes alabaster and stone the Egyptians used a kind of 

porcelain or faience of a white sand, slightly fused, glazed 
by lead, silica or soda, and covered with a coloured glaze or 
enamel for vases. They also employed a whitish steatite for 
the same purpose which, when carved of the required shape, 
was covered with a frit or glaze and then sent to the furnace 
and fused. Porcelain vases are principally of a blue or green 
colour and are chiefly of the shape of basins or bowls or tall 
cups on a stand or stem, the whole in shape of the flower of a 
water-plant. Some were employed for perfumes or unguents, 
and had a flat, slightly convex body and a small neck, like the 
flower of the papyrus, often supported at the sides by two 
sitting apes. Others were cylindrical, in shape of unguent- 
vases. The bowls and basins were frequently ornamented 
with figures of persons, animals, water-plants and other sub- 
jects. Small vases of this material in shape of animals for the 
toilet were made also of porcelain, traced in a dark outline. 
Some vases were inlaid or glazed in various colours, and 
yellow, violet, white and other colours are found to have been 
so employed. The use of porcelain was certainly as old as the 
eighteenth dynasty, when the blue colour came into. use; but 
at the period of the twenty-sixth dynasty a pale apple-green 
coloured ware came into use and continued till the time of the 
Greek and Roman rule, when jugs in the shape of the otzochoe 
or wine-bottle, ornamented with figures in relief, were fabricated 
and bore incised inscriptions with the name of the reigning 
monarch Itwas not uncommon, as appears from the frag- 
ments discovered at the Sarabut el Khadem, near Mount 
Sinai, to place the name of the ruling monarch on the porcelain 
vases used in palaces or temples. Like the alabaster vases, 
those of porcelain were exported and are found in the same 
localities, whither they had been carried by trade or other 
intercourse. They are found in the tombs with other 
sepulchral furniture. Porcelain was extensively employed for 
other purposes. The beautiful blue colour is due to the use of 
copper. The vases of stone and porcelain had often disc- 
shaped or convex covers fitting into the mouth. 


The History of the Royal Academy, by Mr. F. A. Eaton 
and the late Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R.A., will be published early 
in the New Year by Mr, John Murray. : 
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- NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


THE action Hopcson v. WauGH, which has occupied 
the Lord Chief Justice during several days, exemplifies the 
risks incurred by architects whenever, to suit the con- 
venience of a client, they prepare plans and estimates in 
a hurry. The plaintiff in 1900 purchased a property in 
Hertfordshire. He was about to start on a voyage to 
Japan, and he wished to ascertain the cost of the changes 
which he considered requisite to be carried out on his new 
property. He asked Mr. Jonn Waueu, architect and civil 
engineer of Bradford, to take up the work. Plans and 
estimates were got out quickly, but as all the arrangements 
for the’ contracts could not be gone through with similar 
expedition, the plaintiff gave a power of attorney to a friend 
Mr. DEAN, to take his place. The plans and estimates 
were approved. The prices originally amounted to 2,7342, 
but when the details were fully worked out the con- 
tract. amount was 4,3847 In the end the actual 
cost ‘rose to 6,3022- As the plaintiffs friend and 
representative had signed the contract, the action was 
brought for damages arising out of Mr. WauGu’s neglect of 
duty as an architect. It was alleged that some works were 
executed which were contrary to the plaintiffs express 
instructions, that other works were not properly executed, 
and that the whole work was measured up instead of extras 
only. The defendant’s plea was that the estimates were 
only intended to show the approximate cost; that the 
plaintiff had ordered alterations and additions, and that 
owing to the absence of the plaintiff he (Mr. WauGH) was 
compelled to exercise his own discretion. The character 
of the plaintiff's case was suggested by his counsel saying 
that if any imputation of fraud had been made against Mr. 
WaucGu he wished to withdraw it.. The Lord Chief Justice 
expressed an opinion that the withdrawal shou'd have come 
from the plaintiff, and it was subsequently stated that 
Mr.’ Hopcson unreservedly approved of the declaration 
that no fraud or dishonesty was imputed against Mr. 
WaucH. After long consideration the Lord Chief 
Justice came to the conclusion that the defendant could 
not be charged with any breach of duty or breach of 
covenant. The plaintiff’s claim for over 10,000/. was 
therefore dismissed with costs, and the counterclaim for 
fees, amounting to 1,2632, was admitted to the extent of 
1,0187, His Lordship said his belief was that the 
plaintiff ’s memory had failed in respect of matters out of 
’ which he made a grievance. The defendant had acted 
honourably throughout, and there were errors of judgment 
to warrant an action. A stay of execution was applied for, 
and it was only granted on the undertaking that the costs 
would be returned in case the appeal was successful. The 
case could not have arisen if the plaintiff had realised the 
full extent of what is possible for an architect in respect 
of estimates. In all cases, especially where repairs and 
alterations are to be undertaken, estimates are more difficult 
than with new buildings. One of the charges made, for 
instance, was that the plaintiff had lost a tenant who paid 
50/. a year for a house which after the alterations would be 
worth a rental of 752 a year. There were works relating to 
amill-stream, atrout-stream and ponds, which were deceptive. 
The property is of importance, consisting of 1,600 acres 
with four residences on it, and there can be little doubt its 
value has been proportionately augmented through Mr. 
Waucn’s works, 


_ _THE office of an arbitrator calls for the exercise of 
judicial faculties as well as experience in dealing with the 
subjects which have to be inquired into. There is a 
temptation to lengthen the proceedings, and on that 
account it 1s sometimes said arbitration is more ex- 
pensive than a trial in Court. Much depends on the 
character of the arbitrator, and a just man will endeavour 
to keep the proceedings within rigorous bounds. In Edin- 
burgh Mr. James WALKER, a well-known surveyor, who 
endeavoured “to keep down the proof” in an important 
building case, and in consequence was able to go through 
the inquiry in nine days, was near finding himself in an 
awkward position about his fees. The inquiry arose out 
of the building of a hospital for the Corporation which 
cost 66,4477. The Corporation paid 55,3077, and the 
builder was compelled to bring an action. The Corpora- 


tion made a counterclaim for delay. The two cases were. 
referred to Mr. WaLkKER, who found the builder was 
entitled to receive about 7,000/. instead of the 11,000/. 
claimed. Mr. WALKER very prudently followed a course 
that is often adopted, but should become general. He . 

declined to announce his award until he received his fee of ~ 
600 guineas. But he gave the undertaking that he was 

ready to refund any sum which might be considered in: 

excess. The parties each then paid half the fee under protest., 

The question which arose in the Courts last week was 

whether the arbitrator’s fee was to form part of the 

costs which the city of Edinburgh would have to pay. It 

appeared that after all the sum was not so excessive for an 

inquiry which lasted nine days as might appear at first 

sight.. The shorthand writer’s charges amounted to 150/., 

and the out-of-pocket expenses of Mr. WALKER amounted. 

to 170/7._ Besides, he had offered, in order that the matter 

might be settled, to accept 5007, He was also willing that. 

if there had to be an inquiry Sir Rowand ANDERSON 

should be selected. The judge expressed his surprise that 

the parties themselves did not endeavour to arrive at a 

settlement. As there was opposition, he could not accept: 

the amount as correct, and he could not undertake the 

auditing of the account. It would not be wise to appoint 

a person in a similar position to Mr. WALKER to make. 

inquiries. The only course which appeared to be open was. 

to ask the accountant of the Court to take the items and 

to present a report. Parties are willing enough to allow their 

claims to be determined by an expert because such a 

course is advantageous to them. But they should also be 

prepared to admit that an arbitrator is a judge for the time 

being, and should be paid fees which are worthy of his. 

position. 


IT is satisfactory to find a civil engineer of the standing. 
of Mr. CHARLES HAWKSLEY confessing the ugly forms 
which were adopted for engineering construction. Engi- 
neers, he declared, were either wanting in taste themselves. 
or they sacrificed everything to mere utility, and the result 
was that they disfigured the country in a way that they had 
no right to disfigure it. A design could be good from the 
point of view of utility, but it should also result in a struc- 
ture which, if not handsome, was at least not offensively 
ugly. In order to remove the grievance, if possible, Mr. 
HAWKSLEY proposes to establish a premium in connection: 
with the Institution of Civil Engineers, to be awarded to 
designs in which good taste is combined with utility and 
strength. Such a departure from established practice is 
likely to amaze many of the older representatives of the: 
profession. Considering the enormous influence which engi- 
neers. possess, they could have accomplished great things: 
if they only allowed the building erected in connectiow 
with their works to be designed by trained architects. 
Railway stations in particular would not be the monstrosi- 
ties on a big scale of which almost every important town. 
in Great Britain can furnish an example. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


SANDRINGHAM HOUSE, GARDEN FRONT. 
See Zhe Architect, December 16, for description. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY NAME, READING. 

HE competition for the above church was a limited! 

one, and designs were sent in without any distinc- 
tive mark, the accommodation being for 700 ata cost of 
7,000/. exclusive of seating. The builder’s tender of 6,600/. 
did not include the tower above the roof of the lady chapel, 
appearing in the alternative elevation, which was prepared 
to show the completed design. Elsewhere correspondence. 
relating to the subject is published. 


TUDOR HOUSE, HAMPSTEAD. ‘ 


CITY OF NEW YORE HOTEL.—BAR—HALL, 


Dec. 28, 1904.] 
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THE CAMPANILE, VENICE. 

fake delay in carrying out the foundations of the Campanile 

has given opportunity for an investigation of the founda- 
tions of the neighbouring: basilica of St. Mark, which would 
appear to be exposed to similar dangers. A report has been 
prepared by Signor Manfredi and Signor Marangoni, who are 
at the head of a technical bureau which has supplanted the 
former administration for the care of St. Mark. They have 
made it appear that the whole of the underwork of the 
cathedral is in a most dangerous condition, and that at any time 


such injury may arise to the domes as will have a serious effect. 


not only upon them, but upon the mosaics with which they 
are adorned. In fact, all parts in which there is marble 
lining and mosaics may be cracked and dislocated. In several 
parts injury has been caused which now could be remedied, 
but if left to a later time would be irreparable. It is estimated 
that the works which are immediately necessary would only 
cost 6,060/., which under the circumstances appears extremely 
moderate. 

Work in foundations is rarely interesting, and consequently 
few travellers to Venice have cared to describe the operations 
which are in progress for rebuilding the Campanile. The 
work was examined frequently during the past summer by Mr. 
F. Hopkinson Smith, whose position as an artist and experience 
as a builder of difficult masonry structures qualify him to speak 
with equal authority on the technical questions involved in the 


_in the masonry to prevent this. 


The cause of the fall of the tower is worth mentioning. 
again, as it is an excellent procf of the need of great care im 
making changes in old masonry structures.. Against the east 
wall of the Campanile was a little marble logietta, built in 1540: 
It had an almost flat roof. The rain that beat against that 
side of the tower ran down the surface of the masonry and. 
entered the logietta, and it was decided to insert a lead flashing. 
Accordingly a course of stone 
about 25 feet long was taken out of the outer wall in 1745, and 
work was started on the old masonry behind it in the same 
reckless way. While it was in progress the old wall settled a. 
little, not enough to wreck the structure then, but sufficient to: 
give warning to the men., They began at once to build up the 
cut they had made, but the filling was done too late, cracks 
appearing in both the east and north walls, and in a few days. 
the end came. 

The Campanile fell directly downward and very little: 
damage was accordingly done to the buildings in the vicinity 
except the Library, which had one corner almost completely 
wrecked. The damaged mouldings and stones have been 
used whenever possible, and have been repaired with a delicate 
care that deserves hearty commendation The material form- 
ing the older part of the tower largely disappeared in dust, 
while the upper part, which dropped vertically on the founda- 
tion, was so shattered that it is useless for any further building 
purpose. 


THE TRENCH FOR THE EXTENSION OF THE ORIGINAL FOOTING OF THE CAMPANILE AT VENICE. 


work and on the sentiment with which the reconstruction is 
directed. The following notes on the progress of the recon- 
struction have been furnished by him to the Axginecring 
Record :— 

The foundations for the Campanile, the only part remaining 
after the disaster, were probably constructed about the year 
1100. The lower part of the tower, up to a level of 116 feet, 
was first built. The bricks employed were about 3} inches thick 
and 12 inches square, and some blocks of marble were used for 
trimming at the corners. This portion of the tower was a 
45-feet square, outside measurement, in plan. There was an 
outer wall ro feet thick, next a hollow space, and then an 
inner wall of about 8 feet built around a centre winding ascent. 
The space was filled solid with all kinds of brick and rough 
stone, probably brought for the purpose from many places on 
the mainland. Mr. Smith found several fragments of statues 
among this filling. 

About the middle of the <hirteenth century the completion 
of the tower was undertaken. The upper part was afterward 
repaired or rebuilt several times, and it was not until 1510 that 
the belfry familiar to visitors to Venice was built. The attic 
and pyramidal roof were finished in 1514, and the statue of 
St. Gabriel was put in place in 1517, making the total height 
of the tower about 320 feet. The old eastern wall became 
badly cracked during the next two centuries, and in 1745 it 
was faced with another wall, which was not well bonded to it. 


The examination of the foundations, which are 48 feet 
square, revealed the surprising fact that at their centre there 
was a large hollow chamber filled with loose stones the size of 
a man’s head. Mr. Smith states that he could detect no signs 
whatever of mortar about these stones. Evidently, therefore, 
the original builders considered it safer to make the foundation. 
a sort of hollow square, directly under the walls, imposing a. 
uniform load on all the piles which carried it, than to adopt a 
solid square heavily loaded near the edges by the walls and 
carrying comparatively little load at the centre. In rebuilding. 
the tower the old foundation will be kept unchanged, but will 
have its base encircled for a width of 15 feet by concrete resting, 
on piles. 

The trench for this footing is shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, reproduced from photographs taken by Mr. Smith. 
It is surrounded by sheet-piling, which that gentleman states is. 
unusually well made. Although the ground-water level is but 
a few feet below the surface (Mr. Smith has seen the whole 
plaza awash during a very high stage of the Adriatic) the trench 
is kept dry with very little bailing. The bottom is being filled 
with 8-inch piles touching each other, and driven by a light 
rigging operated wholly by labourers. The work is done very 
slowly, and the progress of each pile is watched carefully, so 
that the sinking can be stopped as soon as a satisfactory 
bearing is reached. These piles make a very durable founda- 
tion in Venice ; Mr. Smith brought home a section of one of 
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the original piles of thé Campanile, which is as sound to-day 
as when it was driven‘over 900 years ago. When this pilling 
is completed. it will probably be covered with a grillage, on 
which the new concrete extension of the base will be 
-constructed. i 

The bricks for the new structure are being made by the city 
on the Fondamenta della Pallada. Like the other material 
mow reaching the site of the work they will doubtless be carried 
‘from ‘the water front to the tower by much the same primitive 
methods that were followed in 900 A.D. The use of a portable 
vailway across the plaza.is a modern innovation which is 
apparently no more in harmony with local methods of building 
than it would be with the feelings of the tourists visiting 
Venice. ‘So long as the city authorities feel able to shoulder 
the expense of carrying the work along’in this way. nobody has 
reason to complain, least of all architects and engineers who 
may be fortunate enough to witness the reconstruction of this 
famous tower. Mr. Smith was much impressed with the care- 
ful and reverent spirit in which the authorities have undertaken 
the work, and it is to be hoped that they will be able to finish 
it in the same way. 


COMPETITION FOR A READING CHURCH. 


‘HE following letters have passed between Mr. G. W. 
Webb, F.R.i.B.A., and the executive committee of the 
proposed new Church of the Holy Name :— 


lip 

Gentlemen,—In justice to the large number of the com- 
‘mittee who preferred my design for the above church and to 
myself, I feel it my duty to make a formal protest against your 
‘decision in the above architectural competition. In your 
“Conditions to Competitors,” dated June. 16, 1904, clause 7 (c) 
is as follows, viz. :—‘\The committee will not pledge them- 
selves to accept any plans sent in, but will adjudicate im- 
partially and fairly on all.” I understand my plans were 
finally rejected owing to statements made by some members of 
the committee that they could not be built for anything like 
7,000/,, but would cost 10,000/. A statement of this nature is a 
most serious one to make, and very damaging to a professional 
man, and yet my design is supposed to be adjudicated on 
“impartially and fairly,” and such statements accepted as dona 
Jide, without giving me the opportunity of obtaining an estimate 
from a builder and sending same to you in order to refute 
them. My own opinion is that if six or eight builders were to 
send in estimates for carrying out my design, one at least 
would be for 7,000/. or under, I will go beyond this and offer 
to obtain a tender from a-builder who has just completed a 
church of similar size ‘not far from Reading, to prove that the 
statements made detrimental to my design are quite incorrect. 
- Clause 6 is as follows, viz. :—“The latest date by which plans 
‘and drawings are to be sent to the vicar is Monday, August 29, 
1904. Iam given to understand that this condition has been 
violated, and that a package containing a set of plans was 
received after that date, in fact, were to be received up to 
Wednesday night, August 31. I had no notice that the time 
‘was extended, and unless notice to that effect was sent to each 
competitor any design received after August 29 should have 
‘been disqualified and not even considered by the committee.— 

Yours faithfully, GEO. W. WEBB. 

Market Place Chambers, Reading : October 15, 1904. 


Li. 

November 3, 1994. 
Gentlemen,—In accordance with my letter of October ia 
1904, in which I offered to obtain a builder’s estimate to carry 
out my designs, I now fulfil that offer, and beg to enclose you 
an estimate (from a responsible contractor) to carry out my 
-design for six thousand. six hundred pounds (6,600/.), I have 
thus completely disproved the untrue statements made against 
my design on the grounds of exceeding to a large amount the 
sum stated in your conditions, viz. 7,000/. Therefore I feel justi- 
fied in asking the committee to reconsider their former decision 
‘so that a grave wrong may not be committed. I may say the 
contractor who submits the estimate has done a large amount 
‘of work under me, and at the present time is building two 
churches under Mr. Doran Webb, F.S.A., the well-known 

ecclesiastical architect.—I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 
GEO, W. WEBB. 
IT, 

15 London Street, Andover: November 2, 1904. 
_ ,Sit,—I_ am prepared to carry out and complete the 
building of the.Church of the Holy Name, at Reading, as per 
your plan, using red brick facings, Harthorn Park Box stone 
dressing, &c., for the sum of, six thousand six hundred pounds 

(6,600/.),— Yours faithfully, ; SYDNEY BELL, 
, Mr. G. W, Webb, Reading, . 
P.S —I may mention that I aii‘ at 


resent building tw 
Churches under Mt! E. Dorati Webb; ‘ "Salisbiiyy, 


F:S.A., of’ Salisbury, | 
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architect, one at Swindon and one’ at Bishop’s Stortford. Am 
also estimating fora third at Edmonton, London. ‘S. B. 


ly. = 


Westward Ho! Western Elms Avenue, Reading : 
' November 8, 1904; . p 
Sir,—The committee have considered your letters, and 
desire me to say that their decision has been made, and that 
they cannot reopen the question. 
_ With regard to the second point raised in your protest, we 
find on inquiry that it is perfectly true that one set of plans 
did arrive late, but we are able to assure you that they were 
not those of the successful architect.—Yours faithfully, 
{JNO. CROWHURST, Hon. Sec. 
Mr. G. W. Webb. (4 


V. 

November 12, 1904. 
Gentlemen,—As you decline to remedy the injustice com- 
mitted against me and reconsider your decision, I must say 
that owing to the false statements made by a member or 
members of your committee regarding the cost of my design 
for your church, I have lost the competition. I am advised 
that my case is a very strong one for an-action against you for 
considerable damages, but of necessity the action would include 
the whole body, and therefore it will be solely out of considera- 
tion for those who wished to act fairly if I determine not to 
proceed. I reserve to myself the right to publish my design, 
together with the correspondence relating thereto, and, in con- 
clusion, very much regret ever having had anything to do with 
a competition conducted in such a manner, Kindly return my 

drawings.—Yours faithfully, GEO. W. WEBB, 


VI 
Westward Ho! Western Elms Avenue, Reading : 
November. 15, 1904. 

Sir,—The executive building committee are unanimous in: 
their feeling of regret that you should think that any injustice 
has been done in this matter, and beg to assure you that their 
earnest desire and effort was directed to the fair and impartial 
conduct of the competition.—Yours faithfully, 

Mr. G. W. Webb. JNo. CROWHURST, Hon, Sec. 


BEAUX-ARTS ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA+* 


Vie passant del THE GREAT sent 30,000 Persian boys to 
é Greek schools, and so laid the foundation of the 
sovereignty of Greek ideas. The Beaux-Arts Society has 
adopted a similar course to accomplish a similar end—the per- 
petuation, namely, of the Beaux-Arts tradition in America, It 
would be difficult to devise a more effective method for the 
dissemination of a body of ideas than this of impressing them 
upon the plastic mind of youth. 

Several of the leading colleges, also, have Beaux-Arts 
graduates of distinction in charge of their architectural depart- 
ments, and the great French school itself is to-day more than 
ever before the Mecca of American youths dedicated to the 
study of the art, as is proved by the fact that there are more 
than twice as many pupils from the United States as from any 
other country except France itself. 

From facts such as these, even more than from the more 
obvious evidence afforded by those c/zc and brilliant facades, 
redolent of the Parisian boulevards, which have lately reared 
themselves along the New York avenues and streets, we must 
conclude that the Beaux-Arts movement is not a purely 
ephemeral manifestation, since it incarnates not alone in stone 
and wood and iron, but in the minds of the young men destined 
to create the architecture of the future. 

' Such being the case, the second inquiry, whether Beaux- 
Arts architecture, so called, is a healthy manifestation or the 
reverse becomes doubly important. 

There is much to be said in its favour. Tracing its begin- 
ning .back to the days of Louis XIV. it links the turbulent and 
mercantile present with the ordered and opulent past. Through 
it our architecture comes into actual contact with the grand 
manner of the Renaissance, and so, through ‘the dark back- 
ward and abysm of time” with Rome, with Greece, with Egypt. 
It stands, however inadequately, for that orderly succession, 
that continued tradition, for that evolutionary process of. selec- 
tion and survival upon which architecture, more than any of 
the other arts is seen to depend. Moreover, it is the propa- 
ganda of a group of individuals, and not of one man. It is 
flexible, and accommodates itself readily to the fulfilment of the 
needs of modern. life,’ being pre-eminently adapted to the 
expression of the complex, spectacular and highly organised 
life, of cities.. In theory, at least, and in its finest manifestations, 
it is logical and reasonable, convenience and utility never being 


__.* From a paper in the Architectural Record’ by Mr. Claude 
Bragaone BeOS 94 fone pote Ras i bheki 
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sacrificed to effects of imagined grandeur or picturesqueness, 
as they were by Richardson and his imitators. 

The course of study and the competitive progressive 
exercises in design prescribed by the school are well calcu- 
lated to develop a high standard of efficiency in the pupil. 
The work of the architectural raw recruit is made soldier- 
like and presentable in a short space of time, and he acquires 
synthetic habits of thought and dexterities of execution which 
for ever distinguish him from the self-taught civilian of archi- 
tecture. 

These things are self-evident and generally acknowledged, 
and any discussion of the true value of the Beaux-Arts training 
for our young men, and of the influence upon American archi- 
tecture of the style with which that training is identified, must 
needs concern itself with issues more obscure and more vital— 
with the question, for example, whether architecture in so far 
as it is an art is not, like the other arts, a thing of feeling and 
emotion rather than the product of the reason solely, and 
whether any school, however excellent, can evoke feeling in a 
man—whether, indeed, it does not rather destroy it; and even 
granting that it can evoke feeling, whether it can teach a man 
to express it in the manner peculiar to himself alone. ‘‘ Pro- 
fessional schools,” says Tolstoi, ‘‘ producean hypocrisy of art.” 
What is architecture, in the last analysis, but the manifestation 
in space, by means of ponderable materials and in three 
dimensions, of a nation’s life and inherent character? This 
being so, do not those borrowed and inherited forms which 
constitute so large a part of the architectural language of the 
Beaux-Arts votaries, however appropriate and indigenous 
they may be on French soil, become meaningless and exotic 
when applied to constructions peculiar to America and 
American life—the skyscraper, for example, and the country 
house which is neither a villa nor a chateau? Is this not an 
hypocrisy of art? Why should we constrain ourselves to speak 
bad French on Broadway? Can the simpering architectural 
masks which line the boulevards of Paris, or anything remotely 
resembling them adequately objectify the idea incarnate in 
the many storeyed temples of Mammon which rear themselves 
above the smoke and dust and noise of our volcanic, titanically 
labouring cities? Can imitations of the chateaux of French 
nobles, the pleasure houses of kings’ mistresses, the villas of 
cardinals and granddukes, however cleverly equipped with 
electric lights and sanitary plumbing, ever be made fit and 
expressive dwellings for the self-made Americans who spend 
by preference the greater number of their waking hours in 
the hurly-burly of business—cliff-dwellers of the city canyons, 
waging bloodless but deadly warfare against one another ? 

Yet architecture is never, in the last analysis, false to the 
conditions which gave it birth. This imitation of European 
architecture indicates, and indicates truly, a corresponding 
imitation on the part of a certain class of European modes of 
life. The stream of our American civilisation tends more and 
more to divide itself into two currents: the one aristocratic— 
an aping of European society, with its forms, its class dis- 
tinctions, its luxury, its lavishness and all the attendant com- 
plications of the machinery of living ; the other democratic— 
a reversion to simplicity and sincerity of living. As Mr. 
Sullivan says :—‘* We are at that transitional moment in our 
national life wherein we tremble evenly between decay and 
evolution, and our architecture, with strange fidelity, reflects 
this equipoise.” It so happens that to the expression of the 
aristocratic ideal Beaux-Arts architecture stands inexorably 
committed. It is arose which blooms nowhere so rankly as 
underneath the fructifying sun of Wall Street. The mil- 
lionaire has marked it for his own. The vitality of much 
money animates it. The demccratic ideal finds expression in 
the work of a few men in Boston, in Philadelphia, in Chicago 
—work essentially intimate and individual in character, 
having few qualities in common except the abjuring of the 
grandiose. 

Money is a most potent and necessary factor in architec- 
tural evolution, for architecture is the efflorescence, as it were, 
of the superfluous wealth of a community or of a nation. 
It is not a good thing, however, when this superfluous wealth is 
poured out, nor for the whole people, or by them, but by and 
for the rich class, and when the tastes and habits of this class 
are alone catered to. 

It is precisely because we are rich that we may hope for 
the next world-important development of the art of architec- 
ture to take place here, rather than in Europe, saddled as it is 
with an expensive and unproductive military system, and 
labouring under the added burden of over-population ; 
enslaved, too, in its architectural imaginings by the very per- 
fections of those monuments left by its vanished systems. and 
civilisations, in which the pursuit of beauty was as active and 
ardent as the pursuit of scientific knowledge is to-day. Up to 
the advent, a fev; years ago, of L’Art Nouveau modern 
European architecture consisted of the reassembling in new 
combinations of the outworn Classic forms, modified perhaps, 
but modified by the whim of the designer rather than by struc- 
tural necessity, or perchance distorted into those degenerate 
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Baroque-like shapes reminiscent of nothing so much as the 
creations of an ambitious confectioner, known as ‘“ Modern 
French.” In this exercise the Ecole des Beaux-Arts un- 
doubtedly renders its pupils proficient, and in monumental’ 
work and buildings of the accepted and conventional type the 
results are sufficiently pleasing to the eye, at least. The 
ingenuity of the American architect of Beaux-Arts training 
is severely taxed, however, when it comes to adapting the 
school canons of design to certain unprecedented structures. 
born of American needs and embodying new methods of 
construction. That he sometimes succeeds so well is rather a 
triumph of his ingenuity than of that innate perception of the 
fitness of things so essential to good architecture. His 
failure, if failure it may be called, is the more to be deplored 
for the reason that these unprecedented constructions are the 
very ones in which the national genius attains its intensest 
objectification. If he only knew it, it were better to cut the 
Gordian knot than laboriously to unite it, but this seems 
equally beyond his comprehension and his power. Hypnotised 
by his school training he willingly bows to a yoke which is not 
his by inheritance—one which some of the most advanced 
European architects are themselves striving to throw off. 
Herein he is false alike to the spirit of his native country, to 
which he fails to give adequate utterance, and to his art, 
which he fails to enrich and vitalise by bringing it into 
organic relation to current methods of construction. 

I characterised the Beaux-Arts training as a yoke, and so 
it is, but just as the stalled ox leads a more comfortable and 
less precarious life than its free-roaming brother, so the 
loyal disciple of the school is usually better off than he who, 
alive to the inadequacy of the architectural language which 
the school teaches, essays to formulate another, for it is 
in the nature of the school—of any school—that it makes. 
easy the way of the man of mediocre talent by guarding 
his feet from the pitfalls which beset the path of the 
innovator. It encourages its disciples to lie down in the green 
pastures of the past, tilled by the labours of those who have 
gone before; it leads him beside the still waters of things. 
accredited and accepted. The schoolman has the conserva- 
tive majority always on his side. His work may not be 
wonderfully good, but it need never be wholly bad, and it is. 
almost always fashionable. The innovator, on the other hand, 
cannot conceal the poverty or vulgarity of his thought behind 
a borrowed mask ; he must create, and even though he be a 
genius, and invents new forms of beauty, he has still the 
natural and instinctive conservatism of public taste and 
opinion to overcome, and though successful also in this, his 
practice must necessarily be restricted to the amount of work 
he can himself attend to; he cannot put into operation that 
system of designing by card catalogue, as it were, which is- 
so successfully practised in offices dominated by the Beaux- 
Arts idea—a system whereby the various details of a building 
are designed, or more often copied out of a book, by various. 
hands, and without serious loss to the homogeneity of the 
whole. 

The strictly commercial basis upon which a successful archi- 
tectural practice is conducted nowadays, and the great volume of 
work turned out bya single office are factors favourable to 
the dissemination of Beaux-Arts methods, because it creates a 
demand for men trained in “established” architecture who are 
able and willing to merge their own individualities in the 
larger individuality of the firm for which they work, in the 
same way as a newspaper writer loses his identity in his paper. 

Nowhere in the world are building operations undertaken 
on so vast a scale as here in America, and nowhere is there so 
much money spent and so much popular interest manifested 
in building. There are sufficient numbers of men of distin- 
guished talent in the profession to render our architecture, 
under these circumstances, illustrious in the history of the 
world. False ideals, lack of initiative and a misplaced 
conservatism, however, delay this consummation. It has been: 
said that “in the mind-history of every land there is a time 
when slavish imitation is inculcated as a duty and novelty 
regarded as a crime,” and it would seem as though we were 
passing that phase of our development in the field of 
architecture, at least. 


RUSHTON. 


N a paper contributed to the Northampton Mercury, Mr.. 
J. A. Gotch says :— 

Rushton has always been a fascinating place. The stately 
simplicity of its appearance and the nature of its architectural 
detail render it interesting to the student of architecture, while 
the quaintness of the Triangular Lodge, the suggestion of 
bygone splendour in its gardens, and the memories of the poet 
Dryden which linger among them, leave impressions on the 
ordinary visitor not easily to be effaced; and over all broods 
the spirit of Sir Thomas Tresham, who gave so much of its 
character to the place, gic Foie +4 p 
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This Sir Thomas—Thomas Tressam, as he called himself — 
who built the Triangular Lodge, Rothwell Market House and 
Lyveden New Building, and did not a little in the way of 
modernising his own house at Rushton, has always loomed 
jarge through the mists of the past; but the Rushton Papers, 
published in the early part of the present year, bring to bear 
on him a light sufficiently powerful to illumine, if not wholly to 
dispel, the vapours which enshroud him. It 1s, however, not 
so much Sir Thomas himself as his buildings with which I am 
now concerned, and it will be my endeavour to direct a little 
of the light which has been supplied less on the man than on 
‘his work. : ; , 

The Rushton Papers were discovered hidden in the thick- 
ness of a wall so far back as 1828, and although they were 
‘catalogued, they were never thoroughly and systematically 
examined until recently, when they were submitted to the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. Mrs. S. C. Lomas, to 
whom they were entrusted, has edited them with much skill, 
‘care and knowledge, and although, as I imagine, they are not 
of the first importance from the lofty point of view of the 
historian, yet they throw much light on the smaller objects 
which are of interest to those who from time to time dig over a 
limited patch of the past. 

The calendar of them, published many years ago by the 
fate Mr. John Taylor, was very tantalising, for it gave glimpses 
into them which made one long to see whether a perusal would 
not clear up a number of the points connected with Tresham’s 
‘buildings. There was, for instance, the agreement for the 
erection of a building at Rothwell Cross. Did this refer to 
what we know as the Market House, and what in general were 
its terms? We know now that it did, and that the mason, 
‘Grombalde, was to perform certain specified work, comprising a 
large part of the building, though not the whole, within three 
«months for 60/, The work was not actually carried out as 
specified, and this case furnishes another instance of the way 
in which the original designs of buildings in those days were 
altered as the work proceeded. Among other things, for 
instance, there were to be fifty shields, or “skutchins with 
armes imbost upon them,” placed inside the building, accord- 
ing to a design drawn by the mason. The shields actually 
number ninety, and are placed outside the building. There 
-were also to be three large shields of the Tresham arms under 
the windows on the west, east and north sides ; if ever these 
three “skutchins” were worked they were subsequently 
removed, and the spaces which were to have received them 
remained vacant until the building was rendered habitable a 
‘few years ago. The date of the Market House has always been 
represented as 1577, although the final numeral was never 
actually carved on the building. This agreement is dated 
July 2, 1578, but as it makes reference to some work which was 
already completec it is quite possible that 1577 was the year 
in which it was initiated. 

We find the same kind of thing at the Triangular Lodge. 
‘The building bears the dates 1593 and 1595, but from an 
account book of the steward, which records minutely week by 
week the progress of the work, we learn that it was actually 
begun on July 28, 1594, or at any rate the stone was then begun 
to be worked The foundations were dug in August, and 
‘before the end of that month the trefoil, or “truffle” windows, 
as they are called, of the bottom storey were fixed in place. 
‘By October 5 the middle string was fixed ; during the next week 
the iron stay-bars, fashioned into the initials and date—T. T. 
1593—were built in, and by November 2 the whole work was 
‘carried up to about 3 feet short of the upper cornice. 

We can see in this account-book the building of the 
chimney, its base, its “tunnel,” and its crowning finial; the 
gradual shaping of the gables, the putting on of the roof, the 
covering of it with tiles and the finishing of them with 
their ridge cresting. We canalmost watch the masons as they 
worked the curious windows, and the skilful carver, Parris, as 
he carved the shields of arms, the gargoyles, the crests on the 
‘coping of the gables, the Pelican and the Globe and Serpent 
which occupy the panels in the front. We are even told how 
the labourers beat coal dust for making the black filling of the 
various inscriptions. It was during the week ending Septem- 
ber 27, 1595, that the date (1595) was wrought by Parris on 
each face of the triangular chimney. 

The bulk of the lodge was completed during this year, but 
at intervals during the next finishing touches were put to the 
outside work, and the carpenters were busy on the inside. 
“The last entry occurs on September 24, 1597, when the sum of 
25. was paid to Richard Paynter for gilding the trefoils of the 
top stone. This refers probably to the summit of the chimney, 
but how much more of the work was similarly ornamented we 
do not learn. We know, however, that stonework was some- 
‘times gilded in those days, for King James in subsequent 


years caused his statue on the.schools at Oxford to be so’ 


resplendently gilt that it blinded the beholders, and so far 
missed the mark of making the royal person more conspicuous 
ythat the gilding had to be removed. ee 


was the chimney carried? It stands in the centre of the 
building over void space. Is it supported by stone vaulting 
ribs, or how? We now learn that it is carried on a wooden 
beam. What was the lodge built for? Its practical purpose 
was to serve as a warrener’s lodge ; it is referred to. in these 
words and also asthe ‘ Connegerie Lodge.” Both these terms 
point to a lodge or shelter for the man who attended to the 
coneys (or rabbits) and the warren in which they lurked. 

As to the curious devices and the unsolved enigmas which 
have interested and puzzled so many observers, the Rushton 
Papers help us a little, but not so much as we could wish. We 
learn that Sir Thomas adorned a portion of a room at Ely 
where he and other Catholics were imprisoned with a number 
of mystical and allegorical devices, many of which were of a 
piece with those on the Triangular Lodge. Among his papers - 
are many with all kinds of symbolical figures curiously 
manipulated so as to produce symbolical results, and a study 
of his methods offers plausible solutions to some of the riddles 
on the lodge. Any odd piece of paper was utilised for these 
arithmetical exercises. The very few letters of his wife which 
are preserved seem to have been kept rather because of the 
calculations worked upon the blank sheets than (alas ! that we 
should say so) for the letters themselves. Yet he was certainly 
fond of his wife, and addressed her affectionately as “ Tres,” 
short for Tressam, as she also did him. Among the expressions 
they use are “Good Tres,” ‘ Farewell Tresse.”’ She was a 
dreadful writer and a worse speller, and he himself suggests 
to a correspondent that he will ‘hardly read” Lady Tresham’s 
letter. They both began many of their letters with the words, 
“ Jesus Maria,” and the same words occupy, or did occupy 
(evidently of set purpose) conspicuous places on each wing of 
Lyveden New Building, in that very cornice which Sir Thomas 
refers to as having been worked by ‘a good workman and 
very paynfull,” whose name he unluckily had forgotten. 

Of his work at the hall something can be made out, but the 
references are not so clear as to make it desirable to spend 
much time upon them now. The gables which bear his arms 
and the date 1595 are mentioned, and we learn that, in accord- 
ance with the fashion of the times, he was building a long 
gallery. This seems to have occupied the west wing—although 
some eighty years ago the gallery was located in the north 
wing—and from the gallery closet a little window was made to 
look into the great hall. Curiously enough the recent removal, 
for the purposes of the sale, of the pictures which completely 
lined the walls of the hall, has revealed this little window built 
up with brickwork. 3 

It would be interesting to dwell upon the references in the 
papers to methods of design and of building which can be 
linked to references from other scurces There were profiles 
of stonework supplied by one Stickells, whose name flits through 
building records of the time; a correspondent recommends 
one Fletcher as a tutor or assistant, because he is good at 
“the mathematics,” though “ marry, if it be architecture, he 
doubteth he shall not be so well able to deal withit” But 
these matters and others of a like nature must be left for 
another time. Still less can we dwell upon the purely human 
interest to be derived from these disjointed letters anc papers. 
Yet there is much that will repay perusal. As, when waiting 
at the telephone, we sometimes catch stray fragments of a 
far-off conversation, the full purport of which we can but 
surmise, so in the Rushton Papers we seem to hear from a 
long distance past the faint voice of Sir Thomas Tressam 
calling to his wife, calling—always from a prison—“ Farewell, 
farewell, Tresse.” 


WHITEWASH AND MASONRY. 

HE following letters have appeared in the Zzzes. 

John R. Clayton writes :— 

In the course of his letter, dated November 21, in reference 
to the Bell Harry tower at Canterbury, and his proposition 
for the preservation of that noble work by “lime-washing,” 
Mr. Thackeray Turner writes in the following startling terms :-— 
“We know, to an absolute certainty, that the custom of the 
Medizval builders was to lime-wash their buildings as soon as 
they were finished.” This statement, emphasised by the 
writer’s “absolute certainty,” will excite the curiosity of 
architects and antiquaries as to the bases of evidence upon 
which it is made. 

If Mr. Thackeray Turner had claimed that frequently, but 
by no mgans commonly, in ancient interiors evidences were 
apparent of white-priming of stone and plasterwork in 
preparation for the painted diaper patterns t9 follow, he would 
have had valid reasons for the statement, as testified, for 
instance, amongst many examples, by the cathedrals of Wells 
and Salisbury, and in the church at Pershore. But the 
question remains, Where is such evidence to be found on 
exteriors? _ 

If instances could be pointed to, it would be still to ask 


Mr. 


Two other questions are answered by these accounts, How * under what motive was such process of whitewashing adopted ? 
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‘That it was protective would be very hard to show, for such 
course would imply a prescience of the corroding effects of 
centuries and the chemical results known to us, but of which 
the Medizeval builders could have had no foreknowledge or 
dream whatever. 

As the preservation of new work by the ancient builders 
could have been of no anxiety to their minds, Mr Thackeray 
Turner’s contention must refer to a decorative motive, the sug- 
gestion of which for exterior effect takes one’s breath. This, 
Sir, is the age of fadding—markedly so in art questions, in 
which the “ gospel of decay” has reached the dimensions of a 
mania. 

We remember to what hysterical extent the faddists went 
on the reparation of the Peterborough west front. In one of 
our journals the question was urged, “ Shall Peterborough 
perish ?””—because, forsooth, it was proposed to remove rotten 
stones therein in favour of sound ones. The answer to this 
faddist shriek is now offered, and will be for centuries to come, 
by Peterborough itself, which has lost not a jot of its ancient 
character or historical associations by being put into an 
enduring condition. 

Mr. Thackeray Turner writes:—Mr. Carée’s letter, which 
concludes with reasons for believing that the Bell Harry tower 
should be called the Angel steeple, is archzeologically most in- 
teresting, but when he doubts that the Medizeva! builders lime- 
whited their buildings both inside and out he is surely running in 
the face of direct evidence to the contrary. Can he have forgotten 
that Gilbert Scott quotes an account of Norman St. Albans 
Abbey being limewhitened and “looking as though hewn out 
of one stone?” And Hudson Turner, in his ‘“ Domestic 
Architecture,” states that several writs of Henry III. direct 
that the Norman chapel of the Tower is to be limewashed, 
and that Westminster Hall was whitewashed for the coronation 
of Edward I. 

In the fabric roll of Westminster Abbey for 1253 Adam the 
whitewasher appears week after week in the accounts. In 1246 
an order was issued that “the new tower in the King’s Castle 
at Windsor should be whitewashed inside and out.” In 1241 
the Keeper of the Tower of London was commanded to have 
the lead gutters carried down to the ground “so that the wall 
of the said tower which had been newly whitewashed may in 
no way be injured . . . and whitewash all the old walls around 
our aforesaid tower.” 

Mr. Carée fails to note that I said, in my letter in your 
issue of November 24, “but in an important case like the 
Bell Harry tower it is an immense advantage to have the 
-guidance of one like Professor Church, and it is clear that a 
scaffold could not be erected every few years to lime-wash so 
big a building.” 

It would be most interesting if Professor Church would 
inform the public whether it would be safe to apply 
precipitated carbonate of baryta to any stone as a preset- 
vative. 

Our contention is that thousands of buildings are fast 
losing their decorative stone features, which would be pre- 
‘served for future generations if only they were washed with 
lime, and, as I have pointed out before, the lime can be toned, 
or if blue lias lime is used a pleasant cream-coloured surface 
results. 

It is difficult to believe that Mr. Carde would prefer to lose 
these buildings, as works of art, rather than preserve them 
with lime. 

Mr. J. Oldrid Scott says :—I felt sure that Mr. Thackeray 
Turner had St. Albans in his mind when he stated that it 
was customary to whitewash the exterior of ancient churches. 
In his letter yesterday he mentions St. Albans, but he omits 
to state that this abbey was originally coated with plaster 
outside, as the older parts still are within. I have been deal- 
ing with old churches, large and small, for the last thirty years, 
and except in the case of plastered buildings have never met 
with the slightest trace of external whitewashing. Doubtless 
the cases Mr. Turner names, a chapel in the Tower of London 
and Westminster Hall, were internal work, and have no 
bearing on the question in point. It is satisfactory to think 
that Canterbury is in charge of an architect who will not listen 
to such counsels. 

In another letter Mr. Thackeray Turner writes :— 

Sir,—I was challenged by Mr. Carée to give any proof that 
‘buildings were whitewashed outside in Mediaeval times, and 
now Mr. John Oldrid Scott objects to one of my instances— 
viz. St. Albans Abbey—because he says it was plastered, but as 
far as my experience goes I have found that buildings which 
have not been “restored,” and which had rubble walling, were 
usually, if not always, plastered outside as well as inside. 

He does not refer to the other instances I quoted. In the 
cases of the Tower of London and Windsor Castle it is dis- 
tinctly stated that they were whitewashed outside. 

In my humble opinion I have answered satisfactorily 
7Mr. Carée’s challenge, but it must not be argued that I 
‘have advocated whitewashing all our Medizval buildings. 
If stones are moss and lichen covered it may be taken for 


granted that the atmosphere is not affecting them, and to 
put lime upon them, and thus kill the vegetation, would 
be a most foolish proceeding, but coatings of limewash 
will check the surface decay of stone, and such stones as 
have begun to decay should be so treated. But I distinctly 
Stated that the Bell Harry tower was fortunate in having the 
advantage of the professional opinion of an eminent chemist, 
and that, owing to the difficulty of scaffolding, limewashing 
would not be applicable. 

I have no desire to oppose the use of precipitated carbonate 
of baryta, but fear that it cannot, and will not, be used by the 
ordinary man owing to want of knowledge and fear of its 
poisonous qualities. Neither do I feel convinced that it will 
prove certainly successful, as time seems to me to be the only 
true test of its success. 


A CONCRETE VIADUCT. 


be the ordinary meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers 
d on the 13th inst. a paper ‘“‘On the Construction of a 
Concrete Railway Viaduct,” by Messrs. A. Wood-Hill and 
E. D. Pain, was read. The viaduct in question is situated at 
Cannington on the Axminster and Lyme Regis Light Railway, 
which now connects Lyme Regis with the Yeovil and. Exeter 
line of the London and South-Western railway. It consists of 
ten elliptical arches of 50 feet span, its total length being 
600 feet, width over spandrels 16 feet, maximum height to rail 
level 92 feet, and gradient rin 80. It affords an example of 
the recent application of concrete to viaduct construction and 
to arches of somewhat large span. With the exception of the 
concrete blocks in the vertical faces of the arches, the work 
throughout is mass concrete. 

The geological strata are greensand and blue lias clay. 
The foundations, originally designed for a pressure of 33 tons 
per square foot, were enlarged to give pressures ranging from 
14 tons to 3 tons per square foot. 

The concrete used consisted of crushed flints and Portland 
cement, the crushing yielding sufficient grit to make the 
addition of sand unnecessary except in special cases. Thecon- 
crete was hand-mixed, and for transporting this and other 
materials a cableway of 1,020-feet span was erected across the 
valley, the piers being built without scaffolding 

The piers were carried up in rectangular lifts of diminishing 
size, instead of having a continuous batter, the lifts being 
6 feet deep. The concrete was deposited in wooden boxes of 
this depth, which were bolted up on the ground and hoisted 
into position. The mode of filling and striking the boxes, of 
which there are eleven, is described. The work in all the piers 
was advanced as far as possible at the same rate. 

Two rows of corbels were built in the top lift of the piers to 
support the arch-centring. This consisted of four built ribs, 
the centre portion of which was tied by a framework in the 
form of a Warren girder, supported in the middle by raking 
struts from the lower row of corbels. The ribs, including the 
latticework, were set in one piece, and four tie-bolts were 
placed in the span to assist the piers in taking the thrust. 

The faces of the arches were built in concrete blocks, of 
which two similar ones on opposite sides of the viaduct were 
set simultaneously by a rail attachment to the cableway, and 
by adjusting the chains attaching the blocks the latter were 
suspended at the angles required by their position in the arch. 
The blocks were keyed in advance of the mass concrete in 
order that the adhesion of the latter to the toothing of the 
blocks might relieve the centres of some of the weight 

Expansion joints were formed through the arches, spandrels 
and parapets, and are found effective in giving play for ex- 
pansion and contraction and any slight movement due to settle- 
ment. In turning the arches, the centring, although apparently 
light, was found to be sufficiently rigid, and the setting was 
facilitated by the ribs being made in one piece. 

The settlement of the piers was for the most part fairly 
even, and, being adjusted as the work proceeded, did not affect 
the concrete; but the settlement of the west abutment and first 
pier was greater than elsewhere, and crushed the crown of the 
first arch. Two diaphragm-walls were built in brickwork in 
cement in the third span, to enable it to act as an abutment, 
and concrete needles were built in the embankment between 
the first and second piers ; the crushed portion of the first arch 
was cut out and made good in brickwork, and the parapets 
over this arch were completed. Particulars are given of the 
cost of the viaduct, and a schedule is appended of the results 
of tests of sample blocks made from materials used in the 
concrete. 

The authors believe this is the first instance in which piers 
of asimilar height have been built without scaffolding, and in 
which the centres of a 50-feet arch have been designed for 
setting in one piece. 


The Competitive Designs for the Coventry and Warwick 
shire hospital must be sent in on or before March 31. © 
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A MUNICIPAL LABORATORY FOR TESTING 
ASPHALTE AND CEMENT." 


[Aes is frequently made in regard to the proper con- 

struction, equipment, cost and maintenance of a laboratory 
for testing paving materials, asphaltes, cements, &c. Municipal 
officers, while appreciating the distinct'advantages derived by a 
laboratory control of public work, hesitate to establish such 
a plant without accurate data covering these points. Such data 
has necessarily been limited. It is therefore the purpose of 
the writer to describe briefly a plan for a municipal testing 
laboratory, designed primarily for testing asphaltes, asphalte 
pavements and hydraulic cements, and incidentally to include 
facilities for testing any material used on public work. Sucha 
municipal laboratory has been established in Brooklyn, and the 
details of construction are herewith presented. 

Some two years ago the Department of Public Works of 
Brooklyn decided to enlarge the laboratory, which it had up to 
that time maintained successfully for about six years, and equip 
it on a more comprehensive and substantial basis. This 
change, though much needed previously, was necessitated by 
the large amount of asphalte-paving work planned for 1902 and 
1903, namely, some I,300,000 square yards, which was duly con- 
tracted for and laid under laboratory control. In planning the 
construction of the laboratory we were limited only by the 
amount of space allotted for this purpose. It was our aim, 
therefore, to make the details complete in every particular. A 
corner room, 22 feet by 40 feet, situated on the top floor of the 
municipal building, and having windows on the east and south 
sides, was selected as best suited for laboratory purposes. The 
room was also provided with a large skylight, a very desirable 
adjunct for scientific work. Plans and specifications. were 
prepared for the installation and erection of the necessary 
fixtures, cabinets, work-desks, &c. Cement testing necessarily 
creates considerable dust. Dust is inimical to accuracy in 
chemical analysis, hence these two classes of work should be 
separated as completely as possible. The room was therefore 
divided by a plaster partition wall with connecting door into a 
cement laboratory and a chemical laboratory. 

The cement laboratory was provided with three briquette 
immersion tanks, a moist closet in which to keep briquettes in 
moist air before placing them in water, a slate-top work-desk 
running the entire length of one side of the room, and a central 
work-desk covered with plate glass on which to mould 
briquettes.- A device for carrying off dust, incident to sieving 
cement, was also provided for. It consists of a galvanised-iron 
hood connected to an exhaust draught by a central flue, which 
will be described later. The briquette immersion tanks above 
referred to have been especially satisfactory. They consist of 
three rectangular tanks of 14-inch soapstone 7 by 23 feet by 
7 inches deep (outside measurement), having a capacity of 
- 800 briquettes each. The tanks are placed one above the 
other 1 feet 3 inches apart, supported on a wrought-iron frame- 
work. They are each supplied with running water, having a 
supply pipe at one end and an overflow outlet at the other, the 
flow of water being regulated independently for each tank by a 
series of Jenkin’s globe valves. The equipment includes a 
Fairbank’s cement tester, aJRiehle 2,000-lbs. cement tester with 
worm gear, and a general run of cement-testing apparatus and 
accessories, Tests for tensile strength, fineness, time of set 
and soundness are carried on from day to day, and more 
occasionally analyses are made of doubtful samples. Ten 
thousand briquettes were tested in 1902 and 27,000 briquettes 
were tested in 1903. 

In the chemical laboratory work-desk cabinets, closets and 
apparatus cabinets were placed along the entire perimeter of 
the room, Three slate-top work-desks, 2 feet 10 inches in 
width, each provided with a glass-framed hood 7 feet high, 
were erected along the south and east walls. The hoods were 
provided with sliding windows, operated by Pullman spring- 
balances to economise space, thus avoiding the cumbersome 
pulley weights usually used. Each work-desk was provided 
with a slate backing, carrying water, gas and waste-pipe con- 
nections along its entire length. Sinks countersunk in the 
slate-top were provided at the left end of each work-desk. At 
the north-east corner of the room a space 7 by 9 by 103 feet 
high was partitioned off with glass-frame partitions as a 
weighing-room. This room being small, the temperature may 
be readily controlled. It is therefore well adapted also for use 
in making penetration tests on samples of asphaltic cement. 
In the remainder of the space, along the north side of the room 
three large cabinets were placed. These cabinets are 12 feet 
in height and 2 feet 6 inches in width, divided into upper, 
middle and lower compartments, and furnished with ample 
shelving and drawers for storing apparatus and samples. A 
sliding ladder attached to a track on the upper part of the 
cabinets gives convenient access to each. A large work-desk, 
to by 4 feet, occupies the centre of the room, 


* A paper read before the American Society of Municipal Improve- 


ments by. W,..H,:,.Broadhurst, chemist, : Department «of Public Works 
Brooklyn, N.Y. vi i i 


With the experience gained in previous years, we were pre- 
pared -to install in the chemical laboratory some necessary 
though novel features. The analysis of asphaltes and asphalte 
pavements requires the use of a considerable amount of bisul: 
phide of carbon, an ill-smelling liquid which evaporates 
quickly when exposed to the air, forming a gas which is 
exceedingly injurious to inhale. This gaseous bisulphide of 
carbon is also very inflammable, and therefore dangerous to. 
have in proximity to gas burners or gas stoves commonly 
employed for heating purposes in chemical operations. We 
therefore decided, first, to do away with the flames and employ 
electric-heating devices only; and, secondly, to remove the 
vapour of bisulphide of carbon as soon as generated by a 
system of artificial ventilation, ze. by sucking the air con- 
tinuously from each hood by means of an exhaust fan connected 
to a central flue, or more properiy, a rectangular sheet-iron 
duct, cross section, 20 by 5 inches, running beneath the floor 
under the hooded work-desks, connection being made with 
each hocd by valved offsets from the main duct. In this way 
each hood and ‘work-desk is connected with the exhaust, all 
smoke, fumes, gases and odours generated being quickly 
removed and a current of pure air supplied to each hood. 
The main duct was, of course, installed before the cabinets. 
were erected. It is to be noted that the windows in proximity 
to the exhaust outlet are kept closed, the intake of air coming 
through a ventilator in the roof. A+ No. 4 Sturtevant ex- 
hauster with bottom horizontal discharge is used on this 
system, the discharge passing through a circular opening in 
the wall. The exhauster is operated by a 1 horse-power 
electric motor, direct connected, and controlled by a speed- 
regulating rheostat. 

For the electric-heating apparatus four 12-ampere outlets 
were provided on a 230-volt circuit, independent of that- used 
for lighting. The outlets were located at convenient points 
along the wall at the back of the hooded work-desks, and were 
connected with plug-switch receptacles, which covered them. 
The electric-heating apparatus was furnished by the Simplex 
Electric Co., of, Cambridgeport, Mass. The electric-heating 
devices installed include three immersion coil steam baths 
for evaporations, distillations, &c., two flat-surface stoves 
one electric oven for obtaining constant and uniform tempera- 
tures up to 500 degrees Fahr., and one controlling rheostat. 
Each of these instruments provide for three heats, high, medium 
and low, and the heat may still further be controlled by throw- 
ing a rheostat in circuit. The electric oven is particularly well 
adapted for the determination of the volatile matter in asphaltes. 
and oils, as the heat is radiated from iron plates in which the 
resistance wires are embedded, thus insuring a uniform heat 
throughout the oven, a most desirable condition for this class 
of work. The use of the electric current has the added advan- 
tage that the heat may be more readily controlled than by any 
other method. The chemical laboratory was equipped with 
an analytical balance, a balance for heavy weighings, a Bowen 
penetration machine, a Dow penetration machine and a genera) 
run of chemical glassware and apparatus, the operations 
required in asphalte analysis not differing substantially from 
those employed in other chemical work, unless it be desired to 
adopt the centrifugal method of sedimentation, in which case a 
centrifugal machine will be required. 

The specifications for the construction of the laboratory 
required all materials to be of the best quality of their several 
kinds. All woodwork was of clear white pine. The carpentry 
work, plumbing and sheet-iron work was let in one contract to 
the lowest bidder for 2,745 dols. The total expense may be 
itemised as follows :— 

Carpentry work, plumbing and sheet-iron work . $2,745 


Electric wiring, switchboard, &c. ° ° 135, 
Electric heating apparatus. : ° ° ° 160: 
Exhauster, motor and rheostat . ° ° : 165 
Cement testing apparatus . oe) le EGG 
Chemical apparatus . ° antes ° + 1,500 

Total eee » $5,305 


It is to be understood that a laboratory of similar descrip- 
tion may be established and operated for very much less than 
the above figures, but to equip such a plant with every facility 
the above figures are correct. The maintenance for the second 
year was 750 dols., and for the current year we expect this item 
to be somewhat reduced. 


The United States Civil Service Commission will hold 
an examination on Wednesday to secure eligibles from which 
to make certification to fill a vacancy in the position of archi- 
tect, at 3,500 dols per annum, to be engaged on the work of 
reconstructing the United States Military Academy at West 
Point, N.Y. ; another vacancy in the position of architect, at 
5,000 dols. .er annum, to be employed in supervising the 


rection.and rf, modelling of permanent army posts, and similar 


vacancies as they may occur in that department. 


’ 
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GLASGOW ART AND PROGRESS, 
LECTURE to the members of the Old,Glasgow Club on 
“Glasgow and Its Progress in Art” was delivered by 
Mr. Rennie, of Kelvingrove. He, began by saying that 
appreciation of art in the city was of comparatively recent 
origin. The conditions of the lives. of the citizens until quite 
lately were not favourable to the cultivation of the finer sensi- 
bilities, a state of things characteristic not only of Glasgow 
but of all Scotland. Their ancestors had to struggle with an 
unkindly soil and a rigorous climate. They were, moreover, 
the victims of an austere religion, in the chill atmosphere of 
which the graces of life could not thrive, and although as time 
went on the austerity of their religion was softened, ‘other 
factors interfered to impede the growth of culture. The 
situation and environment of Glasgow, the immense mineral 
wealth surrounding it, and its magnificent waterway had been 
the chief causes of the development in its inhabitants of a 
special capacity for mechanical invention and commercial 
enterprise, and as a consequence they had taken little or no 
interest in art. At the same time the city had not been 
altogether without its art enthusiasts. They were few, but they 
were devoted, and in more than one case their devotion brought 
about their financial ruin. But through their devotion the city 
of Glasgow is at the present time in possession of an art 
collection which has a world-wide reputation Mr. Rennie 
then briefly sketched the history of the early attempts made 
at various times to foster a love of art in the city, such as the 
Foulis Academy, the Dilettante Society, &c., and dwelt upon 
the collections formed by Archibald M‘Lellan, William Euing 
and John Graham-Gilbert, which were the foundation of the 
Corporation art collection. In recent years valuable gifts and 
bequests had still further increased its importance. The lecturer 
touched upon the measures taken recently by the Town 
Council to encourage a taste for art, such as the forma- 
tion of district art galleries, &c. Nor was the development in 
art directions, he said, confined to schemes nursed by the Cor- 
poration. Glasgow had now one of the best-equipped and 
most successful schools of art in the kingdom. There had 
sprung up in the city a body of artists who, by the power and 
originality of their work, had compelled recognition in spite of 
much adverse criticism. Many of the citizens were enthu- 
siastic patrons of art, and had formed valuable private collec- 
tions. In conclusion, Mr. Rennie said the Corporation 
collection was a great heritage to the citizens, and they were 
deeply indebted to those public-spirited men of the past to 
whose generosity its foundation was due Yet there were still 
many blanks to fill. Was it not, then, the duty of the citizens 
mot only to conserve their present art possession, but to further 
add to and enrich it? For they cannot engage in a nobler 
work than the building up of what will be to themselves and to 
future generations “a joy for ever” The lecture was illus- 
trated with a fine series of lantern slides of the chief treasures 
in Kelvingrove Gallery. 


TESSERA. 
Spanish Retablos and Rejas. 


: i ee in their sacred edifices the Spaniards fell into decorative 

incontinence they were prompted in part, at least, by the 
impulse to give without stint whatever they thought their best 
to the exalting of their faith. If their tendency to extreme 
enrichment led to regrettable excesses—to the abuse of gold, 
for example, and to absolute orgies of gigantic bosses, of 
flaming crockets, and of exorbitant armorial bearings, we owe 
to ita decorative feature unique in its kind, always striking 
and often of great splendour—the retablo. These structures, 
rising tier upon tier from the back and planks of the conse- 
crated table, present in their blending of architecture, sculpture 
and painting a decoration sometimes no doubt barbarous, but 
often in a high degree impressive. To this tendency also we 
owe the development of the rejas, the noble metal screens 
which in a Spanish church close not only the choir and the 
“‘capilla mayor,” but also every recessed lateralchapel These 
screens, frequently admirable in design, rich and elegant in 
form, and judiciously relieved with colour and the precious 
metals, are an absolutely original creation of Spanish art, and 
conspire with the sumptuous retablos to give to Spanish 
cathedrals that gorgeousness of aspect in which all others lie 
far behind them But if the churches of Spain are gorgeous 
in their aspect, their splendour is often tempered with a solemn 
gloom. The withholding of light seems to have been an object 
of study with the Spanish ecclesiastical architects, for it would 
be a very superficial view to regard the darkness of their 
churches as aiming solely at shady coolness. Under an im- 
pulse both characteristic and poetic, this gloom was occasion- 
ally produced and gathered up with definite intent to enhance 
the mystery of the sacrifice at the high altar. In the cathedral 
of Barcelona, a church in which, according to Catalan custom, 
the lights are very restricted, a lantern is raised over the 
western bay of the nave, which bay being made square in 


order to carry the octagon, is of course larger than the others. 
The result is that the worshipper, entering from the west, finds 
himself ‘in’ a’ broad illuminated space, beyond which, as his 
gaze is drawn on towards the capilla mayor, brooding shadows 
seem to increase and thicken, intensifying that deep solemnity 
of coloured darkness which marks this church amongst the 
most impressive even in Spain. 


Limoges Enamel, 


The earliest enamel which can with any probability be 
referred to the Limoges school is the sepulchral memorial of 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, who died in 1151 ; it was formerly in the 
cathedral of Le Mans, and is now preserved in the museum of 
that city. The earlier‘ Limoges enamels seem to have haa 
enamelled figures. with faces white or flesh-coloured, and a 
plain gilt metal background. These are followed by somewhat 
similar figures less varied in colour, and with gilt metal ground: 
engraved all over with very elegant stiff foliage. Next we find 
gilt, metal figures, sometimes worked in very low relief, so as to 
be sunk below the general surface, with blue enamelled ground, 
through which are scattered small circles enclosing variously 
coloured, quatrefoils or flowers. The date of this style seems 
to be fixed by the shrine of St. Calminius at Mangac, which 
there is reason to believe was made at the commencement of 
the thirteenth century. A fourth and still later variety: has 
metal figures, frequently im relief, with a dull blue enamelled 
ground, through which is a running pattern of metal scrolls, 
terminating in a branch of variously coloured foliage ; such is 
the decoration of the tomb of John of France, son of St. Louis, 
which is dated 1247. Still later the enamels have gilt figures 
or ornaments on dull ground, generally blue. The great vogue 
of Limoges enamels seems to have been in the thirteenth 
century; at that time the ofws Lemoviticum, or work of 
Limoges, must have been well known in all parts of Europe, 
and it occurs frequently in inventories of the period. During 
the next century, however, the manufactory seems to have 
deteriorated, and the production of enamels seems to have 
almost ceased. This may perhaps be accounted for by the 
very commonplace character of some of the later productions, 
by the change of fashion, and by the greater use of the precious 
metals and ivory both for religious and domestic purposes in 
the fourteenth century. 


The Practice of Colour. 

Although something might be obtained in point of expedi- 
tion by painting upon a darkish ground, which approaches 
near the middle tint of the work, yet it is not the best method, 
as it will greatly tend to corrupt and destroy the purity and 
fidelity of all the lighter tints, particularly if we do not employ 
a great body of colour in the laying them in; for though we 
have some colours which are particularly called transparent, 
in contradistinction to those which are less so, yet all colours 
participate of transparency in some degree, and when a light 
colour, though opaque, is thinly spread over a dark one, it is 
by the colour underneath rendered dim and muddy. Whereas, 
on the contrary, the dark cotour laid over the light one increases 
its brilliancy. The best mode of practice, then, is that of 
employing stiff body colour on a white ground, or on one 
nearly approaching it, as was the custom of Titian, Rubens, 
Vandyke and the other good colourists. From this we work 
down, proceeding darker and darker, and reserving transparent 
colours and darkest touches and tints for the last. By this 
method the effects of time upon the work will be rather 
for its advantage and its greater brilliancy than the 
contrary. However far one may be inclined to advance 
matters in the bozzo or first colouring (and the further 
we can complete forms and general effect the better), yet 
the making out, or rather, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, the carving out with the pencil all the detailed 
particulars, the joints and other knotty parts of the body, 
according to the happy characteristic delineations of their 
several forms and perspective aspects, had better, perhaps, be 
reserved for the second colouring, or repassing over the work, 
because then we are freed from many considerations, and the 
better enabled to attend to those particulars and execute them . 
at once. We may afterwards heighten or give them what 
depth we please, when we are giving force and transparency 
to the shadows and harmony to the general effect ; but all the 
spirit and felicity in the handling of those parts would be 
greatly and unavoidably impaired by the repetition or twice 
painting of them. The transparency, force and beauty of the 
last colouring will greatly depend upon the clearness of the 
bozzo, or first colour, which should be in the middle tint, and 
the shadows rather of a cold, greyish, or pearly hue, more or 
less, according to the nature of the carnation, as this will be the 
best basis for the transparencies that are to be obtained in 
repassing those parts with the warm and more oleaginous 
colours with which to finish, and it will also prevent the neces- 
sity of employing the warm and cold tints at the same time, 
which by their mixture would produce muddiness and opacity 
where the contrary is wanting. Those colours without body, 
which are more immediately considered as transparent, are to 
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be used with great caution, for though they are necessary to 
give a richness and depth to the dark colours by preventing 
that mealy appearance which results from the light resting and 
glittering on their surfaces, yet as these transparent pigments 
carry with them much oil and but little colour, they in time 
would necessarily become injurious should you too indiscreetly 
employ them in veiling over the lighter tints. In conformity 
with that principle of selection which has been pursued through 
the design, composition and other parts of the art, we must. in 
the colouring also not content ourselves with making a mere 
imitation of such tints and associations of colour as the natural 
objects may casually exhibit. 


Paul Cagliari. 


The greatness of Paul Veronese consists in this, that he, 
recognising the true greatness of the Venetian school, did not, 
like Tintoretto, try to graft a dramatic historical painting on 
another stem, but raised the painting of tranquil existence to 
the highest unsurpassable point, and was also able to elevate 
the colouring in harmony with his marvellous conceptions. 
His characters are not higher, more sublime, than those of his 
best predecessors, but have the advantage of a free, ‘simple, 
cheerful life without effort, such as no other painter in the 
world gives. The general Venetian deficiency in the sufficient 
development of the figures amounts to unintelligibleness. In 
attitude and gesture they have often something strangely un- 
certain, and Veronese must have had an especial love for 
certain oblique half-figures cut off by the frame or the archi- 
tecture. But Paolo has, where he exerts himself, nobler 
dramatic ideas than. his-other contemporaries of the same 
school. His most famous pictures are the Festivals, of which 
he has painted a number, from the smallest size up to quite 
colossal proportions. .They come out as the necessary and 
highest product of painting of life, which here shakes off the 
last fetters of the historical picture, and only requires the 
remains of a pretext to celebrate all the splendour and glory of 
the earth in unrestrained rejoicing ; above all, a beautiful and 
free human race in full enjoyment of their existence. If, 
instead of princes’ banqueting halls, Paolo had ‘to paint 
Bacchanalia, he might have shown himself incompetent in 
ideal drawing, but as he painted for refectories and cloisters a 
Biblical banquet offered itself as a safe basis of which he could 
bring out the subject of the ceremony by most beautiful en- 
livenments in details. The most georgeous architectural 
localities and perspective. views form the scene, in which the 
seated company and the lively episodes can extend themselves 
with full richness and yet without crowding. 


‘oS 


New Wesleyan Methodist Hall, Westminster. 


SIR,—We have this week learned that the correct address 
of the last-named firm in the list of successful competitors 
published in your last issue is “Messrs. C. E. Mallows & 
A. W. S. Cross, London.”—Yours truly, 

ALBERT CLAYTON, 

The following is the amended list of successful com- 
petitors :—Messrs. Crouch, Butler & R. Savage, Birmingham ; 
Messrs. Lanchester. & Rickards, London; Mr. James S. 
Gibson, London ; Messrs. Cheston & Perkin, London ; Messrs 
Waddington, Son & Dunkley, London; Mr. James A. Swan, 
Birmingham ; Mr. E. Vincent Harris, London; Mr. William 
5 octal London ; Messrs. C, E. Mallows & A. W. S. Cross, 

ondon, 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Edwin Hayes, R.H.A., R.I., who recently died, aged 84, 
of 20 Aldridge Road Villas, Westbourne Park; Middlesex, the 
well-known marine painter, has left property valued at 559552. 


The Archzeological Committee has, in accordance with 
the request of the English university professors, fixed the 
meeting of the International Archzeological Congress for April 


next, from the 6th to the 13th. The excursions will extend. 


over eighteen days. 


Messrs. Parker & Thomas, architects, Boston, U.S.A, 
have, as we before stated, won the competition for new buildings 
to be erected at John Hopkins University at a cost of twenty 
millions of dollars. Their design includes the laying-out of the 
grounds and furnishing designs for the buildings, but the 
trustees retain the right to select architect or architects to 
furnish other designs for any of the buildings. 


A Tablet has been placed on the house in Boulogne-sur- 
Mer in which Sainte-Beuve was born on December 16, 1804. 


_ Mr. Sydney Perks, architect, Crown Court, Cheapside, 
has been élected City surveyor to the Corporation of London 
out of forty-seven candidates. The salary will. be 1,000/. per 
annum, rising toa maximum of 1,500/.° 

The Carnatvon Town Council are considering the 
question of compiling and publishing official and other records 


of Carnarvon from the earliest period down to the present day. 


A’sum of money will probably be voted for this purpose. 

| Miss Lucy Kemp-Welch, R.B.A., has decided to reopen 
the Bushey School of Painting for the study of animal and 
figure-painting. Fd 

A Ladies’ Committee has been formed in Dublin to collect 
money to purchase the Staats-Forbes collection. The money 
collected will be handed to the general committee, with the 
stipulation that when the collection is purchased the money 
shall be spent on one or more of the pictures, to be presented 
to the proposed Modern Art Gallery as the Ladies’ Presenta- 
tion Picture. 

The Western University of Pennsylvania is to be moved 
from Allegheny to Pittsburg proper and placed near the new 
Carnegie Technical School being built by Mr. Carnegie. 
About 50 acres of ground, sufficient for twenty large university 
buildings, is being secured at a cost of about 2,009,coo dols.,, 
and the work of construction will be shortly begun. 

The National Health Society has received a grant from 
the Corporation of the City of London in aid of its funds for 
diffusing a knowledge of the laws of health. 

Mr. John Feeney has presented to the Birmingham Art 
Gallery a water-colour sketch by David Cox of the porch of 
St. Philip’s Church, and a sketch of the interior of the James 
Watt room at Heathfield Hall, executed in sepia by the late 
Mr. W C. Aitken. 

M. Willette is likely to be commissioned to paint the walls 
of the entrance salon of the Paris Hétel de Ville. His designs 
have been approved, but some modifications are suggested. 

The International Society of Sculptors, Painters and 
Gravers will open their next exhibition at the New Gallery, 
Regent Street, on Monday, January 9, and will remain open 
about five weeks, after which the memorial exhibition of the 
works of the late president (Mr. Whistler) will be held at the 
same place, under the auspices of the International Society. 


Sir J. Wolfe Barry and Colonel Crompton, the engineers. 
for the pneumatic despatch scheme for London, will meet the 
metropolitan borough surveyors and engineers at the Municipal 
and County Club at 7 o’clock on the 23rd, to discuss and 
explain the details and proposals of the scheme. 

An Ordinary General Meeiing will be held at the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution on Monday, January 16, when a paper 
by Mr. A. R. Stenning, entitled “‘ Urban and Rural District 
By-laws, with Suggested Amendments,” and a paper by Mr. 
William Menzies on the same subject wili be read. 

The Liverpool School of Art in Mount Street is about to 
be transferred to the City Council. The school of late years 
has been successful, and under the new conditions it is ex- 
pected that it will be able to compete with other municipal art 
schools. 

Dr. E. A. Wallis Budge, keeper of Egyptian antiquities in 
the British Museum, is about to proceed to Egypt and the 
Soudan on an official mission of inspection. 

The Council of the Birmingham Architectural Association: 
having learnt that the general purposes committee of the City 
Council have recently been engaged in obtaining details of 
requirements in connection with the municipal offices and art 
gallery to be erected on the Edmund Street site, application: 
has been made by the Association ‘through the Lord Mayor 
that a deputation may be received by the committee in order 
that the claims of Birmingham architects may not be over- 
looked. 

‘M. Carolus-Duran will leave Paris on Tuesday next in 
order to enter on his duties at the: Villa Medicis, Rome. As 
he is president of the second Salon he is expected to return to 
Paris for the purpose of receiving M. Loubet on Varnishing- 
day in April. re 

The Council of the Society of Engineers have awarded 
the Bessemer’ Premium’ of the Society for 1904 to Mr. R. G, 
Allanson-Winn for his paper_on “ Deep Sea Erosion and Fore- 
shore Protection.” ' This is the second time the distinction has 
been won by Mr. Winn. r. 

“The Wigan Corporation Bill seeks powers to enable the 
Corporation to erect a town hall, public baths, cattle market, 
&c. It is proposed to spend 31,000/, on tramways, 4,000/, on 
street improvements, 90,000/, on a town hall, 10,000/, on baths 
and 30,cco/, on other purposes. 

The Winter Exhibition of the Royal Academy will open 
on January 2, 1905. , ofa 

Mr. J. T. Wimperis, the architect of many of the most 
admired buildings in the West End, died on Wednesday last 
in his seventy-fourth year. — 
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Architect and Contract Heporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES, 

dn view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
tn the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,” Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
mame and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts far- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—Jan. 24——The governors of Alnwick infirmary 
invite designs for a new building. First premium, 1004/. ; 
second premium, 30/. Mr. Frank Caws, F.R.I.B.A , has been 
appointed assessor. Plans on application to Mr. W. T. Hind- 
marsh, 26 Bondgate Without, Alnwick, hon. sec. to the building 
committee, 


BELFAST —Jan. 17.—The library and technical instruction 
committee seek sketch designs in competition for three 
Carnegie branch libraries. They are to be addressed to the 
Chairman, Public Library, Royal Avenue, up to 12 noon on 
January 17. Printed conditions, with plan of the sites, will be 
supplied by the Chief Librarian. 


OXFORD —Feb 1.—The education committee of the county 
of Oxford invite competitive designs for a provided school for 
800 children in three departments, together with a teacher’s 
house, at Caversham. Mr. S. Stallard, county surveyor, 
‘Oxford. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


EETTWSs-yY-COED.—Jan. 12.—For the construction of an 
extension of waterworks, including an embankment and other 
incidental works. Mr. R. R. Owen, Church Street. 


BRADFORD.—Dec. 28 —For extension of vegetable market, 
St. James’s Market, Bradford, for the Corporation. Mr, 
F. E. P. Edwards, city architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery 
Street, Bradford. ' 

BRADFORD.—Dec. 29 —For an alteration and extension of 
the old police station in Brooke Street, Bradford, Manchester 
Messrs. T. Worthington & Son, architects, 46 Brown Street» 
Manchester. 

BRADFORD.—Jan, 2.—For alterations and new fittings 
required at the central public library, Darley Street. 
_F. E. P. Edwards, city architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery 

Street, 


Mr. |. 


CADELEIGH.—Dec. 29.—For erection of a new rectory 
house, stables and the construction of a new entrance drive at 
Cadeleigh, Devon. Messrs. E H. Harbottle & Son, architects, 
County Chambers, Exeter. 

CHELMSFORD.-—Dec. 24.—For supply and erection of a 
small-pox isolation hospital of wood and corrugated iron, for 
the Chelmsford Joint Hospital Board, Mr. Arthur S. Duffield, 
clerk, 96 High Street, Chelmsford. 

DARTMOUTH.—Dec. 24—For the erection ‘of public 
slaughter-houses at Great Ridges, Dartmouth. Mr. Arthur 
Smith, C.E, borough engineer and surveyor, Victoria Cham- 
bers UOartmouth. 

EXETER.—Dec. 31.—For the erection of shops and dwell- 
ings at 29 and 30 Bridge Street, Exeter. Mr. R. M. Challice, 
architect and surveyor, 14 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

HETTON-LE-HOLE.—Dec. 28.—For alteration and con- 
version of premises at Market Street South, Hetton-le-Hole, 
Durham, Mr. John W. Holbrook, surveyor, Houghton-le- 
Spring. 

HOLLINGWORTH.—Dec. 
2-feet brick culvert at Wednesough Green, Hollington. 
W. Pitt, Urban District Council Office, Hollingworth. 

HULL.—Dec. 30.—For work in connection with the base- 
ment and shops facing Waterworks Street and Carr Lane, 
forming part of the public hall. Mr. Joseph H. Hirst, city 
architect, Town Hall, Hull. 

HuLL.—Dec. 31.—For taking-down shops, 46 and 48 
Whitefriargate, Hull, and the erection of banking premises. 
Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh & Graham Nicholas, architects, 
Museum Chambers, Halifax. 

HuNMANBY.—Dec. 31.—For erection of a Council school 
for 302 children at Hunmanby, Yorks. Clerk of the Works, 
Beverley. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 28.—For building proposed technical 
school at Society Street, Londonderry. Mr, Daniel Conroy, 
architect, 21 Shipquay Street, Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—Dec. 29 —For the erection of a technical school 
at Coleraine. Messrs. W. & M. Given, architects, Diamond, 
Coleraine. 

IRELAND.-—Jan. 3.—For erection of new schools on the 
site of the Old Creggan schools, Londonderry. Mr. R. Eccles . 
Buchanan, architect, Castle Street, Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 3 —For carrying-out the following works, 
for the Belfast Guardians :—To form a new strong-room for 
registers of births, deaths, &c., and to provide racks and 
drawers for the strong-room at the union workhouse. Messrs. 
Young & Mackenzie, engineers, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 4.—For the erection of sanitary annexes, 
for the Guardians of North Dublin union. Mr. Morris, clerk 
of works, 53 Cabra Road, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 11.—For the erection and completion of 
nine labourers’ cottages, for the Rathdown No, 2 Rural District 
Council. Mr. Patrick Cunniam, clerk, Loughlinstown. 

KENDAL.—Dec. 28.—For the erection of proposed keeper’s 
lodge, Barbon Manor. Mr. John F. Curwen, architect, 
26 Highgate, Kendal. 

LIVERPOOL.—Jan. 2.—For flooring and seating building in 
Westminster Road, Kirkdale, formerly known asthe industrial 
schools. Parish Offices, Brownlow Hill. 

LONDON.—Dec. 28.—For the construction of stables, cart- 
sheds, loose-boxes, &c, at Home Park depot, Lower Syden- 
ham. The Town Hall, Catford (Surveyor’s Department). 

LONDON —Jan. 2.—For the erection and completion of a , 
fire brigade station and stables in North Road, Highgate, for 
the Hornsey Town Council. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, borough 
engineer and surveyor, Municipal Offices, 99 Southwood Lane, 
Highgate. 

Lonpon.—Jan. 3—For additions to the existing press 
house, construction of concrete flooring, engine beds, &c, at 
the sewage works, Markfield Road, South Tottenham. Mr. 
W. H. Prescott, consulting engineer, Coombes Croft House, 
712 High Road, Tottenham. 

LONDON.—Jan. 6.—For the erection of a post office at 
Chelsea. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s 
Gate, S.W. 

LONDON.—Jan. 9.—For the construction of stables, cart- 
sheds, loose-boxes, &c., at Home Park depot, Lower Syden- 
ham. The Town Hall, Catford (Surveyor’s Department). 

LONDONDERRY.—Dec. 28.—For building technical school 
at Society Street., Mr. Daniel Conroy, architect, 21 Shipquay 
Street, Londonderry. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Dec. 28.—For the widening and 
reconstruction of Three Mile Bridge, Gosforth ; Haggerston 
Bridge Mill, Beal ; Crooked Bridge, Whitfield. Mr. J. A, Bean, 
county surveryor, The Moot Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEWHAVEN.—Jan. 4.—For the erection of an_ isolation 
hospital with administration block in Lewes Road, Newhaven. 
Mr. F. J. Rayner, architect, 34 Meeching Road, Newhaven. 


26.—For the construction of a 
Mr, 
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PIERCEBRIDGE.—Dec. 31.—For the works required in 
enlarging the church school at Piercebridge, near Darlington. 
Messrs. J. P. Pritchett & Son, architects, 24 High Row, 
Darlington. 


PRESTON.—Dec. 24.—For the erection of a two-storey 
packing warehouse at the Electric Works, West Strand, 
Preston, for Messrs. Dick, Kerr & Co, Ltd. Messrs. Garlick, 
Sykes & Catterall, architects, 33 Winckley Square, Preston. 


SCOTLAND.—Dec. 28.—For various works at the new 
central schools at New Deer and at Knaven school. Messrs. 
Brown & Watt, architects, Aberdeen. 


SCOTLAND.—Dec. 28.—For additions, 
repairs upon Smailholm manse and offices. 
Crichton Smith, solicitor, Kelso. 


SCOTLAND.—Dec. 29.—For various works for the Corpo- 
ration, in the erection of new buildings. City Engineer, 
64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 


SCOTLAND.—Dec. 31.—For the erection of the contem- 
plated fever hospital at Newcastleton, for the Liddesdale 
District committee. Mr, Alexander Inglis, architect, 12 Bridge 
Street, Hawick, 


SHALDON —Jan. 10.—For the erection of a dwelling-house 
at Ringmore, Shaldon. Mr. Samuel Segar, architect, 24 and 
26 Union Street, Newton Abbot. 


SHEFFIELD,—Jan. 5 —For fittings for the University Build- 
ings, Western Bank, Sheffield Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton, 
architects, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON.—Dec. 27.—For repairs at 1 Sheep 
Street, for the Stratford-upon-Avon Town Council. Mr. Roden 
Dixon, borough surveyor, Municipal Offices, Stratford-upon- 
Avon. ' 


SUNDERLAND,—Jan. 4.—For the erection of a new building 
to provide a board-room and general offices. Mr. J. G. Morris, 
clerk to the Commissioners, Commissioners’ Quay, Sunderland. 


SUNDERLAND,—Jan. 9.—For the erection and completion 
of new board-room, &c., for the Sunderland and South Shields 
Water Co. Messrs. Wm. & T. R. Milburn, architects, 
20 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 


SwWINDON.—Dec. 29.—For carrying-out extensions to the 
electricity works buildings, for the Corporation. Mr. H. J. 
Hamp, borough surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon. 


alterations and 
Nba ae 10) 


TERRINGTON ST. CLEMENT.—For pulling-down old build- 
ings and clearing site and erecting and completing new block 
of buildings at Terrington St. Clement, Norfolk. Mr. Louis 
F. Eagleton, architect and surveyor, King Street, King’s Lynn. 


WALES.—Dec. 24.—For the erection of a new Baptist chapel 
and schoolroom at Glyncorrwg, Port Talbot. Mr. David Evans, 
40 Villers Road, Blaengwynfi. 


WALES.—Dec. 29.—For the erection of a chapel, Tony- 
pandy. Mr. J. Rees, architect, Pentre. 


WALES.—Dec. 30.—For building new shop and premises 
at Whitland, Carmarthen. Mr. W. Phillips, Paris House, 
Whitland. 


WALES.—Dec. 30.—For the erection of a chapel at Glyn- 
Neath. Messrs. W. Jones & W. D. Morgan, architects, 
Victoria Chambers, Pentre, Rhondda Valley. 


WALES.—Dec. 31.—For building new farmhouses at Maes- 
evan, Crossnant, &c., Llanfynydd ; stables, cowsheds, &c., at 
Glansannan and Abersannan, near Dryslwyn, Golden Grove, 
R.S.O. Mr. David Jenkins, architect, Llandino. 


WALES.—Dec. 31.—For the erection of a billiard and 
bagatelle-room in connection with the Llanbradach Workmen’s 
Hall, Mr. Wm. Phillips, Rose Mount, Llanbradach. 


WALES.—Jan. 2.—For the erection of twenty-five houses at 
Blackwood, Mon, for the Blackwood Plas Road Building Club. 
Mr. William Dowdeswell, architect, Treharris, 


WEST CHILTINGTON.—Jan. 2.— For making additions to 
the Elephant and Castle, West Chiltington, Sussex. Mr. C. H. 
Burstow, architect, 6 West Street, Horsham. 


WISBECH.—Jan. 3.—For alterations and additions to the 
schoolmaster’s house, Parson Drove. Mr. H. Farr Simpson, 
county surveyor, Wisbech. 

WoopHoUusE.—For the erection of a church, &c., at Wood- 
house, Sheffield. Mr. j..P. Earle, architect, Norfolk Row, 
Sheffield. 


THE Panama Canal Commission has invited tenders for the 
early supply of 3,090,000 feet of various dimensions and grades 
of fir and yellow pine timber. Delivery is to be made either at 
Colon or at La Boca, and it is estimated that at either point 
the timber can be received at the rate of 75,000 feet per day. 


——— 


THE GHRISTIE PATENT STONE CO. LID. 


Ncracrorers ARCHITECTURAL STONEWORK (“stoneface”). 


OF 
Adapted for all Constructional purposes for which Natural Stone can be applied. 


Works: MANCHESTER, Christie Rd., Stretford. HULL: Bishop St. 


LEEDS FIRECLAY COMPANY, L* 


(JOSEPH BROOKE & SONS’ BRANCH), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED BRICKS & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE NEW ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICES. 
HIPPERHOLME WORKS, HALIFAX; & 22 SOMERS TOWN GOODS STATION, LONDON. 


TUDOR’S WASHABLE DISTEMPER 


IS ABSOLUTELY FAST FOR EITHER INSIDE OR OUTSIDE WORK, 4"? "{5,°5She waus. " 


We invite you to try it against any other (under the same conditions), when its great superiority will be evident, and an analysis will prove 


it to be made of better materials. 
MADE IN ANY SHADE DESIRED. 


For colour cards of Stock Shades, price and instructions, 


Apply, S. TUDOR & CO., Ltd., HULL. 


BOILER SETTINGS 


WITH PATENT ASBESTOS CUSHION. _ : 


ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR COMPLETE INSTALLATION. 


E. J. & J. PEARSON, Ld., Fire Brick Manufacturers, STOURBRIDGE. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. 


BATLEY. 
- For repairs to the technical school. 
Accepted tenders. 
Tronfounder. 
J. Bagshawe & Sons . 


Joiner. 
G. G. Smith & Son, Batley Carr. 
Mason. 

T. Mortimer, Carlinghow . : 
Plumber. 
Walshaw & Wood 


" Slater. 
J. Thornton & Sons, Heckmondwike . 
Plasterer. 
C, Crawshaw 


For excavator and mason’s work at fence and 
in Healey Lane, for the Town Council. 


Bentley . : : c : 

Scott . : : 6 : : 
Mortimer . - : ; 

Kell Bros. . - : : 

Crossley, jun. . 

Arnold : : : 

J.&G. Mortimer. : 

Graham & Son. : : : ; 
EXLzEY & SONS, Carlinghow (accepzed ) 


BATH. 
For restoration of spire and fabric of Holy Trinity Church, Bath. 
Mr. JACKSON, R A., architect. 
Accepted tender. 
C. Wibley, Bath. 


CHELL (STAFFS). 


oY )°, fi228: "Go } For the supply and erection of electric-lighting plant at the 
workhouse, Chell. 
rat Accepted tenders, 
; 24a 2 McClure, Whitfield & Co., Stockport, two 
25-kw. steam dynamos and booster a 7Ode AO 
eer ole 10m 6 E. M. Evans, Manchester, cables and wiring 644 5 8 
Stirling Boiler Company, Motherwell, water- 
+ 57% 10° 0 tube boilers, &c. : . ; 55) OC. 0 
Pfluger Company, London, accumulators 5 ey 2B Ae 
> . 469 0 © Electric and Ordnance Company, Ltd., Bir- 
mingham, switchboard . r f C eT LOLT 
aot Crompton & Co., London, arc lamps . eT45 O10 
ee For enlargement of the workhouse. Messrs. W. F. SLATER 
retaining walls and W. H. WALLEY, joint architects, Burslem. 
J. GALLIMORE, Newcastle, Staffs (accepted) . £10,994 9 0 
F 7.15360 OF 0 
Sl eecr3camece 6 DORCHESTER. 
. . 1,254 7 ©| For alterations to 17 South Street. Mr, F. MALTBY, archi- 
: uers250 1 On.0 tect and surveyor, Dorchester. 
: 227s O Slade . : . . +£178 0 0 
: sd, HIO. O O Davis & Son : ° . : F ‘ 7 173 4.0.70 
r » %<986 0 oO WatTTs Bros., Dorchester (accepied ) : 168 0 oO 
° ° 984 16 o GRAVESEND. 
D 900 2 5| For making-up part of Havelock Road, Mr. F. T. GRANT, 


BINGLEY. borough surveyor. 
For excavating, sewering, kerbing, pitching and’ channelling of Road Maintenance Co. , : . -£547 6 9 
* streets on the Myrtle Park estate, for the Industrial Co- Masters & Co. . ° : . , . 558 0 O 
operative Society, Ltd. Mr. WM. RHODES NUNNS, archi- Brice . : ; : : . . 552 0 0 
tect, Bingley. W. & T. TUFFE, Gravesend (accefied ) 469 0 Oo 

Starkey . ; 2 ; ; : we Ar.00908 2 GREAT YARMOUTH. 

Robinson . . : : : . : 1,066 o o| For supply of tramway rails, &c, Mr, J. W. COcCKRILL, 

Wildman . : ’ . . 2 ; 1,060 Oo oO borough surveyor. 
Sugden. , . : ; 1,200), O80 Scott. : : . . 345,05 ko ss O 
Kellet : . - ° : ; 982 0 oO Barrow Steel Co. 17 4ae oe G 
J. & W. Rotter. : i ° : : 978 0 Oo Maclellan & Co. a 5h 4 ede 
Brown & Son . : ; é ; : OOOO MO Penny & Co. 4,919 7 6 
Foulds. ‘ : : . ° “a OOO Fhe 0 Le Base. : : ; : : «) -4;7409 08 2 
R. Woop, Bingley (accepted) . : 7 SOF 368 9 Jacoss Bros. & Co. (accepted) » 4,065 16 o 


ELECTRIC 


HYyYDRO-EXTRACTORS. 


FINEST “‘ HYDRO” MADE. 
POTT, CASSELS & WILLIAMSON, 


MOTHER WELL. 
Catalogues Free. 


LEEDS FIRECLAY CO. 
The WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO.’S Branch 


ELLAND RD., LEEDS. 
GLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS 


RICHARD D. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Also PRESSED Smooth-faced {,. ("itsunsircx. 


HARTSHILL BRICK AND TILE CO. LTD. 
STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


Roofing Ti es supplied by us over a quarter of a century ago are 
as good now as when first fixed. 


FIBROUS PLASTER 
DECORATIONS. 


OXYLI 


Designs furnished. 
Contracts for Architects’ Designs. 
PLAIN AND ENRICHED CORNIOCES IN STOOK 


READY FOR FIXING. 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE CEILING SLABS. 


TRUSSES, CAPS, OVERDOORS, FRIEZES, WALL 
DECORATIONS. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


FRENCH ASPHALTE Go. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.C. 


me HELLIWELL 


‘* PERFECTION SYSTEM” 


PATENT GLAZING 


WORKS: BRIGHOUSE, YORKS. 


LONDON OFFICE; 
11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W, 


BATCHELOR, 


H. E. GAZE, Ltd. 
16 HINDE STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON. 
Telegrams, “OXYPHONIA.” ‘Telephone, 1945 Padd. 


PARQUET 
FLOORS. 


H. BASSANT 
& CO. 


Late of 87 Charlotte 8t., W. 
Linhope Street Works, 
Dorset Square, N.W. 
and Hampstead. « 
Telegrams, ‘* Toothing, London.” 


PLEASE SPECIFY 


SAM DEARDS’ 


PATENT 


‘(SELF-LOCKING” GLAZING, 


The removable Lead Oap and “Self-Locking” Steel Bar 
are special features that no other systems possess, 


Tel. 2697 Paddington, 


Ee Fy Artesian and Consulting Well Engineer. % , Requires no Nuts, Bolts, Screws, or Packing. 

Soe ESTABLISHED OVER A CENTURY. {20 ie Sil, | VICTORIA WORKS, HARLOW, 

wo Poor WATER WORKS CONTRACTOR. ree, Yo, te And 34 OLD paeee STREET, E.C. 
Areoror < LaRGEst STeam WELI-Borine Toors iN THE KINGDOM. ie sonra ae 


78 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON; and ARTOIS WORKS, CHATHAM. RAS CASES for THE AROHITEOT, 


Vol, LXXI. of THE ARCHITECT. 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. 


Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.0, 
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4 ‘SUPPLEMENT ! ; 
a 


HURLFORD. 


GREAT GRIMSBY. 
- For the erection of stables, cart-sheds, &c., for the Co- | For waterworks, for Kilmarnock se committee. Mr. J. 
operative Society, Ltd: Mr. ARTHUR GOOSEMAN, archi- STURROCK, engineer. 
tect and surveyor, Grimsby. MurRrRAY & MILNE, Prestonpans laccsteeaa . £2,920 .o 6 
Rands & Lindup : . L£L05299" 6 a 
Hatcliffe : . +1j006.“0!"%0 KENT. 
Gilbert & Kirton ; 965 © ° | For repair of boilers at ae Ty Hollingbourne. 
‘Kitching - 939 0° 9! Drake & Fletcher : 3 . £128 10 *o 
eae Oy Bo Eleanor Street, pier: Deap ie Sea Mere Sek 
5] ’ 
Grimsby (accepted ) : . 888 0 De Poe CO (acer ted). : Bees ry 
HANLEY. LEYTONSTONE. 
For mortuary at the isolation hospital, &c. For alterations and improvements to the Cann Hall Road 
Accepted tenders. schools. Mr. WILLIAM JACQUES, architect, z Fen Court, 
if Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
J. Bagnall, Langton . -£492 9 0) Oak Building Co. ”. : abo ens 
Hartley & Co., Stoke-on- Trent (pump, piping, Wresllactontaace 2,249 .0 0 
hose and accessories) c 346 4 6 Sheffield : : ‘ : : 2,230 2 es 
Harris & Co. . : olenG o 6 
oe OY eS ea Myall & Upson : : aes 0 eo 
For the manufacture and delivery of about 3,400 yards of J. & M. Patrick ; ‘ . 1,943 0 0 
4-inch and about 400 yards of 3-inch cast-iron water-mains, Stimpson & Co ; j 1,897 Be 
for the Cuckfield Rural District Council. Mr. D. RANKINE, ind a : ’ 1885, oO 
waterworks engineer, Council Offices, Haywards Heath, Hosking ; : : c 1,869 56 
Sussex. Wisdom Bros. . . 14) bce 
J. & R. RITCHIE, Middlesbrough (accepted), Nori ros: ; . 1,749 7 0 
3-inch pipe . . (per ton) £4 18 6 Coshead . : . L717 0.0 
J. & GR RITCHIE, Middlesbrough (accepted ), Gregar & Son : ; 1,675 nae 
4-inch pipe . C o (Geleietgorey) . A teh Te: Symes ‘ . 1,633°0 0 
Horswill . : : he « Ol oeoe 
HEBBURN. Maddison . ; 1,509 0 Oo 
For street works, for the ,Urban District Council. Mr. H. W. MANDERS, Leyton (accepted ) , - 1,487 0 oO 
PATERSON, surveyor. 
MacHary . : d £4,456 1 10 
Wardlaw . : Ape25 wots LONDONDERRY. ae 
Browell 4,140 © o| For the erection of four attendants’ houses at Gransha district 
Short ceyieles Bom lunatic asylum. Mr. M. A. ROBINSON, architect, London- 
Robson Bo 7OleLs oii derry. 
Callaghan . 3,644 14 6 Ballintine . . £1,620 0 0 
Thornton & Co. 3,599 17 6 Sweeney 1,443 0 O 
Thompson PACT RUE a Smyth Bros. ; 1,436 19 5 
Simpson . 31323 58 3S Colhoun + 3)AGR rap ao 
J. HOLLINGS, Wallsend-on- n-Tyne (accepted) 3,245 10 © CRooKsS & FERGUSON, Londonderry (accepted ) 1,168 12,0 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, | 
Late of 22 Martin’s Lane, Oannon Street, London, H.0., | 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 6 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Oopied or Litnographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithograph ed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 8s.; or ve Receipt, 53. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or ataieped directed 
envelope, 


PHOTO-GOPIES 


‘‘ WEST” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (C4RBON-LINES) 


ARE AOCEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTEAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 
Broadway Chambers, 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, WESTMINSTER. 


ESTABLISHED 1888. el No. 135 Victoria. 


ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 
Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &c., 
Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 
Blue and Brindled Bricks, Common Building Bricks, 


Fire ‘Olay. 


HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


“ FROSTERLEY 
xc: — MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


EADING CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
wv Pricc 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, I-ondon, B.C. 


QUANTITIES, éc., LITHOGRAPHED 


8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 


| Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. ; 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 


Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “ Tribrach, London.” 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 


and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIO 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


Railway Approach, London Bridge, S.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 


T. A. HARRIS, 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Manufacturer of every description of 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No. 7882 Central, 


LIGH INNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, ‘‘FURSE, NOTTINGHAM.” 


BILLS OF QUANTITI 


ROBT. J. 
Draftsmen and 


Dos. 2 & 3 Cothill Street, 


‘Telephone No. 


DRAWING OFFICE. 
POORE’S Patent Transfer Process, 
POORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POORE’S Continuous Drawing Papers ie te 
7éinches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 


POORE’S Sensitised Papers. 
8end for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


GEO, J. POORE & CO. LTD.,| shit te 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


ROBT. NICHOLL, 
153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON. 
Large Stock. 
“Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST. 
Tel. No. 9648 Central. 


HAVE YOUR TRACINCS COPIED IN 
PERMANENT BLACK LINES 
ON DRAWING PAPER. 
B. J. HALL & CO. 


39 Wictoria Street, London, S.W.;. 
32 Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


WASHED COKE BREEZE 
OR CLINKE screened and graded 


to suit all purposes 
J in Building Works or 
Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own: 
vang in London or by Rail or Barge in any quantities. 
Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, ; 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 
3 St. Augustine's Road, N.W. 
Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful, London.” 


ES LITHOGRAPHED. 


PHOTO-COPIES AND .PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
COOK & HAMMOND, 


‘Lithographers, 
Broadway, Westminster. 


561 Victoria. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON. LONDON—continued. 
F Barend &c., at Branjey H Hall Road school. For reconstructing boiler flue at Settles Street school. 
Ml som . : » £1,196 0 oO Grover & Son. : : : “ £2 56 0 Oo 
— ob oa me . : . 899 90 oO Sheffield .  . Oe ae ed mae 250 0 0 
25 u ee on : ‘ A Vice ts] Elkington & Sons : : "4 : , » 240 .0m a 
ae 0. A A cde youre Wyle Marchant & Hirst 4 4 5 : : . | 2390. G70 
Paces “ . : : 700 0 O Bull . ‘ . . ; 4 : ‘ »-219 0:0 
nee > . 709 0 O Stevens Bros. . : 216 0 O 
ea : 690 0 oO Rockhill Bros. e ‘ ; : ; a) Zoe LOO 
a e a . 687 90 0O Dolman & Co, . A . : : : 1 4195740, © 
Sh ay & Sons 687 9 0 Vigor & Co, Poplar*. . ; ; : # 176.10 oO 
igor & Co. . 649 90 O 
Grover & Son. 623 0 o| For providing heating apparatus at the Hearnville Road 
Bull. ; 621 0 o school. 
W. Lawrence & Sons, Waltham Cross * 529 0 0 Grundy . : . . . . - £889 0 0 
Esson & ‘ “ ‘ “ 5 
for the adaptation of iron building for physically defective Stevens € Sone = : oe pe 
children, &c., at Bromley Hall Road. Cannon & Sons ; 08 : : 
“eel & Isom . “4 3 - £499 oe) Strode & Co. : As ; Pigts live 693 9 O 
oe ey “t S27a0 OO Yetton & Co. : : 5 F : ‘ 2) 698 0 O 
- ee Sons 5 SS @) ©) Palowkar & Sons 3 ‘ 5 5 074 FORO 
ae in 2 7320 OO Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. : 1 07D)0.0 
ie i ta 0. + 320 0 0 Brightside Foundry and Engineering ‘Con Ltd. . 645 0 Oo 
Se ae se 3 . G. & E. BRADLEY, Elfort Road, Highbury * 587 10 oO 
Sheffield . z . 270 0 o| For the erection of a store at Lucas Street school. 
T. J. Hawkins & Co., Ashford * . o aerevomon. tRice® Son gnc) eA oy nia WL L316 OG 
' Jerrard. : . . : . : 21205. CaO 
For removing stoves from Fellows Street school. Leng . . . : ; 7 : a 286 (GO 
Munday & Sons . : as ous oe) Goad . cee os : or : e205.) On O 
Pearson ; : 4 . : 136 0 0 Triggs. ; . 5 : a 20s ORC 
Williams & Son . wA132.5009 Groves. 4 : a : ; 258 0 oO 
Grover & Son . : . : : £132, 404.0 J. & C. Bowyer . : ; ; : a 254u. eG 
Segre aoa ; : : b , el Mor a Line, 81 Peckham Rye * 2 : : - 249. 0 0 
archan Irs c : . : 25 Om O i 
eas all - oe m0 Recommended for pecontance! 
F, Bull, Upper Clapton * ; ‘ . : . 122 0 O| For providing partitions, &c., at the Lewisham Bridge school. 
Bulled & Co. : , . : £649 0 oO 
For the erection of partitions, &c., at Lamb Lane school. J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 6 othe : 7 030g" ORO 
Grover & Son : : : £209 0:0 Groves ni cs oeer ‘ ees 5 -. 6200 OueG 
Porter . 5 etek ty tebe! Leng . at heke)” {s) 
Stewart 178 0 0 Leney & Son 5052 Ono 
Bouneau. 5 TIGR fe) 1: J. & C. Bowyer . c by BAYA ke 
McCormick & Sons, Northampton Street*, - 169 0 O Thomas & Edge. : » 556 0 O 
* Recommended for acceptance. W. Downs, Hampton Street 535. Ona 


A 
a <= 


RED, BLUE AND GREY 


GRANITE ror BUILDING, 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 


DRESSED GRANITE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. 


—— ss as 
The BRONZE MEDAL 8 a SANITARY INSTITUTE, 


THE MOST SANITARY, 
THE MOST Soa 


(WALL & CEILING COVERING, 


Consisting of 
Large Sheets of Enamelled & Decorated Zine. 


BRICHT. DURABLE. WASHABLE. { 


The Best and Cheapest hesehthenk for Glazed Tiles, 


/'VERMINPROOF 


Glazed 


Bricks. 


The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 


STRUCTURAL WORK. 
ROOFS. 


Head, Wrightson & Co. Ltd. 
Thornaby, Stockton-on-Tees, 


ESTABLISHED 1870. Tel, Address, ‘‘ May, Sheffield.” 


WM. & THOS. MAY, Lid. 


TRIUMPH WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
Manufacturers of all kinds of Desks and Furniture for Schools, 
Churches, Colleges, Technical and Higher Grade Schools, 
Lecture Halls, Unions, Offices, &e. Also Makers of FOLDING 


|SLIDING SCREENS (running on ball bearings), for Dividing 


Schoolrooms, Mission Halls, &c. Priced Catalogues, showing 
200 different designs of Desks, Furniture, &c., free on application 


J. W. THOMAS, F.C.S. 


Consulting and Practical Scientist in 
VENTILATION and HEATING. 


The “JINGOSO” 
PATENT FIREGRATE, 


By sending a current of Hot "air, 
on the injector principle, up the 
chimney, prevents Down Draughts 
and Smoke Trouble. Fitted with 
Patent Valves, Indicator, Blower 


| Wade In England, with English Capital, by English 
f Labour. 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS— 


Teleg., ‘ Tableteado, London.” Telephone, 803 Sydenham. 


Wa en LIST, and dates when they appeared, ||| 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have i cen 


ipublished on Applicaticn to The Publisher. 


and Slow Combustion Swinging 
Fret. 

A BOON TO ARCHITECTS 
No more Cold Chimneys. 
For Private Houses, Oity Offices, 
Dining and Smoking-Rooms, &c. 

- *& JINGO”’ Chimney Pots and 
‘‘ JINGOSO”’ Ventilators. 
‘Full particulars on application, 
4 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 


VAL DE TRAVERS | 
ASPHALTE, 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC, 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &. 


Pull particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. 


OLDEST HOUSE in the TRADE 


ESTABLISHED 1852. 


_ James Bedford & Co. 


(Successors to 
CHAS, winters: F.R.S8.A.,& HILL & HEY) 


Ventilating Engineers, 
Mount Street, HALIFAX. 


_ “EXCELSIOR” EXHAUST AND 
z SYPHON VENTILATORS 


Well made in strong Zino 
throughout. 


Adapted to any Style of 
Architecture. 


S Price Lists, Oatalogues, Esti- 
= mates, &c., forwarded on 
application. 
Tele. Address, 
“ Ventilator, Halifax.” 


REG. No. 


FALO0’S ASPHALTE 


Unsurpassed for Horizontal and Vertical Damp 
Courses. 
The Best Material for 


Paths, Floors, Roofs, Stables, Cowsheds, 
Coach-houses; &c. 


821.530 


OONTRAOTOR TO ‘%& 
H.M. GOVERNMENT. -<% 


Every description of Asphalte laid and supplied. 


THOMAS FALDO & CO LTD. 
83-285 ROTHERHITHE STREET, LONDON, S.¢. 


ESTABLISHED 
1861. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continued. LONDON—continued. 

For playsheds at Culloden Street school. For matinee -down and rebuilding a hop warehouse on the site - 
Ronald .. : : : ; : ; rEfOwo. 2 of 46 and 48 Redcross Street. Mr. GEORGE <A. LANs- 
j.&M. Patrick 0 gp") aay se, Oe bo gh 69/10 0 DOWN, 9 Regent Street. 

Polden . Se Ee ry ee 600 Ot | Mowlentt&:Co., Ltd. 0 Uae PS » £9450 /0-0 
Tucker . . : ° . : . . - 59° 0 O} Burman & Sons § ; gO acne 9,283 0 o- 
Lathey Bros. . - » ~47)702-0 | = Ansell , : : : é : : ot 9,173. 7000 

For providing heating apparatus at the Stillness Road school. H, &. bea ce. : : 5 : . . 8,990 0 0 
Davis & Bennett . ; . £1,099 0 O Marsland & Sons . : A 5 . “85935 0-0» 

Grundy. s 1) 990702 0 Battley, Sons & Holness . : : : . 8,827 0° 0: 
meres Pfleiderer & Perkins, Ltd. : .° 905° -5.-4} Kirk & Kuk . : ; ; : . . 9858s So 
Stevens & Sons i : ; . 9505050 Sharpington . ; ; : f a . 8,578 0 Oo 
J.&F.May . : ; ; 4 : : 840 0 O Holloway . 5 : : : : * . 8,462 0. o- 
Macintosh & Sons . : : ; : : 335 "0 oO R & E. Evans’. 4 ; , ‘ ns . 8,317 “Ot os 
Defries & Sons, Ltd. 77911520 Downs . ; : 9 as ; ; .- 8,199 0, & 
Brightside Foundry and Engineering Co., Ltd. 777, 0.0 Newton . : OT A ; - » 8195) 0 10 

For the erection of partitions, &c , at Mornmeion Road school. Johnson & Co. . : : . 8,175 © 0 

W. & C. Brown . ; : . ’ ; . £799 0 0O B. E, NIGHTINGALE ‘(accepted ) : ; 7,782 0 36 
W. R. & G. Hide . oe) ele ee «6615 0 ©} For partitions and playsheds at Ackmar Road shoe 
Lathey Bros. : : ° ; : : 7 553 aOmO Partttions. 
J. & M. Patrick . 2 a tal Sway) lee 4Q FORO} TOT NS IM eather eee ne £129 0 
General Builders, Ltd. : . - : = 835370 10 W.R. & A. Hide i i : ; . 123 0 0 
Hooper& Son. . «© +. «©. + +, 530 © Of Ronald") 5.0. 5 5 5) sg 
Williams & Sons. c , 5 é : a 510s Onn0 Hammond . ‘ % . r ; ‘1 , :IOmomoO 
Ronald ne) ee US Om Oe amc Kes, ere 
Polden.: "-. 2-2. ee te te te 1476 OF ©] Lathey Bros. «0s | 0s 5) ie 
Trigg er 1 Og ee ae CO eNO PEO EEE old ed Pre 
Jewell . . . . “446 0 0 Playsheds. 

For ventilation works at St Dunstan’ s Road. W. R. & A. Hide : : : : . 7 Seow 
Tucker ; : : : ‘ : ; £188 co Oo J. & M. Patrick . : : : : : » 159 0 O- 
Polden ; : : : 139° O O Tucker ‘ ‘ Kye ; : - - 158 0 @ 
General Builders, Ltd. : : : z .Ls7 10 70 Wf -Polden 3 : f ‘ : : : . 15610 © 
Triggs. 5 ; : ' 5 7 £300" 0 Lathey Bros. - : : : : : - 45 v0n0 
Hooper & Son : : : : : : + 4129770 0 Hammond. 5 : ‘ : : ; sc. 1950S 
Hammond . : ; ; : é 4 Abie. Gy 2) Ronald A : ; 120.0 0 
Lathey Bros. : - 107 © O| For external pmereeac iron etinease! at Dak ‘Lodge resi- 

For providing Pennintion pars at Tiirin Street. dential school for deaf girls. 

Robey . ‘ 4 “ : : : ; L100, 0-0 Ashton & Green Iron Co. . ; : , £235 rome) 
Vigor & Co.. : : : : ‘ : STAG Oo McDowall, Steven & Co. . : ; : 202 .04 0 
Williams & Son . 5 ; : : : - 160.2708 °0 Bailey . : : : : : . . 1622 Gao 
Elkington & Sons : E ; : Te Asien teh Ce) Ritchie & Co. 159 9 6: 
Sheffield . ; ‘ : ; : ; Pe Co Or O St. Pancras Ironworks Con Ltd. (Specification B) 159 0 oO 
Pearson ; : ; ; : : : i 100. OlFO Hayward Bros. & Eckstein, Ltd: 156 Io oO 
H. Line ° : : A : : t Nien si Rieke) St. Pancras Ironworks Co, Ltd. (Specification A) 147 10 0 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 


THE HAM HILLEL AND DOULTING STONE CO. 


(Incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & Sons, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
Chief Office, NORTON, STOKE-UNDER-HAM, SOMERSET. London Agent, Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 16 Craven St., STRAND.. 


FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
WATER-PROOF. ROT-PROOF. 
INSECT-PROOF. 


For UNDERLINING Slates, Tiles, Iron Buildings, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON Joists. Placed under Floor Boards EXCLUDES- 
Damp and DEADENS SounD. Also for Damp Walls. 


WILLESDEN PAPER AND CANVAS WORKS, LD., WILLESDEN JUNCTION, LONDON, N.W. ESTABLISHED 1870. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 


torres 7 Upper James St., Golden Sq., London, W:) postai 
“tetas ‘and’ ALFRED WALKER & SON, 14 King Street, Leeds. eee. 


Queenboro’, 


Kent. CONTRACTORS FOR ae SPECIALISTS IN 


CONCRETE SLABS, GRANITIC PAVEMENTS, FIREPROOF FLOORS, STAIRCASES, &c.. 


EXECUTED IN ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Staircases Supplied and Fixed by us at the Surveyors’ Institute, London, and Prudential Buildings, Holborn (Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son, 


GRANITE CONCRETE SLABS SPECIALITE. LARCE QUANTITY ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
Over 100,000 super. yards of our Pavings laid in Liverpool. References for Durability on Application. Telegrams, “ Walkers, 14 King 8t., Leeds.” 


<= BRADSHAW’S ASPHALTE == 


IMPROVED LIMESTONE TAR PAVING. 


Architects). 


LONDON : PORTSMOUTH: BRISTOL: 
Bradshaw & Co., =. Bradshaw & Son, . CC. Bradshaw & Son, 
52 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


322 Fawcett Road, SOUTHSEA. ‘ Chapel! Street, St. Philips Marsh. 
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LONDON—continued : 


For the installation of electric lighting 
Borough Council House. 
W. H. McKEon & Co. (accepied ) 


For proposed new sorting-room and offices at the Anglo-' 


American Laundry, Lower Tooting, 


at the Wandsworth 


NEW BARNET. 


For constructing about 760 yards of 12-inch pipe sewer, 900 


yards of 15-inch pipe sewer, partly in tunnel, with all 


_ £281 14 0 
pumping-station 


for Mr. D. Wynter. 


necessary manholes and appurtenances ; also erection of 


and the laying of about 500 yards of 


4-inch cast-iron rising main. Mr. HENRY YORK, surveyor. 


Sewering, &c. 


Mr. S. J. REYNOLDS, architect, Reigate. Quantities b A 
Mr. J. KENNARD, Croydon. . nee Beate one se “A a.s eed 4, 2 
7 1 ° ° e . . 
Josolyne & Young . or fee - £1,875 © ©}  Kelletts, Ltd. ewe Aled G 
Black & Son . ‘ . «...1;500; 0° 0 Rile Ratiatc 
Truett & Steel . 2 : BO (ee ate ae J . ; i ue 41709 
Funnell & Co. . anlyA59, 0, .0 Bell 102 i z 1382 5 a 
Smith & Sons . ; : : a : «21432, Cc, 6 ; : : zs . ’ : z Chas 
W, AKERS & Co., South Norwood (accepted ) 1375 0 oO pace Wood Green (accepted) . ‘ F ed ¢ 5 
! ° e ° . . ° e e 9 f 
Barker. ‘ 3 : : . 5 1,318, O80 Ditto (amended ) : is : wea o72 15 7 
Pumps, engines, &¢. 
MIDDLETON (NORFOLK). : he ia 
For alteration and additions, &c , at Middleton Tower, Norfolk. rae! and General Engineering Co. Fea Nee te 
: ee impson & Co. 4 A : : oe ove 0 O 
Mr. H. J. GREEN, architect and diocesan — surveyor, Riley Saat o 
Norwich. : eae y ; i 
Kinninmont & Son . : : ° ‘ . £6,483 .c oO acre PA IER EN Sato Sed : : ue 2 
Cracknell . : : : ; ; 25,449.07 0 : d j ‘ : ; 3 
Smith ; 3 27328 ee Bird & Co. ; : : : 615 0-0 
Dye . ; 2 - : E 25,024 OO 
Youngs & Son. ° . ° ° « 4,937 0 9 RIDGEWAY: 
ae sley & Co : : r ‘ % ree 6 For the erection of house, High Lane, Ridgeway, Killamarsh. 
A BiPonont AN King’s Lynn ( accepted pro- ; Mr. E. ALLsopp, architect, Worksop. Quantities | by 
eee ie of) kat aeih ca |, © 4,06R512i81 Cmende co {3iE Oo 
ee Leverton . : : ° ° 850 oe) 
; Hindley ° : . oe hh nO 
For the erection of bakehouse and stables at Tanner’s Piece, Ilett & Sons . : Zh he Oe O 
for the committee of the Cainscross and Ebley Co- Wright . : m7 47, 100.0 
operative Society. . Bowles Bros. : ‘ - a 702312, OC 
Mills . : : ‘ ‘ : ‘ .£650 0 O Fidler & Sons . e G7 5e OO 
Walton & Son . sie ors : : ot 6488 (OIRO Pinder Bros. & Boul . ‘ . 658 0 0 © 
Gurney : ° ‘ 0208 P2580 Drabble he ae 3 oe OSEa YO). 7. 
Hunt . . . : «t 6252070 Holmes : ° . 625 4 °0 
Poulton & So : 5.62%) 1G" © Hemstalk » 624077010 
Drew . . : : » 590 0 O Bolsover Bros. + 5830 © 
Leat & Son. oF 500000 O Fidler . : w S65eT4y 0 
White . s 3 P aay oe 5 - e540) 1GanO Staveley & Co. . : : : : «| 5G60\%-0; 0 
BALDWIN, Market Street, Nailsworth (accepted) 519 15 .0 Lunp & SWANN, Eckington (accepted) . 560°0° 0 


ARCHITECTS SHOULD SPECIFY 


WRITE FoR PRIcE Lists AND SAMPLES. 


JOHNSON & PHILLIPS, ELECTRIC CABLE WORKS, 


OLD OHARLTON, KENT. 


Se ee ee 
WELDON STONE. 


A WEATHER STONE OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 


Suitable for all kinds of BUILDING and ORNAMENTAL WORK 


as testified by its use for upwards of three centuries. 


WELDON STONE tools with facility, and combines CHEAPNESS 


with GREAT DURABILITY and EVEN COLOUR. 
For Prices and other Particulars apply to 


JOHN ROOKE, WELDON STONE QUARRIES, Corby, KETTERING 


HIGHFIELD FOUNDRY C0., LD. 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 
COLUMNS, STANCHIONS, SASHES, 


TANKS, ROOFS, MANHOLES, and all 
kinds of’ Builders’ and Contractors’ 


Ironwork. 
ee ee 


PATENT TUBULAR. 
GUARANTEED 
ABSOLUTELY 

WEATHER-PROOF. 


LIMITED, 
ENGINEEBS, 
BENSON STREET, 


P= LIVERPOOL. 


VENTILATORS 


—EE 


Cc. J. UTLEY & CO. 
STEEPLE JACKS, 


4 | Electrical Engineers & Contractors. 


Established 1860. (Late W. MITOHELL.) 


‘Overton Rd. & Quenby Rd., LEICESTER. 

CHURCH SPIRES & CHIMNEY-SHAFTS, LIGHTNING CON- 

DUCTORS, made, fixed and supplied. Lowest Prices. 
Repairs of all kinds without stoppage of works. 


THE CORBIN LIQUID 


DOOR CHECK & SPRING 


(The Latest and Best from America). 
It Prevents Banging, but Latches the Door. 


The only Door Check with two pistons balancing one another 
and thus reducing wear and tear. 


Ole ee eee 


i | 
REPLACING OTHER CHECKS EVERYWHERE, and 
is being Specified by Architects for Board Schools, 
Public Buildings, Hotels & Private Houses, 


JOHN KING,|,,.¢:%¢ 


It is quicker and more positive in action, reducing the 
draught to a minimum. 
Main Working Parts are Dust-Proof, and 
They never require Oiling or even cleaning. 
Superior design, construction and appearance, 
And is reversible. 
Patented everywhere. 
Patent SPRING DOOR STOPS for holding open Spring Doors 


in any position, without injury to floor cloth or carpet. 
SOLE IMPORTERS— ~ 
& CO. 


F. C. SOUTHWELL 
75 SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


OLUME LXXxI. OF THE ARCHITECT. district—BAXENDALE & 0o., Miller Street, Manchester. 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. * ' 
Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Ctreus, B.C, ie | For Index of Advertisers, see page x.) 


F. 0. S. & Oo.’s Agents for Manchester and surrounding 


 PHCENIX 


| ASSURANCE CO Ltd 


FIRE OFFICE 


49 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 


MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 
LOSSES PAID OVER 


£27,000,000. 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 


FIRE 


", INSURANCE COMPANY - j 


LIVERPOOL. 


Liberal Commission allowed to BUILDERS AND 
ARCHITECTS for introduction of Business. 


Total Security, 63,800,000. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
REI[GATE. - WALES. = ag 
Kor the erection of Colley Cottage, Reigate, Surrey. Mr. | For enlargement and renovation of Llandyri Church. Mr. LW. 
MONEY MARSLAND, architect, 68 Great Tower Street, GRIFFITHS, architect, Llanelly. - Quantities by architect, 
E.C.. Quantities by the architect. Williams... . Dey hk re - £450 0 0 
Marsland & Sons . , ‘ - » 54385 0 0 Evans& Sons . % e e . on 430° 0,0 
Bagaley & Sons : ' ‘ ‘ ; . 4,300 0 O'| Jones, . . » 430 0 90 
Dolman & Co. . : : . ; . 4,250 0°0 Ry PHILLIPS, Trimsaran (accepted ) « 0. :85Q9-@,, 0 
Maddison . : U : : : : - 4,159 © © | For making alterations and building additions to the Dunraven 
Minter. , + AE ee Sa hotel, Tonypandy. Messrs. EVANS, is a & EVANS, 
BUCKLAND & WATERS (accepted ri ; » 4,064 90 0 archive cts, Pontypridd. 
ROSS. Jenkins & Son . : . ° ° a a 175 o' Oo 
For erecting a Board-room, &c., at the union workhouse. Richards . . . : . “umes art ,162 or? 
Mr. A. H. PEARSON, architect, Ross. Quantities by Evans & Bros,. . +» . «+ .« | +’ 31,030 0 0 
architect: Knox & Wells . ‘ : ee oh 999 9 oO 
G. HILL, Ledbury, Herefordshire (accepted) .£788 17 0 J. JAMES, Penygraig (accepted ) + oe 18 11 
SOUTHWATER. 
For the erection of Council school at Southwater, for the West - WOODFORD. 
Sussex County Council. Mr. FREDERICK WHEELER, | For relaying kerb on concrete foundation, new kerbing, cha 
architect, Horsham. nelling, footway. paving, paving crossings, &c , on the main 
Hillman & Murrell . : ‘ : F a 1,672 0 O roads in the district, and similar works on other roads. 
Fowler Bros. . ‘ ; , : : 1,624 90 Oo Mr. WILLIAM FARRINGTON, surveyor, 
Reeves & Port. ... es : - 1,620.00 Contract No. 1. 
Parker  . : : : 3 : 5 A 1616 oO Logan : z i ‘ - £3,124 BIS 
Lester - ; é : ; é : » 1,607 070 Marsh : . : . . 2,689 164.7 
Pannett . é eh Gs : 3 . . 1,600 0 Oo T. Adams. A é “ x «' 2, 67 FurIgveS 
W. Potter . . a5: it . . . - 1,599 0 0 E. Rogers& Co. . ; + 2,563e00nee 
G. Potter . ; Sie RAE OE ‘ : . 1,569 a © Moss & Sons . : ; » 2825) dest 
Cook & Sons . ; te ate A : . 1,562 0 0 Griffiths & Co. . : si : « (2,508 3° 0 
Potter Bros, 9. ws et oe GAR OL 0.1 PGibbons/a sy ree . ‘Bhan Ore 7 
Lindfield & Son — . : Mea crue ese FD os (8 Se Free & Sons 4 . 2,406 14 7 
Baker ae ; aN Rte 2b - ‘« 1,485 0 oO Parsons & Parsons . ») 2,387 12eeo 
Peskett . . . . . . . » 1,470 0 0 W. & C. FRENCH, Buckhurst Hill (accepted )\s, “230DRe ae 
Rowland Bros,’ - 1,439 0 0 Gonieaet Bie 
WATERS & Son, Forest Row epee » 353387. 0 © Logan / : ; ‘ : : . 1595 0 0 
UCKFIELD. Marsh oa: | vias » . « 1,303 15 9 
Kor an addition to school, for the managers of the Uckfield Griffiths & Co. . : », Kj2Qonean Z 
National school. Mr, F. PECKHAM, architect. Adams , 4 . 41,2735 00 
Burgess. ; : . : : ; . £530 0 O Free & Sons. : : « 1,260 40 
Chilton : : . ; : 2 ‘ . 500° O-O0 Gibbons A ; ; . I,I91 O O 
Pickard: . é 2 : ; : : 0 405% OO Moss & Sons . ‘ ; « (3,190) OO 
Waters & Son . ; : 1 ‘ ‘ ve 309) SCO Parsons & Parsons . 5 " ‘ ; » 1,165 5 8 
Pelham : : f : ~ 389s ata Rogers & Co. . : : . . 1,143 §090 
FARRANT, Uckfield (accepted ) ; ; ‘ - 364 0 0 W. & C. FRENCH (accepted ) ‘ : : « 125° 9719 


MAHOCANY, WAINSCOT, AND TIMBER MERCHANTS, 
gs BACKHILL, HATTON GARDEN; & RAY ST., FARRINGDON ROAD. 
Telegrams, ‘' Snewin, London.” LONDON, B.C. Telephone 274 Holborn. 


TAM LEY FALL STONE 


IN LARGE QUANTITIES AND ANY SIZES. ALSO 


ROBIN HOOD STONE in Slabs, Landings, Steps, Copings, Heads, Cills, &c., all dressed 
ready for fixing. — 


Apply B. WHITAKER & SONS, Ltd., HORSFORTH, LEEDS. 


Telegraphie Address, ‘“ QUARRIES, LEEDS.” Telephone, 21 HORSROREEE! 


MARTIN EARLE & GU.. 4 oe 


a communications to London egctcin wa ied QUEEN Abed Aes id ta! edibnatt E. bi 


THE LARGEST CEMENT 
WORKS IN EUROPE. 


 ROGHESTER KENT. 
; LONDON RiKE 1S9-DUEEKVICIORIA STREE 


po act ne ad B otiapiee nawioeeae oe eee Mees tt LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL Annual Contracts 8 Years in Rea eG | 
y used in the construction of the following Works :—NILE RESERVOIRS, KEYHAM DOCKYARDS EXTENSIONS 
Setar, beat: MERSEY DOCKS, DOVER HARBOUR, MANCHESTER CORPORATION WORKS, CLYDE NAVIGATION EXTENSIONS, HASTINGS HARBOUR, LONDON, BRIGHTON & 
DOCKS, LEITH DOCKS, and a all the principal Coionial and Import Markets. , Estimates for large or small quantities on application te 
All CEMENT manufactured -b © LONDON OFFICE, 139 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET rr 
ufactured by MARTIN EARLE. * CO., Ltd., guaranteed to be absolutely free from Kenti h Rag or any other deleterious adulteration. 


GIBBS & CANNING, LTD. Hach) INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


AR CHITE ('. . For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes. 
TURAL = COLOUR, MONOG RAMS, giaise gute; 
Ink. ban 3d, extra. Full names, in neat type, 28. post; 


free: Price Lists free. 


SANITARY PIPES. = —s—=—S GLAZED “BRICKS, JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery Si. Birmingham, - 


a 
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SUPPLEMENT 


WOKING. ; 
For the erection of public offices, Woking, for the Woking 


Urban = District Councilh Mr. G. J. WOOLDRIDGE, 
surveyor, 
Monk’s Park Portland 
Gale £4,848 4 phos 
‘ ; : - 54 
Ferguson & Co. . “je 14.4)545 4,730 
Wood |. Srey « ) By3O30¢: 4,583 
Mussellwhite & Sapp w 7 'y352 4,600 
Wall, Ltd. ; «- 64,2971 4,385 
Ellis: < at, Siste ne ey ty, ‘4,477 
Higgs & Outhwaite sige Bh 4: 4,357 
Martin, Wells & Co. ‘ F 2 4;200 4,450 
Chamberlain . ; . ‘ < 4,145: 4,315 
Cropley Bros. . 3 ; : : 4,099 4,274 
Harris & Son . : F : : 4,094 4,373 
Shelbourne & Co. . 4,013 4,155 
Tote ea batrick .*. ; ‘ : 4,003 4,189 
MROWLEY & Co., Woking (accepted ) 3,979 4,262 
Hughes . m 5 5 3 . 3,043 “4,159 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


THE tramways committee of Leith Town Council have 
accepted the tender of the North-Eastern Steel Company, 
Middlesbrough, for the rails and fish-plates required in the 
reconstruction of the tramway system. The price is less than 
52, 10s, per ton. 

THE Burslem Town Council have received the sanction of 
the Local Government Board to the borrowing of 21,000/. for 
the purposes of electric lighting, and also reported that the 
following contracts were completed :—General Electric Com- 
pany, for balancer and booster, 3372.; Dick, Kerr & Co. for 
engines and dynamos, 1,863/.; Callender & Co., for cables, 
9,5542. 1s. 8d. 

THE trams at Para, Brazil, are to be worked by electricity. 
A new and enlarged,company has been formed to buy the 
whole of the electric tram and light business, to be worked as 
an English company, the sum of purchase named being 
500,000/, The cost of the electrification will be about 350,000/. 
and most of the material and plant will come from Great 
Britain. Scotch manufacturers and ironfounders will be asked 
to co-operate. 


THE electricity committee of the Glasgow Corporation 
recommend with ‘reference to a proposal to abolish or modify 
the minimum annual charge of 2/,.that the charge be not 


| abolished, but that in all cases where a supply of current is 


taken for power and lighting purposes by the same consumer, 
the total amount payable in respect of both supplies should be 
set off against the annual minimum cha:zge, the arrangement to 
take effect as from the commencement of the present financial 
year. 


written to the President of the Board of Trade expressing a 


strong opinion that the speed limits on tramways should not ‘be 


more stringent than the limit for motor-cars, and especially for 
motor-omnibuses, on the same road. The Association suggest 
that the Board of Trade should notify that as a general rule 
they will adopt the limit of 20 miles prescribed by the Legis- 
lature in the case of motor-cars, and that they propose, subject 
to any exceptions that may be. necessary in special cases, to 
modify their regulations in this sense. 


THE annual report of the municipal electric-light under- 
taking at Eastbourne has been issued. The cost of working 
now stands at I 58d per unit and the total cost 2-09. per unit, 
compared with 2 49d. and 357¢ when the Corporation acquired 
the undertaking seven years ago. There are at present 88% 


consumers as compared with 516 four years ago, while the. 


price for private lighting has been reduced from 73d. to 6d, 
for power from 4d to 24d. per unit, and for public lamps from 
307, to 227. per lamp per annum. After paying substantial 
amounts into the depreciation account, 750/. has been allocated 
to the relief of rates. 


THE electric-lighting and traction scheme of Kilmarnock 
Corporation has been inaugurated. The track-work was con- 
structed by Messrs Dick, Kerr & Co. and the overhead equip- 
ment by Messrs. R. & W. Blackwell & Co, while the whole 
of the cable was laid by the Callender Cable and Construction 
Company. The tramway route consists of half a mile double 
line and 33 miles single line. The price charged for lighting 
is 5@., with liberal discount, and 2}d. for power, with discount, 
and special terms for large consumers. The total cost of the 
scheme is expected to reach 37,000/. for lighting and 42,000/. 
for traction, these figures being slightly under the amounts 
estimated by the consulting engineers. Nearly 150/. per week 
will require to be drawn to make the tramways completely 
self-supporting. This means that 1,890,090 passengers must 


IRON DRUMS, KEGS & CANS. 


THE Tramways and Light Railways Association have 


TANKS & CISTERNS : 


ALDWINS, 11. 


STEEL BARS, STEEL SHEETS, IRON SHEETS. 
TIN PLATES AND TINNED SHEETS. 


GALVANIZED CORRUGATED & PLAIN SHEETS. ‘i 
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be carried annually, which is equivalent to 36,000 passengers 
at one penny per week—in other words, the whole population 
of the]town must travel by the cars once a week. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


AFTER January I next the contracters for the erection of 
buildings in Paris will abandon the usual custom of adding 
sper cent. to the priced estimates which they prepare when 
tendering. 

THE Local Government Board have sanctioned the appli- 
eation of the Belfast Corporation for a loan of 15,000/, for the 
purpose of erecting an additional storey to the technical 
institute now being built by the City Council in College Square, 
under a loan of $5,000/. sanctioned by the Board in May 1902. 

THE National Association of Master Painters in Scotland 
will hold an exhibition of the decorative trades in Edinburgh 
in connection with their annual general meeting which is to be 
held early in March 1905, in the Waverley Market, to be open 
from Wednesday, March 8, to Saturday, March 11. 

THE Glasgow United Trades Council considered a complaint 
at their last meeting from the bricklayers’ delegate that masons 
in the employment of the Statute Labour Department of the 
Corporation were put to do bricklayers’ work. It was stated 
that the masons referred to were non-unionists. If the brick- 
layers got the masons displaced it simply meant putting some 
bricklayers into a soft job, to become non-unionists in turn. 


Another delegate said the real remedy was to get the Cor-. 


poration to employ nothing but union labour, and then the 
trade unions could deal with such complaints themselves. A 
deputation was appointed to interview the master of works. 

In the Appellate Court, Glasgow, Sheriff Guthrie recently 
issued judgment adhering to the decision given over a year 
ago in an action raised by Messrs. Malcolm & Co., merchants, 
Glasgow, against Sir William Arrol & Co. Limited. The 
action was for compensation for damages to their premises and 
trade by the bursting of a water pipein 1903. Messrs. Arrol & Co. 
were at the time making extensive alterations on the Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway bridge which spans Stockwell Street, 
and the bursting of the pipe was said to have been caused by 
the weight of one of the girders being used by defenders in the 
course of operations. The compensation awarded was 60/. 
The appeal against this decision was dismissed. The evidence, 
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it was said, showed negligence in failing to ascertain the 
situation of water pipes when the operations began, and in not 
taking due care to protect them. 


THE reconstruction of playground at Newmilns school 
which was commenced early in July last is now all but com- 
pleted. The ground has been levelled to a gradient of I in 15 
and two terraces formed, the upper one being laid with 
Portland cement concrete. Two flights of wide steps lead up 
to the concrete terrace, a stair being placed at convenient 
distance from each end. The lower terrace is approached by 
a flight of steps 16 feet in width, all the steps being of polished 
Arbroath stone. A fountain lamp 14 feet in height will be 
placed near centre of playground, and is being supplied by 
Walter Macfarlane & Co. of Glasgow. The work has been 
carried out from plans and sections prepared by John 
Macintosh, Galston, the contractor being Mr. Robert Anderson, 
Galston. The cost, including railings, retaining walls, &c., 
will exceed 1,300/. 


JUDGMENT has been given in Dublin in an application by 
a firm of plumbing contractors in Belfast that the award of 
Mr. Gordon, K.C., M.P., awarding them 320/. and the costs of 
the arbitration should be madea rule of Court. The matter 
arose out of an accident which occurred to a plumber in their 
employment. The claim came before the Recorder, who gave 
judgment for 320/., which the insurance company refused to 
pay. The matter was referred to arbitration. The arbitrators 
having disagreed, the umpire made his award, allowing 320/. 
and costs. The whole question at issue now was as to the power 
of the arbitrator to grant costs. The Lord Chief Baron, in 
delivering judgment, said the Court had reluctantly come to 
the conclusion that the arbitrator had no power to grant costs 
in the case, and the award was therefore void. They did not 
allow the insurance company their costs for the reason that 
they had brought the difficulty on themselves by the way in 
which they had framed the policy. 

UNDER the auspices of the Edinburgh and East of 
Scotland District Council of the National Registration of 
Plumbers a lecture was delivered on the 15th inst. by Mr. 
R. Brown, R.P., on “ Probable Errors in Modern Plumbing 
Practice.” Mr. John K, Paterson occupied the chair. The 
lecturer explained the present-day method of placing the water- 
storage cisterns in modern tenements and better-class houses. 
The position of these open cisterns in such unwholesome 
surroundings, where the water was subjected to contamination 
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“with dust and vitiatetl air, was ‘very much deprecated, and he 
-advocated, as a more sanitary method, the adoption of dust- 
tight storage cisterns, ventilated by means of a pipe to the 
-open air. The lecturer also dwelt at length on the present 
ipractice of ventilating drains and soil and waste pipes in the 
city, and recommended the adoption of a better system of 
‘ventilation by leading all ventilation pipes to the roof, thereby 
“lessening the risk of contaminating the atmosphere in the 
-vicinity of the windows. The still prevalent system of fitting 
wood enclosures round ‘water-supply pipes, baths, sinks, &c., 
“was most insanitary, as it allowed the accumulation of dust, 
&c., which was the predisposer to the propagation of bacterfa. 
“The subject of sewer ventilation in the city was also taken up, 
-and improvements in the methods adopted were suggested, so 
vas to minimise the risk of contaminating the atmosphere, and 
-thereby injuring the public health of the city. 


VARIETIES. 


Mr. JonN D. ROCKEFELLER has presented the University of 
Chicago a sum of 2,500,000 dols., wherewith to found a 
school of engineering. He will also provide the building. 

For the Christmas holidays the Chancery Lane Safe 
Deposit have made special arrangements for the temporary 
safe keeping of plate and other valuables during the absence 
‘of their owners from town. 

THE Southport Town Council are about to make applica- 
tion to the Local Government Board for sanction to the 
borrowing of 35,000/. for the purpose of sewage, pumping 
and storage and purification works, and the necessary land at 
Crossens. 


THERE will shortly be commenced thé first of a number 
of works connected with the alteration and extension of the 
General Post Office, Dublin, the total cost of which when 
completed will reach the sum of 40,0002, 

THE Plumbers and Ironmongers’ Association unanimously 
resolved to prosecute with vigour the protest against municipal 
trading by the Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commissioners. The 
president of the Association is Councillor W. W. Macfarlane, 
and Mr. John R. Nesbitt has been appointed manager of the 
Exhibition. 

Tue Edinburgh and Leith Gas Commission have accepted 
the estimate of the Whessoe Foundry Company, Darlington, 
for the erection of additional purifying plant at Granton, and 
the estimate of Redpath, Brown & Co. for the ironwork of the 
purifying house. . 

THE city of Amsterdam has acquired Lake Marden, which 
has an area of about 1,780 acres and a depth of from 16 feet 
to 20 feet. The water is to be drained off, and the cavity is to 
receive the contents of every dustbin in Amsterdam, after all 
articles and substances in any way marketable have been care- 
fully abstracted. The purchase price is 13,0004, ; 

THE Carnegie baths at Dunfermline are likely to be the 
best appointed in Great Britain. Marble terraces overhang 
the swimming ponds, and luxuriant Turkish and Russian baths 
have also been provided. The latter are decorated with 
arabesques and Moorish work, and fountains have been placed 
in every corner. 

THE project of the London County Council for removing 
the terminus at Charing Cross to the south side of the river in 
order that a bridge might be erected on which tramway lines 
could be laid down has not received the approval of the 
bridges and improvements committee, nor of the highways 
committee. The consideration of the subject is advised to be 
given up for the present. 

ON Tuesday an important arbitration was begun in the 
Caledonian Railway hotel, Princes Street, Edinburgh. The 
claimants are the Quarry Company, Ballachulish, and the 
respondents the Caledonian and Oban Railway. The sum 
claimed amounts to nearly 30,c00/. The subject in dispute is 
the value of the land taken for the railway and the damage 
done to the claimants’ quarry. The peculiarity of the case is 
that the rock in the quarry is what is known as kintallenite, the 
opposite of granite, and said to have a considerable com- 
mercial value. The stone is said to be unique of its kind in 
Scotland. 
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TRADE, NOTES. 


A LARGE'“clock has just been: completed at St. Patrick’s ' 
Church, Newry, Ireland, which has three large dials and strikes _ 


the hours.» It is fitted with all the latest improvements and 


generally made to Lord Grimthorpe’s designs by John Smith &" 


Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby. ; 

MEssrs. Wm. Potts ‘& SONs, church and turret clock 
manufacturers, of Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, have just 
completed a large clock, striking hours on a bell and showing. 


the time upon three external illuminated dials, 8 feet each in. 


diameter, with the name of the firm instead of figures, at 
Liverpool, for Messrs. King & Heywood, Liverpool. The 
clock’ is made from Lord Grimthorpe’s designs and plans. 
Messrs. Potts have also just completed a large clock for Mr. 
Whiddington, architect, London. 

AMONG the buildings in which the arrolithic system of 
flooring has been recently employed are the following town 
mansions :—No. 1: Belgrave Square, S.W., for Mr. C. Rube ; 
No. 16 Portland Place, W., for Sir Thomas Brooke-Hitching ; 
and No. 8 Sussex Square, W., for Mr. G. C Scaramanga. 
It is-also laid in Caen Wood Towers, Highgate, for Sir C. F. 
Cory-Wright, and the following country mansions :—Duart 
Castle, Isle of Mull ; Frensham Hill, Farnham; Harmston 
Hall, Lincolnshire; and Keldy: Castle, Durham. Marble 
arrolithic has also been used for the new War Office. The 
offices of the company are 18 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 


NEW YEAR REMINDERS. 


THERE are few people in business who do not form a resolu- 
tion about the systematic keeping of a diary at the beginning 
of the year. ‘This promise to themselves is not always faith- 
fully observed. But with such business as the architect’s, the 
surveyor’s, or the builder’s a diary becomes a necessity, any 
neglect of which may entail serious consequences. For these 
purposes the diaries of Messrs, Waterlow Bros. & Leyton and 
Messrs. Hudson & Kearns are well adapted. They are of 


ample size, and the paper is of a quality which makes the . 


recording of incidents a pleasure rather than a task. For 
smaller size, but with sufficient space for many classes of busi- 
ness, are the handy diaries issued from tne office of the Czzy 
Press and from the head office of the Gloucester Railway 
Carriage and Waggon Company. Messrs. Sprague’s small diary, 
with its collection of tables, remains unsurpassed. 


If calendars are to be ‘retained it will be mainly on 


account of their ‘artistic appearance, or of the quantity of ~ 


information which is adapted for ready reference. Messrs, 


‘W.°A. Gibson & Co. embellish their calendar with a fine ~ 


example of a landscape in chromo-lithography. Messrs, A. 'L. 
Gibson & Co. have a'no_less effective figuré-picture, the subject 
being the village blacksmith’s forge. They are the most — 
striking examples of the class to be seen this year. The Sun 
Fire Office combines a calendar with a blotter, which is a useful — 
arrangement, while Messrs. Summerscales offer their calendar — 


‘in a circular form, which will not-occupy too much space 


on the wall of an office. It is to be hoped that, whatever — 
means of record are adopted, the end of the year will show 
many profitable and successful undertakings. 


THE ‘‘HANDAWS” SYSTEM. 


THE patented system of Messrs. Charles Williams & Co. of 
fire-resisting floors has the advantage in its favour of presenting ~ 
a pleasing appearance, for the girders carry a series of troughs, 
which being made of the same material are uniform in colour. 
They have also the important advantage of protecting the ~ 
lower flanges of the joists. An upper plate of similar material ~~ 
also serves as a support for the bed of concrete forming the 
floor, andthe space between the two plates becomes an air ~ 
chamber There is consequently no need of plastering for 
the ceiling. The girders are protected. The floor is light, 

and can be constructed without centring, and there is no- 
possibility of any discolouration becoming visible. The system 
is deserving of consideration as a novel way of overcoming the’ 
difficulties which have prevented the more general use of fire- 
resisting floors. Ph ie Se 


NEW SOUTH WALES TIMBERS. 
UNDER the authority of the Minister for Lands, Mr. J. H. 
Maiden, F.L.S., has published at Sydney “ Notes on the Com- 
mercial Timbers of New South Wales,” from which the follow- 
ing remarks are taken :— 

Forest Wealth of the State-—I have no desire to use the 
language of exaggeration, but I can safely say that New South 
Wales is one of the most richly-endowed countries in the 
world as regards its forest wealth. I should be sorry to say 
that our timber supplies are unlimited—far from it ; but with 
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Inches. Price, One Shilling; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 


THE ENTRY OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT INTO BABYLON. From the painting in the Louvre, by CHAS. LE BRUN. — 
Size, Thirty-four and a Half Inches by Twenty-seven Inches. Price, Two Shillings each; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller.. 


THE HISTORY OF CLOVIS. From the Wall Painting in the Panthéon, Paris, by JOSEPH BLANC, 
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A BACCHANTH (Lavy Hamitton), From the Painting by Sir JosHuA REYNOLDS. Size, ‘I'wenty Inches by Fifteen Inches, Price, — 
One Shilling; free by post. carefully packed inside patent roller. 


THE EXALTATION OF ART. (Ceiling Painting in the Hétel de Ville, Paris.) By Mons. Lion J. F. BonNat. (Printed in Oolours.) 
Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price, One Shilling ; free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 
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‘our Small population we have large areas of practically virgin 


forest and, in many places, as the trees are cut out, numbers of 
young trees are coming forward and flourish without hindrance, 


thus insuring the stability of the supply of many of our 
timbers. 

With few exceptions, most of our trees require no artificial 
replanting ; what is simply required is conservation—protec- 
tion of the young growth from damage by animals, fires, &c., 
and, in certain cases, what is called “thinning,” which consists 
in destroying or weeding out sickly, malformed or over- 
crowded saplings. Conservation should be our watchword. 

Most of our valuable timbers are found in the coast and 
coast-mountain districts. A few, ¢.g. the cypress pines of the 
western districts and the ironbarks of Dubbo (and thence to 
the north-east) are found in the drier parts of the State. 

The commercial timbers of this State are now being de- 
picted by the author of this pamphlet in a handsome quarto 
work, “The Forest Flora of New South Wales.” The eucalypti 
are also specially and more fully dealt with in awork written by 
him, and entitled “A Critical Revision of. the Genus Euca- 
lyptus.” 

Supply of Good Timbers not Unlimited.—The demand for 
our timbers has been so active during the last, few years, and 
fashion has set in almost exclusively for a: very few species, 
that a word of caution is necessary.; We have large quantities 
of excellent timber—there is no doubt of that ; but not so much 
that we can afford to cut recklessly and neglect conservation 
of young growths. We must not forget that the giant trees, 
the monarchs of our forests, which have yielded large 
quantities of high-class timber, are being rapidly cut out. 
They have been maturing their timber through the ages, 
practically uninterfered with by the aboriginal lord of the soil, 
and are no more to be replaced than can the nuggets which 
man can do nothing to produce; he simply reaps a harvest 
which he has not sown. The cutting out of forest without 
replanting or conservation of young forest growths is simply 
living upon capital, and, continuing the metaphor, we should 
seriously ask ourselves if we are establishing an adequate 
sinking fund 

Timbers for Export.—As regards the export trade, as the 
merits of our hardwoods become more fully realised, a largely 
increased demand may reasonably be expected to set in for 
them. Our soft pine may perhaps be utilised for butter- 
boxes. Our figured brush timbers have to win their way to 
recognition in the world’s markets. This will necessarily be 
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slow, but we have much valuable evidence as to their merits to 
encourage us to make them more widely known. Timbers are 
only exported, as a very general rule, from the coastal strip, 
We have, however, a number of useful timbers whose use is 
local for reasons of transport. 

Too great care cannot be exercised in. seeing that timber. 
which is sent to market, and particularly that intended for 
export, is not only good of its kind, but also. belongs to a 
species of acknowledged merit. In the cases of trees or 
timbers. which bear a resemblance more or less strong to 
valuable timbers the greatest care should be exercised. . 

Merits of many of the Timbers as yet unknown.—A number 
of our timbers are being tested as regards their suitability for 
wood-carving, and there is reason to suppose that we possess 
a fair number of timbers useful for this purpose. My own 
feeling is one of regret that the art of wood-carving has been 
so neglected in this State, as it is a specially useful art, and, as 
time rolls on, a considerable amount of employment will be 
available, both to men and women carvers of decorative work, 
for fittings of buildings, furniture, &c, to say nothing of more 
purely art objects for the decoration of the home, &c. And 
not only will wood-carving prove a, remunerative occupation 


‘for many people, and a useful .accomplishment for persons of 


leisure, but it will be the means of drawing public attention to 
the texture and properties of our native timbers and of utilising 
some of those which at the present time are put to no particular 
purpose. 

. In the second part of his report Mr. Maiden gives a classifi- 


‘cation and description of the commercial timbers of the colony, 


and in the third part a list of the timbers which can be used 
for special purposes, ending with the following notes on wood- 
paving and wood pulp :— 

Wood Paving.--May, I, at this place, insist that timbers of 
a kind should be kept. together in wood-paving? No two 
timbers are of such sirailar texture in all respects that they 
wear absolutely equally when formed into,a roadway. A road 
engineer would never dream of laying together stone cubes of 
various materials. The irregularity in wear of a wooden road- 
way is especially detrimental, and I desire to raise my yoice 
against the pernicious doctrine that our timbers may be mixed 
in the same stretch of roadway. There is no excuse for 
mixing them, as they can be readily separated by any man 
who has devoted some attention to the subject, and timbers not 
of the first class would stand a better chance of useful employ- 
ment if they formed strips of roadway by themselves. 
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Wood Pulp —It is desirable to ascertain whether any of | time impossible, placed‘ their orders here in- Great’ Britain, — 
our timbers can: be utilised commercially for-pulp’in paper-:| Many of these ’“ American ‘firms” find -it ‘(necessary to have } 
‘their work done here because’ of municipal ‘contracts’ they — 
secure, under which there’ are: generally conditions requiring 


making. This investigation must bé preceded by determination 
of the cellulosé in our timber. 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES AND AMERICAN. SYSTEMS. 
IN a report to the United States Department of Labour and 
Commerce, Mr. Halstead, United States: Consul in’ Birming- 
ham, deals with “ Rebuilding British Industries on American 
Lines.” He says:—If a census could ‘be taken of the 
Americans and the Anglo-Americans 
American experience, many of them American citizens) who 
are engaged in some capacity or other in British industry, and 
of the very great number of American travelling buyers who 
often can show how to make an article and at what special 
“export price” it must be made to get in under our tariff, &c, 


it would be a formidable presentation of American influence in ‘ 


British manufactures. If this were coupled with a census 
of the. great- number’ of young Englishmen, many of. them 
graduates of the scientific classes of British universities and 
British technical schools, and many the sons of manufacturers, 
merchants or professional men who are at work in American 
factories, and if, additionally, a record had been kept of the 
hundreds—I think it weuld be right to say thousands—of 
British manufacturers and engineers who have visited 
American factories in the last year, and if the great number 
of factories they visited could’ be given, it would indicate to 
the people of ‘the United States ‘what the Américanisation of 
British factories means to those of us who are away from 
home, who are in a position to know something of what is 
being done, and who have no criticism to make except that 
there is in the movement very little which is “nationally 
reciprocal.” 
There are in Great Britain a number of factories which 
were initially American, particularly in electrical ‘lines, with 
American and British capital, selling their products in Great 
Britain and the world at large, most of them still managed by 
Americans or Anglo-Americans, and each generally having a 
number -of American employés. There are ‘also in Great 
Britain American firms, or branches of American firms, 
executing contracts of various kinds for many parts of the 
world, some of which when the big boom in the United States 
made prices high and the execution of orders in the necessary 
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There are other Americans selling here who — 
have found it better to' have the goods made hefe to offset as. © 
‘far as possible the patriotic preference for goods of* British 
manufacture, which preference is certainly a factor which the — 


foreign seller of goods in this greatest of manufacturing export 


countries must calculate upon. | “y. 

In a report of somewhat recent date I told of four American __ 
lap welders in’ a tube factory near Birmingham, and of four : 
American butt welders, night and day ‘shifts of two each, at 4 
another tube works near Birmingham, I have since heard © \ 


that the junior night and day ‘men of the lap-welding crew 
have moved to Scotland under contract to take charge of a. 
lap-welding plant on the American plan in a Scotch tube works. 
They made satisfactory terms at advanced wages, and were, 
when I received my information, endeavouring to get lap 
welders from the Pittsburg district to assist them. 

The same Scotch tube works engaged, I-was told, the two 
junior men of the crew who were with the butt-welding plant in 


this neighbourhood; and when I last heard one of them was in ~ 
the United States to secure two Pittsburg or McKeesport butt ~ 


There: will,. therefore, be two 
American lap-welding plants and two American butt-welding 
plants operated by Americans in Great Britain. 

I ‘heard the other day, incidentally, of a number of 
Americans who are engaged in British bridge works. So con- 


vincingly was it put, in British trade and daily papers, a few ~ 


years ago, when the subject of bridge building was uppermost ~ 


here, because of some successes of American bridge ‘builders. 


abroad, that our bridge-building methods were ‘ bad,” our ~ 
work “ frail, defective and hasty,” &c., that I had concluded ° 


= 


that men with American bridge-building experience would © 
never, under any circumstances, be employed to Americanise ~ 


British bridge-building works. 
manager of a big British bridge company, another the super- 
intendent of the same works. I hear of another American, 
who is the manager of a bridge works which is the big rival to 
the first and in the same district. In the same neighbourhood 
there is also an American manager of a big blast furnace. 

I had an American caller who was a subordinate engineer 


Yet one American is now the ~ 


in an American construction company which was building steel- — 
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works’ for a certain big steel combination in Great Britain, and 
he told me his principal had a pretty free hand, and some other 
Americans, who knew what was going on there, said that they 
had never heard of any engineer in America being given as 
big a swing and as great authority to do as he. pleased as was 
the man who was rebuilding this plant, adding that “compared 
with what he was doing we did not know anything about 
scrapping plants in the United States.” Visitors are not 
admitted at these works. .The head ofthis concern has several 
times been favoured by permission to view and has.seen most’ 
of our great steelworks. 


TRAMWAY SYSTEMS. 


THE executive committee of the Birmingham: City Associa- 
tion have gone carefully into the methods of working and 
the cost of the various systems now existing, bearing in mind 
in particular the convenience and safety of the public, and give 
in summary form the results of the investigation ;into the 
different forms of traction. 

The committee regret that so far the tramways committee of 
the Corporation appears to have lacked originality and enter- 
prise in the one short line of Corporation tramways already 
running in this city, for although some, years ago, the City 
Council sent a deputation abroad to inquire into.the various 
systems in use on the Continent, and this deputation reported 
strongly against the adoption of the overhead system, the tram- 
ways committee has adopted this form of traction on the Steel- 
house Lane rovte. 

The executive committee are strongly adverse to the over- 
head system being adopted for any of the routes in the city, 
for their investigation has brought to light the fact that it is 
most dangerous, and many fatal and serious accidents have and 
are happening in all parts of the country. One of the chief 
dangers is that of the live wires breaking, each of which would 
usually kill any person with which it came in contact. There 
have been accidents of this kind in Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Coventry, Bournemouth and many other towns, in one instance 
alone some five or six persons: being killed. In another 
accident in Liverpool, which is reported to us by eye-witnesses, 
a trolley pole got caught in the wires above and immediately 
pulled off most of the seats on the top of the tram and a portion 
of the top itself. Recently in Manchester a man has had his 
head severely injured by the trolley pole breaking and 


falling upon him... He has. suffered «intense pain. ever. 
since, and.has symptoms. of paralysis. _ He - has. suc- 

cessfully brought, an.action against the Corporation. . Two - 
horses have also been killed .by a. falling wire, and others . 
through the poles which ‘support the wires becoming, them- 
selves electrified.. A few weeks ago in Newport (Mon).a tram , 
rushed at a furious rate the whole way down Stow Hill and . 


half-way up High’ Street before it could be. stopped. . There 


were sixty-six passengers, and there was great panic amongst. 
them. . The overhead. system is not only most dangerous but . 
also most unsightly, and has usually hitherto been adopted on 


the ground of cheapness, though if it had ever been erected 


with due regard to public safety it is doubtful if it could have 
ever have been considered the cheapest system. Other forms 
of tram traction which are mentioned later. can be worked at 
the same or less cost, and the laying-down of the track is but 
little, if any more costly. It must also be borne in mind that 
if so many accidents are happening while the wires are com- 
paratively new, they will increase without doubt as they become - 
older. 

We will now discuss in turn other systems which could be 
adopted. 

The Dolter surface contact system has been working in, 
Paris for about three years, and a section of line is, we believe, . 
being equipped in Dresden. The service in Paris has been 
very successful and efficient, and there have, we understand, 
been no accidents of any kind. A special committee. was 
appointed by the Town Council in Torquay to inquire into the 
various tramway systems, and after carefully going into the 
whole matter the committee unanimously recommended that 
the Dolter surface contact system be adopted. Parliamentary 
powers have now been obtained, and the laying down of the 
track is being commenced at once. We have carefully gone 
into the question at Torquay, and had a long interview with the - 
courteous borough surveyor of that town, who explained the 
system fully and how, after their full inquiry, they decided that , 
the Dolter system was by far the best form of tramway traction. 
In this system there are, of course, no overhead wires or poles. 
It consists of a long iron skate carried by the car, so sus- 
pended that it touches a number of studs embedded in the 
road, some 15 feet apart and projecting slightly above the: 
general surface. It is quite impossible for a stud to be left 
alive, and the system appears to be absolutely safe from all 
points of. view. The cost of working trams on this system 
will compare favourably with that of the overhead or any other 
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system, and the cost of laying down the track is only a fraction 
more. Furthermore, tramcars running on this system can be 
made interchangeable with the overhead system. where this 
becomes necessary, in order to connect up with outside districts. 

The Lorain surface contact system is well known because 
of the effective service of tram-cars running at Wolverhampton, 
which has recently been considerably extended. There have 
been very few accidents (and these were to animals), and it is 
important to note that the working cost for the present year is 
estimated to- be considerably below the average of other towns 
where the overhead system is installed, though the laying down 
of the track is slightly more costly. The Lorain system is, 
from outward appearance, somewhat like the Dolter system, 
the essential feature being the contact-box and the magnets 
carried on the car for operating it. There is a collector-shoe 
on the car, which obtains the power by touching studs placed 
at intervals between the lines and projecting somewhat above 
the surface of the road. These cars are also interchangeable 
with the overhead system when necessary. : 

The Kingsland surface contact system is but little known, 
cat all events in England, and from interviews with an agent of 
the company we are not satisfied that it has any advantages 
“over either of the two surface contact systems already men- 
tioned. 

The conduit system is, we believe, safe and efficient, and 
‘is. running in parts of London and other towns ; but inasmuch 
‘as it appears to be a somewhat expensive system to adopt, it 
would scarcely seem advisable to do so in this city unless 
other systems can be proved to be less efficient. — 

We are informed that the compressed air system works 
most satisfactorily in one or more continental cities, but have 
not as yet been able to obtain any data concerning it. 

Motor Traction.—During the year 1904 a large number of 
motor omnibus services have been started in various parts of 
the country, and a considerable number of them are running 
in Birmingham at the present time. The Great Western Rail- 
way are also running many of a similar kind in various parts 
of the country. There are, generally speaking, two kinds of 
motors in use—petrol and steam cars. The former (both 
Milnes-Daimler and Durkop cars) are in use in Birmingham. 
The large cars carry thirty-six passengers and cost from 750/. 
to 1,000/. each. From inquiries we have made we are of the 
opinion that (after full allowance for maintenance, depreciation 
of engines, tyres and cars) this form of traction will probably 
prove to be as cheap as any in existence at the present time, 
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and especially so on routes where a very frequent service is 
not required. 

There are many advantages in this form of traction over 
tram-cars :— 

1. There are no lines cutting up the street and the whole 
cost of laying them is saved. ee 

_ 2. There are no overhead wires or stud-boxes and their cost 
is therefore saved. ; 

3. Traffic is blocked by tramcars, which cannot fit in with 
it like motor omnibuses. S 

4. Experience in London goes to prove that motor. 
omnibuses perform their journey quicker than tramcars,'as 
when the latter are blocked by traffic, the former, being able to 
run on any part of the road, can continue their journeys. 
Further, one tramcar often blocks another on the same line. 

5 When a particular route is found to be unprofitable or 
unnecessary, the motor omnibuses can be transferred at a 
moment’s notice to another route. With tramcars a very 
serious loss. of capital would be incurred, as the lines and 
equipment would be valueless. 

6. Motor omnibuses have already showed themselves a very 
safe form of traction and to be more under control than 
tramcars, which in greasy weather cannot apparently be pulled 
up quickly. : 

7. The motor omnibuses let their passengers get on to the 
footpath, tramcars drop them in the middle of the street. 

8. Tramcars form a much greater block to traffic than 
motor omnibuses, and when one breaks down it stops the 
whole service on that line, whereas a broken-down motor in no 
way prevents other motors passing . 

The disadvantages to motor omnibuses are :— 

(z) Noise (this only appears to occur in petrol cars). 

(4) Smell (this only applies to petrol cars). 

(¢) Somewhat frequent breakdowns. 

(@) Occasional side-slips. These have, we are informed, 
been remedied to a large extent by the adoption of twin tyres. 

We are led to understand that steam would not be a satis- 
factory motive power for large motors, but is more suited to 
those which carry not more than sixteen passengers. 

Motor Tramcars.—Another form of traction with motors is 
to have motor tramcars running on lines, which, it has been 
stated, is a cheap, safe and effective tram system, and in. no 
way interferes with the road by wires, poles or studs. 

We have now briefly considered the various forms of trac- 
tion which, we think, should have the consideration of the 
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City Council and ratepayers of Birmingham before the final 
selection is made. For our own part, we feel that on no 
account should the overhead system be allowed owing to its 
great danger. Even if it could be so arranged that the break- 
ing of a wire of necessity disconnected the current we should 
doubt the wisdom of its adoption, and without this precaution 
(which has not yet been adopted anywhere in the British 
Isles) it would indeed be a shame to so endanger the lives: of 
all the inhabitants in this great city. We are informed that 
the offer of a free trial of an invention which does bring about 
this disconnection and thus obviates the great danger from 
live wires has been offered to the tramway department of 
this city, but the offer has been declined. 

In conclusion, we would humbly beg that a further special 
deputation, to include some experts, may be appointed by |the 
City Council for the purpose of inquiring into the various exist- 
ing systems in the world, so that they may see for themselves 
which is the best, and we confidently anticipate that they will, 
like their previous deputation, return with the firm conviction 
that the overhead system is the one not to be adopted in 
Birmingham. 


THE LAWRENCE MEMORIAL, LUCKNOW. 


WHEN the Indian Mutiny broke out Sir Henry Montgomery 
Lawrence was Governor.of Oude. He fortified Lucknow and 
afterwards directed the defence. Unfortunately he was killed 
in a sortie on July 4, 1857. A tall Celtic cross was erected as 
a memorial of him. It» was recently lowered by the removal 
of the mound on which it stood, and the operation is described 
as follows in the Jzdian Engineer by Mr. W. Sullivan, the 
district engineer :— 

Since the year 1864 the first thing that struck the eye of 
the visitor to the famous Lucknow Residency was the enormous 
mound facing him on the right as he walked up the incline 
leading from the Bailey Guard Gateway to the Residency 
itself. On the summit of this mound was placed the monu- 
ment of Sir Henry Lawrence and the brave men who fell here 
in the gallant defence of 1857. This mound formed a great 
obstruction to the view of the Residency as approached 
from the Bailey Guard Gateway—the usual entrance— 
and gave the casual visitor an entirely incorrect im- 
pression of the place as it existed in 1857 ; while the 
monument itself, which is by far the largest in the 


Residency, was somewhat difficult of access and attracted less 
attention than it deserved. For these reasons it was decided to 
remove the mound and set up the monument again onthe same 
site, but at the natural ground level. ‘For the benefit of those 
who might be inclined to oppose on sentimental grounds any 
interference with such an historic spot, it may be pointed out 
that the mound itself was built in 1864 and’ was largely com- 
posed of the dismantled fragments of the old Brigade mess and 
other buildings within the Residency precincts, of which little 
more than the name now remains, and which were pulled down 


‘and destroyed by the mutineers ‘after the evacuation of the 


Residency in November 1857. No suspicion of vandalism 
therefore attaches to the work, which is merely the removal of 
an excrescence grown up since the mutiny days. 

The work was commenced at the end of the tourist season 
in the spring of 1904, and a short account of the methods 
adopted in lowering and reconstructing the monument may be 
of interest. 

The shape of the mound was a truncated pyramid, each 
side of the base measuring 136 feet, whilé the top was a square 
of 26 feet; the height from ground level to the base of the 
monument was 16 feet, while the height of the monument 
itself, including the stone footings, was 35 feet. The top of 
the monument therefore was 51 feet above ground level. A 
light scaffolding was first run up, and the joint of the stones, 
which were seven in number, weighing from 3 to 6 tons each, 
carefully examined, as the question had to be settled whether 
the monument should be lowered ez d/oc to its new position by 
underpinning, or whether it should be taken to pieces stone by 
stone and rebuilt. At home probably the former method 
would have been adopted, but here in the absence of all plant 
and appliances for dealing with heavy masses, the latter was 
undoubtedly the simplest; as it was, the whole work was 
carried through with the aid of no other appliances than a 
couple of hand crab winches, plenty of good strong Manila 
rope, and a derrick contrived out of the longest sd/ log that 
could be found. A close inspection of the joints favoured the 
view that they could be got apart without much difficulty, and 
this method of procedure was therefore decided upon. The 
height of the monument being greater than the longest avail- 
able sdé/ log the additional height required was made up by 
building a temporary brick wall about 6 feet high, and the 
derrick was footed on a massive piece of stone at the top of 
this wall. The derrick was guyed down in four directions 
with rope out of which the stretch had first been taken, the 
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pulleys were adjusted and the hauling rope led away from the 
foot of the derrick to a crab winch firmly secured to the 
ground at a short distance from the base of the mound. 

Operations were then commenced on the topmost stone. 
This is in the form of a Celtic cross, and therefore lent itself 
without difficulty to’being firmly secured with ropes. The stone 
was first bound all round thickly with coarse flax or “sun” to 
prevent any damage being done to the delicate carved work 
by the friction of the ropes or the carelessness of workmen. 
The attaching ropes were then secured and the strain put on 
very gradually. The greatest care and watchfulness at this 
point had to be exercised, as the tackle had to take not only 
the weight of the stone (about 4 tons) but also the whole of 
the adhesive resistance of the joint, which was more or less an 
unknown quantity owing to there being no record of the nature 
of the joint. As it turned out the strain must have been 
enormous, as before any appreciable separation in the joint 
had been effected, the masonry wall on which the derrick was 
footed developed an alarming crack and operations had to be 
temporarily suspended. The wall was strengthened, strutted 
and securely tied to the foot of the monument, after which 
operations were again resumed. This time it was the crab 
winch that gave trouble, the handle a W. I. bar 1 inch square, 
twisting clean off and four teeth on the small cog wheel 
shearing through. A fresh winch was brought up and fixed in 
position and work again resumed, and this time with success, 
as after a short time the joint gave way. It was then seen 
that a 4-inch square brass dowel still connected the stones in 
the centre, and as the gap was now wide enough to allow the 
insertion of a fine saw, it was decided to cut this through. 
This was done and the top stone then came away without 
further difficulty. 

Owing to the tapering shape of the monument, the top of 
the derrick was unavoidably about 4 feet distant horizontally 
from the stone, and to avoid the sudden shock which would 
have been brought on to it when the stone swung free, pags 
filled with sand were interposed between the derrick and the 
stone ; these were punctured as soon as the stone was clear 
and the sand allowed to drain out, thus bringing the stone up 
to the derrick very gradually. The stone was then lowered to 
the base of the monument and slid down a prepared inclined 
plane to the foot of the mound to await re-erection. The dis- 
jointing of the other stones gave comparatively little trouble, 
and the whole monument was thus dismantled stone by stone 
without the slightest injury to the delicate carved work. The 


removal of the mound itself was then proceeded with; an 
enormous quantity of old “ lakhori” bricks and several relics 
of the mutiny in the shape of bullets and pieces of shell, &c., 
were taken out, while the clearing away of the south-east corner 


revealed the remains of two old gate pillars which must have — 
originally formed the entrance to the Residency proper, and — 


the existence of which must have been quite forgotten. As 
the excavation proceeded the foundation of the monument 


became apparent—a solid mass of brick masonry 26 feet square 


and 24 feet high. This was cleared away down to ground 
level, still leaving a sufficiently good foundation of 8 feet of 
solid brickwork on which to rebuild the monument. At the 
north-west corner of the foundation block, at about ground 
level, was discovered the foundation-stone, bearing the date 
1864; in a recess in this stone was a bottle containing a black 
pulp, which presumably had once been a copy of a daily paper 
of the date of the foundation-stone laying, and a number of 
coins, including a gold mohur and samples of each of the 
current silver and copper coins. These, curiously enough, did 
not bear the same date, that of the gold mohur being 1843, 
while the others were of various dates. The gold and silver coins 
were in a fair state of preservation, but the copper ones were 
nearly half corroded away ; this, and the entire destruction of 
the newspaper, was probably due to the bottle not having been 
properly sealed down. ; 

Before replacing it a sovereign, a rupee and a pice, all 
dated 1904, a copy of the J/zdian Daily Telegraph, dated 
July 21, 1904, and a note on parchment paper to describe 
the circumstances under which the bottle had been opened, 
were added and the stopper carefully sealed down, The 
reconstruction of the monument was then commenced, the 
first three stones being put up without the aid of the derrick, 
being hauled up a prepared incline plane by a rope passing 
over a pulley suspended at the top of a temporary gallows 
of old rails erected on the further side of the monument. 
The rest of the stones were then laid in the same way as 
they had been taken down, the derrick as before being footed 
on a temporary brick wall. 

The immense improvement that has been effected needs 
to be seen to be appreciated, and the thanks of the public 
are undoubtedly due to Mr. Leslie Porter, Chief Secretary 
to the United Provinces Government, through whose exer- 
tions the consent of the Viceroy, Lieutenant-Governor and the 
Lawrence family were obtained, and who has taken the keenest 
interest in the work throughout. 
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@he Architert. 


THE WEEK. 

As an  ex-superintending architect, apart from his 
previous experience as a City architect, Mr. Tuomas 

LASHILL should be familiar with the difficulties belong- 
ing to all schemes for the improvement of architecture in 
the Metropolis. In the first place, there is the influence 
of fashion which, although not as expeditious in its action 
as with preblems of costume, is still real. Mr. BLASHILL 
considers style as changing every twenty or twenty-five 
years, and that is a liberal allowance. Tbe long unloveli- 
ness of Harley Street was terrible to TENNyson, although 
his dearest friend lived there. Now opinions have 
changed and attempts to brighten it are deprecated. The 
task of the authorities is no doubt lightened when land is 
let in large quantities, and that may have been one of the 
causes of uniformity like Harley Street. Mr. BrLasHIL 
gives a revelation when he says that under the old style a 
certain set of architects made it their business to get hold 
of the land, and whoever wanted to build on it must 
obtain the land through them and adopt their designs. 
He knows that everyone who erects a building in London, 
especially for commercial purposes, wishes to have it of a 
character by which it would be recognised at once as 
distinct from its neighbours. Uniformity has a tendency 
of late years to make an individual or a company seek after 
the possession of several buildings in order to turn them 
into one great store. Instead of selling land by auction, 
Mr. BLasHILL suggests that the authorities should affix a 
price on the different lots, and that any man who wished to 
become the possessor of one should get a design from some 
well-known architect, and then go to the County Council, 
explain the kind of building he intended to erect and 
offer a price for the ground. Mr. Biasuitt does not 
believe that people will spend money on_ buildings 
in order to please the municipal authorities. The 
arrangement proposed by Mr. BrLasHit~t has much 
in its favour. Success in business is supposed to be 
closely connected with the character of a building, and 
although uniformity is believed to be indispensable in 
Paris, yet of late years the shops have been altered to a 
remarkable extent. L’art nouveau has gained its success 
mainly by the ease with which it lends itself to the require- 
ments of shopkeepers by novel forms of doors and windows. 
The costly desert between the Strand and Holborn may be 
attributed to the prevailing belief among ‘men in business 
that uniformity is as indispensable as if the whole of the 
land belonged to some speculative building company, who 
knew that the more often forms are repeated the cheaper 
is the cost of an undertaking. 


Ir is an advantage in large engineering enterprises to 
have a system of continuity in the constructive as well as 
in the legal department. <A railway, to take one case, has 
a history of which some transactions may be unknown to 
the directors. Efforts are made to arrange the legal de- 
partment as forming a part of the head office. But the 
engineer who lays out the line rarely is able to allow one 
company to monopolise his services. Agreements are 
sometimes made by which the engineer’s successor and 
his staff will remain attached to the company. At one 
time there used to be no difficulty, and several firms in 
Westminster were kept up in that way. But when the 
conditions under which the original arrangements were 
made are altered, how long is the arrangement to continue ? 
A case in which the question was involved arose some 
months ago. In 1881 an agreement was entered into by 
the Mersey Railway Company between Messrs. JAMES 
BRUNLEES, Mr. F. CHARLES Douc Las Fox, Mr. FRANcIs 
Fox and Mr. Joun Bruniers by which it was agreed 
that the two latter should succeed their fathers as 
engineers to the railway. JAMES BRUNLEES was after- 
wards knighted, and died in 1892; his son, JoHN 
BRUNLEES, took his place. In 1899 plans were prepared 
for the electrification of the line, which were signed by 
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Fox and BRuNLEEs, and the Bill passed through Parlia- 
ment. ‘The company afterwards advertised for an electrical} 
engineer to supervise the construction of electrical plant. 
Correspondence followed, and the railway company 
declared that the agreement was invalid, and in any case 
was without application to electrical works. An action 
was taken, and Mr. Justice LAWRENCE postponed giving 
judgment, and it was not delivered until the 22nd inst, 
His Lordship came to the conclusion that when the agree- 
ment was made it was supposed that the Mersey Railway 
would correspond with others, and that the traction power 
employed would be steam. Neither party to it antici- 
pated that there would be a change. Electricity had, 
however, superseded steam ; that change altered the whole 
case. The contract came to an end, and his Lordship. 
gave judgment for thedefendants. The decision will cause 
general dissatisfaction in Westminster. Engineers like the 
late Sir JAMES BRUNLEES were employed in order to carry 
out the construction of a line. They did not consider it 
as part of their duties to design the motive power used. 
That was left to anotker official Mr. Joun BRUNLEES 
was competent to construct the line for electric engines. 
Therefore there seemed to be no change in his position. 
By considering motive power instead of permanent way 
there would appear to be a different state of things, but the 
engineering conditions continued to be similar. 


PaisLey has reason to feel proud of being the birth- 
place of Joun Witson, better known as CHRISTOPHER 
NortH, who, in addition to serving as professor in 
Edinburgh University, was one of the most versatile 
writers of the first half of the nineteenth century. There 
is a statue of him in Edinburgh, and he was admirably 
adapted to serve as a sculptor’s model for a hero, or for 
a Zeus himself. He anticipated GrorcE Borrow im 
leading the life of a gipsy, and RuskIN in describing 
natural scenery. In his twenty-first year he won the 
Newdigate Prize for a poem onthe study of Greek and 
Roman architecture. He was the companion of SouTHEY, 
WORDSWORTH, COLERIDGE and Dkr Quincey. At that 
time it was expected that he would become one of the 
foremost of English writers, but having lost the greater 
part of his fortune he devoted his great talents to 
magazine articles, and never undertook beyond a novel or 
two any continuous work. His articles are remarkable 
not only for their power and variety, but for their un- 
rivalled combination of poetry and prose, seriousness and’ 
humour. Some of them were collected, but a complete 
edition of his writings is unattainable. In this age of 
reprints WILsoNn’s essays have been overlooked. He was 
born in 1785, but the house belonging to the family in the- 
High Street, Paisley, has been demolished. <A bronze 
memorial tablet by Mr. SHaNNoN, the sculptor, has been. 
set up on the house now occupying the site. The tablet 
bears a portrait of the Professor and an inscription. It was 
produced through the influence of the club which is 
associated with Robert TANNAHILL, the poet, another 
Paisley worthy. 


THERE is alarm in Paris about the character of the 
water supplied for domestic use. Never within the memory 
of living people could the water be considered as potable, 
but it was supposed when new sources of supply were 
utilised that the old evils would be modified if not entirely: 
removed, It is now found that two at least of the sources. 
yield a fluid which it has been decided to allow to run to- 
waste for the present. In some of the quarters of the city, 
and especially those where the poorer classes dwell, it is 
expected there will be a limitation to the quantity supplied. 
Paris has never had the courage to grapple with the difficulty 
in the heroic manner of Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool 
and Birmingham. In the present emergency a less expensive 
mode has been adopted. Some chemists have declared. 
that the filtering of water removes the germs of typhoid. 
The technical commission has therefore resolved to arrange 
a competition for the manufacturers of filters. But Parisians 
do not readily adopt an appliance of that kind unless they 
can have ocular proof of the transformation of the water. 
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THE GRANTHAM-CHAILEY IMBROGLIO. 
HE dispute between the Chailey Rural District 
Council and Sir Wirn1AM GRANTHAM, with the 
legal proceedings which have followed, reveal the ease 
with which one blunder can lead to another in this 
country until a remarkable series is created. The possi- 
bilities of the case are not yet exhausted, and there may 
be many more surprises awaiting the public. On Tuesday 
application was made to the Lewes magistrates on behalf 
of the defendant for copies of all the depositions, the 
by-law books, and all the plans that were produced in 
order that application might soon be made in the Court 
of King’s Bench for a certiorari to enable the case to 
be brought before the High Court to be quashed on 
many grounds. ‘The Bench it is true refused ; but the 
law is not without resources in such cases. As every 
reader of a newspaper must be aware, the affair originated 
in the discontent of various landed proprietors who wish to 
keep labourers on their estates, but who decline to find 
accommodation for them under the conditions prescribed 
in local by-laws. For many years landowners have 
been indifferent to the way in which farm-hands were 
housed. If care had been taken to keep cottages on 
estates in a habitable condition the labourers of our time 
would be likely to be as satisfied with their accommodation 
as their fathers or grandfathers.- But there has been a long 
period of neglect. Cottages have had to be demolished 
because of their insanitary condition, and it is found that 
such substitutes as the law justly demands are costly. 

Many good people in towns are under the delusion that 
the cottage homes of Englard continue to be smiling by 
thousands o’er English plains, each peeping from its niche 
of leaves, and that the lowly sleep in them as fearless as 
the birds beneath their eaves. Such drawings as BIRKET 
Foster gave of cottages embowered in roses have helped 
to foster the national pride by making people believe 
that Arcadia has not entirely vanished. But all who are 
acquainted with provincial life know that the worst houses 
in the slums of cities have their counterparts in rural dis- 
tricts. Sussex itself, where the landlords profess to be so 
earnest for building superior cottages, is no exception. 
There was a description given last week at one of the Petty 
Sessions of a charcoal burner’s residence which was enough 
to excite the indignation of all humanitarians, for the place 
must have been far inferior to a pigsty as a dwelling. It 
and many dwellings no less unsuitable are outside the 
jurisdiction of Rural Councils, and on that account the 
dangers of such dwellings are ignored. What landlords 
seek is freedom to do as they wish, and the results of un- 
restrained freedom were exhibited in the charcoal-burner’s 
domicile. 

The first indication of a revolt against the conditions of 
the by-laws was given in Sussex by Mr. W. S. BLUNT. 
He was supposed to be a revolutionist when in Egypt, and 
his refusal to comply with by-laws by giving notice of his 
intention to build was considered to be characteristic of 
his spirit. But he acted in what we might call a consti- 
tutional manner. He openly declared that he would not 
recognise the by-laws, that he was willing to pay the 
penalties he incurred. But before they were levied he 
asked to be sent before a superior Court, as he was pre- 
pared to continue his opposition until the highest tribunal 
had given its decision on the subject. He recognised that 
the local authorities were within their rights in summoning 
him, and in course of time Mr. Brunt would have 
obtained either a judgment which was favourable to his 
interpretation of the by-laws, or if the decision went against 
him Parliament would have to interfere and an amendment 
of the by-laws would follow. In either case, country 
gentlemen would have reason for satisfaction. 

Sir WiLL1AM GRANTHAM acted in a different manner. | 
Instead of openly rebelling like Mr. BLunr he adopted a 
more subtle course. He was asked to supply the requisite 
plan. Instead of paying a couple of guineas to a surveyor, 
and in that way disposing of the affair at once—for it is to 
be assumed that the cottage in question more than fulfilled 
all the conditions prescribed in the by-laws—Sir WILLIAM 
GRANTHAM preferred to draw, or it would be more correct 
to. say to scrawl, a sketch of the building. The District 
Council considered ,the plans were not intelligible, and did 
not show the details by means of which the by-laws were 
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to be preserved and complied with. Sir WILLIAM GRANTHAM 
offered to explain the plans, but that method was not fore- 
seen when the by-laws were prepared, and it would lead to 
much inconvenience in the carrying out of works on a 
large or small scale if plans required to be supplemented 
by oral explanations. It is easy to come to the conclusion 
in such a case that the District Council consisted of incom- 
petent men who were incapable of understanding plans. 
That is a common allegation against local authorities. 
But the question should be asked, Who is to be blamed if 
instances of the kind arise? Asarule men of education 
shirk the labour involved inlocal administration. They are 
either indifferent, or their time is too valuable, or they do 
not care to serve with inferiors. Whatever the cause, 
in most places those who exercise authority are mainly 
shopkeepers of the humble class, or men who are 
without other occupation. The practice is to be 
regretted, but although the remedy is well known those 
who have the power will not apply it. The desirable 
class of men cannot be obtained, and under the circum- 
stances the public should be grateful that so much honesty 
and common sense are exercised in their service without 
remuneration. 

It happens, however, that in Chailey there is an amount 
of competence which is not always to be found in more 
important corporations. The chairman of the plans com- 
mittee, Mr. SCARLETT, formerly practised as an architect 
and surveyor. It was absurd to suppose that he was in- 
capable of interpreting a plan of a very simple cotiage. 
He described Sir Witi1am’s sketch plan as inaccurately 
scaled, and he added with much reason that plans which 
purported to be drawn to scale were, if inaccurate, more 
misleading than otbers. A builder who was a member of 
the Council said he could not have worked on such plans 
as were sent in. He said he informed Sir W. GRANTHAM 
that he could not understand the block plan, and he 
imagined Sir WrLt1am was in a similar predicament. Mr. 
Rosert WituiaMs, a London architect, said the plans 
could not be considered as complying with the by-laws ; 
they could only be regarded as rough sketches which, with 
the aid of several interviews with the author, might be 
used as suggestions. One of the walls was left hanging 
in mid-air without any support, and there were other 
deficiencies. -e 

The saving ‘effected was dearly purchased by the 
revelation given of Sir WILLIAM GRANTHAM’s competence 
as a draughtsman. English people do not expect that a 
Judge should be a master of all callings. But Sic WILLIAM 
claimed to have peculiar experience in matters connected 
with surveying. Describing his practice as a barrister he is 
reported to have said :—‘I have had compensation cases 
in which I have been able to take and twist the pians of 
some of the greatest surveyors of England at that time, 
and show by my own that they were wrong. . . . Thereare 
very few ordinary surveyors who have more technical 
knowledge than I have.” Addressing the surveyors in the 
Court he added :—“I am not sure that you gentlemen 
don’t know to your cost that I always carry with me on the 
Bench an ivory measure, which has been a warning to a 
good many of you gentlemen, in order to test the scale and 
to criticise witnesses when they were called. ... There 
was not a surveyor of eminence in London when I went on 
to the Bench that I had not either examined or cross- 
examined, and I am proud to think I made the friendship 
of a great many of those eminent men. I don’t think any 
Judge on the Bench has had more cases to deal with depend- 
ing upon plans.” 

Everyone, however, should be aware that much may be 
known about a thing without the possession of the power 


of producing a similar one, and it is only by experiment. 


that the extent of practical skill can be discovered. Archi- 
tecture is unfortunately one of the arts which is supposed to 
have few mysteries, for no matter how rough may be a plan 
a builder will contrive to make something out of it if paid 
in proportion to his trouble. The erection of the structure 
would not necessarily be evidence of the sufficiency of the 
plan. One of Sir Witt1aM GRANTHAM’S witnesses was 
asked whether it was usual for intending builders to submit 
to the authorities plans drawn by themselves, and the reply 
was, “I cannot say it is usual, but it is done occasionally, 
doing us poor architects out of work.” The chairman then 


put together. Have you ever seen similar plans submitted 
and adopted as satisfactory either by a public body or a 
private landlord?” And the answer was, No. To the further 
question, “Is it or is it not usual in these cases to submit 
plans drawn with more or less technical skill?” it was 
admitted in reply that it was usual. Another witness gave 
similar answers to the same questions. RA 

It might be supposed that when the magistrates were 
convinced that the plans were roughly and hastily put 
together, and did not correspond with those which ordinary 
people have to obtain by paying for. them, there would be 
an end to the case, and that if a fine were not imposed Sir 
WILLIaM GRANTHAM would be allowed time to get sufficient 
plans prepared. The question of the expense involved was 
too trifling to be considered, and we suppose Sir WiLL1aM 
would not hesitate to carry out any suggestion of the 
magistrates. But by the perversity which: seems to be 
inherent in the affair the magistrates left it in a more 
perplexed state than it was when they began the investi- 
gation. We admit that after spending three days in 
listening to evidence and arguments it may not be easy to 
arrive at a decision, and certainly the document prepared, 
from its elaborateness, suggested that an effort was made to 
do justice to all parties. But the result is that neither the 
Rural Council nor the defendant can be satisfied. In the 
opinion of the magistrates Sir WiLtL1AM GRANTHAM suf- 
ficiently complied with five of the by-laws, but insufficiently 
with fifteen. Then they said :—‘‘In other respects we find 
that the defendant’s plans generally comply with the by- 
Jaws, and although deficient in some minor particulars, we 
consider this is to some extent excusable, inasmuch as the 
by-laws do not require plans to be prepared by experts.” 
It was added, however, that the authorities “‘ should receive 
the assistance of individuals in carrying out their duties, 
and are entitled to expect intending builders to submit 
plans capable of being more easily understood than those 
submitted by the defendant in this case. It seems to us 
that (though the by-laws do not say so) the plans ought to 
be prepared, as one of the defendant’s witnesses said, ‘with 
some technical skill,’ and if the draughtsman has not him- 
self that skill he should call in the assistance of some one 
who has. At the same time it seems to us that the 
defendant’s plans were intended by him to indicate that 
the buildings he proposed to erect would conform to the 
by-laws, and if he has failed in some particulars it has been 
due to misapprehension, for which he is not wholly 
responsible.” 

A see-saw finding like the foregoing can never be satis- 
factory. It matters little if the proceedings concerned only 
the Chailey District Council and Sir WILLIAM GRANTHAM. 
But the case has excited so much attention it may have an 
effect on other parts of the country. Evidently the will is 
to be taken for the deed, or an intention is more important 
than an act, when dealing with plans for new buildings. 
That, at least, is the belief of the Lewes magistrates. But 
in other places a breach of the by-laws might be regarded 
with less consideration for human weakness. Whatever 
may be the issue of this strange affair, it is allowable to 
ask why, when plans can be obtained cheaply which will 
comply with all the requirements of the Local Government 
Board, it should be necessary for the people of the Chailey 
district to undergo large expense in their endeavour to have 
official regulations carried out? It was requisite to engage 
special counsel, just as if the question to be considered 
were the valuation of the whole district. That result could 
easily have been foreseen and avoided. As Sir W. 
GRANTHAM has been so far saved the expense of having 
plans drawn by a surveyor, the least he can do will be to 
pay the large sums needed for law expenses instead of 
allowing them to fall on his poorer neighbours. 


The Belfast Corporation have passed a resolution asking 
the Local Government Board for a provisional order to amend 
Section 25 of the Belfast Corporation Act, 1902, and to 
authorise the Council to borrow an additional sum of 40,000/. 
for the completing and furnishing of the city hall and the 
improving and enclosing of the grounds surrounding it. 
This will bring the total expenditure on the building up to 
300,000/7, 
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“WHO’S WHO” IN ARCHITECTURE.* 


ya apnelain4 archeologists may prefer the past to the 

present, the majority of people follow the reverse 
course. “The present age,” SHAKESPEARE says, “ praises 
the present object,” or, in other words, as living beings 
our concern is with otr contemporaries rather than with 
the greater men who have vanished. This is especially 
seen in architecture. Famous artists have been among us 
who have endowed us with examples of skilful buiiding. 
But it would be very difficult nowadays to obtain a 
dwelling-house designed by In1Go JonES. or CHRISTOPHER 
WREN, or even by the Brothers Apam. This is a 
peculiarity of architecture. A man can very well rest 
content with choice examples by old. painters or old 
sculptors, and he can cultivate his mind by reading the 
works of ancient writers. But in building old substitutes 
will rarely serve, and, indeed, men in general would suffer 
an incredible amount of inconvenience if they were forced 
to put up with the accommodation in masterpieces of 
architecture which were produced in a past age. 

In spite of the dependence of the human race on 
architects, neither their names nor their careers are in this. 
country as familiar to the public as artists or writers of 
inferior classes. It is therefore allowable that architects. 
should seize every occasion offered to. them for making 
their existence known to their countrymen. About thirty 
years ago a directory was brought out of architects which 
resembled a biographical dictionary, for every one who 
possessed an office or a brass plate inscribed “architect” 
was allowed the opportunity to give as many particulars as 
he desired about himself and his works. The experiment 
was both interesting and useful, but it was not repeated. 

In furnishing particulars for a book of the kind more 
than one problem has to be encountered. Some men like 
to be their own PLurarcus, and wish to furnish posterity 
with details of their professional career. But it is not easy 
to avoid introducing the mercantile element, for architects 
meet with few adventures, and it is their works rather than 
themselves which claim notice. Others, again, can think 
with more or less reason that if, after several years, their 
buildings are unknown and have not already gained them 
a reputation, no eulogising of themselves is likely to be 
more successful. Many look on the matter entirely in 
a business sense and endeavour to convince the readers by 
means of a few words that aman who carried out certain 
buildings under difficulties is deserving of selection when a 
commission is about to be given. The notices in “ Who’s 
Who” for 1905 afford examples of the different ways in 
which living architects present their life history for the 
instruction of the public. 

Let us take the Academicians in the first place. Mr. 
AITCHISON announces that he is Professor of Architecture 
at the Royal Academy, Associate of the Royal Academy of 
Belgium, honorary member of Imperial Society of Archi- 
tects, St. Petersburg; foreign member of the Royal 
Academy of Stockholm, and past President of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects; that he is the son of an 
architect, was born in London, educated at Merchant 
Taylors and University College. A list of his buildings 
is given and of his publications, Mr. AITCHISON, appears 
to have no recreation. Mr. BopLrey simply says that he is 
an architect, that he published poems, and that his recrea- 
tion is music. Mr. NoRMAN SHaw states he was born and 
educated in Edinburgh, trained and practised as an archi- 
tect, chiefly for domestic work. His recreation is 
‘collecting interesting old things—such as clocks, furni- 
ture, blue china, &c.” Mr. Aston Wess, who was not 
knighted at the time of publication, says he is the eldest 
son of an engraver and water-colour painter ; that he was 
educated in private schools, articled to Messrs. BANKs & 
Barry, and besides public buildings has erected many 
commercial buildings, infirmaries and private houses 
throughout the country. His recreations are riding and 
sketching. Mr. T. G. Jackson, who was born in 1835, 
was a pupil of Sir Girpert Scort from 1858 61, and was 
elected a Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford, in 1864. 
The ecclesiastical and collegiate buildings which’ he 
designed are numerous. In addition he is to be credited 
with several books. His recreations are said to be boat- 


* Who's Who, 1905. (London: A. & C. Black.) 
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ing, gardening and travel. Mr. ALFRED WATERHOUSE, it 
is to be regretted, has joined the retired Academicians. 
The list of his works, it need not be said, is both extensive 
and important. Mr. BeLcuer is briefest of all, for the 
book merely records “BELCHER, JOHN, A.R.A., 1900, 
architect ; address, 20 Hanover Square, W.” 

Compared with former times, architecture is now re- 
presented by an array of knights. Sir RowanD ANDERSON 
supplies no information about himself or his works, and is 
satisfied with naming the societies of which he is a member 
and his addresses. The information concerning Sir THoMAS 
Drew is likewise brief. About Sir WILLIAM EMERSON, it 
is stated that after his education in King’s College and his 
pupilage with Wittiam Burces, he “went to India when 
twenty-one years of age ; erected there the Bombay markets, 
several churches and other buildings ; on returning home 
-designed for the Government of India the Allahabad 
University, carried out by the Royal Engineers ; also 
~designed the cathedral fer the Lucknow Diocese and the 
Bhounuggur Hospital ; was architect of St. Mary’s Church, 
Brighton ; the Clarence Memorial wing, St. Mary’s Hospital ; 
his design was placed first in the competition for Liverpool 
“Cathedral, and Hamilton House, Victoria Embankment, is 
his work ; the new Caledonian Asylum is being erected 
from his design; besides these works, he is carrying out 
- the Victoria Memorial for India in Calcutta, and besides a 
number of houses and less important buildings has designed 
a large palace for the late Maharaja of Bhounuggur.” Sir 
James KNOWLES is now mainly associated with literature, but 
the following architectural works are to be credited to him :— 
‘¢ Aldworth, the Surrey residenc2 of Lord TENNYSON ; 
Kensington House; Thatched House Club ; public garden 
and fountain in Leicester Square; Albert Mansions in 
Victoria Street; St. Saviour’s, St. Philip’s, and St. 
Stephen’s churches, Clapham.” The official knights are 
Sir Joun Taytor, who was connected with the Office of 
Works from 1859, and Sir HENRY TANNER, who entered it 
in 1871. 

Whenever the Royal Academy is mentioned the names 
of several architects arise who as yet have not received the 
recognition which is their due by means of election. The 
first name is generally that of Ernest GEORGE, who has 
brought credit to the Academy since he carried off the 
Gold Medal in 1859. The list of his architectural works 
is long, and they have received approval by the imitation 
of them, while his volumes of etchings are further 
evidence of his power as an artist. Mr. GEORGE was 
born in 1839 and articled to S. Hewitt; entered the 
‘Royal Academy as student ; “began practice with T. 
VAUGHAN ; at VAUGHAN’s death was joined by HaroLp 
PETO, and on Peto’s retirement by A. B. YeatTsEs.” Mr. 
4COLLCUTT, who also would be an able member, was born in 
“Oxford in 1840, was educated at the Oxford Diocesan 
School and articled to R. W. ArmstRon«, but only a few of 
‘his architectural works are mentioned. Colonel Epis has 
«had experience outside the ordinary province of an architect, 
for he is described as “a keen sportsman and volunteer ; 
has shot big game in North America ; joined the Artists’ 
Volunteers in 1860, and has commanded them for twenty 
years, after retirement of late Lord LEIGHTON, and is now 
-hon. colonel of the regiment ; was aide-de-camp to the 
late Earl of ALBEMARLE in the French and German War ; 
-in Paris during the last days of the Commune, and wrote a 
paper on Fireproof Materials as the result of his observa- 
tions during the Paris fires.” It is generally considered 
.prudent to allow architecture to monopolise the attention of 
‘its followers, but the shortest biography gains interest when 
there are cccasional lapses into affairs of a different kind. 
-No client will under-estimate Mr. ALFRED DARBYSHIRE’S 
skill as a designer of theatres because he played JACQUES 
to Lady Martin’s (HeLen Faucit) Rosatinp and 
Potontus to Sir Henry Irvine’s first Hamurt. Mr. H. L. 
.- FLORENCE served as a volunteer officer for twenty-one years, 
and retired with rank of lieut.-colonel with the volunteer 
‘decoration. He also is a travelling student and gold 
medallist of the Academy. Mr. Fawcett, of Cambridge, 
is another hon. colonel and VD. In addition to several 
works mentioned, it is said that he was architect for seventy 

houses and about fifty churches. Mr. A. H. WarReEN, 
who was for a quarter of a century in the Artists’ Corps, 
also merits recognition, A son of HENRY WaRREN, the 


water-colour artist, he was articled to OwkEN JONES, 
and aided in the preparation of working drawings for the 
Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, the courts at the Crystal 
Palace and St. James’s Hall, also co-operated with OWEN 
Jones in the “Grammar of Oroament” and “The 
Alhambra,” made designs for the project of his uacle, JOHN 
Martin, for the Thames Embankment, and taught the 
Princesses ALIcE and HELENA painting. Yet Mr. WARREN 
does not appear with all his long and varied practice to 
have obtained an independent commission for a building. 
Very different is the record of Mr. Lutyens, who “ built 
his first house at the age of nineteen.” Among official 
architects Mr. E. R. Ropson appears to have been the 
busiest, for his list comprises “the Piccadilly Art Galleries, 
the New Gallery, Regent Street; the People’s Palace, with 
its library and Queen’s Hall; several hundred schools in 
London, also churches and mansions; was architect in 
charge of Durham Cathedral six years; surveyor to the 
Corporation of Liverpool seven years ; then first architect 
to the School Board for London, and so continued until 
offered posts under Government.” 

“ Who’s Who” is necessarily incomp'ete. Indeed, it 
would seem as if some accidental circumstance, such as 
the appearance of a name in a newspaper, has inspired the 
selection. For instance, at the present time some of the 
most important new buildings in the City of London are to 
be credited to Mr. Macvicar ANDERSON, who it is needless 
to say is one of the most prominent men in the profession. 
But his name does not appear in the pages. Many other 
architects of repute are similarly overlooked. It will be 
said that those gentlemen could have secured recognition 
if they cared. But the public may not know how the work 
is prepared, and may attribute the omissions to causes of a 
different kind. Fortunately, clients do not seek architects 
through the medium of a directory. The most that can be 
expected of such a work is that it may gratify curiosity. 
The longest biography is not likely to be rewarded by a new 
commission, and those whose names are omitted have 
therefore no reason for regret. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS.* 
By Horatio K. BROMHEAD, F.R.I.B.A, 


4 birtie subject before us must of course be understood as not 
mere registration of architects, but registration on account 
of their having certain qualifications that are considered 
essential, and that entitle them to be registered. Of course, in 
some aspects one might refer to the architects mentioned ina 
directory as registered, but that is not the popular meaning of 
being registered. For instance, we know that there may be in 
a directory names of men who may not be recognised. One 
feature of a register is distinctness, its power to draw a clear 
line between those who are and those who arenot. A directory 
completely fails in that. Generally, there are indications that 
some of those mentioned have recognised qualifications, some 
have no such indications, and it is possible that a few might 
have very little to justify their being included, except the 
request of the owners. Consequently for many years there have 
been many endeavours to form a reliable register of architects. 
During the last century there have arisen a number of archi- 
tectural societies and institutes. The tendency is upwards, and 
some of the societies have changed into institutes. At first, the 
Royal Institute of Architects was chiefly supported by London 
members. $ 

Of course it always recognised the necessity of an archi- 
tect being possessed of an enormous amount of knowledge. 
For many years it has looked upon the election of members, 
by virtue of the quality of the work they have executed, as not 
satisfactory, because a very large part of an architect’s pro- 
fessional life is gone before the works he has finished can 
justify his election. 

By degrees examinations were introduced and improved, 
and the quantity and quality of the result was, in some minds, 
more than was expected, and added greatly to the position of 
the Institute. It also produced a national tendency by bringing 
in provincial members, Consequently the Institute rose to the 
occasion and became national by affiliating all the chief pro- 
vincial societies and institutes. 

It is not known how many architects there are in the 
kingdom, but it is known that there are many good men still 
outside the Institute and its affiliated societies, to the dis- 
We Ee a 

* A paper read at a joint meeting of the Architectural Society and 
the Architectural Section of the Royal Philosophical Society of 
Glasgow. ; 
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advantage of the nation, the Institute and the profession. 
And where the trouble lies, where the shoe pinches, ts still the 
old sore—that even the register of the R.I.B.A. is far from 
what it should be. Though the old net has been opened 
wider, with the possibility that some? miy get in unawares, yet 
still there are many good men outside ; and, besides that, no 
means of attempting to stop inferior work. 

The RI.BA. examinations have, for years, been advancing 
and improving with very timid, halting steps, owing to the 
well-known fact that progress would be marked by a corre- 
sponding reduction in the numbers coming forward—and 
already there are too many outsiders who are content to grovel 
along at the low-level, and who say they could not face the 
examinations—to say nothing of those who have not succeeded 
in passing them. 

Statutory registration is advocated because it would cause 
a more general education It would not make any difference 
in the best architects, because it would be impossible to have a 
universal standard to be as high as the acquirements attained 
by enthusiasts, who could not help making their lives as high 
as possible by the acquisition of all the further knowledge 
found desirable and by increasing experience. 

But statutory registratioa would not be afraid of raising 
the standard of the examination up to a reasonable medium, 
and after the adoption of registration the lower strata of archi- 
tects would have to come upto, and acquire, the requisite 
amount of knowledge. The alternative would be the statutory 
penalties of the Act. What they would be would be what 
were considered best by those who worded and passed the 
Act. It is probable that the plucked ones, or the failures, would 
not be allowed to describe themselves as architects and not be 
allowed to legally obtain fees for architectural work. 

Little thought need be given to architects who already 
exist and are at the lowest strata, for, of course, the law would 
not allow their rights to be interfered with Doubtless some 
would pull up to the mark. The main point is the stopping of 
the supply. There could beno more of the lowest type added 
and the race would gradually become extinct. This is pro- 
ably one of the chief benefits of a statutory registration. 
The undercutting men, who are content to receive pay so small 
that good work could not be produced with it would disappear, 
and their work, with better pay, would come to better men. 

There can be no doubt about this, that statutory registra- 
tion implies and involves an examination. It is also obvious 
that an examination means knowledge of architectural matters, 
and knowledge means learning and training. 

Unfortunately, some of our older members have set them- 
selves against statutory registration. Possibly it is supposed 
that there is some real objection to it. There is, however, no 
objection to an advancement in knowledge, and they have put 
on their top-boots and started a Board of Architectural 
Education. It is not known in which direction the Board will 
move. Possibly it may produce, in time, a limited number of 
highly-trained architects. But it does not look as though it 
would be of assistance to the whole of the profession, or, 
indeed, to the whole of the R.I B.A., because it starts with the 
possibility of taking the wind out of the sails of the statutory 
registrationists. But if it adheres to its objection to legal 
powers it must soon show its inability to spread education, and 
its impotence to put a stop to the increase of those who are 
aineducated and unfit to do architectural work, and this is the 
crying evil of the day that the advocates of statutory registra- 
tion are chiefly concerned about. There never was, and never 
can be any difficulty in the best men getting the best of 
architectural knowledge and training, because a very large 
and important part of it is written in stone, and is open to 
public access. Money and time can goto it and sketch and 
measure and photograph it, and it is one of the glories of our 
profession that the most elaborate and accurate books, with a 
most wonderful amount of information, can be obtained. 

Omne vivum ex vivo applied also to architecture, and we 
can say that there is no life without antecedent life. When we 
look back on the work of the past ages we see, here and there, 
many architectural works of outstanding marvellous merit 
which arrest our attention, We are tempted to look into 
writings and records that are contemporary with the great 
works of the past, and find the name and a great many particu- 
lars about the architect. Of some we can ascertain in whose 
studio or studios he was trained and worked. When we pick 
up little traits of character, such as that of the boy Leonardo 
da Vinci, spending his pocket-money in the market to buy 
caged birds and set them free, then we realise that a great 
artist is generally a great man, and that nobility of mind is a 
powerful element in the composition of a great artist—an 
element that cannot be produced by the drudgery of training, 
and we long for a more perfect knowledge of great architects, 
for, possibly, this nobleness can be learnt by emulation and by 
that alone. 

But can we recall a single instance of any illustrious archi- 
tect having studied in an art school? 


How different is modern work, In it we seldom can find | 


anything that is both original and beautiful. A great deal of 
what is struggling to be original is prominent from its—well, 
let it be expressed gently—is prominent from its total 
innocence of beauty. There is often another defect; it is 
possible, sometimes, in the work to recognise the school where 
the architect studied—the school where he learnt to value 
originality as all important, and beauty as a gas that was 
incapable of being apprehended or justly criticised. 

One of the chief arguments against statutory registration 
comes from a London professor. [ understand it was not a 
joke, but was spoken seriously. He says, ‘It is impossible 
by means of amzy examination to test a man’s artistic con- 
ceptions.” Now this is venturing on very tender ground, 
because, as an argument against statutory registration, it is not 
clear what the professor means by that oft-repeated idiom. 
Perhaps he used it because he was himself not clear about 
what he meant, and repeats it because he finds it puzzles people. 
May it not be described as like the soldier’s cap, hoisted on his 
bayonet above a wall for the enemy to fire at, put there 
because there is nothing in it. Can anything of value be found 
in the statement, or is it so empty that it should be discarded ? 

The moral of it is that we are much more in need of the 
censor to put down the bad than the teacher to supply know- 
ledge. May it be mentioned that a censor in ancient Rome 
was an officer whose business it was to draw upa register of 
the citizens and prevent anything obnoxious ? 

There are some people who have the wonderful power of 
taking up an erroneous argument so very earnestly that they 
make themselves believe it to be true. Is there any kind of 
art that cannot be subjected to an examination? Take some 
of the most favourable instances, some illustrious great ones 
of the past. If we had them back, could we examine Rubens, 
Jenny Lind, Wren, Leonardo da Vinci, Palladio, Sim Reeves, 
Turner, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Shakespeare, Dickens, Scott ? 
Probably the right men and the right way to do it could be 
found, even in these exceptional cases. But if it really were 
impossible, why would it be so? The difficulty would not be 
from the side of the great ones, or from their profoundly 
magnificent art; but it can be readily imagined owing to the 
lack of men of sufficient capacity to construct and apply and 
adjudicate the examinations—men who might be unable to 
imagine anything greater than what their prepared papers call 
for. Where is the authority for this? Do we not often see 
in modern competitions the designs that are most meritorious 
passed over without a word of notic2? Sometimes even 
the bast draughtsmanship wins, as though it were a school of 
art drawing competition, although the drawing is kaown to be 
done by an outside draughtsman, and not by the architect. 
Sometimes three such outside drawings win, although it is 
expressly stipulated that the drawings must be done by the 
architect in his office. This is owing to deficiency in the 
assessor. And the assessor just acts with a perfect indiffer- 
ence, because he knows that, according to the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, no one may dare to doubt the wisdom of 
an assessor’s decision. Indeed, under the humbug of nominal 
secrecy generally, no one knows or has any opportunity of 
knowing what has taken place. \ ; 

There is every possibility that statutory registration will 
produce and set up an intelligent authority that might be able 
to wipe away nearly all the abuses of competitions. 

For it would set up in several important centres of the 
kingdom a strong architectural authority that would have a 
certain amount of legal control over all architects. This may 
mean everything. It may so wisely lay down the law for com- 
petitions that promoters would gladly avail themselves of its 
powers. Its action may be so beneficent that it would become 
all powerful. 

This brings out the proposition that the greatest want, the 
greatest misfortune, the greatest drawback of architecture is 
the absence of an artistic and scientific authority capable of 
recognising merit. Or from a different standpoint we may 
have it that the greatest calamity is the absence of any means 
of preserving public taste, by preventing it from being overrun 
and swamped and deadened by an overwhelming amount of 
uncondemned inferiority. 

An objection to statutory registration that has a reasonable 
and businesslike sound, says that it is impossible to ascertain 
by an examination, and then certify that an architect will be 
able to do work in a satisfactory manner. But that is a mis- 
understanding. The examinations and degrees of an M.D. do 
not certify that he can successfully cure his patient. It would 
be very nice if that were possible. His position in his pro- 
fession only indicates that he is trained and possesses those 
qualifications and the knowledge without which he could not 
be expected to cure the patient. ~ 

There would be the same moderation in the position of a 
legally registered architect. He, as the objectors say, could 
not be certified as able to design and carry out a beautiful 
building. But an examination could bring out that he has 
been architecturally educated and possesses the knowledge 
without which he could not do it. 


Pe 
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Well, we:have examinations already. Yes, about one 
architect in'a dozen goes through an examination and so 
becomes a member of the R.I.B.A. There is very curious 
information to be got in these examinations. Sometimes an 
applicant is conspicuously bad in some subjects; then he is 
sent back in these, and perhaps comes up again in a year’s 
time, and it is seen that he has not worked up his weak points 
and is no better than he was a year before. He doesn’t want 
to be a thoroughly competent architect, only wants to be put 
on the register as one who possesses the capacity which he 
does not possess. He doesn’t come again, gets a certain 
amount of work through influence and is known as an architect. 

It is possible to give too much respect to school learning. 
Carlyle said all that a university or final highest school can do 
for us is still only what the first school began doing—teach us 
to read. We learn the alphabet and letters of all manner of 
books. We learn to read in various languages and various 
sciences. But the place where we are to get knowledge, even 
theoretical knowledge, is the books themselves. After all 
manner of professors have done their best for us, it depends on 
what we read. The true university of these days is a collection 
of books. He (Carlyle) says it is like a patient who must learn 
to distinguish between a real and a false appetite The false 
appetite leads him into vagaries with regard to diet, and will 
tempt him to eat spicy things which he should not eat at all. 
A man ought to find out what he really and truly has an 
appetite for and what suits his constitution. 

The very essence of the quotation is the necessity of the 
patient finding out for himself what he should get. This is not 
really against the professor, but against too much of him and 
too much faith in him. 

This throws a light on the recent joint issue from the school 
of art and'the technical college, which is very much in favour 
of the professor. It says, come and learn of our professors. 
Soar into the regions of high art and theory. Forsake the 
office of the architect for six months in the year, and come at 
the most convenient time for us—for professors like a good long 
holiday, and do not like evening work—and then we will grant 
you a certificate, or diploma, or something of that sort. A most 
impressive parchment document for only three or four half- 
years of work. 

If Carlyle’s advice be taken, the student should go where 
the work is actually done, and find out for himself what he 
needs. Go where the actual work he wants to be able to do is 
really done and find out for himself there, at first-hand, how 
itis done, and what tools are used and what kind of knowledge is 
needed. A student should never neglect his real training at 
its proper place and its regular times, and beyond that get as 
much more as he can at any other extra times and places. 
“When he goes about with his school certificates he will find 
that architects consider him still somewhere about the bottom 
of a very tall ladder, only a little way up. 

; If an architectural student wants to know how to advance, 
let him spend 2s. 6d. on the Kalendar of the R.I.B.A., and when 
he is familiar with it, he will see that he never before obtained 
such useful value for his money. 

_ Itis said that there are some things that a student cannot 
learn in an architect’s office. There may be some offices where 
that is a little true, for an office is not a school. But he can 
find out in an office what he should learn and know, and get 
many a good hint about it. If that is not enough, if he cannot 
take the trouble to get, somewhere, the knowledge he finds he 
wants, he had better turn to some more congenial occupation. 
In architecture he has to compete with plenty of wide-awake 
young fellows who promptly get the knowledge they find they 
want, as naturally as they get a pair of skates when they hear 
the ice is bearing. 

There are some things that a student in a school cannot 
learn there. He cannot learn what a long ladder there is 
before him, and how near the bottom he is. Undoubtedly 
some students require to be assisted with encouragement, to 
prevent despair and hopelessness. But there are also some 
who have not the least need of that, in fact, they need the 
constant experience of an architect’s office, and such an office 
that in it they can constantly see going on around them work 
that they could not do themselves ; work that they could only 
do the simpler parts of when taught; work that several half- 
years would not be enough to enable them to acquire 
thoroughly. 

anit Frederick Treves wrote lately :-—“ Asa student I was 
signally undistinguished. I was talked to, and at, and hada 
somewhat bad time of it. However, one of the most en- 
couraging remarks made to me at the commencement of my 
career was by the consulting surgeon of the hospital. Referring 
to a surgeon then enjoying great fame, he said :—‘I don’t see 
why you should not do as well as he has done, because at 
your age he was a perfect fool’ That made me extremely 
happy.” 
4 Some students fear that they have no genius, ‘ Genius,” 
says Sir Frederick, “is some sort of neurosis—an uncalculated 
nervous disease. The few men of genius I have met weré 


exceedingly impossible persons. They are certainly out of 
place in the medical profession.” — : 

‘A friend of mine says :—“I have never met with an archi- 
tectural ‘genius,’ but‘have met with a few who would, I think, 
be described by Sir Frederick as ‘impossible.’ ‘The modern 
sample is disgustingly conceited.” An architect is not a man 
who picks out people of skill and calls them specialists, and 
gets them to do his work, and then charges 5 per cent. on 
their work. ‘That is a commission agent. There is no 
possibility of the whole profession adopting that proceeding. 
But it is the good of the whole that is being considered. _ 

However, that introduces the question of there being a 
modern tendency to escape from the extreme art architect and 
give large work to men who are very businesslike and prac- 
tical, or who profess to be—to someone who says he possesses 
all the special knowledge that an architect should have, with- 
out any fads. 

The London committee for the Statutory Qualification of 
Architects say :—The public have a right to ascertain from 
an official register whether the men who are employed to do 
public work have had a proper architectural training. They 
also point out that it is only a small proportion of architects. 
who apply to be examined at the voluntary examinations of the 
R.I.B A. They also point out that a large proportion of the 
candidates fail to come up for the third or final test because the 
examinations are voluntary as regards practice Also that until 
men find that by study and examination they are placed in a 
better position in the eyes of the public than those who do not 
possess these qualifications, it is unlikely that the majority will 
voluntarily avail themselves of any examinations. It is universally 
admitted that well-trained minds and hands produce better 
work than the untrained. This has been abundantly proved 
in the cases of the legal and the medical professions. It is 
not proposed that those not registered would not be allowed 
to ‘do architectural work ; but it is proposed that they be not 
allowed to call themselves architects, and that the courts of law 
be not allowed to enforce the payment of fees to them for such 
work. They point out that it was the influence of a few of 
the leading men, in their respective callings, who retarded 
for many years the passing of the Medical and Legal Acts, 
which have been so beneficial to the public and all concerned. 
They point out that the community have accorded to the 
medical and legal professions a much higher status since the 
passing of their Acts, and that the whole of those professors. 
have been raised thereby. Also that it is of the utmost 
importance that the qualifying examinations should be under 
the control of architects and not of general educational bodies. 
For statutory registration the examinations would not be com- 
petitive for obtaining a knowledge of the comparative and 
relative merit in the applicants, but would be qualifying 
examinations for the express purpose of enforcing a minimum 
amount of education and training. It is the opinion of a 
majority of the Council of the R.I.B.A. and of the London 
committee of members of the R.I.B.A., and of the provincial 
societies, that the compulsory examination and registration of 
architects should be proceeded with. 


Registration Bill. 


It is, of course, impossible to state the contents of the pro- 
posed Bill for Registration. However, the subject has been very 
much considered and discussed, and it now becomes possible 
to gather together the various views and ideas and attempt a 
rough and irresponsible forecast, which might assist those who 
have not given much attention to the matter to form an 
opinion for themselves. 

A general council of architectural education and registra- 
tion for the United Kingdom to be formed. 

Branch councils would also be called for for England, for 
Scotland, for Ireland, for Wales, and there might also be 
required more branches, several for each of the named divi- 
sions, for populous centres. 

The members of the Council and its district branches might 
be chosen by the R.I.B.A. and its allied societies, in pro- 
portions to be fixed. And there appears to be a very strong 
feeling that either the whole or a large majority of the members 
should be members R.I.B.A. 

There might be one or more registrars to keep the official 
register, and keep it correct. 

There might be, at the commencement, a general qualifica-. 
tion, every member R.I.BA. and architectural member of 
allied societies, as at the date of the passing of the Act, being 
entitled to registration. It is also possible that every assistant 
who has been in active employment for a given number of 
years before the passing of the Act, in the office of a registered 
architect, and has the qualifications required by the Council, 
may be added 

The explanation of this is, that the working of the Act 
would probably bring on the register many if not all of the 
applicants before they had commenced for themselves. 

Or, putting this from another point of view, the Council 
might make the possession of knowledge and training the sole 
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justification for being on the register, and give no weight to 
the possession of a brass plate and its accompaniments, as 
‘these are chiefly the product of money and influence. 

After the passing of the Act, registration might be open to 
amen Over twenty-one or some fixed age, who must have served 
apprenticeship with a registered architect for at. least five or 
some other number of complete years, and possibly also acted 
-as assistant for a fixed time, and thereafter passed the qualify- 
ing examination appointed by the Council. 

It is probable that every year each member will be furnished 
with a complete copy of the revised register, with every name 
and address and every law and by-law relating thereto. 

It might be laid down that no architectural charges are 
legally recoverable by those who are not registered. 

It might be established that no public body may appoint 
anyone to officially overlook, examine, approve or reject, or 
pass or report upon any architectural work or drawings by any 
registered architect, except one of those on the register. The 
examinations might be remitted to the R.I.B.A. to carry out, 
or be done by special officials. Registration might be open to 
-architects in every British possession. 

It may become necessary to safeguard the existing rights 
of architects in practice at the passing of the Act, For 
instance, a pre-existing architect may decline to pay the smail 
annual fee for being registered, or he may refuse to conform to 
the rules. Then he would not be entitled to be on the 
register. And yet it may not be right to take away any of his 
pre-existing rights. The Act would probably give power to 
the Council to withdraw from the register the name of anyone 
guilty of wicked or unprofessional conduct under certain limits. 


THREATENED DEMOLITION OF ANCIENT 
~ MONUMENTS. 


LETTER from Professor Baldwin-Brown has appeared 
in the Zimes. He says :— 

The aid of the Zzmes is greatly needed for the protection 
of ancient monuments now in serious danger in more than one 
centre of population. In each case the local opposition to 
proposed acts of destruction has a claim to help from all those 
who regard the older structures of our historical cities as 
national possessions. We may go*further and find here some- 
thing like an Imperial duty. An influential meeting in London 
was lately considering means for rousing the interest of 
youthful colonials in the mother country by “visual instruc- 
tion ” as to her characteristic sights and scenes. Suchrof the 
Jatter as are the evidences of an historic past are especially 
fitted to awaken patriotic pride in those who, though born 
under other skies, are yet scions of the one ancestral 
stock. Our Medizval churches and mansions, our town 
halls and market crosses, and the walls and gates of 
our once guarded cities ate the repositories of memories that 
go back for a thousand years, and these memories are of in- 
calculable advantage in keeping alive throughout the Empire 
the sense of the continuity of the race, while to take American 
acquaintances round a city like York or Oxford is to geta 
glimpse of a wider solidarity still, Abroad there is everywhere 
some Government agency at work for the preservation of local 
monuments, while our own, which are all the assets of the 
kind that exist for the Empire at large, are at the disposal of 
councils or individuals, who at times show a curious in- 
difference to their value. Newcastle-on-Tyne views with 
justifiable satisfaction its position as a northern metropolis, but 
it is a source of pride equally legitimate that it has a scarcely- 
broken history from Roman times, and was playing its part at all 
the principal eras of the national history. Its Mediaeval excecnte, 
‘the lasting witness to its importance as a factor in that history, is 
more than two miles round, and a good portion of this wall, with 
sundry towers, is still in existence. On the Continent such 
relics are scheduled, and responsible Ministers remind the 
towns from time to time to see to their due preservation. So 
important is this preservation regarded that in 1899 the repre- 
sentatives of 124 antiquarian societies of Germany, in an 
address to their governments, spoke of it as “a question of 
life and death for the historical sciences and for the main- 
tenance of the national consciousness.” In Holland a royal 
commission was lately appointed to make an inventory of 
all the historical and artistic monuments of the country, 
and the walls and towers of the cities stand second 
on the list of the classes of objects to be catalogued. 
So in a town like Newcastle one would expect the safe- 
guarding of this monumental record of the city’s story to be 
one of the first duties of those concerned in its administration. 
Yet here, only the other day, the demolition of one of the 
surviving towers. was regarded as advisable by the official 
town improvement committee. The Town Council has yet to 


come to a decision on the matter, and there is every hope that | 
it will give effect to the representations recently urged by an 


influential local deputation headed by Dr. Hodgkin. It may 
be trusted also that weight will be given to the expressions of 
opinion from outside the district, for there is a sense jn which 
the ancient buildings of great towns are a possession of the 
community at large. “J 

The case of Dunfermline is a more pressing one, and the 
destruction here is threatened from a quarter in which a 
reverent care for the older buildings of the place would 
naturally be anticipated, The Carnegie Trust disposes of 
considerable funds set apart by the city’s wealthy and public- 
spirited son for the benefit in the largest sense of the urban 
community. Dunfermline is an ancient capital with many 
royal associations, and possesses various ancient structures 
that are all of value in connecting by successive links the 
Norman abbey church with the life of to-day. It is to be 
feared that there is at present strongly represented on the 
trust a policy of destroying many of these older buildings to 
replace them by brand new ones. What would have 
been. a lamentable act of vandalism was with  diffi- 
culty avoided last year, but now again the trust seems 
inclined, to pull down a pleasing group of eighteenth-century 
houses on Medizeval foundations which stand below the western 
end ‘of the abbey church, and, harmonising with it in colour 
and general character, are of the greatest advantage in giving 
it support and scale. To replace these by any new structure 
appears to the unprejudiced observer a most dangerous experi- 
ment, to be avoided by’every possible means The proposed 
new structure is to be a library ; but the whole place is now a 
library in which the youth of Dunfermline can read in monu 
ments and not in books the long history of their city. Leave 
the old buildings alone, with only the most necessary repair, 
and they will remain to tell their message to generations to 
come. Destroy them, and there is irrevocable loss and due 
outrage to the feelings of many lovers of the noble old town, 
wherein old and new are now so happily blended. 

The same might be said of other centres where old work 
is being destroyed or threatened for no real reason of exigency. 
The remains of the Edwardian enceinte of Berwick-upon-Tweed 
were being rapidly obliterated, and the progress of vandalistic 
destruction has only just been arrested through pressure applied 
from many distinct quarters. York is at present involved in a 
controversy about the treatment of the old city moat, which it 
is proposed to turn into gardens or playgrounds. It cannot be 
too strongly urged that all such features, if allowed to remain 
in their original form, are part of the history of a town, and as 
such are of far more value than if they were turned to some 
utilitarian purpose of the hour. 

The destruction of all these historical relics when once 
carried out is irrevocable, and the fact that in the future their 
value may greatly increase and be recognised in ever-widening 
circles should surely enforce a policy of reasonable preservation 
on all town councils and other responsible bodiss. 


THE LATE H. A. HUNT. 


N R. HENRY ARTHUR HUNT, of 11 Warwick Square, 
I and of the firm of Messrs. Hunt & Steward, 45 Parlia- 
ment Street, surveyors, director of the Victoria Station and 
Pimlico Railway Company, and member of the Executive 
Council of the Victoria Dwellings Association, surveyor to Earl 
Cadogan, deputy-chairman of the United Westminster Schools, 
governor of the Grey Coat School.and Emmanuel School, 
Past Grand Superintendent of the Works (in Freemasonry) 
and Grand Master in recognition of his services to the craft 
in connection with the Royal Masonic Institution for Girls, 
who died on September 26 last, aged sixty-eight years, son of 
the late Sir Henry Arthur Hunt, C.B., for many years con- 
sulting surveyor to His Majesty’s Office of Works, left estate 
of the gross value of 97,835/. and at 97,534/. net, and by his 
will dated April 6, 1898, lefc his residuary estate and his plate 
settled on his first wife to his widow, Mrs. Alice Mary Hunt, 
for life, with remainder, as regards settled estate, to George 
Harley Pownall and Guy Pownall, and with remainder of his 
other estate to his four sisters, Eliza Bennett Dickson, Harriet 
Jennings Mortimore, Emma Pownall Mortimore and Alice 
Mary Hunt. 


The Stoke-on-Trent education committee have received 
eight packages of plans in competition for the school at Harp- 
field. It was recommended :—“ That if the committee find it 
necessary to appoint an assessor, the architect to the education 
committee of the London County Council be appointed, pro- 
vided a fee can be agreed upon. If he fails to accept the | 
position, or if a fee cannot be agreed upon, the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects be asked to nominate an 
architect skilled in school architecture, but,.not in, practice 
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within the county of Stafford, also at a fee to be agreed upon. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


One of the most. distinguished pupils of the High 
School’ of Edinburgh is the venerable Sir ‘THEODORE 
Martin, K:C B. ~At Westminster he has been known for 
years as a Parliamentary agent. But in literature he stands 
high, although the majority of his works are translations, 
and especially from modern languages. He happens to be 
one of the, few survivors, if not the only one of the boys 
who used to attend the old High School of Edinburgh 
when it stood in Infirmary Street, and who marched in 
procession to the new school on the Calton Hill. The 
proposal to convert the latter building into a national 
gallery does not give satisfaction to Sir Turopore. He is 
a collector and therefore knows something about what is 
desirable for a public gallery. He writes :—“ Having seen 
nearly all the great art galleries in Europe, I say with the 
strongest conviction that the High School is, in my 
opinion, utterly unfitted for the purposes of a picture 
gallery. The buildings on the Mound are in every 
respect more fitted for that purpose. The complaint of 
injury from’ smoke to pictures there will equally apply if 
they were removed to the High School, for the smoke that 
rises from the ground below is quite as ‘dense as that at the 
Mound. Moreover, the only course for really protecting 
pictures in a big city is to do as has been done with the 
National Gallery in London, cover them with glass.” Sir 
THEODORE Mar TIN is of opinion that any alteration in 
the appearance of the High School would be a public 
calamity. The country is proud of it, the situation is 
suitable and the arrangements admirable. If the Calton 
Hill is considered the most eligible site for a gallery in 
Edinburgh, what should be done would be to erect a new 
building, and there would be no difficulty in making it at 
least as excellent an example of modern Classic as any of 
its neighbours. 


ARBITRATION is so often employed in actions in which 
architects, engineers and contractors have a concern, they 
must desire to see awards upheld. The proceedings rela- 
ting to the purchase of Mr. LEvErR’s estate at Rivington, 
which have entered on a new phase, cannot therefore be 
read with unlimited satisfaction. Both parties claim to 
have right on their side, and as the case may shortly come 
before the Courts it can only be cautiously dealt with. It 
arises out of the water-supply for Liverpool. Water was 
derived from Wales at great cost, and reservoirs were con- 
structed at Rivington—a district which seems to be 
particularly well adapted to the purpose, for since it is un- 
inhabited the risks of contamination are remote. There 
was, however, an estate belonging to the ComprTon family 
which had been a long time on the market. Mr. W. H. 
LEVER, known by his creations at Sunlight, entered into 
aegotiations for the property. Then he heard that the 
Corporation had been also considering the purchase, and 
he declined to enter into competition with them. The 
Corporation decided on refusing to purchase, and it 
became Mr. LeEveEr’s. He proposed to erect a resi- 
dence for himself, to present a part of the land to the 
town of Bolton and to lay out a great park. He also 
purchased ‘some other land in the neighbourhood which 
had engaged the attention of the water committee. 
The next step of the Corporation was to apply to Parlia- 
ment for an Act which would enable them to have com- 
pulsory powers to purchase the estate. The importance of 
having security that the land could never become a danger 
to the water-supply was the motive inspiring ‘their action. 
Probably it was expected that Mr. Lever would dispose 
of the land as if it were only to be considered as a barren 
moor. It was arranged that the terms of purchase should 
be determined by arbitration. Mr. Vicers was selected 
by the Corporation, Sir Epwarp Boyig, K.C., by Mr. 
LEVER, and the Board of Trade appointed Mr. R. E. 
Mippieron, C.E., as umpire. By the award the value of 
the property was declared to be i 38,000/, The Corpora- 
tion of Liverpool consider the sum excessive and decline 
to pay it. Mr. Lever has, in consequence, obtained a 
writ, and claims specific performance of the agreement, the 
payment of the sum awarded with interest at the rate of 
4 per cent. per annum, and payment of plaintiff’s costs and , 
damages. Apparently all the proceedings have been 
orderly, and it remains to be seen what course of action 
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can be taken by the Corporation and what decision can SSS ne een ne eee 
given by the Court. The whole puneiple of arbitration is. 
involved in the issue. 


THE cathedral of St. Magnus, in the Orkney Isles, is. 
one of the most interesting buildings in Scotland. It was 
commenced in the round-arched style, and although it: 
must have been in hand for nearly 400 years the greater: 
part was inspired by the original design, and there is con- 
sequently an appearance of unity which is remarkable. 
The late Sheriff THoms left no less than 60,000/. towards: 
the restoration of the building, but the will is to be dis- 
puted. As a preliminary, application has been made in the 
Scottish courts for a number of documents which would be 
appalling for anyone but an enthusiastic archzeologist to: 
consider. It includes all the documents relating to 
bequests for the same purpose; accounts for the disposal 
of the money; all plans, sketches and tracings showing’ 
the buildings; the chartularies relating to the burgh 
of Kirkwall, the minute-books, treasurer’s books and 
account books of the burgh ; the title deeds granted by the. 
Crown, and all correspondence relating to the structure 
which has passed between the Board of Works, the Society 
of Antiquaries, the Town Council and the authorities of 
the parish. The only assigned purpose of seeking such a 
mountain of manuscripts is that they would help to prove: 
that the testator was of unsound mind when he made the 
bequest. Scottish lawyers and judges are accustomed to 
investigations which in England would be considered as 
inexhaustible ; but in this case the desire for information 
went too far. The Judge, who is to try the case in 
February, said if the application were granted there was- 
no knowing when the trial would come to an end. That 
can hardly be considered a sufficient reason for declining, 
but as other judges believed the material sought was. 
unnecessary, the application was refused. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NO. 178 oon GATE, 8.W. 


NO. 6 PALACE COURT, BAYSWATER, W. 


NEW OFFICES, WHES30E FOUNDRY, DARLINGTON. 


HESE offices, 
Huncoats plastic red bricks. 
corridors, halls, staircase, &c., 
green tile dado 4 feet high and white tiles 5 feet high in 
lavatories, above which the plaster is brought flush, and the: 
floors are laid with black and white tiles, all carried out by 
Messrs. DouLTon & Co. 
laid in pitch-pine block flooring. The staircase is of 
STUART’s granolithic stone. A special feature of the design 
is the entrance waiting hall, with gallery running round on 
first floor, open to a domed ceiling light filled in with. 
coloured leaded lights. The board-room has an elliptical 
shaped ceiling to obtain extra height. 
is open to the apex of roof, and ceiled to underside of 
rafters, the principals showing in room. The whole of 
internal fittings and fixtures have been supplied by the 


The whole of the 


North of England School Furnishing Co., Darlington. The 


contractor was Mr. FREDERICK SHEPHERD, of York, his 
sub-contractors being Messrs. LisumMan & Son, plumber,. 
Darlington; Messrs. Rozinson &, Son, plasterer, Dar- 
lington ; and Messrs. Mossom & Son, painters, Darlington, 
and the whole of the work has been carried out from. 
the designs and under the personal supervision of Mr. 
W. HarGREAVES Bourne, A.R.1.B.A., architect, Darlington. 


COCK TAVERN, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 


HIS building, of which we give a view, was recently 
erected from the designs and under the super- 


intendence of Messrs. Birp & WALTERS, architects, of - 
64 Seymour Place, Bryanston Square, W. The fronts., 
are of red brick with Portland stone dressines, the frieze: 


above ‘the first-floor windows being carved in rubber 
brickwork. The shop front is of polished granite. The: 
builders ‘were Messrs. BURMAN & Sons, of Kensington, 
who were also responsible for the elaborate fittings made: 
from the architects’ designs. The granite was supplied by 
Messrs. FLEMING & Co, of Salters’ Hall Court, E.C. 


recently completed, are built of 


are covered with a dark 


All the ground-floor rooms are- 


The drawing office 
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STREET ARCHITECTURE.* 


rT ‘HE subject on which I have been asked to speak to you 

to-night is “Street Architecture.” Two years ago, in 
this room, I had the pleasure of hearing a very thoughtful and 
suggestive paper on the same topic by Mr. Beresford Pite, and 
of taking part in the discussion that followed. The choice of 
his subject arose, naturally, from the-alterations in the Strand, 
and between the Strand and Holborn, which were then either 
begun or about to be begun, and concerning which there was 
considerable difference of opinion. Since then great pro- 
gress has been made with the new streets and approaches, 
though it is still too soon to pass a final verdict on the archi- 
tectural result. The old Strand which has delighted our eyes 
for so long, and which I remember saying on the former 
occasion had always struck me as being one of the most 
picturesque streets in Europe, is gone, and gone for ever, and 
it remains to be seen whether its successor will charm us 
equally, though in a different way. 

It is right that when occasions arise involving sweeping 
changes on a grand scale, like those that are transforming this 
part of London at the present moment, the principles, if there 
are;any, which ought to govern street architecture should be 
sought for and examined But these principles should not be 
kept for those occasions alone. These great schemes demand 
our attention only now and then, and it is important that the 
true ptinciples of street architecture, if we can discover 
them, should be applied to works on a small scale 
as well as to those of grand dimensions, to individual as well 
as to general cases. There is nothing, for instance, but good 
principles to prevent any freeholder from building or rebuilding 
his house in some incongruous fashion which will spoil a whole 
street.’ The sober dulness of such thoroughfares as Harley 
Street or Wimpole Street may be and has been rudely inter- 
rupted by new houses in which individualism seems to have 
been provoked to excesses by the very monotony of its. sur- 
roundings. : The principle which has inspired these perform- 
ances would seem to be a desire to show off at the expense of 
the neighbours, a principle not generally held to be commend- 
able elsewhere than in architecture, and certainly not in keep- 
ing with English ideas of good taste or polite manners. 

One principle, then, which ought to govern street archi- 
tecture is surely that consideration should be had for neigh- 
bouring buildings. ‘Because street architecture is social archi- 
tecture, and it ought to conform to those rules of convention by 
which men in society are governed. Buildings in a town street 
cannot indulge in the freedom that is permissible to a house in 
the country, any more than the owner can live in town with 
the same easy disregard of appearances that he enjoys when 
he is away. In town, living under the eyes of his neighbours, 
he must submit to many social restraints of habit and costume 
in order to conform to the ways of the society in which he moves, 
or he will be thought an ill-bred person ; and in the same way 
architecture, when she takes up her abode in the streets, must 
conform to social conditions and show respect to the company 
in which she finds herself, provided of course that it be respect- 
able. Architecture mav be guilty of social offences quite as 
much as the architect. Violent interruptions, startling con- 
trasts of demeanour, disregard of the conventions of society, 
efforts to shout down and overpower his company, which would 
put/a‘man outside the pale in the civilised world, find a very 
close analogy in the pretentious buildings that one often finds 
thrust into the streets and squares of London without the least 
regard for the style of the work they interrupt or the scale of 
the buildings they overshadow. Can anyone look without 
irritation at the north side of Cavendish Square, where the fine 
symmetrically placed houses in the severe Classic of 1770 are 
crushed by an enormous pile of nondescript architecture on one 
side of them, or look with satisfaction at the strange sky- 
scraping structure that mars the wholesome brick architecture 

‘of Hanover Square, or view without dismay the appalling 
intrusions that are breaking up and destroying the design of 
Regent Street, the one fine and consistent piece of street 
architecture in London? . Many other instances will readily 
occur to the memory, where all conditions of scale and sight 
have been violated by the invasion of buildings which, even if 
they would have been tolerable elsewhere, which as a rule 
they would not be, are doubly intolerable where they are on 
account of their incongruity. ° } 

These offences are more flagrant and mischievous in pro- 
portion to the architectural value of the neighbouring buildings 
that suffer by them. An example is to be seen at Great 
Malvern, where a huge pile of building has been allowed to 
grow up. actually touching the west end of the priory church 
and overshadowing it.. There is another at Bath, where a 
monster hotel overtops the east end of the abbey close by. A 
familiar instance is to be found at Milan, where the west front 
of the Duomo, despite its enormous size, is crushed into com- 
parative insignificance by the new buildings and the prodigious 


* A paper by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., read at a meeting of the 
Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts on December 20, 
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front of the Gaileria. on the north. side of the Piazza. I 
need not, perhaps, dwell on the mischief done to street views 
by the intrusion of engineering works, for this raises questions. 
beyond the limits of our prezeat subject. _ One may also hope 
that such enormities as the iron girder bridge across the foot 
of Ludgate Hill would not be permitted nowadays, especially, 
since railways in London have taken to burrowing like moles. 
underground. 

_ Nowhere, perhaps, is this architecture of self-assertion and 
disrespect for what is entitled to deference more offensive than 
at our ancient Universities. There, if anywhere, ought the 
public buildings, academic and collegiate, to be allowed pre- 
cedence, for it is they that form the glory of the town and 
differentiate it from any other. But, inspired one might 
suppose by the old rivalries; of Town and Gown. the. streets 
both of Oxford and Cambridge are being invaded by gaudy, 
vulgar architecture, as if to outshine the colleges, reaching its- 
climax in a smart bank of dubious architecture and unspeak-. 
able sp'endour at Carfax, where the four main streets of Oxford 
meet. 

The first princip’e, therefore, that I would lay down for town. 
architecture is that there should be a consistency, a regard for 
the surroundings, an absence of vulgar rivalry in display,, 
corresponding to that consideration for others which is the 
essence of good manners among individual men and. women ;. 
that ordinary houses should subordinate themselves to buildings 
which, from their public uses or their architectural importance, 
may fairly claim precedence; that, in fact, there should be a 
“comity” of conduct in architecture as well as in society, any 
violation of which should be condemned by public opinion as 
in bad taste, inartistic and intolerable. How far. we are from 
general acceptance of this standard of criticism we can all 
judge by sad experience. 

Another consideration that arises out of this, especially 
when there is a question of cutting through old towns and 
forming new thoroughfares, is that when the alterations. 
approach or touch beautiful buildings, whether old or new, 
they should be designed so as to fit them and bring out their 
beauties and enhance their architectural effect. This is a. 
principle that has been much more attended to abroad than 
with us. The Louvre’ must have gained enormously by the 
construction of the Rue de Rivoli, and the old Tuileries by the 
formation of the gardens and the Place de la Concorde. With 
us hitherto this principle seems rarely if ever to have been. 
thought of, new streets and roads having been planned solely 
for convenience, easy gradients and economy, with very little 
thought of artistic effect. What splendid opportunities have 
bzen missed, for instance, when the alterations were made at 
Hyde Park Corner, which, though they have facilitated traffic 
to some extent, have destroyed the little there was of orderly 
arrangement, when Decimus Burton’s arch and screen stood in. 
some sort of relation to one another. Now we have a shape- 
less expanse, a wilderness of irregular roads, dangerous to 
cross, in the midst of which float three island-refuges of various 
shapes, with a statue that seems to have lost its way. A still 
worse failure is that at the site of the old circus where Regent. 
Street joins Piccadilly. This has destroyed Nash’s fine plan 
and given usan amorphous space, with the relics of the old 
circus on one side and nothing definite elsewhere, a mere acci- 
dental clearing in the middle of houses, where Mr. Gilbert’s. 
fountain seems to float in space without any relation to its. 
situation. Imagine what a fine thing might have been made 
of this if Nash’s scheme had been respected, his circus 
enlarged into a larger circus or developed into a square with 
the fountain in the centre; or, better still, prolonged into a 
rectangle like the Piazza Navona at Rome, in which, besides 
the fountain, room might have been found on its axial line for 
Cleopatra’s Needle, now so absurdly perched on the parapet of 
the Embankment, quite, as one might say, accidentally, without 


' any relation to the architecture behind it, and certainly none to 


the river in front. It is not so that the obelisks have been. 
treated at Rome and Paris, where they are made the focus or 
pivot of “place” or piazza. I could not help being struck, 
when walking from the Panthéon down the Rue Soufflot, with. 
the fact that the Eiffel Tower in the dim distance faced me 
exactly on the central line of the street. The Eiffel Tower is 
not perhaps the most beautiful thing in the world, but so placed 
it had from that point of view a meaning—it acquired a certain 
value by its relation to circumstances and conformity to place: 
which it would not have had otherwise. I can hardly suppose 
this effect to be accidental, I would rather think it designed ;. 
but I am sure that no such conception would ever have entered 
the minds of our street engineers in London. ee 

The fault, however, does not always lie with those who lay 
out thoroughfares in London. Considerations of economy, very 
properly, have to receive attention, and they very often come 
in to mar the fairest schemes. It does not, however, follow 
that these considerations should always be allowed to prevail 
over every other. When unusual opportunities occur of making 
a beautiful street, as, for instance, in the alterations of the 
Strand now in progress, it would be unworthy of a great 
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capital to treat the matter solely or even mainly from the 
commercial point of view. Something must be conceded to 
the dignity of a great city ; some generous allowance must be 
made for the desire of every worthy citizen that his thorough- 
fares should be beautiful as well as convenient. It must not 
be forgotten that the present chance of making a fine thing 
will not occur again, and that'a mistake made now from a too 
parsimonious motive will lay up a store of disgust and irritation 
in the future, and a bitter regret for a wasted opportunity. 
This, however, is what we are threatened with in the case of 
the Strand between Wellington Street and the Law Courts. 
As far eastward as the end of St. Mary’s Church there seems 
nothing to complain of in the frontage line adopted. A wide 
thoroughfare has been formed on the north side of the church 
sufficient for the whole traffic going eastwards. Other dangers 
threaten this part of the scheme, which I will return to by-and- 
by. The debateable line is that east of St. Mary’s, running 
from it to St. Clement’s, about which there has been a great 
deal of discussion and will probably be more. 

The first line laid down by the London County Council 
seems to have been suggested with the intention of giving a 
sufficient and convenient roadway at the least possible cost. 
As long as it had a minimum width of roo feet, that was enough 
from a utilitarian point of view, and carried with it the approval 
of the economists who regarded the scheme commercially. 
This, however, at once provoked a protest from those who 
looked beyond these considerations, It violated our second 
principle that alterations which approach or touch beautiful 
buildings should be designed so as to fit them, and to bring out 
and enhance their architectural effect instead of obscuring it. 
Somerset House, with its fine entrance—worthy in my opinion 
of comparison with that of the Farnese Palace at Rome— 
fortunately was not in the way; but the two churches of 
St. Mary-le-Strand and St. Clement Danes, planned carefully 
to suit the old lines of the street, presented an interesting 
problem for the new. It will be remembered that the first idea 
of the County Council was to demolish St. Mary’s Church 
entirely, so that Londoners might drive in a straight line over 
its site from Charing Cross to Temple Bar, and if St. Mary’s 
had gone, St. Clement’s would, in all prqbability, have followed 
suit. The curious thing is that if they had disappeared at that 
time, the general public would have seen them go without any 
consciousness tiat they had lost something worth keeping. A 
protest which some of us published in the Z7mzes was received. 
with surprise and almost incredulity :— 

“The question of the artistic right of the church of St. 
Mary’s-le-Strand,” writes one newspaper, “to continue and 
obstruct one of the main thoroughfares of London has now. 
I suppose, been settled. That the crumb!ing old pile is one of 
our most beautiful buildings from the loss of which we trust 
the finer sense of the community will save us is the sealed, 
signed and delivered opinion of about thirty of our leading 
artists, architects, decorators, sculptors and actors. ... No 
doubt it will be difficult for any vandal to deride the artistic 
qualities of this venerable ruin after so strong an expression of 
opinion.” 

This architectural critic was not alone in his astonishment 

at finding that Gibbs’s fine church had merits. The London 
County Council, who received a deputation on the subject, 
‘plied us with questions which showed that our objections had 
taken them also quite by surprise. We must do them the 
justice to say that when the value of the churches had been 
‘explained their destruction was countermanded, and they are 
now we hope safe, every subsequent plan being contrived so as 
to spare them. 
_ But it is not enough merely to leave these buildings stand- 
ing. Our principle requires that the new frontage lines should 
be disposed so as to fit the lines of the churches, and to bring 
out and enhance their architectural merits instead of obscuring 
them, and this the line laid down by the London County 
Council for the north side of the widened Strand signally failed 
todo, The difficulties were no doubt considerable. The two 
churches lie at different angles, accommodated to the old 
‘direction of the street, and they were both designed to be 
viewed endways and not sideways. To the artist’s eye it was 
obvious that these difficulties were not met, had perhaps not 
even been observed by those who drew the proposed frontage 
line. Beyond St. Mary’s it slopes away southward at a very 
awkward angle with the church, which will seem to stand all 
awry, and it cuts into the middle of St. Clement’s west front, 
‘so that the church will’ have ‘the effect of peeping round the 
‘corner, by which it will be half hidden when seen from the north 
side of the street. ii eee 

The discussion which this scheme provoked was begun by 
a letter in the Z7mes from Mr. Hamo Thornycroft, who pro- 
posed a new line considerably further to the north and lying 
parallel to the flank of St. Mary’s Church. This would have 
made a magnifitent street, almost ‘a “ place,” and have done 
ample justice to thé two churches. “It required, however, so 


great a sacrifice of building land'as to be beyond the range of |. 


practical politics, And*it was, I bélieve, afterwdrd$ modified by” 


a ee ee eee 
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Mr. Thornycroft himself. The modification, however, did not 
affect the principle by which it had been inspired, which must 
commend itself to every artist and everyone capable of appre- 
ciating the true architectural difficulties of the problem. tt 


Other suggestions, calculated with more regard to financial: 


considerations, followed. ‘The Institute of Architects, who 


were good enough to invite me as well as Mr. Thornycroft to 


co-operate with them, proposed another frontage line, which 
was of the nature of acompromise. This, starting from the 


same point at St. Mary’s as the line proposed by the Council, 
was pivoted round northwards till it cleared the front of St. 
Clement’s Church, into which the former line had so awkwardly 


cut. A‘third line was proposed by Mr, Riley, the architect. to 


the London County Council, which lies a little further to the 
south than the others, and so sacifices less ground, but still 


clears the angle of St. Clement’s. Both these plans naturally 
involve giving up a certain area of building land, and of course 
a corresponding increase of expense, Mr. Riley’s plan being 
the more economical of the two. Poles were put up and lines 
drawn to show the effect of the various frontages, the result 
being to confirm the opinion of those who may be considered: 
experts as to the defects of the frontage proposed by the 
Council. The Council’s first plan, however, saved most money, 
and on that ground, I regret to say, it has for the present 
triumphed. 

In the report of the improvement committee, dated October 


29, 1903, it is calculated that the value of the land surrendered 


to the public by Mr. Thornycroft’s plan was 350,000/., repre- 
senting rates to the amount of 5,583/.a year. A plan submitted 
by the “further Strand improvement committee” involved the 
sacrifice of ground valued at 239,4900/7, with a rateable value 
of 4,230/.; the plan of the Royal Institute would cost 
70,000/. in ground value and 1,097/. in rates, and Mr. Riley’s 
plan 59,009/. in ground value and 962/.a year in rates. All 
such calculations are naturally to a great extent conjectural, 
and must be taken on trust for what they are worth. For the 


uncommercial mind it is difficult to carry the imagination to 


the higher figures I have quoted. The report of the com- 
mittee goes on to recite, at some length, that a width of 100 feet 
is ‘in every way ample for the present and prospective 
traffic,” which nobody ever questioned, the objection being 
taken on quite other grounds, The only exception taken to 
their plan appears, they proceed to say, “to partake of the 
nature of an esthetic proposal,” which they seemed to think 
might safely be put aside as of no importance, and the report 
was accordingly approved by the Council and the original 
frontage line confirmed. ‘The stone kerbing of the roadway is 
now laid down and the hoarding fixed which gives the frontage 
line-of the future buildings, and anyone may satisfy himself of 
the ill effect it will have oa the two fine buildings which might 
so well have been worked into a regular plan on good. 
architectural lines 

The plan will have an accidental haphazard character, with 
none of the dignity given by regularity, and it is one in which 
the very elements of true architectural treatment are not so 
much neglected as deliberately rejected. I venture to think: 
that in-no other capital of Europe would the economical 
question have been allowed to prevent so grand and important 
a scheme from being carried out in the best way possible. 

As ratepayers, suffering from the steady increase in our 
municipal burdens, we are, of course, grateful when the Council 
lays a restraining hand on the expenditure of public money,’ 
but “there is that’ scattereth and yet increaseth, and there is 
that: withholdeth more than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 

On such an occasion as this the Council could not fairly be 
accused of extravagance if it sacrificed something to those 
esthetic considerations which have been brushed aside as if 


they carried their own condemnation with them. May I be 


forgiven if I remark that the estimated cost of the least expen- 
sive among the proposals I have described is about the same 
as that of the cheap lodging-houses or shelters which the 
Council are about to build, and which we are told on the 
authority of Mr. Loch and others will encourage the loafer and 
spread the area of pauperism. 

It is a pity when modern improvements are so contrived as 
to obliterate ancient lines of communication which have 
perhaps become historical, or at all events bear the traces of 
an old civic life. Sometimes they mark the growth of a town 
and the accidents which attended its expansion, and it is 
interesting to trace the reasons for queer twists and irregu- 
larities to circumstances of ownership or of older settlements. 
For instance, till Mandeville Place was cut through, not so 
many years ago, High Street, Marylebone, ended abruptly 
near Manchester Square where Marylebone Lane falls into it. . 
It was at first nothing but the High Street of an outlying 
village, in Hogarth’s time still so remote and semi-rural 
that he makes it the scene of the Rake’s clandestine marriage. 
It was approached from London by the narrow tortuous. 


‘Marylebone Lane, that then wound between green fields and 


hedgerows as it now does between houses, In the same 


neighbourhdod® are, or were—for it is dangerous ‘to speak of- 
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anything in’ London: as still existing which«‘one: has: not 
seen for tem years—two detached fragments of what was 
to have been a continuous Henrietta. Street, but. is 
cut in two by. Stratford Place, with no way - through. 
This preserves the memory of a building scheme which was 
baulked by: the refusal of an intervening owner to sell.’ Port- 
land Place, again, owes its unusual and stately width not to 
any grandiose idea on the part of the builder, but. to the con- 
dition laid upon him mot to build in front of Foley House, 
which stood across the southern end. The same reason 
probably causes that twist in Langham Place round the hotel ; 
for Nash, no doubt, would have liked to carry Regent Street 
in continuation of Portland Place in a direct line had he not 
been prevented. These are a few random instances of local 
history, not perhaps very important of themselves, one might 
almost say trifling, but yet sufficient to awaken interest when 
one comes across them, and to be worth preserving when there 
is no serious reason for wiping them out. But the argument 
carries much greater weight when one comes to the considera- 
tion of the more important historical features of a town, such 
as the boulevards of Paris or the Ring at Vienna, which mark 
the lines of the old fortifications, or the streets of London which 
still define imperfectly the old Roman boundaries, the oblitera- 
tion of which would kiana serious loss to all who care to realise 
the past history of the town they live in, and to trace it in its 
monuments and visible features. 

I think then that another principle to be observed in 
altering or improving an old town should be that the general 
lines of the main streets ought to be respected whenever it is 
possible, and the general conformation of the plan as little 
altered as is consistent with public convenience. Above all, 
this is desirable in the case of a city that is not only old, but 
has been the scene of great events in the history of a nation— 
one whose streets possess associations that would lose much of 
their force if our eyes no longer rested on the stage where 
these events were performed. In the Paris of to-day, 
remodelled under the Second Empire, the want of historical 
character must often have disappointed those who visit it with 
memories of the past. One would willingly spare a good deal 
of modern splendour if one could have something of the Paris 
of the Valois, or even be able to trace out better the scenes 
of the Great Revolution. London, which has better preserved 
her connection with the past up to the present, having been 
spared the blessing of a Napoleon or a Haussmann, is now in 
danger of losing it rapidly. It will be a great pity if such 
improvements as the enormous traffic of the day demands are 
carried out without due regard to historical associations on one 
hand, and on the other to the preservation of interesting or 
beautiful buildings that lie dangerously near the line of 
alteration. 

Considerations of convenience, on the one hand, and beauty 
or sentiment on the other are seldom wholly irreconcileable ; 
their claims may generally be met by a compromise such as 
that which has saved the church of St. Mary-le-Strand. To 
shut our eves to any considerations but those of bare utility is 
to hand our cities over to the Philistines. Easy locomotion 
from point to point is not everything. Streets are not, or 
should not Ibe mere mechanical contrivances for getting to our 
destination as speedily as possible ; they have never been so 
regarded at any age but our own; one might almost say they 
are not so regarded now in any country but this. They should 
be beautiful and interesting, and so disposed as to show off 
their buildings to advantage, and to preserve faithfully their 
historical traditions, and Londoners ought to be able to take 
the same pride and find the same enjoyment in the streets of 
their great city that the burghers of Florence or Venice, 
Nuremberg or Ghent did and can still do in theirs. 

One very awkward result, moreover, would be avoided if 
the lines of old thoroughfares were taken in laying out new 
ones. Everybody must have noticed the sharp triangles to 
which corner houses come in most of the new streets that have 
been driven through crowded districts of London. They are 
caused by the fact that the general trend of the old streets lay 
obliquely to the line chosen for the new ones. In the new 
Kingsway, now under construction, towards the Holborn end 
the line is fairly square with the streets it passes through, but 
as it comes south the streets bear off obliquely, and this 
unsightly result will have the usual bad effect, unless the 
adjoining streets are altered also for some way outwards. 

But bad as these sharp-ended sites are for architectural 
effect, and inconvenient as they must be for internal plan—for 
anybody can imagine that a room shaped like an equilateral 
triangle cannot be a pleasant one. to live in—they are not so 
bad as the rounded ends and corners which have been the 
fashion in new streets. Rounded angles are seldom agreeable 
in architecture and are best avoided. They deprive one of the 
firm outline and positive drawing which the eye demands in 
builder’s work, and substitute for it a certain weak indefinite- 
ness which ‘is destructive of true form and confuses the 
elements of proportion. Whether in large orsmall buildings 
this rounding of the mass is equally injurious. Small. buildings, 


| perhaps, need sharp square, forms and positive outlines even 


more than large ones, and yet nothing can be less satisfactory 
to the eye than these rounded fronts on a great scale, as, for 


' instance, the Grand Hotel at the corner of Trafalgar Square, a 


huge pudding of a building without a single firm line to define 
its shape or proportions..,,, . 

These rounded angles are, I think, a matter of paper 
architecture, by which I mean that they look well in a drawing 
and have a show of convenience which is not based on 
practical experience. Those long easy curves which look well 
on paper are not, I believe, found to save the horses, for they 
mean a long bearing on one rein which is more wearing than 
turning a sharp corner and’ having done with it. Some of us 
who have been oarsmen will remember how much worse it 
was to have the rudder against one round a long curve than 
round a shorter one, and may form from that some idea of the 
views a horse might be imagined to entertain on the matter. 
If it is ever absolutely necessary to take off an angle for the 
sake of foot passengers, and I quite admit that this need may 
occur when there are no areas between house and street, let 
the corner be canted off with a flat front, which will give two 
bounding lines at the angles. Foot passengers, however, do 
not run very much against one another and need never do so if 
everybody observed the rule cf the footway. A few more 
direction labels—“ Keep to the Right ”—put up on lamp-posts 
and elsewhere in our crowded thoroughfares, and some insist- 
ence on the rule by the police, who [ have observed always 
walk on the wrong side themselves, would enable us to 
build our corner houses with that squareness and definite out- 
line which is one of the first conditions of tolerable architecture. 

In the original plans for the new Kingsway all the corners 
were shown to be rounded off to such an extent that some parts 
of the street would have resembled a row of huge band-boxes 
rather than a street with parallel sides. We may thank the 
architect of the Council, Mr. Riley, for having persuaded them 
to modify these extravagant curves, and substitute canted angles 
of more reasonable dimensions. 

In the case of a street that is entirely new from end to end, 
such as the Kingsway, it is plain that many difficulties are 
absent which present themselves when it is a question of 
altering an old one, where there are buildings that must be 
respected. This is particularly so in the matter of scale. The 
buildings that are to line Kingsway may be as large as they 
please ; there is nothing to compare with them, nothing that 
they would injure by overpowering it. They will only be 
judged by one another, and there is nothing to confine them to 
any established proportion. In the case of the Strand this is 
not so. The proper scale there is given by the two churches 
and Somerset House. These are public buildings, and in every 
view of the street they have always predominated very happily, 
as they are entitled to do, over the private houses around 
them. Here is a scale to which on artistic grounds the new 
buildings must conform if they are not to spoil the picture. 
Unfortunately, this is not likely to be a consideration with 
either the London County Council or the lessees and pur- 
chasers of the new sites, if one may judge by the beginning 
that has been made. The new Gaiety theatre is far enough 
from St. Mary’s to do it no particular harm, but an 
enormous building has been run up to a still greater height 
next to it which overtops both theatre and church. If this is 
to give the scale of the other houses that are to follow on 
eastwards the churches will be reduced by comparison to the 
size of toys ; their architectural importance will be ruined, and 
the street view will suffer. I sincerely trust it is not too late to 
put some limit to this overbuilding and to induce the Council 
to fixa height for the Strand front which will be properly pro- 
portioned to the scale of the old buildings which give the 
Strand its particular charm—a charm, however, which may 
easily be broken by injudicious and disproportionate surround- 
ings. Let the houses in Aldwych and Kingsway adopt a scale 
of their own, but let the Strand front be restricted to the scale 
given already by the fine buildings which will remain the 
greatest ornament of the street if it is judiciously laid out. 
There is a serious danger lurking behind the words of the 
report by the improvements committee, that “ it will be possible 
to secure under the Council’s scheme an imposing effect for 
the buildings to be erected on the northern side of the 
Strand.” We do not want an imposing effect on the north side 
of the Strand. We want houses, lofty perhaps, but of a 
reasonable loftiness that will not crush the public buildings into: 
insignificance, nor contrast too violently with the buildings on 
the other side of the way. Let the imposing effects be reserved 
for Aldwych and Kingsway, where they can have the field all 
to themselves and injure no one. 

And yet even there I think we may express a hope that that 
megalomania which is one of the vices of the age will not be 
allowed to run riot. The sky-scraping architecture of New 
York is fortunately illegal in this country, but without breaking 
the law we can and do get nearer the sky than is agreeable to 
those who walk on the earth. In hot countries where the sun 
is an enemy to be shut out, narrow streets between lofty houses 
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are reasonable. But in England the sun is a visitor who never 
‘or very rarely outstays his welcome, and we want as much of 
him in our streets as we can get. The houses of Regent 
Street and Oxford Street, and of ‘the untouched parts of the 
Strand, have always seemed to me of the ideal height for our 
dim, murky London climate. Those streets always look bright 
and cheerful, while for sombre melancholy and awful gloom I 
know nothing to approach Victoria Street, Westminster, with its 
monster mansions on either side. 

As things are however at present, it seems that those who 
build along the new frontages will be allowed to do much as 
they please in the matter of height and style The only condi- 
tion is that they shall submit their designs to the London County 
Council, who it is supposed will form a committee of taste to 
pass or reject what is shown them. This suggests another 
‘question as to the best way of laying out street architecture on 
a general scheme. Should it be treated as one whole—a single 
<lesign to which every builder of a part must conform—or is the 
building line to be the only rule to which everyone must work, 
all else, style, scale and architectural treatment being left to 
the individual taste of the several builders? Is the architecture 
of the street to be individual or collective, accidental or regular? 
There is much, no doubt, to be said for either alternative. If 
sve recall to memory the streets that have delighted us above 
all others in our travels, I fancy the picture that will rise in the 
mind’s eye of most of us will be the street irregular, winding 
perhaps among the magpie black and white houses of Shrews- 
bury, or the carved and overhanging timber fronts of Hildesheim 
which seem almost too quaint to be off the stage of a 
theatre; or the High Street of Oxford, with its stately series 
-of colleges and churches set off by the more modest buildings 
that serve as a foil to their beauties; or the arcades of 
Bologna and many an old Italian city ; or the shadowy eaves 
of Berne and Lucerne ; or Lisieux with its slated house fronts ; 
Caen and Rouen ; or such streets as abound in the old cathe- 
dral and county towns of England, with fronts of mellow brick 
or hoary stone, and here and there a glimpse of a trim garden 
or masses of foliage from overhanging trees—these are the 
‘streets we love, and of which we cherish the memories, rather 
than the formal splendours of modern improvements. But 
these streets that we love are not to be had for the asking. 
They are the outcome not of design but of accident. They 
‘are the creation of individualism, of each man’s desire to house 
himself according to his own taste, and so each house has in 
its degree an historical interest. The result is not so much 
architectural as picturesque. The Strand of three or four 
years ago was, and the western part of it still is, a street 
of this kind, eminently picturesque, deriving its interest 
from variety of colour, skyline and height, all combining 
when seen in perspective into a certain agreeable con- 
fusion and intricacy of detail that was pleasing, although 
‘when one came to examine the buildings severally, except 
‘the few that had survived from the seventeenth or eighteenth 
‘century, there was hardly a good one among them. Such a 
street cannot be designed, it must come of itself and it requires 
time and weather to ripen it to perfection. 

_But the new Strand cannot wait for time and weather ; the 
buildings along the new frontage have begun to rise and will 
continue to spring up with magic rapidity. The north side, of 
the street will soon be lined with buildings of some kind or 
‘other, and the question is whether they should be drilled into 
regularity as was done in the case of Regent Street and the 
‘terraces on Crown land facing the Mall and those in Regent’s 
Park, or else be left to the individual taste of the owners, 
subject only to their satisfying the taste of the County Council. 
The latter is the plan proposed at present, though perhaps it is 
not too late to revert to the other should it be thought desirable. 
1 confess to regarding the unrestrained or practically un- 
restrained genius of the commercial architecture of to-day 
‘with misgiving. If we may judge by what is now going on 
in the Brompton Road the result will probably be a com- 
petition in which every house will try to outshine its 
neighbours by cramming on more ornament, overpowering 
‘it in splendour and overtopping it in height. Better far than 
this the monotony of Gower Street or the unloveliness of 
Wimpole Street—but the days for sober building of that kind 
“it is to be feared are gone for ever. The tide of self- 
“advertisement is rising ; it has risen high enough to capture 
“the last stronghold of journalism, and it has laid nine-tenths 
of our architecture at its feet. It is held that architecture to 
be good must be smart; art is supposed to consist in orna- 
~ment, and ornament is valued in proportion to its quantity not 
“to its quality. Nothing has done more to help this principle 
into practice than the introduction of terra-cotta as a building 
material. After the first cost of the model, it is as cheap to 
“cast ornamental work as plain, and as the ornamental work 
‘makes more show for the same money there is no end to its 
-abuse. To the fatal facility afforded by this dangercus 
material we owe the trimmings round door and window which 
‘have violated the respectability of Russell Square, the un- 
<speakable gorgeousness that disturbs the repose of the 
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| purlieus of Berkeley Square, and the elaborate arcades 


and great dome that seem to ride insecurely on the edge 
of plate-glass windows in the Brompton Road. It is a 
great pity that terra-cotta should have been so misused. 
Properly employed as it was in many towns of North Italy, 
notably at Cremona and Pavia, and in the fine roundels at 
Hampton Court or the tombs at Layer Marney, terra-cotta is a 
noble material, and when glazed it may rise to the dignity of 
Robbia ware:| But cheap repetition of ornament vulgarises it ; 
when once used the moulds should be destroyed except in case 
of simple mouldings or such conventional embellishments as 
the egg and dart or dentils, and such like simple ornaments. 
which alone admit of repetition to any extent without awaken- 
ing feelings of fatigue and disgust. 

But the mention. of plate-glass reminds me that I have 
scarcely time left to speak of what is perhaps the crucial 
difficulty of street architecture, namely, the shop-window. In 
this age of display and self-advertisement, when commercial 
modesty would seem to have fled like Astrzea to the heavens, 
it is thought necessary to abolish the front wall of the ground 
floor and substitute huge sheets of plate-glass behind which 
the wares can be exhibited in lavish profusion. There are a 
few exceptions, but very few. I suppose a tailor who broke 
ont one of these large windows and displayed his wares 
instead of the usual wire blind would lose his customers ; 
and now and then one finds a shop deliberately retaining the 
modest window and smail panes of fifty years ago, and I think 
one always feels instinctively that the wares in that shop must 
be above average. But the rule is the otherway. These open 
shop fronts have come—as the slang phrase goes—“to stay,” 
and architects will have to reckon with them just as the 
sculptor has to reckon with the modern trouser and 
frock coat, which cause him equal distress and perplexity. 
Accepting, then, the great plate-glass ground floor as inevit- 
able, how are we to treat it architecturally so as to make it 
tolerable, or if possible more than tolerable, actually an 
element of beauty in the facade? For it ought to be possible 
to do this if. it is one of the glories of architecture, as we 
believe, to accommodate itself to circumstance and necessity, 
and not only to construct suitably but to satisfy the eye and 
give pleasure by expressing the conditions of the construction. 

This, then, is the problem. The ground storey must have 
no front and no partitions and no supports except against the 
party wall on either side; but the upper storeys must be en- 
closed for habitation and be divided by partitions into rooms. 
The whole mass of this upper part, sometimes of enormous 
height, has to rest on an iron girder at the ceiling level of the 
ground storey, a girder which has no supports but an iron 
stanchion at each end. How are we to treat this on the 
orthodox principle that architecture should be the expression 
of the construction, when the real construction of such a building 
has so little with which to appeal to the eye? It may of 
course be argued that the old construction with piers and 
arches satisfied the artistic sense and pleased the eye because 
we knew from experience that it was sufficient for support, and 
that when we find from experience that two steel stanchions 
and a beam across them will do as well, our artistic sense will 
or should adapt itself to the new conditions, and rest equally 
satisfied in them. This is no doubt a hard saying, but yet 
there is truth behind it. To bring this construction within the 
domain of art it is only necessary that it should be visible. 
What support there is must be seen, for art only deals with 
what meets the eye. It will not satisfy the artistic sense 
to know that the support is there unless it can also 
be seen, and then the eye, appreciating the difference 
between the properties of iron and those of brick and stone 
may learn to be satisfied, and admit the novel construction 
into the domain of art. There seems no reason why the 
stanchions and bressummers should not be shown and treated 
architecturally. But so far from this being done now, the 
practice is.to hide them carefully as if there were something 
disgraceful in being obliged to prop the upper storeys, and the 
necessary columns or stanchions are either concealed behind 
stone facings to give a fictitious appearance of stone construc- 
tion, which, if real, would be wholly unequal to its apparent 
duty, or else they are encased in mirrors which prevent their 
being seen at all. So long as the building appears to be sup- 
ported on the edge of its plate-glass shop front its architectural 
redemption is past hoping for. 

The same inconsistency prevails in the upper storeys. The 
solid lower storey is done away with to suit a novel require- 
ment. But the builder puts above it just the same upper 
storeys that would have been there if the lower part had been 
built in the old way. This cannot be right : so radical a change 
in the supports ought to affect the character of the whole 
elevation. We cling to the old traditions in one part though 
we abandon them in the other, and the result is ludicrous when ~ 
it is not offensive. What can be more ridiculous than the oriel 
window we often see insecurely balancing itself on the middle © 
of a girder? These features belong to the old way of building, 
and have no place in the new. Till we recognise this and 
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make up our minds that if we accept the new mode of con- 
struction by iron we must break definitely with the traditions of 
brick and stone, there will be no hope for us. 

The best solution I can suggest is that as the lower storey 
must be of iron construction the upper storeys should be so 
too, as far as is consistent with their purpose. To manage 
this we must start with a full recognition of the difference 
‘between the properties of iron or steel and those of stone or 
brick. The strength of masonry or brickwork, setting aside 
the cohesion of mortar which should be regarded rather as an 
accessory, consists in its weight and its resistance to downward 
crushing loads If exposed to lateral force its stability depends 
either on its wis znertiz, or on the equilibrium of forces 
acting in opposite directions. It has no tensile strength and 
no elasticity, or very little, and the only lateral tie it 
has to depend on is that of the bonding or interlacing of 
the stones or bricks that compose it. Contrast this with 
the methods of carpentry. Timber construction has all the 
properties that are wanting in masonry or brickwork. It has 
tensile strength and elasticity, and it can be framed so as to 
tie the fabric securely together. Good carpentry hangs 
together by its joints and framing, and will submit to con- 
siderable distortion before it gives way. The half-timbered 
houses of England and France afford many instances of this : 
they are often out of the perpendicular, leaning forward, 
falling backwards, or inclined sideways, and yet, so long 
as the timber is sound and the tenons hold, they remain 
secure. 

This half-timber construction, be it observed further, is a 
reversion from arcuated construction—it is in the literal sense 
of the word a trabeated style—a style of posts and beams, 
quite as much so in its own way as the Parthenon and the 
older buildings that preceded it, and reproduced in stone the 
elementary forms of wooden construction. 

Now, in these half-timbered houses I think we may find a 
suggestion of what might be done in the way of construction 
with iron and steel Iron construction, after all, is very like 
carpentry. It is a trabeated style. It has the tensile strength, 
the rigidity and the elasticity of timber, but in a superior 
degree, and it hangs together by its joints, cleats and bolts 
much as carpentry does by its tenons and mortises Just as 
the half-timbering forms the skeleton of a Surrey cottage or a 
Shropshire mansion, which is filled in with the flesh and skin 
of brick nogging or c»b and plaster, so might a skeleton of 
iron framing contain a similar wall-veil or curtain to make the 
interior of the upper floors habitable. 

Let us imagine, then, the street front of a row of shops 
Delow with several storeys above. The supports of the great 
ressummer would be exposed to view, made preferably of 
cast-iron, and between them—not as now, in front of them— 
would be the great plate-glass screen enclosing the shop. The 
‘ressummer itself would also be exposed te view, protected by 
some salient feature to throw off the wet, and thus the eye 
would be contented by the exhibition of the supports. The 
upper storeys would be formed by a skeleton of iron or steel, 
filled in with brick or stone, but showing itself on the surface 
just like the half-timbering which was its precursor. The 
strength of the building would consist in this framing and the 
lling-in might therefore be only so thick as was necessary to 
secure an even temperature in the rooms. Probably 
two 43-inch walls with bonders and a_ hollow space 
between would suffice, the inner lining being contrived so as to 
cover the iron frame and prevent mischief from condensation. 
The interior partitions would, of course, be formed in the same 
way and the floor would naturally be constructed of iron and 
concrete. Following again the precedent of half-timbered 
houses, the upper floors might be made to overhang by pro- 
jecting the joists of each storey successively beyond the face of 
that below. In this way I can conceive an admirable effect 
being produced. The filling-in might be either plain or 
modelled with plaster in relief, or faced with glazed bricks or 
coloured terra-cotta, or decorated with sgraffito, or treated in a 
dozen different ways suitable to the embellishment of plain 
‘surfaces, for let us hope there will be no oriel windows hanging 
in air, nor any fantastic freaks, such as we now suffer from. 

M. Viollet-le-Duc in his lectures on architecture—lectures 
which, like the Verrine orations, were written but never 
delivered—has several sketches for construction with iron 
supports, Some of them are suggestive, but the majority seem 
to cling too closely to the Gothic art he loved to be pleasing 
in combination with the new principles he is advocating. Gothic 
‘vaults of masonry, springing from stone capitals which have no 
columns below them, but are supported by inclined struts of 
iron projecting froin a distant wall, do not impress one favour- 
ably, nor does there seem any object in retaining the Gothic 
vault at such a sacrifice. But he shows a street front con- 
‘structed somewhat in the manner I have escribed, which 
commends itself at once as sensibly contrived. 

Whether or no anything of the kind’ has ever been built I 
‘cannot say It seems to me an experiment that it would be 
most interesting and instructive to carry out. 


Whether this iron construction will prove durable or not is 
another question. One has been told that the life of a girder 
exposed to changes of temperature is not more than that of a 
generation. It depends a good deal on the thin skin of paint 
that protects it. What will happen in the inside of box-girders 
that can never be painted remains to be seen. What will 
happen in case of a great fire is also a grave question. But, 
after all, these buildings are not intended for immortality ; if 
they last for a generation it may be enough. The constant 
changes that London undergoes make doubtful the permanence 
of anything one does. A house I built in Dover Street 
some seven or eight years ago has been already pulled down 
to make way for a station on the Tube railway. The great 
mass of Walsingham House, just destroyed, and about to be 
replaced by a monster hotel, had only enjoyed a life of some 
twenty years. It fell to my lot to demolish an expensive 
marble staircase and entrance hall of one of the City com- 
panies which had only been built thirty years. Thirty years 
hence the new marble staircase I made in another part of the 
building will perhaps follow its predecessor into oblivion, and 
the City company itself may conceivably have ceased to exist. 
The changes in London are so incessant and of late so sweep- 
ing that he would be a bold man who would prophesy a long 
life to any building in it whether old or new. The number of 
Sir Christopher Wren’s fine City churches is being diminished. 
One by one they are being pulled down and their sites covered 
by banks and offices. Huge piles of chambers cover what ten 
years ago or less were the pleasant retired gardens and courts 
of New Inn and Clement’s Inn, and Clifford’s Inn is doomed 
to a similar fate. If these monuments of architectural and 
historic interest are unable to save themselves, why should we 
expect or wish for the ordinary shop front more than an 
ephemeral existence ? 

But though street architecture may be evanescent, the 
streets themselves—at least the more important of them—will 
probably continue to run on their present lines more or less, 
and if, as now happens, any great innovation has to take place 
it is important that the new lines should be properly laid down. 
When one considers the enormous cost of altering the Strand, 
it is not likely that it will ever be altered again for centuries, 
and I would once more express a hope that the success of the 
new plan may not be imperilled by any misplaced economy. 
It may not be too late to persuade the London County Council 
to reconsider the decision in favour of their original frontage 
line and to place some restriction on the scale of the new 
buildings facing the Strand. Possibly the important Society I 
have now the honour of addressing might bring its influence 
to bear on the matter. &sthetic considerations after all do go 
for something though they are lightly esteemed by the im- 
provement committee. Never was there so much talk about 
the advancement of art and art education. Art schools cover 
the country, national prizes and scholarships are showered on 
the students, and we shall surely stultify ourselves if, when the 
time comes for putting our pretended interest in art to the test 
we choose the worse way of doing an important work instead 
of the better from purely utilitarian motives. 


PICTURES AND PICTURE GALLERIES. 


pX LECTURE was delivered by Sir Walter Armstrong at 
the Royal Hibernian Academy, Dublin, on “ Pictures 
and Picture Galleries,” of which a report is given in the /rzsh 
Times The title of his lecture was, he said, a little vague. It 
allowed him to talk at random, and that was not his intention. 
He wished, first of all, to give his ideas of what pictures were, 
and how in an ideal world they would be used ; secondly, he 
wished to put before them a justification of a curious develop- 
ment of civilisation—the collecting of pictures into galleries ; 
and, lastly, he would say something about the various pleasures 
to be derived from frequenting these galleries, and from study- 
ing their contents and the history of the men who painted 
them. There was one Japanese habit which greatly appealed 
to him, and that was the treating of pictures with due dignity. 
The Japanese did not hang all his pictures on the wall. He 
took them out when they were wanted, but he generally only 
kept one picture in a room. In western civilisation a single 
picture in a sort of shrine would look absurd, but not more absurd 
than a wall in a private house covered with pictures, packed 
closely together, each one contradicting what the other had 
to say. A picture should be, to the things about it, what a first 
violin was to an orchestra. It should only be one voice 
amongst many, and the whole should work towards unity. All 
great pictures had this power to accept such conditions, and to 
take their part in sympathy. If they tested the old masters 
they would find that they were not held in esteem pro- 
portionately to their decorative value. 
A most valuable example of the value of decorative art was 
afforded by the rise and fall of English decorative painters ot 
the eighteenth century. That rise had only occurred within 
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the last thirty or forty years. Among the pictures surrounding 
them were many which would support the test he had de- 
scribed. Mr. Sargent was always decorative by reason of his 
good design. More decorative still was Antonio Marcini, four 
of whose works were in the room. Such a picture as that of 
Mr. P. W. Speer would supply an admirable climax for a 
scheme of decoration in high, delicate tones. Daumier, 
dramatic and tragic as he was, could be used in the same way. 
So could Lavery and Whistler and Matthew Maris. Jacob 
Maris and Jean Francois Millet and Claude Monet would 
have to be treated somewhat differently, and would sometimes 
try the skill of the arranger. Speaking for himself, he thought 
that the point of view of regarding pictures as decorations, 
and as decorations mainly of private rooms, was still the most 
important, and he would always, other things being equal, 
prefer a work of art which demanded the companionship of 
other beautiful things to one which required an undivided 
attention and prohibited his eyes from wandering outside its 
frame. 

The thousands of private houses filled with pictures, which 
were dotted all over the United Kingdom, were the real battle 
ground of the arts. It was to their requirements that the 
painter should control his ambitions. His aim should be to 
make things which would afford a rallying point to sumptuous 
interiors, and should assert the unity rather than the diver- 
gence of the arts. There was another side, or rather a further 
development of the question. It had been asserted, probably 
with truth, that English private houses contained two million 
oil-pictures, painted by professional artists during the last 
century and a half. Such a calculation must be more or less 
of a guess, but when they remembered that during the same 
period more than two hundred thousand oil-pictures had been 
exhibited at the Royal Academy alone, it seemed that the esti- 
mate was far within rather than beyond the mark. He did 
not think it could be denied that in face of such an industry— 
if he might call it so—the question of educating the national 
taste and keeping it up to a high standard became very im- 
portant indeed. 

What they called exhibitions, in contradistinction to gal- 
leries, were but slightly educational. Their contents did not 
depend so much as they should on selection. In them visitors 
were confronted by things pulling different ways, asserting 
different ideals and varying extravagantly in merit. The only 
way to bring out such latent taste as the public possessed was 
to show it things which had been submitted to a real process 
of selection—that was, to establish galleries in which ex- 
amples of the best art could be collected and afforded an 
opportunity of making their own way to acceptance. No such 
gallery existed in Ireland. The National Gallery fulfilled a 
different purpose. In spite of the alternations of good and bad 
periods in art, painting, as a whole, always reflected the ideas 

of its time, as filtered through the artistic conscience. It was 

quite clear that if a due proportion was not kept between the 
knowledge of the artist and that of the layman the time would 
come when the former would speak a language which the 
latter could not understand. In this country that time had 
already come 

Ideas which were understood and accepted in every other 
European country were here derided, and spoken of as if no 
sane person could take them seriously. There were pictures 
in that room which were accepted as works of genius in Paris, 
in London and in Amsterdam, of which, nevertheless, the Irish 
critic spoke as a village boy might speak of a Chinaman in 
his native dress if he walked down the village street. It was 
absolutely necessary that in these matters they should rise to 
the same plane of culture as the rest of Europe. At present 
they were immeasurably below it. They demanded no serious 
art from their painters, and afforded no field for those who 
developed more than the most ordinary talent in their profes- 
sion. So far as natural gift was concerned, the Irishman was 
well endowed. Of that the exhibition held last summer in 
London was a proof. The art they saw there was not Irish, 
but all those who produced it had Irish blood in their veins. 
If Ireland had known enough to demand it, their work might 
have been Irish too, The only remedy lay in educating the 
public eye to read current art, to see what contemporary 
painters,were aiming at, and to realise that an idea which 
was spreading over the rest of the world probably had some- 
thing in it. 

The one way to provide such an education was to have 
galleries where the best embodiments of current notions could 
be assimilated through leisurely study. The figures he had 
already quoted showed that public galleries, even in countries 
where they were numerous, held only a subordinate place in 
the total wealth. Their réle was distinctly marked and cir- 
scribed. They had to educate the great public in taste, and 
to prevent it from lagging too far behind the trained classes 
on whom the practice of art devolved. In doing that they 
fulfilled a collateral purpose. They supplied a raison a’étre 
for many pictures which could find none in the domestic 
demand. There were several pictures on the walls surround- 


ing him which could by no means be used for the purposes 
alluded to in the first part of his lecture. The two Manets, 
the two Segantinis, the Puvis de Chavannes, could never be 
fitted into any scheme of home decoration. Their mere size 
would forbid it, even if they were decorative, which they were 
not. The Puvis was architecturic and monumental, which was 
not quite the same thing. The Manet was a wonderful piece 
of work, and as a whole, a good design, but it was not 
conceived in a decorative spirit. It demanded a very clear 
field, and perhaps a touch of favour. As for the Segantinis, 
their art was of that intensely personal type which was only to 
be securely judged after a lapse of years.. They who had seen 
it made could not tell how far its singularity and novelty might 
be affecting their own judgment. But all these things and 
many others were in the movements of the time. Unless they 
were familiar with them they could not. form trustworthy 
opinions on the art presented to them. They could not even 
tell what painters meant by what they did, and certainly they 
could not appreciate the subtleties of the language they used. 
They often heard the value of galleries and exhibitions doubted, 
but that was in countries where art was so alive that their value 
in keeping it before the people was not perceived. In a,city 
like Paris, where the whole atmosphere was artistic, it might 
be reasonable to abuse exhibitions as interruptions to the 
healthy life of art and disturbances of its true path. 
It would be absurd to say the same of Dublin. 
The mere distance of their city from art centres made 
it absolutely necessary that they should take measures. 
which those who breathed art all the time could afford to dis- 
pense with. He ventured to say that nothing was more 
startling to the foreigner who visited this country than to find 
that reputations and ideas and practical developments which 
had spread all over’ Europe had failed to cross St. George’s 
Channel. Referring to the duties of such an institution as the 
National Gallery, he held that a national collection of old 
masters should be, above all things, historical. It should 
illustrate the course of art throughout the ages with as much 
fulness as its resources would permit. It should afford 
stepping-stones to the student who wished to get a clear idea 
of the evolution of art. If these stepping-stones could all be 
masterpieces so much the better ; but that demanded a huge 
expenditure, so that no public gallery in the world—the old 
world, at least—could afford it. 

The ideal gallery would, no doubt, consist of a complete 
historical sequence of the finest pictures produced in every 
country and every age since the revival of art; but they would 
need to be content witha lower ambition, which, however, need 
not be without its charm. The highest form of pleasure 
was to be won from the esthetic study of art, but its study as 
a part of history did not lag far behind. In those towns in 
which a modern collection existed side by side with an 
historical one, the csthetic side might be left more or less to 
the former, and the attention of those responsible for the latter 
given mainly to the illustration of all the stages through which 
painting had passed. Another pleasure which a collection of 
old masters was calculated to serve was that, connoisseurship 
once embarked upon, there were few things more fascinating 
than the study of individualities as betrayed in pictures. The 
eye soon learned to follow the ramifications of an idea through 
a school, and to recognise the effect of a master on his scholars. 
It took longer to be able to distinguish a copy from an original, 
and longer still to detect a forgery, longest of all to recognise 
that a very bad picture might be an authentic work of a great 
master. All these legitimate pleasures were to be enjoyed in 
an historical gallery of art, and they were sufficiently distinct 
from the pleasure given and the work done by an exhibition 
of contemporary art. 

He concluded by drawing an analogy between books and 
pictures. Books were written for pleasure and were of alk 
sorts, finding their way into the bookcases of such sympathisers 
as could afford to buy them. They were accordingly produced 
on the same principle as pictures and fulfilled corresponding 
purposes. * But the huge majority of people could not afford 
to buy books, and for them circulating libraries existed, these 
doing the work which modern art galleries did for painting. 
Lastly, they must have some contrivance for preserving and 
holding at the disposal of the public all that men of letters had 
done. That want was supplied by such great public libraries. 
as the British Museum, Trinity College, Oxford, Cambridge 
and Edinburgh. To these the three National Galleries corre- 
sponded, so far as it was possible for collections of unique 
objects to correspond to collections of objects which could be 
multiplied ad /ibitum. Just as the librarian of the British 
Museum must take the widest possible view of his duties, so 
must those responsible for their historic collections of pictures. 
The questions they must ask themselves about any candidate 
for admission were, not “Is it a great masterpiece?” or “ Wilh 
it please the people?” but “Is it a sincere work of art, honest 
and genuine?” and “Does it belong to the long and ever- 
widening stream of historical development?” A collection of 
old masters founded on these principles would always fill 
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what would otherwise be a blank in their civilisation, and 
would be a cause of thought and pleasure, even if its purse was 
shallow and its masterpieces few. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Gl a meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 

Society on the 15th inst., Professor Capper, of Man- 
chester University, read a paper on ‘ Choisy’s Researches in 
Ancient Building Construction.” Mr. G. B, Bulmer, president, 
was chairman. 

The lecturer said that M. Choisy’s researches into ancient 
Egyptian building construction follow his previous detailed 
studies, along similar lines, of Roman and Byzantine work, 
extending over a period of more than thirty years. To Egypt 
he has brought the same power of penetrating analysis of con- 
structive fact, the same keen insight into the practical necessi- 
ties of building organisation and method that illumined so 
admirably his account of ancient Roman building as well as of 
the succeeding school of architecture at Byzantium. 

M. Choisy’s researches in Egypt, though not apparently the 
result of prolonged residence, and suffering from a curious 
ignorance of much recent work on Egypt and new data so 
derived, give undoubtedly an epoch-making study, presenting 
some well-known facts in altogether new relationships and giving 
us daring and reasoned solutions for many problems hitherto ap- 
parently insoluble even to experienced Egyptologists. As one of 
the most important of these solutions of long-standing enigmas, 
the lecturer gave in detail, with lantern illustrations from 
M. Choisy’s book, the minute study of Egyptian brick walls, 
built with undulating bedding—a puzzle that has hitherto 
baffled every inquirer. As demonstrated by M. Choisy, these 
curious walls, which occur on a large scale at Karnak, Abydos, 
El Kab, Phile, and elsewhere, are the logical outcome of 
Egyptian crude-brick building on sloping sites, given the 
scanty foundations possible in Egyptian soil, where these walls 
are liable to attack by the waters of the Nile. Similarly, M. 
Choisy, by a single illuminating paragraph, accounts for the 

_ well-known bench on the sides of the ascending gallery in the 
Great Pyramid, admittedly unexplained in Professor Flinders 
Petrie’s classical book on Gizeh. The lecturer then gave an 
account of M. Choisy’s explanation of the transport of material, 
whether in the enormous blocks of obelisk or colossal statue, 
or of the materials of more moderate dimensions used in ordi- 
nary building, and of his very ingenious demonstration of the 
use of sand for the nice adjustment of the great blocks in 
position. 

A vote of thanks to the lecturer was proposed by Mr. G. B. 
Bulmer and seconded by Mr. W. H. Beevers. 


TESSERA. 
-Antiphilus the Painter. 


717 HERE was no painter of the fifteenth century so competent 
T to treat allegorical subjects as Sandro Botticelli. His prin- 
cipal work of that class is the “Calumny of Apelles ” in the Uffizi 
Gallery, Florence. The subject was attempted by other 
painters, one being Raphael. The subject relates to an 
incident in the history of ancient art. According to Lucian, 
Antiphilus the Greek painter became jealous of another 
painter of the name of Apelles, a citizen of Ephesus, who 
was then on a visit at the court of Ptolemy Philopator. 
Antiphilus accused him of being a participator in the con- 
spiracy of Theodotus at Tyre. Theodotus was Egyptian 
governor of Ccele-Syria, and his conspiracy took place, 
according to Polybius, in 218 B.C, Ptolemy at first believed 
the accusation, and Apelles was apparently imprisoned, but 
upon his innocence being established, Ptolemy presented him 
with 100 talents, and condemned Antiphilus to be his slave, a 
part of the indemnification probably which the painter would 
not be disposed to put in force. Apelles was, however, not 
satisfied with the handsome conduct of Ptolemy, and when he 
returned to Ephesus he painted an unintelligible allegory of 
Calumny, in which the Egyptian king acted a very ridiculous 
part—he was represented sitting upon a throne, with the ears 
of Midas, or asses’ ears, listening to Suspicion and Ignorance ; 
Calumny was approaching him dragging a youth by the 
hair; she was preceded by Envy and followed by Deceit 
and Artifice; in the background were Repentance and 
Truth. The allegory is evidently bac; the subject is 
inapplicable; besides it presupposes a thorough know- 
ledge of iconology, or allegorical personification, in the 
spectator. Botticelli’s picture from Lucian’s description has 
the mere effect of a theatrical representation, it is impossible 
to trace calumny in it. The Apelles here mentioned must not 
be confounded with the celebrated Apelles of Cos. Lucian 
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expressly calls him Apelles of Ephesus; in other passages 
where he speaks of Apelles of Cos he says simply Apelles. 
Antiphilus is praised by Quintilian for the facility with which 
he painted, and Pliny mentions several of his’ works’in various 
styles. He painted Hesione, Alexander, Philip and Minerva, 
Bacchus, Alexander as a boy, and Cadmus and Europa, also 
Hippolytus and his horses frightened by the sea-monster sent 
against him by Neptune, a comprehensive and difficult subject ; 
these were'all in Rome in Pliny’s time. Pliny also mentions 
the following :—Ptolemy hunting, a boy blowing’ a fire with its 
reflection upon his face and the surrounding objects ; a room 
full of women spinning and weaving, and a Satyr looking out— 
he was standing with his hand over his eyes and:a panther’s 
skin hanging from his shoulder ; the last was a very celebrated 
picture, it was known as 'the “ Looker-out.” ‘Besides the above 
pictures, Antiphilus was the inventor ofa kind of caricatures 
called Grylli. They were a species of grotesque monsters, 
part man and part animal or bird, of which the Greeks and 
Romans appear to have been fond. Ahtiphilus_ therefore 
added variety of style to facility of execution. He was a 
native of Egypt. Some writers have inferred that he lived in 
the time of Philip and Alexander from’ the manner in which 
Quintilian mentions him, and because Pliny states that he 
painted those princes; but their pictures are not noticed as 
portraits, but simply as pictures, and which may have been 
painted at any subsequent period. Quintilian speaks of 
Antiphilus as one of those painters who were distinguished 
during the time of Alexander and ‘his successors, but he 
speaks vaguely; Ptolemy Philopator, however, though the 
fourth of the Ptolemies, may be strictly spoken of as one of the 
successors of Alexander. 


Chiaroscuro. 

In its primary and simplest sense chiaroscuro means the 
division of a single object into light and. shade, and in its 
widest compass comprises their distribution over a whole com- 
position: whether the first derive its splendour by being 
exposed to a direct light or from colours in their nature 
luminous, and whether the second owe their obscurity directly 
to the privation of light, or be produced by colours in them- 
selves opaque. Its exclusive power is to give substance to 
form, place to figure, and to create space. It may be con- 
sidered as legitimate or spurious, It is legitimate when, as the 
immediate offspring of the subject, its disposition, extent, 
strength or sweetness are subservient to form, expression, and 
invigorate or illustrate character by heightening the primary 
actor or actors, and subordinating the secondary. It is 
spurious when from an assistant aspiring to the rights of a 
principal it becomes a substitute for indispensable or more 
essential demands. As such it has often been employed by the 
machinists of different schools, for whom it became the refuge 
of ignorance, a palliative for an incurable disease, and the 
asylum of emptiness; still, as even a resource of this kind 
proves a certain vigour of mind, it surprises into something 
like unwilling admiration and ferced applause. Of every 
subject unity is the soul: unity, of course, is inseparable from 
legitimate chiaroscuro, hence the individual light and shade of 
every figure that makes part of a given or chosen subject, 
whether natural or ideal, as well as the more compound one of 
the different intermediate groups, must act as so many rays 
emanating from one centre, and terminate, blazing, evanescent 
or obscured in rounding it to the eye. Truth is the next 
requisite of chiaroscuro whatever be the subject. Some it 
attends without ambition, content with common effects ; some 
it invigorates or inspires, but in either case let the effect be 
that of usual expanded daylight, or artificial and condensed, it 
ought to be regulated by truth in extent, strength, brilliancy, 
softness, and, above all, by simplicity in its positive and purity 
in its negative parts. As shade is the mere absence of light it 
cannot, except from reflexes, possess any hue or colour of its 
own, and acquires all its charms from transparency. But to 
the rules which art prescribes to chiaroscuro, to round each 
figure of a- composition with truth, to connect it with the 
neighbouring groups, and both with the whole, it adds that 
all this should be done with strict adherence to propriety at the 
least possible expense of the subordinate parts, and with the 
utmost attainable degree of effect and harmony. 


Wray, the Gem Engraver. 


When Robert Bateman Wray resolved in the eighteenth 
century to become an engraver of seals the art in England was 
scarcely advanced beyond the delineation of heraldic figures, 
and was open therefore to great improvement, offering some 
encouragement to his ambition, as well as the promise of an 
honourable maintenance. To learn the mechanical part of 
the business he was placed under a seal engraver named 
Gosset, residing in Berwick Street, Soho, where his rapid pro- 
gress excited a degree of jealousy that led to a speedy disso- 
lution of the connection. Although Wray began by engraving 
the types of ancient heraldry as sculptured on the tombs and 
eals of the Middle Ages, his innate taste, fostered by the 
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society of the painters whom he met at the house of his 
uncle Edward Byng, a portrait-painter, and stimulated by a 
contemplation of the works of the ancients, soon prompted 
him to a nobler field of exertion, and to endeavour to imitate, 
if he could not: rival, the productions of the Greek masters. 
Thus, whilst he continued to prosecute, or at least to give the 
finishing touches to the common works required by his 
employers, his choicer hours were devoted to the delineation 
of nature, and especially of the human figure, until he had suc- 
ceeded in representing some of the most distinguished per- 
sonages of English history, or remains of ancient sculpture or 
the ideal designs of modern contemporary artists. Before 
Wray had completed his twenty-fourth year—he was born in 
1715—he had executed the front face and one of the profiles of 
Milton, and in another the second profile. Tassie, of Soho 
Square, who had recently invented a method of copy- 
ing ancient engraved gems, was so much _ impressed 
with the merits of Wray’s works of the same kind that 
he sold copies of them together with those of his own collec- 
tion. Wray’s name thus became extensively known, and his 
original productions were sought after with avidity even in 
Italy. At a subsequent period, when Henry, eighth Lord 
Arundel, visited Rome to collect works of art for the purpose of 
decorating his new mansion of Wardour, he was surprised to 
hear of the fame of a man who was then residing within a few 
miles of his own gates in England ; for in the year 1759, after 
a residence of more than thirty years in London, circumstances 
had induced Wray to quit the Metropolis, and to fix himself at 
a house in Church Street, Salisbury. To an artist of the 
celebrity which he had now acquired, locality of abode was of 
little moment. It was at Salisbury that he produced some of 
his best works, and those on which his reputation with posterity 
will chiefly depend. The difficulty of engraving figures on hard 
stones in the manner of the ancient Greeks is shown by its 
rarity in modern times, and although it has been cultivated in 
Italy with great success, in England Wray has scarcely had a 
rival. If some of the Italians have surpassed him in facility 
of execution and in the number of their works, none have been 
his superiors in expressing the affections and in female grace 
and beauty. That Wiay never acquired more than a decent 
competence by his talents will be easily imagined when it is 
stated that the head of the dying Cleopatra, which he esteemed 
the most perfect, as it was the most difficult, of his works, was 
sold to the Duke of Northumberland for 20/7. But in no branch 
of art were the labours of native artists very liberally rewarded 
in those times, except in some rare instances. Wray died in 
Salisbury in 1770, 


Christian Ludwig Stieglitz. 


In few histories of German literature is the name of 
Christian Ludwig Stieglitz mentioned, although he wrote songs 
and other poems, romances as well as grave treatises on law. 
He was probably the first German who had the courage to 
treat of architecture. In 1786 he appeared, though anonymously, 
as an architectural writer with his “ Versuch iiber die Baukunst.” 
He next contributed to the “Neue Bibliothek der schénen 
Wissenschaften” several essays and minor treatises on various 
subjects relative to the zsthetics of architecture and decora- 
tion, one or two of which seem to have been also published 
separately. In 1792, the same year in which he was made a 
member of the Rathscollegium, or Council of Leipzig, he first 
brought out his “ History of the Architecture of the Ancients ” 
(“Geschichte der Baukunst der Alten”), and immediately after- 
wards engaged in a work of some extent, namely, his 
“ Encyclopzedia of Civil Architecture,” in five volumes, the first 
of which appeared in 1792, the last in 1798. In the interim he 
brought out a work upon modern gardening, which came to 
a second edition in 1894. His next production was his 
“Artistische Blatter” (1800), a collection of papers on decora- 
tion. In 1804 he began to publish, under the title of 
“Zeichnungen aus der schénen Baukunst,” a series of en- 
gravings, plans and elevations intended as select specimens of 
modern architecture, but though well received—for not only 
did it come to a second edition, but there was also a 
French one—the choice compromised both his judgment 
and taste, the majority of the specimens partaking of 
that feeble and insipid mannerism which had just before 
prevailed in this country, and a great many of the sub- 
jects were taken from English publications—those, for in- 
stance, of Adam and Lewis—or showed English buildings, 
and among others such examples as the Trinity House, London, 
and the County Hall at Chelmsford. How he could reconcile 


them with his own theoretical principles is difficult to be under-- 


stood; Whether it was owing to his being satisfied with what 
he had then done for architecture, or afterwards dissatisfied 
with his last work, some years elapsed before he again pub- 
lished anything on the subject, turning in the interim to studies 
more professedly archzeological, the fruits of which were an 
essay on “ Medals and Collections of Coins,” 1809, a treatise 
on the “ Pigments employed by the Artists of Antiquity,” 1818, 
and “ Archdologische Unterhaltungen,” 1820. In the same 


year with the last-mentioned publication came out his excellent. 
work on “Ancient or Medieval German Architecture” (Alt-: 
Deutsche Baukunst), which contributed not a little to direct. 
attention to and inspire that taste for Medizeval art and its 
monuments which has since struck root and grown up in 
Germany. His next work was his “ Geschichte der Baukunst,” a 
valuable compendium of the history of architecture from the: 
very earliest periods and among all nations, the first edition 
of which appeared in 1827, and the second, a greatly enlarged 
one, in 1837. Contrary to the opinion of Hirt, Stieglitz con- 
tends that Grecian architecture must have derived its princi- 
ples and characteristics from an original construction of stone, 
and not of timber or wooden framing. The list of his literary 
labours is further extended by his ‘ Distributio Nummorum 
Familiarum Romanarum,” 1830, and his “Beitrage zur 
Geschichte der Ausbildung der Baukunst,” two vols., 1834; 
and it would be prodigiously increased were it possible to 
enumerate all the various articles which he contributed to the 
“‘ Hermes,” the “ Kunstblatt ” and other journals, and to Ersch 
and Griber’s Encyclopedia, Stieglitz, who held important 
public offices, died in 1836. 


GENERAL. 


The Liverpool Corporation have purchased Zhe Widower 
by Luke Fildes, R A, who is a native of the city. The picture 
has been on exhibition in the Art Gallery. The exhibition 
of Zhe Doctor by the same artist a few years ago was the 
means of increasing the receipts by 8-o/, 


Mr. John Hamilton, a storekeeper in Motherwell, who 
resided in Pollokshields, has left estate amounting to more 
than 46,coo/, which is to be eventually devoted to buying 
pictures for Glasgow. The pictures will be known as the 
Hamilton Bequest. 


Probus Church, Cornwall, which was erected in the 
fifteenth century, has been considerably enlarged. The 
additions include a south chancel aisle, an organ-chamber, a 
vestry, a carved and canopied oak altar and reredos for a side 
chapel, with a carved oak screen, a five-light east window 
filled with stained glass, a carved oak pulpit and lectern, and 
Roman marble mosaic floors in the sacrarium and chancel. 

Mr. J. S. Gibson, the assessor, has delivered his award in 
the competition for the Bromley municipal buildings, with the 
following result, viz :—First, Mr. R. Frank Atkinson ; second, 
Messrs. Ashley & Newman; third, Mr. G. Harrold Norton ; 
fourth, Messrs. Hall & Phillips; fifth, Messrs. Lanchester & 
Rickards. 

The Late M. Peyre has bequeathed the whole of his- 
collections as well as his fortune to the Union Centrale des 
Arts Décoratifs. When first announced it was supposed that 
only a part of both would be given. 

Mr. F. G. Jackson, who was at one time well known im 
connection with schools of art, died at Leamington on Christ- 
mas Day in his seventy-fifth year. He was long connected 
with the Birmingham school, and was the author of severab 
publications. 

Mr. W. G. Laws, late city engineer at Newcastle, died on 
the 22nd inst. He was past president of Municipal Engineers. 
and Surveyors. 

MM. Rodin’s Le Penseur, having been subscribed for, has. 
been accepted by the Minister of Public Instruction. It is. 
to be erected near the Panthéon, and the cost was 600/. 

The “Hamburger Nachrichten” supplies a list of the 
public monuments devoted to the memory of Bismarck. At. 
the present moment 194 are completed, while 48 are in course. 
of completion. The kingdom of Saxony leads with 42 and 12. 
more to come. Nor are these monuments confined to Ger- 
many; there are two in the African colonies, one in the: 
Bismarck Archipelago in the South Seas and one in Bohemia, 

Plans by Mr. Harold M. Potter, of Christ Church Road,. 
Worthing, have been adopted for the infirmary at the East. 
Preston workhouse. The other architects who sent in plans- 
were Mr. L. Barrett, Mr. H. Cogswell, Mr. Howard, Mr.. 
Stringer, Messrs. Singer, Hyde & Son, and Mr. Otto S. Doll. 

The Excavations to be made during the winter, under the 
auspices of the Liverpool University Institute of Archeology, 
in Upper Egypt will be this week begun at Hierakonpolis, the 
palace of the earliest kings of Egypt. The excavations have 
been placed, as in previous years at Beni-Hasan, Negadeh 
and elsewhere, under the care of the University reader in, 
Egyptian archeology. 

The Report of the Birmingham city surveyor to the public 
works committee on the general work of the department for: 
the twelve months ended March 31 last states that the number- 
of buildings completed during that period was :—Houses and. 
shops, I,192 ; business premises, 13 ; warehouses and shopping, 
81 ; miscellaneous, 16 ; alterations and additions, 116 ; church, I,, 
making a total of 1,419. 
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View from North-East. 


Drawing Office. 


Gallery of Hall. 


Entrance Hall. 


Private Room. 


Commercial Office. 


*INK-PHOTO,SPRAGUE &C2Lt® 4 & 5, EAST HARDING STREET, FETTER LANE.EC 


DARLINGTON. 


WHESSOE FOUNDRY, 


W. HARGREAVES BOURNE, A.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


THE 


Architect and Contract Reporter. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In view of the many difficulties which are certain to arise in 
connection with the law, practice rules and procedure under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, we have added to our 
staf A VERY EMINENT BARRISTER, who has 
made the subject a special study, and will be glad to answer 
in the columns of this paper any questions relating to the 
complicated matters arising from the provisions of this 
dificult Act. Our LEGAL ADVISER will further 
answer any legal question that may be of interest to 
our readers. All letters must be addressed “LEGAL 
ADVISER,’ Office of “ The Architect,’ Imperial Build- 
ings, Ludgate Circus, London, E,C. 

The Editor will be glad to receive from Architects in London 
and the Provinces results of Competitions and Tenders 
and other particulars of Works in progress in which they 
may be interested. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for thetr contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested to make their communications 
as brief as possible. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As creat disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., wt ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the Office, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate 
Circus, London, E.C., not later than 2 P.M. on Thursdays. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


ALNWICK.—Jan. 24.—The governors of Alnwick infirmary 
invite designs for a new building. First premium, 100/. ; 
second premium, 307. Mr. Frank Caws, F.R.I.B.A, has been 
appointed assessor. Plans on application to Mr. W. T. Hind- 
marsh, 26 Bondgate Without, Alnwick, hon. sec. to the building 
committee. 

BELFAST —Jan. 17.—The library and technical instruction 
committee seek sketch designs in competition for three 
Carnegie branch libraries. They are to be addressed to the 
Chairman, Public Library, Royal Avenue, up to 12 noon on 
January 17 Printed conditions, with plan of the sites, will be 
supplied by the Chief Librarian. 


OXFORD.—Feb. 1.—The education committee of the county 
of Oxford invite competitive designs for a provided school for 
800 children in three departments, together with a teacher’s 
house, at Caversham. Mr. S. Stallard, county surveyor, 
Oxford. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BETTWs-y-COED.—Jan. 12.—For the construction of an 
extension of waterworks, including an embankment and other 
incidental works. Mr. R. R. Owen, Church Street. 

BRADFORD.—Jan. 2.—For alterations and new fittings 
required at the central public library, Darley Street. Mr. 
F. E. P. Edwards, city architect, Whitaker Buildings, Brewery 
Street. 

CARDIFF —Jan. 9.—For supply and delivery of a public 
convenience to be erected at Portmanmoor Road, East Moors. 
Mr. W. Harpur, borough engineer, Town Hall, Cardiff. 

CARMARTHEN.—Jan. 5.—For the following works for the 
Carmarthenshire education committee :—(r) Repairs, Llechy- 
fedach Council school ; (2) repairs, Llangathen Council school ; 
(3) sinking a well in the playground, Llanwinio (Cwmbach) 
Council school; (4) repairs, master’s house, 


Llanwinio 


(Cwmbach) Council school; (5) ventilation and _ repairs 
Trelech Council school; (6) repairs, Ffynonwen Council 
school; (7) ventilation, repairs, new cloak-rooms and con- 
veniences, Bryndu Council school ; (8) colouring and painting, 
Llangennech Council school; (9) repairs, Glasfryn Council 
school ; (10) repairs, Coedmore Council school ; (11) ventila- 
tion and alterations to heating apparatus, Ffairfach Council 
school. Mr, W. D. Jenkins, county education architect, Shire 
Hall, Carmarthen. 

DUBLIN.—Jan. 4.—-For erecting, building and completely 
finishing ten labourers’ dwellings at Blanchardstown, and two 
at Baldoyle. Mr. John O’Neill, clerk, Board-room, North 
Brunswick Street, Dublin. 

EXETER.—Dec. 31.—For the erection of shops and dwell- 
ings at 29 and 30 Bridge Street, Exeter. Mr. R. M. Challice, 
architect and surveyor, 14 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

GLASGoW.—Jan, 3.—For the erection of a parapet wall and 
iron railing at the Springburn Park, for the Corporation of 
Glasgow. The Office of Public Works, City Chambers, 
Glasgow. 

HALE.—Jan. 9.—For the erection of new schools at Stam- 
ford Park, Hale, for the Cheshire County Council education 
committee. Mr. Henry Lord, architect, 42 Deansgate, Man- 
chester. 

HELSTON.—Jan. 2.—For the erection of a secondary school 
at Helston, Cornwall. Mr. W. J. Winn, surveyor, &c., Helston. 

HULL.—Dec. 31.—For taking-down shops, 46 and 48 
Whitefriargate, Hull, and the erection of banking premises. 
Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh & Graham Nicholas, architects, 
Museum Chambers, Halifax. 

HuNMANBY.—Dec. 31.—For erection of a Council school 
for 302 children at Hunmanby, Yorks. Clerk of the Works, 
Beverley. 

INGROW.—Jan. 4.—For the erection of additions to Grove 
Mills, Ingrow, Keighley. Messrs. Moore & Crabtree, archi- 
tects, York Chambers, Keighley. 

IRELAND.-—Jan. 3.—For erection of new schools on the 
site of the Old Creggan schools, Londonderry. Mr. R. Eccles 
Buchanan, architect, Castle Street, Londonderry. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 3.—For carrying-out the following works, 
for the Belfast Guardians :—To form a new strong-room for 
registers of births, deaths, &c., and to provide racks and 
drawers for the strong-room at the union workhouse. Messrs, 
Young & Mackenzie, engineers, Belfast. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 4.—For the erection of sanitary annexes, 
for the Guardians of North Dublin union, Mr. Morris, clerk 
of works, 53 Cabra Road, Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 9.—For the erection of a dispensary resi- 
dence and dispensary for the Dunganstown dispensary district. 
Mr. George T. Moore, 1 and 2 Foster Place, College Green, 
Dublin. 

IRELAND.—Jan. 11.—For the erection and completion of 
nine labourers’ cottages, for the Rathdown No. 2 Rural District 
Council. Mr. Patrick Cunniam, clerk, Loughlinstown. 

IRELAND —Jan. 12.—For building and erecting forty-six 
houses for the working classes, Cork. The City Engineer’s 
Office, Municipal Buildings, Cork, 

IRELAND. —- Jan. 12. — For the erection of thirty-three 
labourers’ cottages and out-offices, also fencing, for the Kil- 
kenny Rural District Council. Mr. Kieran Comerford, 
clerk, Kilkenny. 

KEIGHLEY.—For the erection of stabling at the Grapes inn, 
Keighley. Mr. Walter Jackson, architect, Tanfield Chambers, 
Bradford. 

KNUTSFORD.—Jan. 7.—For the erection of two blocks of 
latrines at Knutsford workhouse. Mr. Robert J. M‘Beath, 
Birnam House, Sale. 

LEIGH-ON-SEA.—Jan. 4.—For extension of the present 
engine-house at the waterworks, for the Leigh-on-Sea Urban 
District Council, Essex. Mr. William J. Petch, surveyor, 
Leigh-on-Sea. 

LIVERPOOL.—Jan. 2.—For flooring and seating building in 
Westminster Road, Kirkdale, formerly known as the industrial 
schools. Parish Offices, Brownlow Hill. 

LoNDON.—Jan. 2.—For the erection and completion of a 
fire brigade station and stables in North Road, Highgate, for 
the Hornsey Town Council. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, borough 
engineer and surveyor, Municipal Offices, 99 Southwood Lane, 
Highgate. 

LONDON.—Jan. 3.—For additions to the existing press 
house, construction of concrete flooring, engine beds, &c, at 
the sewage works, Markfield Road, South Tottenham. Mr. 
W. H. Prescott, consulting engineer, Coombes Croft House, 
712 High Road, Tottenham. 

LONDON.—Jan. 6.—For the erection of a post office at 
Chelsea. Mr. J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s 
Gate, S.W. 
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LONDON.—Jan. 9.—For the construction of stables, cart- 
sheds, loose-boxes, &c., at Home Park depot, Lower Syden- 
ham, The Town Hall, Catford (Surveyor’s Department). 

LONDON.—Jan. 9 —For the construction of an underground 
sanitary convenience in Merton Road, Wandsworth, The 
Surveyor’s Office, 41 High Street, Wandsworth, S.W. 

LONDON —Jan. 11.—For the erection of a day-room at the 
workhouse, Chase Side, Enfield. Mr. T. E. Knightley, 
106 Cannon Street, E C. 

NEWHAVEN.—Jan. 4.—For the erection of an isolation 
hospital with administration block in Lewes Road, Newhaven. 
Mr. F. J. Rayner, architect, 34 Meeching Road, Newhaven. ; 

PIERCEBRIDGE.—Dec. 31.—For the works required in 
enlarging the church school at Piercebridge, near Darlington. 
Messrs. J. P. Pritchett & Son, architects, 24 High Row, 
Darlington. 

RuHos —Jan. 3.—For the erection of a cottage at Rhos 
station, near Wrexham. Office of the Engineer, Wolver- 
hampton station, Great Western Railway. pa: 

St. BEES —Jan. 5.—For the restoration of farm building 
at Fairladies Farm, St. Bees, Cumberland. Mr. S. D. Stanley 
Dodgson, Somerset House, Whitehaven. 

SCOTLAND.—Dec. 31.—For the erection of the contem- 
plated fever hospital at Newcastleton, for the .Liddesdale 
District committee. Mr. Alexander Inglis, architect, 12 Bridge 
Street, Hawick. 

SHALDON —Jan. 10.—For the erection of a dwelling-house 
at Ringmore, Shaldon. Mr. Samuel Segar, architect, 24 and 
26 Union Street, Newton Abbot. : 

SHEFFIELD.—Jan. 5 —For fittings for the University Build- 
ings, Western Bank, Sheffield Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton, 
architects, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 

SUNDERLAND.—Jan. 4.—For the erection of a new building 
to provide a board-room and general offices. Mr. J. G. Morris, 
clerk to the Commissioners, Commissioners’ Quay, Sunderland. 

SUNDERLAND,—Jan. 9.—For the erection and completion 
of new board-room, &c., for the Sunderland and South Shields 
Water Co. Messrs. Wm. & T. R. Milburn, architects, 
20 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

WALES.— Dec. 31.—For building new farmhouses at Maes- 


WALES.—Dec. 31.—For the erection of a billiard andi 
bagatelle-room in connection with the Llanbradach Workmen’s 
Hall. Mr. Wm. Phillips, Rose Mount, Llanbradach. 

WALES.—Jan. 2.—For the erection of twenty-five houses at 
Blackwood, Mon, for the Blackwood Plas Road Building Club: 
Mr. William Dowdeswell, architect, Treharris. 

WALES.—Jan. 11.—For the erection of a new infants’ 
school, with beundary walls, outbuildings, &c, at Treharris. 
Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, architect, Central Chambers, 67 High 
Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 

WEST CHILTINGTON.—Jan. 2.— For making additions to 
the Elephant and Castle, West Chiltington, Sussex. Mr. C. H. 
Burstow, architect, 6 West Street, Horsham. 

WIMBLEDON.—Jan. 11.—For the erection of a school for 
defective children, and centre for cookery and household 
management in Queen’s Road, Wimbledon. Mr. R. H. 
Smethurst Butterworth, clerk to the local education authority,. 
Council Offices, Wimbledon, S.W. 

WISBECH.—Jan. 3.—For alterations and additions to the 
schoolmaster’s house, Parson Drove. Mr. H. Farr Simpson,. 
county surveyor, Wisbech. 


WooDsRIDGE.— Jan. 9—For the erection of a new . 


pavilion for scarlet fever, and additions to the administration 
block and the block of outbuildings at the isolation hospital, 
Woodbridge, near Guildford. Mr. Edward L. Lunn, architect, 
36 High Street, Guildford. 


A COMPANY is in course of formation with a capital of 
890,000/. for converting Naples into a great centre of 
mechanical engineering, especially for railway purposes. It is 
intended that in the matter of locomotives, rolling-stock of 
every description and permanent way, Italy shall be com- 
pletely self-supplying. 

THE Manchester Corporation have opened baths and a 
washhouse in the Hulme district. The new buildings cover an 
area of 607 square yards. The accommodation consists of 
twelve wash-baths for men and twelve for women, a washhouse 
containing twenty washing stalls, a mangling and ironing-room 
(all fitted with the necessary machinery) and a house for the 


evan, Crossnant, &c., Llanfynydd ; stables, cowsheds, &c., at 
Glansannan and Abersannan, near Dryslwyn, Golden Grove, 
R.S.O. Mr. David Jenkins, architect, Llandino. 


—_— 


LINCRUSTA=~-W ALTON ne sunsury watt pecoration. 
THE KING OF WALL HANGINGS. SOLID in Colour, Relief & Vatue, 


The Manufacturers have issued a Book containing more than 60 Patterns in Dadoes, Ceilings and Fillings 
in LINCRUSTA-WALTON, at the uniform price of 1s. per yard. 


< HIGH-RELIEF AND LOW-RELIEF CEILINGS, FRIEZES, &c. 
CAMEOID, a 


The New Embossed Decorative Material for Ceilings and Walls, a material thoroughly reliable, and 
of highest quality. BEAUTIFUL AS PLASTER—AT MUCH LESS COST! 
FREDK. WALTON 
Telegrams, 


& CO. Ltp., Sole BWanufachirers and YBafentees, 
¢ Lincruste- Welton, Londofi." 1 & 2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. ae Gnen 


MELLOWES & CO.’S 


ECLIPSE ROOF-GLAZING, 


For Roofs of all Descriptions. 


Contractors to H.M. Government, ail principal Rallways and Corporations. 
THE ONLY ABSOLUTELY IMPERISHABLE GLAZING. 


Works: SHEFFIELD. LONDON: 28 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


resident engineer. The charge for the wash-baths will be 1d. 
and for the washhouse 13d. per hour. The cost of the build- 
ings, including the land, will be about 6,500/. a? 


HOT WATER & STEAM HEATING 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF BUILDINGS. 


W. J. BURROUGHES & SONS, 


143 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Telephone 8160 Bank. Telegraph, “ILLAPSE, LONDON.” 


All particulars Free. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TENDERS. 


BRIGHTON. 
For repairs and improvements to the Crown Street infants’ 


ACCRINGTON. school. Messrs. T. SIMPSON & SON, surveyors, Brighton. 
For the erection of Hyndburn Park schools. Messrs. A. J. J.& W. Simmonds , £245 oO 
SHAW & T. H. VOWLES, architects. Olliver . : ZADETOmLO 
W. Eaves & Co,, Cocker Street, eae oo! Lynn & Sons 2254.0, 0 
(accepted) . »A411,250 10. 6 Lockyer 224 0 O 
Keywood . 22te Teer o 
SATTIN & EVERSHED (accepted ) 2202.05 0 
ALDERSHOT. 
For sewerage works, for the Urban District Council. Mr. BRISTOL. 
FRED. C. UREN, engineer. For extension of warehouse, Lawrence Hill. Mr. W. H. 
12-inch and 9-iuch Surface-Water Drains, North Lane. WATKINS, architect. 
Martin, Wells & Co. ; $5700 OnLO Cowlin & Son . £2,050 0 O 
Ball & Co. . We ee ns 48 coc |e aye 1,997 © © 
Turner. : : : san 35S Ont O Lewis 1,950 0 0 
Cunningham, Bornes G6COws wien) lw) 355.0 o| Ridd. Shee SS AS. 
Bireetersc Ca.) 2, 299k Or Love. ee ee 
Norris . : : : : : : oan 24 Sy On7 O Beaven 1,899 0 oO 
Humphreys ; 1,890 0 O 
g-znch Sewer, Church Road. H, Wide Es f, NEALE (accepted) 1,869 0 O 
Ball & Co. . ° : : 3238 OlO 
Martin, Wells & Con. 300.0, oO 
Dean . ‘ 280 0 oO GREAT MISSHNDEN. 
Streeter & Co. 245 9 o| For two houses for Mr. Alfred Dunhill. Mr. J. BRUCE 
Norris . 189 0 o MERSON, architect, Kilburn, 
Turner. L777 Gano Patman & Fotheringham . 222 Oe. O 
Cunningham, Forbes & Co. 139 0 oO Dymock . 2,179 LO o 
Aldridge & Son 2 1O5ee he O 
Wright om Kops) a) 
BECKENHAM. G. PARSONS (accepted ) 1,846 0 oO 


For supply and: delivery of seventy-five sluice-valve hydrants, 


“ Metropolitan” or similar pattern, together with cast-iron IRELAND. 

surface boxes, &c., for the Urban District Council. Mr. | For the erection of building at Keady, for the Northern 

JOHN A. ANGELL, surveyor. Banking Company, Ltd. Mr. H. C. PARKINSON, archi- 
Alley & MacLellan £255 o © tect, Armagh. Quantities by Messrs. W. H. STEPHENS & 
Boydell & Sons : : : - 240 0 O SONS, Belfast. 
Glenfield & Kennedy . 3 ‘ - pUASS. Ref Ye) McRoberts & GE : ASL AG On. O 
Bird & Co, . : : - : : 167 0 oO Kidd. : 5,140 0 O 
Harris . 160 9 oO Courtney & Co, 5100). OmO 
Stone & Co., "Ltd, 15 7.0 Laverty & Sons ees Mek (2) 
Ham, Baker & Co. 1530. 0 Calwell 4,990 0 O 
BLAKEBOROUGH & SONS, Brighouse (accepted) 146 00 W. DOWLING, Belfast (accepted) 4, 070—0mnO 


ELECTRIC HAYWOOD & CO. LTD 


me pEO- 7 ES ee nl a a MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLAZED SANITARY PIPES, 


YARD GULLIES, &c. &c. 


TCT a 
mn 
MO 


CLOSET PANS AND TRAPS. 


= 


Works: MOIRA, ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 


Telegrams, ‘“‘ Haywood, Moria.” 
National Telephone, No. 17 Swadlincote. 


ROOFING TILES. 


VARIOUS COLOURS. 
SPECIAL HAND-MADE Sandy-faced. 


Also PRESSED Smooth-faced { Trade Mark: 


= 


= 
=> 


I 
i 
a 
« a | 

ee 


FINEST MADE. 


HYDRO” X. L. HARTSHILL. 
SPOT CASSELS. ve 2s WILLIAMSON, |HARTSHIEL BRICK AND THLE CO. ETD: 
MOTHER WE LE. Roofing Ti es supplied by us over a quarter of : eee ago are 
Catalogues Free, as good now as when first fixed 
THE 
Y CO. WALLS, 
WV HEARTHS, 
LIMITED, a ag 


The WORTLEY FIRECLAY CO.’S Branch 
ELLAND RD., LEEDS. ant 
CLAZED & SALT GLAZED BRICKS | swanuincorte, NEAR BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


ERFECTION IN ROOFING. 


COLTHURST & SYMON’S PATENT INTERLOCKING TILES. 


Wo Nailing required. Absolutely Wind Proof. Cannot Strip in the most exposed situation. 


Manufacturers of every description of Roofing Tiles, also Ridges, Finials, &. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. Only Medal, Vienna 1873. Silver Medal, Paris, 1875- 
Wrorks—BRIDGWATER, SOMERSET. 


Vol, LXXI, of THE ARCHITECT. Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. 


The TRENT ART TILE CO. 


CHIMNEY POTS & FIRE BRICKS. 


The Patent ACME” CUBING-MOTION (Regd.) 


‘STONE-BREAKER 


Gives MAXIMUM OUTPUT at MINIMUM COST. 
GOODWIN, BARSBY & CO. 


Engineers, LEICESTER. 
Also makers of FINE CRUSHING ROLLS. 


To keep out Damp and Water the use of 


ROCK ASPHALTE 


is essential, and the best results are obtained 
from the material and workmanship of the 


FRENCH ASPHALTE Co. 


LIMITED, 


§ Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon St., E.¢. 


INDIA RUBBER STAMPS, 


For Heading Note Paper, Marking Linen, Crests, 
Facsimiles and all business purposes. 


MONOGRAMS, comntcce itn box’ pat 


For FLOORS, and Ink. Postage 3d. extra. Full names, in neat type, 2s. post 
free. Price Lists free. 


JOHN BERKLEY, 8 Livery St. Birmingham. 


é 


Moc: PARQUET: WD BIS¢ K | 
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LIVERSEDGE. 


For the construction of about 6 miles of main and branch 
sewers of 12-inch and 9-inch diameter, together with man- 
holes, lampholes and other works, for the extension of the 


HORLEY. 


For the erection of Council school at Horley, Surrey. Messrs. 
JARVIS & RICHARDS, architects, 36 Victoria Street, S.W. 
WEBB, Godstone (accepted) , : : 


. £3886 16 0 


sewerage system of the district. Messrs. CHAS. GOTT & 

SONS, engineers, Bradford. LITTLEHAMPTON. 
Mayall . £12,794 13 ©| For the erection of free library. Mr. H. HOWARD, architect. 
Brebner . ; : > A . 12,408 6 9 * Sten by Mr. C. F. A. POLAND. pe 

: if a urre - : : - . £2,699 oO "o 
ice ce d ee ne i Linfield & Sons 3 . 2,337 ome 

aie ° : ; 253 4 Snewin Bros. . _ . 2)310. OmrO 
Drake 11,399 9 0 W. WALLIS, Littlehampton (accepted : 2,197 “OO 
T. Jackman, jun. 10,585 3 0| Architect's estimate . soe efege temo 
Balmforth 10,567 18 2 
Shackleton & Co. 10,382 0-0 LONDON. 
Barry 10,250 50 0 Roe . Peoriah ‘ ‘th i a she 
Starkey 9,755 14 1| For the execution of works in connection with a nurses’ home 
Parker 9,340 9 7 at the infirmary, Bancroft Road. Mr. J. M. KNIGHT, 
Greenwood & Son . 9,190 10 oO architect. 
Bentley : 9,179 II oO eat Wood . £8,959 oo 
Waring & Sons 8,998 7 oO b J. Woods . : yee oo 
Barker Bros. 8,991 12 o| Gibbs : ae rg: Seis © 
Awandalte 8,007 1 4 Petry <°O0.8) c : » 3,109 De 
Graham & Sons 8,833 0 0 Turnbull & Sons - > 8,050, 0.80 
Day d 8,745 17 6 Johnson & Co. . : - 7:995 1.0 8 
H.&w. Barraclough 8.744 7 0 Harris & Wardrop " 7,859 9 oO 
Ward & Tetley 8,734 13. 0 Yates. 2 ‘ . 0) te igh Oo Oo 
Naylor & Son. 8,585 0.0, Calcutt .  . : ay: 728 ae 
Bedford & Son 857015 o| vsymes st 7a Se 
Morley & Sons < . 8544 12 6 Almond & Son . : : ; : : 71400 oo 
Graham & Sons . . . . 8499 0 oj Gladding. . st ee 
Doleman. ‘ é , ; £6 34005 94 Lawrence & Son . . 75395 0 0 
Garforth Bros. ‘ : 8,247 10 2 W. A. BARKER, Forest Gate (accepted) . 62 66 Some 
Egan & Sons . 8,163 14 3 Pearcemias. ° . : : . i FeO . fe 
Sugden : 5 : i 8,100 o o| For new sorting-rooms and nice at the Anglo-American 
Ross & Crabtree. : ; : 7,942 10 O Laundry, Lower Tooting. Plans by Mr. S. J. REYNOLDs, 
MacKay & Son : : ; : 7 ROLe mom IT Reigate. Quantities by Mr. J. KENNARD, Croydon. 
Greaves & Wheater 7,733 15 10 Josolyne & Young : - A : “£1 875 0 Oo 
Edmondson & Wyatt : 7,024 10 9g Black & Son . é 8 ee 
Horsfall & Son ; F : 7,500). 000 Truett & Steel . ; : : : + E,4000n0 050 
Brook : : : 77,5031" 0 Funnell & Co. . ; A : : : « \1;450)20080 
Sutcliffe Bros. 7,500 0 6 Smith & Sons . 1,432 0 0 
Arnold & Son. : Ti272ieO 20 W. AKERS & Co., South Norwood (accepted) 1,375 9 oO 
W. Brice, Bradford (accepted ) 6,900 0 oO Barker . deat Om ao 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
Late of 22 Martin’s eee Oannon Street, London, E.O., 
have REMOVED to 


4 & 5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 
Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports | 
Oopied or Litoogi:aphed with rapidity and care. | 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments. 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon BEpeaauoe: or stamped directed 
anvelope, 


PHOTO-COPIES 


‘‘WEST ” PROCESS, Indian Ink Lines on Drawing Paper 
LINEN WEST PRINTS (C4RBON-LINVES) 


ARE AOCEPTED FOR OFFIOIAL FILING INSTHAD OF 
OLOTH TRACINGS. 


Miss A. WEST & PARTNERS, 


ESTABLISHED 1888, 


Broadway Chambers, 
WESTMINSTER. 
Te No. 135 Vietoria. 


ENAMELLED GLAZED BRICKS, 

Salt Glazed Bricks, Fire Bricks, Fire Tiles, Lumps, &., 

Boiler Seatings and Oovers, Red and Buff Front Bricks, 

Blue and Brindled aire Olen Oommon Building Bricks, 
‘ire Ol 


| HENRY WARRINGTON & SON, 


Berry Hill Works, STOKE- ON-TRENT.. 


“ FROSTERLEY 


MARBLE.” 


EMLEY & SONS, Ld. 


Steam Marble Mills, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents: 


“ps penal CASES for THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: Imperial Buildings, 
Ludgate Circus, London, B.C. 


QUANTITIES, &e., LITHOGRAPHED| (oq DRAWING OFFICE — 


Accurately and with Despatch. 


| METCHIM & SON, 
8 PRINCE’S STREET, GREAT GEORGE ST., S.W., 
and 32 CLEMENT’S LANE, E.C. 


Surveyors’ Diary and Tables for 1905, price 6d., post 7d. ; 
Leather, 1s. Telephone No. 434 Westminster. 


BLUE and 


FERRO-GALLIC 


PRINTS. 


White line on blue ground, and dark line on white ground. 


W. F. STANLEY & CO., LIMITED 
Railway Approach, London Bridge, 8.E. 
NEW REVISED PRICE LIST POST FREE. 
No extra charge for Prints by Electric Light. 


| Telephone No. 871 Hop. Teleg. Add., “Tribrach, London.” 


A. HARRIS, 


T. 
SANITARY ENCINEER, 
56 BLACKFRIARS ROAD, LONDON, 


Manufacturer of every description of 


S.E. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES 


Catalogues on Application. Tel. No, 1882 Central. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Erectors, 


W. J. FURSE & CO. 


TRAFFIC STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


Mill Chimneys Erected and Repaired. Church Spires Restored. 
Telegrams, “FURSE, NOTTINGHAM." 


: screened and graded 
OR CLINKER to suit all purposes 
9 in Building Works or 


Sewerage Treatment. Prompt deliveries by our own 
vane in London or by Rall or Barge in any quantities. 


Apply, CLOKE BROTHERS, 
Coke and Breeze Merchants, 


3 St. Augustine’s Road, ae 


Telephone, 606 King’s Cross, Telegrams, “Olokeful, London.’ 


OORE’S Tracing Papers (40 different kinds), 


POURE’ S Continuous Drawing Papers (up to 
7inches wide). 


POORE’S Tracing Cloths (8 different kinds), 
POORE’S Sensitised Papers, 
Send for Particulars, and send for Catalogues and Samples, 


CEO. J. POORE & CO. LTD., LIVERPOOL. 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


ROBT. NICHOLL, 
153 HIGH HOLBORN, 
Established 1848. LONDON. 
Large Stock. 
Immediate Delivery. 
SEND FOR NEW LIST, 
Tel. No. 9648 Central, 


WITCHELL & CO. 


Art Metal Workers & Manufacturers, 
VULGAN HOUSE, 56LUDGATE ILL, LONDON, E.6. 


Every description of ironwork for the Exterior ‘ 
Interior of Ohurches, Mansions, Residences Public and }. 

Private Sue &e, 1 
Estimates supplied. _Trial order 


PATEN T 
EMPTYING 


To‘empty 
TWIN STOP-COCK. a 
As used by War Office and down'A 


London School Board. 


GARRATT & ; CO. 


Leipsic Read, Camberwell, S.E, 


a 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON—continucd. LONDON —continued. 

For erecting a branch library at Brockley. Mr. A. L. Guy, | For the rebuilding of 30 & 32 Whitfield Street, for Messrs. 
4 a enan ies PD Mr, H., RAMEN. Catesby & Sons, in connection with their present premises 
W.&D. Ae 7 ag Sat he ve! A579 a 2 in Tottenham Court Road, &c. Mr. Hy. A. WHITBURN, 
Tongue & Co. . ‘ 2 ; ; , ee x ye architect, 22 Surrey Street, W.C., and Woking. Quantities 
Rapins 4 : ‘ ‘ ; ; k ? ee era OG by Mr. J. T. CAREW, surveyor, 22 Surrey Street. Ns: 

aggers & Co, . : : F ; : aah oO Late Old Materials 
ereneene SOberee ss ie) es, oe 5,073 0.,,0 Rurmapeesous A 8 are cts 
Menemsoneete 5 5) way Lee ae 1,704,940, 0,0 si bee” Raha Leia Nae £97 ue 
Thomas & PES et ps ; ; A ‘ 4,905 ce) Silage F ; ; ; BAD OS cs SO UAtE? 
Watt sie: ; ; Bat hea Be Se cc OaO TOSSER : gh PETS Ee Ree ae aa 
Vigore2Go.  . |. ; : ; f : 1338 oO Mattock & barons é ¢ 2 5,;289%.0° 0 3OnrOnnO 
Bulled & Co. . é : F - : AOL On O Patman & Fotheringham . een TeaeO) Ob E206 0 +O 
pane. a; . . . . . . ae 2 . Smith & Sons. : of Gl geo 0 Gono 6 
Gropley Bros, . ; Aaa me Martin, Wells & Co., Tid : )2a,07 56 0 1S — 
eee A dy NRO). 1h 472610710 Doves aus: ETM aig oe aa 
Martin. ; ; : . ; 5; 690 a) 20 T. SOBEY, 34 Tambis onda 
Holloway . ¥ ; ; : s ‘ * 4,667) foe10 Street (accepted) . - + 4,0940.05-0 [lek Re pede, 
Pierre ots), a. ke | ey 4,654 0100 0 MattecieirOSa ds, is) Se 2.5) «A,9008 18 = 
Kent. : : : : : . Fe 24,0445 2.0.880 
Smith & Sons . : : : : ; ; 4,623 oO 
Stimpson &. Co. : : : = : 1 4,01Ge.010,0 
ig soe & Co.’. ‘ F ‘ ‘ : 784,605 <0 0 PLYMOUTE. 
ae pain. f : ‘ d ? i nee 7 Z For the erection of ib blocks of dwellings at Prince Rock, for 
Davey & Jones. i : : ; ; | 4,568 0 0 the Plymouth Corporation. Messrs. HINE & ODGERS, 
Nightingale. : : : F > 64,535, 0 0 prem ec 
Patman & Fotheringham : : - ; 4,52 70 US etc . ‘ j } / : crepe 2 A 
Sharpington . : : : : . 4,525 QupO Peyote. . ; ; : a aes 
Shelbourne & Co. . 5 . : ‘ se 4, 503e. OunO Hg ab oo ; : ; ‘ : ; $2720 Cams 2 
Renwick . . A : ; ; é on 454045050 eae : ; ; ; UN iat by 
Poctka rds oa: . na 4433, Ono Pra aes : A : . 0 . 4896 0 oO 
F. J, GORHAM, Greenwich (accepted ) : eis de> ats, venues nig es ; ‘ ’ : ‘ ee is ® 

For supply of blinds for the Chelsea Board of Guardians. Stevenson. : ‘ . j ’ : 4,870 OFC 
James & Son ‘ : -£t L312 000 Roach & Lovell : 2 E é : ~ 4,863.0 50 
W. Owen, Ltda’ : 5 2 : : II0 O O Jones ‘ ‘ ‘ : . 4,746 0 O 
Smith & Co. : : ; ; : : MPTOG. 108.0 Matcham & Gas ‘ : é : A 4720.0 O 
Messent : : : i ‘ : aL OOm Ono Crockerell. i A ‘ ; i ; se 4; 7.2 5 Oe O} 
Plumstead Bros. . : ; 2 : ; el O4ae sano May. 4 : d : ; : : - 4,643 0 © 
Ashby . . . : é ; ; é . 100 16 3 Pearse Bros. . : ; , ‘ 2 - 4,549 9 @ 
Pride . 9q7° (04.0 Blake ; | : 5 2 +), 4,4501/071 0 
JONES, Haines & Co., "Fulham Road ‘(accepted ) 93 9 6 S. ROBERTS (accepted ) 2 2 ; : . 4,250 OF 6 


GRANITE ro BUILDING, Glazed 


PAVING, ROAD-MAKING, CONCRETING, @ 
BACTERIA BEDS, &e. 
QUOTATIONS PROMPTLY GIVEN. 1C Ss, 
D R J S S 3 D G R A N IT FE The Farnley Iron Co. Ltd., Leeds. 
=. ie SN ewal 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. CAST IRON COLUMNS 
= 


THE ENDERBY AND STONEY STANTON 
GRANITE COMPANY, LTD., STANCHIONS AND GIRDERS 


NARBOROUGH, near LEICESTER. Head, Wrightson & Co., Ltd., 


Thornaby. Stockton-on-Tees, 
V 
i VAL DE TRAVERS |'BASSANT Bros. 


ESTD. 1879. 

COMPRESSED OR MASTIC PARQUET FLOORING 
IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWA MANUFACTURERS, 
Footways, Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 87 CHARLOTTE STREET, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 

Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis Courts, &. 
Works: LONDON & SOUTHALL. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, Morcoinertionsith aamotbes one 
| HAMILTON HOUSE, BISHOPSGATE STREET of the same name. 
WITHOUT, LONDON, E.C. Estimates and Designs free. 
Telegrams, ‘ Oarpetless, London.” 
Telephone, 204 Mayfair. 


“THE ARCHITECT” 


‘Special Double Number THE HELLIWELL R. MIDDLETON, 


ee 33 
WILL BE PUBLISHED ON PERFECTION SYSTEM HYDRAULIC & GENERAL sane 
sawuany 6, 1905 PATENT GLAZING S*-0=*¢ "ensr, Let. 
CODES: LIEBER, A.B.O., 4ra EDITION, 
Boe they sppearea,| QBS SGUNPHOUSE, YORK ee aig Cn 
of THE CATHEDRALS which have been LONDON OFFICE: y London Agent— 


published on Application to The Publisher. 11 VIOTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. | C. E, AMOS, 11 Quem Victoria Street, E.Ce 
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SUPPLEMENT 
SCOTLAND. WAKEFIELD. 
For works required in erection of a villa at High Street, | For erecting a porter’s lodge, receiving wards, isolation wards, 

Buckie. Mr. J. D. GEDDES, architect, Buckie. entrance gates and new road, for the Guardians. Mr. J. 

DAY, architect, Wakefield. 

ERR eS: bea Lockey, excavator, bricklayer, &c. . : . £1,888 3 0 

Dawson, mason . : ‘ : : : AV EEL ee is 1 & M Arundel carpenter : aes 
Geddes & Sons, carpenter . é ; é jhe 9G fe) Woodhead, h P : ; eg 3 
Barcley & Son, slater . : 5 : : Ay Arse te oodhead, heating sigue: : "dm pee hel ox) 
2 Wilson, plumber : : ; : : 165 "oF 0 
Campbell, plumber . ; ; ; 5 5 T OO Ill; ihitelat 8 

Hume, plasterer . : ) : : ; «lea 3 iat pe SA ALS doe | : : : : ; of 
Johnston, painter 5 gt lp MRSS Seat bro tiene Co. plasterer. heey 
Glegg & Thomson Peon tate aga ke Wakefield Electrical Engineering Co, electrical 58. 0.0 
’ : ; ‘ P Fleming & Born, painter . : : A 17 10 0 

SHIPLEY. 
For erection of Carnegie library, Leeds Road. Mr. ApmM. WALES. 
SHARP, architect, Bradford. For partial building of the Griffin hotel, Blaenavon. Mr. R. L. 
Accepted tenders. ROBERTS, architect, Abercarn. 
Wilks & Ingham, mason . - ; «41,130 15 40 Hatherley . “ j ; : : re - £867 oO 
Deacon, joiner . . . : OD ano Tudor . : : : t : ‘ : -2'3404.0 40 
J. & W. Bates, plasterer and concreter OR Gey Yo) Jenkins : : ‘ : : ‘ ‘ -. 840 0 Oo 
Jackson, p!umber and glazier . : 4 2 (2090 200 Poole . : : : : : - «+ 22 MBIOMsen oO 
Pulman & Sons, steel and ironwork . : ; Of sano Morgan ; : : ., 800 II © 
Rushworth, heating BPP ee 5 : ; ; 80 0 oO N. BAGLAyY, Abertillery (accepted) : : . 993 MONS 
Thornton, slater ‘ : é : : 66 0 Oo Hooper : A : : +) ZAC Ono 
Holdsworth, painter . . 2 ; , ; 24 BAD taeo 
WATFORD. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA. For levelling and laying-out ground and forming new roads 
For making-up of roadway in continuation of Occupation as an extension of the Watford Cemetery. Mr. CHARLES 

Road, with the necessary retaining walls, arches, &c, P. AYRES, surveyor. 

Mr. E. J. ELFORD, borough engineer. Judge . : ; ; : y 5 . £330 0 0 
Bell . : : a : : . £4,942 11 6 Swain . : a c . . . f » 305 0 O 
les... 0 Us Ny Sig rie y ta 45250 ROW 0411 S Brown - « « +» | Saat omen 
Buxton & Jenner. - . + 414512 7] Bracey& Clarke, .«: . . 4) unineme 
J. C. FLAXMAN, Southend | (accepted ) : 24 3;0607, 0; 10 
Surveyor’s estimate . : 5 “bele) © © WOODVILLE. 

STAINES. For the erection of a church-room in connection with the 
For sewering Ruskin Road, for the District Council. Mr. parish church of St. Stephen, Woodville, near Burton-on- 

E. J. BARRETT, engineer. Trent. Mr. W. N. RICHARDS, ae Woodville. 
Kavanagh & Co.. ; : ; : ; £240 17 Oo Ford & Co. A : : ; ‘ £14396 ome) 
Mott & Sons : : : ‘ : j 212 10/0 Lowe & Sons . : ; : . : 15324°".0- 0 
Wheeler. : . ; 5 : : “20S 17250 Godfrey . ‘ i ee : « “Sez io. (O 
Wimpey & Co. . s : : A LOA ay RO Pearce . ‘ Fe aca : F s* 132684" 5" so 
W. H. AUGUR (accepted ) A C 4 lS ORONO Cartwright Bros. A : ; ; . S255 RO. 
Surveyor’s estimate. : ; : : et OSS HOunO E. CLARKE, Woodville (accepted bess : ; | “£;2TO O'S 
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WOKINGHAM. 
For erecting new schools for the Berkshire education com- 


mittee. Mr. F. C, PINKS, architect, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Godwin . : : , ; A ; aA 7Al7 1910 
Orchard & Son ; js : : - pail fe Sy ier a; 
Ferguson & Co, a 0,007 10.7 0 
Mitcheil Bros. . : O519. OF Oo 
Cox & Sons F : : : 6,445 0 O 
Stimson & Sons A - . : 6,438 2 3 
Lewis & Son. : - : . 6,422 0 O 
Charman . ‘ F j . ;: G,414 = Ono 
Foster Bros. . a F - : 20,2040". O 
Ellis . - - . 6,371 90 oO 
Messom & Sons : : ; 6,470 0) 0 
Chamberlain . : 6.257507 0 
Newbury . 5 4 O27 Ae 2 
Brown : ae 6,156 0 oO 
Seward . : : 6,130 0 O 
Roome & Co. : : 5 : A 6,116 0 O 
East & Hyde . : : 3 f 4 6,076 0 oO 
Martin, Wells & Co, Ltd. a . : . 6,000 0 Oo 
Faulks. 5 < : : F 5 25,0971) 242 
Gibson. : : : : 3 . . '5,994° 08 O 
Wallis c : : : : z ; 0 SekYL @ 
Flint . . ‘ : ‘ : ‘ . 2 557201200 
Hughes . : ; : ; - : 161.5,097m O80 
Putts : : : : : : p mn 50408, O81 
W. WATSON, Ascot (accedbted ) . : ‘ 4 65;5905,.0 m0 


THE Ulster Unionist Parliamentary party, meeting in 
Belfast on October 22, passed a resolution asking the Govern- 
ment to instruct the engineer of the Board of Works to 
prepare an alternative and less elaborate scheme regarding the 
drainage of the Bann for a proposed expenditure of not more 
than 90,000/. The Government have failed to make any 
advance in the matter. The executive committee of the Bann 
Drainage Conference will ask Mr. Barton, an eminent hydraulic 
engineer, to make an independent examination of the whole 
question, and have decided to apply to Mr. Wyndham for the 
loan of the documents and plans, or copies thereof, and 


TRADE NOTES. 


Tue St. Frideswide’s Schools, Oxford, 
and ventilated by means of Shorland’s 
stoves. 

IN Mr. R. A. Roberts’s sketch, “ Dick Turpin,” one of the 
attractions at the Coliseum, the scene at the old Hampstead 
tavern, The Spaniards, acquires reality by the use of antique 
oak, and in another scene a conspicuous feature is a handsome 
suite of Louis Seize furniture. In both cases Messrs. Oetzmann 
& Co., of 62-79 Hampstead Road, W., are responsible for the 
attractive stage pictures presented. 

A NEw clock with Cambridge chimes and showing the 
time on three external illuminated dials has just been presented 
to Holy Trinity Church, Gee Cross, Hyde, Cheshire, to the 
memory of the late Rev. R. H. Brows, M.A., canon of Chester 
and rural dean of Stockport and vicar of Staley, by his widow. 
The same firm carried out the above who made Hyde town 
hall clock and chimes many years ago, viz. Messrs. Wm. 
Potts & Sons, of Leeds and Newcastle-on-Tyne, from the 
designs of Lord Grimthorpe. Messrs. Potts have also erected 
a new memorial at Whitby parish schools to the memory of 
the late superintendent for over thirty years of the above 
schools, with two dials, one outside and one inside the 
schools. 


are being warmed 
patent Manchester 


ELECTRIC NOTES. 


AN electric crane, to cost about 15,000/,, is being built by a 
Carlisle firm of engineers for shipment to South Africa. It 
will be the largest crane of its kind that has been built. 

Six candidates have been selected for the post of city 
electrical engineer of Worcester. The salary is 4o0/. a year, 
rising to 500/. 

THE takings from the Sheffield City Tramways in fares 
for the year just ended amounted to 235,939/. During the past 
quarter there has been a considerable drop as compared with 
the three months ended September 309, but all the returns show 
a decrease for the concluding quarter of each year. 

SiR THOMAS HIGHAM, representing the Punjaub Power 
Association, of London, is at Lahore with the object of acquir- 
ing from the Government concessions to harness the enormous 
water power, and especially the irrigation canals of the Punjaub, 


which has hitherto been wasted, and to supply electricity. 


appointed a committee to make an examination of them. 
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THE provisional order promoted by the Glasgow Corpora- 
tion includes among other objects that the gas borrowing 
powers be increased to the sum of 4,200,000/., of which 
1,400,000/, has been authorised to be borrowed for the purposes 
of the electricity undertaking of the Corporation. 

THE Dunfermline Town Council will go forward in March 
with a provisional order to supply electric light and power to 
the town. The consulting engineer has stated that the pro- 
posals made by the Fife Electric Power Company for laying 
cables in the burgh streets did not sufficiently safeguard the 
public interest, and he advised the Council not to agree to 
them. 

A BILL is to be promoted in Parliament for the authorisa- 
tion of an electric power company with a capital of 5,000,000/. 
to distribute power in the Metropolis. Among the supporters 
are Lord Armstrong, Mr. J. Douglas Vickers, Mr. A. F. Yarrow, 
Sir James Joicey and Sir Andrew Noble. The customers of 
the new company will be largely drawn from the great works 
and wharves on the Thames. 

THE Redditch District Council have decided to borrow 
16,000/. from the Liverpool Victoria Legal Friendly Society, 
the amount of the new loan sanctioned by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in connection with the electric-light undertaking. 
The loan is borrowed at 4 per cent. for twenty-five years, but 
the Council retains the right of paying off the whole amount at 
five, ten, fifteen or twenty years. 

THE electrification of the Belfast tramways will be com- 
menced in a few weeks and local labour will be employed 
exclusively, if practicable. Local material will also be used as 
far as possible, and a contract for 12,030 tons of cement has 
been given to a Belfast firm. The contractors, it is under- 
stood, will also require 80,000 tons of square setts and 
40,000 tons of ground stones. 

THE Leeds Corporation are developing’ their electric tram 
service, and the extension to Horsforth was begun on Tuesday. 
The Leeds Steel Works have secured ‘the contract for the 
supply of 850 tons of steel rails at 57. 75. 6¢@. a ton, which is 
stated to be the lowest price at which steel rails have ever been 
secured in Leeds. The undertaking is estimated to cost about 
25,000/,, of which 8,o00/. will be expended in labour. 

THE result of arbitration proceedings between the Rourne- 
mouth Corporation and the Poole and District Electric 
Traction Company, in connection with the purchase by the 
Corporation of the company’s lines between Poole and 


HOT 


Bournemouth, and the rights they possess in Bournemouth 
and Christchurch districts, has been published. The umpire, 
Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrence, and the referees, Mr. W. Eve and 
Mr. R. Vigers, have fixed the price at 112,000/., the Corporation 
to pay the costs of the arbitration. The company’s original 
claim amounted to about 450,000/., whilst the Corporation’s 
estimate was between 60,000/. and 70,0001. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Widnes Town Ccuncil desire to expend 49,362/. on 
new works and land and 5,000/. on additional retorts. 

EXCAVATION is proceeding in earnest at Avonmouth dock, 
and during the past three months nearly 200,090 cubic yards 
of material have been removed, bringing the total number of 
cubic yards excavated up to 1,750,000. About 1,509 men are 
now employed on the works. 

THE Portadown and Banbridge Joint Waterworks Board 
have passed a resolution asking the Local Government Board to 
sanction a loan of 70,000/. to provide a water-supply for the 
joint district. The source of the proposed supply is the Shimna 
river, in the Mourne Mountains. 

WORKMEN’S compensation cases, which were not pro- 
ceeded with during the last Michaelmas sittings, will, it is 
understood, be taken in Appeal Court I. during the coming 
Hilary sittings on and after January 12. The list at present 
contains over forty claims, some of which were set down early 
this year. 

DURING a storm at Holyhead in 1902 an iron church was 
blown down. The foundation-stone of a new stone structure 
to be erected on the site of the old one has just been laid. The 
new building is to cost from 15,000/, to 16,000/., the iron one 
costing 4507. The contractors are Messrs. William Williams 
& Sons, Lanyrefail. 

THE Bexhill Town Council have instructed Mr. H. Ward, 
architect, to submit plans and estimates for the provision of 
further office accommodation immediately at the rear of the 
existing town hall buildings, such scheme to be a part carrying 
out of the corridor system of offices forming the basis of the 
original town hall scheme. 

AT Dukinfield a public inquiry was held respecting an 
application to borrow 4,935/. for private street improvements. 
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Of the amount asked for 2,c00/. has already been spent. In 
answer to the question how it was that the Council had 
proceeded with the work without sanction, the town clerk said 
it was thought at first that the money could be obtained from 
the rates. 

THE Scarborough Corporation has decided to return to the 
Local Government Board for cancellation powers for loans 
and surplus over actual cost of undertaking amounting in the 
aggregate to over 2,000/, Other powers to be reserved are in 
regard to improvements and the construction of a new road, 
the total estimated cost being over 5,000/, These schemes 
remain in contemplation. 

THE Havant Urban Council have amended certain by-laws 
with regard to the erection of corrugated iron buildings next 
to structures already put up. By the regulations no building 
could adjoin a permanent erection, but must be placed at a 
distance of at least 30 feet from it. In future those putting up 
such structures must keep them 30 feet distant from other 
buildings, excepting those on land belonging to themselves. 

THE Poole Town Council will not support a scheme costing 
many thousand pounds for the promotion of a light railway 
between Bournemouth and Swanage, with a conveyer suspen- 
sion bridge across the entrance to Poole harbour. It was also 
decided to defer for the present the extension of the existing 
electric tramways through Branksome Park and Canford Cliffs 
to the Poole sandbanks. 

THE Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have formally 
approved the following recommendations of the works com- 
mittee, which had been before the Board at their previous 
meeting :— To construct a roadway commencing at the 
Hornby Dock, and to lay down railway lines in it at a total 
estimated cost of 7,300/.; and to deepen the greater part of 
the Queen’s Dock at an estimated cost of 41,000/, 

BETWEEN estimate and actual cost in building and engineer- 
ing enterprises, there is, says the Czty Press, oftentimes as much 
difference.as between chalk and cheese. This the London 
County Council has just realised in connection with the con- 
struction of the Greenwich Tunnel. It was estimated to 
involve an outlay of 70,500/. only, but to-day the amount 
stands at 180,1154, and even now the end has not been 
reached. The figures are instructive. 

THE French Government have given notice that in conse- 
quence of the washing away of Pointe de la Coubre, river 
Gironde entrance, it has become necessary to transfer the light 


to a new lighthouse now being constructed eastward of its 
present position. The electric plant has already been with- 
drawn, and the light has been discontinued temporarily, but 
will shortly be replaced by an incandescent light of the same 
character, with a light power of 40,009 candles. 


A DESPATCH has been received at the Foreign Office from 
His Majesty’s Consul at Amsterdam reporting that on 
January 16, the Municipal Council of Rotterdam will 
receive tenders for the supply of cast-iron mains and additional 
parts for the drinking-water conduit, to a weight of about 
1,176,009 kilogrammes, in two lots. Particulars may be 
obtained from the firm of Wed. P, van Waesberge & Zoon, 
Houttuin 73, Rotterdam. 

THE text of the Thames Harbour Bill, 1995, was published 
last week. Under the heading of “ Works” the commis- 
sioners take power to construct a dam with locks, weirs, 
sluices, roadway, tunnel and bridges in the borough of 
Gravesend and the parishes of Milton and Chadwell, com- 
mencing near the Gravesend town pier, Kent, and termi- 
nating near the World End public house in Chadwell, Essex, 
Six years are allowed for the completion of this work. 


THE London County Council some time ago approved the 
provision of roof-covers for sixty-one of the electric tramcars, 
and those now in use having given satisfaction it was decided 
to proceed with the covering of Ico others at a probable cost 
of 8,500, Mr. J. Allen Baker, chairman of the highways 
committee, said that the committee had under consideration 
the construction of an experimental covered car for use on the 
Balham and Tooting tram lines, bridges crossing that route 
making the use of the ordinary covered cars impossible. 

THE sea defence committee, reappointed by the Conference 
of Local Authorities interested in the question of sea defence 
in the counties of Suffolk and Norfolk, recently met to consider 
what means should be adopted for approaching those local 
authorities in Great Britain the foreshore of whose districts 
have suffered from the ravages of the sea. After discussion of 
the resolution of the conference held on October 15, the hon. 
secretary was instructed to write to members of Parliament for 
the coast districts of Great Britain to inquire of them as to 
sea erosion in their respective constituencies; also to ask 
whether they would be prepared to take part in a ballot for a 
motion calling attention in the House of Commons to the 
question of sea defence. The meeting was adjourned to 
January 21 to consider the various replies from members 
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of Parliament and the local authorities affected, who are also 
to be communicated with after the Parliamentary representa- 
tives have replied. 


THE scheme of dock construction at Harwich, which is 
estimated to cost two and a half millions sterling, will be con- 
sidered next session. It is proposed to acquire 250 acres of land, 
and of these over 109 will be converted into docks. Warehouses, 
granaries, workshops, &c., will be erected. There are to be 
3,500,000 cubic feet of warehousing and 2,500,009 cubic feet of 
shedding. It is also proposed to erect four jetties, each 
600 feet in length, while entrance will be obtained through a 
lock 800 feet long and big enough to admit the largest vessel 
afloat. There will also be graving docks 800 feet and 700 feet 
long, and it will be possible for a vessel to commence unloading 
in thirty minutes from the time she arrives at Harwich. 


LORD NORTHBROOK made heirlooms of a valuable col- 
lection of pictures and, subject to this trust, he left the residue 
of his property to his son Francis George, now second Earl of 
Northbrook and third Baron Northbrook. Attached tothe will 
is a printed schedule of more than 200 pictures, and these are 
left in trust to devolve as heirlooms with the Stratton estate as 
settied in 1901, but the trustee has liberty, upon the request of 
the tenant for life and with approval of the Director of the 
National Gallery, to exchange any pictures or works of art for 
others in the National collection, but so that the value of the 
Northbrook collection shall not be substantially diminished ; 
and it is also provided that if at any time the tenant for 
life shall be unable to live at Stratton without the 
income which would be produced bya sale of the pictures, 
or some of them, then such sale may be made. A certificate 
by Sir Edward Poynter, dated August 2, 1899, is attached to 
the schedule, and, after stating that he had eliminated all 
pictures of doubtful value or importance, he adds that he can 
truly say that the pictures scheduled are of such national, 
historical or artistic importance as would lead him to recom- 
mend their acceptance for the National collection. The 
schedule includes about 113 pictures of the Dutch, Flemish 
and Early Netherlandish schools (perhaps the most valuable 
of the collection), some of the Italian and Spanish schools, and 
about fifty examples, chiefly English, of modern schools, 
including pictures by Boddington, Constable (“ Hampstead 
Heath”), Crome, Frith (‘Claud Duval”), Hogarth, Landseer, 
Meissonier, De Loutherbourg, Sir Joshua Reynolds, David 
Wilkie, Romney and others. 
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BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE annual report of the Local Government Board for Ireland 
states that under the Labourers’ Acts 17,411 houses have been 
provided, while it is proposed to provide 3,317 cottages in the 
immediate future. 

THE Burnley Corporation have purchased land, 10,000 
square yards in extent, in Ormerod Road for 5,coo/. on which 
to erect a new technical school. It is proposed to expend 
60,000/. or 70,0007, on the building and its equipment. The 
existing technical school accommodation has been condemned 
by the Board of Education. 

THE Scottish Amalgamated Society of House and Ship 
Painters and the Glasgow Employers’ Association have now 
signed the working agreement for the new year covering house 
and kindred work. The only alteration from that which is 
obligatory now is a slight extension of the country work 
boundary lines. 

THE London County Council propose to erect a permanent 
structure in the place of the temporary buildings at Colney 
Hatch which were destroyed by fire. The work of clearing 
the site has already been begun, and the Council have em- 
ployed on this task a number of the London unemployed who 
have applied to them for work. 

THE Royal Commission on Trade Disputes and Trade 
Combinations have held various sittings. Among the witnesses 
was Mr. David French, of Messrs. Wragg & Co., stone masons, 
King’s Heath, Birmingham. He started as a master in 1898, 
having previously been a workman. In order to complete a 
job his partner and himself took upon themselves to work after 
5 P.M., when all their masons always left off, and for doing 
what they had a right to do to further their own interest as 
employers the trade union of masons fined them 4os. each. In 
vain did they protest against such tyranny, but it was no use— 
they had either to pay or all their men would leave them, because 
the society sent up a delegate to inform the men that unless 
they (the masters) paid 25. 6d@. a week they were to come out 
on strike. So they were compelled to pay or face ruin. 
Finally they struck his yard, and all the men, whether they 
were union men or not, had to pay 24/. os. fine before they 
would allow them to work in a society shop or become society 
men. They had published his name as a “black” throughout 
England, Scotland and Wales, and some parts of Ireland, with 
2/. los. against him for working for himself. When they went | 
on jobs now, though they were not employed only indirectly by 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


NO. 178 QUEEN’S GATE, S.W. 
NO. 6 PALACE COURT, BAYSWATER, W. 
NEW OFFICES, WHESSOE FOUNDRY, DARLINGTON. 


COCK TAVERN, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W. 


‘the builder, they were often asked to show their union cards. 
ft was only by telling them that the law protected them that 


they were let off. The present interpretation of the law was 


-and had been their salvation. 


NEW THEATRES AND PUBLIC SAFETY. 


LONDON’sS latest places of amusement, the Scala Theatre and 
the Coliseum, have both been fitted with the most ‘‘ up-to-date ” 
precautions for the public safety. In both cases Messrs. 
Merryweather have put in their improved patent fireproof 
curtains, with sprinklers, as well as complete hydrant systems. 
At the London Coliseum the curtain, which is a rigid structure 
of steel and asbestos, weighing, with its fittings, about 6 tons, 
measures 57 feet wide and is nearly 4o feet deep. It is raised 
and lowered by an ingenious hydraulic device which can be 
operated either from the stage or, in case of fire cutting off 
access, from the stage door. At the Scala Theatre Dr. Distin 


-Maddick’s beautiful house in Charlotte Street, the curtain is 
36 feet wide, and both it and the sprinklers are controlled in a 


similar manner. 


THE STRAND IMPROVEMENT. 


‘IN a letter to the Zzmes, Mr. T. G. Jackson writes :—Out of 


many suggestions for a frontage line between St. Mary’s and 
St. Clement’s churches, the London County Council has 
chosen the cheapest and the worst. The frontage line now 
laid down lies ata very awkward angle with St. Mary’s Church, 
and when produced cuts into the middle of the tower of St. 
Clement’s. The street, so arranged, would have an irregular, 
haphazard effect, entirely wanting in the regular dignity and 
beauty proper to so great a scheme as the alteration of the 
most important thoroughfare in the capital of the Empire. 


DURESCO 


Admitting that Mr. Hamo Thornycroft’s fine scheme is too 
costly to be entertained, I would point out that three other 
proposals have been before the Council which more or less 
avoid these mistakes, and that the one proposed by the Royal 
Institute of Architects and that suggested by Mr. Riley, the 
architect of the Board, do not involve a ruinous sacrifice of 
ground value, considering the importance of the occasion. I 
trust it may not yet be too late to urge the reversal of a 
decision so unworthy of a great opportunity. 

Another serious danger which threatens the architectural 
effect, if we may judge by what has been begun, is the enor- 
mous scale of the buildings that seem to be contemplated. 
The scale proper to the street is given by Somerset House and 
the two churches, which rank among the most valuable 
architectural ornaments of London, and have always, till lately, 
dominated every view of the Strand, and should continue to do 
so, But the improvements committee of the Council promise 
us “an imposing effect for the buildings to be erected on the 
northern side of the Strand,” from which we may anticipate a 
continuation of the enormous pile next the new Gaiety theatre, 
which will reduce the churches to insignificance. From this 
disaster I hope some expression of public opinion will save us. 
There is plenty of room for “ imposing effects” in Kingsway and 
Aldwych, where there will be no old buildings to spoil. We 
do not want them in the Strand. The County Council owns the 
site, and can make any rule they please as to scale. A reduc- 
tion in height would, no doubt, mean some pecuniary sacrifice, 
but I venture to think that in no other capital in Europe would 
that be allowed to prevent so grand a scheme from being 
carried out in the best way for architectural effect. If purely 
commercial considerations are always to prevail when the 
question between an artistic and an inartistic way of doing 
things touches our pockets, surely the elaborate system of art 
teaching we so diligently promote throughout the country may 
be suspected of insincerity and of being little more than an 
expensive imposture. 


ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS. 


THE following specification for the installation of electric 
lamps, and any other apparatus, such as radiators, fans, &c., 
was suggested for adoption by Mr. H. R. Harper, city elec- 
trical engineer, Melbourne, in a paper read before the Royal 
Victorian Institute of Architects. 
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The work covered by this specification shall include the 
whole of the material and labour necessary for the wiring and 


fitting of a complete installation of............... lights, . st SveNeee 
FANS, sescce seers ete TACIALOES | cer sccace ass se et arc lampS.c.tessctee ee 
as set out in the attached schedule and plans, Nos. ............... 


The whole of the works shall be carried out under the 
supervision and to the approval of an expert to be appointed 
by the proprietor and the architects— 

NGS 89 Fics sca antacast eee: eo ten eee eatee caer cae . 
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and shall be in strict accordance with the requirements of the 
electric supply authority, the Fire Underwriters’ Association 
and (if necessary) Board of Health, which requirements shall 
be deemed to form part of this specification. 

The contractor shall be held responsible for the obtaining 
and filling in of all notices required by the above authorities, 
and shall see that the signature of the proprietor is attached to 
such forms as are necessary. 

The whole of the materials used in the execution of the 
works herein specified shall be new, of approved pattern, and 
the best of their respective kinds. They shall be suitable in 
every way for the pressure of the supply mains, to which the 
installation is to be connected. 

Service Lines. 

The contractor shall ascertain from the supply authority 
the point of entry of its service lines, and the position of its 
cut-out boxes and meter, and shall arrange the wiring accord- 
ingly. 

Main Switch or Switches. 

A double-pole main switch of approved type shall be 
provided and fixed as near the supply authority’s meter as 
possible. In the case of a three-wire service two such switches 
shall be supplied. If the main distributing board be in close 
proximity to the meter, the switch or switches can be mounted 
on the board. 

Distributing Board or Boards 

shall be provided and fixed as shown on plans and marked 
Rea ee erty Ares br 5 ase In the case of a three-wire service, the 
main distributing boards shall be at least 6 feet apart, or shall 
be so otherwise arranged that it is impossible under any cir- 
cumstances for parts at a higher difference of potential between 
one another than 250 volts to be touched simultaneously. (See 
Supply Authority’s Service, rule No. 6.) 


Ghe 


HEAPED FIRE 


SIMPLE, ECONOMICAL, 


No Ashes fall on Hearth. 
Fire not buried in a pit, consequently no 
danger of FIRE to underlying timber. 


To be seen in action at 


BRATT, COLBRAN & CO., 
10 Mortimer Street, London, W. 


VINCENT ROBERTS, Heating Engineer, 


Cherry Row, LEEDS. 
Telephone 2141. 


Construction.—All distributing boards shall be made of 
(here state whether marble or slate), or other approved incom- 
bustible material. All “live” metal shall be properly encased 
so that it cannot be touched. The boards shall be mounted 
in neatly-moulded frames (state whether of plain wood painted, 
or cedar polished). ; 

Fruses—Shall be of an approved type, and mounted thereon. 

Circuits—Shall be labelled for identification. 

In the case of large buildings with a number of tenements 
requiring separate meters, insert the following matter under 
“ Distributing Boards ” :— 

A separate circuit with switch and fuses shall be run to each 
room or group of rooms as directed, and provision made at the 
sub-distributing boards for the insertion of a recording meter 
in each circuit. 

Conductors 


shall be of tinned copper, with a conductivity not less than 
Ico per cent. as compared with Matthieson’s standard. They 
shall be insulated with pure and vulcanised indiarubber, taped 
and braided and rendered impervious to moisture by a 
preservative compound. 

The current carrying capacity of all conductors shall be 
such that a margin of ...... per cent. (25 per cent. or 50 per 
cent.,as may be desired) shall be left for future extensions 
over and above that required for the total number of lamps and 
other apparatus now being installed. 


Protection. 
Conductors shall be protected by being............... 


povercssseeg 
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(state here whether conductors are to be) :— 

(a) Laid in wood casing ; or 

(4) Drawn into split steel tubing, with slip socket joints and 
fittings ; or : : 

(c) Drawn into watertight steel tubing, with screwed socket 
joints and fittings. 

In the case of (a) insert the following :— 

The wood casing shall be of well-seasoned clear sugar or 
Californian red pine or other approved wood, and where 
exposed to view the covering shall be neatly moulded, fixed to 
suit the decorations and made ready for painting, the cover 
being fastened with round-headed screws. Should it be 
necessary to run the casing over or alongside highly finished 
decorative woods the casing shall be made to resemble such 
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woods both in colour and finish. The use of casing will not be 
allowed either in damp places or where it is intended to bury 
wires beneath plaster. In such cases the wire shall be drawn 
into watertight steel tubing. 

In the case of (4) or (c) insert the following :— 

The tubes and all connections shall have smooth interior 
and exterior surfaces, and shall be of regular section. The 
ends shall be carefully rimered to prevent damage to the 
insulation of wires when being drawn into the tubes. 
Where tubes are liable to be touched the joints shall be so 
made that electrical continuity is maintained throughout, the 
tubing being connected to earth at one or more points. 
Sufficient junction boxes shall be provided to allow, as far as 
possible, of the drawing in of all cables and wires after the 
tubes are in position. Wires intended to be buried under 
plaster shall be drawn into watertight tubes. 


Switches. 


All switches shall be of approved types. 
Branch switches shall be 


er eOe mre ee eeseereeoeerossseseerersessseeesee 


(here state whether they are to be) :— 
(a) Arranged near the entrance doors of rooms to be served, 
at a height of about 4 feet from floor ; or 
(6) Grouped on the distributing boards ; or 
(c) Fixed in convenient positions as directed, or marked on 
plans. 
The number of switches required to be as per schedule. 


Blocks. 


All pendants, ceiling roses, brackets and wall plugs, includ- 
ing switches not intended to be fixed on distributing boards, 
shall be mounted on approved wood blocks, specially prepared 
to resist moisture, stained and finished to suit the surroundings, 
and securely fixed in an approved manner. 


Lamps. 


All glow lamps shall be of an improved make, and shall 
properly fit the holders. Where, however, the supply authority 
undertakes lamp renewals, the lamps to be installed shall be of 
the same manufacture as those in use by the supply authority. 
All lamps failing within seven days after completion to be 
replaced free of charge. 


Lamp-holders. 

All lamp-holders shall be of approved ‘“ Bayonet” or 
“Edison Screw” type, furnished with shade carriers, and 
where used for suspended lights shall be fitted with cord grips 
to protect the flexible wires. 

Flexible wire shall be of standard sizes, viz. 35/40 and 
70/40, insulated with vulcanised indiarubber and cotton braided 
(specify if silk braided in certain rooms). 

Wall Plugs 


shall be of an approved type, and fixed where directed 
(specify whether flush or ordinary pattern is required). 
fittings. 

Electroliers, brackets, special pendants, glass shades and 
special apparatus to be selected. Allow p.c. values as per 
schedule. 

Cutting Away and Plugging of Walls. 

Such work shall be done with the least amount of damage 
to decorations, and in a thorough workmanlike and efficient 
manner (specify whether this work is to be done by electrical 
or building contractor). 


Making Good and Painting. 
Specify whether this is included in contract or not. 


Tools. 
Specify whether contractor is to provide all ladders, scaf- 
folding, planks, &c. 
Date of Completion. 
To be specified. 
Terms of Payment. 
To be specified. 


Penalty for Non-completion. 

To be specified. 

In the case of installations requiring, in addition to the 
lighting, a supply for power and heating, insert a clause such 
as :— 

Fleating and Power Circuit. 

Separate circuit or circuits shall be run from the supply 
authority’s power meter to the rooms and apparatus mentioned 
in the heating and power schedule. All the necessary switches, 
fuses, wall-plugs and connections shall be provided and fixed, 
and, unless otherwise specified, shall each be capable of deal- 
ing with at least the maximum ampéres required by any one 
apparatus mentioned in the schedule. 
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BUILDING IN SHEFFIELD. 
THE year just ending, says the Sheffield Daily Telegraph, has 
been characterised by depression in most of the great industries 
of the kingdom, and Sheffield has not been an exception. 
Reports have shown that hundreds of men have been alto- 
gether without employment, or have been engaged only a 
portion of the week. But official statistics show that in 
Sheffield at any rate the building trade has not suffered so 
severely from the unsatisfactory condition of business as have 
many other branches of industry. In 1903 the plans deposited 
with the city surveyor for buildings of various kinds numbered 
1,296, and for the twelve months just ending they reached 1,194. 
In 1903 the houses shown on the approved plans were 2,338 
and other buildings 420, while during this year the houses 
have numbered 2,324 and other buildings 757. The houses 
certified as fit for habitation this year up to December 21 
(there may be a few more before the end of the twelve months) 
were 1,916, against 2,051. Although, therefore, there is a 
falling off in numbers, the decrease is very slight. 

Of the public buildings which have been completed or on 
which progress has been made during the year, the most 
important is the new university in Western Bank. The work 
of erection has been considerably advanced, and in a few 
months a portion of the large block of buildings will be 
occupied. The technical school buildings. in St. George’s 
Square, the first section of an excellent scheme, have been 
completed, and the extra accommodation thus provided is 
greatly appreciated. Council schools have been built at Grey- 
stones, Fulwood Road and Hammerton Street and additions 
made at Western Road, the Lancasterian school and at Car- 
brook. Plans have been approved for other educational build- 
ings at Newhall, Firs Hill, Malin Bridge, Carter Knowle Road, 
Norton Woodseats and King James Street Some of these 
schemes have made substantial progress. The electric light 
and power station at Neepsend was completed early in the 
year and is now in full swing, and during the twelve months 
the ugly beams of wood, which for months stood in front of 
the Norfolk market hall, were removed, and a new front is 
now nearly completed, which will give the market a far 
handsomer appearance than it had formerly, and will at the 
same time result in an increase of revenue to the markets com- 
mittee. Additions have been made to the Corporation dis- 
infecting station in Plum Lane; a police recreation-room 
has been built in St. Barnabas Road; and transformer 
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stations have been constructed at Neepsend (Rutland Bridge), 
Gibraltar Street, Water Lane and in London Road. The 
Corporation work during the year has also included saleshops 
with flats above in Snig Hill, Gibraltar Street, corner of West- 
bar and Spring Street, Infirmary Road, at the corner of 
Barrack Lane and at the corner of Lock Street. Forty-one 
artisans’ dwellings are in process of erection at High Winco- 
bank. The Walkley library, at the end of South Road, has 
made good progress, and the crematorium at the City Road 
Cemetery is fast nearing completion. Plans have also been 
approved for a police station at Wincobank. 

The Poor Law authorities have been expending money on 
new buildings. The new board-room and offices for the 
Ecclesall Board of Guardians is finished. For the same body 
eighteen cottage homes, master’s house and isolation block are 
being built in Bole Hill Lane, Fulwood, and the new maternity 
block is almost ready for occupation. The Sheffield Board 
have provided two cottage homes in Abbeyfield Road; a 
phthisis ward has been erected at Firvale, with lodge and 
stores, and a new block of buildings for aged women and 
young children, adjoining the workhouse, has been completed. 

The Meersbrook vestry hall was opened early in the year ;. 
a meeting-room and club have been built for the Society of 
Friends in Leeds Road, Attercliffe ; the new public hall for 
Darnall, the gift of the Lord Mayor (Councillor Jonas) is pro- 
gressing.; a mission-room for the Roman Catholics is being con- 
structed in Ecclesall Road, near Endcliffe woods ; and the year’s 
work also includes a meeting hall in connection with St. Mary’s 
Church, Walkley ; a mission-room in Nether Field Road for 
Crookes Church ; an institute for Messrs. D Doncaster & Sons, 
in connection with their works in Penistone Road ; a mission- 
room for St. Mark’s Church in Broomspring Lane; and Catholic 
club, school and gymnasium in Bailey Street. Plans have also 
been passed for an assembly-room in Trippett Lane for the 
Ancient Order of Foresters. 

Religious bodies have been active. The Wesleyan church 
in Ecclesall Road has been completed, and other schemes 
commenced or finished include the Presbytery in Norfolk 
Street; Congregational church, in Owlergreave Road, 
Darnall; Sunday schools for the Congregationalists in Weedon 
Street; Baptist Sunday school in Hawthorn Road, Hills- 
borough; additions to Valley Road United Methodist Free 
church ; extensions to St. Cuthbert’s Church, Fir Vale; a new 
Methodist New Connexion church in Dykes Lane, Hills- 
borough; M.N.C. chapel in Sharrow Lane; Primitive 
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Methodist school and institute in Greenhow Street, and church 
and schools for the same body at the corner of Abbeydale and 
Edgedale Roads. 

The National Provincial Bank in Fargate has been finished, 
and the adjoining shops are almost ready for tenancy ; new 
premises are being constructed. for the Yorkshire Penny Bank 
at Attercliffe, and the Sheffield and Hallamshire Branch Bank 
in Infirmary Road has been opened. The Sheffield Club in 
Norfolk Street has been greatly enlarged, and has undergone 
complete transformation ; the Wharncliffe hotel has been con- 
verted into a handsome club for the Conservatives and 
Unionists of the city; new co-operative stores have been 
erected in Cricket Inn Road and also in Neill Road ; plans 
have been approved for alterations to the Blind Institute in 
West Street, the property having to be set back for street 
improvements ; a proposed sanitary tower at the Royal 
Infirmary has received official sanction ; a large shoe factory 
is being built near Darnall station, and considerable additions 
have been made to the Abbey Glen laundry, Coniston Road. 

Quite a number of the large works have been extended, and 
at other places large alterations have been made. Brewers 
and other owners of licensed property have spent large sums 
in improving their houses. Some have been rebuilt, and at 
others extensive alterations have been made. The George IV. 
hotel in. Infirmary Road and the Rising Sun at Fulwood, built 
by the Public-house Trust Company, have been completed. 
Several new shops have been put up. Only a few large houses 
have been erected, amongst the principal being the residence 
erected for Mr. W. F. Osborn at Snaithing Brook. Most of 
the cottage property has been erected at Atterclitfe, Darnall, 
Walkley and in the Endcliffe district, though at Crookes, in 
the Park and other suburban districts houses have appeared 
during the twelve months. 


LANARKSHIRE STEEL TRADE. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the quiet prospects early in the year the 
steel manufacturing industry throughout Lanarkshire, says the 
Scotsman, has been a bright spot. The Scottish steel works 
are principally located in Mid-Lanarkshire, and the reports of 
the principal works show a very fair turnover, while two or 
three report record outputs for the year. Foremost in the 
list for maintaining not only an average turnover, but an 


increase of activity, is Dalzell Steel Works, Motherwell. The 
machinery in this work was kept regularly running for the. 
whole year night and day, although the heavy plating depart- 
ment did not come quite up to some years. A considerable- 
increase and development took place in sectional work. More- 
than half the output of this large work is consumed by our own 
colonies. This trade is.yearly on the increase. Prospects are 
much brighter than they were at tltis time last year. There is 
at present a good deal of work on the order book to begin the 
new year. The Lanarkshire Steel Company, Ltd., Motherwell, 
report that while they have been fairly well employed during 
the year, and again have a record output the demand has not. 
been always sufficiently constant to keep the heavy modern 
plant running at the maximum, especially during the 
autumn months. The quantity of sectional work, such 
as angles, channels, girders and bars, surpassed the turnover 
of all previous years. Lately business has been offered in 
considerably greater volume, but the prices at present ruling 
for the finished article are out of proportion to the high prices 
of the raw material. Good prospects appear for the coming 
spring, especially if peace were soon proclaimed. The Glasgow 
Iron Company’s works also report a fair turnover for the year, . 
although the heavy mills have not been kept constantly run- 
ning. The Steel Company of Scotland at Newton has not. 
been so active during the year, and was on and off by fits and 
starts. Wages in the steel trade always rule high, and many 
of the workmen employed by those works pay income-tax on 
earnings from 200/. to 450/. a year. Bridge-building works in 
Motherwell district have done well during the year. While not. 
going at their fullest capacity, they have done fairly well for the 
year. This sort of work is yearly on the increase, iron and. 
steel bridges being now commonly used everywhere instead of 
stone. In Coatbridge district, where there is a large number 
of malleable and other ironworks on a small scale, works were: 
off and on in a very erratic way during the year, andthe men. 
depending on them made poor earnings in the aggregate. 
With regard to the countries who buy our manufactured steel 
and iron, the consensus of the reports is that if it were not for 
our own colonies they might shut off steam. 


THE Dover Corporation in selling some surplus land not 
needed in connection with street improvements were recom- 
pensed at the rate of 10,0o00/. an acre. 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTION. 


By the annual meeting of the trustees of the Carnegie Tastitu- , 


tion in Washington, public attention is directed anew, says the 
New York Tribune, to a comparatively unique and highly 
promising benefaction To a corporation which was organised 
for that purpose less than three years ago Mr. Carnegie pre- 
sented 10,000,000 dols., the revenue from which was to be used 
‘in the broadest and most liberal manner to encourage investi- 
gation, research and discovery.” At the outset the men who 
had been requested to execute his wish decided to be governed 
by three general principles. They would spend little or nothing 
for buildings, except as it might be deemed wise to establish 
Jaboratories. In the distribution of the money placed at their 
disposal they would co-operate with Government bureaus, 
universities, observatories and other existing institutions as far 
as possible. For guidance in making their awards they would 
seek the assistance of experts in a number of departments 
of science. No fewer than eighteen advisory committees 
were appointed, and every one who had ideas about 
the best way to carry out Mr. Carnegie’s plan was 
invited to communicate them freely. When {the trustees met 
two years ago, early in December, applications from scientific 
men and organisations had been filed representing an aggre- 
gate demand for 2,200,000 dols. The projects which were 
distinctly sanctioned by the advisory committees called for an 
expenditure of more than 902,009 dols., or nearly twice the 
revenue from the endowment, which had been invested in 
5 per cent. bonds. The grants actually made in 1902 were 
sixty-six in number and involved an outlay of about 200,000 dols, 
From the report of the executive committee it appears that for 
the second year 114 awards were made, for which the total 
amount granted was 380,000 dols. What has been allowed for 
the year beginning November 1, 1904, is not announced, reti- 
cence concerning both the amounts and objects evidently 
being regarded desirable. Apparently, however, the trustees 
had an unexpended balance of nearly 400,009 dols. on hand, 
besides the normal income of 500,000 dols. for the current 
year. Had they deemed it judicious to do so, therefore, they 
could have appropriated more than half a million dollars. 
There is no necessity, of course, for spending every 
available cent, but now that the work of the institution 
is well under way there is less occasion than there was 
at first for excessive caution. Some time must elapse 
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encouragement given to scientific inquiry by the new agency 
which has been called into play by Mr. Carnegie’s generosity. 
Many of the researcnes which have thus been made possible 
must be continued for several years before they will bear fruit. 
Nevertheless, there is already reason to believe that large 
benefits will result from the stimulus thereby given to investi- 
gation. The subjects of study to which help has been afforded 
are varied as well as numerous. Although the men who are 
engaged in the work are with few exceptions Americans, the 
theatre of action is the whole globe. Archeological and 
geographical explorations, for instance, are being conducted 
under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution in Egypt, 
Nubia, Syria, Palestine, the region beyond the Caspian Sea, 
and even in China. It is only fair to say that the responsi- 
bility imposed upon the trustees of the Carnegie Institution 
has thus far been admirably met. The delicate and difficult 
questions which they were obliged to consider have been 
wisely decided or else postponed. The performance of their 
duties has been simplified by the recommendations of the 
advisory committees, but when the latter, each acting inde- 
vendently of the others, proposed the appropriation of more 
money than was at the disposal of the trustees, it was necessary 
to reduce the allowance and also to determine the relative 
importance of widely dissimilar kinds of research. Universal 
approval could not be expected, inasmuch as equally wise 
men might well differ on many of the points which were 
involved. Any criticism of the trustees up to the present time, 
therefore, is premature, if not ungracious. After nearly three 
years of service the first president of the institution, Dr D. C. 
Gilman, has retired, and a younger man has been chosen in 
his stead New York City has a special interest in the change, 
because Professor Woodward is an honoured member of the 
faculty of Columbia University. Like his predecessor, though, 
the new president is a man of national reputation, His long 
and intimate connection with the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science alone has given him a lively sense of 
the need of pecuniary aid to scientific investigation in the 
United States. He has repeatedly expressed an ardent wish 
that his own country might be favoured as some others are 
with the resources necessary for this purpose. He now sees 
that hope more than realised, and he is called to assist in 
dispensing the help for which he formerly sighed. In this and 
in other ways he is admirably qualified for the duties which he 
will soon assume. The trustees of the Carnegie Institution are 
to be congratulated on their choice. : 
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GERMAN ART-TRADE SCHOOLS.* 


THE movement for the foundation of art-trade schools in 
Germany may be assumed to date from the great London 
Exhibition in 1851, and to owe its inception and development 
to two principal factors—the desire to compete with France in 
the production of artistic wares and the endeavour to succour 
many handicrafts, menaced in their existence by the universal 
adoption of machinery, by gradually transforming them into 
art-trades. 

Considerable attention had already been devoted to instruc- 
tion in art-trade drawing during the eighteenth and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth centuries upon the occasion of the 
foundation of drawing, art and trade schools, and during the 
latter-mentioned period the question of art-trade instruction 
had been inscribed upon the programme of the numerous 
industrial and polytechnic associations founded for the pro- 
motion of industrial development. 

But the ultimate aim of all these endeavours lay more in 
the direction of technical efficiency than artistic finish ; the 
instruction given was devoted principally to the inculcation of 
the mathematical, scientific and commercial knowledge neces- 
sary for the progressive requirements of modern industrial life. 
Concurrently with this, the greatest attention was paid to 
accuracy in constructive drawing, to the adoption of new and 
improved methods of manufacture, the final aim being always 
the endeavour to replace foreign-manufactured goods by the 
products of home industries. 

As a natural result of these endeavours interest in art, the 
formation of taste, the production of wares not solely tech- 
nically perfect but combined with artistic finish, were relegated 
to the second place ; it was considered at the beginning more 
necessary to produce a generation ofskilled “ Techniker ” than 
a generation of technically skilled artists. These views appear 
perfectly natural when the condition of the German States 
during the period following upon the Napoleonic wars is taken 
into consideration ; the reaction and exhaustion were so great, 
the lack of capital and economic misfortune so widespread, 
that few were in a position to embellish their homes and 
surroundings by the acquisition of artistically wrought goods. 


* From the report on Art-Trade Schools in Germany by Dr. 
Frederic Rose, His Majesty’s Consul at Stuttgart. 
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The first country to profit by the lessons inculcated by the 
London Exhibition of 1851 was the United Kingdom, where 
the creation of the Department of Science and Art and the 
South Kensington Museum mark the first systematic attempt 
to place the art-trade industries of the country upon an inde- 
pendent national basis, and to promote and control their 
development. The means adopted towards this end included 
the formation of collections of representative products of the 
art-trade industries, the holding of lectures on art, industrial 
art and technology, the foundation of instruction workshops, 
the extension of instruction in drawing and modelling, the 
public recognition of distinguished work and other measures, 

Germany was not slow to profit by the United Kingdom’s 
example, and her art-trade schools and museums founded 
during the latter half of the past century have followed British 
models to some extent; at the same time, however, they have 
been founded and developed upon the basis of the educational 
views prevailing in Germany, one of their distinguishing 
features being the promotion of intimate relations between the 
aims of the schools and the needs of the local and district art- 
trade branches of industry. 

The art-trade schools founded in Germany up to the present 
are :—Aix, Altona, Barmen, Berlin, Charlottenburg, Breslau, 
Cassel, Cologne, Crefeld, Dessau, Dresden, Diisseldorf, 
Elberfeld, Erfurt, Frankfurt-on-the-Main, Hanover, Karlsruhe, 
Ko6nigsberg, Magdeburg, Leipsic, Mainz, Munich, Nuremberg, 
Pforzheim, Strasburg, Stuttgart. 

The art-trade schools are generally divided into preparatory 
classes (Vorklassen) and special classes for the different 
branches of art trades (Fachklassen). In many cases evening: 
continuation classes for general subjects of instruction and for 
special instruction in art trades are attached, evening and 
Sunday schools for drawing being also found. The instruction 
in the art-trade schools is given to a great extent in the day- 
time, and the connection between the day and evening classes 
of the same institute, where such exists, is sometimes of a 
loose, sometimes of a more intimate character, having been 
gradually determined by local requirements, financial con- 
ditions, gradual development and other considerations. Where 
the art schools are combined with drawing and artisans’ schools 
a much larger amount of evening instruction is given. 

The present report is devoted principally to the day instruc- 
tion of the art-trade schools, with some reference to the evening 
instruction given by the same; the details of the evening 
schools and evening and Sunday drawing schools, as far as 
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reserved for the matter of a later report dealing exhaustively 


with this subject. } ‘ 
The instruction in the preparatory classes includes drawing 
of ornaments from charts and plastic examples, drawing and 


painting of objects from the animal, vegetable and mineral | 


worlds, modelling of ornaments and figurial objects, knowledge 
of projection, shading, anatomy, history of art, methods of 
drawing instruction and so forth. 

The special classes only admit such pupils who have 
acquired a certain measure of preliminary artistic training 
either in the preparatory classes or elsewhere They are often 
attached to studios or instruction workshops (Lehrwerkstatten), 
and are generally divided into several principal groups 
accordingly as they devote special attention to architecture, 
sculpture, painting and the multifarious branches of petty art. 

Their number is not fixed, but additional workshops 
and studios are added from time to time according to the 
development and requirements of the art trades in the 
towns in which the schools are situated or in the surrounding 
districts. The departments and classes generally include 
architectural drawing, chasing, engraving, wood-carving, 
‘decorative painting, pattern drawing and designing of all 
‘descriptions, enamelling, art metalwork, etching, art embroidery 
and lace-making. 

The development of the German art-trade schools is still 
progressing, and as many of them are still in the first tentative, 
‘experimental stage of their existence, the details of their 
internal equipment and organisation are consequently by no 
means settled. It is most noteworthy that they closely observe 
and study British methods and equipments of art-trade 
instruction, and adopt without reserve whatever they find 
adapted to their own conditions and environment. 

Art-trade instruction is Germany is by no means confined 
to the art-trade schools. Certain branches of art trades are 
‘taught in special schools of a separate, independent nature, 
which generally confine themselves to instruction in one par- 
‘ticular branch. In this connection the textile technical 
‘schools, the special schools for the ceramic industries, the 
schools for ‘the wood-working industries, the schools for special 
branches of the metal industries may be mentioned. A cer- 
‘tain amount of art-trade instruction is also imparted in the 
building-trade schools, and in the architectural faculties of the 
technical universities. Other schools giving a certain measure 
of art-trade instruction also exist, and will be dealt with in the 
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these partake of the nature of continuation schools, have been | course of later reports; prominent amongst these are the 


trade schoals (Gewerbeschuten). 

The general aim of the art-trade schools is, briefly, the 
application of art to industry, the endeavour to impart the 
methods and develop the faculties for the utilisation of the 
graceful and harmonious in nature in the production of 
the ordinary practical objects of trade and daily use. To 
durability and serviceability, the two cardinal principles neces- 
sary in the production of goods, are to be wedded grace of 
form and harmony of colour, The art-trade worker must not 
be a mere mechanical producer of useful wares, but must 
imbue his work with the sense of the beautiful drawn from the 
measure of his own talent and his contemplation and interpre- 
tation of the great book of nature. 

The names borne by the art-trade schools are somewhat 
perplexing to the student of German education methods. 1 
give in the following the more usual appellations, together with 
their approximate English equivalents :— 


German. English equivalent. 
1. Kuntsgewerbeschule . ; 3 . | Art-trade school. 
2. Kunstgewerbe-und Handwerkerschule | Art-trade and artisans’ 
school. 


KXunst-und Gewerkschule . 
. Gewerbliche Zeichen-und Kunstgewer 
beschule . . 5 


. | Art and trade school. 
- | Trade-drawing and 
trade school. 


art- 


$y 


The art schools (Kunstschulen) also impart a large measure 
of instruction in art applied to industrial purposes (art-trade 
instruction), in addition to the ordinary instruction in pure art 
(painting and sculpture). It is very. difficult to draw a sharp 
line of demarcation between art schools and art-trade schools, 
as the instruction given by the one category frequently 
encroaches upon the instruction given by the other ; for prac- 
tical purposes it is best to be guided—as far as this is feasible 
and does not give rise to discrepancies—by the names borne 
by the schools, and for this reason the so-called art schools will 
form the subject of a later report, which will also include the 
schools (conservatories) for music and the stage. 

It may also be observed that the art-trade schools stand on 
a higher artistic level than the combined art-trade and artisans’ 
schools. They stand in closer connection to pure art, and 
endeavour to train technical artists (technische Kiinstler), not 
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art-skilled artisans (kunstfertige Handwerker), The art-trade 
schools also endeavour to give their instruction in the daytime 
to full-time pupils, whilst the combined art-trade and artisans’ 
schools lay greater stress upon evening instruction. 


WORKMEN’S INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 


ONE of the members of the German Commission to the World’s 
Fair, St. Louis, has furnished the following explanation of 
labour insurance in Germany :— 

The World’s Fair encompasses objects of the most varied 
description, From the imposing royal structure of the German 
Castle to the rustic Robert Burns cottage, from the sashes of the 
Igorrotes to the lace-covered Parisian evening robes, visitors 
find every kind of art, of industry, of products of the most 
diversified character represented. 

The educational feature of the World’s Fair finds its 
clearest expression in the Palace of Education and Social 
Economy. In the western part of the building, which is 
dedicated to social economy, is installed a German division 
well supplied with books, tables and statistical material. This 
division will be avoided by the casual visitor to the World’s 
Fair, but the searcher in the province of social economy and 
the earnest student of public affairs will derive therefrom an 
abundance of interesting material. 

On the initiative of the celebrated American social 
economist, Carroll D. Wright, from the Department of Labour, 
Washington, D.C., the German Imperial Government has 
resolved to explain, with the help of pictures and tables, to the 
Americans at the Exposition the grand creation of the German 
workmen’s insurance. This is the most characteristic creation 
of Germany in the province of social economy, entirely different 
from similar institutions in other countries. The German 
institutions are more and more imitated by other European 
countries, and there arises the great question, which is left to 
the future to solve, whether the United States could likewise 
undertake similar organisations. 

The aim of the German workmen’s insurance is to guarantee 
to working men and women protection against the consequences 
of accident, against sickness and the debility of old age, as 

well as against invalidism brought on in any way. There are 
17,500,c00 labourers insured against accident, 10,500,000 against 
sickness and 13,502 against old age and invalidism. Exempt 
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from the insurance against sickness are agricultural labourers, 
as they are taken care of by another method. 

Whoever in the pursuit of his avocation has met with an 
accident receives medical treatment free of charge, is supplied 
with medicine, and, moreover, is entitled to a daily allowance 
for the support of himself and his family. Should it be impos- 
sible to restore him to full health he will draw a so-called acci- 
dent rent for the duration of his impaired working capacity, 
eventually to the end of his life. The amount of this rent is so 
regulated that it will equal two-thirds of his usual wages. 

Any workman who becomes ill likewise receives medical 
treatment free of charge and medicine, at his home or at a 
hospital, and, besides, a daily sick benefit for himself and his 
family. Should an illness last longer than six months he will 
be considered an invalid and henceforth enjoy the advantages 
of invalidism insurance. 

Every labourer who has completed his seventieth year of 
life, or before this time has become an invalid so that he could 
not any longer attend to his work with full energy, receives a 
so-called invalidism rent. This rent varies in proportion to 
the dues heretofore paid by him, and the latter are regulated’ 
with regard to the wages he has received. Moreover, the 
time during which he has belonged to the invalidism insurance 
is taken into consideration. This rent is never high enough 
to afford a comfortable livelihood, nevertheless it is fully suf-- 
ficient to supply the necessaries of life. 

In 1902 not less than 490,000 invalidism rents were paid, 
180,000 old-age rents, 120,coo accident rents, and in conformity 
with the insurance against sickness 4,0c0,000 cases of sickness- 
were treated. To achieve this enormous means are required. 
In 1901 a total of approximately 100,000,000 dols. was paid te 
the insured. This vast sum, to be sure, is raised by widely’ 
different methods. Accident insurance is paid exclusively by 
the employers, as it is a firmly-grounded conception of German: 
law that whoever gives occasion for endangerment is_respon-- 
sible for the consequences resulting therefrom. For this 
purpose the employers are organised in so-called “ Berufs- 
genossenschaften,” upon whom it devolves to pay the rents and 
then to assess the required amounts to the individual employers. 
Of the amounts for the insurance against sickness two-thirds 
are contributed by the workmen themselves and one-third by 
the employers. 

All labourers of a certain factory or (and this is a rule) of a 
certain place belong to a so-called sick fund, which is adminis- 
tered for them in conjunction with the employers. The dues 
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are paid in weekly instalments upon the payment of the wages. 
For old age and invalidism insurance the dues are likewise 
paid in weekly. This is done by the passing in of stamps in 
a little book, these stamps at the same time serving the purpose 
of controlling such payments. Employers and employés pay 
the same amounts, in addition whereto the German Imperial 
Government, from State funds, makes a yearly payment of 
50marks on each rent. For the administration of the amounts 
paid in the regulation and disbursement of the rents, certain 
organisations called ‘“ Landes-Versicherungs Anstalten” have 
been created. : 

All these institutions do not bear in any degree the 
character of provision for the poor, for in Germany, as well as 
in the United States, the opinion prevails that itis demoralising 
‘to be permanently dependent upon charity. On the contrary, 
all these claims resulting from said insurance are rights which 
can be sued for by procedure at law. To expedite this in an 
impartial as well as expert manner, a special system of resorts 
has been created. Everywhere, except for accident insurance, 
employers and employés co-operate with professionally trained 
judges. As highest resort there exists the Imperial Insurance 
‘Office in Berlin, under President Gaebel, at the same time an 
administrative body and court of justice. It is this bureau 
which, under the supervision of Privy Councillor Dr. Zacher, a 

‘ scientific authority in such matters, in co-operation with the 
Statistics Office, has installed the exposition of the workmen’s 
insurance, 

By means of a literature, deposited upon six shelves, every- 
‘body taking interest in these matters may acquire a clear insight 
into the state of affairs. 

While the principal figures are displayed in great tables 
fastened to the outer walls, similar tables are to be found z7s-d- 
vis of the entrance, to the left and right of a large allegorical 
central picture, symbolising the protection extended to labour, 
and finally upon and in three desks a great number of tables 
concerning all the different branches of insurance is exhibited. 

With a view to make these ideas of German workmen’s 
insurance accessible to larger circles and for the purpose of 
fixing a permanent knowledge of the system in the mind or 
memory of the visitor at the World’s Fair, five monographs in 
German and English, specially written for this purpose and 
which in concise form impart an exact and reliable representa- 
tion of the system, are distributed free of charge at the Exposi- 
tion. Every person entering his name in a book laid out for 
this purpose will receive the German statistical year-book, 


which contains a summary of all the economical, political 
and judicial conditions of the German Empire, as far as such 
information can be expressed through figures. 

As it often happens, the German workmen’s insurance, 
exceeding its original aim, has brought about a series of bene- 
ficial results that were unexpected. These are displayed in 
the same manner at the Exposition. In the first respect exact 
regulations for the prevention of accidents have been enacted 
and this has led to the development of a special technic in this 
province. Two pictures on the wall vzs-d-vzs of the allegorical 
picture represent ways and means instituted by the two leading 
German navigation companies, Norddeutsche Lloyd and 
Hamburg-American Line. Underneath pictures, tables and 
photographic albums convey information concerning different 
technical constructions for the prevention of accidents. 

In this manner it is achieved that in Germany, notwith- 
standing the continuous growth of industry, the number of 
accidents are on the decrease. Likewise the insurance against 
sickness has contributed its share to an essential improvement 
of the national health and a reduction of the mortality rate. 
This is attained, more than by any other regulation, by ex- 
tending to the labourer gratuitous medical treatment. Con- 
sequently the working man who heretofore from economical 
considerations hesitated to call in a physician, now is induced 
to consult him on the appearance of the first symptoms of 
sickness. 

The greatest German local sick fund—that of Leipsic—with 
124,000 members, exhibits several pictures of hospitals and 
recreation stations as well as convalescent homes. . Likewise 
the ‘ Knappschafts-Berufsgenossenschaft” (for miners). pro- 
duces examples of the system of caring for the sick developed 
in the course of centuries. . 

The immense accumulation of funds which is the result of 
every insurance, especially of invalidism insurance, facilitates 
the erection of numerous institutions conducive to the public 
welfare, above all, convalescent homes, recreation stations for 
persons suffering from tuberculosis, called homes for the old. 
In the same manner other improvements which indirectly 
cohere therewith and which contribute to the comfort of the’ 
Jess wealthy classes, for instance, dwellings for workmen, have 
in many cases been built out of these funds. All funds that in 
a private insurance association are disbursed as dividends to 
stockholders, or are invested in securities, here may be utilised 
for the pursuit of purposes of general usefulness, since the 
State affords a sufficient security. 
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